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B  Plubibus  Ukuv. 

"  Theso  publications  of  the  day  should  from  time  to  time  be  winnowed,  the  wheat  oarefull/  preserved 

and  the  chaff  thrown  away." 


"  Made  up  of  every  creature's  best. 
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**  Various,  that  the  mind 
Of  desultory  man,  studious  of  change. 
And  pleased  with  novelty,  may  be  indulged.*' 


SECOND   SEBIES,    VOLUME   I. 

FROM    THE    BEGINNING,    VOLUME    XXXVII. 


APRIL,    MAY,    JUNE,    1853. 


LITTELL,     SON    AND    COMPANY: 

BOSTON,  NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA 


8TIU0TTra>  BT  BOBJLAT  1S9  BOBBIMS,  B09T0V. 


Dear  Rkader! 

I 

Herewith  we  present  to  you  the  first  volume  of  the  New  Series.  If  you  will 
examine  the  Table  of  Contents,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  Index,  we  hope  you  will  think  it 
superior  to  any  other  quarterly  in  the  world.     Each  volume  is  our  quarterly  number. 

The  Eight  Hundred  and  Twenty-four  pages  which  are  before  you  contain  as  much 
matter  as  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  the  Edinburgh  or  Quarterly  Beviews. 
Each  of  our  pages  contains  as  much  as  two  pages  of  the  other  works. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  abundant  quantity  of  reading  contained  in  "  The  Living 
Age,"  and  as  to  its  quality^  it  is  "  made  up  of  every  creature's  best." 

The  General  Index  to  the  First  Series  is  considerably  advanced,  but  we  cannot  yet 
promise  when  it  shall  be  completed.  The  gentleman  engaged  in  the  matter  finds  it  an 
ever-growing  labor ;  for  as  he  goes  on  he  is  continually  obliged  to  enlarge  his  plan. 
We  think  that  all  who  have  a  complete  set  bound,  will  testify  to  the  continued  and 
growing  interest  of  the  back  volumes.  , 

From  the  great  field  which  is  before  us  we  shall  continue  to  present  to  you,  once  a 
week,  an  abundant  supply  of  matter,  —  matter  for  memory  and  thought,  —  refreshed  and 
quickened  by  as  much  spirit  and  life  as  we  can  gather. 

Excuse  us  if  we  copy  here  ("  business  is  business  ")  a  notice  of  the  Second  Series, 
from  the  New  York  Times,  written  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Eaymond,  who  is  now  in 
Europe,  making  extensive  arrangements  for  the  greater  perfection  of  that  ^1  and  vigor- 
ous paper,  which  we  have  from  the  beginning  taken  great  delight  in. 

«  The  veteran  Littell  I 

*  Age  cannot  wither,  nor  eoitoin  state 
His  infinite  Tariety.' 

After  foimding  and  editing  any  number  of  periodicals,  all  of  which  have  eigoyed  their  hcjday  of  flune 
and  success,  we  have  him  once  more  remodeling  and  renewing  the  Living  Age  for  a  fresh  campaign, 
and  still  higher  claims  npon  popular  &Yor.  The  sixe,  for  one  thing,  has  been  changed  from  a  large 
to  a  medium  octavo  ;  a  decided  amendment  The  number  of  pages  has  been  increased  to  sixty-fonr  ; 
which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  will  always  be  filled  with  the  choicest  selections,  so  long  as  Mr.  Littell 
prepares  copy.  Prose  and  verse  ;  &ct  and  fiction  ;  opinion  and  speculation  ;  the  best  things  in  all 
those  periodicals  whose  portraits  decorate  the  cover;  the  noteworthy  leaders  of  the  foreign  and 
domestic  news  press  ;  and,  indeed,  a  &ir  resume  of  the  literatore  and  creed  of  the  time,  will  crowd 
each  weekly  number.  With  a  programme  so  extended,  and  the  undoubted  good  fiuth  wherewith  all  its 
engagements  are  made,  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  valne  and  popularity  of  the  magazine.  It 
cannot  have  more  of  tiie  latter  commodity  than  it  merits." 

We  copy  the  above  just  as  it  appeared,  —  although  there  are  some  phrases  which 
Bpeak  of  us  as  rather  elderly,  —  trusting  that  none  of  our  r^ular  readers  will  suspect  ua 
of  growing  "  too  old  and  wise."  It  is  cheering  to  find  that  our  labors  receive  the  com- 
mendation of  good  judges. 
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TO  THE  READER. 

Is  beg^ming  a  Seoond  Series,  it  is  proper 
for  us  to  thank  the  numerous  readers  of  the 
First -^  many  of  whom  have  kept  company 
with  us  from  the  beginxung.  Thirty-six  vol- 
umes make  a  long  row  on  your  shelves  ;  but 
there  an  very  few  pages  in  the  whole  which 
may  not  be  read  now  with  nearly  ^  much 
interest  a«  at  first,  and  some  with  more,  be- 
ing of  the  nature  of  fulfilled  prophecy. 

Our  circulation  is  now  greatly  increased, 
ftnd  we  have  endeavored  to  make  some  im- 
provement in  the  form  of  the  work,  and  have 
added  to  the  quantity  of  matter. 

This  number  begins  with  an  article  on 
Lord  John  Russell's  memoirs  of  Moore, 
which  vre  have  copied  from  four  diflerent 
numbers  of  Tfie  Times.  It  created  consider- 
able sensation  in  England,  and  was  thought 
to  have  induced  his  lordship  to  delay  the 
third  volume.  It  is  edifying  to  see  the  lofly 
condescension  of  The  Times  in  regard  to 
noble  authors,  and  lecturers. 

As  a  spedmen  number  of  the  Seoond 
Series,  we  regret  that  a  considerable  variety 
of  poetry  and  short  notices  has  been  crgwded 
out.  It  is  not  so  good  as  the  average  in  this 
respect. 

We  have  lefl  ourselves  room  for  much 
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more  than  we  have  to  say ;  but  intend  in 
this  part  of  the  vrork  to  make  a  note  occa- 
sionally for  your  perusal. 

If  the  cover  should  be  printed  as  weU  as 
vre  hope,  it  will  do  credit  to  Mr.  Billings,  of 
this  city,  who  designed  it,  and  to  the  lb- 
gravers,  Messrs.  Baker,  Smith  &  Andrew. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 
« 
The  Ibllowing  passage  from  Rev.  A.  L.  Stone's 

sermon,  upon  the  death-bed  scene  of  the  great 

statesman,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  whole  :  — 

Let  us  gather  now  closer  within  that  central 
Boene,  around  which  all  these  reflections  group 
and  cluster.  The  chimes  of  midnight  have  died 
away  on  the  ear,  and  the  young  morning  of  the 
Sabbath  is  uphered  in  —  though  the  night  stiU 
holds  its  reign.  It  is  the  chamber  of  deaths 
There,  on  t£it  couoh  of  death,  lies  that  ibrm 
whose  port  and  presence  became  so  well  the 
mighty  crown  of  greatness  it  upheld.  The 
marble  of  death  is  settling  on  that  broad,  capa- 
cious brow,  beneath  which  wrought  and  tri- 
umphed the  grandest  intellect  of  our  coanti7*s 
history.  The  Ufo-hues  are  fiiding  out  from  these 
lips  which  have  dropped  upon  us,  through  the 
times  of  a  generation,  such  great,  earnest,  mas- 
sive truths.  The  voipe  seems  altogether  hashed, 
whose  grand  and  majestic  oratoiy  was  but  the 
fittine  garniture  of  the  regal  thoughts  that 
marohed  forth  in  their  own  kiBgliness  and  scep- 
tred power.  A  dimness  creeping  up  from  the 
shades  of  the  valley  veils  that  detf^^et,  ftill- 
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Oii>ed,  glorious  cje,  that  flashed  its  splendors 
npon  senates,  and  mightj  crowds  led  captive  at 
its  will.  Poweriess  lies  the  hand  whose  lifted 
tokens  shielded  the  sailor  on  the  sea  —  the  hum- 
blest son  of  the  soil  wherever  he  wandered.  The 
idol  of  so  many  souls — the  victor  in  so  manj 
triumphs  in  that  wonderftil  and  unparallelea 
combination  of  the  statesman,  the  lawyer,  the 
orator,  the  first  man  among  men  —  is  on  the 
threshold  of  the  uplifted  portals  of  eternity. 

We  have  followed  the  flight  of  that  soaring 
mind  in  Uie  marches  of  many  an  argument, 
whose  stepping  stones  were  set  as  the  continents, 
in  many  a  burst  of  eloquence,  that  swept  every 
spirit  with  its  resistless  mastery  ;  but  who  can 
follow  it  now,  as  the  ranges  of  the  infinite  open 
around  it,  and  the  unseen  becomes  visible  ?  Its 
own  proper  wings,  no  longer  clogged  by  clay,  the 
shadowing  wings  of  a  great  spirit  departing  are 
unfolding  —  the  earth-chords  are  well-nigh  sun- 
dered ;  but  the  lips  move  yet  once  more — the 
fliiling  heart  rallies  once  again  -—and  the.  legacy 
of  last  words  is  bequeathed  to  the  watchers  ;  — 
words  that  may  well  be  called  prophetic  of  an 
enduring  place  in  the  afiections  of  nis  countrr- 
men  —  prophetic  of  an  undying  memory  in  the 
histories  of  earth — prophetic,  let  us  hope,  of  a 
fkdeless  immortality. 

Pvtnam*$  Monthly  Magazine,  No.  2.  This 
Magazine,  which  seems  to  aim  at  uniting  an 
American  and  an  English  literaiy  interest,  has 
only  reached  its  second  number.  It  is  called  a 
"Blagazine  of  American  Literature,*'  but  an 
edition  of  it  appears  over  here.  We  can  speak 
in  fiivorable  terms  of  its  excellent  promise. 
**  Our  Best  Society"  is  an  admirable  paper,  and 
the  paper  on  Melville  very  interesting.  But  the 
most  remarkable  contribution  is  an  essay  which 
we  have  read  with  much  curiosity,  called  **  Have 
we  a  Bourbon  among  us  ?"  This  essay  professes 
to  establish  the  existence,  in  the  person  of  the 
Rev.  Eleaier  Williaxus,  an  American  mission- 
ary, of  no  less  a  potentate  than  Louis  XVU.,  heir 
qi  Uie  throne  of  France — in  other  words,  the 
young  dauphin  whom  Simon,  the  gaoler,  treated 
with  such  brutalitv,  and  whom  historians  relate 
to  have  died  in  his  childhood.  We  are  aware 
that  the  success  of  certain  fimtastic  literary 
impostures  by  the  gifted  Edgar  Poe  may  have 
tempted  other  writers  to  try  their  hands  at  hoax- 
ing the  public,  and  that  this  article  may  be  a 
specimen  of  vraitemblable  inventions.  But  at 
any  rate,  this  would  leave  it  the  merit  of  much 
ingenuity  and  readableness,  while  it  would  be 
open  to  condemnation  for  the  impertinent  use  of 
the  names  of  living  persons,  amongst  others  of 
the  Prince  de  JoinviUe.  — Morn,  Chron, 

The  Re$toraUon  af  Belirf.  Philadelphia  : 
Herman  Hooker. 

This  is  a  new  argument  in  behalf  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  which  has  created  much  sensation 
in  England  by  the  force  of  its  views  and  the  ear- 
neit  style  ef  the  learned  anonymous  author.  It 
Is  impossible  to  read  it  without  benefit,  and  it 
will  prove  a  most  powerful  antagonist  of  infidel- 
ity. The  work  is  as  yet  inoom^ete.  This  vol- 
ums  contains  the  only  two  parte  yet  published. 


The  first  is  entitled  **  Christianity  in  relation  to 
its  ancient  and  modem  antagonists."  The  sec- 
ond is  *'  on  the  Supernatural  Element  in  the 
Epistles,  and  its  bearing  on  the  argument"  — 
Bulletin, 

Reprint  of  the  Original  Lettertfrom  JVaeh- 
ington  to  Joteph  Reed,  during  the  American 
Revolution,  referred  to  in  the  pamphlete  of 
Lord  Mahon  and  Mr,  Spai^ks,  By  William  B. 
Reed.    Philadelphia :  A.  Hart 

In  consequence  of  a  controversy  about  the  text 
of  these  letters,  Mr.  Reed  has  issued  this  very 
handsome  edition.  For  this  he  deserves  the 
thanks  of  all  historical  students.  The  work  is 
printed  in  the  nicest  and  neatest  way,  and  reminds 
us  more  of  those  cleverly-printed  pamphlets  that 
are  issued  for  the  sake  of  the  public  nowhere 
else  but  in  London.  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  that 
Mr.  Reed  has  been  willing  to  incur  the  hasard 
of  the  cost  and  outlay  of  such  a  work  ;  for,'  had 
he  not  done  so,  there  would  always  have  been  an 
unadjusted  question  as  to  the  fidelity  with  which 
these  letters  have  been  hitherto  published,  and 
their  authority  would  have  been  blemished  and 
hurt,  not  only  as  to  the  truth  and  fairness  of  their 
text,  but  they  would  have  been  open  to  the  sur^ 
mise  that  some  improper  liberties  had  been  taken 
with  them,  and  important  parts  of  them  unwar- 
rantably suppressed.  Now  we  have  them  all  — 
not  only  the  original,  but  also  side  by  side  with 
them  the  additions,  corrections,  and  alteratiotts, 
as  they  were  before  this  was  published.  This  is  as 
it  should  be,  and  will  close  the  door  on  all  future 
cavil  and  dispute. 

By  themselves  the  letters  would  be  of  little 
value,  but  taken  in  connection  with  some  histori- 
cal controversies  that  have  been  heretolbre  agi- 
tated with  harshness  and  bitterness  of  manner  OAd 
feeling,  they  possess  great  interest  and  go  fkr  te 
clear  away  tne  doubts  that  have  rested  upon 
these  questions.  —  BulleHn, 

The  Friende  cf  Chritt  in  the  JVVw  Testa- 
ment.  Thirteen  dtsoourses  ;  hv  Nehemiah  Ad- 
ams, B.  B.  Second  EdiUon  :  8.  K.  Whipple  k 
Co.    Boston,  1868. 

We  have  been  reading  with  unalfooted  delight 
the  volume  of  thirteen  discourses,  recently  pub- 
lished by  Rev.  Dr.  Adams  of  the  Essex  street 
church  in  this  city,  with  the  above  title. 

Those  who  neglect  to  place  this  volume  npon 
one  of  the  selectest  shelves  of  their  library,  will 
miss  doing  justice  to  the  most  original,  most 
affluent,  and  most  useful  volume  of  sermons 
which  the  American  press  has — at  least,  for  a 
long  time — given  to  the  workL  —  Congrega- 
tionaliet.    ^^^ 

Lbrsbs  firom  M.  Victor  Langlois— -travelling 
in  Lower  Armenia,  on  a  scientific  mission  ftt>m 
the  French  government  —  have  been  received 
in  Paris,  announcing  valuable  results  fh>m  his 
research.  He  has,  he  says,  transcribed  a  great 
numtyr  of  inscriptions  fbund  in  the  ChristSan 
Churches  converted  into  mosques  tanoe  the  Mus- 
sulman Conquest,  and  oollected  in  the  Armenian 
convents  many  important  manuscripts  and  hith- 
erto unpublished  medals. 
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IVom  the  Tlmcg. 
MEMOIRS   OF  THOMAS  MOORE.^ 

It  goes  agaixwt  the  grain  to  find  fimlt  with 
Lotd  John.  It  is  most  ungradous  to  rebuke 
the  admirable  spirit  with  which  men  of  his 
ccder  have  set  to  work  of  late,  identifying 
themselves  with  the  literary  taste  of  the  age, 
descending  from  their  sodal  eminence  in  order 
to  win  still  higher  honor  from  intellectual 
labor,  and  borroiiang  lustre  from  pursuits  that 
add  to  the  dignity  of  the  noblest,  as  they  give 
refinement  and  grace  to  the  meanest,  of  men. 
The  homage  paid  by  the  rulers  of  our  country 
within  the  last  few  years  to  the  literary  pro- 
fession is  among  the  most  remarkable  features 
•f  our  remarbible  time.  An  azistocratic 
diieftain  sitting  at  the  same  council-table 
with  a  tribune  of  the  people  is  surely  a  less 
marvellous  sight  than  a  prime  minister  dis- 
ooorsing  before  the  busy  operatives  of  a 
manufacturing  city  upon  the  universality  of 
flhakspeare  and  the  tutored  elegance  of  Pope, 
ffithetrto  it  has  been  a  grievance,  no  less  than 
a  reproach,  to  the  literary  man,  that  fi)r  him 
no  niche  had  been  assigned  in  the  sodal 
fiMo.  Assuredly  it  will  be  his  own  fiiult 
now  if  he  does  not  discover  his  rightful  place, 
and  take  rank  with  his  fellows. 

We  declare  that  no  praise  can  exaggerate 
Hie  merits  of  the  dukes,  earls,  and  barons 
who  have  fidrly  confessed  to  assembled  multi^ 
lades  that  dvilized  man  has  something  yet 
nobler  to  boast  of  than  magnificent  descent, 
and  who  by  their  acts  have  vindicated  a  glory 
surpassing  that  achieved  on  the  battle-field 
bf  fire  and  sword.  But,  let  us  be  permitted 
to  say,  something  more  is  required  than  the 
bara  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  a  profiMmon 
firom  him  who  undertakes  to  follow  it  for  his 
own  credit  and  the  public  advantage.  If 
Uteratnre  reveals  occasionally  the  pretemata- 
ral  signs  of  inspired  genius,  it  also  includes 
the  more  numerous  productions  of  instructed 
and  painstaking  art.  IHiere  is  no  royal  road 
to  sdence,  and  certainly  no  ducal  avenue  to 
philosophy  or  verse.  Welcome,  noble  lords, 
to  the-woricshop,  but  do  not  scorn  the  tods ! 
Labor  with  us  if  you  will — take  your  fiur 
porlaon  of  the  vrages  earned,  but  grudge  not 
the  sweat  that  sweetens  toil  and  maJces  it 
fructify.  Wear  the  laurel  in  your  coronet, 
bat  show  your  title  to  the  leaf! 

*  Memoir»y  Journal,  and  Comapondenee  of  T%oma$ 
fbere.  Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Rob- 
•en,  M.  P.  VoIb.  1  and  2,  LondoB :  Longmans, 
186S. 


Lord  John  Russell  has  not  edited  the  me- 
moirs of  Thomas  Moore.  He  has  not  even 
done  the  next  best  thing.  He  is  a  minister 
of  state,  and  knows  the  worth  of  those  un- 
seen hands  which  undergo  official  drudgery 
for  the  service  of  their  betters.  He  has  not 
availed  himself  of  the  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  a  man  of  letters,  whose  advice  might 
have  been  usefully  taken  in  the  back-room, 
while  his  lordship  was  acquiring  all  possible 
respect  for  his  undertaking  in  the  front.  It 
is  only  too  evident  that  his  lordship  has  suf- 
fered his  materials  to  pass  through  his  hands 
to  the  press  unexamined  and  unsifted.  The 
two  volumes  issued  comprise  the  fragment 
of  an  autobiography,  which,  unfortunately, 
comes  suddenly  to  a  close  before  the  writer 
has  reached  his  twentieth  year ;  four  hundred 
letters,  dating  from  1793  to  1818,  and  the 
b^^nning  of  a  diary,  the  first  entry  oif  wliich 
is  made  on  the  18th  of  August,  1818,  and  the 
last  on  the  30th  of  August  of  Uie  year  follow- 
ing. We  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that 
of  the  four  hundred  letters  at  least  throe 
hundred  might  have  been  dispensed  with,  and 
that  of  the  diaiy  a  considerable  portion  might 
have  been  omitted  without  disappointment  to 
the  reader  or  disadvantage  to  the  fame  of 
Thomas  Moore.  It  is  very  clear  that  if  Lord 
John  intends  to  proceed  with  his  subsequent 
volumes  on  the  plan  he  has  adopted  with  the 
first  two,  no  ordinary  bookshelf  will  suffice 
for  his  contribution  ;  and  it  is  equally  certun 
that,  after  all,  we  shall  be  as  ill  off  for  a  true 
life  of  the  poet  as  we  were  before  his  lord-  • 
ship  undertook  to  edit  his  memoirs. 

If  it  be  not  too  late,  we  would  respect- 
iully  volunteer  to  Lord  John  Russell  a  very 
simple  suggestion.     The  stuff  which  yet  re- 
mains in  his  hands  must  be  abundant,  and 
no  doubt  contains  the  elements  of  a  good 
biographical  work^     The  public  are  not  so- 
lidtous  for  all  the  letters  of  a  deceased  poet... 
unless  such  letters   have  intrinsic  value  as  . 
records  of  noteworthy  facts,  or  are  remask-^ 
able  and  instructive  specimens  of  prose  com-  - 
position.     When  Southey  published  the  life  - 
of  Cowper,  and  made   the  letters  of  that '. 
poet  the  most  prominent  feature  of  his  work,\. 
he   had  justification   for  his   act,  for^  more  • 
charming  epistles  had  never  appeared  vti  au- 
dent  or  modem  times,  and  Englishmen  could 
not  peruse  them  without  lasting  edificatiob  * 
and   delight.     Southey's  own  letters,- .  sub-  - 
sequently  communicated  to  the  werld  by  the  • 
Laiireate*s  son,  came  to  us  in  profaaotn ;  .but  t 
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they  alfld  foimd  an  apology  in  the  ezqnidte 
playfulness  of  thebr  style;  in  the  learning 
which  they  occanonally  reyealed,  and  in  the 
fine  English  with  which  they  were  invariably 
dothed.  Now,  let  us  admire  the  poetry  of 
Tom  Moore  as  we  may,  it  is  impossible  to 
assert  that  his  letters — judging  from  the 
specimens  aJready  ^ven — add  anything  to 
his  fjune,  or  very  much  to  the  informaiaon 
which  Englishmen  are  anxious  to  obtain  con- 
cerning the  public  life  or  private  doings  of 
the  author  of  LaUa^  Rookh,  Out  of  the  four 
hundred  published  letters,  there  are  positively 
not  a  dozen  that  communicate  anything  worth 
recording  of  his  inner  or  outer  self,  that  have 
reference  to  the  current  public  events  of  his 
time,  that  teach  us  anything  of  the  poet's 
struggles,  aspirations,  difficulties,  and  tri- 
umphs. All  of  them,  no  doubt,  are  full  of 
wannth,  feeling,  goodness ;  but  of  such  qual- 
ities all  men  know  Moore  to  have  been  pos- 
sessed, and  hundreds  of  assurances  were  not 
required  to  reach  our  convidtion  on  the  point, 
especially  if  the  unnecessary  evidence  could 
not  be  accompanied  with  some  morsels  of 
substantial  knowledge  and  historical  illustra- 
tion. Simple,  pleasant  utterances  of  a  man's 
gay  spirit  have  no  permanent  interest,  and 
weary  by  their  frequency  and  repetition,  even 
though  they  proceed  horn  the  bosom  of  a 
minstrel.  light,  moreover,  as  Moore's  cor- 
respondence b,  we  are  compelled  to  say  that 
it  loses  even  what  litUe  weight  le^timately 
belongs  to  it  from  a  carelessness  that  is  really 
without  excuse.  Three  letters  following  upon 
each  other*s  heels,  but  all  addressed  to  dif- 
ferent individuals,  contain  a  pretty  &ncy  about 
^  snow,  pioneers,  and  shovels."  It  was  law- 
ful enough  for  Moore  to  elcite  a  smile  by  one 
and  the  some  joke  on  the  countenances  of 
throe  distinct  correspondents  ;  but  it  ia  most 
unwise  in  Lord  John  to  awaken  a  feeling  of 
impatience  by  the  reiteration  of  light  wit 
upon  the  cars  of  one  and  the  same  reader. 
Again.  If  letters  have  no  sensible  substance 
in  themselves,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  editor 
importance  may  be  lent  to  them  by  a  line  or 
two  of  connection  and  explanation.  Not  one 
solitary  link  is  supplied  by  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell ;  so  that  if  interest  is  here  and  there 
by  accident  awakened,  it  expires  almost  as 
soon  as  bom  for  the  want  of  a  sentence  to 
denote  the  character,  position,  and  relation- 
ship of  the  correspondent — the  exiting  cause 
of  the  writer's  transient  inspiration.  Letter 
after  letter  is  addressed  to  mcUviduals  of  whom 


no  mention  is  made  throughout  the  volumes, 
except  at  the  heads  of  the  letters  themselves. 

Our  suggestion  is,  that  Lord  John  RusbqO, 
either  with  his  own  hand,  or,. if  that  be  now 
too  gravely  employed  on  business  of  stale, 
with  the  aid  of  a  competent  assistajut,  shall 
deal  with  the  remaining  letters  of  the  poet  m 
so  much  raw  material  for  biography  rather 
than  as  biogn^hy  itself.  Heaps  of  bricks 
are  not  a  house ;  and  no  architect  oontem- 
plates  unhewn  stone  and  rough  timber  inth 
superstitious  and  unmeaning  affection.  If  it 
be  really  of  vital  consequence  to  print  all 
that  a  poet  has  prosaically  written,  good  or 
bad,  to  the  purpose  or  away  from  it,  we  can- 
not see  why  biographers  should  not  go  a  littlt 
furtiier,  and  publish  a  particular  aooount  of 
all  the  colds  and  influenzas  his  hero  has  eitf- 
ftred,  illustrated  by  the  prescriptions  made 
up  in  order  to  remove  them.  Letters,  diaries, 
memoranda,  or  whatever  else  the  iUustrioiis 
leave  behind  them,  are  sacred  relics,  of  whioh 
the  surriving  trustees  are  bound  to  make  tile 
best  use  in  the  interests  of  society  as  well  at 
of  the  departed.  Those  interests  are  wholly 
neglected  when  the  documents  are  ddivered 
over  without  examination,  and  irrespectivefy 
of  the  public  need.  What  is  the  duty  of  a 
biographer,  if  it  be  not  to  discover,  not  only 
from  the  diaries,  letters,  and  acknowledi^ 
writings  of  an  author,  but  from  every  other 
attainable  source,  the  true  character  of  his 
subject,  in  order  that  he  may  present  to  the 
vrorld,  out  of  his  own  mind^  a  oouplele, 
truthfrd,  and  harmonious  picture-— a  living 
lesson  snatched  from  the  grave,  for  the  ter- 
vice  of  humanity  to  the  latest  time  ? 

Space  is  not  thrown  away,  and  time  is  n6l 
lost,  by  emphatically  calUng  attention  to  theee 
points.  On  the  contrary,  we  gladly  sdse  the 
present  opportunity  to  impress  once  moN 
upon  our  writers  the  necessity  of  dealing  with 
Uography  as  with  any  other  branch  of  liters- 
ture  and  art,  and  of  bringing  to  bear  np«n 
this  most  important  department  of  writing 
the  same  conscientiousness  and  skill  as  aie 
deemed  indispensable  in  other  kinds  of  oom- 
pesition.  It  is  certainly  due  to  Lord  John 
Russell  to  state,  that  if  he  haa  not  surpnesed 
in  efficiency  the  majority  of  our  recent  1»0|^ 
raphers,  he  has  also  not  fallen  much  hekfw 
them.  He  has  stumbled,  it  is  true,  jspoa  tibe 
same  path  as  his  predecessors,  but  with  a 
better  excuse,  it  may  be,  than  they  can  ahaw 
fi»r  going^  lazily  into  the  old  track.  We  ate 
aware  that  Thomas  Moore  conaignod  all  his 
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papers  to  Lord  John  Russell  for  the  benefit 
of  his  \ndow,  and  vre  can  well  understand 
that  Lord  John  might  consider  his  steward- 
Aip  most  satisfiEUitorily  performed  when  he 
had  secured  the  hugest  possible  price  for  his 
wares.  Poor  Tom  Moore  was  scarcely  in  his 
giava  before  it  was  announced  that  the  princely 
boose  of  Longman  had  handed  over  to  Loid 
John  Russell  3,000/.  for  the  precious  papers ; 
and  W6  rejoiced  at  the  increasing  vidue  of 
literary  labor.  But  we  can  rejoice  no  longer 
if  we  are  to  be  told  that  Messrs.  Longman 
flfe  ''  to  bring  themselves  home  "  by  the  pubh- 
oation  of  some  dozen  volumes ,  which,  interestr 
ing,  in  many  respects,  as  they  must  be,  are 
not  called  for  by  the  public,  and  from  which 
readers  will  not  derive  the  information  they 
ore  promised,  and  for  which  they  are  anxious. 
Jt  will  be  a  reflection  upon  editor  and  publisher 
if,  after  all  the  volumes  have  appeared,  it 
■hall  be  found — as  we  fear  must  be  the  case 
—  that  the  poet's  lifo  actually  remains  to  bo 
written ;  and  we  caunot  but  think  that  even 
the  pecuniary  interests  of  Messrs.  Longman 
Would,  so  far  from  suflering,  have  been  ad- 
TDDoed,  had  these  gentlemen  taken  oourage 
lo  deal  with  the  posthumous  papers  of  Moore 
as  the  genuine  and  valuable  ingredients  of  a 
moderately  sized  and  perfect  history,  rather 
than  as  a  complete  and  all-sufficient  work  in 
Hself. 

In  the  preface  to  the  two  volumes  before 
tts  Lord  J.  Russell  states  that  two  embarrass- 
ments chiefly  weighed  upon  him  while  pre- 
paring these  papers  for  the  press.  In  the 
first  place,  he  was  embarrassed  by  the  foar 
of  overloading  his  work  with  letters  and  anec- 
dotes not  worth  preserving ;  and,  secondly, 
deeming  that  the  poet  had  left  much  to  his 
hiographer*s  discretion,  he  was  visited  by  an 
aisety  *'  to  preserve  the  interest  of  letters 
and  of  a  diary  vmtten  with  great  freedom 
and  familiarity,  at  as  little  cost  as  possible  to 
those  private  and  hallowed  feelings  which 
ought  always  to  be  respected."  Truth  com- 
pels us  to  remark,  that  the  amount  of  '*  em- 
barrassment," whatever  it  might  be,  was 
manifestly  insuffident  to  save  his  lordship 
from  the  commission  of  the  very  errors  which 
he  tried  to  avoid ;  for,  not  only  are  the  two 
Tolumes,  as  already  mtimated,  fearfully  over- 
laden with  letters  that  are  altogether  value- 
leas  ;  but  "  private  and  hallowed  feelings " 
are  by  no  means  respected  to  the  extent  that 
nnoere  piety  would  suggest.  Had  Lord  John 
been  visited  vrith  profitable  compunctions,  he 


would  unquestionably  have  omitted  from  the 
diary  much  that  had  reference  to  the  Ufa  of 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  Had  he  perused 
his  documents  with  ordinary  care  he  would 
have  expunged  much  that  bears  upon  the 
history  of  Thomas  Moore  himself.  That  the 
editor  has  not  taken  extraordinary  trouUe 
with  his  interesting  occupation  is  made  sin- 
gulariy  evident  by  one  instance  of  carelessness, 
which  vre  strongly  recommend  to  the  nolioe 
of  Messrs.  Longman  whenever  they  publish  a 
second  edition.  In  the  second  page  of  his 
autobiography  written  m  his  early  manhood, 
Thomas  Moore  deliberately  states  that  *'  on 
the  28th  of  May,  1779,  I  was  bom."  In 
vol.  2,  page  253,  Lord  John  Russell  vmtes 
in  a  note  —  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  notes 
in  the  two  volumes  —  that  **  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  Mr.  Moore  always  supposed  he 
was  bom  in  the  year  1780." 

It  must  be  home  in  mind,  that  although 
the  Life  of  Sheridan  was  not  published  by 
Moore  until  1825,  yet,  as  he  states  in  the 
preface  to  that  work,  the  first  four  chapters 
of  the  life  were  written  as  far  back  as  1818 ; 
and  it  is  now  clear  firom  the  diary  that  the 
years  1818  and  1819  were  to  some  extent  oo- 
cupied  in  the  collection  of  &cts  and  anee- 
dotes 'relating  to  this  biographical  undertak- 
ing. In  tratii,  the  diary,  as  far  as  it  reaches, 
is,  for  the  most  part,  a  commonplace  book  for 
the  reception  of  Sheridaniana.  Moore  pays 
vints,  makes  calls,  dines  out  mainly  to  coUeel 
gossip  for  his  ftiture  publication ;  and  the 
reader  will  not  be  astonished  to  leam  that  a 
pleirtiftd  harvest  of  scandal  was  gathered  and 
duly  garnered  up  in  the  notebook  m  question. 
We  are  forced  to  inquire  whether  it  did  not 
once  occur  to  Lord  John  Russell  that  justioe 
to  the  living  as  well  as  to  the  dead  might  de- 
mand the  erasure  of  passages  never,  we  are 
convinced,  written  down  for  permanent  record, 
and  only  admitted  at  the  time  into  the  poet's 
diary  as  recollections  of  gossip  idly  dropped, 
though  industriously  picked  up,  at  the  dinner- 
table?  Poor  Sherry!  Has  the  grave  cov- 
ered over,  these  forty  years,  tho  foults  and 
foibles  of  your  melancholy  life,  only  that  they 
may  be  now  dragged  to  light  again  with  a 
more  offensive  odor  by  your  self-styled  fiiendst .' 
Are  there  no  hearts  still  throbbing  to  whom  - 
the  memory  of  Sheridan  may  be  dear  and 
predoos,  who  have  "private  and  hallowed 
feelings  "  worthy  of  respect,  and  who  may 
not  be  disposed  to  prove,  as  easily  they  might, 
the  inoonsistenoy  of  the  }dle  tale  vmt  down 
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In  the  diary,  ^ith  the  Bolemn  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  Moore  himself  in  the  publi^ed 
life  of  Richaixl  Brineley  ?  The  impression  of 
Sheridan  derived  by  the  reader  of  Moore's 
diary,  as  Lord  John  Russell  has  suflered  it  to 
go  forth  to  the  worid,  unsmpped  of  any  of 
its  light  and  idle  gossip,  is  that  the  author 
of  the  School  for  Scandal  was  a  swindler  and 
a  scoundrel.  But  that  such  was  Moore's 
opinion  of  his  eloquent  countryman  we  have 
the  best  reason  in  the  world  for  disbeliev- 
ing —  to  wit,  the  evidence  submitted  by  Moore 
himself  in  his  life  of  the  orator  and  drama- 
tist. Those  memoirs,  albdt  written  at  the 
time  rather  with  the  view  of  meeting  the 
prepossessions  of  his  Whig  patrons  than  of 
apologizing  for  the  frailties  of  the  dead  and 
defenceless  man  of  genius,  contain  deliberate 
and  frank  admissions  wholly  incompatible 
with  the  feeling  inspired  by  the  stories  that 
are  left  to  blast  Sheridan's  memory  in  the 
diary — admissions  which,  if  they  prove  any- 
thing at  all,  show,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  al- 
though in  his  search  for  materials  Moore  did 
not  hesitate  to  note  down  for  remembrance 
every  anecdote  and  piece  of  information,  in- 
different or  good,  that  came  in  his  way,  yet 
eventually,  after  seven  years'  investigation  of 
the  whole  case,  he  felt  bound  to  disocdss^from 
his  mjnd  all  the  calumnies  that  envy  and 
hatred  had  engendered,  and  all  the  scandal 
which,  unfortunately,  a  too  lax  career  had 
provoked.  Was  it,  we  ask,  for  Lord  John 
to  expose  in  such  a  case  as  this  what  Moore 
himself  had  suppressed  ?  We  find  it  stated 
in  the  diary  that  **  the  conduct  of  Sheridan 
1005  of  the  meanest  and  most  swindling  kind^^^ 
and  that  '*  his  actions  were  one  series  of  de- 
bauchery and  libertinism. ' '  Hard  measure  this 
for  poor  Sheridan !  Did  not  the  memoirs, 
seven  years  subsequently,  give  the  lie  broad- 
ly to  the  whole  assertion  ?  Those  memoirs 
distinctly  state — we  entreat  Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell at  his  leisure  to  refer  to  them  —  that, 
although  it  was  only  during  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life  that  Sheridan  behaved  reck- 
lessly, yet,  even  **  amid  all  the  distresses  of 
these  latter  years,  he  appears  but  rarely  to 
have  had  recourse  to  pecuniary  assistance 
from  friends ;"  they  aver  that,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  faults  of  the  man,  the 
tremendous  sufferings  of  his  last  days  were 
more  than  a  sufficient  expiation  for  his  sins  ; 
that  his  sense  of  what  was  right  survived  his 
ability  to  practise  it ;  that  he  *'  always  meant 
fidriy  and  honorably,  and  that  to  the  inevita- 


ble pressure  of  drcumstances  alone  any  fiiil- 
ure  that  occurred  in  his  engagements  vras  H 
be  imputed ;"  that,  '*  so  &t  from  never  pay- 
ing his  debts,  as  is  often  asserted  of  him,  fa« 
was,  in  fiMst,  always  paying ;"  that,  '*  his 
debts  were  by  no  means  so  considerable  as 
has  been  supposed ;"  that  he  often  paid  a 
debt  twice  over  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
not  paying  it  at  all ;  that,  *'  if  his  peouniaiy 
irregularities  are  to  be  considered  in  referenoe 
to  the  injury  they  inflicted  upon  others,  tha 
quantum  of  evil  for  which  he  is  responsibk 
becomes,  after  all,  not  so  great ;"  that  '*  one 
actually  wonders  at  the  unlucky  managemeni 
which  contrived  to  found  so  extensiye  a  repu- 
tation for  bad  pay  upon  so  small  an  amount 
of  debt ;"  that  *'  tiiere  are  few  to  whoee 
kind  and  afibctionate  conduct,  in  some  of  the 
most  interesting  relations  of  domestic  life,  bo 
many  strong  and  honorable  testimonies 


mun ;"  that,  *'  it  b  impossible  to  regard  his 
career  otherwise  than  vrith  the  most  charitok 
ble  allowances ;"  and  that,  finally,  **  had  ha 
been  less  consistent  and  disinterested  in  hit 
public  conduct,  he  might  have  commanded 
the  means  of  being  independent  and  respect- 
able in  private  —  he  might  have  died  i^  rich 
i4)ostate,  instead  of  closing  a  life  of  patriotism 
in  beggary  —  he  might  have  hid  his  head  in 
a  coronet,  instead  of  earning  for  it  but  the 
barren  v^reath  of  public  gratitude." 

We  do  not  murmur  because  '*  noble  aeso- 
dates,"  who  never  moved  a  finger  to  help 
the  living,  took  delight  in  blackening  the 
good  name  of  the  dead  ;  but  we  do  eomplaiii 
that  Lord  John  Russell,  when  he  met  vrith 
the  slanders  heaped  upon  the  head  of  a  maa 
who,  though  from  the  ranks,  still,  like  him- 
self, loved  literature  with  the  same  ardor  thai 
he  cherished  popular  rights,  did  not  hesitate  to 
inflict  upon  his  memory  bitter  wounds.  Oh, 
how  much  easier  to  open  than  to  heal !  One 
hour  spent  in  the  study  of  the  Life  of  Sherif 
dan^  by  Thomas  Moore,  would  have  sufficed 
to  prove  to  Lord  John  Russell  the  propriety 
and  absolute  necessity  of  drawing  his  pen 
across  the  unauthenticated  passages  in  Um 
diaiy,  which  are  fatal  to  the  reader's  good 
opinion  of  Sheridan.  That  hour  was  Urn 
much,  and  the  present  generation  are,  ao- 
<xifdxn^jj  left  by  his  lordship,  vrithout  ont 
syllable  of  counsel  or  of  warning,  to  believe 
that  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  vnis  a  svrin* 
dler,  a  debauchee,  and  a  libertine,  with  not 
one  solitary  redeeming  virtue  to  raise  hin 
firom  the  dust  in  which  he  lies. 
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But  Moore,  hmiBelf,  sufiers  almost,  as  much 
as  Sheridan,  from  his  editor *b  want  of  thought 
and  care.  The  mother  of  the  poet  had  a 
laudable  ambition.  She  was  the  wife  of  a 
man  who  kept  a  small  wine-store  in  Dublin ; 
but  she  was  also  the  mother  of  a  lad,  who, 
from  his  childhood,  had  exhibited  remarkable 
^ilitj,  and  her  strongest  pasdon  was  to 
raise  the  youth  as  high  as  she  could  in  the 
social  scale.  Tom  was  placed  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  way  of  great  people,  and,  we 
must  add,  the  youth  took  to  his  company  as 
cordially  and  easily  as  it  took  to  him.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  the  larger  portion  of  Moore*s 
letters  should  be  addressed  to  a  fond  mother ; 
and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
greater  number  of  these  letters  should  be 
filled  with  childish  expressions  of  delight  and 
▼anity  at  the  condescension  of  the  fine  socie- 
ty to  which  the  poet — because  he  could  sing 
and  otherwise  amuse  it  —  had  found  instant 
admittance.  But  it  certiunly  is  astonishing 
that  such  e{»stles,  which  could  have  been  in- 
tended only  for  the  mother's  heart,  should 
be  now  offi)nsively  thrust  before  the  stranger^s 
eye,  which  cannot  choose  but  turn  involun- 
tarily from  communications  with  which  it  has 
no  concern,  and  which  it  can  never  properly 
appreciate.  Had  Lord  John  Russell  desired 
to  create  a  feeling  of  disgust  in  the  minds  of 
his  readers,  he  could  not  have  set  about  the 
task  in  a  more  business-like  manner  than  by 
the  publication  of  such  letters  as  the  follow- 
ing. We  will  give  a  brief  specimen,  at 
length  ;  there  are  unfortunately  dozens  to 
match  : — 

Chatsirorth,  Jan.  25, 1816. 

Mt  deabsst  Mothsb:  —  I  snatch  a  moment 
from  the  whirl  of  lords  and  ladies  I  am  in  here, 
to  write  a  scrambling  line  or  two  to  you;  they 
are  all  chattering  at  this  moment  about  me  — 
dukes,  countesses,  &c.,  &o.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  a 
most  princely  establishment,  and  the  following 
are  the  company  that  sat  down  the  first  day  I 
came :  —  Loni  and  Lady  Harrowby  and  their 
daughter  (he  is  a  minister,  you  know),  Lord 
and  Lady  Jersey,  Lerd  and  Lady  Boringdon, 
Lord  and  Lady  Leveson  Gower,  Lord  and  Lady 
Morpeth,  Lord  and  Lady  Cowper,  Lord  Kin- 
niard,  the  Duke  himself,  and  the  poet  myself, 
with  one  or  two  more  inferior  personages.  I 
could  have  wished  Bessy  were  here,  but  that  I 
know  she  would  not  have  been  comfortable  in  it 
She  does  not  tike  any  strangers,  and  least  of  all 
would  she  like  such  grand  and  mighty  strangers 
as  are  assembled  here. 

I  hope,  my  own  dear  mother,  I  shall  find  a 
letter  at  home  fh)m  you,  with  better  accounts 
than  my  father  gave  us  in  his  last 

Ever  your  own ,  Tox. 


We  can  see  the  flush  of  maternal  pride 
that  sufiuses  the  old  lady's  cheek  aa  she 
reads  this  valuable  communication  for  tbo 
twentieth  time.  We  can  also  understand 
the  unsatisfiictory  feeling  with  which  the  in- 
dulgent reader  peruses  it  for  the  first.  Why 
is  it  necessary  to  perpetuate  such  documents  ? 
What  do  they  show  us  of  the  poet^s  lifii 
which  we  core  to  look  at  ?  What  character- 
istic do  they  illustrate  which  we  are  solidt- 
ous  to  adm^  ?  Why  should  we,  page  after 
page,  be  annoyed  when  no  annoyance  was 
intended  t  —  and  why  ore  the  sacred  commu- 
nications of  mother  and  child  to  be  thrown 
indiscriminately  before  a  world  that  makes  no 
allowances  for  the  extravagances  of  afiection 
when  it  is  severely  appealed  to  as  a  critic  and 
a  judge  ? 

Let  no  man  henceforth  leave  his  papers  to 
the  discretion  of  an  editor,  until  he  has  pru- 
dentiy  reduced  to  ashes  whatever  documente 
a  decent  regard  to  his  character  for  consist- 
ency renders  it  necessary  to  destroy.  Tom 
Moore  is  not  generally  a  moralist,  whether  in 
his  diary  or  in  his  letters  ;  but  one  entry  in 
the  former  is  too  remarkable  for  the  distinct 
enuncnation  of  a  fine  moral  sentiment  to  bt 
overlooked.  The  question  b  concerning  tht 
paternity  of  Scott's  novels.  '*  Another  ar» 
gument,"  writes  Moore,  *'  between  us  (Rog- 
ers and  myself),  was  on  the  justifiableness  of 
a  man  asserting  solemnly  that  a  book  was  not 
fas,  when  it  really  was,  I  maintained,  that 
no  man  had  a  right  to  put  himself  into  a  si^ 
nation  which  required  ties  to  support  him  in 
it.  Rogers  quoted  Paley  about  the  expedi- 
ency of  occasionally  lying,  and  mentioned 
extreme  cases  of  murder,  &c.,  which  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  point  in 
question,  and  which  certainly  did  not  con- 
vince me  that  Scott  could  be  at  all  justified  In 
such  a  solemn  falsehood.  At  last  Rogen 
acknowledged  that  saying  'on  his  honor' 
was  going  too  fiur ;  as  if  the  simple,  solemn 

ASSERTION  vWAS  NOT   EQUALLY  SACRED  !  "      W« 

recommend  Lord  John  to  compare  this  stem 
entry  in  the  diary  with  the  following  looser 
passage,  from  letter  218,  vol.  2,  p.  331.  It 
is  addressed  to  Mr.  Power,  the  publish^  of 
Moore*8  music  :— *'  I  have  collected  all  th« 
littie  squibs  in  the  political  way  which  I  havt 
written  for  two  or  three  years  past,  and  am 
adding  a  few  new  ones  to  them  for  publici^ 
tion.  .  .  .  /  shall f  of  coxtrse,  deny  the 
trifles  I  am  Tuno  doing ;  yet,  if  they  are  Uked, 
I  shall  be  sure  to  get  the  credit  of  them,^* 
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What  imaginable  need  waa  there  to  retain 
either  of  these  obeerrations,  and  what,  at  all 
0rent8,  but  downright  madneea  or  premedi- 
tated malice  could  have  suggested  the  print- 
ing of  both  ? 

But  Lord  John  is  not  content  with  exhib- 
Hing  this  single  evidence  of  self-contradic- 
tion !  He  keeps  back  nothing  likely  to  dam- 
age his  hero.  What  editor  but  his  lordship 
would  have  thought  it  necessary  to  transmit 
to  posterity  the  following  letter,  addressed  by 
Moore  to  his  mother?  — 

There  is  so  much  call  for  the  opera  that  I  have 
made  a  present  of  it  to  little  Power,  to  publish  ; 
that  is,  nominally,  I  have  made  a  present  of  it, 
but  I  am  to  have  the  greater  part  of  the  profits, 
notwithstaoding.  I  do  it  in  Uiis  way,  however, 
fbr  two  reasons, — one,  that  it  looks  more  digni- 
fied, and,  the  second,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  give 
anything  more  to  Carpenter ;  yet,  do  not  think  it 
worth  breaking  with  him  till  I  have  something 
of  consequence  to  give  Longman. 

Or  the  following  to  Mr.  Power  ?  — 

I  told  you  a  little  flh  about  the  Examiner , 
and  the  reason  was,  I  had  no  idea  it  would  have 
takeA  notice  of  what  I  thought  a  very  foolish 
thing,  and  was  ashamed  to  aoknowledse  even  to 
you.  That  is,  however,  the  only  squib  I  have 
sent  Perry  since  I  left  town. 

Or  the  following  to  Mr.  Longman,  which 
puts  forth  an  announcement  quite  as  dishon- 
orable— if  dishonor  there  beat  all — as  Bx 
Walter's  half-serious  denial  of  authorship? 
Moore  is  spcakbg  of  LaUa  Bookh^  which  is 
not  yet  completed,  —  , 

I  mean,  with  your  permission,  to  say  in  town 
that  Vu  work  it  finithed ;  and  merely  withheld 
fW>m  publication  on  account  of  the  lateness  of 
the  season.  This  I  do  in  order  to  get  rid  of  all 
the  teasing  wonderment  of  the  literaiy  quidnuos 
at  my  being  so  long  about  it,  ftc. 

It  would  be  easy  to  repeat  these  instances 
ad  nauseam.  But  we  forbear.  None  but  the 
moat  indiflbrent  hand  would  have  permitted 
them  to  remain,  v^thout  one  syllable  of  com- 
ment or  explanation,  in  the  teeth  of  such  par- 
agraphs as  those  vre  have  quoted  from  the 
diary ;  for,  standing  in  thdr  nakedness,  they 
indicate  a  prevailing  state  of  mind  which 
we  are  convinced  did  not  belong  to  Thomas 
Moore,  and  convey  a  seriousness  which  the 
vrriter  never  intended  to  attach  to  the  sylla- 
bles.  Thomas  Moore  was  not  an  habitual 
liar,  yet  we  must  oondude  from  the  above 
pavely  recorded  passages  that  he  vras  a  hyp- 
ocrite and  liar  both.  We  repeat,  a  very  lit- 
tle trouble  and  time  only  were  necessary  to 


qualify  the  force  of  Q]q)re8sions  uttered  in 
lightness  of  heart,  and  vrith  no  disposition  to 
deceive.  But  the  trouble  and  time  are  not 
vouchsafed.  Tom  Moore  left  part  of  an  au- 
tobiography behind  him  ;  he  left  piles  of  let- 
ters behind  him ;  he  left  a  huge  diaiy  behind 
bun  ;  and  here  the  whole  carUoad  is  cast  in 
a  confused  and  undistinguished  heap  before 
us,  in  order  that  we  may  ourselves  extract, 
as  best  we  may,  the  jewel  that  lies  imbedded 
there. 

We  shall  humbly  endeavor  to  perform  this 
offioe.  An  interesting  life  is  that  of  Thomas 
Moore,  and  not  without  its  uses.  It  shall 
be  our  part  to  trace  its  oourse,  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  reader,  from  its  origin  until 
the  period  at  which  the  present  volumes 
leave  it.  Grateful  as  we  are  for  the  spirit 
in  which  Lord  John  Russell  has  undertaken 
his  service  of  love,  and  eager  as  we  are  to 
welcome  the  spuit  of  literary  brotherhood 
that  has  exhibited  itself  in  high  places,  we 
can  only  lament  that  these  volumes  are  less 
satisfiMitory  than  we  know  it  to  be  in  tha 
power  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  have  rendered 
them. 

.  When  Lsaak  Walton  apolo^zed  to  the  rea- 
der for  his  life  of  Donne,  he  sought  to  disarm 
criticism  by  frankly  avovring  that,  having 
once  oommenced  to  take  notes  for  his  undei^ 
taking,  he  "became  like  those  men  that 
enter  easily  into  a  lavrauit  or  a  quarrel,  and, 
having  begun,  cannot  make  a  fiur  retreat  and 
be  quiet  when  they  deore  it."  Our  mors 
recent  autobiographers  have  unfortunately 
felt  no  such  necessity  to  persevere  to  the  end 
of  their  labors.  They  have  timidly  retired 
from  the  suit  before  it  was  well  commenced, 
and  have  shovm  no  heart  for  the  public  ver- 
dict. Sk  Welter  Scott,  bom  in  1771,  left 
behind  him,  in  an  old  cabinet  at  Abbotsfoid, 
an  autobiogr^hical  sketch,  which  tells  pleaa- 
antly  enough  of  the  vmter's  doings  from  infancy 
down  to  the  year  1702,  and  then  suddenly 
breaks  oflT.  Southey,  the  most  industrious 
and  indefatigable  of  scribes,  whose  histories  are 
voluminous,  and  whose  poems  are  endless, 
bravely  determined,  in  his  forty-sixth  year,  to 
vmte  tiie  history  of  his  life,  and  went  to  work 
with  a  vigor  and  success  that  left  nothing 
to  be  desired.  Vain  eflTort!  The  '**q"m#^ 
fragment  deposits  the  writer  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  in  Westminster  School,  and  there 
leaves  him.  With  his  own  hand  the  door  of 
that  school  is  never  again  opened.  Ton 
Moore,  whose  lively  pen  oould  not  poasibly 
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.  have  been  better  engaged  than  in  the  nair&- 
tion  of  his  own  vivacious  story,  sdzes  hid 
qnill  in  the  prime  of  life,  resolved  to  do  for 
himself  and  the  public  what  nobody  can  do 
half  so  well  for  either ;  and  charmin^y  de- 
tails the  course  of  his  history/  from  its  davm 
in  1779  until  its  noon  in  the  year  of  grace 
1799,  cruelly  leaving  the  afternoon,  the  twi- 
light, and  the  black  night,  to  be  described  by 
other  and  less  capable  hands.  He,  like  the 
rest,  withdraws  from  his  great  enterprise  be- 
fore it  is  £Eurly  begun,  content  to  add  another 
to  the  inany  monuments  of  the  world  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  human  weakness  of  the  buHd- 
an  as  of  their  ingenmty  and  skill. 

Why  is  it  that  the  hearts  of  these  writers, 
which  beat  so  stoutly  at  the  beginning  of  the 
journey,  suddenly  Q&g  even  before  the  heat  of 
the  day  has  come  on  t  Can  it  be  simply  that 
tunlight  rests  upon  the  distant  scenes  of  boy- 
hood ;  that  memory  has  hoarded  up  the 
recollection  of  the  unclouded  time,  and  revels 
in  it ;  that  the  spirit  becomes  depressed  as 
the  golden  region  is  gradually  quitted,  and 
utterly  beaten  in  presence  of  the  storms 
which  first  give  note  of  vicissitude,  and  indi- 
cate the  struggles,  the  battles,  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  life  ?  Or  is  it  that  youth,  which  is 
the  season  of  the  ima^nation,  may  lawfully 
be  painted  in  the  colors  of  fancy,  while  man- 
hood must  content  itself  v^ith  the  soberer 
hues  of  reason  and  judgment  ?  Or  is  it,  after 
'  aU,  that  when  a  distinguished  poet  or  novel- 
ist describes  his  own  childhood,  he  disports  in 
a  field  exclusively  his  own,  and  that  when  he 
ventures  upon  times  familiar  to  his  contempo- 
raries he  is  subdued  by  the  knowledge  that 
his  once  all-credulous  listeners  have  suddenly 
become  his  well-informed  and  exacting  critics  1 
Be  the  explanation  what  it  may,  the  fiict  is 
hero'.  Our  chief  modem  vmters  generously 
promise  us  an  account  of  their  lives,  and  they 
put  us  off  with  a  meagre  chapter.  The  rule 
is  invariable,  and  admits  of  no  exception.  As 
oert^nly  as  they  begin,  so  surely  they  stum- 
ble on  the  threshold.  Thomas  Moore  tells  us 
that  he  was  bom  in  Dublin  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  May,  1779.  He  was  of  the  hum- 
blest ori^.  His  grand&ther  on  his  mother's 
aide,  who  Uved  in  Wexford,  was  engaged  in 
the  providon  trade,  and  had  something  to  do 
with  weaving;  but  of  his  paternal  grand- 
fiither  he  knew  literally  nothing,  never  hav- 
ing heard  his  name  mentioned.  His  own 
&ther  kept  a  small  wine-store  in  Dublin ;  so 
ttiat  the  poet  b  mdebted  to  no  one  but  him- 


self for  the  celebrity  he  vron^  and  for  the 
social  rank  which  he  vms  not  slow  to  attain. 
Humble,  however,  as  the.  parents  of  Moove 
might  be,  his  mother,  at  least,  seems  to  hum 
been  possessed  of  talents  highly  serviceable 
to  her  son.  In  many  respects  she  was  a 
remarkable  woman.  At  a  very  early  age  tho 
child  exhibited  undoubted  genius,  and  she 
took  extraordinary  pains  to  cultivate  the  gift. 
She  sent  him  early  to  school,  and  at  home 
encouraged  his  talents  by  ev^  availaUs 
means  as  they  developed  themselves.  Two 
mistakes,  in  her  very  pardonable  and  amiable 
anxiety  to  advance  the  interests  of  her  child, 
Mrs.  Moore  committed.  She  was,  perhaps, 
too  eager  to  force  him  into  the  society  of  the 
great,  and  somewhat  too  desirous  to  see  him 
ministering  to  the  amusement- of  his  betters. 
The  efiect  of  such  maternal  teaching  Moore, 
with  all  his  admirable  qualities,  never  thor- 
oughly outgrew.  It  is  manifest  in  his  diary, 
and  overflows  in  his  correspondence.  At 
every  period,  as  we  shall  see,  he  was  much 
too  soUdtous  for  a  seat  at  the  high  tables,  liiid 
for  the  privilege  of  vrinning  approval  from 
exclnsive  lips  by  means  of  his  accomplish* 
ments.  Before  he  rhymed  Tom  was  an  actor  ^ 
as  a  mere  child,  he  informs  us,  he  was  sin-' 
gled  out  by  the  master  of  the  Dublin  gram* 
mar  school  on  days  of  public  examination  as 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  successful  exhib- 
itors in  the  academy.  As  a  child,  also,  he 
put  forth  his  first  pretensions  to  poetry,  anoe 
in  the  year  1789  he  remembered  to  have 
written  his  earliest  verses.  No  wonder  that 
tho  vintner's  wife  felt  proud  of  her  son  ;  more 
marvellous  that,  with  all  her  love  and  pride, 
she  did  not  utterly  spoil  the  susceptible  and 
ardent  mind  that  submitted  to  her  training. 
Indulgence,  though  excessive,  happily  stopped 
short  of  neglect  of  duty,  or  rather  compre- 
hended the  performance  of  the  very  first  of 
duties.  Mrs.  Moore,  quick  to  discern  that, 
vrithout  solid  aoqiurements,  her  boy  could 
never  retain  the  popularity  won  by  his  his- 
trionic and  other  feats,  evinced  the  greatest 
solicitude  to  promote  his  school  studies.  She 
herself  examined  him  daily  in  his  lessons, 
and  was  vigilant  to  note  his  progress.  Boom 
curious  instances  of  her  aflectionate  seal 
Moore  records.  On  more  than  one  occasion, 
when  the  lad  had  gone  to  bed,  the  mothev 
being  away  from  home,  the  latter  would  take 
care  to  visit  the  bedside  on  her  return,  oad, 
waking  up  the  sleeper,  induce  him  to  repeat 
the  lessons  he  had  prepaxed  for  the  fi^Howiog 
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day.  Moore,  who,  to  his  last  hour,  loveA 
his  mother  with  a  fine  and  manly  afieotion, 
vividly  remembered  in  his  age  how  cheerfully 
and  happily  he  had  obeyed  in  his  childhood 
the  mother's  nocturnal  summons,  and  how 
peacefully  he  slept  after  pleasing  her  with  the 
performance  of  his  task. 

A  third  faculty  made  itself  evident.  While 
■till  a  child  Moore  discovered  a  taste  for 
music,  as  well  as  for  recitation  and  poetic 
oompodtion.  The  mother,  quick  to  make 
the  most  of  the  talent,  possessed  herself  of  an 
old  harpsichord,  employed  a  youth,  who  vras 
in  the  service  of  a  tuner  in  the  nighborhood, 
to  gire  her  mm  instruction,  and  enoounged 
the  child  —  as  was  her  wont  —  to  exhibit  his 
musical  powers  to  all  her  visitors  —  his  taste 
for  singing  corresponding  with  his  pasaicm  for 
music.  In  due  time,  by  dint  of  great  econ- 
omy, the  good  lady  contrived  to  save  money 
enough  to  ezchauge  the  old  harpsichofd  for  a 
new  pianoforte;  pleasant  gatherings  then 
took  place  in  the  private  apartments  of  the 
wine-store,  at  which,  after  supper,  the  song 
went  round,  and  little  Tom  would  give,  vrith 
general  applause,  the  best  of  Dibdin's  songs, 
while  his  mother  delighted  all  listeners  with 
«uch  approved  ditties  as  **  How  sweet  in  the 
woodlands!*' 

But,  as  before  stated,  the  main  object  of  a 
useful  life  was  still  paramount  in  the  senable 
mother's  mind.  In  1793,  when  Tom  was 
fourteen  years  old,  an  act  of  enfranchisement 
was  passed  which  enabled  Roman  Gatholics 
thenceforward  to  enter. the  University  and  to 
go  to  the  bar,  and  Mrs.  Moore  resolved  at 
once  that  her  boy  should  receive  such  an 
education  as  would  enable  him  to  distinguiih 
himself  in  the  profession  of  the  law.  In  the 
Dublin  school  there  was  a  Latin  usher.  Mrs. 
Moore,  in  pursuance  of  her  system,  loaded 
this  teacher  with  dvilities,  invited  him  to  her 
house,  and  induced  him,  by  other  acts  of 
kindnesfl,  to  regard  his  pupil  with  somewhat 
of  the  affection  she  felt  for  her  son.  The 
consequence  of  this  excusable  diplomacy  vras 
the  rapid  advance  of  Tom  not  only  in  the 
learned  languages,  but  in  all  the  other  studies 
of  the  school.  He  vras  well  prepared  when 
he  entered  Trinity  College,  in  1794,  a  year 
after  his  first  printed  poem  had  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Antkologia  Hibemica,  in  the 
form  of  *' Verses  to  Zelia,  on  her  charging 
the  author  with  vnriting  too  much  on  love." 

At  the  Univernty  Tom  followed  the  bent 
of  his  genius ;  he  worked  steadily,  acquiring 


knowledge,  and  occamonally  vrrote  poetry  fbr 
the  gratification  of  his  mother  and  the  won- 
der of  her  acquaintance.  His  college  com- 
panions were  the  ardent  spirits  of  the  time, 
and  his  best  beloved  friends  those  who  were 
most  deeply  implicated  in  revolutionary  de- 
signs. It  is  well  for  Moore  that  he  con- 
trived to  escape  the  subsequent  fate  of  his 
less  fortunate  companions ;  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  but  for  the  strong  maternal 
injunctions,  and  his  ovm  good  sense,  his  excit- 
able soul  must  have  been  drawn  into  the 
troubles  that  proved  so  fatal  to  his  feUovrs. 
Once  only  he  identified  himself  with  the  Irish 
conspirators  by  contributing  a  letter  to  the 
columns  of  their  organ ;  but  the  horror  of  his 
mother  at  the  discovery  of  his  rashness  vras 
sufficient  to  airest  the  pen  forever  afterwards. 
Better  employment  was  that  found  by  Moore 
in  Marsh's  library,  to  which,  through  his 
acquaintance  with  the  son  of  the  librarian, 
our  student  obtained  admittance  during  the 
months  it  vms  closed  to  the  public,  and 
where,  by  hunting  through  the  old  book- 
shelves, he  teUs  us  he  acquired  **  much  of 
the  odd,  out-of-the-way  sort  of  reading,  that 
may  be  found  scattered  through  some  of  his 
^ariier  worics.''  It  was  here  that  he  accumu- 
lated notes  for  the  work  upon  which,  at  a 
very  early  period  of  his  academical  career,  he 
had  set  his  heart  —  namely,  the  translation  of 
the  whole  of  the  odes  attributed  to  Anacr^on. 

While  Moore  was  thus  occupied  in  the 
legitimate  studies  of  the  University  his  sen- 
sible mother  continued  her  exertions  on  his 
behalf  out  of  doors.  It  was  necessary  that  he 
should  read  French,  and  the  indefatigable 
lady  accordingly  procured  the  services  of  a 
Frnich  refugee,  who,  like,  all  the  teachers  of 
the  youthful  poet,  vras  forthwith  made  a 
friend  of  the  house,  and  a  partaker  of  the 
fiunily  cheer.  In  the  course  of  five  months 
Tom  made  rapid  progress  under  the  hands  of 
the  kindly  treated  and  grateful  M.  La  Fosse. 

Moore  vras  nineteen  years  old  when  he 
took  his  degree.  At  this  period  he  had  made 
considerable  advance  in  his  Anacreon^  and  he 
ventured  to  hope  that  he  might  obtain  for  it 
a  dasncal  premium  from  the  University. 
The  Provost,  however,  shook  his  head  solemnly 
at  the  amatory  and  convivial  production,  and 
Moore  vras  fiUn  to  reserve  his  translation 
for  a  more  extended  audience.  He  looked 
tovrards  London.  The  scholastic  apprentioe- 
ship  over,  it -vras  time  to  begin  the  battle. 
The  lad  was  to  be  entered  at  the  Temple,  and 
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then  to  help  himself  on  as  best  he  might. 
Slender  was  the  purse  which  the  adventurer 
oarried  with  him  to  the  great  city.  The 
fiimily  resources  were  scanty  at  the  best,  and 
the  boy's  inevitable  expenses  proved  a  serious 
drain.  But  every  penny  was  joyfully  scraped 
together,  and  the  loving  and  dutiful  son  went 
forth.  Part  of  the  small  sum  which  he  ear- 
ned with  him  was  in  guineas,  and  these  the 
■dllcitous  mother  carefidly  sewed  up  in  the 
waistband  of  his  pantaloons.  Sewed  up  in 
another  part  of  his  clothes  was  a  scapula,  or 
mall  bit  of  cloth  —  an  unfailing  remedy 
against  all  harm  —  duly  blessed  by  the  priest. 
Fortified  by  this,  by  his  devoted  mother*s 
prayers,  and  by  his  own  consciousness  of 
power,  he  first  trod  the  streets  of  London. 

London  was  a  dangerous  scene  for  so  warm 
a  nature  as  that  of  the  young  candidate  for 
its  applause.  From  his  very  childhood  Moore 
had  lived  in  gay  society,  had  been  flattered 
for  his  acting,  for  his  singing,  and  for  his 
own  ori^nal  songs.  His  mother  had  made 
him  what  is  called  "  a  show  child,"  and  per- 
fect success  had  attended  all  his  exhibitions. 
Still,  Moore  was  protected  firom  the  most 
baneful  kind  of  dissipation  by  two  fortunate 
circumstances.  From  the  commencement  of 
his  musical  displays  he  had  accompanied  him- 
self on  the  pianoforte,  so  that  he  had  become 
absolutely  dependent  upon  his  instrument,  even 
in  his  convivial  songs.  This  fact,  and  his 
natural  disposition,  which  induced  him  always 
to  prefer  the  society  of  women  to  that  of 
men,  constituted  his  best  defence  against  the 
ooarser  seductions  of  the  metropolis,  and  no 
doubt  preserved  the  refinement  of  his  mind. 
Arrived  in  London,  introductions  to  the  best 
people  were  easy.  Li  Ireland  the  lad  had 
mixed,  much  to  his  mother's  satisfaction, 
fiuniliarly  in  society  firom  which  she  and  her 
husband  were,  of  course,  rigidly  excluded. 
From  his  Irish  fiiends  and  patrons  letters 
were  taken,  and,  although  young  Moore  had 
no  better  lodgings  than  **  a  front  room  up 
two-pair  of  stairs  at  No.  44,  George-street, 
Portman-square,  for  which  he  paid  six  shil- 
linga  a  week,"  and  although  he  lived  vrith 
•M  the  economy  his  affection  for  the  dear 
ones  at  home  induced  him  to  exercise,  he 
■topped  at  once  into  high  regions,  secured  his 
footing,  and  remained  there  welcome  to  the 
last. 

The  first  visit  to  the  metropolis  must  have 
been  a  brief  one,  for,  afler  going  through  the 
fonns  of  initiation  at  the  Temple,  and  arrang- 


ing vrith  Stockdale,  of  Hccadilly,  for  th# 
publication  of  Anacreonf  Moore  made  the  best 
of  his  way  back  to  his  "  dear  Dublin  home." 
Not,  however,  to  remain. 

It  was  (Moore  writes  himself)  on  niy  next  visit 
to  England,  that  having,  through  the  medium  of 
another  of  my  earliest  and  kindest  friends,  Joe 
Atkinson,  been  introduced  to  Lord  Moira,  I  was 
invited  to  pav  a  visit  to  Donington-park,  on  my 
way  to  London.  This  was,  of  course,  at  th^ 
time,  a  great  event  in  my  life,  and  among  the 
most  vivid  of  my  early  English  recollections  is 
that  of  my  first  night  at  Donington,  when  Lord 
Moira,  with  that  high  courtesy  for  which  he  was 
remarkable,  lighted  me  himself  to  my  bedroom  ; 
and  Uiere  was  this  stately  personage,  stalking  on 
before  me  through  the  long  lighted  gallery,  bear- 
ing in  his  hand  my  bed  candle,  which  he  delivered 
to  me  at  the  door  of  my  apartment. 

With  this  fine  historical  picture  of  iht 
great  Lord  Moira  lighting  the  little  poet  to 
his  magnificent  bed  at  Donington,  we  grievt 
to  say  the  brief  autobiography  closes.  No 
doubt  the  imaginative  youth  had  dreams  thai 
night  as  rich  and  Oriental  as  his  own  per- 
fumed Eastern  tale.  What  wonder  that, 
falling. gratefully  and  sweetly  to  sleep  upon 
his  silken  pillow,  oblivious  of  wine-stores  and 
London  booksellers  and  coming  struggles,  tha 
blissful  poet  should  be  loath  to  rouse  himself 
again !  We  aie  remorseless,  and  must  waka 
him. 

Brilliant,  indeed,  were  the  prospects  of  Tom 
Moore  when  he  quitted  Donington  for  London, 
and  said  '*  Qood  by  "  to  Lord  Moira,  only  to 
say  "  How  do.  you  do? "  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Anacreon  was  to  be  published  by 
subscription :  numberless  were  the  fine  peopla 
who  subscribed  for  the  work,  and,  to  crown 
all,  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  consented,  in 
person,  to  reodive  the  dedication.  The  aflb- 
bility  of  the  said  Qeorge  towards  the  young 
songster  was  overwhelming,  and  one  only 
marvels  that  Tom  oould  have  found  the  heart 
at  any  time  to  satirize  his  once  gradouf 
patron.  "  I  was  yesterday,"  vmtes  the  lad 
of  twenty-one. 

Introduced  to  his  Kqyal  Highness  the  Prinea 
of  Wales.  He  is,  beyond  doubt,  a  man  of  veiy 
fosoinating  manners.  When  I  was  presented  to 
him,  he  said  he  was  vexy  happy  to  know  a  man 
ofmyabilitiet;  and  when  I  thanked  him  forth* 
honor  he  did  me  in  permitting  the  dedication  of 
Anacreon,  he  stopped  me,  and  said  the  henov 
was  entirely  his,  in  being  allowed  to  pat  hia 
name  to  a  work  of  such  merit.  He  then  said  thai 
he  hoped,  when  he  returned  to  town  in  the  winter, 
we  should  have  many  opportunities  of  enjoying 
each  otherU  eocieiy ;  that  he  was  passlonataly    , 
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fond  of  music,  and  had  long  heftrd  of  my  talents 
in  that  way.    Is  not  all  this  very  fine  ?" 

line!  It  is  superb.  But  familiarity  in- 
creases. A  few  months  aflerwards  prince 
and  poet  meet  at  a  ball.  The  salutation 
was,  *'  How  do  you  do,  Moore  ?  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  ;*'  just  as  Tom's  &ther  would  have 
said  to  the  vintner  over  the  way.  And  the 
thing  goes  on!  Tom  on  one  occasion  has 
only  time  to  write  a  few  lines  to  his  mother. 
But  what  lines  they  are— cveiy  one  a  volume 
in  itself!  — 

The  prince  was  extremely  kind  to  me  last 
night  at  a  small  sapper  party  at  which  I  met 
him  ;  every  one  noticed  the  conliality  with  which 
he  spoke  to  me.  His  words  were  these : —  **  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  you  here  again,  Moore.  From 
the  reports  I  have  heard  I  was  afraid  we  had  lost 
you.  I  assure  you*'  —  laying  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder  at  the  same  time  —  "it  was  a  subject  of 
general  concern."  Could  anything  be  more  flat- 
tering ?  I  must  say  I  felt  rather  happy  at  that 
moment. 

If  Moore  did  not  feel  not  <Mily  happy,  bnt 
•iipiemely  blest,  during  the  wliole  of  his  early 
I;/>ndon  career,  be  was  not  the  lad  vre  think 
him.  Never  vna  aspirant  for  publio  favor 
80  feted  and  caressed.  Never  had  the  delib- 
erate plans  of  a  fond  mother  been  crowned  so 
speedily  with  the  most  triumphant  success  ! 
We  literally  envy  the  feelings  with  which  the 
absorbed  lady  must  have  contemplated  letter 
sfler  letter,  all  bearing  vritness  to  the  value 
of  her  eariy  arrangements  and  to  the  marvel- 
loos  wisdom  of  her  educational  system.  Tom 
has  hardly  a  shirt  to  his  back,  yet  the  great 
world  lies  at  his  feet.  We  call  the  reader^s 
attention  to  the  fbllovring  proofr,  gathered  at 
random  from  the  letters :  —  January  27, 1801. 
—  "  What  do  you  think  t  Lord  Mobra,  who 
came  to  tovni  but  yesterday,  called  on  me  in 
person  to-day,  and  left  his  card :  is  not  this 
QKoellent  t"  March  Ist.  —  *'  Last  night  I  had 
jur  invitations.  Everything  goes  on  swim- 
mingly with  me.  I  dined  vrith  the  Bishop 
of  Meath  on  Friday  last,  and  went  to  a  party 
at  Mrs.  Crewe *s  in  the  evening.*'  By  the 
6th  of  March,  things  have  got  to  suoh  a 
hei^t  that  there  is  not  a  single  night  for 
which  ^he  young  Irishman  has  not  three 
ilititations,  but  he  "  takes  Hammersley*s  ad- 
vice, and  sends  showers  of  apologies.'*  On 
the  4th  of  March  Lady  Harrington  had  sent 
her  servant  after  the  lad  to  two  or  three 
places,  vrith  a  ticket  for  the  "  Ancient  Music," 
which  is  the  King's  concert,  and  which  is  so 
ideot  that  those  '*  who  go  to  it  onght  to 


have  been  at  court  before."  Lady  Harring- 
ton had  got  the  ticket  from  one  of  the  prin- 
cesses, and  her  ladyship's  servant  never  rested 
until  he  had  discovered  the  general  favorite 
and  deposited  the  precious  talisman  in  his 
hands.  "Tou  may  be  assured  I  hurried 
home  and  dressed  for  the  '  Ancient  Munc ' 
immediately."  March  24th. — "  What  do  yon 
think  ?  Young  Lord  Forbes  and  another  young 
nobleman  dine  with  me  to-morrow.  This  was 
a  thing  put  on  me,  and  I  shall  do  it  with  a 
good  grace."  June  16th.  —  Lord  Moira  goes 
a  great  round  out  of  his  way  to  set  the  lad 
dovm  '*  at  Sir  Watkin's,  from  Mrs.  Duff's, 
where  we  met  a  large  rout."  The  new  year 
begins  quite  as  splendidly  as  the  old  year 
goes  out.  January  30,  1802.  —  *'  I  go  this 
evening  to  a  Blue  Stocking  supper,  at  Lady 
Mount-Edgecumbe's :  it  is  the  first  this  season, 
and  I  shall  be  initiated.  I  met  all  my  old 
fashionable  fiiends  at  a  rout  last  night,'  the 
opening  of  the  season ;  three  hundred  people." 
A  yearns  experience,  and  Tom  gives  himself 
airs.  March  4,  1802,  just  one  twelvemonth 
afler  Lady  Harrington's  servant  had  rushed 
through  the  tovm  afler  Moore  with  the  *'  An- 
cient Music  "  ticket  in  his  hand,  our  young 
gentleman  assumes  the  style  and  language  of 
his  5^.  "  The  people  !  "  the  young  coxcomb 
vmtes  to  the  vintner's  lady,  whose  head  must 
really  have  become  bevrildered  by  this  time, 
"  the  people  vriU  not  let  me  stay  at  home  as 
much  as  I  vrish,  and  I  sometimes  vrish  all  the 
duchesses  and  marchionesses  ckez  le  diabk  !  " 
Have  we  no  painter  who  will  draw,  for  the 
next  exhibition,  good  Mrs.  Moore  spelling  this 
epbtie  to  her  friends  in  the  small  drawing- 
room  of  Aungier-street,  No.  12,  at  the  comer 
of  little  Longford-street,  Dublin  ? 

We  can  afibril  space  for  only  two  more 
extracts  ;  but  these  will  speak  for  all  the 
rest.  On  the  2d  of  June,  1802,  Moor* 
vnrites  to  his  mother  an  account  of  one  day's 
occupations  :  —  "I  breakfasted  with  the  Lord 
Mayor,  dined  with  Lord  Mobra,  and  went  in 
the  evening  to  Mrs.  Butler's,  the  Duchess  of 
Athol's,  Lady  Mount-Edgecumbe's  and  Lady 
Call's,  which  was  a  ball,  vrhere  I  danced  till 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning."  On  the  17th 
of  April  following  he  gives  her  to  understand 
that  "  there  are  no  less  than  three  fiinulies 
about  this  country  who  are  tearing  me  to 
spend  the  spring  at  their  houses."  TIm 
lucky  litterateur  monopolizes  the  &vor  of 
country  as  of  tovni ! 

Yet  rack  not  jour  soula  with  envy,  serfbet 
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df  ihe  present  time !     We  admit  that  dach- 
nmnflft  and  marchion^asea  do  not  plagae  ^u 
'with  inyitations  until  jou  are  forosd  to  wish 
the  inTiters  chez  U  diable.     We  grant  that  no 
oounteaa'  lacqueys  are  seeking  you  in  ail  the 
haunts  of  fiishion  in  order  to  conduct  you  to 
places  still  more  select.     We  will  take  your 
wofd  for  it  that  great  lords  do  not  earn 
honor  by  lighting  you  to  your  couch,  and 
that  royal   princes    do  not   lean  on  your 
shoulder  while  they  assure  you  that  your 
temporary  absence  from  the  metropolis  has 
been   "  a  subject  of  general  concern ;"  but 
we  entreat  you  never  to  forget  that  the  great 
among  us  are  traffickers  of  their  &yors,  as 
the   small    are  dealers  in  the  oommodides 
by  which  they  live.     One  acknowledgment 
cveepB  out  again  and  agam  in  the  daaaling 
ofiiatles  of  Thomas  Moore.      If  honor  is 
conforred  upon   him,  he  communicates  still 
more  delight  to  the  givers.     With  the  same 
bfeath  that  he  announces  having  dined  with 
the  Bishop  of  Meath  he  states  that   "  his 
•ongp  have  taken  such  a  rage  ;  even  surpass- 
ing what  they  did  in  Dublin."     Whfle  he 
makes  a  vaunt  of  shaking  hands  with  the 
prince  at  Lady  Harrington's  supper,  he  also 
boasts  that  at  that  supper  prince  and  lady, 
hostess  and  guests,  are  charmed  beyond  ex- 
pression with  his  displays.     *'  Monk  Lewis," 
he  writes,  ''  was  '  in  the  greatest  agonies  ' 
the  other  night  at  Lady  Donega11*s,  at  having 
oome  in  after  my  songs.     '  Pon  his  honor,  he 
had  come  for  the  express  purpose  of  hearing 
me.* "     As  time   wore  on,  Moore  himself 
became  gradually  aware  of  the  tacit  under- 
standing that  existed  between  him  and  his 
magnificent    entertainers.      Whatever    may 
have  been  his    first    impresnons,    he  was 
obliged  to  learn  at  last  that  the  fiivors  <fis- 
pensed  to  him  were  matters  of  sale  and  bar- 
gain, just  as  if  he  had  received  them  like 
00  much  gold  over  the  counter.     Although 
Moore  sang  exquisitely,  and  with  a  pathos 
and  expression  that  cannot  be  underwood  by 
those  who  were  not  privileged  to  hear  him, 
yet,   being  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  it 
was  impossible  to  hire  him  like  an  opera 
iiiigor.     Aristocratic  countenance  was  more 
pMsious  to  the  poet  in  his  youth  than  any 
4>tlier  ooin,  and  for  suoh  countenance  he  sold 
to  earthly  buyers  his  heavenly  ^fta.     How, 
as 'he  grew  older,  he  grew  also  weary  of  tiie 
hdlow  and  barren  remunemtion,  we  gather 
firofn  more  than  one  significant  passage  in  his 
latHtts.     '*It  is  strange,"  he  om»  pathel-. 


ically  writes  to  his  mother,  ''  that  people 
who  value  the  silk  so  much  should  not  feed 
the  poor  worm  who  wastes  himself  in  spinning 
it  out  to  them."  Ttve  years  after  penning 
these  syllables  he  writes  to  the  same  corre- 
spondent :  "I  have  often  said  I  was  careless 
about  the  attractions  of  gay  society,  but  I 
think,  for  the  first  time,  I  begin  to  feel  really 
so.  I  pass  through  the  rows  of  fine  carriages 
in  Bond-street  without  the  slightest  impa- 
tience to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  those 
inside  of  them."  The  feeling  of  equanimity 
was,  however,  less  fixed  in  the  bosom  of  the 
ardent  poet  than  it  appears  to  have  been  in 
the  breasts  of  his  patrons.  He  continued  to 
minister  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  great  until 
it  pleased  God  to  darken  his  fine  intellect,  and 
to  render  him  unconscious  equally  of  the 
good  and  the  evil  of  this  world.  The  great 
forgot  him  utterly  before  he  died ;  for  at  his 
grave  there  stood  of  them  all  not  one  solitary 
representative,  even  to  mourn  the  loss  of  the 
music  that  had  once  lent  such  enchantment 
to  their  halls. 

In  his  youth  Moore  justly  looked  for 
advancement  from  his  princely  entertainers. 
The  majority  of  them  were  men  of  marie,  of 
influence,  and  of  power.  He  was  poor ;  and, 
beyond  the  necessity  he  felt  for  providing  as 
securely  as  possible  for  his  own  muntenance, 
he  had  always  a  commendable  anxiety  to 
administer  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  Uioee 
at  home,  who  had  sacrificed  already  so  largely 
for  him.  He  was  well-informed  —  a  scholar  — 
a  poet.  If  patronage  should  fall  to  his  aristo- 
cratic firiends  he  was  willing  to  receive  his 
fiur  share  of  the  goods  of  fortune.  One  piece 
of  patronage  came  in  his  way  in  1803,  at 
which,  for  a  moment,  he  was  ready  to  dutch, 
although  a  minute  afterwards  he  as  eagerly, 
rejected  it.  We  learn  dimly  from  a  letter, 
dated  May  20,  1803  —  which,  as  usual,  is 
left  to  tell  its  own  tale  darUy  without  one 
line  of  comment  from  the  editor  —  that  the 
poet  laureateship  was  at  this  time  oflered  to 
Moore  in  a  manner  that  "  would  disgust  any 
man  with  the  least  sphrit  of  independence 
about  him "  —  that  poor  Tom,  thidung  his 
parents  were  in  immediate  want  of  money, 
instantly  accepted  it  nevertheless,  and  then, 
hearing  that  his  father  had  no  instant  neces- 
sity for  assistance,  threw  the  mtuation  up  after 
enclosing  an  "  Ode  for  the  Burthday,"  written 
in  desolation  of  heart,  we  presume,  by  com- 
mand of  the  authorities. 

Three  months  afterwards  a  more  inviting 
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prospect  opened.  On  ibe  7th  of  Aogost, 
Moore,  being  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Moira  at 
Donington,  is  infbrmed  by  that  important 
personage  that  Tiemey  had  oflered  him  the 
gift  of  a  place  which  government  had  left  at 
his  (Tiemey's)  disposal,  and  now  Lord  Moira 
ofiered  it  to  Moore.  Tom,  knowing  whose 
heart  the  intelligence  will  chiefly  delight, 
writes  off  to  his  mother  at  onoe  :  —  '*  It  must 
be  something  far  from  contemptible,  as  Lord 
M.  told  me  in  confidence  l^emey  was  under 
obligations  to  him,  and  that  this  was  the 
first  opportunity  he  had  of  in  any  manner 
repaying  them.''  Moore  is  only  twenty-four, 
and  his  fortune  is  made  outright.  There  is 
only  one  drawback  to  his  otherwise  unquali- 
fied satisfiiction.  The  gold-mine  is  &r  off,  — 
nether  in  England  nor  in  Ireland,  but  across 
the  seas.  Well,  what  matter  ?  An  appoint- 
ment which  the  government  gives  to  llemey, 
and  which  Tiemey  gives  to  Lord  Moira  to 
wipe  off  obligations,  and  which  Lord  Moira 
gives  to  Moore  as  a  high  mark  of  &.vor,  must 
surely  be  considerable  enough  to  enable  the 
wh<de  Moore  &mily  to  emigrate  together.  So 
Tom  thinks,  and  so  he  writes  to  his  mother. 
Mr.  Moore,  senior,  is  full  of  becoming  grat- 
itude and  approval.  *'  For  his  particular 
part,  he  thinks,  with  his  son,  that  there  is  a 
singular  chance,  as  well  as  a  special  interfei^ 
once  of  Providence  in  getting  so  honorable  a 
situation  at  this  very  critical  time."  Tom 
goes  to  town  firom  Donington  with  a  letter 
from  Lord  Moura  to  Mr.  Tiemey,  and  is  in- 
formed that  the  valuable  office  is  as  distant  as 
Bermuda,  and  that  the  duties  of  the  poet 
will  be  those  of  a  re^trar — to  examine  all 
the  skippers,  mates  and  seamen,  who  are  pro- 
duced as  witnesses  in  the  causes  of  captured 
vessels.  Still  Moore  consoles  himself.  He 
"  finds  Bermuda  is  a  place  where  phyncians 
order  their  patients  when  no  other  air  will 
keep  them  alive;"  —  how  tempting  a  spot 
for  a  lively  young  gentleman,  carolling  firom 
morning  till  night  in  the  silken  lap  of  London 
fiuhion !  Well !  within  a  month  of  his  ap- 
pointment Moore  sails.  He  reaches  America 
dn  his  way.  The  business-like  character  of 
the  whole  proceeding  peeps  out  in  a  letter 
addressed  by  Moore  to  his  mother  firom  Nor- 
folk, Virginia,  Dec.  2, 1803  :  —  <<  It  is  extraor- 
dinary," he  writes,  "  that  I  cannot,  even 
hero,  acquire  any  accurate  information  with 
respect  to  the  profits  of  my  re^trarship." 
Ibe  ladies  cry  when  Tom  leaves  America,  and 
uj   "ih!fij  never  parted  with  any  one  so 


relnctantly ;"  but  depart  he  most,  if  only  to 
ascertain  the  value  of  the  app(»ntment  giwn. 
by  Mr.  Tiemey  to  wipe  out  "  obligations." 
The  registrar  reaches  Bemiuda,  and  on  thi 
19th  of  January,  1804,  just  four  months  after 
Moore  sailed  fin>m  Portsmouth,  he  writes 
home  thus:  —  ''Dear  mother^  I  shall  tell 
you  at  once  that  it  is  not  worth  my  wlnle  to 
remain  here.  I  shall  just  Btap  to  finish  my 
work  for  Carpenter  (the  London  publisher), 
which  vriU  occupy  me  till  the  spring  months 
come  in,  when  the  passages  home  are  always 
delightfolly  pleasant,  and  then  I  shall  get  upon 
the  wing  to  see  my  dear  friends  onoe  more." 
Before  the  year  is  out  Tom,  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted vrith  his  occupation,  is  again  on 
British  shores.  But,  like  a  pmdent  young 
genUeman,  he  takes  steps,  both  in  Bermuda 
and  at  home,  for  securing  his  future  welfare. 
''  I  have  no  doubt,"  he  writes  to  his  mother 
after  his  return,  ''  that  my  situation  at  Ber- 
muda vnll  turn  out  someUiing  for  me ;  ths 
men  I,  have  appointed  are  of  the  most  respect- 
able in  the  island."  And  as  to  his  own 
employments.  Lord  Moira,  of  course,  will  tabs 
care  of  them.  ''  He  assured  me  in  the  kind- 
est manner  that  he  had  not  for  an  inetanl 
lost  right  of  me.  He  could  now  give  me  a 
situation  immediately,  but  it  would  requba 
reudence  abroad,  and  he  added,  '  We  matt 
not  banish  you  to  a  foreign  garrison.'  I 
answered,  'that  as  to  occupations,  I  was 
ready  to  undertake  any  kind  of  business  what- 
ever.' '  Yes,'  says  he,  '  but  we  must  find 
that  burinees  at  home  for  you.'  " 

Two  w<nrds  of  comment  upon  the  abova 
interesting  paragraph  before  we  stop.  The 
"  lespectable"  deputy  whom  Moore  left  to 
do  his  work  in  Bennuda  turned  out  a  scoun- 
drel, and  all  but  ruined  his  principal;  and 
Lord  Moira,  oppressed  with  dignities  hioaself, 
never  once  raised  a  finger  to  help  the  sanguine 
client  who  had  unwisely  built  upon  his  lordly 
promises. 

Tom  Moore  was  always  a  Liberal.  He 
beg^  life,  as  we  have  seen,  the  sympathisiiig 
companion  of  the  ill-fated  conspirators  ef 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  he  continued  to 
the  laat  an  adherent  of  the  school  of  which 
his  present  noble  biogr^>her  must  now  be  ao- 
counted  the  head.  The  poet  vras,  hovrever, 
too  much  petted  by  the  great  families  to  keep 
his  liberality  as  fresh  and  wholesome  as  il 
might  have  been.  Tom  waa  a  liberal  and 
something  less.  He  had  popular  views  with 
a  decidedly  aristooratio  \m».    He  was  a 
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of  ihe  people,  initiated  into  the  rites  bj  a 
^[Nrinkling  of  rose-water.  No  man  living 
ooold  be  more  offended  at  Tory  jobbery  than 
Tom  Moore  ;  yet  he,  alas !  on  the  very  first 
opportunity,  took,  as  we  have  read,  a  situa- 
tion from  the  government,  perfonned  its 
duties  for  a  month  or  two,  and  then  quitted 
his  post  forever,  leaving  behind  him  a  dep- 
uty, about  whom  he  made  no  iurther  inquiries 
until  the  victims  of  the  said  deputy*s  miscon- 
duct thought  proper  to  make  the  most 
urgent  inquiries  respecting  him,  Thomas 
Moore,  the  principal.  The  immediate  fruit 
of  the  Bermuda  trip  was  the  publication  in 
the  early  spring  of  1806  of  Epistle^  Odes^ 
and  other  Poems,  dedicated  to  '*  Francis,  Earl 
of  Moira,  General  in  His  Majesty's  forces, 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  Constable 
of  the  Tower,  &c.;"  and  it  is  amusing  enough 
to  compare  the  subHme  inscription  with  the 
preface  that  immediately  follows  it,  and  with 
the  accents  of  disgust  at  Lord  Moira's  subse^ 
quent  neglect,  which  reveal  themselves  in  the 
correspondence,  and  to  which  we  shall  here- 
after have  occasi  n  more  particularly  to  refer. 
It  was  impossible  to  panegyrize  Lord  Moira, 
wrote  Tom  in  the  dedication,  because,  as  an 
honest  Spartan  once  said  of  Hercules,  no  one 
liad  ever  thought  of  blaming  him.  It  was 
very  much  easier  to  abuse  the  Americans  in 
the  preface,  because,  we  presume,  no  classic 
authority  had  in  their  case  ever  furnished  a 
precedent  for  withholding  censure.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  that  Moore,  passing  from  the 
dazzling  scenes  of  London  &8hion,  in  which 
ho  had  reason  to  believe  himself  idolized, 
should  have  been  struck  And  amaced  by 
the  fierce  and  resolute  aspect  of  masculine  life 
that  suddenly  encountered  him  in  the  United 
States  ;  but  we  must  express  some  concern 
when  vre  find  the  firiend  of  Emmet,  the 
admirer  of  Fitzgerald,  and  the  sympathizer 
with  struggling  freedom  in  every  land,  afibct- 
ing  to  be  shocked  with  *'  the  rude  familiarity 
of  the  lower  orders  in  America,"  vrith  *'  the 
unpolished  state  of  sodety  in  general,*'  and 
to  believe  that  because  the  hardy  RepubHoans 
were  in  1806  —  not  quite  thirty  years  after 
independence  had  been  won  —  *' still  remote 
from  the  elegant  characteristicB  of  fineedom, 
every  sanguine  hope  of  the  future  energy  and 
greatness  of  America  "  must  immediately  be 
repressed.  Had  Moore  acquired  his  liberal 
oreed  in  the  depths,  and'  not  in  the  heists,  of 
Loftdon  society,  he  would  not  so  readily  have 
dei^Miired  of  a  country  too  intent  at  the  time 


upon  the  daily  business  of  life  to  bestow  even 
a  passing  thought  upon  its  silken  frivolities. 

The  impression  which  the  mind  of  Moore 
'*  received  from  the  character  and  manner  of 
these  Republicans  "  suggested  the  chief  epis- 
tles found  in  the  volumes  of  which  we  spcnk. 
But  the  publication  contained,  also,  poems  of 
a  very  different  order.  If  we  do  not  mistake, 
Moore,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  collected 
works,  separated  the  transatlantic  sketches 
from  the  other  verses,  and  gave  to  the  '^  Epis- 
tles and  Odes  '^  the  new  titie  of  Poems  relai^ 
ing  to  America.  But  in  the  original  edition 
the  labors  of  Juvenal  were  firequently  relieved 
by  the  strains  of  Catullus,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  ingenuous  youth  of 
1806  did  not  take  quite  as  much  harm  from 
the  poet^s  amorous  suggestions  as  they  de- 
rived profit  from  his  more  sonorous  anti- 
RepubUcan  couplets.  To  the  abuse  which 
Moore  received  on  account  of  the  lighter 
compositions  we  are  happily  indebted  for  the 
most  interesting  chapter  in  the  poet's  post- 
humous publication — an  inimitable  chapter, 
for  the  ss^e  of  which  we  willingly  pardon  the 
shortcomings  of  all  the  rest.  Many  solemn 
and  instructive  discourses  have  been  vmtten 
against  the  bloody  practice  of  duelling ;  but 
we  question  whether  any  treatise  ever  pub- 
lished is  so  calculated  to  convince  mankind  of 
the  utter  absurdity  of  the  unholy  custom  as 
Moore's  rimple  narrative  of  his  warlike  mee^ 
ing  with  Jeffrey,  who  had  openly  declared  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  that  **  Thomas  Moore, 
in  his  Epistles  and  Odes,  had  made  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  his  readers.*' 

Moore  vras  twenty-seven  years  old  at  the 
time  —  an  Irishman  and  a  very  fine  gentle- 
man, as  we  must  all  admit.  The  month  was 
July,  and  he  had  just  **oome  up  to  London  from 
a  visit  to  Donington  Park,  having  promised 
my  dear  and  most  kind  friend,  the  late  Dow- 
ager Lady  Donegal,  to  join  her  and  her  aster  at 
Worthing."  To  Worthing  he  went,  and  put 
up  at  the  inn  ;  and  there,  in  bed,  the  book 
with  the  blue  and  yellow  cover  reached  him, 
containing  the  attack.  The  first  impulse  of 
the  oflEbnded  poet  was  to  hasten  to  E£n- 
burgh,  and  to  demand  satisflEustion  on  the 
very  spot  where  the  insult  had  been  oflbred. 
One  contemptible  but  also  very  serious  obsta- 
cle prevented  this  design  from  being  carried 
out.  The  knight  had  not  money  enough  to 
pay  the  journey.  In  fact,  the  emptinen  of 
Moore's  pockets,  and  his  magnificent  modi 
of  life  in  spite  of  it,  giive  to  his  portnil  a 
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fine  Rembrandt  effect  on  all  oocurionB. '  We 
remember  that  when  he  was  first  introduced 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  we  were  very  nearly 
losng  the  important  ceremony  altogether, 
amply  because  Tom's  coat  had  "  grown 
confoundedly  shabby  ;*'  and  he  had  not 
money  enough  to  buy  another.  What  would 
hare  happened  if  a  speculative  tailor  had  not 
consented  to  make  a  new  coat  for  two 
guineas  and  an  old  one,  we  fear  to  think. 
In  the  midst  of  his  fashionable  whirl  we  find 
him  praying  that  his  poems  may  sell  fast 
enough  to  enable  him  to  buy  a  few  neces- 
■ary  shirts  and  cravats  ;  and  he  makes  pro- 
tracted visits  to  great  houses,  where  he  stays 
'*  much  longer  than  he  wished  or  intended, 
limply  from  not  having  a  shilling  in  his 
pockets  to  give  the  servants  on  going  away," 
being  forced  at  last  to  beg  the  necessary 
gratuity  as  a  temporary  loan  from  his  pub- 
lisher in  town.  But  to  the  duel.  Not 
being  able  to  travel  to  Edinburgh,  the  angry 
poet  goes  moodily  to  London,  and  there,  as 
the  fiites  contrive,  Jeffrey  arrives  at  the  very 
tame  time.  Moore  vmtes  to  a  friend  to  join 
him  in  town  as  soon  as  possible,  and  teUs 
the  reason  why.  The  friend  is  a  sensible 
man,  and  vriU  not  stir.  Tom  has  then  re- 
course to  another,  who,  not  b^g  sensible, 
undertakes  his  delicate  mission.  Tom  pro- 
vided him  with  his  credentials.  The  **  friend  " 
WHS  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jef- 
frey containing  the  reviewer's  imputations, 
and  the  following  unmistakable  reply  to 
them  by  Moore  himself: — 

Tou  are  a  liar ;  yes,  sir,  a  liar ;  and  I  ohoose 
to  adopt  this  harsh  and  vulgar  mode  of  defiance 
in  order  to  prevent  at  once  all  equivocation  be- 
ti««en  us,  and  to  oompel  you  to  adopt,  for  your 
own  satisfaction,  that  alternative  which  you 
might  otherwise  have  hesitated  in  afEording  to 
mine. 

The  satis&ction  required  by  the  fiery  little 
man  was,  the  reader  vrill  idlow,  that  of  a 
'*  gentleman ;"  but  the  language  in  which 
it  waa  demanded  is  decidedly  that  of  a  vint- 
ner. Poor  Mr.  Jeflrey,  fifty  years  ago,  had 
but  one  course  to  take.  He  referred  Moore's 
firiend  to  his  own  friend  (Mr.  Homer) ;  ar- 
rangements for  mortal  combat  were  instantly 
made,  and  the  meeting  was  fixed  for  the 
foUoirittg  morning  at  Chalk  Farm.  Moore 
abne  on  the  preceding  evening,  and 
his  meal  went  forth  and  purchased,  at 
n  shop  in  Bond  street,  powder  and  bullets 
«doagh  for  a  score  of.  duels.    This  buabi 


done,  and  the  pistols  secured,  he  proceeded 
to  a  firiend's  house,  and  there,  in  order  to 
avoid  suspicion,  passed  the  night. 

Tom  slept  pretty  well,  and  the  morning 
dawned.  HiB  firiend,  Mr.  Hume  (not  Jo- 
seph), had  taken  care  to  provide  a  surgeon, 
and  in  good  time  both  were  on  the  ground. 
Jeffirey  and  his  party  were,  however,  before 
them.  The  Edinburgh  reviewer  was  not  only 
accompanied  by  his  second,  but  by  a  group 
of  anxious  friends,  who  hovered  uneasily 
about  the  spot,  miserable  on  his  account. 
Moore  and  Jeffrey  met  face  to  fiice.  They 
had  never  seen  each  other  before,  and  they 
might  never  see  each  other  again.  Dreadftil 
moment !  Jeffirey  '*  was  standing  with  the 
bag  which  contained  the  pistols  in  his  hand, 
while  Homer  was  looking  anxiously  around." 

A  few  minutes  more  and  the  preliminaries 
were  arranged.  Homer  thought  he  detected 
some  suspicious-looking  fellows  lurking  about 
the  fimn  ;  but  they  vanished,  and  he  pre- 
pared for  the  horrible  business.  A  snug 
place  for  the  intended  butchery  was  found, 
in  front  of  some  large  trees,  and  behind 
these  Hume  and  Homer  retired  to  load  the 
cieadly  instruments,  leaving  Jeffirey  and  Moore 
together. 

What  could  the  two  creatures  do,  thus 
left  to  'amuse  each  other,  and  so  capable  of 
aflbrding  mutual  entertainment  1  Both  were 
men  of  ardent  imagination,  of  strong  feel- 
ings and  generous  impulses ;  the  time  was 
an  exciting  one;  and  it  would  have  been 
strange  indeed  if  they  had  permitted  the 
solemn  character  of  their  meeting  to  inter- 
fere at  all  with  the  current  of  their  Idndly 
natures.     "  We,  of  course,"  vnrites  Moore — 

Had  bowed  to  each  other  on  meeting  ;  but 
the  first  words  I  recollect  to  have  passed  between 
us  was  Jeffrey's  saying,  on  our  being  left  together, 
«« What  a  beautiful  morning  it  is  !"  "Yes,"  I 
answered  with  a  slight  smile,  "  a  morning  made 
for  better  purposes  ;*'  to  which  his  only  response 
was  a  sort  of  assenting  sigh.  As  our  assistants 
were  not,  any  more  than  ourselves,  very  expert 
at  warlike  matters,  they  were  rather  slow  in  thebr 
proceedings ;  and  as  Jeffrey  and  I  walked  up 
and  down  together  we  came  onoe  in  sight  of  their 
operations ;  upon  which  I  related  to  him,  as 
rather  Upropot  to  the  purpose,  what  BiUy  Egan, 
the  Irish  barrister,  once  said,  when,  as  he  was 
sauntering  about  in  like  manner  while  the  inalols 
were  load!uig«  his  antagonist,  a  fiery  little  Mlh>w, 
called  out  to  him  angrily  to  keep  his  ground, 
"  Don*t  make  yourself  unaisy,  my  dear  fellow," 
said  tgfin  ;  " sure,  isn't  it  bad  enough  to  take 
the  dose  without  being  by  at  the  mixing  up  ?" 

Jeflrey  had  scarcely  time  to  give  a  sickly 
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smile  at  the  story  before  the  two  seconds 
issued  forthy  placed  their  men,  and  deposited 
the  weapons  in  their  hands.  The  friends 
retired  —  the  pistols  were  nused  —  blood  was 
about  to  flow — rivers  of  ink  were  about  to 
be  spared,  when  some  police  officers,  at  a 
g^ren  signal,  rushed  out  from  behind  the 
trees,  knocked  the  pistols  into  the  next  field, 
seized  the  combatants,  conducted  them  to 
their  carriages,  and,  acting  in  the  interests 
of  humanity  and  the  booksellers,  conveyed 
them  instantly  to  Bow  street.  One  impor- 
tant fact  was  elicted  by  Moore  on  the  way. 
Poor  Homer,  who  knew  nothing  about  pis- 
tols, had  asked  Hume  to  load  both  vreapons, 
and  Hume  had  accordingly  performed  the 
two  operations. 

Arrived  at  Bow  street,  all  the  offenders 
were  shown  into  a  sittin^room,  while  mes- 
sengers were  despatched  for  "  bail."  The 
police  officers,  supposing  that  dire  malignity 
burnt  in  the  bosoms  of  the  antagonists,  offered 
to  separate  them;  but  they  had  taken  an 
enormous  fancy  to  each  other  on  the  field, 
and  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  continue 
the  interrupted  discourse.  Every  man  has 
experienced  the  gush  of .  pleasant  emotion 
that  follows  upon  escape  from  visible  and 
imminent  danger.  It  overflowed  in  the 
breast  of  the  released  and  happy  Jefi&ey. 
Fluent  at  all  times,  ho  became  voluble  at 
Bow  street,  and  ^rly  charmed  his  new-found 
friend  by  "  dressing  his  subjects  out  in  every 
variety  of  array  that  an  ever  rich  and  ready 
wardrobe  of  phraseology  could  supply."  The 
bail  being  forthcoming,  the  culprits  were  free 
to  depart ;  but  before  they  could  do  so  another 
cause  of  detention  had  arisen.  On  examin- 
ing the  pistols  it  was  found  that  Moore's  had 
a  bullet  in  it,  but  in  Jeffrey *8  there  was  none. 
It  was  a  horrible  discovery ;  for  had  not 
Hume,  Moore*s  second,  confided  to  his  prin- 
cipal on  his  way  to  Bow  street  the  important 
secret  that  with  his  own  hand  he  had  loaded 
both?  Fortunately  for  all  parties,  Homer 
had  seen  Hume  put  the  bullet  into  Jeffi%y*s 
pistol  —  the  lead  had,  no  doubt,  fallen  out  of 
the  pistol  into  the  field ;  explanations  were 
deemed  satisfiictory,  and  Moore  and  Jeffirey 
became  fast  firieods  forever.  The  worst  that 
happened  was,  that  the  newspapers  of  the 
day  cruelly  announced  that  "  in  the  pistol  of 
one  of  the  parties  a  pellet  was  found,  and 
nothing  at  all  in  the  pistol  of  the  other," 
and  that  Moore  had  to  bum  a  series  of*  sen- 
timental eflbsions  which  he  had  written,  to 
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be  delivered  to  some  of  his  aristocratic  friends' 
in  the  event  of  his  being  left  dead  at  Chalk 
Farm. 

In  April,  1807,  Moore's  friends  were  out 
of  office,  and  he  was  miserable  in  conse- 
quence. He  had  not  yet  perfect  faith  in 
himself,  but  hung  ignobly  at  the  skirts  of 
the  great,  literally  singing  his  best  in  order 
to  induce  the  powerful  to  drop  their  super- 
fluous crumbs  into  his  basket.  It  was  a 
firuitless  efibrt,  as  it  deserved  to  be.  For  why 
should  genius  such  as  his  sell  itself  for  dross  ? 
The  majority  of  Moore's  letters  in  1807  are 
dated  "  Donington  Park ;"  but  the  burden 
of  them  is  still  mournful  enough  in  spite  of 
the  locality.  **  I  am  made  very  comfortable," 
he  writes,  "  but  the  main  point  is  still  want- 
ing—  il  me  donne  des  manchettes  *'  —  he  is 
speaking  of  Lord  Moira  —  **rf  je  naH  point 
de  chemise.**  In  1807  the  publication  of  the 
Irish  Melodies  commenced.  In  1808  Moore 
magnified  tKe  oflence  he  had  {dready  commit- 
ted in  the  volumes  of  Epistles,  Odes,  &c.,  by 
publishing,  under  the  name  of  Thomas  little, 
a  collection  of  verses,  the  best  apology  for 
which  is  "  that  they  were  all  productions  of 
an  age  when  the  passions  very  oflen  give  a 
coloring  too  warm  to  the  imagination."     In 

1811  the  poet  took  a  desperate  step,  and 

married.  Tliis  certainly  not  unimportant  &ct 
in  the  poet's  life  is  communicated  to  the 
reader  en  passant  at  the  foot  of  the  page, 
and  not  another  syllable  is  said  on  the  sub- 
ject. "  Mr.  Moore,"  writes  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell in  a  note,  *'  was  married  to  Miss  Dyke 
on  March  25,  1811,  at  St.  Martin's  church, 
in  London."  His  lordship  might  have  writ- 
ten as  much  had  he  been  editing  the  life  and 
correspondence  of  Bowles,  of  Rogers,  or  of 
any  other  man  of  Moore's  aoqusdntance.  Do 
we  complain  unreasonably  when  we  assert 
that  greater  dereliction  of  editorial  duty  never 
was  committed  than  in  such  instances  as 
this  ?  The  wife  of  Thomas  Moore  proved  a 
solace,  a  support,  and  a  joy  to  her  husband 
throughout  his  life — his  best  and  fondest 
companion  in  the  days  of  his  strength  —  a 
priceless  comforter  in  the  time  of  calamity 
and  during  the  last  hours  of  mental  gloom. 
She  survives  her  illustrious  partner,  and 
merits  something  more  than  the  mere  reoord' 
which  Lord  John  Russell  would  surely  have 
vouchsafed  to  Moore's  merest  acquaintance. 
There  was  the  greater  reason  for  a  few 
words  of  explanatory  comment,  inasmuch  as 
the  very  letter  that  follows  the  editor's  aiw 
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nouncement  of  Moore's  marriage  contains  a 
suspicion  avowed  by  the  poet,  that  his  choice 
had  not  proved  agreeable  to  his  humble 
parents,  who,  up  to  tliis  very  time,  had  been 
sharers  in  the  small  earnings  of  their  gifted 
son.  What  marriage  can  this  be,  upon 
which  the  vintner  and  hb  wife  look  coldly 
and  without  the  cordiality  and  interest  which 
they  owe  to  their  child  and  bene&ctor  1  We 
refer  for  an  answer  to  the  biographer,  who 
should  be  the  best  vindicator  of  his  friend's 
memory,  and  his  lips  are  sealed.  We  are 
sorry  to  say  that  we  con  find  a  better  reason 
for  old  Mr.  Moore's  coldness  than  for  Lord 
Jolm  Russell's  silence.  Tom  had  taken  unto 
himself  a  girl  after  his  own  heart,  but  with- 
out a  penny  in  her  pocket.  No  wonder  that 
the  old  couple,  who  had  looked  for  a  countess 
at  least  for  their  distinguished  and  much  flat- 
tered boy,  and  who  had  regularly  received  a 
portion  of  his  scanty  gains,  should  have  taken 
alarm  at  the  step  which  threatened  to  cut 
off  the  supplies,  and  which  decided  forever  — 
as  marriage  does  decide  —  the  social  position 
of  the  newly-married  pur.  It  is  due  to 
Moore  to  say  that  such  alarm  vras  not  suf- 
fered to  exist  for  an  instant  in  the  minds  of 
his  parents,  for  he  writes  off  at  once,  bidding 
them  rely  upon  him  for  the  future,  and  to 
draw  immediately  upon  his  publishers  for 
money  if  they  stand  in  need  of  present  as- 
Nstance.  We  are  loath  to  search  for  reasons 
for  neglect  of  duty  in  one  particular  when 
the  whole  publication  before  us  exhibits  negli- 
gence of  no  common  order;  but  when  we 
remember  how  much  space  is  generally  de- 
voted by  biographers  to  prove  the  creditable 
descents  of  their  heroines  and  heroes,  we 
cannot  but  suspect  that,  had  Mrs.  Moore 
bebnged  to  any  one  of  the  families  whom 
Moore  delighted  to  honor,  we  should  have 
had  from  Lord  John  Russell  something  more 
than  the  brief  and,  because  brief,  disparaging 
notice  of  the  poet's  marriage  with  a  lady  who 
was  only  a  stage  dancer,  although  remarka- 
ble for  her  beauty  and  esteemed  for  her  vir- 
tues. 

In  due  time  a  littie  girl  is  bom  to  Moore, 
and  the  natural  anxieties  of  a  parent  warn 
him  of  the  neces^ty  of  buckling  on  his 
armor  manfully  for  the  fight  of  life.  He 
has  wealth  within  him  if  he  will  but  turn 
his  gaze  inward  and  vrithdraw  it  utterly  firom 
the  gewgaws  which  have  hitherto  dazzled 
his  eyes  only  to  nuslead  his  judgment.  In 
1812  glimpses  of   his  duty  come  to  him. 


Thirteen  years  have  elapsed  mnoe  the  event- 
ful evening  when  Lord  Moira  lighted  him  to 
his  couch,  and  substantial  aid  from  that  high 
quarter  is  still  as  far  off  as  ever.  His  lord- 
ship is  still  excluded  from  power,  and  in 
that  fiict  — 

I  see  an  end  (writes  Moore)  to  the  long  hope 
of  my  life.  My  intention  is  to  go  far  away  into 
the  country,  there  to  devote  the  remainder  of  my 
life  to  the  dear  circle  I  am  forming  around  me, 
to  the  quiet  pursuit  of  literature,  and,  I  hope« 
of  goodness. 

He  repeats  the  manly  and  becoming  determi- 
nation to  another  correspondent,  — 

The  truth  is  (he  says),  I  feel  as  if  a  load  were 
taken  off  me  by  this  final  termination  to  all  the 
hope  and  suspense  which  the  prospect  of  Lord 
Moira*s  advancement  bos  kept  me  in  for  so  many 
years.  It  has  been  a  sort  of  Will-o'-the-wisp  to 
me  all  my  life,  and  the  only  thing  I  regret  is 
that  it  was  not  extinguished  earlier,  for  it  has 
led  me  a  sad  dance.  My  intention  now  is  to  live 
in  the  country  upon  the  earnings  of  my  brains, 
and  to  be  as  happy  as  Iotc,  literature  and  liberty 
can  make  me  ;  and,  though  I  shall  have  but  few 
to  talk  to  me,  I  will  try  to  make  many  talk  of 
me. 

It  vras  a  wise  resolve,  and  the  poet  acted 
bravely  upon  the  suggestions  of  his  better 
genius.  He  hired  a  small  cottage  at  Keg- 
worth,  in  Leicestershire,  at  no  great  distance 
from  CasUe  Donington  —  a  vicinity  to  be 
valued  for  the  sake  of  a  good  library,  if  for 
no  other  reason  —  entered  into  an  agreement 
vrith  the  Messrs.  Power,  of  London,  the  pub- 
lishers of  his  songs,  in  virtue  of  which  he 
vras  to  receive  500/.  a  year  for  the  space  of 
seven  years  —  and  from  time  to  time  to  send 
forth,  into  the  world  firom  his  happy  retreat 
those  exquisite  strains  which  vnll  render  the 
name  of  Moor6  famous  wheresoever  musio 
enchants  and  the  perfect  language  of  song 
can  find  its  way  to  the  human  heart.  Now 
and  then  the  modest  returement  of  the  coi- 
tc^  was  exchanged  for  magnificent  visits  t0 
the  castle  itself,  and  then,  you  may  be  sure, 
the  felicity  of  Tom  was  at  its  height.  Hear 
the  poor  fellow  when  he  writes  to  his  mother, 
alter  having  accompanied  his  "  sweet  Bessy  '* 
for  a  drive  in  one  of  my  lord's  own  carria- 
ges!— 

I  think  (he  says),  it  would  have  pleased  yo« 
to  see  my  wife  in  one  of  Lord  Moira's  carriagea, 
with  his  servant  riding  after  her,  and  Lady  Loo- 
don's  crimson  travelling  cloak  round  her  to  keep 
her  comfortable.  It  is  a  glorious  triumph  oi 
good  conduct  on  both  sides,  and  makes  my  heart 
happier  and  prouder  than  all  the  beit  worldly 
connexiont  oould  possibly  have  done.    The  dear 
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girl  and  I  sometimea  look  at  each  other  with 
Bfitonishment  in  our  splendid  room  here,  and  she 
says  she  is  quite  sure  it  must  be  all  a  dream. 

And  who  shall  say  that  the  lady  was  wrong  ? 
Do  men  never  '*  dream"  with  eyes  wide  open 
and  in  the  glaring  son?  When  Thomas 
Moore  first  fell,  asleep  on  his  downy  pillow  at 
Donington  he  did  not  dream  more  wildly  and 
unmeaningly  than  when  in  that  same  coro- 
neted  carriage  he  built  his  airy  castles,  imag- 
ining himself  the  proud  possessor  of  honors 
which  no  more  belonged  to  him  than  *^  Lady 
Loudon's  crimson  travelling  cloak"  was  the 
lawful  goods  of  Bessy. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  1812,  Mr.  Perceval, 
the  prime  minister,  was  assassinated  in  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Shortly 
before  this  event,  Tom  Moore,  being  on  a 
visit  to  Lord  Moira,  was  taken  aside  by  that 
nobleman  and  politely  asked  about  the  state 
of  his  pecuniary  affairs.  Tom  replied  that 
he  had  *'  every  prospect  of  being  comforter 
Ue;"  whereupon  his  lordship  added,  —  *'I 
merely  inquired  with  respect  to  any  present 
exigence,  as  I  have  no  doubt  there  will  soon 
be  a  change  of  politics  which  will  set  us  all 
on  our  legs."  It  was  an  injudicious  speech 
to  a  son  of  the  Muses,  who  had  just  made  up 
his  mind  to  be  "  as  happy  as  love,  literature 
and  liberty"  could  make  him  in  a  cottage ; 
but  Tom  confesses  it  *^  was  very  pleasant,  as 
being  a  renewal  of  his  pledge  to  me,  though 
I  fear  the  change  he  alludes  to  is  further  off 
than  he  thinks."  Moore  is  mistaken.  As 
fax  as  Lord  Moira  is  concerned  there  is 
"change,"  and  that  speedily.  It  is  true, 
that  upon  the  death  of  Perceval,  the  Regent 
oontrived,  through  the  intractability  of  the 
Whigs,  to  retain  the  old  Tory  ministers ;  but 
it  is  also  true  that  Lord  Moira,  before  the 
year  was  out,  agreed  to  take  office  under  his 
political  opponents,  and  to  go  to  India  as 
Governor-General.  The  news  reached  Tom 
in  his  retirement  at  Kegworth,  and  "  the 
quiet  pursuit  of  literature"  was  again  tem- 
porarily forsaken  for  that  "  Will-o'-the-wisp" 
which  hai  already  made  its  victim  dance  so 
much  and  to  so  little  purpose. 

The  curtain  rises  upon  the  last  act  of 
Tom's  instructive  drama  of  Ambiiiim,  like 
all  last  acts,  the  interest  accumulates  at  every 
•tep,  and  the  denouement  contains  a  striking 
moral.  The  moment  Moore  hears  that  his 
noble  patron  is  **  on  his  legs"  he  feels  his 
own  limbs  stronger  and  prepares  to  walk. 
Hii  earliest  letters  after  Lord  Moira's  promo- 


tion show  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  has  all 
the  Indian  appointments  at  his  feet,  and  is 
rather  puzzled  as  to  the  office  which  shall 
enjoy  the  honor  of  selection.  '^  It  must  be 
something  very  tempting  indeed,"  he  loftily 
writes,  **  which  would  take  me  so  far  from 
all  I  have  hitherto  loved  and  cultivated.  lie 
could,  of  course,  get  me  something  at  home 
by  exchange  of  patronage ;  but  I  cannot 
brook  the  idea  of  taking  anything  under  the 
present  men,  and,  therefore,  it  will  be  either 
India  or  nothing  with  me."  Fortunate  poet, 
who  could  thus  look  down  upon  a  whole 
administration  and  carve  his  honors  for  him- 
self! Tom  is  calmly  waiting  **  to  be  sent 
for"  when  a  letter  reaches  him.  The  poet- 
mark  is  London,  and  the  cover  has  the  well- 
known  signature  of  "  Moira"  in  the  comer. 
Ah,  faithful  found  among  the  faithless !  It 
is  the  order,  no  doubt,  to  prepare.  "  Love, 
literature  and  liberty"  must,  alas !  be  ^ven 
up  at  the  bidding  of  our  country,  and  the 
tranquillity  of  Kegworth  exchanged  for  tha 
blazing  heat  of  Calcutta.  It  is  "  India  or 
nothing."  Tom  opens  the  letter  and  finds  — 
"  nothing."  Not  a  single  word  does  it  con- 
vey about  Moore  or  his  expectations ;  but  au 
elaborate  explanation  is  g^ven  of  the  reasons 
why  Lord  Moira  himself  accepted  his  appoint- 
ment from  the  existing  administration.  '*  I 
cannot  but  think  it  very  singular,"  writes 
the  innocent  poet,  "  that  after  the  renewed 
pledges  and  promises  he  made  me  so  late  at 
the  last  time  he  was  here,  he  should  not  give 
the  remotest  hint  of  either  an  intention,  or 
even  a  wish,  to  do  anything  for  me.  I  shall 
be  exceedingly  mortified  indeed,"  he  gravely 
adds,  fiilling  down  whole  miles  from  his  grand 
elevation,  "if  he  should  go  away  without 
giving  mo  an  opportunity  of  at  least  refusing 
something.  I  should  like  to  have  at  least 
this  gratification.  However,  he  will  be  here- 
the  beginning  of  this  week,  and  I  must  sus- 
pend all  further  opinion  till  he  comes." 

Next  week  arrives,  and  with  it  Lord  Moira. 
Tom  announces  the  fact  to  his  mother,  telling 
her  that  he  "  shall  soon  be  put  out  ef  suff- 
pense,"  though  he  has  "  made  up  bis  mind 
pretty  well  to  expecting  very  Utile,  Indeed, 
when  I  say  I  expect  very  Uttle,  I  mean  that  I 
expect  nothing,**  It  is  clear  Moore  cannot  be 
his  lordship's  private  secretary,  for  that  berth 
has  been  already  given  to  Captain  Thomson, 
an  old  American  comrade.  Well,  we  shall 
see  what  an  interriew  will  do.  But  an  inter- 
view IB  not  80  easy.     For  a  moment  Tom. 
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catches  sight  of  Lord  Moria  shooting  in  the 
fields,  and  Lord  Moira  catches  sight  of  him. 
**  You  see  a  schoolboy  taking  his  holiday," 
said  his  lordship,  afibctingly,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  pop  at  tne  birds.  From  this  moment, 
to  use  the  poet's  own  expression,  the  Grov- 
emor-General  ** fights  shy"  of  his  client; 
'*his  manner  is  even  worse  than  his  defi- 
ciences  of  mattery  He  is  always  busy,  and 
never  "  i'  the  vein."  But  Tom  grows  sick 
of  suspense  and  determines  to  bring  his  busi- 
ness to  a  crisis.  **  At  last"  he  j^ts  an  inter- 
view. His  lordship  beean  by  telling  his  friend , 
whom  he  had  soiemmy  promised  **  to  set  on 
his  legs,"  that  he  had  not  been  '*  oblivious 
of  him."  **OWiwo?«  of  me!"  shrieks  Moore, 
in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends ;  '*  after  this 
devil  of  a  word  what  heart  or  soul  was  to  be 
expected  from  him !"  His  lordship  continued  : 
He  was  sorry  to  say  that  all  the  Lidian  pat- 
ronage he  was  allowed  to  exercise  here  had 
been  exhausted  ;  but  if  on  reaching  India  he 
should  find  anything  worth  Moore's  accept- 
ance, ho  would let  him  know.    In  the 

mean  time  ho  would  try  to  get  something  from 
the  government  at  home,  who  were  bound  to 
help  his  friends  during  his  absence ;  and  if 

anything  else  .    Luckless  poet!    Tom 

saw  desertion  in  every  word,  in  every  look, 
in  every  tone.  He  went  home  to  his  little 
oot  at  ^eff worth,  kicked  his  Will-o*-the-wisp 
once  for  all  out  of  the  house,  no  doubt  kissed 
his  wife  and  child,  and,  like  a  brave  little  fel- 
low, wrote  a  parting  word  to  his  Excellency 
the  Govemor-UenerS.  He  begged  his  lord- 
ship not  to  trouble  the  ministry  on  his  ac- 
count; not  to  look  out  for  *' anything  good  " 
in  India ;  not  to  distress  himself  any  further 
with  the  worldly  interests  of  Thomas  Moore ; 
that  it  was  too  late  in  the  day  for  the  said 
Thomas  '*  to  go  on  expecting  ;'^'  and  that  he 
must  forthwith  think  of  working  out  his  own 
independence  by  his  own  industry.  That  let- 
ter Thomas  despatched,  aAd  from  that  mo- 
ment did  his  duty,  as  we  all  know,  in  that 
station  of  life  to  which  it  had  pleased  Qod  to 
call  him.  We  do  not  Idam  that  Lord  Moira 
replied  to  this  farewell  epistle ;  but  it  is  right 
to  this  great  man  to  record  that  he  did  not 
sail  for  India  before  he  had  handsomely  de- 
spatched to  the  little  family  at  Kegworth  <*  a 
laree  basket  of  hares,  venison,  and  peafowl." 

A  great  lesson,  that  needs  to  be  enforced,  is 
to  be  gathered  from  the  memorials  that  lie 
before  us,  or  else  assuredly  we  should  not 
have  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  early  career  of  a 
man  who  has  but  reached  his  meridian  in  the 
two  volumes  furnished  to  the  world  by  his 
noble  biographer.  Before  we  attempt  to 
dihite  upon  that  lesson  we  call  the  reader's 
attention  for  a  moment  to  another  and  a  com- 
panion picture. 

Thomas  Moore  was  the  contemporary  of  a 
.  man  who,  subjected  to  the  same  solioitations 


as  himself,  had  less  ability  to  overcome 
temptation,  and  exemplified  in  his  history  the 
last  efiects  of  a  system  the  hollowness  of  which 
Moore  had  the  erace  to  detect  before  it  was 
too  late  for  the  discovery  to  be  of  use.  The 
early  career  of  Theodore  Hook  has  a  marvellous 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  more  fortunate,  but 
scarcely  more  richly  endowed,  poet  of  the 
sister  isle.  Theodore  Hook  was  bom  with 
brilliant  talents,  and  **  lived,"  as  one  of  his 
biographers  has  said  of  him,  **  from  the 
cradle  in  a  musical* atmosphere."  He,  too, 
had  an  exquisite  «ar,  could  play  untaught 
upon  the  piano ;  and,  as  a  child,  astonished 
and  delighted  every  eager  listener.  like 
Tom  Moore,  ho  was  scaruoly  breeched  before 
he  became  *'  a  show  child,"  singing  exquis- 
itely to  his  ovm  accompaniment  ballads  of 
his  own  writing  —  music  of  his  own  compos* 
ing.  What  Moore's  mother  did  for  her  favored 
child  when  she  discovered  the  treasure  which 
Providence  had  enshrined  within  Jiim,  we 
have  already  seen.  Hook  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  his  mother  while  he  was  yet  a  school^ 
boy  at  Harrow,  and  his  father,  finding  himself 
the  possessor  of  a  veritable  prodigy,  deter- 
mined at  once  to  take  him  home  and  make 
the  most  of  his  property.  All  the  diflbrence 
in  the  fiites  of  these  two  men,  who  began  the 
journey  of  life  and  travelled  some  distance  on 
one  and  the  same  track,  may  possibly  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  motherless  boy 
was  sent  alone  into  the  world  with  his  im- 
passioned soul  to  guide  him  as  best  it  might, 
while  Moore,  well  fortified  at  starting  by  the 
instruction  maternal  anxiety  had  procured 
him,  labored  beneath  the  influence  of  the 
mother's  eye  almost  to  the  end. 

As  Hook  grew  up  his  genius  expanded. 
Removed  from  school  at  his  mother's  death, 
and  being  both  comely  and  precocious,  he  was 
flattered  hy  musicians  and  players,  and  before 
he  was  sixteen  he  was  a  successful  and  distin- 
guished author.  One  faculty  he  had  to  per- 
fection. His  talents  as  an  improvisaiore  were 
miraculous.  Mr.  Lockhart,  in.  his  brief  bol 
admirable  and  most  just  biography  of  Hook, 
affirms  that  in  this  particular  he  stands  alone 
in  his  own  country,  and  Coleridge  declared 
he  was  as  true  a  genius  as  Dante. 

It  is  singular  how  exactly  the  early  historieQ 
of  these  two  youths  correspond.  The  mar- 
chionesses get  hold  of  Hook  precisely  as 
they  take  possession  of  Moore.  He  also  is 
invited  to  the  supper  parties  of  the  great,  io 
order  to  sine  for  their  amusement ;  and  he, 
too,  is  introduced  to  the  Prince  Regent,  who, 
just  as  he  had  done  to  Moore,  places  his  hand 
on  the  brilliant  improvisatore's  shoulder,  tell- 
ing him  he  is  delighted  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  that  he  hopes  to  see  and  hear  him 
agaiO)  and  frequently.  On  one  oooasion  we 
are  told  that  the  prince  said  with  feelings 
/*  Something  must  be  done  for  Hook!"  aad 
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accordingly  something  was  done  for  him,  as 
something  bad  been  done  for  Moore.  Tom, 
the  poet,  in  his  24th  year,  had  been  sent  to 
Bermuda  to  examine  all  skippers,  mates,  and 
seamen  who  might  be  forthoominz  as  witnesses 
in  the  cause  of  captured  vessels ;  Theodore, 
the  improvisatore,  m  the  very  same  ^ear  of 
Lis  age,  was  forwarded  to  the  Mauritius  to 
undertake  the  not  very  lively  and  sesthetical 
duties  of  accountant-general  and  treasurer  to 
the  colony.  The  result  in  both  cases  was 
very  similar.  Moore  was  nearly  ruined  by 
bis  carelessness  in  leaving  a  subordinate  to  do 
Lis  work;  Hook  was  wholly  destroyed  by 
allowing  all  hb  subordinates  to  do  as  they 
pleased.  Both  men  returned  to  England  to 
mix  in  its  fiishionable  dissipation,  and  both 
were  never  so  happy  as  when  they  were  part- 
ing with  their  manly  independence  in  order  to 
give  zest  to  the  idlest  hours  of  their  aristo- 
cratic and  too  exacting  entertainers. 

But  m^c  must  note  a  difference.  Moore 
tufiered  a  heavy  loss  by  his  official  imprudence ; 
but  to  his  honor  let  it  be  known  to  all  the 
world  that  he  manfully  resolved  to  pay  every 
pound  by  the  labor  of  his  own  capaole  brain, 
and  steadily  refused  all  help  from  sympathiz- 
ing and  ready  friends.  Literature  owes  the 
strong-hearted  poet  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
that  brave  determination,  which  was  as  hero- 
ically carried  out ;  and,  in  the  name  of  his 
brethren,  we  tender  to  his  memory  the  tribute 
due  to  it ;  for  it  compensates  for  affironts  to 
literature  most  unworthy  of  the  poet's  fame, 
and  otherwise  inexcusable.  Hook  was  not  so 
scrupulous.  He  earned  large  sums  by  his 
intellectual  exertions,  but  he  died  at  last  a 
beggar,  with  his  debt  undiminished  by  one 
farthing.  We  have  made  the  reader  acquainted 
with  the  fashionable  proceedings  of  Thomas 
Moore ;  with  his  flutterings  at  lordly  tables, 
with  his  pursuit  of  ministers  of  state,  in  order 
to  wring  from  them  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  pleasure  they  had  derived  from  his  vocal 
powers  somewhat  more  substantial  than  lau- 
datory froth ;  with  his  untiring  attendance  in 
the  halls  of  the  powerful,  and  with  his  fre- 
quent and  afiRscting  complaints  of  his  unre- 
quited poverty,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  hollow 
splendor  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  but 
which  he  could  not  touch.  Hook  was  far 
more  desperate  in  his  assaults  upon  the  high- 
bom.  With  a  debt  of  12,000/.  hanging  over 
bis  head,  and  with  no  means  save  those  de- 
rived from  the  public  by  his  literary  labors, 
he  took  a  fine  house  in  Cleveland-row^  became 
a  member  of  many  clubs,  visited  all  the  great 
,  bouses  of  the  country,  dined  regularly  with 
all  the  great  people  (including .  the  royal 
princes),  was  promoted  to  the  intimate  friend- 
ship of  all  the  Tory  leaders,  was  times  oat  of 
nomber  the  only  untitled  guest  in  the  whole 
houseful  of  coronets,  a  lion  where  almost  every 
waa  a  king  of  the  forest — and,  in  fiict, 


represented  in  his  own  person  to  perfection  a 
wealthy  patrician  chief^  without  money  and 
without  rank.  As  Moore  looked  to  the  whigs 
for  promotion  and  position,  so  Hook  relied 
upon  the  tories  for  eventual  release  from  all 
his  difficulties ;  and,  in  the  very  same  spirit 
that  Moore  returned  from  the  magnificent 
saloons  in  which  he  had  won  applause  and 
flattery  from  every  beautiful  and  distinguished 

fuest,  in  order  to  breathe  forth  in  his  diary 
itter  si^bs  at  the  insufficiency  and  barren- 
ness of  his  social  triumphs,  Theodore  Hook 
retired  from  his  gratified  and  dazzling  assem- 
blies in  order  secretly  to  curse  the  fate  which 
had  rendered  him,  with  all  his  gifts  and  suc- 
cesses, after  all,  only  the  first  jack-pudding  of 
his  time. 

Moore  weeps  to  think  that  no  mulberry 
leaves  can  be  dealt  out  to  the  poor  worm  who 
so  willingly  spins  his  much  valued  silk  for  his 
magnificent  masters,  and  makes  no  attempt 
to  aisguise  the  nature  of  the  relation  existing 
between  him  and  his  superiors.  He  sings 
his  best  in  the  hope  of  reward  ;  and,  if  dis- 
gust rises  in  his  vocal  breast,  it  is  not  that  ho 
has  condescended  to  the  trade  of  the  opera 
singer,  but  that  the  looked-for  recompense  is 
never  forthcoming.  Hook  notifies  in  his 
journal  that  he  **  oines  at  Lord  Harrington *8, 
to  meet  the  Duke  of  Wellington,'*  and  that  ho 
finds  as  his  fellow-gueste  **  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  Lord  and  Lady  South- 
ampton, Lord  Londonderry,  Lord  Canterbury, 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord  Redesdale,  Lord  Sprang- 
ford,  and  Lord  Chesterfield;*'  but,  the  party 
being  over,  and  his  performances  concludea, 
he  has  the  candor  to  confess  that  **  between 
dinerS'Out  and  the  common  mountebanks  of 
the  theatres  the  only  difference  is,  that  the 
witling  of  the  drawipg-room  weara  not  the 
Merry  Andrew -s  jacket,  and  is  paid  in  vol-au- 
vent3,fricantieauxt  Silleri,  and  Laffitte,  instead 
of  receiving  the  wages  of  tumbling  in  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence."  The  confession  'and 
knowledge,  however,  led  to  no  ^ood  practical 
result.  Hook  clung  pertinaciously  to  the 
skirts  of  the  aristocracy,  in  the  vain  expecta- 
tion of  solid  assistance  from  his  titled  associ- 
ates, and  died,  as  we  have  said,  a  beg^er  at 
last.  He  left  a  family  of  unprovided  ctiildren 
behind  him,  on  whose  behalf  a  subscription 
was  set  on  foot ;  but,  of  all  the  fine  company,  , 
who  hud  so  frequently  been  charmed  with 
his  strains  —  who  had  again  and  again  plied 
him  with  strong  drinks  to  raise  a  flagging 
soul,  which  was  in  duty  bound  to  give  joounf 
ness  to  theire  —  who  had  sucked  this  grateful  '- 
fruit  so  long  as  a^  drop  of  juice  remained  to 
slake  their  morbid  tnirst — scarcely  one  pat 
out  a  finder  to  raise  the  helpless  ones  from  the 
dust.  The  fiither  found  a  humble  grave  al 
Fulham,  and  his  children  were  left  by  his 
noble  firiends  —  to  live,  if  they  oould  —  to 
Starve,  if  they  could  not. 
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Is  this  a  state  of  things  creditable  to  either 
party,  honorable  to  the  patron,  reputable  to 
the  client?  Steele  has  declared  that  **tho 
man  who  takes  ap  another^s  time  in  his  ser- 
vice, though  he  has  no  prospect  of  rewarding 
his  merit  towards  him,  is  as  unjust  in  his 
dealings  as  he  who  takes  goods  of  a  trades- 
man without  the  intention  or  ability  to  pay 
for  them.*'  We  are  no  apologists  for  the 
fine  people  who  could  see  the  children  of  the 
**  friend"  who  had  once  ministered  to  their 
ephemeral  happiness  pining  for  help,  and 
turn  aside  as  though  they  saw  them  not ;  but 
we  are  bound  to  admit,  though  even  against 
Steele,  that  the  case  of  Moore  and  Hook  was 
fairly  stated  when  the  latter  frankly  allowed 
that  he  had  received  the  value  of  his  sonjgs  in 
fricandeauXf  and  a  receipt  for  his  music  in 
Silleri  and  Laffitte.  When  Moore  found  him- 
self alone  with  his  marchionesses  and  dukes 
—  when  he  looked  up  and  down  the  sumptu- 
ous table,  and  discovered  in  all  the  brilliant 
company  no  poet  but  the  charming  author  of 
the  Irish  Melodies,  and  no  vintners  son  but 
Thomas  Moore,  did  it  never  occur  to  him  to 
inquire  how  it  came  to  pass  that  he  consti- 
tuted the  one  enviable  exception  ?  What  had 
he  done  for  his  haughty  associates  that  they 
~  should  acknowledge  him  as  an  equal,  and 
treat  him  as  a  friend  ?  Men  of  humble  origin, 
though  endowed  with  rare  intellectual  power, 
have  too  frequently  an  inordinate  regsu*d  for 
worldly  splendor.  Aristocrats  have  occasion- 
ally an  equal  and  more  commendable  taste 
for  the  society  of  fine  talkers,  or  rarcj  singers, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  humble  man  sells 
his  brains  for  the  splendor,  the  aristocrat 
lends  the  splendor  for  the  brains,  and  there  is 
an  end  to  the  transaction.  If  the  man  of 
genius  looks  for  more  than  his  hire,  he  is  ex- 
orbitant in  his  demands,  and  should,  at  all 
events,  have  made  a  better  bargain  at  starting. 
When  Moore  flourished,  the  time  had 
gouQ  by  forever  when  it  was  necessary  for 
an  author  to  look  to  a  patron  for  the  means 
of  advancement ;  a  miserable  expedient  at 
the  best,  since  it  has  been  admitted  that 
^  fewer  cripples  have  come  out  of  the  wars 
'  than  out  of  such  a  service.  Mr.  Macaulay 
recalls  to  mind  with  melancholy  regret  the 
days  when  Horace  was  forced  to  invoke  Au- 
gustus in  the  most  enthusiastic  language  of  re- 
ligious veneration — when  Statins  was  doomed 
to  flatter  a  tyrant  for  a  morsel  of  bread — when 
Tasso  extolled  the  heroic  virtues  of  a  wretched 
creature  who  locked  him  up  in  a  madhouse ; 
but  these  were  times  when  readers  were 
scarce — when  patronage  was  essential  to  save 
the  needy  writer  from  starvation,  and  when 
men  exercised  intellectual  independence  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives.  Hook  and  Moore 
lived  at  a  happier  epoch,  and  never  once  ap- 
pealed to  the  people  in  vain.  The  latter  had 
only  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  his  art 


in  order  to  fix  his  own  price  upon  his  prtfciocts 
labors.     We  have  read  that  for  his  Melodies 
alone  Power,  the  publisher,  guaranteed   him 
500/.  a-^ear  ;  we  know  that  for  Lalla   Rookh 
he  received  3,000  guineas,  that  for  the  Loves 
of  the  Angels  he  received  a  proportionately 
large  sum,  and  that  for  all  his  other  ifrorli^ 
he  was  equally  well   paid.     What  buainess 
he  to  play  the  suitor  at  the  festive  boards  of 
grand  people,  who  valued  him  solely  for  the 
pleasure  he  could  give  them,  when    he   had 
already  secured  the  worship  of  the   whole 
country  and  the  homage  of  nations  ?     What 
elevation,  dignity,  or  ease  could  any   post 
afford  him,  beyond  that  which  he  already  en- 
joyed by  the  united  suffrages  of  his  country- 
men !     We  do  not  blame  the  coronetted  en- 
tertainers ^r  getting  as  much  delight  out  of 
Tom  Moore  as  they  were  able  to  extract,  but 
we  do  blame  him  for  being  weak  enough    to 
suppose  that  the   fine  folks  were  fervently 
attached  to  him  when  they  were  only  in  love 
with   his  singing.     It  was  a  fair  game    on 
either  side,  but,  bein^  played  out,  Tom  had 
certainly  no  more  claim  upon  the  hearts  of 
the  fine  folks  than  they  had  upon  the  affeo- 
tions  of  Tom.     What  would  he  have  said  bad 
they  presented  their  bill  of  costs  for  all  the 
feasts?     Would  he   have  paid  it?    If  not, 
with  what  face  can  he  demand  extra  pay- 
ment for    performances  for  which    he    has 
abready  given  a  discharge  in  full  ?    Let  poets 
hanker  fufcer  great  people  if  thev  will ;  but  let 
them  never  complain  if  a  lifelong  pursuit  of 
a  most  unworthy  object  meets  with  the  igno- 
ble reward  it  has   earned,  and  with  not  a 
sixpence  more.     Racine  was  sought  after  by 
the  great,  who  would  not  admit  Comeille  to 
their  gilded  saloons  ;  but  Racine  was  shrewd 
enough  to  pay  the  fine  people  in  their  own 
pinchbeck  coin,  and  Comeille  surely  gained 
more  than  he  lost  by  the  lofty  neglect  when 
the  theatre  rose  as  a  man  to  greet  his  appear- 
ance upon  the  scene  of  his  legitimate  tri- 
umphs. 

When  Tom  had  parted  company  forever  with 
his  will-o'-the-wisp,  which  had  done  him  no 
good  since  he  first  made  its  acquaintance,  it 
would  appear  that  he  bezan  to  enter  society 
with  a  much  more  practical  and  useful  object 
than  that  of  merely  hobnobbing .  with  his 
superiors.  In  order  to  make  his  songs  popu- 
lar, and  to  render  them  a  source  of  profit  to 
the  writer,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
be  sung  in  the  assemblies  of  the  '*  first 
circles.*'  Generally  speaking,  the  author  or 
publisher  of  a  balL\d  will  make  friends  with 
a  favorite  professional  singer,  whose  perform- 
ances are  sufficient  to  bring  a  composition  * 
into  vogue.  Now,  Pasta  or  Catalan!  could 
not  dd  for  Moore  in  this  respect  half  as  much 
as  Moore  could  do  for  himself;  and,  accord- 
ingly, Tom,  in  a  very  business-like  and  oaat- 
mendable  spirit,  took  his  wares  in  his  own 
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person  to  Gro8venor-8<][uare,  just  as  Messrs. 
r^icol  might  tiike  their  coats  and  pantaloons 
on  their  bodies  to  the  same  place,  if  they 
wore  only  lucky  enough  to  gain  admittance. 
<'  It  was  only  on  my  representing  to  Bessy," 
writes  Moore  to  Mr.  Power  in  1813,  **  that 
my  soncs  would  all  remain  a  dead  letter  with 
you  if  i  did  not  go  up  in  the  gay  time  of  the 
year,  and  give  them  Ufe  by  singing  them 
about,  that  she  agreed  to  my  leaving  her. 
This  is  quite  my  object.  I  shall  make  it  a 
whole  month  of  company  and  exhibition, 
which  will  do  more  service  to  the  sale  of 
the  songs  than  a  whole  year-s  advertising." 
Who  shall  complain  that  the  poet  carries  liis 
own  board  on  nis  back  instead  of  hiring  a 
whole  troop  of  advertising  vans  ?  Economy 
is  a  virtue,  let  it  be  of  money  or  of  time. 
But  —  shall  wo  confess  it?  —  there  reveals 
itself  in  the  correspondence  something  too 
much  of  deliberate  bargaining  with  society, 
at  all  times,  to  please  the  unsophisticated 
reader,  who  would  fain  discover  in  the  poet 
of  his  adoration  some  faint  resemblance  to 
the  man  &shioned  by  his  own  generous  im- 
agination. In  1813  Moore  removes  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Ashbourne,  in  Derbyshire, 
where  he  hires  a  cottage,  '*  secluded  among 
the  fields  —  just  the  sort  of  tiling  he  likes." 
He  is  not  there  long  before  he  makes  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  wealthy  Derby  family,  also 
"just  the  sort  of  thing  he  likes;"  and  the 
seclusion  of  the  fields  is  relieved  occasionally 
by  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  a  warm  and 
well-provided  mansion.  Tom,  in  fact,  hardly 
smells  his  fields  before  he  is  corresponding 
with  his  friends  in  his  old  style  about  his 
**  carriages,"  his  **  elegancies,"  and  his 
**  good  company."  He  gives  up  Lord  Moira 
to  patronize  a  millionaire.  '*  We  have  just 
been  on  a  visit,"  runs  a  letter  dated  October 
23,  1813,  *<  to  Mr.  Joseph  Strutt's,  who  sent 
his  carriage  aud  four  for  us  and  back  again 
with  us.  There  are  three  brothers  of  them, 
and  they  are  supposed  to  have  a  million  of 
money  pretty  equally  divided  between  them. 
They  have  tine  families  of  daughters,  and  are 
fond  of  literature,  music,  and  all  those  elegan- 
cies which  their  riches  enable  them  so  amply  to 
indulge  themselves  with."  Bessy  came  Imck 
full  of  presents — rings,  fans,  4*<^."  A  letter 
written  a  few  months  subsequently  informs 
us  that  the  poet 'Mikes  the  Strutts  exceed- 
ingly." We  have  no  doubt  of  it;  for  the 
epistle  goes  on  to  say  that  *'  they  have  fine 
pianofortes,  magnificent  organs,  splendid 
houses,  and  most  excellent  white  soup :" 
that  Tom  '*  does  not  think  he  wrote  half  so 
well"  as  the  young  Strutts  at  their  age,  and 
that  Bessy,  as  before,  **  came  away  loaded 
with  presents  of  rings,  fans,  and  bronze 
candlesticks,^^  Had  Mr.  Strntt  been  Governor- 
General  of  India,  instead  of  Lord  Moira,  that 
munificent  gentleman  would  have  certainly 


E cured  all  the  treasures  of  the  East  into  the 
ip  of  Thomas  Moore,  and,  what  is  more, 
Thomas  would  not  have  been  too  proud  to 
accept  them.  Tom  goes  over  to  Derby  to 
buy  a  sofii,  and,  of  course,  pays  the  generous 
Strutt  a  passing  visit.  A  sofa  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  handy  at  the  time,  but  '*  Mr. 
Strutt,  who  never  sees  me  without  giving 
me  something,"  insisted  upon  making  Tom 
**a  present  of  a  very  snug  and  handsome 
easy-chair  for  his  study,"  which  Tom  did  not 
refuse.    In  the  warmth  of  acceptance,  Moore 

E renounces  the  Strutts  '*  most  excellent  and 
'iendly  people."  We  believe  he  does  them 
justice  ;  hut  we  had  rather  that  Tom  had  got 
his  candlesticks,  rin^,  and  easy-chairs  at  the 
proper  shops,  and  m  the  regular  way  of 
business,  nevertheless. 

It  was  at  Ashbourne,  in  Derbyshire,  that 
Lalla  Rookh  was  written.  The  poem  was  the 
result  of  two  or  three  winters'  study;  and 
when  it  appeared,  in  1817,  the  reputation 
of  Moore  was  made  forever.  Three  thousand 
guineas  was  the  price  paid  for  the  work,  and 
of  this  sum  Moore  arew  immediately  one 
thousand  for  the  discharge  of  his  debts,  leaving 
the  remaining  two  thousand  in  the  hands  of  the 
publishers,  who  were  requested  by  the  poet  to 
pay  the  interest  (100/.  per  annum)  over  to  hia 
father.  Let  us  repeat,  whatever  were  the  weak- 
nesses of  Moore,  his  filial  conduct  was  without  a 
flaw,  and  his  remembrance  of  home  claims 
not  darkened  by  one  cloud  of  selfishness 
throughout  his  life. 

When  the  praises  of  Lalla  Rookh  were  at 
their  height,  Moore  and  his  Bessy  moved 
southward  in  search  of  another  home,  the 
damp,  smokiness,  and  smallness  of  the  Derby- 
shire cot  proving  no  longer  tolerable.  It  was 
a  proud  journey  for  Moore,  and  his  heart  beat 
stoutly,  we  may  be  sure,  as  he  knocked  at  all 
the  big  houses  with  his  good  wife  upon  his 
arm.  He  had  done  more  for  his  fame  than  a 
whole  army  of  Moiras  could  have  achieved, 
and  had  carved  for  hinlself  a  niche  upon  which 
all  eyes  will  be  turned  years  after  the  very 
name  of  his  false  patron  shall  have  been  for- 
gotten. "  Bessy,"  writes  Moore  to  his  mother 
from  London,  '*  took  a  round  with  me  to  re- 
turn calls  — Lady  Besborough,  Asgill,  Cork, 
Hastings,  &o.  We  were  let  in  at  almost  all!*^ 
Beatified  Tom!  "Let  in!"  What  conde- 
scension on  the  one  band  —  what  silly  ecstasy 
on  the  other ! 

A  new  home  was  speedily  found  in  Wilt- 
shire, close  to  Bowood,  the  residence  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  It  was  a  small 
thatched  cottage,  of  which  Moore  took  posses- 
sitm  on  the  19th  of  November,  1817,  and  in 
which  he  died  at  the  end  of  February,  1852. 
The  vicinity  of  the  great  house  was  of  course 
a  great  recommendation  to  the  poet,  whoso 
hours  were  divided  at  all  periods,  as  far  as 
possible,  between  the  Muses  and  the  House  of 
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Lor'ds.  Moore  is  onca  quite  disgusted  with 
Crabbe,  because  the  latter  maintiiined  that 
Murray,  the  publisher,  deserved  a  higher 
place  at  a  public  dinner  than  Phillips,  the 
artist  and  academician,  inasmuch  as  the  for- 
mer kept  his  carriage.  '*  This,"  says  Tom 
indignantly,  *'  is  inconceivable.^'  But  what 
to  us  seems  eoually  inconceivable  is  Moore *8 
own  appreciation  of  high  birth  over  every 
other  consideration.  Honest  Crabbe  made  a 
mistake,  no  doubt.  A  carriage  is  certainly  no 
absolute  proof  of  moral  or  mental  worth,  nor 
is  a  coronet,  Mr.  Moore  —  as  you  suppose  — 
invariably  the  crown  of  human  greatness. 
Moore  professes  himself  horrified  because  this 
same  Mr.  Murray  is  familiarly  addressed  in  a 
letter  from  Lord  Byron,  and  exclaims,  ^^Mur- 
ray,  a  bookseller,  a  person  so  out  of  his  caste  !  " 
—  trying  to  persuade  himself,  though  he  can 
never  succeed — that  his  caste  is  not  questioned 
for  a  moment  in  the  very  highest  circles! 
This  is  bad  enough ;  but  the  paragraph  that 
follows  reaches  to  the  height  of  absurdity. 
Moore  has  dined  at  Bo  wood,  and  thus  speaks 
of  the  dinner  in  his  diary  :  —  *'  Sat  between 
Mackintosh  and  Lord  Lansdowne.  Talked  of 
Fearon  and  Birkbcck,  The  singularity  of  two 
such  men  being-  produced  out  of  the  middling 
class  of  society  at  the  same  time ;  proof  of  the 
intelligence  now  spread  through  that  rank  of 

Englishmen What  it  will  coms  to 

God  knows."  When  Eiliston  played  George 
the  Fourth  in  the  coronation  pageant  at  Drury- 
lane,  he  was  so  overcome  by  the  applause  of 
the  audience  that  he  quitted  the  procession, 
approached  the  foot-lights,  burst  into  tears, 
and  exclaimed,  *<  God  bless  you,  my  people !" 
In  like  manner,  Thomas  Moore  acts  his  part 
of  fine  gentleman  so  admirably,  that  he  posi- 
tively forsets  his  own  identity.  What  does 
he  moiin  by  proclaiming  as  **  a  singular  fact" 
the  production  at  the  same  time  of  two  such 
men  from  "  the  middling  class  of  society*^  as 
Fearon  and  Birkbeckl  The  words  are  arrant 
nonsense.  Have  all  oilr  great  men  stepped 
from  the  ranks  of  the  nobility,  that  Thomas 
Moore  should  express  absjlute  astonishment 
at  the  appearance  of  Birkbeck,  and  feign  alarm 
at  the  phenomenon?  To  be  sure  the  said 
Thomas  had  brevet-rank  at  Bjwood,  but,  if  we 
cannot  claim  for  the  **  middling  class"  a  poet 
whose  grandfather,  on  the  mother's  side,  was 
in  the  **  provision  line,"  and  whose  grand- 
father on  the  other  side  is  utterly  lost  in  the 
ocean  of  time,  we  are  certainly  not  disposed 
to  hand  over  the  author  of  the  Irish  MeUniies 
as  a  present  to  the  Peerage.  The  **  middling 
class  has  given  us  our  poets,  our  philos> 
phers,  our  discoverers  —  all  that  we  value 
most  in  our  nationality  —  all  that  has  made 
us  what  we  are.  Newton  was  the  son  of  a 
small  farmer  Shakspeare  of  a  woolstapler, 
and  Milton's  father  was  a  scrivener.  It  is  an 
insult  to  the  reader's  understanding  to  insist 


upon  the  point,  for  we  believe  no  man  in  the 
full  possession  of  his  senses  is  disposed  to 
contest  it.  Moore,  when  he  wrote  the  words, 
knew  himself  to  be  the  son  of  a  publican  in 
Dublin,  Southey  to  be  the  son  of  a  tradesman 
in  Bristol,  Crabbe  to  be  the  son  of  a  collector 
of  salt  duties  in  Sufiblk.  Had  he  thought  for 
half  the  time  it  took  him  to  insert  such  trash 
in  the  diary,  it  could  never  have  been  repro- 
duced here  to  his  disadvantage.  He  must^ 
have  knbwn  that  the  wonder  is,  not  that  the 
'*  middling  class"  furnishes  the  country  with 
the  staple  of  its  intellect  and  ener^,  but  that 
occasionally  '*  a  proof  of  the  intelligence"  of 
the  class  above  it  presents  itself  to  give  variety 
to  the  general  rule.  Oh,  that  white  soup, 
gold  plates,  silver-laced  lacaueys,  and  velvet 
chairs  should  rob —  though  but  for  an  hour 
—  a  fine  soul  of  its  manliness,  and  induce  it 
to  put  on  the  flaunting  and  degrading  livery 
of  nunkeyism ! 

Thomas  makes  frequent  excursions  from 
Wiltshire  to  London,  and  exciting  enough  is 
the  life  he  leads  in  the  metropolis.  He  gen- 
eral! v  arrives  in  town  **  just  in  time  to  £e8S 
for  dinner,"  and  he  continues  dressing  and 
undressing  until  he  finds  his  way  back  to  the 
cottage.  His  published  works  are  volumi- 
nous, and  it  is  really  astonishing  how  he 
found  leisure  and  tranquillity  of  spirit  for  his 
labors.  He  has  not  a  moment  to  himself  in 
London  ;  and  in  the  country  he  spends  quite 
as  much  time  with  the  great  folks  as  in  his 
own  study.  His  appetite  for  pleasure  is  glut- 
tonous. He  is  an  inveterate  play-goer,  de- 
lighting in  Astlcy's  and  finding  infinite  amuse- 
ment at  the  Coburg.  He  dances  away  at 
'*  LadjT  Grey's  ball,  which  is  always  of  the 
best  kind,'^  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  so 
fashionable  a  character  finds  instant  admit- 
tance to  Almack's.  Indeed,  he  is  so  constant 
a  visitor  at  this  exclusive  entertainment  that 
Lord  Morpeth,  meeting  him  **  at  the  re^lar 
assembly'^  on  the- 25th  of  May,  1819,  said  to 
him  "  You  and  I  live  at  Almack's."  Moore 
records  the  observation  in  his  diary,  and  we 
will  be  sworn  he  never  wrote  a  line  that  gave 
him  greater  pleasure. 

The  year  was  1819,  and  Tom  was,  as  usual, 
dining,  dancing,  singinz,  and  playing,  when 
he  received  the  disagreeaole,  but  not  altogether 
unexpected,  intelligence,  that  either  the  defal- 
cations of  the  dishonest  deputy  in  Bermuda 
(or  rather,  out  of  it  -^  for  the  fellow  had  ab- 
sconded) must  be  made  good,  or  the  poet  bid 
adieu  to  Lord  Morpeth  and  Almack's  and  ^ 
to  prison.  Moore  had  made  friends  in  bis 
progress,  and  now  they  ran  to  the  rescue. 
He  took  oounsei  of  some  of  the  wisest.  Dr. 
Lushington  advised  the  unfortunate  registrar 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  until  he  could  make  a 
compromise  with  the  merchants.  Somebody 
recommended  Ireland  as  a  good  place  for  con- 
cealment, but  Rogers  thought  better  of  Franco. 
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Longmans  come  forward  and  o£^r  to  advance 
any  sum  in  the  way  of  business  ;  the  defalca- 
tions amount  to  6,000/.,  and  Leigh  Hunt  urges 
the  instant  opening  of  a  public  subscription. 
Perry  thinks  a  private  suDscription  more  ad- 
visable, and  cites  the  case  of  Charles  James 
Fox  as  a  precedent.  Tom  remembers  that 
one  of  Fox's  friends  complained  of  that  states- 
man's hauteur,  though  *'  by  God,  he  was  one 
of  those  who  gave  300/.,  towards  his  main- 
tenance," and  declines  private  subscription  al- 
together. Rogers  has  no  notion  of  Moore's 
making  himself  a  slave  to  the  booksellers,  and 
offers  500/.,  sayinz  that  Power  will  give  500/. 
more.  Offers  still  more  munificent  pour  in. 
Lord  John  Russell,  the  present  biographer, 
places  at  once  at  his  friend's  disposal  all  the 
profits  of*'  the  future  editions  of  his  Life  of 
Lord  Russell y*^  just  published,  and  the 
authoress,  whoever  she  may  be,  of  *'  Come, 
Stella,  arouse  thee,^*  full  '*  of  sorrow  at  my 
misfortune,  ofifera  the  copyright  of  a  volume  of 
poems  which  she  has  ripe  for  publication." 
Strang  creatures  we  are.  In  the  midst  of  his 
agitation  and  alarm  Moore  dinea  at  Holland- 
house.  **  I  sang  in  the  evening,"  he  writes 
in  his  journal,  **  and  was  rather  glad  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  the  Hollands /<%/  a 
little  what  1  could  do  in  this  way,  for  they  never 
heard  me  properly  before.  Lady  Holland, 
evidently  much  pleased,  told  me  afterwards 
that  my  articulation  was  the  most  beautiful 
she  had  ever  heard."  Pitv  Tom  cannot  sing 
the  disgusted  merchants  into  a  compromise, 
and  make  them  *^  feel  what  he  can  do  in  that 
way."  But  the  feat  is  not  easy.  Negotia- 
tions still  go  on.  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lady 
Holland  prefer  Scotland  to  France.  They 
think  Holyrood-house  will  afford  all  needful 
protection,  and  the  banishment  will  not  be  so 
complete.  Mackintosh  writes  —  '*You  will 
find  in  Edinburgh  as  many  friends  and  ad- 
mirers as  even  you  could  find  anywhere." 
Moore  is  puzzled,  but  prepares,  at  all  events, 
for  flight ;  he  regulates  his  papers,  destroys 
his  letters,  and  makes  his  arrangements  with 
his  *'  darling  Bessy,  who  bears  aU  so  sweetly, 
though  she  would  give  her  eyes  to  go  with 
me."  His  mind  is  at  length  made  up.  He 
will  fly  to  France ;  and  Lonl  Lansdowne,  who 
IS  going  to  Paris,  will  give  him  his  company. 
Bessy  and  the  little  ones  are  to  follow  if  the 
negotiations  with  the  merchants  are  protracted. 
Time  for  leave-taking  draws  on.  On  the  17th 
of  August  Moore  gives  '*  a  tea-drinking  par- 
tr ;"  oancing  and  pianoforte  in  the  evemng. 
On  Tom's  health  being  drunk  at  supper,  he 
*'  makes  them  a  short  speech,  alluding  to  the 
probability  of  his  soon  being  obliged  to  leave 
them,  which  drew  tears  from  most  of  the 
women."  Thrice  happy  Moore  — command- 
ing money  from  the  men,  sobs  and  tears  from 
the  women  —  privileged  even  in  his  mis- 
fortune! 


The  second  volume  closes  while  Moore  ii 
in  London,  on  the  eve,  we  presume,  of  de- 
parture ;  but  he  lingers  amid  the  fascinations 
of  the  metropolis  —  one  night  going  to  the 
Hay  market  '^  to  see  Listen  speak  a  speech  on 
an  ass ;"  another,  dining  at  Lt\dy  Blessing- 
ton's  ;  a  third,  '*  dining  at  a  co&e-house  m 
Spring-gardens,  and  thence  to  Astley's." 
When  he  has  gone  the  usual  round  he  will  no 
doubt  depart.  Joy  go  with  you,  Thomas 
Moore !  xou  are  a  mature  man  of  forty  yean 
of  age,  but,  be  you  in  London,  in  Edinburgh, 
in  Paris,  or  among  the  celestials,  yours  will 
still  be  a  jocuna  soul,  and  communicate 
pleasure  and  delight  to  all  the  spirits  that 
surround  it. 


From  the  Spectator. 
THB  PLAINT  OF  FRBBDOM."* 

A  QUARTO  form,  a  handsome  style  of  printing, 
and  a  ^ncrally  expensive  mode  of'*  getting 
up,"  distinguish  this  volume,  which  appears 
without  author's  or  publisher's  name  ;  the 
law,  we  believe,  requires  an  acknowledged 
printer;  who  is  found  beyond  the  Finis — 
"  Newcastle-npon-Tyne,  imprinted  by  G.  Bou 
chier  Richardson."  Yet  there  is  nothing  to  # 
require  this  mystery.  The  Plaint  of  Freedom 
is  animated  by  poetical  spirit ;  its  sentiments 
are  lofty,  and  of  the  old  English  heroic  cast, 
when  men  willingly  throw  fortune  and  life 
into  the  balance  of  a  high  or  worldly  enter- 
prise. The  poetry  will  not  be  popular  with 
**  the  Manchester  school"  or  '*  the  Peace 
party,"  though  some  of  them,  by  the  by, 
seemed  to  favor  a  war  for  Hungary,  or  at 
least  to  hold  language  which  if  supported  must 
have  ended  in  war.  The  Plaint  of  Freedom 
contaios  opinions  of  extreme  Republicanism,  in 
relation  to  our  great  civil  war  and  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles  the  First,  of  which  many  may 
not  approve.  The  only  bit  in  the  volume 
Chat  could  induce  the  author  to  prefer  conceal- 
ment, unless  from  whim  or  from  some  profes- 
sional motive,  are  four  stanzas  on  Pame,  as 
author  of  "  The  Rights  of  Man." 

The  framework  of  the  poem  may  be  described 
as  a  complaint  uttered  by  Freedom  on  the 
spiritless  supineness  of  England  at  the  present 
day,  and  the  sordid  spirit  which  possesses  her 
people.  In  reality,  it  is  a  series  of  poems  on 
English  history,  always  having  some  referenoe 
to  the  great  question  of  the  defences,  or 
rather  to  the  truckling  spirit  that  opposes  their 
execution.  After  a  tew  dedicatory  stansas  to 
Milton,  Freedom —  or  the  poet  —  addresses 
some  Tyrtsdan  strains  to  Eiu^d,  provooativo 
not  only  of  a  defensive  but  ofa  warlike  feeling. 
In  a  series  of  poems  not  unlike  the  sonnet  m 
singleness  of  subject   and  brevity,    but   of 

*  The  Plaint  of  Freedom.    No  PabUaher's  name. 
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different  structure,  the  poet  then  runs  over 
the  leading  men  and  events  of  Enelish  history 
—  as  Coractacus,  Alfred,  Robin  llood,  Magna 
Carta,  the  worthies  of  the  Eli^bethan  and 
Commonwealth  times;  a  general  conclusion 
glancing  at  the  present,  but  also  dealing  with 
the  future,  in  the  form  of  a  prophecy  on  what  a 
gallant  and  self-denying  people  might  e£&ct 
for  mankind.  ' 

The  form  and  metre  of  the  work  resemble 
Tennyson *s  *'  In  Memorium."  Something  of 
the  Laureate  *s  manner  there  may  also  w  — 
possibly  imitated,  with  an  occasional  careless- 
ness of  versification,  and  sometimes  a  prosaic 
character,  as  well  as  a  construction  gram- 
matically harsh.  However,  poetry  is  better 
judged  of  b^  specimen  than  by  criticism.  This 
IS  &Q  opening  picture  of  the  actual  state  of 
the  world. 

Revolt  his  storm-flag  hath  unfurled 
And  New  and  Old  (like  giant  foes 
"Who,  tired  of  distant  threatenings,  close) 

With  desperate  grappUngs  shake  the  world. 

And  thunder-voices  rend  the  air — 
For  God  and  Right,  for  Elder  Wrong : 
The  clangor  of  a  battle-song 

Flung  heavenward  in  the  lightning's  glare. 

And  Change  leaps  like  a  springtide  o*er 
The  landmarks  of  the  ancient  sway  : 
The  fierce  waves  hunger  for  their  prey  ; 

And  monarchs  tremble  at  their  roar. 

Their  echoes  break  upon  our  coast  — 
The  isle  that  freedom  loved  so  well : 
But  stir  not  Freedom's  Sentinel, 

Asleep  on  his  neglected  post 

Freedom,  or  the  poet,  proceeds  as  follows, 
with   historical   logic  — for  undoubtedly,   in 

East  times,  the  late  commotions  abroad  would 
ave  seen  England  in  the  van  of  the  strife  — 
but  scarcely  with  sound  reason,  at  least  if 
this  is  to  be  read  as  an  exhortation  to  offensive 
war,  not  to  merely  defensive  preparations. 

Of  old  my  name  had  been  a  spell 
To  rouse  thee  fVom  profoundest  trance  : 
The  shadow  of  a  winged  lance 

Had  warned  thy  slumber,  ere  it  felL 

Then  blazed  upon  thy  haughtiest  olifb 

My  fires,  reflected  in  the  tide 

Which  gulfed  the  Armada*s  lofty  pride  — 
Scattered  befbre  our  English  skiffs. 

Yet  higher  soared  the  flame  divine. 
Whose  rays  illumined  distant  lands, 
When  Milton  uttered  my  commands. 

And  Cromwell  set  his  foot  by  mine. 

But  now  no  beacon  marks  thy  shore ; 
The  old,  undaunted  soul  is  fled  : 
White  Land  !  canst  thou  be  pale  with  dread 

That  Freedom  needeth  thee  once  more  ? 


Why  tarriest  thou  ?    Till  sting  of  pain 
Excite  thy  tamed  Berserkir  rage  ; 
Or  till  our  foe  cast  down  a  gauge 

Not  even  thy  strength  can  lilt  again  ? 

What  waitest  thou  ?    Till  Cossack  feet 
Spur  thy  slow  courage  ;  till  the  war 
Our  sires  had  led  to  Trafalgar 

Bock  desperately  from  street  to  street  ? 

Till  London  croucheth  to  its  doom  ; 
When  strangers,  stepping  through  our  walls» 
Chant  French  Te  Deums  in  St  Paul's, 

And  pile  their  arms  on  Nelson's  tomb  ? 

What  sloth  of  heart,  or  brain,  or  limb. 
What  count  of  f»vrs,  what  doubt  of  right. 
Hath  hid  thy  spirit  in  this  night. 

Whose  clouds  thy  starriest  honor  dim  ? 

Can  Wioklifie's  heirs  permit  the  Pope  ? 

May  Cromwell's  lieges  court  the  Tsar  ? 

Or  Alfred's  lineage  shrink  fh)ra  war, 
With  shameful  peace  for  only  hope  ? 

And  yet,  thy  sword  a  liar's  tongue, 
Thy  highest  faith  some  trick  of  trade  — 
What  marvel  England's  name  is  made 

A  synonym  for  Coward  Wrong  ? 

The  land  that  boldly  judged  a  king. 
And  slew  the  traitor  for  his  crimes, 
Now  stoopeth  to  the  poorest  mimes 

Of  tyranny  —  an  abject  thing. 

Passages  similar  in  power  and  passing  ap- 
plication might  bo  quoted  from  the  opening 
and  close,  as  well  as  from  the  historical  stan- 
zas. One  will  suffice  as  a  specimen.  It  ia 
the  death  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  an  Eliza- 
bethan worthy,  who  singly  and  successfully 
resisted  the  whole  fleet  of  Spain,  and  when 
his  powder  was  spent,  the  creator  part  of  his 
crew  killed  or  wounded,  and  himself  disabled, 
*''  commanded  the  master's  gunner,  whom  ha 
knew  to  be  a  most  resolute  man,  to  split  and 
sink  the  ship,  that  thereby  nothing  might  re- 
main of  glory  or  victory  to  the  Spaniards." 

Sm  RICHARD  GRENTILLE. 

A  hundred  men  for  fifteen  hours 
Beat  back  ten  thousand  ;  mom  shall  see 
One  bark  defying  fifty-three. 

And,  shattered,  foiling  all  their  powers. 

For  warily  distant  in  a  ring 

Spain's  great  armadas  baffled  He : 
Like  dogs,  fitr-watohing  till  he  die. 

Around  the  dying  forest  king. 

And  *'  with  a  glad  and  quiet  mind 
Here  die  I  Richard  Qrenville,  who 
Have  done  what  I  was  bound  to  do, 

Leaving  a  soldier's  fame  behind." 

A  soldier's  fiime  !    What  else,  while  Lift 
Must  battle  momently  with  Wrong  ? 
Gird  on  thy  sword,  be  true  and  strong  — 

And  Qod  absolve  thee  from  the  strife ! 
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From  the  New  York  Dailj  Times. 

IBB    PICTORIAL    FIELD-BOOK    OF    THE 
REVOLUTION. 

This  rich  quarry  of  historic  wealth  is  now, 
in  completed  state,  accessible  to  every  Ameri- 
can, and  certainly  every  Anferican  should  dig 
in  its  ample  mines.    Mr.  Lossing  has  come  to 
the  rescue  at  the  right  period.    Ten  years 
more  and  it  would  have  been  too  late.    Every 
year  or  month  was  sweeping  away  some  tene- 
ment around  which  gathered  revolutionary 
associations,  some  ancient  record  or  furrowed 
face,  and  which  soon  would  have  been  lost 
forever  to  the  world,  but  which  are  now  se- 
turely  embalmed  by  the  pen  and  pencil  of  this 
artist  author.    Our  countrymen  were  so  ab- 
sorbed in  the  present  that  they  were  forget- 
ting the  past.     Progress  was  striding  over  our 
ancient  battlefields,  regardless  of  the  bones 
that  bleached  beneath  her  feet.     Agriculture 
drove  her  remorseless  coulter  through    the 
mossy  ramparts  that  once  sheltered  the  gal- 
lant heroes  of  our  liberty.    The  time-honored 
structures  that  kept  off  the  dew  and  the  rain 
from  many  a  patriot  head,  were  tumbling  in- 
discriminately before  tlie  blows  of  that  im- 
provement, which  would  destroy  an  associa- 
tion as  ruthlessly  ns  it  would  crush  a  weed. 
The  mound,  the  wall,  the  ditch,  that  had  wit- 
nessed the  in  tensest  suffering,  the  bravest  en- 
deavor, the  most  heroic  defences  and  assaults, 
over  which  the  whistling  balls  had  cut  the 
air,  and  almost  yet  echoing  with  the' clang  of 
battle  and  the  shouts  of  victory,  were  yielding 
to  friendlv  strokes  what  they  refused  to  hostile 
arms,  and  surrendering  their  ancient  forms  to 
the  desecrating  plough.     Why  should  they 
longer  remain  to  remind  a  people  of  the  strug- 
gles their  freedom  had  cost  1    Wheat  would 
not  grow  in  the  ditch,  nor  com  spring  out  of 
the  wall.     And  in  a  country  so  crowded  for 
room,  hitting  its  elbows  against  the  oceans  as 
it  turned  round  on  its  narrow  base  of  sixty 
degrees  of  latitude,  it  could  not  afford  to  let 
an  old  tree  stand,  though  its  rough  bark  held 
the  testimony  of  a  terrible  conflict,  nor  permit 
the  remnants  of  a  venerable  fortification,  to 
mark  to  the  eye  of  posterity  some  spot  hal- 
lowed with  patriot  blood.    Rapidly,  rapidly 
were   these  glorious  mementos  disappearing 
before  the  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
oblivion  would  soon  have  rolled  her  waters 
over  them  all.    But  the  time  so  of^n  gives 
what  its  necessities  require.     A  historian  of 
a  new  stamp  appears  as  he  is  wanted ;  not 
eonfining  himselt  within  the  four  walls  of  a 
library,  nor  satisfied  with  collating,  in  new 
forms,  the  researches  of  others,  he  sallies  forth 
to  a  personal  inspection  of  every  scene  of 
revolutionary  interest;  he  searches  out  the 
hoary  actors    that  yet  remain ;   ho  follows 
their  tottering  steps  over  fields  of  slaughter ; 
skotches  the  physical  features  that  were  con- 


nected with  the  contest ;  and  as  his  pen  takes 
the  narration  from  the  trembling  lips  of  these 
venerable  partakers  and  witnesses,  and  tran- 
scribes their  mouldy  documents,  his  faithful 
and  ready  pencil  transfers  their  features  and 
figures  to  the  enduring  page.  Thus  we  have 
fac-similes  of  the  autographs  of  Washington 
and  Jefierson,  of  Columbus  and  Cotton 
Mather,  of  Uncas  and  Brant,  of  Burgoyne  and 
Gates,  of  Arnold  and  Andre,  and  of  most  of 
those  stem  men  whose  shoulders  upheld  th« 
ark  of  qur  liberty.  Thus,  too,  their  linea- 
ments look  out  from  these  life-like  pages,  and 
even  the  deep  wrinkles  that  a  century  had 
worn  in  the  cheeks  of  old  John  Battin,  and 
the  frosts  that  time  had  sprinkled  on  his  locks, 
revealed  the  truthfulness  of  the  artist's  skill. 
The  benignant  features  of  Pocahontas  beam 
with  affection,  and  the  countenances  of  Kos- 
ciusco  and  Lafayette,  of  Montgomery  and  Put- 
nam, Stark,  Wayne,  Mercer,  Marion,  Sumter, 
and  a  host  of  otters  equally  worthy  of  preser- 
vation, show  the  reader  what  cast  of  men  led 
our  armies  to  victory  in  the  heroic  days  of  the 
republic.  Accurate  maps  of  battle-fields,  and 
monuments  that  gratitude  has  erected  to  the 
memory  of  our  heroes,  the  habitations  that 
were  the  scenes  of  stirring  interest,  are  here 
truthfully  depicted. 

But  for  this  all  would  soon  become  vague ; 
important  localities  intangible  ;  indefiniteness 
would  conceal  our  consecrated  places,  and  the 
roads  encrimsoned  by  the  bleeaing  feet  of  our 
warriors  —  their  long  marches  and  frosty 
bivouacs  —  would,  in  many  instances,  become 
indistinct  and  legendary.  Dates  and  localities 
are  the  eyes  of  history,  through  which  its 
truths  are  made  manifest  and  steadfast.  As 
we  read  these  clear  and  beautiful  pages,  w« 
feel  a  sentiment  of  nationality  glow  in  our 
veins,  and  look  with  honest  pride  upon  those 
inflexible,  upright  physiognomies,  and  with 
melancholy  interest  upon  those  quaint  old 
specimens  of  architecture  that  held  the  living, 
and  upon  those  tombstones  that  protect  and 
mark  the  sleeping-places  of  the  illustrious 
dead.  Our  author  does  not  believe  that  the 
antiquarian  spirit  should  be  devoted  only  to 
unfolding  the  mysterious  ciphers  that  deco- 
rate the  sarcophagus  of  an  Egyptian  princess ; 
but  he  would  seize  those  hieroglyphics  of  our 
past — those  frail  memorials,  so  swiftly  crum- 
bling into  dust  —  and  enshrine  them  on  his 
ample  leaves ;  the  tecord,  the  evidence,  and 
the  illustration  of  a  great  and  triumphant 
struggle. 

Accordingly  we  see  our  historic  pilgrim 
traversing  and  retraversing  the  broad  field  of 
the  revolution  —  touching  at  every  memorable 
place  —  in  trackless  forests  —  amid  mountain 
ridges  —  over  fruitful  plains  —  pursuing  thd 
devious  winding?  of  rivers  —  in  thronging 
cities  tracing  the  revolutionary  relics,  around 
which  the  multitude  heedlessly  tramped — in 
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solitary  walks  banting  the  footprints  of  our 
armies — suddenly  performing  some  distant 
journey  to  save  the  impress  of  a  fort  or  build- 
iQj?  about  to  be  defaced  by  sacrilegious  hands, 
fouowing  wherever  the  progress  of  American 
story  beckoned  him  —  till,  compassing  more 
than  eight  thousand  miles,  ana  transferring 
from  fading  reality  to  perpetual  forms,  many 
hundred  cherished  scenes  and  portraits,  he 
consummates  his  interesting  narrative  of 
more  tlfan  fourteen  hundred  laree  and  com- 
pact pages,  and  gives  the  invaluable  contribu- 
tion to  the  descendants  of  those  whose  deeds 
be  thus  nobly  commemorates  and  preserves. 

These  volumes  are,  hereafter,  to  perform  an 
important  part  in  educating  the  people  in  the 
details  of  American  history.  Certainly  no 
work  is  so  well  calculated  to  lure  the  minds 
of  the  young  through  the  different  stages  of 
the  great  dramaof  our  independence.  Uniting 
the  two  attractions  of  engaging  narrative  and 
pictorial  representation,  it  interests  the  reader 
in  a  double  sense,  and  will  tend,  we  do  not 
doubt,  to  imbue  the  generation  now  rising  to 
manliness,  with  a  deeper  and  fuller  knowl- 
edge than  it  would  else  have  had,  of  the  labors, 
hardships,  dangers  and  triumphs  of  the  first 
sons  of  the  republic. 

In  the  modesty  of  his  pre&ce  the  author  re- 
grets that  others,  more  competent,  had  not 
gone  forth  to  this  undertaking.  But  he  is 
the  competent  man  who  does  Uie  work ;  and 
surely  no  one  could  have  accomplished  it 
with  greater  fidelity,  truthfulness  or  skill,  in- 
fused more  freshness  and  vivacity  into  the 
current  of  his  narrative,  or  poured  out  the  en- 
thusiastic devotion  of  a  more  thoroughly  Amer- 
ican heart.  It  was  a  task  that  indifference 
could  not  achieve.  It  required  not  merely 
the  determination  to  write  a  book,  but  also 
the  promptings  of  an  ardent  desire,  a  burning 
love  of  country,  familiarity  with  her  history, 
and  an  irresistible  impulse  to  gather  and  pre- 
serve whatever  might  be  subject  to  demolition 
or  decay  of  all  those  things  that  could  throw 
light  upon,  or  that  became  memorable  in  the 

J>rogres6  of  this  country  from  dependence  to 
reedom.  The  patriotism  that  thus  sacredly 
collects,  guards  and  perpetuates  the  proof  of 
American  valor,  is  of  the  stamp  that  would 
perform  deeds,  themselves,  worthy  of  record, 
when  the  time  requires. 


From  the  BofBdo  Commeidal  AdrerUaer. 

THB  NEW  YOEK  TIMES. 

Ws  have  been  waiting  some  time  for  an 
eligible  opj^rtunity  to  say  a  few  words  re- 
specting this  iournal.  It  is  about  the  best 
^Titten  paper  m  the  country,  and  in  point  of 
intellectual  labor,  copiousness  of  information, 
general  and  comprehensive  ability,  and  the 
power  of  handling  gracefully  and  with  fine 


eflect  a  large  variety  of  subjects,  it  is  without 

firecedent  or  compeer  in  American  journalism, 
t  comes  nearer  to  our  ideal  of  an  American 
newspaper  than  anything  before  undertaken 
on  this  continent.  And  yet  there  are  serious 
defects,  not  in  the  design,  but  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  enterprise.  The  Times  is  ire- 
Quently  too  abstract  and  mag-.vzinish  ;  too 
rond  of  dissertation  and  disquisition ;  too 
much  in  the  habit  of  settling  controvert-ed 
questions  with  an  ex  cathedra  air;  not  sufB- 
ciently  tolerant  when  its  views  are  opposed, 
and  at  times  both  supercilious  and  pragmati- 
cal. It  sometimes  lacks  candor,  too ;  and  wo 
have  known  it  to  be  exceedingly  disingenuous 
and  unfair  in  a  controversial  discussion. 
Then  it  is  occasionally  inconsiderate  in 
mounting  a  popular  hobby,  and  never  gets  off 
with  grace  wnen  the  creature  is  jaded  or 
crippled — take  the  Kossuth  furor  for  exam- 
ple. We  doubt  whether  the  Times,  even 
now,  when  the  whole  thing  has  as  little  life 
as  a  collapsed  tradition,  does  not  regard  the 
visionary  Hungarian  as  a  wiser,  more  dis- 
creet, and  practical  statesman,  and  possess- 
ing higher  qualifications  for  building  up  a 
government  tnan  Alexander  Hamilton.  All 
tnese  blemishes  which  disfigure  the  fuir  fiioe 
of  the  Times,  however,  arc  incidental  to  the 
plan  upon  which  it  was  established  ;  ineviti^ 
Die,  most  of  them,  in  the  present  state  of 
journalism  in  this  country,  and  the  immature 
age  of  the  paper.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
Raymond  has  made  an  enormous  stride  in  the 
improvement  and  elevation  of  the  press.  He 
has  subsidized  more  able  pens,  a  greater 
amount  of  intellect,  cultivation,  and  diversi- 
fied knowledge,  than  was  ever  before  dreamed 
of  by  an  editor  itf  the  United  States. 

We  have  before  referred  to  the  attempt  of 
Mr.  Raymond,  in  founding  the  Times,  to 
unite  the  currency  of  the  cheap,  or  penny 
press,  with  the  intellectual  power  of  papers 
of  superior  pretensions  ana  higher  price. 
The  experiment,  thoroughly  made,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  proved  unsuo- 
cessful,  and  the  result  n^ust  he  regarded  as 
conclusive  against  the  feasibility  of  the 
scheme.  The  circulation  of  a  sheet  so  costly 
and  so  attracUve  as  the  Times  was  made  from 
the  start,  must  constitute  a  source  of  revenue 
to  render  the  enterprise  remunerative.  The 
SunAB  a  profitable  speculation  at  a  cent  a 
copy;  for  its  great  circulation  attracts  m 
large  amount  of  advertisements,  and  the 
limited  quantity  of  reading  matter  leaves 
ample  room  for  their  insertion.  Besides,  it 
costs  very  little  to  conduct  the  pnper.  The 
expense  of  the  original  matter  Aimished  to 
the  Times  has  always  been  enormous ;  and 
we  apprehend  that  it  will  ever  be  found  im- 
possible to  combine  the  features  of  extreme 
cheapness  and  commanding  influenoe  to'  one 
journal.    When  the  Times,  on  entering  upoo' 
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its  MOOfid  year,  doubled  its  price,  we  felt 
certain  of  its  entire  success.  Since  that 
time,  it  has  grown  steadily  in  popularity  and 
influence,  and  now  it  wears  an  appearance  of 
strength  and  permanence  that  leaves  no 
room  for  doubting  that  it  will  soon  become 
one  of  the  best  paying  newspaper  establish- 
ments in  the  country.  It  is  now  one  of  the 
best  mediums  for  every  description  of  adver- 
tbinz,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  is 
crowded  with  that  species  of  business. 

We  had  intendea,  in  this  connexion,  to 
notice  somewhat  in  detail,  a  series  of  articles 
now  in  course  of  publication  in  the  Tmiej, 
onder  the  title  of  *'  The  Great  Conversation- 
ists," but  we  have  left  ourselves  little  room 
for  the  fulfilment  of  our  purpose.  We  recog- 
nize in  them  the  hand  of  an  esteemed  friend 
—a  man  of  the  finest  literary  attfunments, 
and  an  elegant  writer.  He  has  abready 
treated  of  Jefl&rson,  Calhoun,  and  several 
other  of  the  great  lights  of  the  South.  His 
last  number  is  devot^  to  the  "  Xicsser  Lights 
of  South  Carolina."  As  a  specimen  of  his 
style,  we  give  an  extract  from  his  sketch  of 
Creorge  McDufiee.  The  fidelity  of  his  lim- 
ning will  be  recognized  by  all  who  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  hear  that  very  able  man 
and  powerful  orator. 

from  the  Eifemiiier. 

HOW    TO     HANDLE    A    BOAT    AMONGST 

BOLLERS. 

A  scnENTinc  lesson  upon  the  handling  of  a 
boat  is  of  interest,  for  more  than  its  novelty, 
for  humanity.  And  let  it  not  be  imagined 
that  the  lesson  is  practically  not  needed. 
There  is  as  much  dinerence  of  skill  in  hand- 
ling a  boat  as  in  handling  a  horse,  and  it  is 
notorious  that  men-of-war's  men  are  most 
deficient  in  this  art.  Captain  Ward,  of 
the  Shipwreck  Institution,  observing  that 
another  life-boat  under  sail  has  bera  lost, 
offers  these  judicious  and  instructive  re- 
marks:— 

It  is  a  well-known  thing  to  the  seamen  on  the 
most  exposed  parts  of  our  coasts,  that  the  chief 
danger  to  a  boat  does  not  occur  when  going  off 
against  a  heavy  sea,  but  on  returning  before  it, 
at  which  time  the  greatest  skill  and  carefulness 
are  necessary,  even  under  oars,  to  prevent  a  boat 
from  broaching  to  and  turning  broadside  on  to 
the  sea.  Their  experience  has  taught  them  that, 
when  seeing  a  heavy  breaker  following  their  boat 
up  from  astern,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  natural 
impulse  of  giving  her  all  possible  speed  away 
from  it,  and  so,  as  might  be  expected,  to  lessen 
the  violenoe  of  the  shock,  their  only  safety  lies  in 
obeoking  the  boat*s  way  through  Uie  water,  and 
keeping  her  jdnd  on  to  the  sea  till  it  has  passed 
them,  to  effisct  which  they  back  their  oars,  or  even 
ihoe  a  portion  of  the  crew  round  the  reverse  way, 
who  row  backwards  with  all  th«r  ibroe  againit 


the  heaviest  of  the  seas  as  they  approach.  If  this 
precaution  be  neglected,  it  is  almost  a  matter  of 
oertaiuty  that  the  boat  will  broach  to  broadside 
to  the  sea^  and  be  capsized.  In  truth,  in  this 
manner  nearly  all  the  crews  of  distressed  vessels 
who  take  to  their  boats,  and  attempt  to  land 
through  a  heavy  surf,  are  drowned. 

The  cireulation  of  this  information  among  mer- 
chant seamen  may,  I  believe,  be  instrumental  in 
saving  many  lives.  It  is  not,  of  course,  pretended 
that  it  is  an  infidlibte  rule  of  safety.  A  boat  may 
be  so  short  or  small  in  proportion  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  waves,  that  they  may  break  over  her 
bow  and  stem  (whichever  is  to  seaward)  and  fill 
her  at  once,  or  throw  her  "end  over  end  ;"  but 
in  such  a  cose  it  is  their  only  chance. 

l¥itfa  a  boat  under  the  command  of  oars  th]^ 
management  may  be  readily  effected,  but  not  so 
under  sail,  since,  even  if  th6  sails  be  lowered, 
the  boat  will  probably  still  retain  too  much  speed, 
and  if  she  broach  to  with  the  top  weight  of  a 
mast  and  sail,  nothing  can  prevent  her  capsizing 
if  the  sea  be  very  heavy. 

Without  the  top  weight  of  a  mast  and  sail,  and 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  ballast,  a  lifeboat 
may,  in  the  like  ciroumstanoes,  go  no  fUrther 
than  her  beam-ends,  meroly  half  filling  with 
water,  and  then  turning  round  head  to  the  sea. 

It  cannot,  I  conceive;  be  too  urgently  foroed 
on  the  attention  of  the  crews  of  such  lifeboats  as 
have  the  means  of  both  rowing  and  sailing,  that 
if  they  have  been  off  to  a  distant  wreck  under 
sail,  their  proper  course,  on  nearing  the  land  and 
before  getting  into  broken  water,  even  if  it  be 
daylight,  will  be  to  get  down  their  mast  and  sail, 
and  to  take  theh*  boat  carefully  in  under  oara. 
In  the  night  time,  as  was  the  case  in  this  instance, 
when  the  breakers  cannot  be  seen  until  the  boat 
is  among  them,  to  run  over  the  bar  of  a  river,  or 
through  any  heavy  broken  water,  under  sail,  I 
consider  to  t)e  an  act  of  extreme  imprudence. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting,  even  to  the  gen- 
eral reader,  to  point  out  what  is  evidently  the 
cause  of  this  unexpected  effect  of  the  action  of  the 
sea,  whieh  requires  a  treatment  the  reverse  of 
that  which  we  should  pursue  on  an  impending 
collision  between  two  opposite  forces  upon  the 
land,  and  which  makes  it  safer  to  boldly  ohsrge 
the  danger  than' to  flee  from  it. 

It  would  be  unsuitable  here  to  enter  on  the 
theory  of  the  waves,  as  fiur  as  it  is  understood  ; 
and  the  fiict  is  observed  by  every  one,  that,  aa 
they  approach  the  shore,  and  meet  the  rebound 
of  those  which  have  preceded  them,  their  violence* 
is  increased,  and,  acquiring  now  an  actually  pro- 
gressive motion,  their  upper  stratum  rushes  on- 
ward, and  falls  over  like  a  cataract,  while  a  con- 
stant uaderourrent,  or  backwater,  at  the  same 
time  setting  off  against  them,  serves  but  to  in- 
crease their  fury,  and  adds  greatly  to  their  dan- 
gerous effects. 

On  a  boat  advaacingagahist  one  of  these  waves, 
or,  as  they  are  now  denominated,  rollers,  from 
their  rolling  or  tumbling  motion,  or  breakers, 
from  th(nr  broken  surikoe,  she  receives  the  con- 
cussion of  the  blow,  parts  the  wave  with  her  bow, 
by  her  own  inertia  retains  her  position,  and  the 
, ,,_._  jung^,  jg  pugt,    xo  be  sure,  if  she  be 
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too  short  and  small  in  proportion  to  the  height 
of  the  wave,  she  may  be  thrown  almost  into  a 
perpendicular  position,  and  turned  '*end  over 
end,"  as  it  is  termed.  Or,  again,  if  she  be  too 
cumbersome,  or  her  bow  present  too  broad  or 
bluff  a  surface  to  the  water,  she  may,  in  a  Tory 
heavy  sea,  lose  her  headway  and  be  driven 
astern,  when,  if  she  be  straight  sheered  and  have 
but  little  height  at  her  ends,  she  may  be  forced 
down  stem  foremost  or  be  turned  over  quarter 
ways.  If,  however,  she  have  sufficient  height  of 
bow  to  prevent  the  sea  Arom  breaking  in' a  large 
body  over  it,  and  enough  power  to  retain  her 
headway  over  the  crest  of  the  wave,  she  has 
nothing  to  fear. 

On  returning  to  the  shore,  however,  if  she  at- 
tempts to  run  from  a  heavy  breaker  or  roller,  it 
soon  catches  her,  throws  her  stem  up,  and  carries 
her  away  with  it ;  she  cannot  get  away  from  it ; 
she  and  it  together  are  running  along  at  a  fVlght- 
ful  pace  over  the  ground,  yet  she  has  not  steer- 
age way  through  the  water,  and  is  quite  unman- 
ageable ;  it  hugs  her  and  crowds  on  her  more 
and  more  ;  it  runs  her  bow  under  water  ;  the 
under  current,  acting  on  her  fore  foot,  turns  her 
round  broadside  to  the  sea,  which  still  presses  on 
her  ;  her  whole  lee  side  is  under  water,  and,  if 
an  ordinary  open  boat,  she  is  instantly  upset 
Even  if  she  be  a  lifeboat,  unless  she  has  a  large 
amount  of  well-secured  ballast,  and  although  she 
have  no  mast  or  sail  up,  she  will  probably  be 
turned  ouite  over  either  by  the  same  wave  or 
else  by  tne  following  one,  which  will  fiiill  on  her 
before  she  can  recover  her  position. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  considered  an  axiom  in 
the  management  of  all  boats  in  a  heavy  sea  and 
shoal  water  j  when  going  to  windward  to  give  the 
boat  th»  greatest  possible  speed  against  ^ch  sea 
as  it  approaches,  and  when  rowing  to  leeward  to 
check  her  way  and  back  her  against  each  wave 
until  it  has  passed. 

These  last  propositions  may  perhaps  reauire 
some  Qualifications.  The  lorighton  fisaing 
boats,  for  example,  run  in  tinder  sail  in  the 
worst  weather,  and  with  a  heavy  sea  on  and 
broken  water,  and  it  is  seldom  that  an  acci- 
dent happens.  The^  are,  as  every  one  knows, 
of  the  snape  of  half  a  walnut  dhell,  and  have 
good  free  board. 

We  cannot  quite  assent  to  the  axiom  of 
eiving  the  utmost  way  to  a  boat  in  meeting  a 
heavy  sea,  especially  if  it  be  short  and  break- 
ing. In  such  case  it  is  more  prudent  to  di- 
minish the  speed,  for  the  same  reason  that,  in 
sailing  crafl  beating  to  windward  in  bad 
weather  and  a  heavy  sea,  it  is  often  advisable 
to  haul  a  headsail  to  weather  to  deaden  the 
way,  and  meet  the  sea  more  easily.  In  hard 
westerly  gales,  pilot-boats  and  small  orafl, 
beating  through  the  Needles  on  the  fidling 
weather  tide,  can  only  make  their  passage 
over  the  Bridge  with  their  foresails  hauled  to 
windwux^,  not  hove  to,  but  keeping  way  on 
bnt  diminished  way.  The  same  j)rincif>le 
must  apply  to  rowine  boats,  especially  if 
itrongly  manned,  as  me-boats  generally  are. 


Prom  Foenu  b7  Elizabelti 
THE   SLEEP. 


Gome  onto  me  all  ye  who  labor  and  are  heavy  laden, 
I  win  give  you  rest. 

Of  all  the  thoughts  of  God  that  are 
Borne  inward  unto  souls  afar. 
Along  the  Psalmist's  music  deep  — 
Now  tell  me  if  that  any  la. 
For  gift  or  grace,  surpassing  this  — 
**He  giveth  His  beloved,  sleep  *'  ? 


What  would  we  give  to  our  beloved  ? 
The  heroes  heart,  to  be  unmoved  — 
The  poet's  star-tuned  harp,  to  sweep — 
The  senate's  shout  to  patriot  vows  — 
The  monarch's  crown,  to  light  the  brows  ? 
"  He  giveth  His  beloved,  sleep." 

What  do  we  give  to  our  beloved  ? 
A  little  faith,  all  undisproved  — 
A  little  dust,  to  overweep  — 
And  bitter  memories,  to  make 
The  whole  earth  blasted  for  our  sake  i 
*•  He  giveth  His  beloved,  sleep." 

**  Sleep  soft,  beloved  !"  we  sometimes  say. 

But  have  no  tune  to  charm  away 

Sad  dreams  that  through  the  eyelids  creep ; 

But  never  doleful  dream  again 

Shall  break  the  happy  slumber,  whea 

**  He  giveth  His  beloved,  sleep  I" 

0  earth,  so  talX  of  dreary  noises  ! 
0  men,  with  wailing  in  your  voices ! 
0  delved  gold,  the  waller's  heap  ! 
0  strife,  0  curse,  that  o'er  it  fall ! 
God  makes  a  silence  through  you  all« 
And  giveth  His  beloved,  sleep  ! 

His  dews  drop  mutely  on  the  hill ; 
His  cloud  above  it  saileth  still. 
Though  on  its  slope  men  toil  and  reap  ! 
More  softly  than  the  dew  is  shed. 
Or  cloud  is  floated  overhead. 
He  giveth  His  beloved,  sleep." 


«< 


Yea  !  men  wonder  while  they  scan 
A  living,  thinking,  feeling  man. 
In  such  a  rest  his  heart  to  keep  ; 
But  angels  say —  and  through  the  word 
I  ween  their  blessed  smile  is  heard  — 
He  giveth  His  beloved,  sleep  !" 


«< 


For  me  my  heart  that  erst  did  go 
Most  like  a  tired  child  at  a  show. 
That  sees  through  tears  the  jugglers  kap. 
Would  now  its  wearied  vision  close, 
Woukl  childlike  on  JEfis  love  repose,     . 
Who  giveth  His  beloved,  sleep ! 

And  friends  !  dear  fk-iends !  when  it  shall  be 
That  this  low  breath  is  gone  finom  me. 
And  round  my  bier  ye  come  to  weep—- 
Let  one,  most  loving  of  you  all — 
Say,  **  Not  a  tear  must  o'er  her  fkll"  -^ 
"  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep  !" 
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HANAGEKEXT  IN  FROSfOTINO  HARRUGE. 

If  an  unreasonable  opposition  to  a  daugh- 
ter's choice  be  not  to  prevail,  1  think  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  parents,  if  their  views 
of  marriage  be  pure  from  worldliness,  are 
justified  in  using  a  good  deal  of  management 
—  not  more  than  they  very  often  do  use,  but 
more  than  they  are  wont  to  avow  or  than 
society  is  wont  to  countenance  —  with  a  view 
to  putting  their  daaghters  in  the  way  of  such 
marriages  as  they  can  approve.  It  is  the  way 
of  the  world  to  eive  such  management  an  ill 
name — probably  oecause  it  is  most  used  by 
those  who  abuse  it  to  worldly  purposes ;  and 
I  have  heard  a  mother  pique  herself  on  never 
having  taken  a  single  step  to  get  her  daugh- 
ters married — which  appeared  to  me  to  have 
been  a  dereliction  of  one  of  the  most  essential 
duties  of  a  parent.  If  the  mother  be  wholly 
passive,  either  the  daughters  must  take  steps 
and  use  management  for  themselves  (which 
is  not  desirable),  or  the  happiness  and  the 
most  important  interests  of  their  lives,  mortd 
and  spiritual,  must  be  the  sport  of  chance 
and  take  a  course  purely  fortuitous ;  and  in 
;nany  situations,  where  unsought  opportunities 
of  choice  do  not  abound,  the  result  may  bo 
not  improbably  such  a  love  and  marriage  as 
the  mother  and  every  one  else  contemplate 
with  astonishment.  Some  such  astonishment 
I  recollect  to  have  expressed  on  an  occasion 
of  the  kind  to  an  illustrious  poet  and  philos- 
opher, whose  reply  I  have  always  borne  in 
mind  when  other  such  oases  have  come  under 
my  observation  :  *'  We  have  no  reason  to  be 
surprised,  unless  we  know  what  may  have 
been  the  young  lady's  opportunities.  If  Mi- 
randa had  not  fallen  in  with  Ferdinand,  she 
would  have  been  in  love  with  Caliban." 

But  management,  if  it  is  to  be  recom- 
mended, must  be  good  management,  and  not 
the  management  by  which  young  ladies  are 
harried  from  ball-room  to  ball-room,  so  that  a 
hundred  prelibations  may  give  one  chance  to 
be  swallowed.  A  very  few  ball-rooms  will 
affard  the  means  of  introduction  and  selection 
of  acquaintances;  and  the  intercourse  which, 
by  impartinz  a  real  knowledge  of  the  disposi- 
tions, will  give  the  best  facilities  for  choice, 
will  be  that  which  is  withdrawn,  by  one 
remove  and  another,  from  gay  metropolitan 
assemblies — first,  to  intercourse  in  country 
plaees  ;  secondly,  to  domestic  society.  Our 
present  manners  admit,  perhaps,  too  much 
freedom  of  intercourse  in  public,  too  little  in 
private.  The  licht  familiarity  of  festive  meet- 
ings is  carried  tar  enough,  further  than  tends 
toaitach ;  but  the  graver  intimaoy  is  wanting. 
Biilton  complained  that  in  his  time,  choice  m 
marriage  was  diffieult,  because  there  was  not 
*'  tkat  fireedom  of  aocesSi  granted  or  pre- 


sumed, as  may  suffice  for  a  perfect  discerning 

till  too  late."*    In  our  age  the  freedom  of 

access  is  sufficient ;  but  the  access  is,  for  the 

most  part,  at  times  and  places  where  nothing 

can  be  discerned  but  the  features  of  a  restless 

and  whirling  life.    And  if  Milton  could  say, 

**  Who  knows  not  that  the  bashful  muteness 

of  a  virgin  may  ofttimes  hide  all  the  unliveli- 

ness  and  natural  sloth  which  is  really  unfit  for 

conversation,"  we,  on  the  other  hand,  who 

cannot  reasonably  complain  of  the  bashful 

muteness  of  the  virgins,  may  be  in  our  own 

way  perplexed  in  the  attempt  to  discover  what 

is  the  life  that  lies  beneath  those  dancing  and 

glancing  outsides  of  which  we  see  so  much. 
.  .  .  •  • 

It  may  be  observed,  I  think,  that  women 
of  high  intellectual  endowments  and  much 
dignityof  deportment  have  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  marrying,  and  stand  most  in  need  of 
a  mother^s  help.  And  this  not  because  they 
are  themselves  fastidious,  for  they  are  often 
as  little  so  as  any,  but  because  men  are  not 
humble  enough  to  wish  to  have  their  superiors 
for  their  wives. 

Great  wealth  in  a  woman  tends  to  keep  at 
a  distance  both  the  proud  and  the  humble, 
leaving  the  unhappy  live-bait  to  be  snapped 
at  by  the  hardy  and  the  greedy.  If  the 
wealthy  father  of  an  only  daughter  could  be 
gifted  with  a  knowledge  of  what  parental  care 
and  kindness  really  is,  it  is  my  assured  belief 
that  he  would  disinherit  her.  If  he  leaves 
her  his  wealth,  the  best  thing  for  her  to  do  is 
to  marry  the  most  respectable  person  she  can 
find  of  the  class  of  men  who  marry  for  money. 
An  heiress  remaining  unmarried  ia  a  prey  to 
all  manner  of  extortion  and  imposition,  and 
with  the  best  intentions  becomes,  through 
ill-administered  expenditure  and  misdirected 
bounty,  a  corruption  to  her  neighborhood  and 
a  curse  to  the  poor ;  or  if  experience  shall  put 
her  on  her  guard,  she  will  lead  a  life  of  re- 
sistance and  suspicion,  to  the  injury  of  her 
own  mind  and  nature. 

In  the  case,  therefore,  of  either  high  en- 
dowments or  great  wealth  in  a  daughter,  the 
care  of  a  parent  is  pculiarly  needed  to  mul- 
tiply her  opportunities  of  making  a  good 
choice  in  marriage  ;  and  in  no  case  can  such 
care  be  properly  pretermitted. 

DUE  HATURITT  FOB  MARRIAGE. 

When  the  mother  takes  no  pains,  the  mar- 
riage of  the  daughter,  even  if  not  in  itself  in- 
eligible, i9  likely  to  be  unduly  deferred.  For 
the  age  at  which  marriages  are  to  be  con* 
tract^,  is  a  very  material  oonsideratioiu 
Aristotle  was  of  opinion  that  the  bridegroom 
should  be  thirty-aeven  years  of  age  aira  thd 
bride  eighteen;  alleging  physical  reasons, 
which  I  venture  to  think  exceedingly  inooin 
closive.    Eighteen  for  the  bride  is  the  least 

*  I>ootri]M  and  DisoipUae  of  Divoioo,  «h.  S. 
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to  be  objected  to,  and  would  yet  be  rather 
early  in  this  climate.  A  girl  of  that  age  may 
be  not  absolutelv  unprepared  for  marriaee  ; 
but  she  has  hardly  had  time  for  that  longing 
and  yearning  afiection  which  is  to  be  her  best 
security  after.  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  account- 
ing fur  Jane  Shore^s  infidelity  to  her  hus- 
band, observes,  that  *'  foreasmuche  as  they 
wer  coupled  ere  she  wer  wel  ripe,  she  not  very 
fervently  loved  for  whom  she  never  longed/' 
But  whether  or  not  the  girl  be  to  be  con- 
sidered ripe  at  eighteen,  I  know  no  good  reason, 
moral  or  physical,  why  the  man  should  w^ith- 
bold  himself  till  seven-and-thirty,  and  many 
excellent  reasons  against  it.  Some  few  years 
of  seniority  on  the  part  of  the  man  I  do  con- 
ceive to  be  desirable  ;  and  on  this,  as  well  as 
on  other  grounds,  the  woman  should  marry 
young  ;  for  if  the  woman  were  to  be  past  her 
first  youth  and  the  man  to  be  some  years 
older,  it  follows  that  the  man  would  remain 
longer  unmarried  than  it  is  good  for  him  to 
be  alone.  .... 

The  woman  should  marry,  therefore,  rather 
before  than  after  that  culminating  period  of 
personal  charm,  which,  varying  much  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  is  but  a  short  period  in 
any,  and  occurs  in  early  youth  in  almost  all. 
She  should  marry  between  twenty  and  thirty 
years  of  age,  but  nearer  the  former  than  the 
latter  period.  Now  the  man  at  such  an  ag^ 
would  probably  be  too  light  for  the  man*s  part 
in  marriage  ;  and  the  more  so  when  marrying 
a  wife  equally  youn^.  For,  when  two  very 
young  people  are  joined  together  in  matri- 
mony, it  is  as  if  one  sweet  pea  should  be  put 
as  a  prop  to  another.  The  man,  therefore, 
may  be  considered  most  marriageable  when  he 
is  nearer  thirty  than  twenty,  or  perhaps  when 
he  is  a  little  beyond  thirty.  If  his  marriage 
be  deferred  much  longer  there  is  some  danger 
of  his  becoming  hardened  in  celibacy.  In  the 
case  of  a  serious  and  thoughtful  man,  it  need 
not  be  deferred  so  long  ;  mr,  in  such  a  case, 
a  remark  made  in  a  letter  of  Lord  Bacon *s 
will  probably  be  verified  —  that  a  man  finds 
himself  seven  years  older  the  day  after  his 
marriage. 

a  •  *  .  • 

There  are  other  motives  and  circumstances 
besides  those  connected  with  prudence,  which, 
in  the  case  of  men,  militate  against  early  mar- 
riages. If  their  first  passion  (as  it  happens 
with  most  first  passions)  have  issued  in  a  dis- 
appointment, and  if  the^  have  passed  through 
their  disappointment  without  being,  betray^, 
by  the  heart's  abhorrence  of  its  vacuum,  into 
■ome  immediate  marriage  of  the  pis-atler  kind, 
resorted  to  for  mere  purposes  of  repose,  they 
will  probably  find  that  a  first  seizure  of  the 
kind  guarantees  them  for  a  certain  number  of 
jean  against  a  second.  '  In  the  mean  time, 
tiie  many  interests,  aspirations,  and  alacrities 
of  joutb,  its  keen  puraoits  and  its  firash  hard- 


ships, fill  up  the  measure  of  life,  and  make 
the  single  neart  sufficient  to  itself.  It  is 
when  these  things  have  partly  passed  away, 
and  life  has  lost  something  of  its  original 
brightness,  that  men  beein  to  feel  an  insuffi- 
ciency and  a  want.  I  nave  known  it  to  bo 
remarked  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  as  the 
result  of  much  observation  of  life  amongst  his 
brethren,  that  the  pressure  of  their  vow  of 
celibacy  was  felt  most  severely  towards  forty 
years  of  age. 

If  a  man  have  fiiirly  passed  that  period 
without  marrying  or  attempting  marriage, 
then,  I  think,  or  very  soon  after,  he  may  con- 
clude that  there  is  no  better  fortune  in  store 
for  him,  and  dispose  himself  finally  for  the  life 
celibate. 

Till  age,  refhdn  not ;  but  if  old,  refrain, 

says  one  of  the  shrewdest  of  the  unpoetival 
poets.*  .... 

UNNATURAL  ALLIANCE.     . 

The  marriages  of  old  men  to  joung  women 
lure,  for  the  most  part,  as  objectionable  in 
their  motives  as  in  their  results;  and  the 
mistake  of  such  marriages  is  generally  as 
great  as  the  moral  misfeasance.  There  is  no 
greater  error  of  age  than  to  suppose  that  it 
can  recover  the  enjoyment  of  youth  by  po^ 
sessing  itself  of  what  youth  only  can  enjoy  ; 
and  a^  will  never  appear  so  unlovely  as 
when  It  is  seen  with  such  an  ill-sorted  ac- 
companiment— 

A  ehaplet  of  forced  flowers  on  Winter's  brow 

Beems  not  leas  inharmoDious  to  me 

Than  the  untimely  snow  on  the  green  leaf. 

For  the  young  women  who  make  such  mar^ 
riages  there  is  sometimes  more  to  be  said 
than  for  the  old  men.  When  the  motives  are 
mercenary,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  fur 
them  ;  and  but  little  when  the  case  is  one  of 
weak  consent  to  the  mercenary  baseness  of  pa- 
rents, or  when  they  sacrifice  themselves  (as 
they  will  sometimes  allege)  in  a  rich  alliance 
for  the  relief  of  a  large  family  of  destitute 
brothers  and  sisters.  These  are  but  beggarly 
considerations,  and  might  be  ea^erl^  plead  in 
defence  of  a  less  disguised  prostitution.  But 
a  case  will  sometimes  occur  in  which  a  young 
woman  is  dazzled  by  ereat  achievements  or 
renown;  and  what  is  heroical  or  illustrioos 
may  inspire  a  feeline  which,  distinct  though 
it  be  from  that  whicn  ;^outh  inspires  in  youth, 
is  yet  not  unima^native,  and  may  suffice  to 
sanctify  the  marriage  vow.  And  there  is  an- 
other case^  not  certainly  to  be  altogether  vin* 
dicated  and  yet  not  to  be  visited  with  maoh 
harshness  of  censure,  in  which  a  woman  who 
has  had  her  heart  broken,  seeks,  in  this  sort 
of  marriage,  such  an  asylum  as,  had  she  been 
a  Roman  Catholic,  she  might  have  found  in  % 
oonyent. 

*  Grahbe. 
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Vrom  the  Boston  Atlas. 
LEPROSY  IN  NORWAY. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  — Much  has  heen  said  of 
late  in  the  papers  relative  to  this  disease, 
both  as  to  its  being  "  conta^ous,"  not  con- 
tagions, "a  misnomer  to  call  it  leprosjr,'' 
"  a  scrofula,"  "  curable,"  "  incurable,"  and 
also  that  **  its  publication  is  made  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Norwegian  government,  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  imp^iments  in  the 
way  of  emigration."  As  a  native  of  that 
country,  permit  me  to  state  a  few  facts 
derived  from  many  years*  personal  observa- 
tion, and  full  five  years'  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  diseased,  being  at  that  time  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  establishments  in 
Bergen,  which  iumished  medicines  to  the 
hospital  for  that  disease,  the  only  one  in  the 
country,  which  was  established  man^  years 
ago,  to  which  is  attached  one  physician,  one 
minister,  and  a  church,  in  which  is  held 
weekly  religious  services. 

The  appearance  of  the  disease  is  ^nerally 
very  loatnsome.  The  parts  of  their  bodies 
exposed  to  view  are  often  covered  with  large 
knots  on  the  face,  eyes  afiected,  with  loss  of 
nose,  of  fingers,  of  toes,  limbs  swollen,  voice 
hoarse,  amounting  in  many  to  a  fkint  whis- 
per, and  those  whose  appearance  shows  less 
disease,  suffer  more  internally  from  pains,  to 
alleviate  which,  with  internal  and  external 
applications,  is  the  most  that  medical  science 
has  as  yet  aflfected. 

This  disease  does  not  show  iteelf  at  any 
particular  age,  but  appears  in  children  firom 
the  age  of  ton,  up  te  the  aged  of  sixty.  Ite 
first  symptoms,  I  oelieve,  are  hoarseness  and 
the  knotty  appearance  of  the  skin,  and  when 
this  shows  itself,  the  person  is  generally  pro- 
vided vnth  a  certificate  from  the  physician, 
the  parish  minister,  or  a  magistrate,  to  the 
trustees  of  the  hospital,  where,  after  exami- 
nation, he  is  admitted. 

Bergen  is  situated  on  the  south-west  coast 
of  Norway,  in  latitude  sixty  decrees  and  forty- 
eight  minutes,  near  the  North  sea,  and  the 
diseased  come  from  a  little  more  south  of 
Bergen,  and  northerly  all  along  the  coast,  as 
high  up  as  to  the  seventieth  degree. 

The  occupation  of  these  people  is  mostly 
connected  with  the  fisheries,  but  also  witn 
the  forest  and  a^culture.  It  is,  as  before 
observed,  not  coimned  to  any  particular  age, 
nor  is  it  fr«(juent  that  more  than  one  member 
of  a  family  is  afflicted.  A  father,  a  mother, 
a  child  may  be  diseased,  but  none  else  in  the 
family ;  and  again,  the  disease  disappears  in 
one  or  two  eenerations,  when  it  reappears. 
Those  less  diseased  are  iHBrmitted  to  walk 
abroad  in  the  city,  and  aispose  of  the  few 
artides  made  by  toeir  fellow-snflferers,  and  to 
the  disagreeable  sight  of  these  unfortunate 
beings,  the  citizens  have  been  accustomed 
from  childhood. 
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The  hospital  is,  in  part,  supported  by  the 
government.  The  number  of  its  inmates  has 
varied  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
the  average  being  about  one  hundred,  some 
of  whom  arrive  at  old  age.  When  I  left 
Bergen,  twenty-three  years  ago,  I  was  not 
aware  that  any  serious  attempt  had  been 
made  to  cure  this  disease,  but  I  remember 
some  quacks  in  the  medical  profession  made 
unsuccessful  attempts. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  the  attending  phy- 
sician. Dr.  Danielsen,  who  had  made  this  sub- 
ject his  study,  was  sent  by  the  government  to 
Paris  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  where  dis- 
eases of  similar  symptoms  had  formerly  exist- 
ed, to  study  and  collect  every  fact  that  could 
aid  him  in  his  investigation.  He  returned  in 
duo  time,  with  fair  prospects  of  beneficial 
results.  A  large  edifice  has  been  erected 
outside  the  city,  in  a  healthy  and  beautiful 
location,  under  his  supgrintendence,  furnished 
with  many  of  the*  modem  improvemente.  I 
went  over  the  whole  building,  vdth  a  medi- 
cal friend,  four  years  aeo,  and  found  it  far 
more  comfortable  than  the  old  one,  in  which 
I  had  been  a  frequent  visitor.  In  this,  Dr. 
D.,  who  was  then  out  of  town,  has  greater 
ikcilities  to  accomplish  his  object,  to  which  h« 
has  devoted  himself,  and  from  which  I  have 
been  expecting  to  hear  happy  results. 

The  cause  of  this  disease  is  yet  unknown. 
The  generally  adopted  opinion  is,  that  it  is 
caused  by  the  constant  living  on  fish,  too  fre- 
quently Tbadly  prepared,  together  with  the 
too  little  attention  paid  to  personal  cleanliness, 
which  characterizes  some  of  the  districts  in 
which  this  disease  mostly  prevails.  For  this 
supposition  there  is  some  foundation.  Bergen , 
and  Bergenhuus  Stift  (State)  derives  ite  pros- 
perity from  the  great  fisheries  all  along  ite 
coast  and  in  ite  numerous  bays ;  and  to  that 
part  of  the  country  this  frigntful  disease  is 
mostly  confined  ;  it  is  not  often  found  in  the 
interior. 

Norway  is  an  independent  kingdom.  Ite 
nominal  head  is  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  is 
also  king  of  Norway.  She  has  her  ovm  flag, 
is  republican  in  principles,  has  a  most  excel- 
lent and  liberal  constitution,  to  which  her 
independent  but  law-abiding  sons  are  much 
attached.  There  is  no  nobility,  and  every 
farmer  is  master  of  his  own  soil.  Most  of 
the  municipal  authorities  in  the  cities  and  in 
the  country  are  elected  by  the  people,  who 
also  elect  their  representatives  to  the  Stor- 
thing (Congress),  consisting  of  two  houses, 
whicn  makes  the  lavre,  legiuates  the  financial 
a&irs  of  the  country,  and  meete  every  three 
years — for  about  six  months*^  and  oftener, 
if  convened  by  the  king  on  extraordinary 
occasions.  His  power  is  very  limited ;  1m 
possesses,  however,  the  veto  power — but  if 
the  Storthing  passes  the  same  bill  at  three 
successive  sessions,  then  it  becomes  a  law 
without  his  approval. 
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I  heard  great  regret  expressed  at  the  leay- 
ing  of  BO  many  able-bodied  men  for  this 
oountry,  which  a  sparsely  peopled  country, 
like  that  of  Norway,  of  one  million  and  a 
hidf  of  inhabitants,  could  illy  afford  to  lose  ; 
whom  she  has  nursed  and  educated  in  their 
younger  days,  and  now,  when  they  have 
arrived  at  manhood  and  should  rewaid  her 
with  usefulness,  they  dispose  of  their  farms 
and  property,  and  with  the  precious  metal  in 
their  pockets,  leave  their  native  land^  where 
honest  industry  is  rewarded,  religion  is  re- 
spected, schools  are  established  everywhere, 
knowledge  is  extended,  and  the  benefits  of 
their  good  constitution  are  daily  developing 
themselves,  and  go  to  a  distant  land  to  meet 
uncertainties,  and  from  where  conflicting 
reports  are  received  as  to  their  improved  con- 
dition. Such  are  the  common  expressions 
heard  there.  In  order  to  ascertain  from  a 
reliable  source  their  true  condition  here,  the 
government  instituted,  a  few  yean  agpt 
Sioroueh  inquiries  through  her  diplomatic 
agent  here,  with  the  view  of  spreaoing  cor- 
rect information  among  the  people,  in  case 
erroneous  ideas  existea  there  of  their  being 
Me  to  better  their  condition  here. 

Frran  the  long  connection  with  Denmark — 
from  which  oountry  Norway  was  separated  in 
1814  —  she  has  been  governed  by  Danish 
laws,  many  of  which  are  antiquated,  but 
essentially  altered  in  the  latter  years ;  still, 
when  a  person  will  leave  the  oountry  perma- 
nently tor  a  foreign  land,  the  laws 'require 
oertam  forms  to  be  gone  throuj^h,  which  are 
tedious,  and  thus  &r  act  as  an  impediment  to 
his  leaving. 

From  the  foregoing  the  reader  may  form 
some  idea  of  tiie  disease,  and  how  &r  the 
government  interferes  with  emigration. 

LaweU,  Februmy  I2lh,  1853. 

FRn  %  Pttli  Oorrespoodent  of  the  N.  T.  Tlmea. 

AMERICAN  AND  FKBNCH  MANNERS,    &C. 

A  LITTER  from  Moscow  s^aks  of  the  appa- 
rition of  a  French  translation  of  Uncle  Tom 
there.  The  book  has  not  been  authorized  by 
the  police,  but  its  circulation  is,  nevertheless, 
not  prohibited.  It  seems  that  the  word 
Uncle,  used  in  America  as  a  term  of  attach- 
ment towards  a  faithful  slave,  exists  also^in 
the  Russian  langua^,  and  is  employed  b^  a 
master  when  speaking  of,  or  to,  a  favorite 
serf.  Copies  ot  the  bock  are  rare  there,  and 
they  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  to  be  returned 
again  in  two  hours.  They  are  carried,  says 
the  letter  in  question,  by  oonfidential  ser- 
vants, wrapped  up  in  silk  or  muslin,  like  a 
newly  bcMcn  oaby.  A  Russian  translation  is 
spoken  of,  the  sale  of  which  would  be  author- 
ised by  tiie  C^ar. 

In  connection  with  the  great  negro  romance, 
I  notice  a  singular  pieoe  of  alQfootation  among 


the  Parisians.  It  is  the  fiishion  to  call  it 
by  its  English  name,  and  not  by  its  French 
title.  No  one  speaks  of  it  as  £a  Otse  de 
r  Onck  Tom,  Everybody  seeks  to  give  it  its 
appellation  in  the  vernacular.  The  favorite 
method  of  pronunciation  seems  to  be  this : 
«<0nkle'8  Tom*8  Cabin*s"— vrith  a  jaural 
or  a  ^sessive  case  at  the  end  of  each  word. 
In  this  way,  the  speaker  passes  for  an  aooom- 
plished  linguist. 

The  Palais  Royal  produces  a  parody  of  th« 
novel  almost  immediately.  Undo  Tom  is  to 
be  a  white  man,  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  natives. 

Newly  arrived  Americans  always  express 
an  unmingled  surprise  at  contrasting  a  oaU- 
room  here  with  the  ball-rooms  they  have  left 
behind.  The  distinguishing  features  of  differ- 
ence  are  the  form  and  manners  of  tiie  young 
unmarried  ladies  at  home,  and  their  retiring 
demeanor  here.  This  difierenoe  is  worth 
making  a  note  of.  Married  ladies  upon  the 
Continent  sway  and  give  a  tone  to  society, 
while  in  America,  it  is  to  &ose  ladies  whose 
youth  and  extent  of  experience  render  their 
conversation  and  manners  anything  but  in- 
structive or  interesting,  that  the  ta&  of  sus- 
taining social  intercourse  is  committed.  True, 
you  sA  know  what  a  young  lady  in  a  ball- 
room is  at  home.  Let  me  say  in  a  few  words 
what  she  is  in  a  ball-room  here. 

IxL  the  first  place,  a  young  unmarried  lady 
is  expected  to  drcuss  modestly  and  simply. 
She  cannot  wear  velvet  or  laoe ;  she  cannot 
dress  in  yellow ;  she  cannor  wear  jewelry, 
except  perhaps  ear-rings,  containing  eaoh  a 
sinsie  aiamond,  with  as  little  setting  as  poo- 
sibw.  It  is  only  of  late  that  she  has  been 
allowed  to  have  flounces  to  her  govrns,  and  to 
arrange  her  hair  with  artificial  flowers.  She 
may  wear  fiilse  pearls,  but  not  real  ones — 
may  wear  necklaces  and  braoelets  of  ooral, 
ivory,  Venice,  small  agates,  &c.,  bat  not  of 
precious  stones.  She  cannot  eo  to  a  ball 
without  her  mother  or  an  elderly  lady  to 
chaperon  her ;  she  cannot  go  alone  with  her 
fiither.  She  stays  with  her  mother  or  chape- 
ron throughout  the  evening,  except  when  she 
dances;  and  then  does  not  leave  her  place 
till  the  music  gives  the  sifpal,  and  returns 
to  it  the  moment  the  dance  is  over.  She  can- 
not pomenade  with  her  partner  — -  a  tete-a- 
t4to  IS  hopeless ;  a  private  interview  in  a 
comer,  or  behind  a  curtain,  would  compro- 
mise her  forever.  The  firee  and  easy  manners 
of  an  American  parlor  transported  into  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain,  would  make  a  French- 
man imagine  he  was  in  a  bedlam  broke  loose. 

This  restraint  is  necessary  for  many  reasons. 
A  gentieman,  invited  by  the  lady  of  a  house, 
is  oonsidered  authorised  to  ask  any  lad^ 
present  to  (knoe,  without  introduction.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  he  cannot  expect  to 
beoome  on  aoquaintanoei  or  to  daim  anything 
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further  than  the  honor  of  the  dance.  Again, 
if  the  same  facilities  were  allowed  in  France 
for  the  intimacy  of  yoxmg  women  and  young 
men  that  are  permitted  in  America,  the  most 
disorganizing  consequences  would  ensue.  At 
home  I  believe  that  the  freedom  of  intercourse 
between  the  sexes  leads  to  but  little  disorder 
and  laxity  of  morals.  I  have  heard  that  our 
young  ladies  go  alone  to  the  theatre  with 
young  men,  go  to  walk  with  them,  to  ride 
with  them  (sleigh-riding  even),  and  come 
home  no  wiser  uian  they  went,  or  perhaps 
only  a  kiss  or  two  the  worse.  This  would  oe 
utterly  out  of  the  question  here.  A  young 
ladr,  seen  walking  or  riding  with  a  gentleman 
in  Paris,  would  be  at  once  supposed  to  have 
lost  all  she  had  worth  keeping ;  and  probably 
the  supposition  would  be  correct.  If  insur- 
mountable obstacles  are  thrown  in  the  way  of 
a  greater  familiarity  between  masters  and 
misses,  it  is  because  they  have  been  found 
indispensable. 

American  families  that  live  here  as  resi- 
dents, are  of  course  obliged  to  bring  up  their 
daughters  in  the  FVench  fashion.  Aey  never 
leave  their  mother's  side,  and  walking,  driv- 
ing and  theatre^going  with  them  is  as  much 
oat  of  the  question  as  keeping  company  with 
the  stars. 

But  families  not  familiar  with  Paris,  some- 
times make  a  very  strange  appearance  without 
knowing  it.  I  remember  to  have  seen,  some 
time  since,  a  very  beautiful  young  lady  walk- 
ing arm-in-arm  with  a  daring-looking  New 
Yorker,  on  the  Champs  Elvs^^ !  They  had 
been  accustomed  to  do  so,  I  believe,  on  Fifth- 
avenue  .  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  go  straight  to 
the  fair  oflender's  mother,  and^  remonstrate 
against  a  proceeding  so  inadmissible.  The 
young  lady  hates  me  to  this  day,  though  she 
now  knows  enough  of  French  manners  to  blush 
Bcariet  whenever  she  thinks  of  the  appear- 
ance she  must  have  made,  on  her  first  and 
last  promenade.  In  an  American  parlor,  too, 
one  lught,  I  saw  a  Boston  girl,  who  supposed 
herself  still  in  Summei^street,  get  behind  a 
door  and  talk  through  the  crack  with  i^  Bal- 
timore boy !  Two  much  ladies  who  were  in 
the  room,  seriously  contemplated  rushing  out 
of  the  house,  as  they  were  hardly  sure  that 
the  place  was  respectable.  Not  wishing  to 
earn  this  girl's  hatred,  too,  I  got  somebody 
else  to  immolate  himself,  and  to  restore  the 
two  French  ladies'  composure. 
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8EAB0H  OF  SIR  JOHN   FBANKLIN. 

Tbx  new  Grinnell  Arctic  expedition,  which 
is  shortly  to  proceed  in  seardi  of  Sir  John 
F^ranklin,  is  to  be  commanded  by  Dr.  Kane, 
an  ofllcer  eminently  qualified  for  the  task. 
Though  serving  previously  in  only  a  subordi- 
Bale  capacity,  he  greatly  distinguished  him- 


self by  his  intelligence  and  the  energy  he  di»- 
played.  He  stands  especially  preeminent 
in  one  essential  otialincation  —  confidence. 
That  Sir  John  FrankUn  still  exists,  and  can 
be  rescued  by  human  means,  is  Dr.  Kane's, 
firm  belief.  His  heart  is  thoroughly  in  the 
enterprise,  and  as  long  as  a  vestige  of  hope 
remains  his  hand  will  not  fail  to  adopt  those 
measures  most  necessary  to  discover  the  miss- 
ing navigator  and  his  party. 

Although  success  has  not  attended  ^evious 
expeditions,  there  are  yet  many  ^nnds  for 
further  and  continued  eflbrts  "being  made. 
The  discoveries  up  to  the  present  time  afibrd 
conclusive  proofs    that    Sir  John   Franklin 

Eassed  the  winter  of  1845-6  on  Beech v 
iland,  at  the  mouth  of  Wellington  Channel. 
Whether  in  the  spring  he  proceeded  up  this 
channel  westward  or  northward  is  doubtful. 
The  former  course  was  enjoined  by  his  in- 
structions, but  a  search  by  means  of  sledges 
in  that  direction,  extending  along  the  south 
shore  to  long.  103°  25',  and  along  the  north 
shore  to  long.  114°  20",  has  afforded  no  indi- 
cation that  such  was  the  course  actually  pur- 
sued. That  the  two  missing  ships  may  be 
blocked  up  in  some  of  the  passa^s  or  inlets 
not  yet  explored  is  still  very  possible.  Both 
the  Englisn  and  the  American  officers  enter- 
tain the  opinion  that  Sir^  John  iVanklin 
proceeded  by  the  open  sea  north-west  of  Wel- 
lington and  Victoria  Channels,  and  is  closed 
in  by  the  almost  unlimited  region  of  water, 
ice,  and  land,  extending  between  Victoria 
Channel  and  the  lofty  and  immense  tracts  of 
land  north  of  West  Georgia,  considered  by 
some  as  a  continuation  of  a  range  of  moun- 
tains seen  ofiT  Cape  Jakan,  on  the  coast  of 
Asia.  Two  years  ago  Captain  Penny  stated 
it  to  be  his  decided  conviction  that  there  is  a 
great  polar  basin  with  a  higher  temperature 
than  that  of  the  Arctic  zone,  abounding  with 
animal  life  and  ample  means  for  human  sub- 
sistence. Captain  Knglefield,  who  lately 
returned  from  a  short  cruise  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  substantiates  this  opinion  of  Penny's. 
He  attained  the  latitude  of  78°  35',  or  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  further  to  the 
northward  than  the  highest  point  ever  before 
reached.  Having  passed  through  a  channel, 
the  width  of  thirty-five  miles,  he  found  before 
him  a  vast  expanse  of  open  water.  He  en- 
deavored to  proceed  further,  but  was  obliged 
to  desist  in  consequence  of  a  terrific  gale  of 
wind,  which  his  steamer  was  inadequately 
adapted  to  encounter.  Captain  Englefield  is 
of  opinion  that  Baffin's  Bay  is  a  wrong  term  -^ 
that  it  is,  in  reality,  an  arm  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Atlantic  and  Arctic  Oceans. 
The  past  explorations  tend  rather  to 
strengthen  than  weaken  the  chances  of  the 
safety  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  expedition.  If, 
at  the  outset,  it  was  improbable  that  the  two 
ships  should  have  nmultaneously  perished,  it 
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is  still  more  improbable  that  they  should 
have  been  so  utterly  lost  as  not  to  leave 
behind  some  remnant  of  wreck  to  tell  their 
fate.  No  such  remnant,  however,  has  been 
found,  either  by  the  vessels  in  search,  or  by 
the  parties  who,  on  sledges,  have  explored  the 
coasts  for  hundreds  of  miles.  There  is  no 
satisfactory  proof  that  the  disappearance  of 
the  Erebus  and  Terror  is  to  be  attributed  to 
storms,  or  to  the  want  of  sufficient  food  to 
support  the  existence  of  their  crews.  We 
rejoice,  therefore,  to  find  that  this  humane 
search  has  not  been  abandoned  —  that, 
through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Henry  Grinnell 
and  mr.  George  Peabody,  a  second  expedition 
is  fitting  out,  reflecting  honor  on  the  name  of 
America  and  much  credit  on  the  American 
government  for  the  interest  it  evinces  in,  and 
the  active  cooperation  it  has  afforded  to,  the 
enterprise.  May  the  undertaking  be  as  suc- 
cessful in  its  result  as  it  has  been  noble  in  its 
aim !  —  Times, 


Trom  the  TImeg. 

ENGLISH  DULNESS  AND  STUBBORNNESS. 

Thx  proper  description  of  human  progress 
may  be  said  to  be  from  the  impossible  to  the 
possible,  from  the  possible    to  the  probable, 
and  from  the  probable  to  the  actual.    These 
different  stages  are,  however,  by  no  means  of 
the  same  length.    The  great  difficulty  with 
those  who  would  innovate  and  improve  is  to 
persuade  the  English  mind  that  such  innova- 
tions and  improvements  are  possible.    This 
point  once  gained  we  may  be  sure  success  is 
near  at  hand ;  for  it  seems  to  be  a  habit  of  the 
public  stubbornly  to  deny  the  practicability  of 
anything  which  is  not  about  immediately  to 
take  place.    Napoleon  told  Bourienne  never 
to  mention  to  him  **  that  beast  of  a  word," 
and  we  heartily  wish  that  a  similar  exclusion 
oould  be  enforced  in  favor  of  the   English 
vocabulary.    A  man's  life  in  these  days  is 
spent  in  the  realization  of  impossibilities,  in 
fervently  denying  one  week  what  he  sees  put 
in  practice  the  next.    So  wedded  are  we  to 
custom,  so  hampered  by  precedent,  so  enslaved 
by  habit,  that  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
believe  that  what  is  wrong  in  our  proceeding 
can  possibly  be  corrected,  or  what  is  rieht  in 
the  practices  of  our  neighbors  can  possioly  be 
adopted.    The  Committee  of  the  House   of 
Commons  which  pronounced  railways  "  impos- 
sible," scoffed  at  the  draining  of  Chat-moss, 
and  rejected  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway  Bill  out  of  mercy  to  the  demented 
projectors,  was  too  faithful  a  t^  of  the  En^ 
ush  mind.    Active  and  indelatigable  vnthin 
its  own  range  it  recoils  with  a  pusillanimous 
horror  before  whatever  is  new  and  untried. 

Few  of  our  readers  will  probably  agree  to 
remarks  at  onoe  so  sweeping  and  so  pcuradoxi- 


cal ;  but  let  them  suspend  their  judgment  till 
they  have  heard  us  out,  and  then  deny  the 
truth  of  our  assertion  if  they  can.    To  begin 
with  the  objects  nearest  to  us.    The  atmos- 
phere we  breathe  is  contaminated   by   the 
smoke  of  a  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  chim- 
nevs.    We  live  in  the  contact  and  under  the 
influence  of  dirt,  because  it  is  '^  impossible  " 
to  apply  well  known  scientific  principles  to  the 
purification  of  our  atmosphere.    We  submit 
to  boundless  imposition  and  insolence  from  a 
legion  of  privileged  ruffians  called  cabmen,  be- 
cause it  is  '*  impossible"  to  place  them  under 
police  regulations.    Of  six  bridges  over  the 
Thames  three  must  bear  the  whole  traffic  and 
be  prematurely   worn  out    in    the    service, 
because  itis  ''  impossible"  to  buy  up  the  tolls 
and  throw  the  others  open  to  the  public. — 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  poorer  classes 
perish  annually  because  it  is  '*  impossible"  to 
enforce  the  most  ordinary  deanliness  or  carry 
out  the  most  obvious  sanitary  regulations. 
The  Thames  is  converted  firom  a  noble  river 
into  a  putrid  ditch,  because  it  is  '*  impossi- 
ble," in  this  poverty-stricken  metropolis,  to 
find  money  to  canry  out  a  complete  system  of 
drainage.    The  air  is  poisoned  by  intramural 
interments,  because  it  is  **  impossible"    to 
deal  with  the  vested  interests  involved  in  pil- 
ing up  our  pestilential  churchyards  with  ficesh 
heaps  of  festering  mortality.    We  are  con- 
demned to  drink  water  full  of  filthy  elements, 
which  filtration  may  clarify  but  cannot  purify, 
because  it  is  "  impossible     to  fix  on  one  out 
of  half-a-dosen  excellent  sites  from  which  the 
pure  fluid  might  be  brought  into  the  metropo- 
lis.    It  was  long  **  impossible"  to  remove 
Smithfield,  and  that  possibility  has  only  been 
recognized  on  condition  of  its  transference  to 
a  spot  which  will  soon  be  as  objectionable  for 
a  cattle  market  as  its  present  position,  and 
fix)m  which  of  course  it  will  be  equally  '*  im- 
possible" to  remove  it.    Nineteen-twentieths 
of  this  city  of  London  are  denied  the  privilege 
of  corporate  self-government,  and  a  twentieta 
has  that  privilege  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
one  regret  the  exception,  and  wish  the  depri- 
vation* universal.    But  this  absurdity  cannot 
be  remedied,  because  it  is  '*  impossible"  to 
alter  the  constitution  of  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  London.    Everybody  &qU  that  it 
is  a  disgrace,  an  anomaly,  and  an  anachronism 
that  its  resources  are  wasted  and  its  offices 
disgraced ;  but  it  is  '*  impossible"  to  reform 
it.    This  same  corporation,  has,  by  a  succes- 
sion of  clauses  firaudulently  introduced  into 
private  acts  of  Parliament,  and,  lastly,  by  the 
oarefaoed  trick  of  smuggling  four  words  into 
an  interpretation  clause,  rendering  tributary 
to  its  revenues  the  rural  population  residing 
within  twenty  miles  of  St.  haul's ;  but  the 
rural  population  must  bear  it  as  tiiey  ma^,  for 
it  is   '*  impossible"    to  undo   any  iniquity 
whioh  the  Corporation  of  London  has  once 
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perpetrated.    Travellers  by  railway  never  feel 
ooofident  when  they  start  whether  they  shall 
reach  their  journey's  end  or  be  ground  to 
powder  in  the  process  of  locomotion ;  but  trav- 
ellers must  be  content  to  take  their  chance, 
fi>r  it  is  '* impossible''  to  meddle  with  the 
management  or  railways.    Directors  advertise 
time  tables,  and  give  notice,  fuUy  carried  out 
in  fact,  that  they  do  not  mean  to  adhere  to 
their  promise  ;  but  such  divinity  doth  hedge 
a  director  that  it  is  **  impossible"  to  make 
him  keep  his  word.    Excursion  trains  have 
been  proved  to  have  a  decidedly  homicidal 
tendency,  and  goods'  trains,  sent  to  find  their 
way  as  they  can,  to  be  the  constant  cause  of 
destruction  and  of  death.    But  it  is  *'  impossi- 
ble" to  prohibit  excursion  trains  and  oblige 
luggage  trains,  like  those  which  carry  passen- 
gers, to  start  and  arrive  at  a  particular  hour. 
We  have  a  coinage  made  as  if  on  purpose  to 
Ifender  computation  difficult  and  intricate  ;  but 
it  is  *'  impossible"  to  do  violence  to  the  habits 
of  the  People  by  introducing  the  simple  remedy 
of  a  oecimal  system.     A  penny  cannot  m 
anything  except  the  twelfth  part  of  a  shilling, 
or  a  &rthing  anything  but  the  fourth  part  ofa 
penny.    Our  usual  heaped  measures  are  pecu- 
liarljr  liable  to  fraud ;  out  it  would  be  "  im- 
possible" to  sell  by  weifjht.    Pint  and  quart 
Dottles  are  rapidly  receding  into  the  regions 
of  ancient,  or  even  mythical,  historv ;  but  it 
h  '*  impossible"  to  enact   that   all  bottled 
liquors  which  are  sold  shall  contain  an  aliquot 
piurt  of  a  eallon.    There  is  no  stroneer  wish 
^n  the  public  mind  than  to  be  allowed  to  form 
partnerships  with  limited  liabilitv ;  but  this, 
though  it  can  be  done  everywhere  else,  is 
*'  impossible"  in  England.  France  and  Amer- 
ica have  reduced  their  laws  to  a  code ;  but  the 
JBngUsh  law  cannot  be  codified.    Our  statutes 
Wiie  a  mass  of  verbiage,  contradiction,  and 
repetition ;  but,  though  everybody  is  bound  to 
understand  them,  it  is  **  impossible"  for  any- 
body to  simplify  them  or  reduce   them  to 
common  sense.    Ancient  Rome  and  modem 
America  could  assess  the  whole  property  of 
the  country  at  its  actual  value,  and  levy  taxes 
upon  it  with  ease  and  simplicity ;  but,  though 
it  is  quite  feasible  in  England  to  tax  income, 
which  is  one  kind  of  propertv — land,  which  is 
another — or  legacies,  whicn  are  a  third,  it  is 
^*  impossible"  to  assess  all  property  and  make 
the  tax  just  by  making  it  uniform.  'We  are 
afraid  of  invasion,  but  it  is  *  impossible"  to 
recall  our  troops  fh)m  Canada,  where  they  are 
useless ;  or  finom  the  West  Indies,  where  they 
perish  ingloriously  of  the  yellow  fever;  or 
uom  the  Gape,  where  thev  are  worse  than 
useless,  to  defend  the  citadel  and  centre  of  our 
empire.    Something  might,  indeed,  be  d(me 
by  our  fleet ;  but  it  is  "  impossible"  to  keep 
a  fleet  in  the  Channel,  or  recall  from  the 
Mediterranean  a  squadron  alternately  engaged 
in  frightening  the  kings  of  Naples  and  of 


Greece.  In  another  column  will  be  found 
a  sample  of  Indian  impo:  jibilities.  It  is 
**  impossible"  to  spend  fifty  pounds  a-year  to 
keep  a  channel  open  and  preserve  a  revenue  of 
four  thousand  aryear.  There  appear  to  be  pub- 
lic works  in  Madras  which  would  yield  from  fifVv 
to  a  hundred  per  cent.;  but  it  is  **  impossible" 
to  execute  them.  The  extract  will  snow  that 
India  is  the  very  paradise  of  impossibilities. 

We  apprehend  that  we  have  made  out  our 
case,  though  we  have  by  no  means  exhausted 
our  subject  —  a  feat  which  we  believe  to  be, 
amon^  all  the  ''impossibilities"  we  have 
mentioned,  the  only  real  and  insuperable  im- 
possibility. 


FrDm  the  Atheoanun. 

ARCHJBOLOGIGAL  DISCOVERIES. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
archaeological  discoveries  that  has  for  some 
time  been  made  has  been  efi^cted  in  that  part 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  commonly  knowtf 
by  the  name  of  Puglia  (Apulia),  whicti  formed 
a  portion  of  Magna  Grsecia.  I  believe  it  is 
known  to  many  that  Cavalier  Carlo  Bonucci, 
architect  and  director^general  of  antiquities 
and  excavations  in  this  kingdom  for  twenty- 
five  years,  has  recently  discovered,  near  Cano- 
sa,  founded  by  Diomede,  a  subterranean  ne- 
cropolis, quite  entire.  Its  principal  entrance 
is  decorated  with  four  doric  columns,  two 
niches  for  statues,  and  a  second  line  of  Ionic- 
columns,  all  of  slight  and  elegant  proportions, 
and  of  a  workmanship  which  reciuls  the  best 
age  of  art  —  that  between  Pericles  and  Alex- 
ander. This  elegant  entrance  was  painted 
in  various  colors,  which  produced  on  eroct  not 
less  pleasing  than  surprising.  This  specimen 
of  the  polychromatic  architecture  is  valuable 
for  its  nigh  state  ofi<  preservation,  its  fresh- 
ness, and  for  the  classic  time  to  which  it  be- 
long. Entering  the  city  in  question,  over 
which  time  and  death  have  spread  an  eternal 
silence,  we  find  streets  which  lead  to  various 
groups  of  dwelling.  The  gates  are  decorated 
with  elegant  ionic  columns,  whose  capitals 
present  the  accessory  ornament  of  a  festoon. 
Signer  Bonucci  tells  me,  that  on  entering 
the  chambers  he  found  evervthing  arranged 
in  its  place  as  it  had  been  left  twelve  cen- 
turies aso.  The  walls  were  covered  with 
linen  embroidered  in  gold ; — garlands  of  flow- 
ers, withered  it  is  true,  but  preserving  all 
their  forms,  hnnc  in  f^toons  from  the  oeuing. 
All  kinds  of  furniture  and  precious  vases  were 
distributed  about  in  the  most  varied  and 
gracefiil  manner.  Here  were  to  be  seen  stat- 
ues of  marble — busts  of  deities  and  priest- 
esses in  terra  ootta,  beautifully  painted— ^ 
vases  of  "  creta"  of  an  extraordinary  size,  on 
which  are  represented  the  most  interesting 
scenes  of  private  life,  and  the  most  dassicia 
traditions  of  mythology.    Of  these  I  spoke 
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in  a  recent  letter  ae  haying  jast  arriTed  At 
the   Mueeo   Borbonico.    They  are   not  yet 
^arranged,  bat  yesterday  I  was  favored  witb  a 
nearer  and  a  longer  inspection.   On  the  larger 
vase,  which  is  of  ei^antio  sixe  and  is  still 
unpacked,  though  fying  exposed,  Homer  is 
painted  with  the  lyre  in  his  hands,  as  if  he 
were  singing  some  passage  of  the  Uiad  or  the 
Odyssey^,    ui  the  midst  of  all  these  treasures 
and  miracles  of  art  of  every  form,  lay  the 
mispress  of  the  house  repoeing  tran<]|ttilljr  as 
though  she  slept.    So  great  was  the  illusion, 
that  one  might  have  afinost  said  *^She  is  not 
dead,  but  sleepeth."    She  rested  on  a  gilt 
bronxe  bed,  supported  by  Iriezes,  figures,  and 
genii,  exquisitely  carved   in  ivory.    In  the 
atyoining  chan^bers,  which  were  all  filled  with 
the  same  wealth,  lay  her  daughters  and  ser- 
vants.   These  youn^  girls  were  still  clothed 
with  dresses  embroidered  with  g^d.    Their 
heads  were  surrounded  with  garlands  of  gold 
which  represented  the  sacred  flowers  of  Pros- 
»  eri>ine,  in  the  midst  of  which  were  sportine, 
as  it  were,  birds  and  insects.    Other  eirlanas 
there  were  of  roses:-* some  wore  diadems 
covered  with  precious  stones  finished  in  the 
highest  style  of  art.    One  of  these  I  saw 
yesterday  in  private  hands,  and  nothing  can 
exceed  its  extreme  beauty.    The  ears  of  these 
children  of  death  were  idl  ornamented  with 
pendants  of  various  forms,  and  their  necks 
with  necklaces  in  which  emeralds  and  hya- 
cinths were  interwoven  with  chains  of  gold. 
Two  of  these,  which  were  obtained  by  contra- 
band means,  I  have  also  seen,    llie  arms 
were  ornamented  with  bracelets  of  a  spiral 
form,  or  winding  as  a  serpent.    An  abundant 
ond  sumptuous  table  was  laid  by  their  side. 
The  fruits  consisted  of  pomegranates,  pines, 
the  corns  of  the  fir  pine,  and  apples —  whilst 
the  flowers  were  narcissuses,   nyadnths  and 
asphodels,  apparently  fresh.    They  were  made 
ttUier  of  painted  **  creta,*'  of  colored  glass,  or 
of  rock  crystal.    Their  styles  were  made  of 
metal  threads,  with  green  smalt,  or  simply 
gilt.    The  plates,   buins,  cups   and  every 
other  article  necessary  for  dinner,  and  the 
lamps  which  were  to  shed  their  light  upon 
it,  were  of  an  extraordinary  siae,  and  all  of 
glass.    This  ^Uss  was  formed  of  a  kind  of 
paste  worked  m  mosaic,  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful designs,  in    which    were  interspersed 
small  bits,  or  dice,  of  gold.    On  some  of  the 
plates  were  painted  landsc^)eB,  and  others 
were  ornamented   with   lines  of  gold  rop- 
resentin|;   elegit   and   sumptuous  edifices. 
These  diseovenes  were  terminated  only  about 
the  middle  of  last  year ;  and  it  has  occnnred 
to  me  that,  now  while  we  are  seeking  for 
-all  the  wonders  of  art  with  whidi  to  Mom 
the  cratal  palace  at  Sydenham,  It  is  right 
to  make  kiK>wn  to  the  British  public  the 
aboire  extmordinary  fiusta.    The  plans  and  the 
deaigns  an  all  in  the  hands  of  GavaUer  Garlo 


Bonuoci; — and  I  am  not  aware  that  they 
came  under  the  notice  of  the  CommissioBen 
from  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  during 
their  hurried  visit  to  the  capital. 

In  sending  you  the  above  notices,  I  feel 
almost  as  if  they  would  be  received  with 
incredulity; — ^indeed,  as  I  write  it  appears 
that  I  am  wandering  again  among  fiiiry  see- 
nery.  But  I  have  seen  at  least  a  portioQ  of 
the  objects  which  have  been  recovend,  —  and 
surely  nothing  so  exquisite  or  graceful  bate 
I  ever  beheld. 


CLING  TO   THY  HOTHEB. 
Cuso  to  thy  mother,  for  she  was  the  first 
To  know  thy  being  and  to  feel  thy  tifo  ; 
The  hope  of  thee  through  many  a  pang  she 
nursed. 
And  when,  'midst  anguish  like  the  parting 
strifiB, 
The  babe  was  in  her  arms,  the  agony    * 
Was  all  forgot  for  bliss  of  loving  thee. 

Be  gentle  to  thy  mother !  long  she  bore 
!Qiine  hiiSuit  fretfulneis  and  silly  youth  ; 

Kor  rudely  scorn  the  foithftd  voice  that  o*er 
Thy  cradle  pktyed,  and  taught  thy  lisping* 
truth. 

Yes,  she  is  old,  yet  on  thy  manly  brow 

She  looks,  and  claims  thee  as  her  child  e*en  now. 

Uphold  thy  mother  !  close  to  her  warm  heart 
She  carried,  fod  thee,  lulled  thee  to  thy  rest ; 

Then  taught  thy  tottering  limbs  their  untrieil 
•rt, 
Bxulting  in  the  fledgling  from  her  nest ; 

And  now  her  steps  are  feeble,  be  her  stay, 

Whose  strength  was  thine  in  thy  most  feeble  day. 

Cherish  thy  mother  !  brief  perchance  the  time 
May  be  that  she  will  claim  the  care  she  gave  * 

Passed  are  her  hopes  of  youth,  her  harvest  prime 
Of  joy  on  earth  ;  her  friendi  are  in  the  grave. 

But  for  her  children  she  oould  lay  her  head 

Gladly  to  rest  among  the  precious  dead. 

Be  tender  with  thy  mother  I  words  unkind. 
Or  light  neglect  from  thee,  would  give  a  pang 

To  that^fond  bosom,  where  thou  art  enshrined 
In  love  unutterable,  more  than  feng 

Of  venomed  serpent  Wound  not  her  strong  trust, 

As  thou  would'st  hope  for  peace  when  she  is  dust 

Oh !  mother  ndne !  God  grant  I  ne*er  forget. 
Whatever  be  my  grief,  or  what  my  joy. 

The  untreasnred,  the  inextinguishable  debt 
I  owe  thy  love ;  but  find  my  aweet  emplsf 

Ever,  through  thy  remaining  days,  to  be 

To  thee  aa  feithf nl  as  thon  wart  to  me. 


THB   DUSL. 
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Drom  the  Dublin  UaiTenitj  HagMtng. 
THB  DUHL. 

How  I  became  aoquainted  with  the  circam- 
stances  I  am  about  to  narrate,  or  when  they 
occurred,  the  reader  must  not  inquire.  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  arranging  the  incidents,  so 
tha{  their  narration  will  a&rd  no  clue  whatever 
to  the  solution  of  these  questions.  The  reader 
must  be  content  to  accept  of  the  assurance  of 
an  old  friend,  that  the  narrative  of  this  chapter 
is  a  true  account  of  events  which,  to  my  own 
knowledge,  did  actually  occur. 

Ellen  Irving  was  the  only  child  of  a  clergy- 
man, well  known  and  respected  in  the  neign- 
borhood  of  Dublin ;  a  man  distinguished  in 
the  church  by  every  quality  calculated  to  en- 
sure popularity  and  command  respect,  he  filled 
for  many  years  a  prominent  position  in  the 
public  eye.  By  the  mysterious  dispensations 
of  that  tVovidence  which  so  often -tokes  away 
*'  the  excellent  of  the  earth,"  just  when  earth 
seems  to  want  their  excellence  most,  be 
was  removed  in  the  very  prime  of  his  life,  and 
the  very  height  of  his  usefulness.  A  beauti- 
ful monument  in  the  parish  church  of , 

erected  by  his  surviving  parishioners,  bedrs 
record  that  they  felt  his  removal  as  a  bereave- 
ment. Just  over  the  costly  memorial  of  his 
people's  grief,  a  small  marble  tablet,  plain 
and  unadorned,  except  a  deep  sable  border 
can  be  called  an  ornament,  records,  in  a  few 
simple  and  expressive  lines,  the  sorrow  of  his 
widow — a  sorrow  far  transcending  the  grief, 
the  tale  of  which  is  inscribed  on  the  proud 
monument  below. 

I  might  have  taken  another  and  a  shorter 
method  of  telling  my  readers  that  bis  wife 
survived,  him ;  but  I  confess  I  have  never  gased 
on  that  tablet  without  feeling  mj  heart  touched 
—  as  if  there  was  something  m  its  erection 
that  told  better  than  many  words  the  character 
of  her  that  placed  it  there.  In  the  monument 
below  there  was  enough,  more  than  enouffh, 
to  satisfy  the  yanity  of  grief.  The  public 
tribute  to  public  worth  —  Sie  bng  inscription 
where  the  sculptured  figures  bear  the  storied 
am,  and  art  has  chiselted  with  her  choicest 
imitation  the  forms  of  mourning — here  there 
was  more  than  enoogh  to  satisfy  the  yanity  of 
woe  —  the  only  sacred  vanity  of  the  heart ;  but 
over  and  aboye  it  all,  more  precious  in  its  simpli- 
city, more  touching  in  its  unpretending  sorrow, 
is  placed  the  sim^e  tablet,  whieh  is  the  offiir- 
ing  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  of  her  to  whom 
that  memory  was  most  hallowed.  The  heart 
of  the  widow  demands  for  its  memories  a  trib- 
uta  peentiar  to  themselves.  The  grief  with 
wbion  no  stranger  can  intermeddle,  would  not 
mute  in  its  r^ord  with  the  sorrows  of  the 
multitude. 

At  the  time  of  herfiither^s  death,  BUen  was 
about  seven  years  of  age.  With  this  ohiM  of 
many  hopes  and  loany  prayers,  Mrs.  Lrring 


retired  to  a  secluded  residence  near  the  village 
of  Clontarf.  Her  husband,  unlike  but  too  many 
of  the  clergy,  hod  lefl  his  family  in  a  compe- 
tence whicn  amounted  almost  to  affluence. 
Mrs.  Irving  was  induced  to  select  Clontarf  us 
her  place  of  residence,  by  the  vicinity  of  her 
husband's  only  brother,  a  gentleman  who  hod 
acauired  a  large  fortune  as  a  merchant.  He 
had  never  married.  His  sister,  a  lady  who 
had  some  time  passed  the  period  when  ill-nature 
attaches  to  unmarried  l^ies  the  name  of  old 
maid,  had  lived  with  him  for  many  years. 
He  made  no  secret  of  his  resolution  to  aie  an 
old  bachelor ;  and,  beine  warmly  attached  to 
his  brother,  he  had  decmred  his  intention  of 
leaving  the  great  mass  of  his  large  fortune  to 
Ellen.  After  Mr.  Irving's  death  he  had 
earnestly  pressed  Mrs.  ming  to  make  his 
house  her  home.  This  offer,  however,  that 
lady  had  declined.  With  all  that  was  ami- 
able and  upright  in  his  character,  the  merchant 
united  a  deep  respect  for  religion;  neither 
he,  however,  nor  his  sister  seemed  to  feel  i^ 
importance,  as  Mrs.  Irving  had  been  taught 
by  her  husband  to  do.  She  knew  that  the 
first  wish  of  his  heart  was  that  Ellen  should 
be  trained  up  with  more  than  a  respect  for 
relision,  ana  Mrs.  Irving  believed  that  she 
couM  better  fulfil  his  wishes  by  keeping 
Ellen  in  a  home,  over  all  the  management  or 
which  she  herself  should  have  the  fim  controL 
A  beautifully  situated  cottage,  as  it  was  celled, 
was  procured  for  her  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  her  brother-in-law's  residence. 
This  arran^ment  gave  her  all  the  advantages 
of  his  society  and  his  oounsel,  while  it  laffc 
her  still  to  bring  up  her  child  in  a  home  where 
she  should  learn  to  see  piety  the  r^olating 
principle  of  every  movement. 

My  readers  must  suppose  some  yean  to  hays 
elapsed,  and  time,  of  course,  to  haye  brought 
ito  ohan^  on  all  parties.  The  old  maid« 
Miss  Irving,  had  beoome  Mrs.  —  not  by  the 
regular  titte  of  matrimony,  but  by  that  un- 
authorized assumption  of  matronal  dignity, 
which  some  one  has  fiioetiously  termed  bcevet- 
lank.  The  merojiant  had  grown  older  and 
richer,  and  as  his  hairs  grew  whiter,  his  dis- 
position appeared  to  grow  still  more  kind. 
Ellen's  motner  was  beginning  to  sink  with 
years ;  sorrow  had  hastened  on  the  stops  of 
okl  age;  and  Mien  herself  bad  become  a 
woman,  and,  without  flattery,  a  lovely  woman. 
Descriptions  of  feoaale  beauty  are  lostlj  ex- 
cluded &om  all  narratives  of  which  the  writers 
desive  tojpretend  to  the  vepataiioB  of  ooaunon 
sense.  Without  any  piratical  interfeieiioe 
with  the  pecuMar  propeiiy  of  fiwhitfoahla 
novel-vmters-^aa  intenerenoe  whioh  would 
be  as  cruel  as  dishonest — I  may  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  say  that  Blleii  was  now  about 
twenty-4wa  yean  of  age,  rather  low  of  statute, 
with  black  hair,  featores  ihll  of  inteUigSBoe 
and  good-humor,  a  very  while  oad  high  fore- 
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head,  and  eyes  through  which  *'her  soul 
looked,"  and  that  soul  waa  full  of  softness  and 
affection.  My  readers  may  fill  up  the  descrip- 
tion as  they  choose. 

I  must,  too,  introduce  them  to  a  new  char- 
aoter,  with  whom  it  is  desirably,  for  the  prog- 
ress of  my  narrative,  that  they  should  make 
acquaintance.  Mrs.  Lrring^s  brother  had  been 
also  a  clergyman  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  He 
too  had  di^,  leaving  an  only  child,  but  he  left 
him  nearly  altogether  unprovided  for.  Charles 
Wilson  had  just  completed  his  first  year  in  col- 
lege, with  distinguished  success,  when  the 
unexpected  death  of  his  father  left  him  parent- 
less  and  almost  penniless  in  the  worla.  His 
mother  was  many  years  in  her  grave,  and  all 
he  inherited  from  his  father  was  a  good  name, 
and  a  few  hundred  pounds,  to  struggle  through 
a  world  where  a  good  name  is  said  to  be  but 
a  poor  inheritance,  and  merit  and  talents 
without  wealth  are  but  too  frequently  despised. 

As  Charles  stood  by  the  erave  of  nis  father, 
he  felt  the  bitterness  of  afi  this.  He  heard 
the  clods  of  dust  fiill  with  a  deep  echo  on  the 
coffin  of  his  parent,  and  it  seemed  like  a  knell 
to  proclaim  to  him  that  he  vras  alone  in  a  cold 
ana  heartless  world.  In  bitterness  of  soul  he 
returned  finom  the  grave,  which  seemed  to 
have  covered  all  his  hopes  and  prospects  on 
earth. 

It  was  necessary  fbr  him  to  remain  a  few 
days  at  his  father's  late  abode.  He  was  there 
idone;  and  during  these  days  of  solitude,  it 
is  easier  to,  conceive  than  to  describe  the  feel- 
ing9  that  passed  through  hi^  bosom.  F^w 
persons  but  those  who  have  experienced  them 
can  ever  conceive  the  mingled  feeling  which 
enter  into  the  pride  and  the  ambition  of  a 
young  man,  sucoessfbl  in  his  first  entrance 
into  college.  Indistinct  hopes  of  the  future 
grow  upon  the  imagination,  and  mix  them- 
ftlves  \ip  with  the  nallowed  recollections  of 
the  past.  Many  a  one  that  will  read  these 
pages  will  reminiiier  that  the  sweetest  and 
most  sacred  ingredient  in  that  honorable  pride 
is  the  joy  that  success  may  bring  to  a  parent's 
heart  —  the  knowledge  that  a  father^s  and  a 
mother's  eye  will  erow  brighter  at  the  news 
of  the  distmctioa  of  a  son.  Charles  had  felt 
all  this.  Many  a  time  had  his  mind  been  ex- 
cited in  the  laborious  strusgle  of  competition, 
by  the  thoujsht  of  his  fiither.  Many  a  time 
had  the  satis&ction  of  his  success  been  en- 
hanced by  the  pride  that  glisfened  in  his 
father's  eye.  It  was  a  union  in  which  the 
purest  sympathies  and  emotions  of  our  nature 
naUowed  and  beantified  the  passion  for  per- 
sonal distinction,  and  the  pnde  of  personal 
success.  But  his  fiither  was  now  gone,  never 
more  to  be  glad  at  the  honors  of  his  boy  — 
he  felt  his  heart  to  be  stricken  down  -r^  the 
•tay  of  his  pride  and  his  ambition  was  broken, 
and  the  feelioge  that  leaned  upon  it  huns 
drooping  on  the  gioiind. 


The  violence  of  grief  subsided  into  the  cold 
and  cheerless  feeling  of  desolation.  He  re- 
garded himself  as  an  outcast  on  the  world, 
fie  vras  poor,  and  he  fancied  himself  friendless . 
His  pride  could  not  bear  the  notion  of 
struggling  with  the  real  ills  of  poverty,  and 
with  a  thousand  others  which  he  imagined  to 
belong  to  it.  He  had  confidence  enough  in 
his  own  talents  to  believe  that  he  might  de- 
pend on  them,  but  when  he  thought  of  raising 
nimself  by  their  exercise,  he  felt  as  if  he  was 
a  penniless  adventurer,  and  his  spirit  could  ill 
brook  the  taking  of  a  character  which  the 
proud  ones  of  the  earth  regard  at  once  with 
suspicion  and  contempt.  He  was  ready  to 
give  up  all  his  prospects  rather  than  meet  the 
sneers  and  the  repulses  of  a  world  which  be 
pictured  to  himself  all  that  vras  selfish  and 
cold.  A  simple  incident  taught  him  a  lesson, 
if  not  of  truth,  certainly  one  of  usefulness. 

The  eveninjj  before  he  was  to  leave  forever 
the  place  of  his  birth,  he  went  alone  to  take 
a  last  farewell  of  his  other's  grave.  Unseen, 
as  he  thought,  by  any  eye,  he  threw  himself 
upon  its  new  laid  turf,  and  he  sobbed  as  if 
his  heart  would  break. 

All  the  feelings  which  I  have  attempted  to 
describe  rushed  through  his  bosom.  In  bit- 
terness of  soul  he  vrandered  from  tomb  to 
tomb,  until  he  came  to  the  low  wall  by  which 
the  church-yard  was  separated  from  the  par- 
sonage where  his  infant  days  had  been  passed, 
but  which  never  must  be  his  home  a?atn. 
He  had  now  no  home.  Every  spot  called  oack 
some  recollection  of  former  days  —  and  the 
brown  hues  of  a  cloudy  March  evening,  which 
was  rapidly  closing  in,  shed  over  each  femiliar 
spot  a  somore  character,  that  was  suited  to  bis 
state  of  mind.  The  little  stream  still  purled 
through  the  grove,  where  many  a  time  he  had 
searched  for  the  blue-bell  or  the  May-flower. 
The  old  thorn  still  rose  in  its  rude  and  jagged 
antiquity,  behind  the  rustic  seat,  wherenis 
fiither  h[ad  often  taught  him  the  lessons  of 
rel^on.  Every  shrub  was  familiar;  he 
could  tell  almost  every  blade  of  grass  within 
the  predncts  of  the  place  that  "  should  know 
him  no  more."  No  wonder  that  his  heart 
was  full ;  —  he  leaned  against  the  grave-yard 
wall,  and  again  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a 
flood  of  tears. 

He  was  startled  by  a  step  close  beside  him 
—  he  turned  round,  unwilling  that  a  strangei 
should,  have  surprised  him  m  his  grief.  It 
was  a  relief  to  him  to  find  that  it  was  old 
Robert  Browne,  sexton,  who  had  known  him 
from  his  childhood.  He  had  been  long  a 
servant  in  his  fetber's  fiunily ;  whenappoi^ed 
to  the  oflice  of  sexton,  he  occupied  a  cottage 
on  the  glebe  land,  and  still  regarded  himsMf 
as  a  servant  of  *'  his  reverence."  There  vras 
something  in  his  appearance  suited  to  his 
oflfioe.  His  dress  was  sombre,  and,  without 
being  threadbare,  its  shape  and  fashion  was  of 
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the  olden  time.  In  one  hand  he  carried  a 
shoTel,  in  the  other  the  huge  key  of  the 
church-yard  gate.  There  was  a  slight  hohhle 
in  his  gait,  which  was  perceptible  as  he  trod 
opon  ea9h  of  the  grave  mounds  with  which 
the  yard  was  full.  Ue  transferred  the  key  to 
the  hand  which  held  the  shovel,  and  touched 
his  hat  to  Charles,  with  a  respect  that  seemed 
accorded  as  much  to  his  ^efas  his  station. 

'' Master  Charles,"  said  the  old  man,  *'I 
don^t  wonder  that  you  should  take  this  sore 
to  heart ;  but  it 's  God's  will,  and  the  poor 
master  was  ready  for  it ;  he 's  happier  in  his 
grave  to-night  than  many  are  out  of  it.*' 

Charles  muttered  an  indistinct  assent. 

*'  We  must  all  submit  to  the  will  of  God," 
continued  the  old  man.  <<  I  ask  your  pardon, 
sir,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  "  for  being  so 
bold  ;  but  let  an  old  man  that  loved  the  poor 
master  speak  to  you.  I  seen  you,  sir,  when 
you  were  sobbing  on  the  grave  beyant.  I 
thought  your  grief  was  more  violent  than  a 
Christian's  ought  to  be  —  more  than  vour 
fiither  would  like  to  see.  We  must  all  submit 
to  God's  will." 

"  It  is  not  always  easy,"  replied  Charles. 
**  Yon  don't  know,  Kobert,  what  it  is  to  be  left 
a  lonely  orphan  in  the  world." 

**  Indeea,  sir,"  replied  the  old  man,  '*  I 
knew  it  once ;"  and  a  sigh  escaped  him  as  he 
spoke.  *'  Just  at  your  age  I  was  left  without 
father  and  mother  in  one  week ;  and  what 
was  more,  I  did  n't  know  where  to  get  my 
dinner  the  day  after  they  were  buried  ;  and  I 
thought  my  heart  would  sink  in  my  bosom. 
But  my  mother's  last  words  were  to  me,  that 
God  WAS  the  father  of  the  fetherless  —  and 
they  eave  me  comfort;  and  from  that  day  to 
this  inever  knew  what  it  was  to  want.  And 
I  have  brought  up  a  goodly  family,  and  seen 
them  all  well  settled  in  the  world  but  Sally, 
that 's'  with  mo  yet,  and  is  a  comfort  to  mv 
old  age,  and  her  mother's.  Thank  Gocf, 
Master  Charles,  you  're  good  at  the  learning, 
and  eot  on  well  m  the  college  ;  there  is  no 
fear  but  you  '11  come  to  good,  though  I  often 
heard  the  poor  master  say  he  had  nothing  to 
leave  you  but  a  good  name ;  but,  indeed,  as  I 
said  to  his  reverence,  that  was  better  than 
riches  with  a  bad  one." 

'<  But  Robert,"  said  the  other,  "  the  world 
does  not  think  so.  It 's  a  cold  and  heartless 
world  for  a  person  to  go  through ;  a  good 
name  is  little  thought  of  without  money. 
It 's  a  selfish  world,  Robert,"  said  Charles, 
bitterly. 

*' Master  Charles,"  replied  the  old  man, 
"it's  not  for  an  ignorant  man  like  me  to 
teach  a  college-bred  gentleman  like  yourself; 
but  old  men  sometimes  know  thines.  Now, 
it 's  odd  enough  that  a  great  many  ladies  and 
^ntlemen,  I  've  remarked,  are  fond  of  speak- 
ing that  way  of  the  world ;  but,  in  throth,  I 
don't  just  think  it 's  all  out  so  bad ;   it 's ; 


wicked  enough,  God  help  it,  but  ihatt^  are 
many  kind  and  good  people  in  it ;  an«i  us  to 
selfish,  why,  every  one  looks  to  their  own,  as 
it 's  only  proper  they  should  ;  but,  indeed, 
Master  Charles,  I  beheve  that  in  the  world 
there  are  plenty  of  people  to  do  a  good  turn 
in  reason  to  a  neighbor.  I  never  could  under- 
stand them  that  was  always  complaining  of 
the  selfishness  of  the  world,  unless,  may  be, 
that  they  would  expect  that  6very  one  would 
put  themselves  out  of  their  own  way  for  them 
they  might  know  nothing  about,  which  to  my 
mind  would  not  be  reasonable  at  all ;  but  for 
kindness  within  reason,  I  think  the  world  is 
far  better  than  you  might  think,  considering 
the  wickedness  that 's  in  it." 

There  was  something  in  the  shrewd  common 
sense  of  the  old  sexton  that  jarred  upon  the 
gloomy  philosophy  in  which  Charles  had  been 
indulging.  StiU  lie  felt  that  there  was  truth 
in  what  ne  said ;  he  mused  for  some  time  ;  at 
last  he  replied, 

"  I  'm  afraid,  Robert,  it 's  but  a  poor  world 
for  one  without  either  money  or  mends  to 
get  on." 

"  Don't  say  that.  Master  Charles ;  if  a 
man  will  stay  complaining  of  the  world,  it 's 
the  lone  odds  but  he  '11  make  reason  for  him- 
self to  mid  fiiult  with  it ;  but,  if  one  will  only 
just  think  nothing  about  whether  the  world 's 
^ood  or  bad,  but  see  what,  with  God's  help, 
he  can  do  for  himself,  and  do  it  —  and  if  he 
will  trust.  Master  Charles,  in  One  who  is  tea 
better  than  any  one  on  this  earth,  he  '11  find, 
I  'm  thinking,  that  the  world  's  nothing  to 
complain  of,  and  wonder  how  ever  he  could 
have  thought  it  so  bad.  Many  persons,  I  'm 
thinking,  complain  of  the  world  because  it 
won't  do  for  tnem  that  will  do  nothing  for 
themselves." 

Their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
appearance  of  Sally,  the  old  man^  daughter, 
of  whom  he  had  spoken.  She  came  bounding 
over  the  graves  as  lightly  as  if  nothinjgr  of 
death  were  under  the  sod  —  her  long  Mack 
hair  flowing  down  upon  her  shoulders,  and 
her  black  eyes  laughing  with  the  glee  of  youth. 
It  was  impossible  to  avoid  being  attracted  by 
her  singularly  handsome  figure,  which  her 
light  step  showed  off  to  great  advantage .  On 
perceiving  Charles  she  stopped  and  seemed 
confused ;  her  confusion  appeared  to  proceed 
from  the  feeling  that  her  levity  of  manner 
was  inconsistent  with  his  grief.  With  a 
natural  propriety  of  feeling,  which  often  in 
persons  of  an  humbler  rank  anticipates  the 
effect  of  those  conventional  rules  which  bind 
their  superiors,  she  stopped  and  sobered  down 
her  manner  to  a  suitable  oravity.  With  a 
blushing  hesitation  she  onered  her  simp&o 
condolence. 

'* Master  CharleSi  I'm  sorry  for  your 
trouble,  sir." 

Charles'  reply  was  anticipated  by  the 
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proof  of^her  father  for  climbing  oyer  the 
charch-yard  wall.  Sally,  it  seemed,  had  been 
sent  by  her  mother  to  call  the  sexton  to  his 
supper,  and  had  found  a  short  way  to  fulfil 
her  message  oyer  a  part  of  the  wall  which 
had  partly  &llen  down. 

**  Indeed,  Sally,"  said  the  old  man,  "  you 
are  too  wild ;  you  are  getting  a  woman  now, 
and  must  not  be  getting  on  with  the  ways  of 
a  wild  girl;" 

His  reproof,  however,  was  deliyered  in  a 
mild  tone,  and  he  could  not  conceal  the  satis- 
faction with  which  he  looked  on  the  sylph-like 
form  of  his  really  handsome  daughter.  She 
looked  up  archly  and  said, 

*<  Father,  I  '11  eet  old  and  sober  time  enough. 
I'm  only  a  wila  girl  yet.  They  say,"  sue 
added  thoughtfully,  "  that  none  know  sorrow 
sooner  than  those  .that  are  bom  with  a  light 
heart ;  so  I  may  make  the  most  of  mine." 

"Sally,"  said  Robert,  "Master  Charles  is 
leavine  us  to-morrow,  for  good  and  all,"  —  his 
yoice  faltered  as  he  spoke,  —  "the  last  of  the 
old  stock  is  eoing  away"  —  and  he  struck  the 
spade  deep  mto  the  eround,  and  folded  his 
arms  across  it.  Sally^s  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
"  Well,  God  bless  him  whereyer  he  goes. 
Master  Charles,"  she  added,  "  will  you  oyer 
think  of  Qlenyale,and  the  poor  old  parsonage 
here?" 

Charles  felt  his  emotions  oyereome  him ; 
large  tears  streamed  down  his  cheeks.  The 
litUe  party  were  silent  for  some  time ;  Charles 
leaned  with  his  back  to  the  wall,  old  Robert 
still  resting  on  his  spade,  and  Sally  standing, 
looking  wistfully  up  into  the  bougns  of  an  old 
hawthorn  that  shot  out  its  gnarled  and 
straggling  branches  oyer  the  jgrayes  of  the  dead. 
The  sexton  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence ; 
he  spoke  a^  if  unconscious  of  the  presence  of 
his  companions.  ' 

"  Well,  many  a  graye  1  have  dug  in  this 
church-yaxd,  and  many  a  one,  gentle  and 
simple,  1  haye  seen  laid  low  ;  but  neyer  did 
I  grieve  for  mortal  as  for  him  that  I  last  put 
in.  I  hope  those  that  come  after  him  may  be 
like  him.^ 

He  dropped  the  spade  on  which  he  had  been 
leaning;  he  advanced  towards  Charles,  and 
grasped  both  his  hands.  "  Master  Charles, 
Uod  Almighty  bless  you,  and  keep  you 
wherever  you  go ;  and  maybe,  when  you  are 
a  great  man  in  the  college,  you  would  some- 
Umes  be  ooming  back  to  look  at  his  rever- 
ence's grave;  and  I'm  thinking.  Master 
Charles,  you  '11  be  a  very  great  man  before 
yon  're  too  proud  to  come  to  see  old  Robert 
Browne  ;  it  wolud  do  my  old  eyes  good  if  I 
could  once  see  you  in  your  father's  pulpit,  and 
yet,  maybe  I  might  live  to  see  you^  made 
provost  or  some  other  post  as  good,  in  the 
0(dl^e." 

<^  Sally,*^  said  ihe  old  man,  "  bid  Master 
CSiades  good-by ;  the  old  master  was  always 


fond  of  yoa — fonder  nor  one  would  think  fimn 
your  wild  ways.  I  hope ,  when  Master  Chades 
sees  you  next,  you  '11  not  be  as  wild  sm  yoa 
are  now." 

"  I  'm  thinking  maybe  he  'd  find  me  wilder ; 
but  I  Dray  God,  he  may  see  me  as  lij^t- 
hearted,  though  indeed  my  heart  is  sore  for 
the  old  master ;  but,  father,"  she  added 
thoughtfully,  "  they  say  that  wheb  a  Us^tr 
headed  body  oomes  under  this  old  thom  wey 
can  spee ;  so  I  heard  the  people  tell.  Maybe 
it  was  speeine  of  me,  that  put  into  my  head ; 
so  mind,  Master  Charles,  when  next  we 
meet  I  may  be  wilder,  but  not  so  light-heari- 

She  said  these  words  in  a  half-solemo,  hal^ 
cheerful  tone  of  voice ;  there  was  the  super- 
stition she  mentioned  connected  with  the  tree 
—  that  half-witted  persons,  when  standing 
under  it,  became  endued  with  the  gifl  of  spee- 
ing  or  prophecy.  She  took  Charles'  offered 
hand  —  "  Good-by,  master  Charles,"  she 
said,  "  God  bless  you  and  keep  you ;  and  may- 
be," she  added,  looking  up  at  the  tree,  "  when 
next  we  meet  you  'd  nave  much  need  of  his 
blessing." 

Her  mther  rebuked  her  for  what  he  deemed 
her  ill-timed  levity. 

"  Indeed,  father,"  she  said,  "  I  could  not 
help  it.  Master  Charles  knows  my  heart  is 
sad,  God  help  me,  for  them  that 's  gone  ;  in- 
deed, father,  there  is  no  lightness  in  my 
words ;  they  come  into  my  head,  as  if  I 
could  not  help  to  say  them  ;  maybe  they  have 
their  meaning.  God  bless  you  again,  Master 
Charles." 

Charles  took  her  extended  hand;  he  al- 
most involuntarily  imprinted  on  it  a  kiss ; 
"  Good-by,  Sally,  and  God  bless  you." 

Aa  he  graspea  the  rough  hand  of  the  old 
sexton  he  felt  a  warm  tear  fall  on  his  own. 
"  God  bless  you  again,"  said  the  old  man 
"  Mind,  Master  Charles,  don't  mind  abusing 
the  world,  but  see  what  you  can  do  for  your- 
self in  it,  and  trust  in  God,  sir.  I  'm  like 
David,  Master  Charles ;  I  have  been  youi^, 
and  now  am  old,  yet  never  saw  I  the  righteous 
forsaken,  or  his  seed  —  no,  never,  lilaster 
Charles,  never"  —  He  did  not  finish  the  quo- 
tation ;  he  could  not  bear  to  use  an  expression 
that  would  even  imply  the  possibility  of  his 
old  pastor's  son  being  brought  to  beggary. 

Tnis  conversation  Uie  rei3er  must  suppose 
to  have  occurred  a  few  years  previous  to  the 
time  at  which  I  have  ohosen  to  commence  my 
narrative.  Charles  had  taken  the  old  man's 
advice.  He  had  not  abused  the  world,  but 
tried  what  he  could  do  for  himself  in  it,  and 
old  Robert's  words  had  turned  out  ti'ue.  He 
obtained  a  scholarship  in  the  university,  and 
with  the  help  of  this,  and  the  few  hundred 
pounds  which  his  fiither  had  left  him,  he  was 
able  to  make  his  way  to  the  bar ;  the  j^ 
feasion  to  which  he  had  chosen  to  devote  mm* 
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self.  His  prospects  were  now  &ir  of  advance- 
ment in  life.  He  had  made  many  friends, 
and  had  met  with  much  kindxiess,  and  began 
eerioosly  to  w<mder  how  ever  he  had  believed 
the  world  to  be  so  bed. 

Other  hopes  too  had  come  in  to  animate  his 
eflbrts.  'Wlien  children,  he  and  Ellen ^  Irving 
had  been  playmates ;  and  the  recollections  of 
her  childish  beaaty  had  never  wholly  lost 
their  influence  on  his  mind.  When  his  colle- 
giate pursuits  fixed  his  residence  in  Dublin,  it 
was  of  course  natural  that  he  should  be  fre- 
quently at  his  aunt's,  and  in  the  society  of  his 
cousin  ;  perhaps  equally  natural  that  he  should 
form  for  ner  an  affection  which  he  persuaded 
himself  was  returned.  Not  that  ever  a  word 
of  love  had  passed  between  them ;  Charles* 
pride  prevented  this.  He  knew  that  Ellen 
was  the  heiress  to  a  large  fortune  ;  he  deter- 
mined that  he  would  not  seek  her  hand  until 
he  could  appear  not  altogether  to  seek  it  as  an 
adventurer.  With  the  natural  enthusiasm  of 
Touth,  he  imagined  that  the  attainment  of 
his  profession  would  immediately  place  him 
in  a  position  in  which  he  might  honorably 
seek  it.  He  knew  that  Ellen  felt  for  him 
as  he  did  for  her,  and  on  this  assnranoe  he 
was  content  to  rest. 

Mrs.  Irving  was  not  unaware  of  Charles' 
feelines  towards  Ellen,  and  she  more  than  sus- 
pected these  feelings  to  be  returned.  She  did 
not,  however,  feel  it  right  or  necessary  to 
discourage  him.  In  Charles'  principles  she 
had  the  fullest  confidence.  She  was  not  one 
of  those  who  sought  for  her  daughter  a  good 
match  ;  or  rather  she  had  difl^rent  notions  of 
what  constituted  a  good  match.  She  did  not 
covet  great  wealth  for  her  child,  but  happi- 
ness, and  she  believed  that  with  a  competence 
happiness  might  be  found.  She  feared,  how- 
ever, that  her  brother-in-law  might  entertain 
diflbrent  feelings ;  and,  although  she  was  de- 
termined to  act  as  she  thought  rieht,  when- 
ever her  daughter's  happiness  would  be  con- 
cerned, she  rather  desired  that  she  might  not 
be  obliged  to  act  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
one  whom  she  naturally  regarded  as  her  pro- 
tector. 

Charles'  fiaither  had  been  succeeded  at  Glen- 
vale  by  a  Mr.  Leeson,  who  had  been  recom- 
mendea  to  the  appointment  by  the  possession 
of  some  aristocratic  connections.  At  the  time 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  death,  Mr.  Irving  had  very 
kindly  undertaken  to  settle  some  matters  of 
business  with  the  new  incumbent.  This  cre- 
ated an  acquaintance  between  these  gentle- 
men, which  was  subsequently  kept  up. 
'  Mr.  Leeson  had  a  nephew,  a  ^oung  man 
who  had  iust  succeeded  to  the  fiunily  property, 
and  was  heir  presumptive  to  a  title  now  m 
the  noasessioD  of  some  very  distant  relative. 
He  nad  been  educated  at  Ozfijrd,  which 
leaned  place  he  left  with  the  enviable  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  meet  dissipated  man,  the 


best  pistol  shot,  and  the  idlest  fellow  in  the 
university.  After  leaving  the  university  with 
these  valuable  acquirements,  he  spent  a  few 
months  with  his  cousin  at  his  living ;  after 
this  he  visited  Dublin  ;  during  his  sta^  there 
Mr.  Irving  showed  him  some  attention;  at 
his  house  he  met  Ellen ;  he  was  struck  by  her 
beauty,  and  understanding  that  she  would 
certainly  be  left  a  krge  fortune  by  her  uncle, 
he  began  to  think,  as  he  himself  expressed  it 
in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  companions,  *'  that  he 
might  do  worse  than  give  over  raking  for  a 
litue  while,  and  commit  matrimony  with  a 
devilish  good  fortune,  and  a  devilish  fine 
girl." 

An  unexpected  summons  from  England, 
the  nature  of  which  he  did  not  disclose,  and 
which  no  one  of  course  inquired,  prevented 
him  from  taling  any  steps,  at  that  period  in 
his  schemes.  The  following  year,  nowever, 
he  accepted  Mr.  Irving's  invitation  to  renew 
his  visit.  And  as  he  had  learned,  on  accurslte 
authority,  that  Mr.  Irving's  wealth  exceeded 
even  the  sum  that  common  report  had  as- 
signed to  him,  he  did  so  with  the  full  inten- 
tion of  carrying  his  matrimonial  speculation 
into  e£fect. 

Charles  was,  at  this  time,  just  at  the  eve  of 
bein^  called  to  the  bar.  Every  day  confirmed 
him  in  his  belief  that  Ellen  was  not  indiflerent 
to  him.  His  ardent  spirit,  too,  fancied  that 
every  obstacle  vrould  be  soon  removed,  and 
that  his  prospects  in  his  profession  would  soon 
assume  so  brilliant  a  coloring,  as  to  present 
his  proposal  for  Ellen's  hand  in  an  uno^ec- 
tionable  light  even  to  Mr.  Irving.  Poor 
fellow!  he  Knew  little  of  the  profession  he 
had  chosen — of  "the  hope  deferred  that 
maketh  the  heart  sick !" 

It  was  just  then  that  the  gay  and  fashion- 
able Mr.  Leeson  presented  himself  as  his 
rival.  He  was  a  young  man  of  polished  ex- 
terior, and  of  prepossessing  manners.  And 
having,  of  course,  tact  enough  to  conceal  his 
real  cnaraoter,  he  vras  a  favorite  with  Mr. 
Irving.  Without  much  difficulty  he  obtained 
that  gentleman's  sanction  for  his  addresses  to 
his  niece.  Mr.  Irving  was  flattered  by  the 
prospect  of  a  coronet,  and  imagined  that  there 
would  be  but  little  difficulty  in  procuring 
Ellen's  consent  to  become  Lady  — — . 

Mrs.  Irving  did  not  regard  this  matter  with 
the  same  eomposuro  as  she  had  looked  on  the 
attentions  of  her  nephew.  Her  first  wish 
was,  that  her  daughter's  husband  should  be  a 
religious  character.  She  told  her  brother-in- 
law,  however,  that  she  had  made  up  her  mind 
not  to  exeroise  any  undue  influence  over  Ellen's 
choice ;  she  had  groat  confidence,  and  justly 
so,  in  the  judgment  and  feeling  of  her  child ; 
and  if  she  thought  she  would  be  happy  with 
Mr.  Leeson  she  woukl  give  her  full  4X>nseiit  to 
her  marriage  with  him. 

Leeson  £i4  been  ao  open  Booftr  at  seligkD  * 
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,  at  Oxford  he  bad  narrowly  escaped  a  heavy  i 
eollegiate  censure  for  his  daring  avowal  of 
infidel  opinions.  With  wonderful  tact,  how- 
ever, he  now  accommodated  himself  to  the 
feeling  of  those  whom  it  was  his  object  to 
conciliate.  He  professed  a  deep  respect  for 
religion  ;  with  great  candor,  however,  he  ac- 
knowledged that  it  had  hitherto  occupied  but 
little  of  Dis  attention.  He  assumed  the  atti- 
tude of  an  inquirer,  and,  if  things  must  .be 
called  by  their  right  names,  he  played  the 
part  of  the  hypocrite  most  admirably.  On 
Mrs.  Irving  he  completely  imposed  —  on  her 
daughter  partially. 

Ellen  and  Charles  had  never  interchanged  a 
word  on  the  subject  of  their  mutual  attachment, 
and  yet,  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  their  souls, 
each  had  long  regarded  the  other  as  the  object 
of  a  conscious  love.  To  £llen*s  pure  mind 
.this  feeling  carried  with  it  all  the  sanctity  of 
an  enga^ment ;  and,  although  she  could  not 
plead  this  in  reply  to  her  uncle's  persuasions 
to  encourage  the  addresses  of  Mr.  Leeson,  to 
her  own  heart  it  was  in  itself  a  sufficient  rea- 
son why  she  should  refuse  them. 

Not  that  she  needed  this  motive  to  determine 
her.  With  that  intuitive  perception  of  char- 
acter which  often  seems  an  instinct  of  the 
female  heart,  she  felt  that  there  was  an  un- 
definable  something  about  him  which  she 
could  not  like,  and,  with  all  his  winning 
manners,  and  even  his  appearance  of  regard 
for  religion,  she  distrusted  him.  She  felt,  or 
fancied,  her  dislike  was  an  unreasonable  one, 
and,  therefore,  an  unjust  one ;  and,  there- 
fore, she  tried  to  overcome  it,  but  in  vain; 
there  are  untaught  and  unreasoning  antipa- 
thies of  the  heart,  which  are  under  the  guid- 
ance of  something  higher  than  either  reason  or 
experience. 

Charles,  however,  could  not  see  what  was 
passing  in  her  mind.  It  was  natural  that  he 
•hould  feel  a  jealousy  of  the  addresses  of  one 
who  had  over  him  so  much  advantage  in  ex- 
ternal circumstances  —  in  all  that  men  re- 
gard as  calculated  to  bribe  the  female  heart 
into  regard.  Bom  of  a  family  fiir  higher 
than  his  circumstances,  Charles  had  all  that 
sensitiveness  of  pride  which  such  a  position 
is  calculated  to  nurture.  He  dreaded  the 
character  of  an  adventurer  above  all  things. 
Had  Ellen  been  destitute  of  fortune  he  would 
long  since  have  plighted  to  her,  in  words, 
thc»e  vows  of  constancy  and  love  which  he 
hod  registered  in  his  heart. 

Upon  such  a  disposition,  the  sensitiveneBs 
of  which  was  aggravated  by  a  morbid  ner- 
Toosness  of  temperament,  the  result  of  sleep- 
less midnight  hours,  and  intense  application 
to  study,  the  presence  of  a  rival  like  Mr. 
Leeeon  produced  efifeots  almost  amounting  to 
madness.  He  fancied  that  Ellen  encouraged 
his  addresses,  perhaps  because  be  thought  it 
inO0t  probable  that  any  woman  in  her  circum- 


stances would  do  so.  His  pride  could  not 
bear  the  thought  that  ever  he  had  o^red  the 
homage  of  his  heart  where  it  had  been  re- 
jected. He  determined  to  appear  indififerent 
—  he  rejoiced  that  never  had  a  distinct  avowal 
of  his  a&ction  passed  his  lips.  Ho  resolved 
to  make  Ellen  believe  that  any  past  attentions 
had  not  been  serious  upon  his  part ;  he  wished 
her  to  believe  that  he  had  trifled  with  her 
affections,  so  false  is  the  passion  which  men 
call  pride ;  he  had  rather  that  she  should  have 
a  just  cause  for  reproach,  than  an  unjust  cause 
of  triumph. 

And  he  almost  succeeded  in  conveying  to 
her  the  impression  he  desired,  and  he  made 
her  miserable;  his  visits  gradually  became 
fewer  and  fewer  at  the  cottage,  until  even  bis 
aunt  remarked  to  him  that  he  vras  neglectful 
of  his  friends.  Occupation,  and  the  neceerity 
of  intense  study,  furnished  him  with  an 
excuse. 

In  the  mean  time  her  unde,  and  even  her 
mother,  urged  upon  her  the  propriety  of  re- 
ceiving the  attentions  of  Mr.  Leeson,  which 
were  so  marked  as  no  longer  to  be  capable  of 
being  misunderstood,  lors.  Irving  had  been 
imposed  09  by  the  artfulness  of  his  hypoc- 
risy ;  she  believed  that  he  was  such  a  man 
as  her  father  would  have  chosen  for  EHen  ; 
and,  while  she  was  not  altogether  dazzled  by 
the  worldly  advantages  of  the  match,  so  as  to 
overlook  liigher  considerations,  she  certainly 
did  feel  proud  of  seeing  her  daughter  occupy 
that  exalted  station  which  she  knew  she  was 
qualified  to  adorn. 

Poor  Ellen  was  greaUy  perplexed :  she 
feared  that  Charles,  if  he  had  ever  loved  her, 
no  longer  regarded  her  with  feelings  of  afibc- 
tion.  She  could  find  no  rational  grounds  for 
her  dislike,  or  rather  distrust  of  Mr.  Leeson : 
but  she  felt  that  she  could  not  love  him.  Had 
she  been  a  giri  of  less  hish  principles,  she 
would  not  long  have  hesitated ;  out  she  shrunk 
from  solemnly  pledein^,  at  the  altar  of  her 
God,  the  tenaer  of  feelings  which  her  heart 
told  her  she  could  not  fulfil. 

She  UAd  her  feelings  to  her  mother ;  Mrs. 
Irving  was  not  altogether  capable  of  under- 
standing their  depth.  <'  My  child,"  she  said, 
'*  if  your  heart  tells  you  that  it  will  not  go 
with  the  vows  you  make,  let  nothing  ever 
tempt  you  to  make  them ;  but  Ellen,  my 
dear,  do  not  be  led  away  by  the  notions  of  a 
romantic  attachment  which  youn^  pecmle  so 
often  believe  should  be  the  foundation  of  mar- 
riage. Esteem  is  the  real  source  of  the  only 
love  that  will  last ;  it  is  almost  in  itself  the 
love  that  a  wife  owes  to  her  husband.  Do 
not,  Ellen  dear,  refuse  a  man  whom  ^ron 
esteem,  because  you  do  not  feel  that  wild,  girl- 
ish sentiment  which  perhaps  your  education 
has  not  fitted  you  to  form  ;  but  consult  your 
own  heart,  and  pray  to  God  to  goide  you  to 
what  is  right.*' 
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The  mother  affectionately  kissed  ber  child ; 
Ellen  made  no  reply.  She  might  have  an- 
swered her  mother  s  argument  oy  analyzing 
her  feelings  towards  Mr.  Leeson,  and  oaestion- 
log  whether  the  distrust  she  felt  for  him  was 
consistent  with  esteem.  But  her  own  heart 
suggested  a  more  sufficient  reply;  she  had 
but  to  compare  her  sentiments  towards  him 
with  those  with  which  she  still  regarded  her 
cousin,  to  know  that  she  did  not  love  him. 

In  sadness  and  sorrow  she  went  out  alone 
to  a  favorite  seat  which  overhung  the  sea. 

Gontarf  is  a  little  village  on  the  sea-shore, 
at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  from 
Dublin.  The  magnificent  bay  spreads  its 
broad  waters  before  it;  fiir  across  them,  on 
the  opposite  side,  rise  the  romantic  hills  of 
Killiney,  and  further  still  behind  them,  the 
Wicklow  mountains  repose  upon  the  sky ;  the 
city  itself  lies  to  the  westward,  like  a  Uerman 
metaphysician,  almost  always  obscured  in  the 
dun  atmosphere  of  its  own  smoke  ;  a  little  to 
the  north-east  rises  the  Hill  of  Howth,  and  far 
away  to  the  eastward  you  can  discern  noth- 
ins  but  the  blue  and  apparently  boun(Uess 
biOows  of  the  Irish  channel ;  except,  indeed, 
at  eventide,  when,  like  a  solitary  star  on  that 
wild  waste  of  wateft,  you  can  see  glimmering 
afiur  off,  the  lanthom  of  the  light-ship,  a 
vessel  which  is  moored  on  a  sand-bank  many 
miles  out  at  sea ;  bearing,  even  on  the  bosom 
of  the  perilous  element  itself,  the  starlike 
simal  of  safety,  or,  to  speak  more  correcti;^, 
or  danger  to  the  mariner,  presenting  this 
zeftily  romantic  object,  and  performing  these 
important  services  under  the  nnromantio 
and  unpretending  designation  of  *'  the  Kish 
light." 

The  residence  to  which  Mrs.  Irving  had 
retired  was  situated  on  the  sea-shore,  some 
little  way  farther  down  than  the  village  of 
Qontarf.  The  grounds,  confined  as  they  were, 
reached  down  to  the  beach.  Just  on  some 
rocks  which  breasted  the  billows  of  the  deep, 
a  rustic  seat  had  been  constructed,  so  as  to 
command  a  view  of  all  the  scenery  of  the  bay. 
It  was  a  favorite  retreat  of  Ellen's ;  and,  m 
her  present  frame  of  mind,  there  was  some- 
thing attractive  in  its  sequestered  situation. 

It  was  almost  the  dusk  of  an  autumn  even- 
ing ;  the  cbuds  hune  heavily  in  the  sky,  and 
cast  their  dark  shadows  over  the  sea,  alons 
which  the  waves  were  running  in  troubled 
and  irreeular  succession.  The  tide  was  near 
its  height,  and  the  spray  was  dashed  high 
upon  the  rocks«  One  or  two  leaves  from  the 
trees,  which  srew  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
were  now  and  then  whirled  round  and  round 
in  the  eddies  of  the  rude  bhist.  Ellen 
wrapped  ber  cloak  close  round  her,  as  she 
walked  lapidly  alon^  the  gravel  walk.  There 
was  a  melancholy  in  the  aspect  of  nature, 
suited  to  the  state  of  her  own  mind.  She  sat 
down  on  the  seat,  and,  leaning  her  head  on 


her  hand,  she  looked  over  the  sea,  whore  the 
wind  was  sleeping  along  the  waves. 

She  had  sat  for  some  time ;  the  shadows 
of  the  clouds  were  getting  darker  on  the 
waters,  and  the  Kish  light,  shining  distinctly 
on  the  black  horizon  around.  Ellen  was  just 
thinking  of  returning  home,  when  her  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a  female  figure  that  had 
been  apparently  making  its  way  along  the 
rocks  upon  the  sea-shore,  and  was  moving  up 
to  the  cultivated  grounds  about  the  cottage. 
The  female  stopoed,  and  looked  earnestly  at 
the  cottage,  for  a  lew  minutes,  not  many  yards 
from  where  Ellen  sat ;  she  had,  therefore, 
ooncealed  herself  by  the  trellised  paling  that 
surrounded  her,  an  opportunity  of  scanning 
the  singular  figure  that  presented'  itself. 

The  figure  was  tall,  and,  even  amid  the 
disfigurement  of  a  large  gray  cloak  that  was 
wrapped  around  her,  singularly  handsome. 
The  head  was  fastened  round  with  a  red 
band,  and  a  profusion  of  the  roost  luxuriant 
black  hair  streamed  half  way  down  the  back, 
outside  the  cloak.  Her  feet  and  legs  were 
quite  bare  ;  the  cloak  was  manifestly  in- 
tended for  a  shorter  figure,  and  so,  indeed,  it 
appeared  was  the  red  petticoat  which  ap- 
peared under  it,  for  the  legs  were  uncovered 
nearly  to  the  knee,  and  the  skin,  which 
WHS  of  a  delicate  whiteness,  appeared  torn 
by  brambles.  Her  back  was  partly  turned 
towards  Ellen,  so  that  she  could  not  see  the 
face;  but  the  form  appeared  to  have  her 
finger  in  her  mouth,  and  to  be  gazing  intently 
on  the  cottage,  and  muttering  to  herself. 
EUen  thought  she  distinguished  her  own 
name. 

*<  Ay,"  cried  the  figure  in  a  louder  tone, 
"  ay ;  little  she  knows  about  him ;  little  — 
little  —  little ."  The  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence was  lost  in  mutterins. 

The  beating  of  Ellen's  heart  was  so  loud  as 
almost  to  prevent  her  from  listening ;  she 
caught  by  tne  trunk  of  the  beech  tree  which 
was  close  to  her. 

"  Little  she  knows ;  little— little  ;"  again 
resumed  the  stranger,  *^  maybe,  little  she 
cares  that  he  has  forsaken  one,  and  made  the 
light  heart  a  sad  one ;"  again  she  fell  into 
the  low  muttering.  Ellen  could  distinguish 
nothing  but  the  word  *<  Glenvale."  A  mist 
came  over  her  eyes ;  she  thought  she  should 
have  fidlen.  Her  mind  instantly  reverted  to 
Charles:  she  knew  not  what  to  fear;  a 
thousand  though  to  were  in  that  moment. 
Her  agitetion  made  her  move  so  as  to  attract 
the  notice  of  her  mysterious  visitant.  She 
turned  round  with  a  glance  of  fire  from  eyes 
of  the  deepest  black.  There  was  an  eimreih 
sion  of  wiidness  in  the  countenance.  JuUen 
felt  as  if  she  had  seen  the  features  before. 
Indeed,  even  through  ito  wiidness,  there  was 
a  beauty  that  made  it  not  easy  to  have 
seen   and  have  foigotton.    She   rushed,  or 
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rather 
Mifls 

you  from  a  sore  heart  —  a  sore  heart,  Miss 
Ellen ,  it  'a  a  sore  thine.  Maybe  you  don't 
know ;  —  put  your  hand  here,  Miss  Ellen ;" 
and  the  poor  creature  flung  open  her  bosom, 
and  placed  Ellen's  hand  upon  her  heart. 

*<  Miss  Ellen,  you  don't  know  me ;"  she  con- 
tinued, looking  up  earnestly  in  her  fiice,  and  in 
the  earnest  gaze  Ellen  recognized  a  face  which 
she  had  not  seen  for  years.  My  readers,  per- 
haps, have  before  this  recognized  Sally  Browne. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  at  first,  Sally ;  I  did 
not  expect  to  see  you  here,"  replied  Ellen, 
stifftled  at  the  manner  and  appearance  of  her 
old  friend  ;  41111  more  startlea  at  a  thousand 
terrible  thoughts  with  which  her  appearance 
was  associatea. 

"  No  wonder,"  replied  the  other ;  "  no 
wonder.  I  'm  not  like  what  I  was  when  I 
used  to  catch  the  lambs  for  you  at  Glenyale. 
I  used  to  be  light-hearted.  I  am  li^ht-headed 
now  —  my  brain's  not  right,  Miss  Ellen, 
dear." 

It  needed  not  these  words  to  assure  EQen 
of  the  truth.  The  poor  maniac  put  her  hand 
to  her  head  and  tapped  seyeral  times  with  her 
finger  on  her  forehead. 

**  I  might  tap  long.  Miss  Ellen,"  she  sud  ; 
"  but  they  're  m  it — whirling  about — ay  — 
oyer  since  the  day  I  saw  them  both — the 
sod's  o?er  them — and  white  daisies  are  on 
them  —  yon  know  his  hair  was  white  — 
white,  white  —  like  the  snow;"  and  she 
walked  away,  apparently  forgetting  her  com- 
panion altogether. 

Ellen  recalled  her  with  a  yoice  trembling 
with  agitation.  She  raised  its  tone  almost 
to  a  scream,  before  the  other  heard  it.  She 
started. 

<<Who  nys  Sally?  0,  ah,  Miss  £U«n, 
dear'" 

'*  Did  you  not  say,  Sally,  you  had  some- 
thing to  tell  me  ?"  said  Ellen,  scarcely  know- 
ing what  she  said. 

'<  Oh,  Miss  Ellen !"  replied  Sally,  « I  haye 
to  tell  you  —  look  at  me,  darlint;  you 
would  n't  like  to  be  like  me — you  would  n't 
like  to  wander  the  world — you  wouldn't. 
Miss  Ellen,  dear  —  now  take  care,  Miss  Ellen, 
don't  trust  him  —  he  loyed  me  too." 

"  Who?"  interrupted  Ellen,  in  yiolent  emo- 
tion. 

**  Who !"  exclaimed  the  other,  looking  with 
a  piercing  stare  into  her  features ;  '*  are  not 
you  to  be  his  bride — won't  he  make  you  a 
grand  countess — didn't  he  say  it  to  me  ?" 

The  maniac  paused;  Ellen  breathed  free- 

''Ay,  Miss  Ellen,  he  will  put  diamonds  in 
yoai  hair,  but  they  will  turn  to  serpents, 
and  they  will  get  about  your  heart — so 
don't  take  them — they  're  here ;"  and  again 


she  bared  her  bosom  and  pointed  to  her 
heart. 

She  sat  down  at  Ellen's  feet,  and  ieemad 
more  collected. 

"  I  'ye  wandered  fiir  to-day,  Miss  Ellen,  to 
tell  you  this  story  ;  and  when  I  did  come  I 
wandered  in  my  miAd  —  I  can't  think  of 
anything." 

''How  is  your  father,  Sally?"  inquired 
Ellen,  hoping  that  the  question  might  recall 
the  scattered  recollections  of  the  poor  craar 
ture. 

She  looked  up  full  in  her  face,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  deep  meaning  passed  across  the 
wildness  of  her  features.  She  clasped  her 
long,  lank  hands ;  and  her  only  reply  was  by 
a  troubled  moan.  For  some  minutes  she  con* 
tinned  this  low  and  dismal  sound,  while  she 
rooked  herself  backwards  and  forwards  with  a 
motion  that  kept  a  sort  of  time  to  her  moans. 

She  continued  this  motion  for  some  time : 
at  last  she  started  to  her  feet.  She  grasped 
her  head  wildly  with  her  hands,  and  then 
caught  Ellen's  with  a  yidenoe  that  made  her 
shrink.  A  sudden  fire  seemed  to  light  up  tba 
maniac's  eye.  "  Listen  to  me.  Miss  Elkn," 
she  cried,  while  her  yoioe  appeared  to  assnoM 
new  energy ;  '*  listen  to  Aie  —  I  must  tell  it. 
A  wonuuidoes  not  like  to  tell  her  shame ;  but 
the  yow  of  the  dead  is  upon  me ;"  and  as  she 
continued  to  speak,  her  breathinji;  rose  higher 
and  higher.  "  Be  warned,  Miss  Ellon ;  it 
was  Edward  Leeson  that  made  me  what  I  am ; 
it  was  he  that  broke  my  fiither's  heart ;  be 
warned,  Miss  Ellen.  He  wanto  to  many 
you ;  I  know  he  does.  Come,  listen  to  me ; 
there  is  no  one  near  us,  but  them  that  you 
don't  see.  Gome,  now,  here  give  me  ^oar 
solemn  oath  that  you'll  neyer  marry  him." 
She  paused — an  unearthly  fire  lit  up  her  eye 
— she  squeeied  EUen's  wriste  with  a  painnil 
and  oon^^ilsiye  grasp.  "  Swear  it,  swear  it," 
she  repeated,  with  a  yiolenoe  that  was 
becoming  alarming,  "as  you  would  misa 
the  curse  —  the  curse  —  the  curse,  Misa 
Ellen!"  she  soreamed.  "They're  here  to 
curse  you  —  do  you  see  him  —  there,  there 

—  swear — look  at  him — he's  beckoning  me 

—  his  hair  is  idl  white — swear."  Her  eye- 
balls were  straining  on  some  point  by  the  sea- 
side. A  cold  shudder  passed  oyer  all  her 
firame,  while  Ellen  was  literally  compelled  to 
giye  the  required  yow.  The  maniac  became 
calm.  "  Did  yon  see  him.  Miss  Ellen?"  she 
said,  in  a  low  and  fearful  whisper  —  "my 
father  —  he  was  there;"  and  she  pointed  in 
the  direction  in  which  her  eyes  had  been  pre- 
y  iously  direoted.  ' '  I  saw  him  standing  on  that 
rock." 

She  paused  for  a  long  .time,  oyeroome  bj 
excitement ;  she  resumed,  in  a  subdued  tone : 
"Poor  old  man!  he  was   always   fond  of 
you,  Miss. Ellen.    Do  you  remember,  long, 
ago,  when  you  were  at  Glenyale ;  and  we 
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were  both  children ;  and  tiien  I  wu  the  bonnieet 
child  in  all  the  ooonby  ezoept  youraelf ;  and 
Maafcer  Charles  used  to  vex  joa,  saving  I 
bad  blacker  eyes  than  you,  and  the  old  man 
would  take  yon  on  his  knee,  when  yon  would 
benn  to  look  downcast,  and  tell  you  that  yon 
haS  the  sweetest  face  in  all  the  country  side ; 
and  that  you  would  yet  make  a  nice  wife  for 
Master  Charles.  Even  in  death  he  did  not 
forget  Tou.  You  have  all  my  story,  Miss 
£llen,  darlint.  My  father  and  my  child  are 
in  one  grave  ;  his  white  hairs  are  in  it ;  but 
when  he  was  cold  under  the  sod  he  came  to 
me  in  his  winding-sheet,  and  he  sent  me 
to  you  ;  and  I  have  to  tell  you — he—- he — 
Miss  £Uen  —  he  forsook  me — he  left  me  to 
die  by  the  road-side,  if  I  chose,  when  my 
father  put  me  out ;  ay,  and  the  old  man's 
heart  was  broke,  and  he  never  looked  up 
more.  I  bore  it  all  until  I  saw  him  die  — 
and  my  child,  too.  I  was  with  him  when  he 
died ;  I  saw  him  as  the  breath  went  from 
him  ;  and  he  forgave  me,  and  he  blessed  me ; 

S,  and  he  blessed  the  baby ;  but  that.  Miss 
len,  went  hard  with  him  ;  but  he  did  bless 
it,  and  he  died  ;  and  I  sat  day  and  night  be- 
side the  corpse.  I  talked  to  it  all  night. 
They  wanted  me  to  qjilt  it ;  and  before  the 
morning  light  the  chil^  had  gone  to  him. 
The  dead  man's  blessing  was  on  it ;  and  it 
took  fits  and  died.  Then  sometbiog  passed 
through  my  head ;  and  from  that  morning 
out — they  say  I'm  mad  —  but  I  saw  him 
that 's  gone.  He  came  to  me  in  his  white 
abroudl  and  he  laid  the  vow  upon  me  to 
oome  to  you,  and  then  I  was  to  wander  the 
wide  world,  a  desolate  creature,  to  go  near 
neither  kith  nor  kin  —  to  disgrace  them  — 
that  was  what  he  put  upon  me.  But  maybe 
there 's  good  for  me  in  the  next  world ;  there 's 
none  in  this.  But  I  've  done  one  vow,  and 
I  '11  keep  the  other,  though  it 's  a  hard  one 
too,  to  be  desolate  in  the  earth  —  desolate — 
desolate — desolate  ! "  and,  repeating  the  word 
with  bitter  emphasis,  she  turned  to  depart 
down  towards  the  sea. 

It  was  now  almost  dark,  and  the  tide  had 
risen  so  high  that  there  was  no  passage  along 
the  rocks.  The  mad  girl  stood  just  upon  the 
edge  of  the  water;  her  dark  figure  clearly 
discernible  amid  the  white  spray  that  was 
dashing  round  her.  "  Lo(^  Miss  Ellen!" 
•he  cried ;  '*  look !"  pointing  out  towards  the 
light  that  glimmered  on  the  horizon  from  the 
light  ship ;  *'  look !  it 's  all  black  but  that 
one  star  — all,  aU,  all!'* 

She  stood  for  a  moment  ^ine  on  the 
light ;  then  turned  round,  having  discovered 
that  there  was  no  egress  by  the  way  she  had 
oome* 

She  once  more  advanced  towards  Ellen, 
"  Good-by,  Miss  Ellen ;  if  I  have  sud  any- 
thing queer  don't  be  angry  -with  me  —  re- 
memDer  my  poor  brain  is  turned.    I  're  told 


yon  all,  Mias  Ellen ;  and  keep  your  promise, 
darlint,  and  sometimes  think  of  me.  Maybe, 
Miss  Ellen,"  she  added  doubtfully,  « you 
would  sometimes  pray  for  me  ;  pray  that  my 
wanderings  may  be  short."  She  liesitated, 
as  if  it  were  almost  impious  in  her  to  ask 
prayer  for  the  only  blessing  she  seemed  to 
regard  as  possible  for  her. 

'*  The  tide  's  full  in,"  she  began  again  ; 
*'  and  one  might  fall  in  along  the  rocks,  but 
I  '11  be  watched  ;  my  time  's  not  all  in  vet. 
Would  n't  I  make  a  pretty  corpse.  Miss  EUen, 
dear,  if  they  found  me  witn  my  long  hair 
all  wet  with  the  saltwater!" 

Thev  were  startled  by  the  sound  of  Mrs. 
Irving^s  voice,  in  gentle  tones,  exclaiming, 
''Ellen,  my  love,  why  are  you  out  so 
late?" 

Sally  started  ;  *<  I  must  be  off,"  she  cried 
wildly  ;  '*  my  business  was  with  you." 

Ellen  almost  mechanically  held  her. 

''It  is  my  mother,  Sally  — tell— tell  her 
all." 

Mrs.  Irving  was  now  quite  close  to  them. 
She  was  surprised  at  the  strangeness  of  the 
figure  whicn  she  saw  wildly  held  by  her 
daughter ;  she  had  no  time,  however,  for  in- 
quiry. The  maniac  suddenly  disengaged  her^ 
self  with  violence  from  the  gentle  grasp  that 
had  detained  her.  Her  eyes  glared  with  fire ; 
she  raised  herself  up  with  proud  dignity  to  an 
elevation  that  gave  her  mie  figure  a  look  of 
commanding  ener^;  and  whEe  she  raised 
her  voice  to  a  shriek,  expressing  the  miogled 
emotions  of  terror  and  triumph,  she  cried  out 
in  an  unearthly  tone,  "  There !" 

EUen  looked  in  the  direction  to  which  her 
out-stretched  arm  pointed ;  there  stood,  mo- 
tionless and  breathless,  Mr.  Leeson;  her 
uncle  was  following  a  few  paces  behind. 

There  was,  perhaps,  fortunately  for  all  par- 
ties, little  time  for  thought  or  reflection. 
The  maniac  moved  towards  the  object  of  her 
hate,  as  if  she  would  have  scorched  him  wiUi 
her  just  indignation. 

"  Edward  liceson,"  she  cried,  "  I  have 
found  you  !  Edward,  do  you  know  me  ;  do 
vou  know  the  mother  of  your  child?  When 
last  you  saw  me  you  told  me  I  might  go  with 
it  to  hell ;  but  it 's  in  heaven,  where  you  '11 
never  be.  Listen  to  me, villain,  listen!  The 
very  dead  have  oome  to  warn  me  about  you. 
The  blessed  dead  don't  come  back  for  nothing. 
If  there  is  ir  Qod  in  heaven,  vengeance  will 
overtake  vou.  You  broke  mv  fi&ther's  heart. 
Let  this  lady  ask  what  of  the  old  sexton  of 
Glenvale.  Well  she  knew  poor  Sally  when  she 
was  a  child ;  she  would  not  know  her  now  ; 
but  SHE 's  promised  ;  and  listen  —  the  curse 
of  the  light  heart  that  you  have  made  heavy 
is  with  vou  wherever  you  go  !" 

A  wild  peal  of  laughter,  such  as  none  but 
maniacs  laugh,  closed  this  address,  in  which 
no  one  had  ventured  to  interrupt  her.    She 
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nished  down  iowarda  the  sea,  and   disap-' 
peared  apparently  into  the  wave. 

"  Good  God,  she  *11  be  drowned !"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Irving,  as  he  rushed  to  stop  her^  but 
her  movements  were  too  rapid ;  she  had  passed 
with  a  light  step  along  rocks  that  seemed 
almost  impassable ;  and  oefore  he  reached  the 
water^s  edge  the  same  fearful  laugh  was 
echoing  from  a  place  which  he  knew  to  be 
one  of  safety. 

•  ■  •  •  • 

From  the  incoherent  ravings  of  poor  Solly, 
m^  readers  will  gather  as  much  as  they  can 
wish  to  learn  of  the  dismal  tale  of  the  trans- 
actions in  which  she  was  concerned.  They 
can  have  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  the  natu- 
ral result  of  her  terrible  disclosures. 

Of  all  these  occurrences  I  knew  nothing  at 
the  time.  My  readers  may  therefore  conceive 
my  astonishment,  as  I  was  accidentally  present 
at  the  scene  which  I  must  now  describe. 

Charles  Wilson,  I  have  already  mentioned, 
had  obtained  a  scholarship  in  the  University ; 
and  he  made  his  rooms  nis  residence  up  to 
the  time  of  his  being  called  to  the  bar.  An 
intimacy  subsisted  between  him  and  me  for 
some  time.  I  remember,  it  must  have  been 
within  some  days  of  this  strange  interview, 
we  had  made  a  plan  for  a  day^s  excursion  into 
the  county  Wicklow :  we  returned  late  in  the 
day  by  one  of  the  evening  coaches ;  we  both 

were  tired,  and  as  we  passed  a  tavern  in 

street,  Charles  proposed  that  we  should  have 
supper. 

I  do  not  now  remember  by  what  accident 
we  were  shown,  not  into  the  coflee  room,  but 
into  a  small  room  set  apart  for  more  private 
parties.  There  were  two  tables  in  it ;  at  ona 
of  which  Charles  and  I  seated  ourselves,  and 
were  soon  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  our 
supper  with  tne  appetite  of  hungry  men. 

While  we  were  thus  engaged ,  a  second 
party  entered  the  room  and  took  possession  of 
ther  other  table.  One  of  them,  who  seemed 
to  be  the  leader,  was  a  handsome  young  man  ; 
at  least  he  would  have  been  both  handsome 
and  gentlemanly  in  his  appearance,  if  he  had 
not  TOth  the  manner  and  look  of  a  roui.  He 
was  accompanied  by  a  dandy-lookine  young 
officer,  who  was  smoking  a  cigar,  and  a  bluff 
and  vulgar-looking,  middle-aeed  man,  who 
had  something  the  look  of  a  dog-stealer,  but 
was  also  en^ged  in  the  gentlemanly  occupar 
tion  of  the  cigar. 

A  strange  glance  passed  from  the  leader  to 
Charles.  Charles  was  evidently  confused ; 
there  was,  however,  no  sign  of  recognition. 

'*Do  you  know  those  chaps  V  I  asked, 
thouehtlessly. 

**  I  don*t  want  to  know  them,"  he  an- 
swered, shortly,  and  began  vehemently  to 
pick  the  leg  of  a  turkey,  which  had  consti- 
tuted a  portion  of  our  supper ;  he  showed, 
however,  no  other  symptom  of  agitation. 


I  understood  the  shortness  of  his  reply  ss  a 
reproof  of  my  impertinent  inquiry  ;  and  like 
most  persons  who  have  received  a  deserved 
rebuke,  I  was  very  well  inclined  to  be  silent.' 
Conversation  altogether  flagged  at  our  table ; 
but  the  others  appeared  well  inclined  to  make 
up  for  it  by  their  noisiness. 

Their  leader  commenced  callin?  for  cham- 
pagne ;  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  he 
did  so  in  a  pointed  manner,  as  if  to  ridicule 
the  less  aristocratic  call  which  Charles  had  just 
that  instant  made  for  two  tumblers  of  punch. 
It  was  not,  however,  pointed  enough  to  justify 
a  notice.  Charles'  Hice  colorstt,  and  he  again 
vehemently  picked  a  bone. 

The  others  commenced  a  conversation  in  a 
tone  so  loud  that  most  of  what  they  said 
could  be  heard  at  our  table,  particularly  as 
our  humble  beverage  by  no  means  appeared 
as  exhilarating  in  its  e£»cts  as  the  champagne, 
of  which  their  libations  were  certainly  not 
stinted. 

The  officer  talked  of  cock-fights  and  horse- 
races; the  &t-fiMsed  gentleman  of  fighting 
bull-dogs,  in  a  tone,  and  with  a  xest  that 
seemed  to  confirm  my  guess  as  to  his  occupa- 
tion. The  other  was  ^nerally  silent,  al- 
though occasionally  he  joined  with  the  others 
in  boasting  of  exploits  of  a  character  even 
more  disgraceful  tnan  those  of  the  heroes  of 
the  cockpit  and  the  dc^fight. 

At  last  he  said  to  his  companions,  **  Boys, 
I  inust  tell  you  of  my  last  adventure.  Only 
think  of  it ;  an  old  rascal  thought  to  hook  me 
into  matrimony  with  his  niece." 

"Into  matrimony!"  exclaimed  the  officer, 
incredulously. 

'<  Ay,"  he  said,  "  ao  old  Jew  of  a  Dublin 
merchant,  who  thongbt  bis  monej  would  be 
well  spent  in  buying  even  the  contingency  of 
a  coronet  for  a  vulgar-looking  niece  that  he 
has  taken  as  his  child ;  she  was  the  daughter 
of  some  countiy  curate ;  but  I  humorea  the 
thing,  and  had  a  month's  sport  out  of  it,  feast- 
ing with  the  uncle  and  flirting  with  the  niece. 
I  bad  them  all  in  high  tune;  but,  egad,  the 
plebeian  wretches  took  the  matter  too  seri- 
ously, and  I  have  been  forced  to  cut  it  short." 

Charles'  features  underwent  a  thousand 
changes  of  color  and  position  during  this 
sneecn,^  which  the  speaker  rendered  still  more 
dis^ting  by  language  and  insinuations  of 
which  no  gentleman  could  be  capable.  I  felt 
anxious  to  escape  the  contamination  of  such 
society. 

"  **  Who  were  the  wretches  that  had  the  im- 
pudence to  try  to  take  in  your  lordship  f  "  ex- 
claimed the  dog-stealer,  as  he  thrust  repeated 
spoonfuls  of  some  made  dish  down  a  throat 
which  ^ped  like  the  crater  of  a  volcano, 
which,  indeed,  he  made  it  resemble  in  other 
respects  by  being  guilty  of  a  certain  practice 
to  which  volcanoes  are  said  to  be  addicted. 

**  Honor  bright,"  exclaimed  the  officer,  in 
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a  tone  of  jest  with  which  much  of  aenousneas 
was  mingled. 

••By !"  said  the  other,  striking  his 

clenched  fist  on  the  table,  **  there  is  no  *  honor 
brieht  *  in  it;  their  name  is  Irving. '' 

It  was  the  work  of  an  instant  for  Charles 
to  rise  from  his  seat  and  move  towards  the 
blustering  bully.  He  was  calm  and  collected. 
In  tones  of  thunder  the  words,  **  You  are  a 
liar  and  a  scoundrel!*'  burst  from  his  lips; 
and  his  clenched  fist  had  stretched  Mr.  Leeson 
beside  his  chair. 

I  now  rose  to  interfere  ;  for  the  dog-stealer 
had  grasped  a  bottle  of  champagne,  apparent- 
ly with  the  intention  of  breaking  it  on 
Uharles'  head ;  the  officer,  however,  dashed 
it  from  his  hand,  and  raised  up  his  fallen  com- 

Skuion.  Charles  ke;pt  his  ground  unmoved, 
r.  Leeson  very  soon  revived.  "This," said 
the  officer,  *'  must  of  course  be  settled  else- 
where." 

'*  Sir,"  cried  Charles,  **  Mr.  Leeson  knows 
me.  I  am  nephew  to  the  gentleman  of  whom 
he  has  dared  to  spedk  with  disrespect ;  I  am 
oooBih  to  the  young  ladv  whose  name  he  has 
dared  to  pollute  with  his  ruffian  lips ;  he  was 
Cor  months  the  guest  of  that  gentleman ;  he 
sought  that  younff  lady's  hand ;  he  has  been 
Kjected  because  he  was  found  out  to  be  a 
scoundrel;  and  tou  know  sir,"  he  added, 
emphatically,  '*  if  what  I  say  be  true,  his 
conduct  to-night  has  been  that  of  a  liar,  a 
ruffian,  and  a  coward." 

•*  You  shall  answer  for  this,  sir,"  cried  the 
infuriate  Leeson.  **  Fortcscue,  the  matter 
must  be  settled  soon,"  he  added,  with  a  cold, 
sneering  expression,  to  his  companion ;  •*  the 
sooner  the  better — you  will  be  my  friend." 

•*  I  'm  damned  if  1  do,"  was  the  quick  reply 
of  the  other,  *'  in  this  or  anything  else  to  a 
man  who  has  acted  so." 

The  youne  officer  rose  in  violent  agitation 
and  pulled  the  bell ;  he  asked  for  his  snare  of 
the  bill;  and  with  a  significant  **  Leeson,  you 
kilow  where  to  find  me,"  he  left  the  room. 

Charles  flung  his  card  most  contemptuously 
on  the  table  ;  and  we  followed  his  example. 
Mr.  Fortescue  was  apparently  waiting  for  us 
in  the  passage ;  he  addressed  Charles  — 
**  Sir,"  he  siud,  •*  I  feel  it  right  to  apologize  to 
you  for  having  been  in  any  way  a  party  to 
the  wanton  insult  that  was  offered  to  you  to- 
night ;  but  I  have  done  what  I  could  in  the 
way  of  reparation . ' ' 

Charles  assured  him  that  he  had  more  than 
exculpated  himself.  The  young  officer  walked 
down  with  us  towards  college.  As  we  went 
along,  he  said,  "  We  are  both  in  for  a  shot 
from  him  ;  I  may  put  you  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  myself.  Leeson  is  a  professed  duel- 
list; be  can  snuflTa  candle  at  twelve  paces  ; 
this  accounts  for  his  conduct  to-nisht ;  these 
bullies  are  always  cowards  at  heart;  but 
perhaps  one  or  other  of  us  might  bore  him ; 
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if  the  first  of  us  does  it,  it  will  save  the  second ; 
but  I  fear  it 's  a  blue  look-out." 

At  parting,  he  shook  hands  with  Charles* 
I  could  not  l^lp  thinking,  pretty  much  as  two 
men  would  do,  who  found  a  source  of  sympa* 
thy  in  being  both  condemned  to  death. 

"  O'Brien,"  said  the  poor  fellow  to  me, 
**  will  YOU  stand  by  and  see  me  shot?  It  is 
but  little  trouble  ;  but  I  must  get  some  one  to 
do  it." 

I  scarcely  knew  how  to  act  in  taking  this 
office  upon  myself.  I  was  utterly  unao* 
(]^uainted  with  the  laws  and  usages  of  duel- 
ling; and  it  seemed  a  matter  m  which  a 
knowledge  of  them  might  be  essential.  At 
last  I  thought  of  consulting  a  relative  of  my 
own,  an  officer  whoso  regiment  was  then 
quartered  in  Dublin.  Charles  and  I  had  spent 
some  evenings  with  him  in  barracks;  and 
having  obtained  Charles*  permission  to  com- 
municate all  the  circumstances  to  him,  I  set 
off  without  losing  a  moment  to  ask  his  advice. 

At  the  time  or  which  I  write,  the  law  of 
public  opinion  did  not  bear  so  strongly  againsi 
the  practice  of  duelling  as  it  does  now.  A 
duel,  even  where  its  termination  was  fatal, 
was  esteemed  a  light  matter.  In  this,  as  in 
ever  J  other  instance,  the  tone  of  general  feel- 
ing influences  that  of  individuals.  I  confess  I 
looked  upon  the  matter  in  which  I  was  en- 
gaged in  a  light  very  different  from  what  I 
would  now  regard  it.  This  much  I  may  just 
hint  in  extenuation  of  myself  to  those  who 
may  be  disposed  to  try  my  conduct  by  a  rule 
more  unerring  than  the  fluctuating  laws  of 
public  opinion.  The  world  has  grown  wiser 
upon  the  subject  since  —  the  same  years  hav« 
taught  me  much.  No  one,  perhaps,  has  ever 
passed  through  the  changes  and  chances  of  a 
varied  life  without  feeling  that  much  of  wis- 
dom lies  in  the  lessons  of  experience. 

With  some  difficulty  I  made  my  way  io 
Major  Williams,  in  his  apartments  at'Geoige  V 
street  barracks.  He  bstened  calmly  to  my 
story. 

<*  The  fellow  escaped  too  lightly,"  he  said, 
when  I  had' concluded.  *•  Of  course  he  will 
send  a  challenge.  Wilson  must,  of  course, 
meet  him  ;  but  ne  is  not  to  receive  his  fire ; 
he  may  shoot  him  the  first  time  if  he  can." 

I  mentioned  to  him  what  I  had  heard  of 
the  skill  of  the  other.  He  started  and  be- 
trayed visible  emotion.  •*  Poor  fellow,"  he 
cried,  '*  this  is  a  cursed  system  —  this  villain 
will  shoot  him  like  a  dog  —  fellows  like  him 
insult  society  —  damn  the  bully!"  he  re- 
pated,  bitterly,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  bro- 
xen  sentences  which  he  had  uttered  half  as  an  * 
address  to  me,  and  half  soliloquizing. 

'•Are  you  up  to  such  matters?  he  eaid 
eagerly. 

*•  I  can't  say  I  am,"  I  replied. 


••  Did  you  oyer  load  a  pistol  1 
•<  I  have,"  said  I. 
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"  What  for  ?"  he  said,  with  a  mile. 

"  To  shoot  fliMirrowe,"  I  replied,  catohing 
at  the  moment  from  him  ao  expreaaion  of  gay- 
'i/ltff  that  was  far  from  m j  heart. 

" Good  heavene !"  he  exclaimed ;  "his 
ehanoe  is  not  worth  a  groat ;  this  noble  jonng 
fellow  will  be  shot  by  that  scoundrel ;  it  is  a 
cursed  system  —  damnable  —  damnable  —  if 
it  conld  be  done  without" 

He  paced  up  and  down  the  room  for  an  in- 
stant.   *'He  shan't  be  murdered — no,  by, 

!"  he  added,  with  an  oath.    "  Will  be 

let  me  be  his  second,  O'Brien? — will  yon 
five  me  you^  place?**  A  smile  played  on  his 
natures  as  he  8]^ke. 

'*  Are  jon  senous.,  major  ?*'  I  asked. 

*'  Perfectly  serious,"  he  replied ;  **  his  only 
chance  is  in  an  experienced  second.  I  have 
feen  some  aflliirs  of  the  kind,"  he  icontinued, 
idth  a  melancholy  air ;  '<  they  are  horrible 
businesses ;  but  this  poor  young  fellow  must 
not  be  shot  without  a  fair  chance." 

It  was  not  difficult  to  obtain  Charles'  con- 
sent to  the  proposed  substitution.  *'  I  do  not, 
however,"  ne  added,  with  a  ghastly  smile, 
*'  release  you  from  your  promise ;  you  must 
Qome  and  see  me  shot." 

Contrary  to  our  expectation,  we  heard 
inothine  from  Mr.  Leeson  that  night.  I  felt  a 
land  of  regret ;  I  thought  it  would  have  been 
■all  over  the  next  morning.  There  was  a  horri- 
ble suspend  that  was  worse  than  the  most 
terrible  certainty ;  and  yet  I  could  not  but 
Ibel  that  it  was  a  day's  reprieve  to  the  poor 
victim  of  the  system,  by  which  a  coward  first 
insults  and  then  murders,  and  calls  this  satis- 
Action  to  injured  society. 

Next  morning,  however,  a  gentleman  waited 
on  Charles,  from  Mr.  Leeson.  There  was  no 
apology  adced  or  oflbred.  The  gentleman 
vras  referred  at  once  to  Major  mlliams  to 
**  amnga"  everything. 

The  place  chosen  was  the  celebrated  spot  in 
the  Phoenil  Park,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Fifleen  Acres ;  the  hour  fixed  was  as  early  on 
(he  next  morning  as  th^re  could  be  sufficient 
light  for  the  work  of  death.  All  these 
arrangements  were  made,  and  communicated 
to  Clmrles  before  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day. 

«  I  have  the  rest  of  Uie  daj  to  myself,"  he 
4ud,  bitterly,  as  Major  Williams  left  him, 
^misii^  to  call  for  him  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  ana  telling  him  that  he  would  settle  all 
Dtber  matters,  so  that  he  need  think  no  more 
dbout  it. 


My  veaden  have  of  course — that  is,  if,  as  I 
am  bound  to  believe^  thev  be  possessed  of  an 
Mdinary  desree  of  intelligence-^understood 
the  reemts  ofthe  disclosures  of  the  unfortunate 
Sally.  It  may  be  imiupned  that  Mr.  Leeson 
very  speedily  took  his  departure  from  the  cot- 
tafe.    Mrs.  Irving  fervently  thanked  God  that 


her  daughter  had  beenpreseirvedirom  misery. 
Mr.  Irving  appeared  hurt  at  his  own  want  of 
discrimination  ;  he  consoled  himself,  however, 
by  the  reflection  that  "  the  rascal  was  a  most 
accomplished  hypocrite  ;"  but,  he  added,  *'  I 
mieht  have  suspected  him  when  he  took  so 
suddenly  to  religion." 

Upon  Mien  the  efiects  of  the  extraordinarj 
scene  she  had  witnessed  were  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  its  agitating  nature. 
An  illness,  that  confined  her  Tor  some  day«  to 
her  room,  was  the  consequence.  Charies  had 
heard  something  of  the  occurrence  from  her 
uncle,  who  told  him  at  the  same  time  thsit 
Ellen  showed  more  sense  than  they  all.  She 
never  could  endure  the  fellow,  though  sb^ 
could  give  no  reason  for  her  dislike. 

These  few  words  excited  a  tumult  of  feeling 
in  Charies'  breast.  His  agitation  could  not 
escape  the  notice  of  the  other. 

**  Ho,  ho !"  he  cried,  with  the  ur  of  one 
who  had  just  made  a  discovery ;  '*  ma^be  the 
secret 's  out — maybe  she  liked  her  cousin  bestt 
ho,  ho!" 

There  was  nothing  of  displeasure  in  Che 
tone  in  which  he  spoke.  Charles*  heart  beat 
too  violently  to  permit  him  instantly  to  reply, 
and,  Bometaing  having  called  off  Mr.  Irvmg, 
the  conversation  dropped. 

Brief,  however,  as  it  had  been,  it  had  a 
deep  import  to  Charles'  heart.  Ellen  had 
rejected  Mr.  Leeson.  How  deeply  had  he 
wronged  her  bv  his  unmeaning  jeuous^ !  Her 
uncle,  too,  had  alluded  to  the  possibility  of 
her  loring  him,  in  a  tone  that  conveyed  no  di»> 
approbation.  How  did  he  long  to  ask  her 
forgiveness,  and  declare  his  own  love !  Some- 
thing told  him  that  he  should  find  it  no  hard 
matter  to  obtain  the  one,  and  induce  her  to 
accept  the  other. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  mind  that  he  had 
met  Mr.  Leeson  in  the  manner  I  have  de- 
scribed. He  had  not  yet  seen  Ellen,  as  she 
vras  not  yet  sufficiently  recovered  to  leave  her 
room,  n  hen  he  found  that  he  had  one  day, 
perhaps  his  hist  da^,  to  himself,  he  almost 
mechanically  bent  his  steps  to  Clontarf.       # 

The  fiice  of  nature  wore  a  sladness  that 
could  not  but  throw  its  hues  of  cheerfiibess 
over  one  who  felt  that  he  might  never  loolc 
upon  that  face  again.  The  keen  air  of 
autumn  gave  a  clear  blueness  to  the  sky  and 
the  sea  —  and  the  bright  sunshine  colored 
every  object  with  a  tinge  of  joyonsness.  As 
Charles  passed  along  the  shore,  he  paused  to 
gase  upon  the  scene.  The  white  sails  of  a 
hundred  ski&  moved  joyously  along  the  little 
billows  that  danced  in  gladness  on  the  bosom 
of  the  sea — the  white  clouds  sailed  slowly 
over  the  sky  —  and  fiur  away  the  mountains 
raised  their  summits,  standing  oat  in  nnosnal 
distinctness  from  the  blue  line  of  the  horiaoa. 
All  nature  was  in  harmony  with  life— life  and 
gUdness— but  that   time   to-mooowt  what 
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fi^ht  he  be  1  There  was  aomething  slckeniDg; 
ia  Ihe  thoqght. 

He  thought,  too,  of  her  who  had  been  the| 
▼Men  of  hie  dreams.  He  felt  assured  she 
loTed  him.  Then  oould  she  bear  his  death  \ 
What  right  had  he  to  sear  the  heart  that 
was  de?oted  to  him  1  But  it  was  now  too  late. 
H  must  be ;  and  with  this  thought  he  quieted 
the  emotions  which,  despite  of  hunself,  rose  in 
his  soul.  / 

He  thought,  too,  of  another  world,  and  of 
Him,  before  whom,  perhaps,  he  must  shortly 
•fland.  The  reooUections  of  his  ohildhood 
rushed  bock  upon  his  mind.  He  thought  of 
the  aot  in  which  he  was  about  to  engage.  A 
eold  ebadder  passed  through  hia  frame  as  eon- 
•cience  whispered  that  it  was  a  vioUtion  of 
Qod's  law. 

"And  yet,"  he  reasoned  with  himself, 
. ''  am  I  not  risking  my  life  in  a  cause  that  oon- 
sdenoe  must  approve  —  to  defend  the  peace 
and  wieredness  uf  a  happy  home,  against  in- 
juries perhaps  as  deep  and  deadly  as  those  of 
which  the  law  takes  cognizance  ?  The  soldier 
«D  the  field  of  battle  may  look  for  protection 
wliile  he  defends  his  home  and  his  country 
from  his  foe ;  why  may  not  he  who  singly 
defends  the  peace  of  society  against  the  enemy 
that  would  invade  it  V 

His  conscience  distrusted  the  soundness  ef 
the  reasoning,  but  it  satisfied  him. 

On  arriving  at  the  cottage,  he  found  that 
Ellen  was  so  much  better  as  to  have  altogether 
left  the  confinement  of  her  room.  A  deep 
Uosh  crimsoned  her  entire  features  when  she 
SMt  him ;  both  their  manners  were  embar- 
rassed. Persons  are  always  embarrassed  when 
eaeb  is  conscious  of  their  own  acquaintance 
with  ft  subject  (^  common  interest  upon  which 
they  have  never  spoken. 

Mrs.  In'ing  insisted  that  Charles  should 
remain  there  for  dinner.  Her  brother  and 
sister-in-kw  were  to  come  and  take  share  of 
a  fiimily  dinner,  and  Mr.  Irvii^  would  be  glad 
te  meet  Charles. 

Charles  fancied  there  was  some  significance 
Id  the  manner  in  which  she  sooke.  He 
Ihsoght  it  might  be  his  last  day.  He  did  not 
Mmt  that  it  would  be  spent  with  EHen. 

Her  eheek  was  pale  from  the  effsots  of 
teeenl  illness.  When  he  gaxed  open  that  pale 
eiwek,  and  thought  that  before  the  morrow 
WIS  over,  sorrow  might  blanch  it  to  a  more 
ghastlv  hue,  he  felt  as  if  his  heart  woald  break. 

And  yet,  when  he  looked  npoa  her,  and 
th#ng^t  of  her  so  free  flrom  guile,  so  pure  and 
upright,  he  felt  as  if  she  was  not  to  suffir  for 


The  Bible  w«s  lyin^  open  en  ihe  table, 
wfami  tie  entered.  His  arm  infoluBtarily 
Sailed  en  the  saered  page. 

«« Charles,**  said  his  attsA,  "  wiU  yew  finish 
ftrus  a  eh^tsr  we  wars  readUng  when  yon 
eaflMin?" 


It  was  that  chapter  inr  the  book  of  Genesis, 
in  which  Abraham  prays  fur  Sodom.  When 
he  came  to  the  remarlcable  verse,  *'  That  b^ 
far  from  thee,  0  Lord,  to  punish  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty,'*  his  voice  feltered ;  he  conltl 
not  go  on. 

Both  his  aunt  and  cousin  fixed  their  eyes  oh 
him.  He  pleaded  nervousness  as  an  escuae 
fur  his  emotion.  He  could  not  but  remark  the 
anxious  glance  his  cousin  cast  at  him,  and  the 
anxious  tone  of  voice  with  which  she  told  him 
to  take  care  and  not  injure  his  health  by 
study. 

my  readers  must  conceive  an  interview 
which  I  confess  I  am  utterly  inadequate  to 
describe.  ^  He  dare  not  allude  to  tlie  feelings 
of  his  heart.  Indeed,  he  had  no  opportunity 
as  Mrs.  Irving  remained  constantly  with  him 
until  the  hoar  of  dinner. 

Mr.  Irving  came  in  great  spirits,  at  the  un« 
e^)ectcd  success  of  some  mercantile  specula 
tion.  He  rallied  both  Ellen  and  Charles  on 
their  paleness. 

*'  Why,  man,'*  said  he  to  the  latter  { 
''you  look  like  a  man  going  to  be  shot.^' 
Fortunately,  he  turned  away  too  quick,  to 
remark  the  effect  his  chance  w(mls  {ffo- 
duced. 

Dinner  passed  away,  and  Charles  and  Mr. 
Irving  were  left  alone.    Their  conversation 
was  on  indifferent  subjects,  until,  just  aa  ther* 
were  rising  to  join  the  ladies,  Mr.  Irving  said, 
standing — 

**  pharles,  you  never  told  me  if  I  wSi 
not  right.  There  is  something  between  yoo 
and  your  cousin,  is  n't  there  V* 

*'  Indeed,  sir,"  said  Charies,  "  if  ever  wa 
had  sj^ken  to  each  other  as  you  seem  to  sup- 
pose, it  would  not  be  concealed  from  yon." 

«<  Well,  well,"  said  the  other,  *<  that 's  verjr 
right ;  but  I  see  plain  tsnough  you  've  a  liking 
for  each  other."  He  moved  off  towards  the 
door,  and,  putting  his  hand  on  Charles' shoul- 
der, he  added  —  *'  She 's  my  child,  Charles, . 
and,  believe  me,  I  would  rather  see  her  mar- 
ried to  you  without  a. penny,  than  to  some  we 
know  of  with  a  title  and  estates." 

Charles'  heart  was  touched.  He  felt  as  if 
he  should  communicate  to  Mr.  Irving  th» 
perilous  adventure  in  which  he  was  next' 
morning  to  be  engaged.  He  attempted  to- 
speak,  but  his  voice  was  choked  in  his  throat  r- 
and,  while  he  was  hesitating,  the  other* 
had  passed  on,  humming  a  tune. 

The  state  of  his  feelings  during  the  rest  of 
the  evening  was  bordering  on  agony,  hut  he 
felt  a  mvsterious  assurance  that  he  would  be 
safe.  The  words  **  Then  wilt  not  punish  the 
innooent  with  the  guilty,"  rested  on  his  soul. 
When  he  looked  on  EUen,  he  felt  that  there  - 
was  a  safeguard  in  her  interest  in  him.  Even 
when  taking  leave,  the  only  sign  of  emotion 
he  manifested  waS|  that  he  mechanically 
fstained  her  hand  and  pressed  it  fi>r  seme  • 
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time.  She  reddened  and  withdrew  it,  with 
■omething  like  an  expression  of  anger. 

Mr.  Irving's  carnage  was  at  the  door ;  he 
pressed  Charles  to  accompany  him,  and  remain 
all  night.  Charles  pleaded  basiness  as  an 
excuse. 

**  Well,*'  said  the  other,  "  come  out  to 
breakfiist  with  me  ;  get  up  earlv,  and  do  vour 
business  first.  Nine  o*clock,"  he  shouted,  as 
the  carriage  rolled  off. 

'*  Yes,"  answered  Charles,  and  proceeded  to 
make  his  way  home,  with  some  rather  gloomy 
reflections  as  to  the  probability  of  bis  keep- 
ing his  engagement. 

That  night  he  addressed  two  letters,  one  to 
Mr.  Inring,  and  the  other  to  Ellea,  both  of 
which  he  entrusted  to  my  care  to  deliver,  in 
cose  he  should  fall. 

The  college  nites  had  iust  opened  next 
morning,  when  Major  Williams,  true  to  his 
appointment,  came  to  Charles  Wilson's  rooms. 
Charles  and  I  were  both  waiting  for  him.  He 
was  wrapped  up  in  a  military  cloak,  under 
which  he  carried  a  box,  which,  of  course,  I 
oonjecturcd  to  contain  a  case  of  pistols. 

**  Make  haste,  Wilson,"  he  said.  ''  I  have 

'  been  kept  waiting  at  these  cursed  gates  until 

the  hour  for  opening  came.     Your  college 

clock  is,  like  everything  else  about  it,  infernally 

slow." 

Charles  put  out  the  candle  which  was 
burning  on  the  table,  and  we  moved  down 
stairs.  It  was  a  rainy  morning ;  a  thick  mis- 
ding  rain  was  drifted  in  our  faces.  As  wo 
passed  through  the  colleee  gates,  two  or  three 
naif-sleeping  porters  eyed  us  suspiciously,  and 
yawned.    Outside  the  gftte,  a  liaok  car  was 

-  waiting ;  on  one  side  of  it  a  gentleman  sat, 
beside  whom  the  major  desired  me  to  get. 

'Charles  and  he  got  upon  the  other. 

**  Where  now,  yer  honor?"  said  the  driver, 

*  touching  his  hat  with  a  leer  that  implied  that 
'  he  anticipated  the  answer. 

*«  Up  Dame  Street,"  said  the  major,  sternly, 
'  anxious  to  avoid  the  inquisitiveness  of  a  porter 
'  who  4(iitcrod  lazily  ader  us. 

The  driver  applied  the  whip  to  the  thing  of 
'-skin  and  bones  which  supplied  the  place  of  a 
'  horse,  and  the  animal  dashed  forwards  with  a 
'  speed  which  his  appearance  did  not  promise. 

*'To  the  Acres,  yer  honor?"  said  the 
driver,  when  he  had  gone  far  enough  to  need 
'  fresh  directions.    The  major  nodded  assent. 

*'  GJee  up,  my  ould  play-boy,"  said  the  fel- 
>  low  to  his  horse ;   and  he  applied  the  lash 

-  with  a  xest  that  seemed*  to  indicate  that  he 
expected  some  sport  and  good  pay. 

The  first  dawn  of  day  was  scarcely  discerni- 
ble. The  lamps  were  all  burning  in  the 
'  streets.  Scarcely  any  one  was  astir.  It  was 
altogether  a  dismal  morning,  and,  wrapped 
ap  in  our  cloaks,  on  the  craz^  vehicle  on 
whioh  we  sat,  we  seemed  a  dismal  party. 

*  Not  ft  irord  was  spoken.   The  gentleman  who 


sat  next  me,  I  presumed  to  be  a  surgeon ; 
but  we  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  the  rain  and 
fog^  air  out  of  our  mouths,  by  keeping  oor 
mufflers  close  to  them,  and  neither  of  m 
spoke. 

We  had  reached  that  part  of  the  Phoenix 
Park  where  the  road  winds  at  the  bottom  of 
the  glen,  the  sides  of  which  are  thickly 
covered  with  hawthorns.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  has  any  particular  name.  A  lad^ 
of  my  acquaintance  has  assured  me  that  it  is 
called ''  The  Valley  of  Thorns ; "  but  I  more  than 
suspect  that  her  own  poetical  taste  has  been  the 
source  of  this  appropriate  name.  About  one 
hundred  yards  above  the  magazine,  the  major 
desired  the  car  to  stop.  We  were  then  jusl 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  Valley  of  Thorns ;  we 
struck  off  the  roads  at  once.  The  light  was  by 
this  time  so  clear  that  we  could  distinctly  dia- 
cem  objects.  Just  as  we  passed  an  old  haw- 
thorn tree,  a  most  extraordinary  apparition 
burst  upon  our  sight.  I  need  not  tax  my 
reader's  patience  by  circumlocution.  It  wae 
that  of  Sally  Browne.  None  of  the  entire 
^rty  knew  her  except  Charles,  and  even  he  al 
iirst  did  not  recognize  her.  She  presented, 
certainly,  a  most  singular  appearance,  stand- 
ing in  our  path  in  that  sequestered  situation. 
Her  long  hair  was  streaming  behind — the  red 
band  could  not  confine  it  to  her  head.  She 
rushed  down,  and  looked  from  one  to  another 
of  the  party.  She  soon  recognized  the  object 
of  her  search. 

*'  Master  Charles,"  said  she,  looking  stead- 
ily in  his  face,  **  do  you  remember  when 
last  I  saw  yon  I  speyed.  Master  Charles,  aiwl 
my  speying  is  come  true." 

Even  the  coolness  of  Major  Williams  was 
completely  disconcerted  by  this  singular  in- 
terruption. 

"  Sally  Browne,"  said  Charles,  **  what  in 
the  name  of  Heaven  brings  you  here?" 

**  What  brings  me  here  ?  I  know  what 
brings  yon  here.  Did  you  not  revenge  me 
long  ago — long,  long  ago  ?  —  and  now  — he 's 
0one  up  there  —  he  would  have  taken  my  life 
but  fi>r  them  that  were  with  him,  who  said  il 
was  a  sin  to  harm  the  mad  girl.  I  stood  in 
his  road  like  his  wraith,  and!  cursed  him-r- 
and  he  trembled  like  that  tree  that  the  wind 's 
shaking.  It's  a  morning,  Master  Charles, 
that  one  would  fear  to  meet  their  bad  con- 
science ;  I  cursed  him  —  here  —  cursed  — 
cursed." 

'*What,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  is  the 
meaning  of  this?"  said  Major  Williams,  in  a 
whisper  to  Charles. 

'*  The  curse  be  upon  him,"  said  Charles, 
earnestly ;  **  this —  this  is  his  doing." 

**  The  speying 's  come  out.  Master  Charles, 
when  they  that  heard  it  are  with  the  dead. 
I  'm  wilder  now,  but  not  so  light-hearted." 

**  Poor,  poor  soul!'' said  Sie  major,  fyA- 
ingly. 
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**  Sally,"  said  Charles,  "we  have  not  time 
Co  talk  now ;  go  back  home  again  ;  this  is  no 
place  for  jou  at  thb  hour." 

**Home!"  she  cried,  with  an  hysteric 
gcream,  that  was  something  like  a  whoop ; 
«<  home !  I  have  no  home  —  I  must  wanaer 
the  wide  world  till  I  nfeet  with  the  old  man 
— the  dead  man  with  the  white  hairs  —  my 
^ome  's  the  home  of  the  wind  —  bat  I  '11  go 

—  I'll  not  stop  yon  as  I  stopped  him  —  I 
tracked  him  these  three  days,  and  I  found  out 
Chat  he  was  coming  here,  and  I  met  him  to 
oarse  him  —  and  fsaw  his  heart  all  wither 
up,  and  now  I  'm  gone  to  wander  for  the 
dead  man  —  the  old  man  with  the  gray  head 

—  my  father  —  father  — father !"  and,  still 
mattering  these  words,  she  passed  us  at  a 
rapid  step,  and  disappeared  among  the  white- 
thorns. 

The  delay  had  kept  ns  so  much  that  we 
had  not  time  to  ask  for  explanation  of  this 
singular  occurrence.  I  heard  Charles  say  to 
the  major,  *'  A  victim  of  his  perfidy."  The 
major  sighed  heavily,  and  we  walked  on. 

A  few  minutes  more  brouzht  ns  to  the 
ground.  Mr.  Leeson  and  his  second  were 
there  before  us ;  and  a  third  person,  whom  I 
recognised  as  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  had 
attriouted  the  office  of  dog-stealer.  Mr.  Lee- 
son had  brought  no  surgeon.  Bv  this  time 
Che  light  was  clear  enough  for  all  our  pur- 
poses. The  gentleman  who  was  to  act  as  Mr. 
Leeson's  second  stepped  out  to  Major  Wil- 
uams :  — 

**Yoa  have  taken  proper  precautions  —  a 
MDfisssional  gentleman,  I  presume,"  said  he, 
in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  imply  that  his  friend 
had  no  need  of  such  precautions. 

**  I  have  done  all,  sir,"  said  the  veteran, 
'•Chat  I  thought  right,"  with  a  dignified 
lone. 

**  Very  probably,"  said  the  other,  dryly. 

**  We  are  now  ready  for  business,"  said 
the  major  in  a  tone  approaching  to  haughti- 


**  Quite,"  replied  the  other,  in  a  voice  of 
imperturbable  composure. 

They  moved  a  little  further  from  their 
principals  to  settle  preliminaries. 

"Twelve  paces,"  said  Mr.  Leeson *s second, 
with  an  appearance  of  sang  froid. 

•*  No,  sir,"  said  the  major,  sternly. 

"  It 's  the  usual  distance." 

"  I  believe,  sir,^  said  the  major,  "  the  chal- 
lenged party  has  a  right  to  some  discretion ;  I 
wish  fifteen." 

The  other  retired  to  consult  his  principal ; 
Cher  talked  awhile  in  visible  agitation. 

The  major  eyed  them  with  a  look,  of  which 
the  scorn  was  not  concealed. 

"Major  Williams,"  said  the  other,  re- 
taming,  "  my  friend  seeks  satisfaction  for  an 
oatrageoua  insult — the  distance  you  propose 
k  too  great." 


•   "Then,  sir,"  said  the  major,  "yoa  can 
have  no  objection  to  nine  ?" 

I  felt  my  blood  run  cold. 

"  It  would  be  little  better  than  murder,** 
said  the  other. 

"  Nine,  sir,"  taking  no  notice  of  what  he 
said,  said  the  major  ;  "  you  have  refused  ^^ 
teen  r  I  am  anxious,  on  the  part  of  my  friend, 
to  give  you  every  eatisfaction." 

After  some  few  words,  the  ground  was 
measured  at  nine  paces.  When  Mr.  Leeson 
was  placed,  he  became  deadly  pale.  His  coat 
was  open,  so  as  to  expose  a  part  of  his  linen 
on  his  l)reast.  He  attempted  to  button  it ;  but 
his  hand  trembled  so  violently  that  he  could 
not.  The  dog-stealer  remarked  it,  and  but- 
toned il  for  him. 

The  seconds  loaded  the  pistols,  and  handed 
each  to  his  respective  friend.  Some  few  words 
had  previously  passed  between  Major  Williams 
and  Charles,  at  which  I  moved  off,  that  I 
might  not  overhear.  He  now  handed  him  his 
pistol,  and  we  all  moved  off. 

The  word  was  given  —  there  was  first  one 
report  —  an  instant  afterwards  the  other.  I 
trembled  to  look  round.  I  heard  some  one 
exclaim,  with  an  oath,  "He's  killed!"  I 
looked  towards  the  spot  where  Charles  stood, 
certain*  that  m  v  eyes  would  be  blasted  by  the 
sight  of  his  bleeding  corpse.  But  he  stood, 
just  in  the  attitude  in  which  he  had  fired. 
Opposite  to  him  his  friends  had  raised  up  his 
unfortunate  antagonist. 

I  ran  towards  him.  Our  surgeon  was  be- 
side him.  The  wounded  man  had  his  hand 
upon  his  left  side,  indicating  the  direction 
the  ball  had  tAken.  He  had  opened  up  his 
coat  and  waistcoat  to  search  for  ttie  wound  — 
the  ball  had  carried  in  a  portion  of  bis  dress 
into  the  wound.  The  surgeon  shook  his 
head. 

The  dying  man  perceived  it.  "  I  know  it," 
he  cried  ; ."  I  'm  oone  —  curse  it  —  I  wanted 
his  blood,  and  he  has  mine  —  curse  him  !"he 
cried,  as  he  clenched  his  fist.  "  Nine  paces  — 
it  should  have  been  three  —  then  we  would 
have  gone  together  —  curse  that  mad  banshee 
— jcuRSE  Tov  ALL !"  he  roared  with  a  fiendish  • 
energy.  A  few  more  terrible  imprecations,  a 
few  gnashes  of  the  teeth,  and  that  ferocious 
spirit  had  passed  away. 

There  was  silence  for  some  seconds ;  Che 
surgeon  was  the  first  to  break  it. 

"  Fly,  gentlemen,"  he  said ;  "  it  *s  all  over 
here." 

The  admonition  to  fly  was  quickened  by  the 
appearance  of  a  partv  rapidly  moring  Co- 
wards us.  All  dispersed  in  diffiirent  directions 
—  Major  Williams  almost  dragging  with  him 
his  unheeding  principal.  There  was  8ome-> 
thing  terrible  m  thus  leaving  the  corpse  of  a 
fellow-creatare,  who,  bat  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore, had  come  with  us  in  health  and  strength. 
I  felt  I  conld  not  fly.     I  was  amased  wnea 
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r  f&ond  that  the  partj  approaobing  was  that ' 
of  Mr.  Fortescue. 

*'  It  *8  all  over,"  I  said,  pointing  to  the  spot 
where  the  dead  body  lay. 

*<  Gracious  Heaven !"  exclaimed  Fortescae, 
"it  is  Leeson!" 

I  answered  in  the  affirmative.  He  walked 
Ofer  where  he  lay  stiff  upon  the  sod.*^  He 
gazed  upon  the  dead  body  with  a  strange  ex- 
pression of  features.  I  thought  there  was 
something  of  satisfaction  in  the  consciousness 
that  he  had  himself  escaped.  Ho  said  noth- 
ing, however,  but  merely  asked  me  the  dis- 
tance they  had  been  placed. 

'<  Ah,*^said  he, ''}ie  had  d  second  np  to 
his  business.  He  saved  his  life  —  perhaps 
9iine  too.  Leeson  would  have  hit  his  heart 
at  twelve  —  but  he  was  unaccustomed  to  nine ; 
besides,  he  was  at  heart  a  coward,  and  he  got 
i^fraid.*' 

He  turned  away  from  the  corpse,  apparent- 
ly well  satisfied  that  he  was  not  occupying  its 
place. 

"  It  *s  a  nice  jnomine's  work,*"  he  said, 
with  an  expression  half  of  eayety,  half  melan- 
oholy.  He  took  his  intended  second's  arm 
and  they  walked  off. 


Charles  kept  his  appointment  with  Mr. 
Irving  that  morning.  **  He  had  gotten  up 
early  and  done  his  business^"  Of  course  he 
oommuaicated  to  him  the  transaction.  Mr. 
Irving  was  greatly  shocked.  The  entire  mat- 
ter, however,  raised  Charles  in  his  estima- 
tion. When  he  had  a  little  recovered  from  the 
sliock,  he  began  to  question  Charlea  about  the 
particulars  of  the  quarrel. 

**  Did  the  fellow  say  I  wanted  to  hook  him 
in !  —  bad  luck  to  his  impudence !  —  did  he 
dare  to  say  it  1  Well,  Charles,  you  are  a  brave 
fellow ;  a  pity  your  name  's  not  Irring ;  you 
would  be  worthy  of  it.  Maybe*  Charles, 
vou  mieht  take  it  yet,"  he  added,  significant- 
ly. **  lou  must  hide,  Charles,  for  a  little 
while.  I  suppose  there  will  be  a  coroner's 
jory.  Yon  will  not  be  prosecuted, abut  you  (^ad 
batter  keep  out  of  the  way  just  now.  I  know 
DO  better  hiding-place  than  just  where  you 
are.  You  must  not  let  yourself  be  seen 
by  daylight ;  you  can  take  out  one  of  the 
horses,  and  have  a  gallop  by  moonlight  for 
•xeroise.    The  search  will  not  be  ver^  dili- 

Ent  for  you ;  and  this,  very  likely,  is  the 
i  plaoe  thev  will  think  of  looking^  I  re- 
memner  the  old  woman  in  the  country  used 
•ODStaotly  to  put  you  in  the  chimnejhooraer 
to  avoid  the  smoke,  whan  tho  whokr  house 
was  fiiU  of  it.  And  aomstiauia  yom  tum 
vvnid  danger  by  staying  neas  to  iti  Bven  i£ 
wi  are  taken,  the  worst  is.  a  few  weeks,  in 
jul,  and  of  oourse  a  verdict  of  not  guilty." 
Thus  lightly  did  be  talk  of  a  transaction  in 


wMoh  a  ftHow-creature  had  been  sent  to  Ms 
last  aoooant— 

With  all  hU  impeifbotSaiu  on  hif 


The  ooponer's  juiy,  after  examining  ona  cm 
two  witnesses,  found  a  verdict — '*xiiattd»r 
ceased  came  by  his  dteth  by  a  shot  fired  bji 
Charlea  Wilson,  Edward  Williams  and  another, 
being  assisting  theseat,.  and  that  the  valuta  of 
sottf  pistol  was  twenty  shillingfi."  Th»osB>> 
ner,  on  this  very  grammatical  verdict,  issued 
his  vporrant  for  the  apprehension  of  Chaite 
Wilson,  and  Edward  Williams. 

It  was  generally  said  that  there  was  gross 
mismanagement  in  allowing  a  coroner's  in-, 
quest  at  all.  I  could  not  help  thinking  it  a 
very  natural  result  of  leaving  a  body,  with  % 
pistol  bullet  in  its  side,  lying  in  his  majesty's 
park. 

Major  Williams  obtained  six  weeks'  leave 
of  absence  the  very  day  the  duel  was  fought.  * 

Mr.  Irving  made  very  light  of  the  legsl 
proceedings  ;  but  Charles,  in  his  own  mindi 
could  not  divest  himself  of  anxiety.  The  duel 
had  been  fought  atran  irreeular  distance  ;  he 
had  overheard  the  expression  of  Mr.  Lesson's 
second,  "It  will  bo  regular  murder;"  and 
just  before  the  pistol  had  been  ploeed  in  his 
iiand.  Major  Williams  had  said  to  him,  '*  Re* 
member,  there  is  no  time  for  foolery  now ;" 
words  which  Charles  feared  that  others  might 
have  overheard,  and  which,  manifestly,  were 
meant  as  advice  to  shoot  his  antagonbt  if  be 
could ;  for  I  believe  he  was  correct  in  Uh 
opinion,  that  when  two  eentlemen  challenge 
each  other  to  deadlv.  combat,  and  fire  loaded 
pistols,  each  towards  the  other,  with  the  best 
aim  they  can,  it  alters  quite  the  oharaetes  of 
the  transaction  if  anything  has  occurred, 
which  would  give  reasonable  ground  of  sns^ 
picion  that  either  of  them  did  all  this  with 
any  intention  of  shooting  the  other. 

.Charles,  therefore,  entertained  reasonable 
fears  that  all  the  circumstances  I  have  taw^ 
tioned,  by  furnishing  grounds  for  such  a  su»> 

Eicion,  would  tell  against  him  on  his  trial. 
lis  imsj^uation  was  haunted  with  the  raosl 
dismal  visions  of  the  future  ;  perhaps  only  tha 
reflection  of  remorse  for  the  past. 

He  oould  not  but  feel  remorse.  None  of- my 
readers  can  know  —  I  pray  they  may  neves 
know  —  the  feelings  of  the  man  that  has  ever, 
under  any  circumstances,  taken  away  m  life. 
Blood,  no  matter  how  iustly  shed,  leaves  a 
stain  upon  the  hand  that  sheds  it.  The 
shadow  of  the  murderer's  curse  darkens  infers 
the  cone  itself  does  not  lall.  '*  He  whc 
sheddeth  man's  blood,"  still  walks  in  the 
gloom  of  that  shadow.  It  is  a  terrible  oon- 
scioosness  to  feel  that  ^o  have  been  farasd  te 
out  short  a  fellow-being's  daj«.  The  soal 
darkens  under  the  solemn  sanction  by  whieb 
He  who  gave  it  guards  the  awful  saoredneis 
of  human  life. 
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If  this  feeling  attedbM  itself  to  the  mere 
act  of  taking  away  huniao  life,  e?eik  where 
ibo  necessity  that  justifies  it  is  most  plain, 
muoh  mors  did  it  exist  in  all  its  bitterness, 
when  Charles  had  shed  a  fellow-creature's 
blood  under  eircamstances,  the  propriety  of 
which  he  could  not  help  feeling  questionable. 
Not  but  that  he  reasoned  himself  into  the 
belief  that  it  was  an  act  of  self-defence ;  in 
truth,  it  was  so  when  he  was  eneagjed  in 
combat ;  but  why  had  he  thus  placed  himself 
in  a  position  in  which  he  was*  forced  to  take 
another's  life  to  save  his  owi\?  In  defence,  he 
reasoned  with  himself,  of  those  charitios  of 
social  life,  which  it  is  the  first  duty  of  every 
man  to  ^ard  from  aggression. 

He  might  have  calmed  all  the  secret  up- 
braidings  of  his  conscience  by  this  reasoning, 
if  it  haS  not  been  that  he  saw,  in  the  ^ance 
of  Ellen,  her  judgment  that  he  had  done 
wrong.  He  dare  not  allude  to  the  subject  in 
ker  presence ;  but  there  was  an  air  of  calm 
and  resigned  melancholy  about  her,  which 
seemed  to  denote  that  a  wound  was  rankling 
at  her  heart.  The  bloom  of  health  had  fled 
from  her  pale  cheek,  and  often  did  the  large 
tear  fall  unbidden  from  her  eye. 

Charles  could  not  but  murk  the  change. 
Day  after  day  he  passed  in  her  society,  until 
hia  whole  soul  became  absorb^  in  the  passion 
that  preyed  on  it.  Yet  there  was  something 
in  the  calm  and  settled  melancholy  of  her 
look  —  in  the  quiet  sorrow  that  dimmed  her 
eye  —  in  the  meek  pnleness  of  her  cheek, 
which,  while  it  added  to  her  loveliness,  seemed 
to  awe  into  silence  even  love. 

•A  few  weeks  thus  passed,  and  the  time 
came  when  Charles  and  hiff  companion  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  trial.  A  previous  in- 
timati<m  from  Mr.  Leeson*s  friends  had  ae- 
sured  Mr.  Irving  that  they  would  take  no  steps 
to  prosecute.  The  trial  was  a  mere  matter  of 
form  —  the  prisoners  were  arraigned  for  the 
murder  of  £dward  Lieeson — a  jury  were  im- 
pannelled— no  witnesses  appeared— and  a 
verdict  of  not  guilty  was  pronounced. 

The  day  of  his  trial  he  drove  home  with  Mr. 
Irving  in  his  carriage.  The  joy  of  that  gen- 
tleman manifested  itself  in  a  manner  more 
expressive  than  was  usual.  He  repeatedly 
shook  Charles*  hand. 

•*  Well,  my  boy,"  he  cried,  "  it 's  all  over 
now -^  not  guilty  — it  can  never  come  against 
yoo  again. .  It  was  fiur  better  for  vou  to  stand 
a  trial  —  not  guilty  —  huzsa,  my  boy ! " 

His  joy  sQosided  a  little  into  a  reflective 
mood.  **  Well,  this  is  a  glorious  oonstitutioa 
under  which  we  live  —  no  man  can  be  twice 
tried  fi>r  the  same  oflbnce.  Quit  forever»  my 
boy  —  it  is  a  glorious  oonstitutioi^" 

Charles  heartily  concurred  in  the  ealog^am 
on  the  free  genius  of  firitiah  law. 

**  Your  aunt  must  see  you  a  free  man," 
cried  the  good-hearted  old  gentleman,  as  he 


desired  the  ooaohman  to  drive  to  tho  cottage- 
Charles'  heart  fluttered  in  his  bosom  at  the 
direction. 

Mr.  Irving's  delight  at  Charles*  acquittal 
appeared  to  have  carried  him  quite  away  from, 
his  usual  sobriety  of  demeanor.  **  Jane,"  he 
cried,  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  cottage** 
**  come  and  see  your  nephew  quite  free  —  noli 
guilty,  huzza!" 

Mrs.  Irving  heflrUly  embraced  Charles,  and 
welcomed  him,  as  she  said,  back  to  liberty. 
Her  congratulations,  however,  were  miied  with 
tears.  There  was  one,  however,  who  meli 
him  pale  and  trembjiing.  She  had  no  con- 
gratulations either  on  her  countenance  or  her 
tips.  Faintly  she  held  out  her  hand,  and  with^ 
an  effi)rt  she  murmured,  "  Charles,  I  am  glad' 
— you  are  —  acquitted. ' ' 

**  Come,  come,  Ellen,"  cried  her  uncle,  the 
ardent  character  of  whose  joy  deemed  such 
cold  connatulations  peculiarly  inappropriate ; 
'*  come,  Miss,  you  are  more  elad  than  any  of 
us.  No  pretence,"  he  added,  in  a  significant^ 
tone.  Charles'  face  became  scarlet — a  slight 
tinge  passed  over  the  paleness  of  Ellen's  cheek. 
She  sat  down  without  speaking,  and  took  up 
her  work,  which  was  lying  on  the  table. 

**  Well,  well,"  said  her  uncle,  '*  you  women 
are  the  queerest  beion  in  creation ;  it 's  well 
for  them,"  he  added,  smiling,  **that  keep 
clear  of  you.  There  she  is,  happy  in  her 
heart  to  see  her  cousin  back,  and  she  looks  as 
if  she  was  just  ready  to  cry — women  always 
cry  on  their  wedding  day — I  suppose  it 's  the 
best  method  of  expressing  joy.  Here,  here>" 
he  added  impaUently ;  **  Iknow  it  all,  Ellen," 
and  he  caught  her  hand.  **Here,  Charles,, 
take  her  hand  —  I  know  it  all."  But^tlM> 
hand  was  sternly  withdrawn.  The.  old  gen- 
tleman was  surprised.  **  Perverse,  perverse," 
he  muttered.  **  Here,  Jane,  we  '11  leave  them 
to  themselves.  Charles  may  make  something 
of  her;  I  can't." 

Without  giving  her  time  for  resistance,  he 
hurried  Mrs.  Irving  through  an  open  case- 
ment into  the  garden,  leaviujg  the  young  ne(^- 
Ele  (^one.  Ellen  did  not  raise  her  eyes  troia 
er  work,  but  her  fiice  was  deadly  pale, 
Charles  stood  leaning  on  the  maatel-pieceL 
For  some  minutes  he  waa  silent. 

*<  Ellen,"  he  said  at  last,  •*  Ellen,  there  ia 
no  need  of  affectation  between  us ;  you  know 
I  have  loved  you  long — don't  you,  ElleD,j 
know  that  I  have  loved  vou  for  years?" 

*'  I  do,  diaries,"  replied  the  other  calmly, 
without  nibintf  her  eyes.  Charles  drew  a 
chair  dose  to  ner;  sue  was  trembling  vio- 
lently. "And,  Ellen,"  fie  udded,  sofUy^ 
"may  I  not  bslievo  that  yon  have  loved 
me!'*^ 

The  other  made  no  mply :  tears  fell  lam 
and  fast  upon  the  embroidery  ait  whjch  sSa 
was  working. 

Charles  l^d  hia  hand  upon  her  arm ;  his 
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own  heart  was  throbbing  violently ;  she  started 
— she  looked  full  in  his  face. 

'*  Charles,*'  she  said,  '*  there  is  no  need  of 
aflectation ;  I  have  loved  jou,  but  never,  never 
fpeak  to  me  on  the  subject  again  !'* 

There  was  an  expression  of  agony  mingled 
with  determination,  in  the  manner  she  made 
the  request,  that  gave  it  more  the  appearance 
of  a  command. 

*'  Ellen,  dear,"  said  Charles,  but  he  knew 
not  what  to  add ;  it  was  a  pause  of  deep  and 
painful  embarrassment  to  both  —  *'will  you 
not  be  mine  —  mine  forever  ? ' ' 

She  had  rben  from  her  seat,  pale  and  breath- 
less; she  seemed  like  some  marble  statue, 
chiselled  with  incomparable  skill ;  her  hair, 
blaick  as  the  raven's  wine,  fell  down  in  glossy 
ringlets ;  the  blood  had  leUt  her  lips. 

'*  Charles,*'  she  said,  evidently  with  an  ef- 
fort ;  **  Charles,  never,  never  speak  to  me  on 
this  subject  again  ;  it  must  not  be ;  I  dare 
not  —  no,  I  dare  not.  You  have  taken  away  a 
fellow-creature's  life;  I  dare  not  —  I  would 
shore  with  you  poverty  and  suffering,  but  I 
dare  not  share  God's  displeasure." 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  she  looked  up 
to  heaven,  as  if  for  support^  Charles  reasoned 
with  her  ;  he  addressed  to  her  the  arguments 
by  which  he  had  silenced  hb  own  conscience 
—  **  It  was  self-defence,"  he  said. 

*'  Self-defence !"  she  answered ;  <<  Charles, 
dear,  do  not  deceive  yourself;  why  did  you 
meet  him  in  mortal  combat?  It  was  not  self- 
defence  that  took  you  to  the  place." 

*<  No,  EUen,"  he  answered,  j*  but  it  was  the 
defence  of  what  is  dearer  to  me  than  life  ;  I 
could  not  hear  you  spoken  lightly  of;  I  risked 
my  life  first." 

*<  Charles,  dear,"  she  answered,  in  a  tone 
of  tenderness,  *'  Charles,  will  this  be  a  good 
excuse  to  your  God  for  taking  away  the  life 
he  gate?  What  harm  did  those  words  do 
me  ?  Were  the^  worth  being  washed  out  in 
the  blood  of  an  immortal  being?" 

Charles  was  awed  by  the  solemnity  of  her 
manner.  **  No  man  could  listen  to  it,  Ellen, 
and  not  punish  it." 

«<  Vengeance  is  mine,  Charles,  God  says ; 
it  was  not  for  you  to  take  it  from  him  —  it 
was  not  for  you  to  send  a  sinner  to  his  pres- 
ence." 

In  vain  did  Charles  reason,  and  argue,  and 
entreat.  The  simple  girl  answered  every 
argument  by  an  appeal  to  the  words  of  the 
Bible,  '<Thou  shaft  not  kiU."  Sternly  did 
•he  refuse  to  be  entreated.  **  I  did  love  you , '  * 
she  said,  "  but  my  duty  demands  that  I  should 
forget  thai,  I  would  have  borne  any  thin  jj, 
•bat  I  dare  not  displease  my  God ;  perhaps  it 
is  a  mercy.  My  foolish  head  had  its  dreams 
of  happiness  here  below ;  thev  are  gone  for- 
ever.   1  will  now  think  only  of  God. 


She  uttered  those  words  in  the  spirit  of  one 
of  those  religionists  who,  in  the  Catholic 
church,  solemnly dedioi^te  themselves  to  God; 
indeed,  as  she  spoke  —  her  hands  clasped  in 
the  attitude  of  attention ;  the  calmness  of 
resignation  settling  with  a  lovely  radiance  on 
her  pale  and  sorrowful  features;  her  eyes 
turned  upwards,  as  if  to  gaze  henceforward 
only  on  heavenly  things  —  she  might,  but  for 
her  dress,  have  been  the  original  of  the  beau- 
tiful picture  of '  <  the  Nun. "      ' 

Charles  still  hoped  that  time  would  wear 
away,  in  Ellen's  mind,  the  stem  resolution 
which  now  alone  seemed  to  interfere  between 
him  and  perfect  happiness.  But  when  weeks 
had  passed  away,  and  no  change  came  over 
the  spirit  of  that  dream  of  duty,  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  hopelessness  of  despair ;  he 
looked  upon  it  as  a  judgment  from  God  for 
having  taken  life.  I  might  tell  of  scenes  of 
sufl^ring  such  as  seemed  enough  to  atone  for 
guilt  for  worse  than  his.  There  was  in  the 
dork  and  gloomy  history  of  the  next  few 
months,  a  chapter  of  truth  which  many  might 
pronounce  too  highly  colored  even  for  ro- 
mance; it  is  time,  however,  that  I  should 
brine  this  chapter  to  a  close. 

Ellen's  health  and  spirits  declined  so  much, 
that  her  mother  removed  to  the  south  of  Eng- 
Und,  in  hopes  that  the  change  might  restore 
her.  Mr.  Irving,  who  was  deeply  attached  to 
his  niece,  accompanied  her.  Some  short  time 
an;erwards,  Charles  Wilson  left  the  country 
without  bidding  me  farewell.  I  supposed  that 
he  had  gone  to  some  foreign  climate,  in  the 
hopes  of  finding  an  early  grave.  I  hea)\i 
nothing  of  any  ot  the  party  until,  some  months 
afterwards,  casting  my  eye  over  one  of  the 
English  papers,  I  met  the  following  announce- 
ment, under  the  head  of  marriages  : — 

'*In  the  church  of  South  Molton,  Devon^ 
shire,  by  the  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  of 

: ,  Charles  Wilson,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law, 

to  Ellen ,  only  daughter  of  tbe  Reverend  Charles 

Irving,  late  rector  of ,  in  the  diocese  of 

Dublm." 

Many  years  had  elapsed,  when  I  saw  them 
both  happy  and  honored  in  the  midst  of  a 
growing  family.  Mrs.  Irving  was  sitting  by 
their  fii^side  in  a  venerable  arm-chair,  smiling 
on  the  domestic  circle.  Mr.  Irving  had  died 
full  of  years  and  hon(^,and  left  all  his  wealth 
to  his  nephew  and  niece,  with  the  exception 
of  an  annuity  to  his  maiden  sister,  who  spent 
the  rest  of  her  life  wheeling  about  in  a  wheel- 
chair, and  drinking  the  waters  at  Bath. 
Charles  had  taken  the  name  of  Irving,  and 
transferred  himself  to  the  English  bar,  where 
he  had  settled  down  into  a  snug  situation. 
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SLEEPERS  AWAKENED. 

Ths  pbenomenon  of  trance  is  a  subject  al- 
most equally  interesting  to  the  imaginaUve 
aod  the  scientific.  The  world,  when  in  its 
iofiincy,  recorded  the  marvel  in  the  myths  of 
the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,  and  the 
hondred  years'  repose  of  the  Beauty  of  Faery- 
dom ;  and  as  these  dreams  of  imagination 
faded  before  the  awakening  power  of  knowl- 
edge, philosophers  and  grave  physicians  took 
up  the  tale,  and  sought  to  explain  a  mystery 
still  full  of  darkness  and  awe. 

Ndw,  although  of  late  the  philosophic  pub- 
lic have  appeared  more  interested  in  sending 
people  to  sleep  than  in  waking  them  up  —  as 
in  mesmerism  and  electro-biology  —  it  is  pos- 
sible that  two  or  three  incidents  of  the  natural 
resurrection  of  the  supposed  dead,  may  not  be 
void  of  interest  to  the  general  reader.  We 
will  begin  with  a  winter's  tale,  to  which  we 
listened,  under  a  most  favjrable  conjunction 
of  domestic  and  friendly  planets,  this  last 
'Christmas ;  the  narrator  being  grandson  to 
the  heroine,  and  of  course  able  to  vouch  for 
its  authenticity. 

Once  upon  a  time  —  somewhere  in  the  rei^ 
of  George  II.  —  a  certain  German  colonel,  m 
the  service  of  the  house  of  Hanover  married 
a  young  English  lady  of  great  beauty  and 
lit&e  fortune.  In  accordance  with  a  courte- 
cos  modern  fashion,  not  common,  however,  in 
those  davs,  some  noble  friends  of  the  bride 
oibred  the  young  couple  a  home  during  the 
fioneymoon,  in  their  ancient  and  splendid 
oastle  in  the  north  of  England.  The  hospital- 
ity was  accepted ;  and,  as  at  the  end  of  that 
period  the  soldier  was  suddenly  compelled  to 
rejoin  his  regiment,  and  embark  for  Germany, 
then  the  scene  of  war,  the  lady's  stay  was  to 
be  prolonged,  at  the  req^uest  of  her  hostess, 
till  nis  return.  That  pcnod  never  came.  He 
fell  in  battle  a  few  months  after  his  departure, 
and  his  wife  did  not  long  survive  him.  She 
died  alYer  giving  birth  to  a  daughter,  whom 
on  herdeatn-bcd  she  commended  to  the  guar- 
dianship and  care  of  Ladv  P . 

The  trust  was  accepted.  The  orphan  thus 
east  upon  their  protection  was  reared  by  Lord 

and  Lady  P as  their  own  child  in  all 

things  save  one.  They  were  Romanists ;  but 
her  mother  having  been  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, their  sense  of  honor  prevailed,  and  thev 
had  her  educated  in  the  reformed  faith,  send- 
ing her  every  Sundajr  to  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish  for  religious  instruction.  She  grew  up 
a  beautiful  woman,  accomplished  also  beyond 
her  sex  in  those  days ;  ana  so  it  ohanced  that 

Lord  P 's  third  son,  returning  from  his 

oootinental  tour,  vras  ste>uck  b^  the  change 
time  had  wrought  in  his  heretofore  pfaymato, 
and  forthwith  fell  in  love  with  the  portionless 
bat  bewitohing  little  heretic.    Now»  it  might 


fairly  be  imagined,  that  they  who  had  loved 
and  reared  the  young  girl  as  their  own  daugh- 
ter, and  who  had  proved  themselves  so  gener- 
ous, just,  and  honorable,  would  have  gladly 
sanctioned  this  union ;  but  it  was  not  so. 
Her  reli^on — albeit  she  owed  it  to  them- 
selves —  was  an  objection  not  to  be  overcome, 
even  although  she  offered  to  change  her  fuith, 
which,  taueht  only  at  intervals,  and  contra- 
dicted by  the  habits  and  tone  of  thought  of 
her  daily  associates,  had  not  taken  very  firm 
root.  Such  a  conversion,  in  truth,  might 
justly  be  suspected  under  the  circumstances, 
and  the  usual  plan,  therefore,  was  adopted — 
thcf  lovers  were  separated.  Lord  P pro- 
cured a  commission  for  his  son  in  the  army  of 
Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  and  sent  the 
young  lady  on  a  trip  to  Portugal,  under  the 
care  of  the  English  ambassador,  who  was  his 
intimate  friend,  trusting  that  she  might  meet 
with  somebody  abroad  who  would  prove  a  suo- 
cessful  rival  to  the  young  soldier. 

If  worldly  prudence  was  not  one  of  William 

P 's  virtues,  ite  lack  was  not  apparent  in 

his  new  position.  He  was  serving  a  master 
who  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  think  discretion 
the  better  part  of  valor,  and  who  watehed  with 
admiration  through  his  telescope  the  desperate 
and  daring  courage  with  which  the  young 
Englishman  carri^  a  difficult  post  in  his 
second  battle.  Turning  to  one  of  the  officers 
of  his  staff  when  the  day  was  won,  Frederick 
desired  him  to  summon  ''that  brave  English 
captain"  to  his  presence.  He  was  respect- 
fully  reminded  that  the  young  soldier  dia  not 
hold  that  rai^.  "  He  has  done  so  from  ths 
moment  I  remarked  his  conduct,"  was  the  re- 
ply. In  the  same  summary  style  pf  promo- 
tion, the  kin^  greeted  the  fuglishman  at  the 

close  of  another  battle  as  **  Major  P ," 

adding  a  gracious  wish  to  know  if  there  were 
anything  the  young  officer  desired  which  he, 
Frederick,  could  grant.  No  more  unwelcome 
reply  could  have  been  devised  than  the  one 

made  to  this  royal  kindness.     Major  P 

respectfully  requested  permission  to  quit  the 
service !  Frederick  hei^d  him  with  as  much 
surprise  as  displeasure ;  but  after  his  implied 
promise  to  grant  the  request,  he  could  not 
refuse.  An  order  of  dismissal  was  therefore 
drawn  out  officially,  ending,  according  to  the 

usual  form,  thus:  " Major  P is  therefore 

at  liberty  to  go ,"  the  blank  being  left  for 

the  king  to  fill  in.  The  angry  Frederick  added 
these  words :  "  au  dtabUj  Frederick  Rex.*' 
This  curious  dismissal  and  royal  autograph 
are  still  preserved  in  Major  P 's  family.  ^ 

The  officer  did  not  go  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated ;  he  merely  proceeded  to  a  country,  the 
fiends  of  which  are,  according  to  a  sailor's 
proverb,  '*  too  civil  by  half."  He  went  to 
Portugal;  and,  shortly  after  his  arrival  i& 
Lisbon,  renewed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  hia 
fiimily  intimacy  with  the  English  ambassador. 
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vbo  having  never  heard  of  tiie  forbidden  love- 
paaeagea  be^een  hie  fair  charge  and  the 

younger  son  of  ihe  P s,  made  him  always 

i^oome  at  the  Embaee^ ;  and  so  the  days  glided 
bap|rily  away,  till  a. letter  from  the  ambaaear 

dor  oommuni<^ted  to  Lord  P the  startling 

Bitelli^noe  of  his  son's  presence  in  Lisbon, 
and  his  freqnent  visits  fo  ois  old  friend.  The 
reply  to  this  missive  was  a  positive  prohibition 
td  the  intercourse  of  the  (overs,  with  which 
the  ^ood-natured  envoy  was  obli^  to  comply. 
Thetr  enforced  estrangement  fell  heavily  on 
both,  especially  on  Ihe  lady,  whose  dehoate 
flpirits  became  suddenly  and  strangely  aflfected. 
Sne  grew  faint  and  languid,  without  apparent- 
ly Suf&ring  pain ;  and  finally,  to  all  appear- 
ance, died.  The  ambassador's  daughters, 
young  women  of  her  own  age,  were  greatly 
touched  by  this  tragic  catastrophe  of  the  ro- 
mance. *  The  corpse  was  kept  beyond  the 
usual  time  in  warm  cduntriea ;  and  at  their 
eameat  and  tearful  entreaty,  the  despairing 
lover  was  permitted  once  more  to  behold  his 
&i*  betrothed  before  the  grave  closed  over  her. 
It  wat'  the  night  preceding  the  intended  inter- 
meat  ;  the  coffin,  which  had  already  received 
its  cold,  still  inmate,  was  placed  upon  a  taUe 
oovered  with  a  black  pall ;  the  chamber  was 
hung  with  black,  and  dimly  lighted  by  laige 
wax  tapers,  plaoiad  at  the  heMi  of  the  bier. 
IVemblmgly,  the  young  man  raised  the  veil 
which  covered  the  face  of  the  dead,  and  gazed 
ojpon  the  calm,  fired,  colorless  features  in 
iuent  agony ;  then,  bending  down,  he  kissed 
the  white  lips  fervently  again  and  again  — 
and  oh,  strange  marvel  of  nature !  the  tale  of 
the  Sleeping  Soauty  became  a  reality  ; 

A  toodi,  a  kifls  !  the  ohana  was  snapt ; 

the  lips  trembled  aligbtlv,  the  eyelids  moved ; 
and  the  truth  —  enough  to  have  turned  a 
weaker  head — flashed  on  him :  she  was  not 
dead,  but  in  a  trance  !  With  wonderful  pres^ 
enoe  of  mind,  he  extinguished  the  lights, 
lifted  Che  sleeper  from  her  coffin,  and  bore  her 
into  the  next  room,  thus  saving  her  from  per- 
hapea  fatal  shock.  Gradually  tlie  vital  powers 
were  restored ;  but  no  commands  could  now 

keep  William  P from  her  whom  he  had 

thue  restored  fsom  the  grave. 

There  had  been  no  possibility  of  doubting 
the  reality  of  the  trance.  The  young  lady  had 
been  insensibte,  cold,  motionless,  and,  in  the 
judgment  of  her  physicians,  dead  for  more 
than  a  week  ;  and  a  full  and  faithful  account 
of  this  strai^  iBci(fonb  was  forwarded  bv  the 
ambassador  -^  now  an  intercessor  for  the  lovers 
—  to  Lord  P .  But,  singular  and  touch- 
lag  flithe  incident  was,  it  wrought  no  change 
In*tiuietefrnnesi'0f  the  parents'  determinatioo ; 
andifiieKng  that  he  could  not  again  expose  bis 
betMlied  to  such  suffering,  and  hoping  that 
when  the  deed  wae  inrevocable  they  should  be 
pwdonedy  William  married  the  fair  deeper  in 


defiance  of  all  prohibitions,  and  carried  her 
with  him  to  En^and. 

If  happiness  were  to  be  estimated  bv  woridly 
prosperity,  it  had  been  better  percnance  lor 
ner  to  have  slept  on.  They  wmte  a  supplica- 
tion for  pJirdon  to  Lord  and  Lady  P at 

soon  as  they  reached  London ;  but  no  repW 
was  vouchsafed,  no  pardon  ever  granted,  and 
the  rash  young  couple  found  themselves  in  the 
great  city  firiendless  and  destitute,  the  younger 
son's  fdlowanee  having  been  discontinued  1^ 
hia  father.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Neter 
were  moral  courage  and  energy  more  needed. 
But  the  fair  sleeper  possessed  ooth ;  she  was, 
moreover,  an  excellent  artist,  painting  floweie 
admirably,  and  in  those  days  the  market  fbr 
talent  was  not  overstocked:  perhaps,  alsoy 
her  story  may  have  been  whispered  abroad, 
and  the  secret  interest  of  the  ambassador  ex- 
erted in  her  behalf.  She  sold  her  punting^ 
and  litUo  fancy  articles  —  the  fashion  of  the 
times  —  screens,  and  baskets,  and  paintied 
fans,  successfully,  and  thus  supported  her 
husband  and  herself.  Strange  contrast  must 
their  life  have  presented  from  its  earlier  years ! 
Instead  of  the  stateliest  of  EngUnd's  homes 
—  the  poor  obscure  lodging ;  instead  of  all 
luxury  and  ease,  appliances  and  means  to 
boot  of  grandeur  —  the  toil  and  the  struggle 
for  daily  bread.  Yet  they  were  very  happy. 
Both  had  doubtless  learned  the  insufficiency 
of  wealth  and  station  to  confef  bliss,  and 
found  pleasures  undreamed  of  before  in  the 
exercise  of  talent,  in  the  pretty,  needful  toil, 
in  the  thousand  little  ties  of  sympathy  and 
mutual  hopes  and  fears,  comfortings  and  en- 
couragings.  The  fancy  loves  to  dwelt  upon 
the  interior  of  that  home:  the  quaint  little 
room  with  its  old-fashioned  furniture,  the  fbw 
stiff  chairs,  the  polished  table,  the  worked 
fire-screen,  partially  protecting  the  f»iir  young 
artist  f^m  the  blaze  of  the  cheerful  fire  as  she 
hende  over  her  task,  and  groups  of  roees  and 
lilies,  and  all  the  sweet  old-world  flowers, 
upon  her  paper,  or  on  the  velvet  or  ilfj^inf 
destined  fbr  her  lady-employers :  whilst  her 
husband,  seated  at  her  side,  beguiles  the  inces- 
sant toil  of  its  weariness  by  reading  to  her  in 
a  low  sweet  voice,  or  telling  her  of  the  great 
Frederick,  and  of  the  battles  fought  beneutih 
the  Prussian  eade.  This  is  the  fairest  side 
of  the  picture.  Many  a  real  care  and  harass- 
ing anxiety  must,  nevertheless,  have  haunted 
the  mind  of  ^e  sleeper  awakened,  especially 
^dien  the  birth  of  her  child,  a  daughter,  de- 
manded greater  exertion  and  larger  means. 
But  there  was  no  end  to  the  ups  and  downa 

in  the  life  of  the  honorable  William  P . 

About  this  time,  a  distant  relative,  who  had 
beeir  interested  by  the  romance  of  his  love; 
died,  and  left  him  a  large  fortune  —  a  greottor 
trial  than  poverty  to  many  a  spirit.  For  a 
time,  however,  they  enjoyed  this  sunshine  of 
fortune —  the  more,  indeed,  from  recent  prii^ 
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ifttioB  and  poverty ;  but  WilliAin  waa  Hot  — 
M.biattorj  thus  fur  has  shown  —  gifted  with 
ttij  great  store  of  worldly  prudence.  There 
wer»  numerous  bubbles  afloat  in  that  day^ 
manrellouB  contrivances  for  making  —  or, 
more  certainly,  marring  —  fortunes  in  an  in- 
oredlbly  short  space  of  time ;  and  he  was 
seized  with  the  prevailing  mania,  entered 
into  a  wild  speculation,  and  lost  nearly  all 
Uie  wealth  that  had  been  so  opportunely  sent. 
Once  more  the  gaunt  spectre,  poverty,  stood 
ia  the  path  of  the  sleeper,  at  a  time,  too, 
when  the  ener^  and  spirit  of  youth  had  fled ; 
and  this  time  it  forced  the  separation  which 
iiothing  had  been  able  to  effect  before.    AVil- 

Ham  P resolved  to  return  to  Prussia,  and 

reenter  the  service  of  Frederick  ;  whilst  his 
wife  and  their  only  daughter  established  a 
•chool  for  young  ladies,  with  the  money  still 
remaining  from  their  recent  wealth.  And 
thus  years  rolled  by.  The  patient,  industri- 
ous mother  succeeded  in  retrieving  some  por- 
tion of  their  losses ;  the  rash,  eager,  but 

'  i^eneroua  husband,  won  laurels  and  wounds 
m  still  quicker  succession.  Tlie  daughter 
married,  and  became  ultimately  the  grand- 
mother of  the  narrator  of  the  story;  and, 

fbally.  General  William  P returned,  a 

few  limbs  minus,  and  very  gray,  but  still 
fondly  beloved,  to  his  home,  and  died,  full 
of  years  and  honors,  in  the  arms  of  his 
awakened  sleeper. 

Let  us  next  introduce  our  reader  to  a  small 
chamber  in  a  country  parsonage,  a  little  later 
in  the  same  century.  The  room  presented  a 
perfect  picture  of  neatness,  quiet,  and  repose. 
it  was  very  plainly  furnished,  but  manifested 
a.  certain  elegance  and  refinement  in  the  ar- 
rangement or  the  few  simple  ornaments  on 
the  chimney-pieoe,  the  flowers  and  books,  and 
the  old  china  cup  of  cooling  drink  that  stood 
on  a  small  rouna  table  by  the  open  window, 
through  which  the  warm  air  of  summer  stole 
■oflIy,Lvdcn  with  perfume  from  the  mignon- 
ette and  stocks  that  flourished  in  the  little 
garden  beneath  it.  The  sun's  rays,  broken 
by  the  fresh  green  leaves  of  a  large  walnut- 
tree,  cast  a  cKar,  pleasant  light  through  the 
snowy  dimity-curtains  of  the  oed  on  the  face 
of  an  invalid  who  lay  there,  gazing  with  the 
listlessness  of  weakness,  on  the  glimpse  of  blue 
•ky  visible  from  the  open  casement.  It  was 
a  countenance  that  sunlight  might  be  imag- 
ined to  love,  so  good  and  gentle  was  it.  Nor 
did  its  expression  belie  the  heart  within.  A 
holy,  charitable,  unselfish  man  was  that  vil- 
lage pastor ;  but  with  the  resemblance  he 
bore  —  and  it  was  a  strong  one  —  td  Gold- 

'  smith's  portrait  of  his  brother,  there  mingled 
much  of  the  tbooghtlessness  and  improvidence 
of  the  poet  himself;  and  the  conseqnence  of 
his  boundless  charities,  and  of  his  ignorance 
of  money-matters,  had  led  him  into  embarrass- 
ments, from  which  he  saw  no  escape.    lie 


jwoold  have  cared  little  had  his  difficultiest 
afiected  his  own  comfort  only  ;  but  they  fell 
likewise  on  those  dearest  to  him,  and  anxiety 
for  their  sakes  preying  on  his  affectionate  aM 
rather  timid  spirit ;  the  probable  shame  of  a& 
;  execution  in  his  house,  and  the  nervous  horror 
he  felt  at  the  idea  of  being  consigned  to  & 
prison,  had  brought  on  his  present  illness^ 
and  haunted  his  thoughts  as  be  lay  there  in 
solitude  after  many  restless  nights  of  agonised 
and  perplexed  reflection,  listening  to  the 
churcn-bells  ringing  for  Sunday  service,  at 
which  a  stranger  was  to  fill  his  place.  From 
the  days  of  Whittington  to  the  present,  the 
imagination  has  frequently  given  a  language 
to  those  airy  voices ;  and  the  poor  pastor,.  a« 
he  lay  overpowered  and  exhausted  by  long 
hours  of  painful  and  fruitless  meditation,  fell 
the  nightmare,  like  a  load  of  care  which  op> 
pressed  him,  pass  off  as  he  listened,  and  a 
childlike  faith  in  the  goodness  of  Providence 
once  more  dawning  on  his  mind.  Wo  do  not 
pretend  to  interpret  what  they  whispered, 
out  it  is  certain  tnat,  soothed  by  the  chimes, 
he  yielded  to  a  ^ntle  and  profound  slumber, 
in  which  his  wife  found  him  shortly  after* 
wards. 

Care  was  at  first  taken  not  to  break  this 
desired  repose ;  but  as  nbon,  evening,  night, 
nay,  a  second  day  passed,  and  still  it  con- 
tinued, his  family  became  alarmed,  and  tried 
to  rouse  him.  In  vain !  The  awful  slumber 
was  as  inexorable  as  that  of  death  itself.  II 
bound  his  senses  in  an  iron  forgetfulness. 
He  could  not  be  awakened  by  sound  or  touch. 
Sun  after  sun  rose  and  set,  and  still  the  deep 
sleep  continued.  Meantime  the  evils  he  had 
dreaded  gathered  round  his  family.  His 
pbysical  condition  preserved  his  personal  firee- 
dom  ;  but  an  execution  was  put  in  his  house, 
and  his  wife  and  daughters  were  exposed  Co 
the  direst  evils  of  poverty.  The  rumor,  how* 
ever,  of  his  trance-like  slumber  was  noised 
abroad,  and-  reached  the  lordly  dwelling  of  a 
nobleman  who  resided  near  the  spot,  though 
he  was  not  one  of  the  clergyman's  parishioners. 
Being  mucli  given  to  the  study  of  physical 
science,  he  visited  the  parsonage  to  request 
permission  to  see  the  sleeper,  and  thus  learned 
the  varied  sorrow  that  had  fallen  on  its  gentU 
inmates.  With  equal  delicacy  and  generosity 
ho  proffered  as  a  loan  the  means  of  paying 
the  harsh  creditors,  assarine  the  poor  wile 
that  if  her  husband  should  ever  wake,  he 
would  give  him  the  means  of  repaying  the 
pecuniary  obligation.  The  oflar  was  thankr 
fhlly  accepted,  and  the  debt  discharged.  For 
the  following  two  days.  Lord  £— —  was  a 
regular  visitor  at  the  parsonage. 

Sanday  morning  agun  dawned — ooM^  iil6re 
the  sun-light  fell  on  the  sleeper's  pillow,  and 
the  bells  called  men  to  pray.  Beside  the 
couch  were  seated  the  miserable  wife  and  hes 
noble  friend.    The  faint,  regular  breathii^ 
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of  the  trance-chained  man  deepened,  and  to 
her  anxious  ear  the  diflHir^nce  was  perceptible, 

though  Lord  £ shook  his  head,  as  she 

told  him  of  it.  She  bent  eagerly  over  the 
pillow :  there  was  a  slight  flutter  of  the  eye- 
lids; she  held  her  breath,  and  clasped  nor 
hands  in  an  agony  of  expectation  and  aa^ftniing 
hope.  The  hand,  so  long  motionless,  stirred  ; 
the  eyes  opened  :  she  could  not  speak  for  over- 
powering joy.  The  sleeper  raised  his  head, 
slightly  smiled  on  her,  and  observed ;  '*  I 
thought  I  had  slept  longer — the  bell  has  not 
yet  ceased  ringing !  " 

He  was  unconscious  that  a  whole  week  had 
elapsed  since  its  tones  had  soothed  bim  to  rest. 
The  wife  fainted,  and  was  conveyed  from  the 
ohamber.  The  doctor  was  summoned ;  he 
found  his  patient  weak,  but  not  otherwise  ill. 
A  still  more  extraordinary  mental  cure  had 
been  effected  by  the  genius  of  Sleep :  he  hod 
totally  forgotten  his  threatened  difficulties, 
and  from  that  hour  recovered  rapidly.    Lord 

E conferred  a  living  of  some  value  on 

him  ;  and  when  he  was  strong  enough  to  bear 
the  disclosure,  his  wife  informed  him  of  the 
loan  so  nobly  bestowed  on  them,  and  the  suf- 
fering from  which  he  had  been  so  marvellously 
preserved.  The  lesson  was  not  lost.  The 
new  rector  henceforward  strove  to  unite  pru- 
dence and  generosity ;  and  a  career  of  worldly 
prosperity,  as  well  as  the  far  greater  blessing 
of  an  implicit  and  cheerful  faith  in  Providence, 
attended  the  renewed  life  of  the  sleeper 
awakened. 

In  both  these  instances,  the  sleep  or  trance 
was  dreamless  and  unconscious.  But  there  is 
one  remarkable  case  on  record,*  in  which  the 
body  only  of  the  sleeper  was  subject  to  this 
death-like  thraldom  of  slumber,  the  mind 
remaining  awake ;  and  the  account  given  by 
the  individual  who  endured  this  interval  of 
life  in  death,  is  very  singular  and  interesting. 
She  was  an  attendant  on  a  German  princess ; 
aad,  after  being  confined  to  her  bed  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  with  a  nervous  disorder,  to  all 
appearance  died.  She  was  laid  in  a  coffin, 
and  the  day  fixed  for  her  interment  arrived. 
In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  place, 
funeral  songs  and  hymns  were  sung  outside 
the  door  of  the  chamber  in  which  the.&ir 
oorpse  lay.  Within  they  were  preparing  to 
nail  on  the  lid  of  the  coflin,  when  a  slight 
moisture  was  observed  on  the  brow  of  the 
dead.  The  supposed  corpse  was  of  course 
immediately  removed  to  a  difierent  couch,  and 
eTory  means  used  to  restore  suspended  vitality. 
She  recovered,  and  gave  the  following  singular 
Aooount  of  her  sensations : 

'      *  In  an  old  magulne,  dating  1798  ;  and  also  in 
Dc.  Oriditon*a  Eaaaya. 


*'She  was  perfectly  conscious  of  all  thaft 
passed  around  her ;  she  distinctly  heard  1ier 
rriends  speaking  and  lamenting  her  death ; 
she  felt  them  cLthe  her  in  the  garments  of 
the  grave,  and  place  her  in  the  coffin.  This 
knowledge  produced  a  mental  anxiety  she 
could  not  describe.  She  tried  to  speak  or 
cry,  but  vainly ;  she  had  no  power  of  utter- 
ance; it  was  equally  impossiole  for  her  to 
raise  her  hand  or  open  her  eyes,  as  she  vainly 
endeavored  to  do.  She  felt  as  if  she  wen 
imprisoned  in  a  dead  body.  But  when  she 
heard  them  talk  of  nailing  the  lid  on  her,  and 
the  mournful  music  of  the  funeral-hyrona 
reached  her  ear,  the  anguish  of  her  mind 
attained  its  height,  and  agony  mastering  thai 
awful  spell  of  unnatural  slumber,  produced 
the  moisture  on. her  brow,  which  saved  her 
from  being  entombed  alive.*' 

One  more  little  anecdote  of  a  somewhat 
similar  kind,  which  was  related  to  us  on  the 
authority  of  a  Hastiozs  fisherman,  and  wa 
will  close  our  paper.  It  occurred  during  thtf 
cholera.  The  people  of  Endand  have  an 
especial  horror  of  this  terrible  scourge,  and 
nothing  will  induce  them  to  believe  that  the 
infection  is  in  the  air,  and  not  in  the  person 
afiected  by  the  complaint;  consequently  it 
was  difficult,  in  some  places,  to  persuade 
them  to  perform  the  last  offices  for  tne  dead, 
and  they  hurried  the  interment  of  the  victims 
of  the  pestilence  with  unseemly  precipitation. 
A  poor  seafaring-man,  who  had  been  long 
absent  from  his  native  land,  returning  homa 
at  the  time  it  was  raging,  found  that  his  wifo 
had  been  dead  about  three  days,  and  that  her 
coffin  had  be^n  placed  in  a  room  with  those 
of  others,  who,  lodging  in  the  same  dwelling, 
had  also  perished  of  the  disease.  Great^ 
afllicted,  the  sailor  insisted  on  seeing  his  dead 
wife.  The  neiji^hbors  would  have  dissuaded 
him,  but  his  affection  and  grief  disdained  all 
fear,  and  he  rushed  into  the  chamber  of  death. 
There,  forcing  open  the  lid  of  the  coffin,  and 
bending  over  the  beloved  corpse,  the  rude 
mariner  shed  tears,  which  fell  fast  upon  the 

{)allid  face,  when  suddenly  a  sound,  something 
ike  a  sigh,  was  emitted  from  the  white  lips, 
and  the  next  instant  the  exhausted  and  death- 
like sleeper  opened  her  eyes,  and  gtized  up  in 
his  face !  The  joy  of  the  poor  fellow  may  ba 
imagined.  i 

We  might  multiply  instances  of  this  phe- 
nomenon, but  as  they  would  probably  ba 
familiar  to  the  reader,  or  have  at  least  been 
told  before,  we  shall  but  add  a  wish  that  tha 
old  adage,  "  Too  much  of  a  good  thing,"  may 
not  be  found  a  practical  truth  with  regard  to 
his  sleep ;  and  wish 

To  all  and  eaoh  a  fair  good-night. 

And  pleasing  dreams  and  slumbers  lighii 
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From  Sharpe*>  MagaBne. 
THB  GARDEN  OF  EDEN. 

TROX  A  traveller's  NOTE  BOOK. 

I  BAD  been  traTelling  all  the  weary  night, 
aching  on  mj  saddle,  and  longing  for  repose. 
It  was  an  October  momine,  cnsped  with  frost, 
when  1  had  to  ford  the  Euphrates  river,  at 
that  time  about  ^rth  deep.  I  was  strongly 
imbued  with  the  impression  that  I  was  now 
entering  upon  the  site  of  th»  reputed  Garden 
of  Eden ;  the  traditionary  lore  of  the  Arme- 
nians now  occupying  the  district  was  to  this 
effect;  they  will  have  it  that  Adam  was  an 
Armenian,  and  that  he  was  of  their  own 
oolor,  though  from  whence  the  black  race 
proceeded  they  never  could  make  out.  The 
sti^ani  was  diverted  into  difl^rent  channels, 
from  one  of  which  I  drank,  and  would 
imagine  it  to  be  the  spot  where  Father  Adam 
had  similarly  refreshed  himself,  nearly  six 
thousand  years  ago,  though  he  had  not  the 
advantage  of  my  drinking-cup. 

What  a  wild  and  desolate  aspect  did  this 
reputed  Eden  present  to  me !  the  low  and 
swampy  soil  teeming  with  rushes.  Desolation 
bad  swept  it  with  her  blasts ;  the  cormorant 
and  the  bittern  had  here  their  hidins-place, 
but  that  sterner  savage,  man,  was  the  most 
feared  of  any  animal.  Our  little  caravan  was 
baited,  the  tire-arms  were  looked  to,  our  chief, 
marshalling  us  in  battle  array,  expecting  every 
moment  a  surprise. 

Some  horsemen  were  seen  in  the  distance. 
At  rapid  rate  they  came  down  upon  us ;  but, 
instead  of  Koords,  they  were  three  Armenian 
bishops,  with  their  attendants,  from  the  little 
monastery  of  *'  Uch   Kiiesea,"    which  was 

? arched  on  a  rock  at  the  margin  of  the  stream, 
he  church  is  said  to  be  the  most  ancient  in 
Christendom,  being  built  more  than  twelve 
hundred  years  ago.  The  whole  is  a  remarkable- 
looking  fabric,  having  the  appearance  of  three 
churches,  which  its  name  implies.  These 
wortliies  of  the  Armenian  Church,  instead  of 
sporting  cowl  and  cossack,  sported  sword  and 

Eistol.  Seeing  travellers  in  the  distance,  their 
ospitality  led  them  to  come  out  to  escort  us 
to  the  refectory,  and  to  warn  us  of  those 
hidden  dangers  with  which  the  country  teemed. 
The  monastery  itself  had  been  formerly  con- 
verted into  a  fortress  to  protect  them  against 
the  Koords ;  such  was  the  excess  of  brigandage 
even  iu  Eden  !  The  worthy  fathers  had  been 
often  bearded  by  these  Koords  in  their  own 
entrenchments,  and  had  withstood  many  a 
•iege  of  chapel  and  battery. 

The  grim  outline  of  the  country  bespoke 
sterility  and  waste  in  its  harshest  features ; 
the  low  boggy  soil  which  we  were  tnvversine 
was  sandy,  sedgy,  and  well  stocked  with  wild 
boar ;  it  did  not  suit  our  day's  travel  to  accept 
tbo  worthy  monks'  hospitauty,  so,  with  much 


cordial  exchange  of  greetings,  and  thanks  on 
our  part,  they  galloped  off  to  a  ravine  in  search 
of  Koords.  The  bridle-rein  seemed  quite  as 
familiar  to  them  as  the  crosier,  the  high-peaked 
saddle  as  the  pulpit  cushion  ;  they  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  sport  of  Koord4iunting,  and,  like  old 
accustomed  sportsmen,  could  almost  scent 
their  tracks. 

Of  all  my  Asiatic  travel,  which  has  occupied 
me  so  many  thousands  of  hours,  I  scarcely  rec- 
ollect any  place  so  utterly  desolate  and  wasted 
as  I  was  now  goin^  over,  though  great  interest 
was  attached  to  it  as  being  reputed  Bible 
eround.  Mount  Ararat  was  visible  in  the 
distance,  towering  in  the  sky  with  majestio 
grandeur,  and  a  brilliant  sun  lit  up  the  mass 
of  snow  on  its  summit,  the  clouds  rolling 
visibly  at  the  base.  It  was  a  glorious .  sight, 
and  Little  Ararat  at  the  side,  in  mimic  pomp, 
served  as  a  sort  of  foil  to  the  huge  dimensions 
of  one  of  nature *s  loftiest  summits.  An  im- 
mense plain  intervened,  on  which  Noah's 
descendants  might  have  located,  and  I  oould 
imagine  creation,  preservation,  and  all  those 
glorious  events  to  which  Scripture  testifies  to 
have  taken  place  there.  There  is  a  holy  awe 
inspired  on  going  over  the  soil  which  we  im- 
agine God  to  have  personally  visited ;  to  see 
the  mountain  where  he  had  evidently  sheltered 
his  chosen  Noah  from  the  raging  of  the 
mighty  floods,  and  to  be  on  the  spot  where 
was  first  seen  his  promised  token,  that  he 
would  no  more  drown  the  earth  in  her  own 
waters,  and  where  he  had  provided  a  spacious 
plain  for  his  people  to  multiply,  and  from 
thence  accomplish  his  great  purposes  of  creor 
tion. 

We  are  obliged  to  draw  largely  upon  the 
imagination  to  **■  feather  the  wings  of  time" 
in  Asiatic  travel,  and  I  was  full  of  dreamy 
speculations  respecting  the  earthly  abode  of 
our  first  parents  until  we  arrived  at  the  village 
of  Diaden,  which  was  occupied  with  Russian 
troops,  the  invasion  of  Turkey  by  the  latter 
power  being  then  in  full  force.  I  went  to  the 
citadel  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  commandant 
(Prince  Tehtehiwisouff),  who  was  very  gra- 
cious to  the  weary  traveller.  He  commented 
immediately  on  toe  interest  of  my  morning's 
ride,  by  saying,  ^*Voiis  avez  passi  par  k 
veritable  Paradis.**  I  bowed  my  assent  to  his 
excellency,  hoped  it  was  so,  felt  rather  incred* 
ulous,  and  having  obtained  permission  to  con- 
tinue my  journey  (the  country  being  then 
subject  to  Russian  rule),  I  proceeded  to  a 
wretched  mud-hovel,  the  best  accommodation 
which  we  could  procure,  to  cater  amongst  the 
villagers  for  food,  as  well  as  for  Paradisiaoal 
information.  The  Turkish  villages  are  bur 
rowed  underground,  and  small  hillocks  appear 
here  and  there,  with  a  central  hole  for  Um 
ingress  of  air  and  the  issue  of  smoke.  To  my 
great  consternation  and  surprise,  I  once  rode 
over  a  dwelling  in  this  way,  without  being 
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mrjue  of  it  until  my  hone's  feet  beoamej 
planged  amongst  the  rafters  (see  Tkree  Years' 
ss  Perna,  vol.  I.) ;  And  in  this  instance,  we' 
(irate  eadlv  inoonvenienced  by  the  dust,  since 
ihe  Toof  of  the  house  where  we  were  acoommo- 
dated  was  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  the 
tpiliage.  The  rude  ?Uiagers,  ignorant  as  they 
were,  were  yet  agreed  un  the  point  as  to  the 
locality  of  Eden,  ttiat  the  ground  which  I  hod 
tMi&e  over  was  the  site  of  the  garden  of  our 
first  parents ;  it  was  beyond  all  controTersy 
with  them,  and  I  query  if  they  had  ever  heard 
of  any  other.  They  are  a  remarkably  igaorani 
raee,  having  never  learned  letters;  mit  few 
oaa  read  beyond  the  priests,  for  whom  thejf 
^ve  great  veneration;  their  government  is 
ooclesiastical,  the  chief  patriarch  residing  at 
Xteh  Meixen  on  the  other  side  the  mountain. 
They  spoke  oF  the  *'  Frat,"  or,  os  some  caU  it, 
the  ''Hu  Phrah,"  that  ancient  river  Euphrates. 
This  and  Ararat  are  two  undisputea  points 
with  all  geo^phera,  however  much  they  may 
otherwise  differ. 

I  iiad  crossed  it  at  different  places;  this 
liver  has  its  principal  sources  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Armenia,  one  of  whieh  is  about 
twelve  miles  from  Erzroume,  the  other  is  near 
Stazid  ;  these  two  streams,  pursuing  a  west- 
ony.  direction,  are  near  Mount  Taurus  turned 
lalo  a  south-east  course  by  a  range  of  moun- 
tMns  in  that  neighborhood ;  it  is  then  joined 
by  the  Tigris,  aod  these,  when  united,  form 
one  of  the  noblest  rivers  in  the  East,  which 
<fiyis  into  the  gulf  of  Persia,  fifl^  miles  south- 
east  of  BuBsorah,  the  whole  course  being 
•about  1,600  miles.  The  Araxes,  said  to  be 
the  Qihon  of  Moses,  takes  its  rise  in  a  moun- 
tain called  i466a5 ;  it  runs  south-east  across 
Avmenia  and  a  part  of  Persia,  in  a  serpentine 
oourae  of  upwards  of  500  miles,  ultimately 
disflibarging  itself  into  the  Caspian  Lake. 
This  is  a  very  rapid  stream,  and  when  swollen 
with  the  winter  snows,  notliing  can  withstand 
Its  Videace.  The  Tigris  is  said  to  be  the 
Hiddekel  of  Moses,  and  the  other  branch  of 
tho  Euphrates  to  be  the  Pison  of  Moses ;  the 
iMer  flows  into  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Having  thus  ascertained,  from  the  best 
oi«*)iorities  which  I  can  find,  what  are  the 
l>ur  rivers  mentioned  by  Moses,  I  will  now 
briefly  state  what  these  authorities  say  aa  to 
^ho  loeality  of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

Serenal  of  the  fiithers  believed  that  there 
•ever  was  a  local  Fkradiae,  and  that  all  which 
tho  Seriptnres  say  of  it  most  be  taken  in  an 
«ibgori(ui  sense ;  and  so  preposterous  have 
been  the  specuhitiotts  respecting  it,  that  some 
Iwve  pbnted  it  in  the  third  Seaven,  within 
tha  orb  of  the  moon,  and  under  the  equator. 
1  will  not  recapituliito  the  absurdities,  or 
father  the  libaldiy  of  the  Mahotomedan 
auperstitions  on  the  aobject ;  thoy  merely 
testify  to  tlio  concurrent  belief  that  there  lOW 
'  "^^'    somewhere  OB  tht  earth.. 


To  ahow  the  wide  latitude  entertained  bj 
some  writers,  Josephus  supposed  that  tha 
Ganges  and  the  Nile  were  two  of  the  rivers 
mentioned'  bv  Moses.  Other  oommentatora 
have  looked  ior  it  in  Arabia,  Syria,  Chaldea, 
Palestine,  and  Armenia,  near  the  oitiea  of 
Damascus  and  Tripoli ;  and  some  have  beoB«» 
absurd  as  to  suppose  that  it  was  on  tho  apdl 
now  occupied  by  tho  Gasfnan  Lake. 

There  are  many  places  in  the  world  whiob 
bear  the  name  A  Eden ;  there  is  one  near 
Damascus,  another  near  Thessaly  in  GhaUo^ 
and  again  near  Tripoli  in  Syria ;  and  Adea,«R 
the  eoast  of  Yemen,  is  oonistrtted  into  Bdaas 
but  this  is  straining  a  construction  too  fiur  to 
meet  any  reatonable  oredence. 

Opposed  to  all  those  chimerical  absnrditia% 
I  will  now  state  what  appears  to  me  the  BMit 
reasonable  conclusion  as  to  the  aite  of  Iha 
Garden  of  Eden,  and  it  agrees  with  the 
locaKty  which  I  have  traversed.  A  very  onu* 
nent  writer  says :  "  Eden  is  as  evidently  a  nal 
country  as  Ararat,  where  the  ark  rested,  anl 
Shinaar,  where  the  sons  of  Noah  rsnovod 
after  the  flood.  We  find  it  mentioned  in 
Scripture  as  often  as  the  other  two,  and  there 
is  the  more  reason  to  believe  it,  because  tiis 
scenes  of  these  three  remarkable  events  arl 
laid  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  another  in  the 
Mosaical  history ;  but  the  Jews,  from  their 
distractions,  losing  all  remembrance  of  thaas 
localities,  hence  the  Christian  inquirers  hav» 
lost  their  way  for  want  of  guides."  Calmn^ 
and  some  other  ingenious  writers,  were  of  the 
same  opinion,  vis.,  that  the  terrestrial  Puna- 
dise  was  in  Armenia,  near  Mount  Ararat, 
where  Noah*s  ark  vras  left.  Theyima^naA 
that  they  there  discovered  the  sources  ot  tho 
four  rivers  which  watered  the  garden  of  Edan. 
I  can  only  say,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Euphrates,  they  had  dried  up,  or  had  disap- 
peiured,  when  I  went  over  the  ground,  aiaoe  I 
was  many  days  near  and  under  Ararat ;  tha 
mountain  was  so  huge,  that,  after  travelUqg  a 
whole  day  from  it,  it  scarcely  seamed  lo  kna 
its  dimensions. 

Of  this  mountun,  I  learn  from  the  aama 
authority,  "  The  situation  of  Ararat  is  verr 
convenient  for  the  journey  of  the  sons  of  Noah 
fipom  thence  to  Shinaar,  the  distance  not  being 
verjr  great  and  the  descent  easjr.  We  disoover 
pftainiy,  through  the  Mosaic  history,  a  neigh* 
Dorhood  between  the  Und  of  Eden,  where  man 
was  created ;  that  of  Ararat,  where  the  re- 
mains cf  siankind  were  saved ;  and  that  of 
Shinaar  where  they  fixed  the  centre  of  their 
habitation/* 

I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  my  (minion  M 
tt  thit  locality  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  tho 
fiirther  I  extend  my  researches,  and,  when  I 
beheld  this  towering  pillar,  Ararat,  standing 
on  the  frontiers  of  three  mighty  empires, 
iittssaa^  Turkey ,  and  Persia  —  this  ^*  mountain 
of  tha  4olu9,''  16,000  feet  Jugh— k  vao  a 
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most  imposiDg  monument  of  nature.  Tiadi- 
tion  sublimes  it,  and  Bible  asaooiations  give 
it  a  grandeur  acarcely  to  be  exceeded  bj  an^ 
in  the  world ;  at  the  north,  south,  andeait,  it 
•lands  completely  alone ;  in  the  west  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  Adraigag  obun«  which 
stretches  down  to  the  Arazes.  The  Tillage 
of  Argicire,  which  once  stood  in  a  ravine  uf 
Ararat,  2,500  feet  high,  was  according  to 
tradition  the  oldest  village  in  the  world  ;  liere 
the  vine  was  first  planted  by  Noah,  but  it  no 
longer  exists.  On  the  20th  June,  1840,  after 
a  hot  and  sultry  day,  at  about  dusk,  the 
ground  chive  asunder,  yielding  up  smoke  and 
steam,  the  earth  heaved,  the  uiountainf  were 
rent,  and  hurlioz  down  immense  masses  of 
^k  upon  the  viuage,  the  whole  was  buried  ! 
and,  of  nearly  a  thousand  tahabitantf,  mostly 
Armenians,  only  about  a  hundred  and  forty 
escaped,  in  consequence  of  their  absence.  The 
next  day  Noah's  mountain  was  as  silent  as  the 
morning  after  the  deluge;  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  *'  Ararat  is  not  dead,-butsleeneth.'' 

Air.  Mylne  says,  that  **  in  idl  t^^  learned 
men  have  labored  to  find  out  the  situation  of 
Panidise,  which  seems  to  be  but  a  vague  and 
uncertain  inquiry  ;  for  the  Mosaic  description 
of  It  will  not  suit  any  place  on  the  present 
ghibe.  He  mentions,  two  rivers  in  its  vicinity 
Pison  and  Gihon,  of  which  no  present  traces 
can  be  found ;  the  other  two  still  remain, 
Uiddekel,  supposed  to  be  the  Tigris,  and  the 
Baphratcs,  whose  streams  unite  together  at  a 
.  considerable  distance  above  the  Persian  Gulf, 
in  some  part  of  which  it  is  probable  the  happy 
garden  lav ;  but  since  the  formation  of  the 
Mirth  it  has  undergone  great  changes  from 
earthquakes,  inundations*  and  man/  other 
causes." 

Where  did  Moses  write  his  history,  becomes 
a  question.  Some  say  that  it  was  at  Nineveh ; 
others  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai ;  and,  again, 
that  it  was  written  in  Arabia  Petrea,  in  some 
place  nearly  adjoining  the  river  Pison,  which 
bounds  Havilah,  and  discharges  itwdf  in  the 
Pecsian  Gulf,  this  river  baing  ihe  •naawst  to 
him  of  the  foiv  which  he  named  in  the  book 
of  Qenesis.  The  etymohtn  of  IHm  word  from 
"*  Poscha,**  to  spread  itsen,  corresponds  to  its 
situation,  the  waters  of  which  ara  sometimes 
so  high  and  violent  that  no  sufficient  defence 
oan  foe  formed  against  their  irruption. 

Havilah  was  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
this  part  of  Arabia  ;  the  land  abounded  with 
gold^  bdellium,  the  onyx,  &c.  Writers  have 
diflered  respecting  the  meaning^  of  the  term 
hddhim  or  bedolam^  soma  supposing  it  to  have 
been  pearls,  and  others  that  it  was  ^um* 
Msies  lakes  his  wife,  Zipporah*  from  this 
«Mmtry,  and  here  his  first  soa  was  bom,  Oer- 
lAsffi,  and  here  he  takes  leave  sf  Jethro,  bis 
father-in-law,  to  visit  his  brethrta  in  Bgypt. 

It  has  been  argued  that  Moses,  bj  saying 
that  the  garden  was  phinted  **  eastward  m 


Eden,*'  that  it  was  designed  to  mark  the  par* 
ticuUr  spot  where  it  was  situated,  which  must 
have  been  at  one  of  the  turnings  of  the  river, 
which  goes  from  east  to  west,  and  which  here 
branches  into  two  streams,  the  Pison  and  the 
Euphrates ;  and,  subsequently  passing  out  of 
Eden,  are  divided  into  ,  four  heads.  This 
hypothesis,  which  was  first  started  by  Calvin, 
is  rollowed  by  many  other  writers.  After  all 
these  speculations  on  the  subject,  the  Musaio 
description  does  not  agree  with  the  present 
state  of  things,  for  there  is  no  common  stream 
of  which  the  four  rivers  are  properly  branches. 
Some  say  that  Moses  had  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  world  of  which  he  wrote. 
How  can  this  apply  to  the  inspbod  Word! 
Others  speculate  on  the  changes  which  th^ 
flood  had  produced.  Scarcely  any  two  author- 
ities do  I  find  to  agree,  and  the  more  I  grope 
my  way  to  the  real  Eden,  the  more  dimcull 
and  intricate  docs  it  seem  to  bo. 

I  will  now  trace  a  little  further  bow  these . 
intricacies  arise.  Pastellus  will  have  it  that 
Paradise  was  under  the  North  Pole ;  others 
contend  that  it  was  not  limited  to  any  par« 
ticular  place,  but  that  it  included  the  mice  of 
the  whole  earth,  which  was  then  one  con- 
tinued scene  of  pleasure  until  altered  by 
Adam*s  transgression.  Both  Origen  and 
Philo  treat  the  Scripture  account  of  Paradise 
as  on  allegory.  Huet,  Bochart^  and  others, 
pLice  it  beyond  the  confiuenco  of  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates,  with  both  of  which  the 
Garden  of  Eden  was  watered.  Pison  was  » 
branch  arising  out  of  one  of  them,  and  Gihon 
was  another  branch  flowing  from  it  on  the 
side  of  Armenia.  Huet»  thinks  that  it  was 
situated  in  a  valley^  between  the  mountains 
of  Libanus  and  Anti-libanus,in  that  part  of 
Syria  of  which  Damascus  was  the  capitaL  A 
town  called  Paradise  was  in  this  vicinity, 
which  is  mentioned  by  both  Pliny  and  Ptolo- 
my.  There  is  a  village  called  Eden  in  Tripoli, 
situated  on  Mount  Lioanus,  near  to  the  river 
Adonia  and  to  the  cedars  of  Libanus.  Maun- 
drell  mentions  this  village  as  being  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  terrestrial  Paradise;  but  this 
seems  to  bear  no  analogy  whatever  to  the 
description  given  by  Moses.  The  term  Eden  is 
often  used  in  Scripture  (see  Amos  i.  and  v., 
and  other  Prophets). 

Having  wandered  about  in  tlie  mates  of 
speculation  to  find  the  terrestrial  Paradise,  I 
will  now  cursorily  dwell  on  the  etymology  of 
the  word  '*  Paradise,'^  which  was  primarily 
used  to  indicate  the  place  in  which  Adam  was 
seated  during  his  innocence.  The  Greek  word 
implies  *'  orchard,"  or  a  plaoa  atorad  with 
apples  and  all  sorts  of  fmitt.  It  may  be  also 
called  the  "  garden  of  delight,"  from  the  sane 
bmguage,  **  volnptus,"  er  plsasurs.  It  is  lifca- 
wise  used  in  the  Now  Testament  for  the  ilnal 
habitation  of  the  blessed,  or  '*  Heavea."  Ms 
wwd  **  Eden,"  according  to  its  primary  i 
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ing  in  the  Hebrew  language,  likewise  means 
*' pleasure,"  or  '*  delight;"  and  it  has  been 
imagined  that  this  ga?e  rise  to  those  curious 
gardens  in  the  East,  which  princes  caused  to 
be  made  to  represent  the  most  delightful  spots. 
Eren  going  backtu  Nimrod^s  time,  he  insisted 
that  the  Tower  of  Bclus,  erected  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, was  in  structure  and  in  nze  a 
tjpi<»U  Paradise,  with  its  appurtenances  of 
hanging  gardens  and  q^uadruple  watercourses, 
representing  the  four  rivers  which  went  round 
the  garden  planted  eastward  in  Eden.  These 
gardens  are  celebrated  in  Persia,  and  I  have 
visited  several  of  these  delightful  enclosures ; 
the  name  **  Baguj  Seffro,"  the  literal  transla- 
tion of  which  is  **  Garden  of  Delight,"  (see 
Three  Years  in  Persia,  vol.  1,  p.  76).  The  Eljrs- 
ian  Fields,  the  Gardens  of  the  Uesperides,  of 
•fupiter,  and  of  Alceneus  and  Adonis,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  their  origin  from  the  Garden  of 
Kden.  Other  curious  speculations  have  arisen 
out  of  it,  as  to  how  far  the  ground  of  Eden 
was  bituminous,  since  they  sav  that  a  large 

Sortion  of  it  to  the  eastward  w^as  on  fire 
uring  the  awful  expulsion  of  Adam.  God*s 
judgments  being  executed  by  his  angels,  who 
are  sometimes  compared  to  names  of  fire,  it  is 
supposed  that  the  naming  sword  was  nothing 
more  than  the  ^ound  being  ignited,  and  that 
at  a  distance  it  appeared  like  a  brandished 
sword,  turning  every  way  with  the  wind. 
Others  imi^ine  the  sword  to  have  been  no 
more  than  the  torrid  zone,  or  a  region  of  flame 
inconceivably  hot,  like  a  furnace,  and  conse- 
quently impassable  —  its  encompassing  the 
whole  earth  sufficiently  answering  the  Mosaic 
description  that  it  turned  every  way. 

What  became  of  our  first  parents,  after  their 
ej^olsion  from  PEiradise,  I  cannot  find  out.  It 
is  presumed  that  they  did  not  remove  far  ofi*. 
The  corpse  of  Adam  was  said  to  have  been 
carried  by  Noah  into  the  ark,  and  to  have 


been  afterwards  buried  bv  him  ;  and  I  visited 
the  reputed  tomb  of  Noah^s  wife  at  Mnrand,a 
village  about  a  hundred  miles  from  Ararak 
The  period  of  their  remaining  in  Paradise  is 
very  vaguely  ^ven.  The  sixth  day,  when  God 
terminated  his  great  work  of  creation,  is  men- 
tioned as  the  day  of  transgression ;  but  some 
think  that  a  day  and  a  year  had  at  that  time 
the  same  meaning.  The  juice  of  the  forbidden 
fruit  is  said  to  have  opened  the  eyes  of  thi«i 
criminals  by  that  awful  mystery  of  sin  !  They 
felt  the  full  degradation  of  their  nature  —  tliey 
fell  firom  innocence  to  shame  —  they  shuddered 
at  the  presence  of  their  Maker ;  the  ground 
Vas  cursed  for  their  sake,  as  was  nil  their 
posterity,  and  I  feel  in  every  pore  of  me  that 
legacy  of  the  divine  vengeance  which  can  only 
be  cleansed  by  that  precious  blood  *'  which 
cleanseth  from  all  sin."  The  awful  realities 
of  the  curse  were  before  me  of  this  reputed 
Garden  of  Eden.  **  Thorns  also  and  thistles 
shall  it  bring  forth."  A  few  wretched  huts 
were  occupied  by  the  most  degraded  speoies 
of  the  wud  Koords ;  these  were  notorious 
brigands.  Nothing  remained  of  that  onee 
blissful  garden  of 


GroTct 


Whose  rieh  trees  wept  odorous  gunas  and  balm. 

Where  was  the  place 

Choeen  by  the  Boy*ran-PlaDier 

When  he  formed  sU  thingi  to  man's  delightful  aeel 


And  where  was  Eve's  bower  ?    Echo  answers, 
where !  Gkrsdom. 

PosTSCRiPTUM.  —  If  the  Geographical  Society 
were  to  ofkr  their  gold  medal  for  the  mtist 
approved  and  authenticated  report  of  the 
terrestrial  Paradise,  the  subject  may  be  deemed 
worthy  the  prize,  and  there  would  be  many 
competitors. — (Eo. ) 


Discovert  or  a  Buried  Citt. — A  buried  city 
has  been  discovered  in  Egypt,  named  Sacckareh. 
It  appears  to  be  situaterl  about  five  hours*  jour- 
ney from  Cairo,  near  the  first  cataract  An 
Arab  having  observed  what  appeared  to  be  the 
head  of  a  sphynx  appearing  above  the  ground 
near  this  spot,  drew  the  attention  of  a  French 
gentleman  to  the  circumstance,  who  commenced 
excavating,  and  laid  open  a  long-buried  street, 
which  contained  38  granite  sarcophagi,  each  of 
which  weighed  about  68  tons,  and  which  for- 
merly held  evidently  the  ashes  of  sacred  animals. 
The  French  gentleman  has  got  a  grant  of  the 
spot  from  the  Egyptian  Pacha,  and  has  exhumed 
great  quantities  of  curiosities,  some  of  them  an- 
cient earthenware  vessels  of  a  diminutive  size. 
This  street,  when  lit  up  at  night,  forms  a  mag- 
nificent sight  It  is  upwards  of  1,600  yards  in 
length.  Many  of  the  curiosities  dug  out  have  to 
be  kept  buried  in  sand  to  preserve  them  from 
perishing. 


TTie  Miseries  of  Human  Life^ — an  old  fk-iend 
in  a  new  dress.  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam  ft  Co. 
have  published  in  a  neat  form,  a  new  edition  of 
this  work,  which  had  gpreat  popularity  when  it 
first  appeared  some  thirty-five  years  ago.  The 
present  editors  have  made  some  alterations  in 
the  work,  judging  it  *'  best,  in  some  cases,  to 
substitute  for  certain  dilemmas  which  are  neither 
old  enough  nor  new  enough  to  be  piquant,  cor- 
responding ones  costumed  for  our  own  time  and 
meridian,  lest  the  Testys  and  Sensitives  of  to-day 
—  it  is  a  great  family  —  should  set  us  down  as 
fellows  of  no  mark  or  likelihood ;  a  conclusion 
whieh  might  affect  our  market  and  livelihood, 
in  the  long  run,  by  making  it  short*' 

It  is  sometimes  a  doubtful  experiment  to  niw 
earth  the  forgotten  jokes  of  the  last  generation, 
but  there  is  so  much  real  wit  in  the  **  Miseries*'* 
and  men  and  women  are  always  so  mnch  tks 
same,  that  in  this  instance  we  think  it  will  prove 
•ttocesirfiiL — Daily  Adv. 
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TO  THE  READER. 

Don't  skip  **  Sunday  in  the  luneteenth 
Century."  Perhaps  it  is  not  so  good  as  you 
think.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  variety  in 
it  which  will  interest  you.  Some  parts  of 
the  subject,  which  are  generally  neglected  by 
good  people,  are  brought  out  in  a  strong  light ; 
and  the  style  and  manner  of  the  whole  article 
are  new,  piquant,  peculiar.  Perhaps  you 
may  get  entertainment  enough  out  of  it  to 
muke  amends  for  the  instruction  you  will  get 
at  the  same  time. 

M.  and  Mad.  Pulszky  make  a  very  &*ee, 
and  yet  kind,  use  of  a  good  many  private 
names  and  houses.  The  Baroness  D'Ober- 
kirch  ^ves  a  picture  of  the  times  of  Louis 
XVl.,  which  may  serve  as  a  pendant. 

The  great  diffictilty  is  to  get  grave  old  gen- 
tlemen to  read  the  Tales.  If  they  vnll  try, 
they  can  do  it,  for  these  are  good. 

The  number  pleases  us,  though  we  hope 
to  have  generally  a  greater  variety,  especially 
of  short  articles. 


The  promise  that  a  second  dramatic  version  of 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  should  be  produced  at  the 
Oait^  on  Saturday  last  was  duly  kept.  The 
authors,  MM.  Wailly  and  Texier,  so  fSur  differ 
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from  their  predecessors  at  the  Ambigu-Comique, 
that  they  look  upon  the  original  story  as  a  thing 
to  follow,  not  as  a  thing  to  avoid.  They,  how- 
ever, contrive  to  end  the  tale  happily  for  Tom, 
since  8t  Clare  lives  to  liberate  all  his  slaves, 
instead  of  dying  just  as  he  is  about  to  do  a  good 
action.  Interest  in  the  African  race  has  even 
spread  to  the  theatres  of  the  banlieue,  which  have 
hivd  a  block  drama  of  their  own,  Lebao  le  ^r- 
gre.  So  successful  has  this  been,  that  it  has 
wandered  from  the  banlieue  to  the  little  Beau- 
marchais,  situated  on  the  boulevard  of  that  name. 


A  YERT  extensive  collection,  in  eight  folio 
volumes,*  of  the  published  works  of  Mr.  George 
Cruikshank  —  said  to  be  complete,  and  containing 
upwards  of  2,800  different  aesigns,  colored  and 
uncolored  —  passed  on  Thursday  last  under  the 
hammer  of  Messrs.  Sotheby  and  Wilkinson,  for 
the  sum  of  87/.  We  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining this  collection  with  the  attention  which 
it  deserved  —  and  were  indeed  surprised  at  the 
fertility  of  invention  and  variety  of  observation 
vl<«ible  throughout.  In  early  life  this  really 
original  artist  was  an  imitator  of  Qillray  —  and 
worked  in  that  great  caricaturist's  style  with  a 
masterly  pencil.  He  soon,  however,  found  out 
his  strength,  and  became  original.  His  middle, 
and  perhaps  best,  period,  was  some  twenty  years 
ago ;  when  he  illustrated  Fielding  and  Smollett  — 
and  caught  that  skill  which  has  made  his  illus- 
trations of  "  Oliver  Twist"  perhaps  the  hapj^est 
creations  of  his  pencil.  The  collection  which  has 
led  to  these  remarks  will,  we  hope,  find  its  way 
to  the  British  Museum.  —  Athenaum 
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THE   DESERTED   GARDEN. 


from  PMms  bj  XUnbeth  Baraett.     | 
THB  DBSERTfiD  GARDEN. 

I  MIND  me  in  the  days  departed. 
How  often  underneath  the  sun. 
With  childish  bounds  I  used  to  run 

To  a  garden  long  deserted. 

The  beds  and  walks  were  Tanished  quite  ; 
And  wheresoe'er  had  fallen  the  spade. 
The  greenest  grasses  Nature  led, 

To  sanotify  her  right 

I  ealled  It  my  wilderness. 
For  no  one  entered  there  but  I. 
The  sheep  looked  in,  the  grass  t*  espy. 

And  passed  ne'ertheless. 

The  trees  were  interwoTen  wild, 
And  spread  their  boughs  enough  about 
To  keep  both  sheep  and  shepherd  out. 

But  not  a  happy  child. 

Adventurous  joy  it  was  for  me ! 
I  crept  beneath  the  boughs,  and  found 
A  circle  smooth  of  mossy  ground    i 

Beneath  a  poplar  tree. 

Old  garden  rose-trees  hedsed  it  in — 
Bedropt  with  roses  waxen-white, 
WeU  satisfied  with  dew  and  Ught, 

And  careless  to  be  seen. 

Long  years  ago  it  might  befiiU, 
When  all  the  garden  flowers  were  trim, 
The  grave  old  gardener  prided  him 

On  these  the  most  of  all ; 

And  lady,  stately  overmuch. 
Who  moved  with  a  silken  noise. 
Blushed  near  them,  dreaming  of  the  voice 

That  fikened  her  to  such  ! 

And  these  to  make  a  diadem. 
She  may  have  often  plucked  and  twined ; 
Half  smil&g  as  it  came  to  mind. 

That  few  would  look  at  them. 

Oh  !  little  thought  that  lady  proud, 
A  child  would  watch  her  &ir  white  rose. 
When  buried  lay  her  whiter  brows. 

And  silk  was  changed  for  shroud  h 

Nor  thought  that  gardener,  ftill  of  scorns 
For  men  uxHeamed  and  simple  phrase, 
A  child  woukl  bring  it  all  its  praise. 

By  creeping  through  the  thorns. 

To  me  upon  my  low  moss  seat. 
Though  never  a  dream  the  roses  sent 
Of  science  or  love's  compliment, 

I  ween  they  smelt  as  sweet 

Nor  ever  a  grief  was  mine,  to  see 
The  trace  of  human  step  departed — 
Because  the  garden  was  deserted, 

13ie  blither  place  for  me ! 

Friends,  blame  me  not !  a  narrow  ken 
Hath  childhood  *tvrizt  the  sun  and  sward  ! 
We  draw  the  moral  afterward  — 

We  ftel  the  g ladMH  then ! 


And  gladdest  hours  for  me  did  glide 
In  silence  at  the  rose-tree  wall : 
A  thrush  made  gladness  musical 

Upon  the  other  side. 

Nor  he  nor  I  did  e'er  incfine 
To  mar  or  pluck  the  blossoms  white  — 
How  should  I  know  but  that  they  might 

Lead  lives  as  glad  as  mine  ? 

To  make  my  hermit-home  complete, 
I  brought  clear  water  ft*om  the  spring. 
Praised  in  its  own  low  murmuring  — 

And  cresses  glossy  wet 

And  so,  I  thought  my  likeness  grew 
(Without  the  meUncholy  tale) 
To  gentle  hermit  of  the  dude, 

Aiid  Angelina  too ! 

For  oft  I  read  within  my  nook 
Such  minstrel  stories  !  till  the  breen 
Blade  sounds  poetic  in  the  trees — 

And  then  I  shut  the  bodL 

If  I  shut  this  wherein  I  write, 
I  hear  no  more  the  wind  athwart 
Those  trees  !--nox*feel  that  childish  heari 

Delighting  in  delight ! 

My  childhood  from  my  life  is  parted  ; 
My  footstep  from  the  moss  which  drew 
Its  feir  circle  round  :  anew 

The  garden  is  deserted ! 

Another  thrush  may  there  rehearse 
The  madrigals  which  sweetest  are  — 
No  more  for  me  !  —  myself  a&r 

Do  sing  a  sadder  verse ! 

Ah  me !  ah  me !  when  ent  I  lay 
In  that  child's-nest  so  greenly  wrou^ki, 
I  laughed  to  myself  and  thought 

«  The  time  will  pass  away !" 

I  laughed  still,  and  did  not  fear 
But  that,  whene'er  was  past  away 
The  childish  time,  some  hapj^er  play 

My  womanhood  would  cheer. 

.  I  knew  time  would  pass  away  — 
And  yet  beside  the  rose-tree  wall. 
Dear  God  !— how  seldom,  if  at  all, 
I  looked  up  to  pray  ! 

The  time  is  past — and  now  that  grow* 
The  ovpress  high  among  the  tr 
And  I  behold  white  sepulchres 

As  well  as  the  white  rose — 

When  wiser,  meeker,  thoogfats  ut  g^r^h. 
And  I  have  learnt  to  lift  my  fhee. 
Remembering  earth's  greenest  plaee 

The  color  draws  ftt>m  heaven  -» 


It  something  saith  ibr  earth^ 
But  more  for  heavenly  prondae  flree. 
That  I  who  was,  would  shrink  lo^ 

That  happy  ohiki  again. 
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IVom  tbe  North  British  Berleir. 

1.  Report  from  the  Select  Comrtdttee  on  the 

Observance  of  the  Sabbath  day;  with  the 
MiinUes  of  Evidence  and  Appendix.  Or- 
dered by  the  Hoose  of  Commons  to  be 
printed.    Aueust  6, 1832. 

2.  The  Duty  of  (Sserving  the  Christian  Sab- 

bathf  enforced  in  a  Sermon,  preached  be- 
fore the  University  of  Ctmwridge,  cj-c. 
By  Samuel  Lee,  D.  D.,  Regius  I^ofessor 
of  Hebrew  ia  the  UDiversity,  &c.  Seooad 
Edition.    London,  1834. 

S.  The  Pearl  of  Days.  By  a  Laborer^s  Daugh- 
ter.   London,  1848. 

4.  The  Hendersonian  Testimony.  Edinburgh, 
1849. 

Si  Memoirs  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  of  Lochnaw, 
Bart.  By  Thomas  M'Crie,  D.  D.  Sec- 
ond Edition.     Edinburgh,  1852. 

^.  Statistics  and  Facts  in  Reftrence  to  the  Lord^s 
Day.  By  the  Rev.  John  Batlee,  B.  A., 
Clerical  Secretary  to  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting the  due  Obsenrance  of  the  Lord's 
Day.    London,  1852. 

When  things  are  considered  firom  the  out- 
cfde,  the  number  Two  is  certainly  the  most 
apparent  cipher  of  the  world ;  and  that  owing 
to  the  very  nature  of  existence.  All  things 
go  flocking  in  pairs  before  hoary  Proteus,  that 
thne-honored  shepherd  of  the  Dorian  mythol- 
<jgy,  who  continually  drove  his  countless  crea- 
tures over  the  fields  of  space,  and  was  the  sym- 
bol of  the  heaven-descended  energy,  or  soul, 
of  the  visible  universe.  Every  positive  has 
its  negative,  every  part  its  counterpart,  every 
right  its  left,  every  surface  its  substance, 
everv  position  its  opposite,  every  ^es  its  no. 
Each  child  of  the  Mighty  Mother  is  united  in 
marriage  with  another,  and  the  two  are  one ; 
but  each  is  nothinz  without,  the  other,  or 
rather  (not  to  state  the  point  too  curiously  at 
present)  each  is  quite  another  thing  w'itbout 
the  other.  Sun  and  planet,  earth  and  moon, 
night  and  day,  cold  and  heat,  plant  and  ani- 
mal, animid  and  man,  roan  and  woman,  soul 
and  body,  are  so  many  instances  of  this  dual- 
ly. Yet  the  contemplation  of  these  rela- 
taoDS  is  unsatis&ctory,  so  lone  as  this  exter- 
md  point  of  view  is  insisted  upon.  There 
must  be  some  deeper  law,  underlying  all  this 
.ippaxent  duality ;  and  so,  indeed,  there  is ; 
but  it  cannot  be  seen  without  looking  at 
IbingB  firom  tbe  inside,  that  is  to  say,  not 
from  tbe  sensation  of  them  (nor  yet  the  Judg- 
ment according  to  sense  concerning  them) 
but  fix>m  tbe  Idea ;  —  for  this  is  one  of  those 
weightier  matters  which  yield  their  secret 
cmlir  to  the  eye  of  spiritual  discernment. 

Beheld  from  the  ideal  point  of  view,  then, 
nij^ht  18  not  night  without  day,  nor  dayday 
DTitboat  night.  The  thought  of  night  implies 
that  of  day.  Be  it  supposed  that  the  earth 
£d  not  turn  on  its  axis,  yet  going  round  the 


sun  once  a  year,  so  that  one  hemisphete 
should  bask  in  continual  light,  and  the  other 
lie  in  boundless  shade.  The  imaginable 
Adam  of  the  darkling  side  could  never  havj^ 
called  the  unchanging  state  of  his  dreary 
eardens  by  the  name  of  night ;  nor  the  rest- 
less denizen  of  the  unshadowed  and  excessive 
paradise  have  ever  known  that  the  sun  was 
the  Lord  of  Day.  It  is  impossible  to  pnh- 
nounce  the  conception  of  Day,  in  the  mind, 
without  speaking  that  of  Night  at  the  same 
time,  and  also  without  (likewise  in  the  same 
moment  of  thought)  the  intellectual  sense  of 
the  likeness  in  unlikeness  of  Day  and  Night* 
Think  Day,  and  you  also  think  both  Night 
and  the  Relation  between  Day  and  Night.  In 
truth  then  the  idea  (call  it  that  of  Day,  or  that 
of  Night)  is  threefold,  not  twofold  ;  —  Dav, 
Night,  and  their  Relation.  Dav  is  the  thesis. 
Night  the  antithesis,  their  Relation  the  me- 
sothesis  of  the  triad — for  triad  it  is,  and  not 
a  mere  pair  or  duad,  after  all.  It  is  the  same 
with  all  the  other  couples  cited  above,  and 
with  all  couples,  for  every  idea  is  a  trinit*- 
rian.  Positive  pole,  negative  one,  and  that 
middle  term  wherein  they  are  made  one ;  sun, 
planet,  their  relation  ;  solar  atom,  planetary 
one,  their  conjunction;  and  so  forth.  The 
term  of  relation,  betwixt  the  opposites  in 
these  ideal  pairs,  is  sometimes  called  the 
Point  of  Indifierence^  the  mesoteric  Point,  tbe 
Mid-point.  This  mid-point  is  to  be  seen  stand- 
ing betwixt  its  right  and  left  fellow-elements 
in  every  dictionary;  for  example.  Men,  Man^ 
Women  ;  or  adjectively,  male,  numan,  female. 
*'  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  imaze ;  in 
the  image  of  God  created  he  him  ;  male  and 
female  created  he  them." 

Now  this  threefold  constitution  of  ideas  is 
universal.  As  all  things  seem  to  go  in  pairs 
to  sense,  and  to  the  understanding,  so  all  are 
seen  in  threes  by  reason.  This  law  of  anti- 
nomy is  no  limited,  no  planetary  law,  nor  yet 
peculiarly  human ;  it  is  cosmioal,  all-embrao- 
ing,  ideal,  divine.  Not  only  is  it  impossible 
for  man  to  think  Beauty  without  sipiultane- 
ously  thinking  Deformity,  and  their  Point  of 
Indifl&rence,  Justice  without  Injustice  and 
theirs.  Unity  without  Multiplicity  and  theirs ; 
but  those  several  theses  (Beauty,  Justice, 
Unity,  namely)  cannot  be  thought  without 
these  their  antitheses,  and  without  tbe 
respective  middle  terms  of  the  pairs.  As 
the  eye  of  common-sense  cannot  nave  an  in- 
side without  an  outside,  nor  a  solar  orb  wit^ 
out  a  planetary  orbicldi  (inasmUoh  as  it  ceaseii 
to  be  solar  the  instant  it  is  stript  of  its  planet), 
so  the  eye  of  reason  cannot  see  an  insidft 
without  seeing  an  outside  and  also  their  con- 
nection as  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  on» 
and  the  same  thing,  nor  a  sun  without  hia 
planet  and  their  synthesis  in  the  solar  sys- 
tem. In  short,  three-in-one  is  the  law  of  all 
thought  and  of  all  things.    Nothing  has  beea- 
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created,  Dothine  can  be  thought ,  except  upon 
the  principle  of  three-ia-one. '  Three-iD-ODe 
is  the  deepeBt-Wing  cipher  of  the  universe. 

It  were  irrelevant  in  the  present  connexion 
to  enlarge  on  the  significanoe  of  the  number 
fi?e,  or  rather  of  five-in-one  — for  such  is  the 
true  formula  of  all  those  Pythagorean  figures, 
which  have  so  pleased  and  tanttuized  the  mind 
of  man  in  every  f^e.  It  was  on  the  fifth  day  of 
creation  that  the  animal  kingdom  proper 
made  its  appearance  ;  —  but,  of  course,  man  is 
never  to  be  included  in  that  kingdom,  seeing 
he  is  an  animal  and  something  more,  that 
something  more  being  his  greater  part.  It  were 
as  philosophical,  in  &ct,  to  doss  an  animal 
with  the  vegetable  world,  merely  because  it  is  a 
plant  and  something  more,  as  to  call  man  on 
animal.  He  is  in  the  kingdom,  but  not  of  it ; 
he  has  a  sphere  all  to  himself,  constituting 
and  belonging  to  the  fifth  kingdJhi  of  terres- 
trial nature.  Precisely  as  a  mineral  is  a 
congeries  of  atoms  and  something  more,  as  a 
plant  is  a  mineral  and  something  more,  and  as 
an  animal  is  a  vegetable  and  something  more, 
is  man  (be  it  repeated  aloud)  an  animal  and 
something  far  more  —  the  space  between  him 
and  the  highest  of  the  brutes  being  immeasura- 
bly greater  than  what  separates  the  ox  from  his 
pasture,  or  the  heather  from  the  rock  to 
which  it  clings.  It  was  therefore  on  the 
Fifth  day  that  the  animal  world  was  made 
manifest  in  the  beginning,  according  to  the 
Scripture.  Now,  there  are  five  kinds  of  sensi- 
ble forms,  five  structures  or  tissues,  in  the 
eeneral  anatomy  of  the  animal  nature ;  there 
19  the  amorphous,  exemplified  by  the  earthy 
nature  of  the  bones  and  the  futty  matters  of 
the  cellular  substance ;  there  is  the  globular 
shown  in  the  blood,  *'  which  is  the  life  ;"  the 
oellular,  particularly  seen  in  the  skint\y 
parts,  but  shed  through  the  whole  frame, 
covering,  protecting,  and  supporting ;  the 
fibrous,  the  specific  tissue  of  tlie  muscular 
system,  and  entering  into  all  tubular  struc- 
tures ;  and,  fifthly,  there  is  the  cerebral,  the 
proper  matter  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  which 
no  man  can  yet  describe  or  qualify.  There 
are  likewise  five  organic  systems  in  the  more 
exalted  *'  moving  creature  that  hath  life  ;*' 
the  stomach  and  its  assistant  chvle-elaborat- 
ing  organs ;  the  quickening  and  ciroulatins 
system,  namely,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and 
the  vessels ;  the  muscular  and  bony,  or  the 
locomotive  apparatus ;  the  reproductive  one ; 
and,  fifthly, the  nervous  svstem  —  '*  the  be-all 
and  the  end-all  here."  Then  the  higher  ani- 
mal trunk  (even  such  as  occurs  in  the  ceta- 
ceous sea-brutes,  or  great  whales  of  the  fifth 
day),  itself  containing  five  well-marked  com- 
partments, sends  out  five  limbs,  two  hind- 
legs,  two  fore  le^  or  arms  or  wingSt  ^^d  one 
neck ;  —  for  the  innocent  reader  must  under- 
stand that  these  new  anatomists  consider  the 
animal  head  as  nothing  more  than  the  last 


vertebra,  or  end-bone  of  the  neck,  developed 
to  extravagance,  as  if  it  had  been  made  of  ob- 
stinate zuuas  (like  that  in  the  well-known 
tale)  and  slowly  expanded  bv  some  patient 
blow-pipe  ;  and  as  for  the  tail,  it  is  just  Uie 
other  end  of  the  neck,  and  it  can  be  done 
without,  witness  Man  himself.  Indeed,  Man 
himself  is  the  most  perfect  type,  by  way  of 
inclusion  always,  of  tne  animal  form  ;  just  as 
a  lion  is  really  a  more  finished  plant  than  any 
rooted  palm  in  his  jungle.  It  is  therefore  noi 
out  of  place  to  take  notice  of  his  five  senses, 
the  five  parts  of  which  each  of  his  legs  and 
arms  is  composed,  the  five  fingers  of  his 
hand,  the  five  toes  of  his  foot,  and  the  five 
teeth  in  each  of  his  four  infantile  jaws  (those 
legs  and  arms  of  the  face,  the  nose  being  the 
fiicial  fifth  or  neck) ,  not  to  mention  any  more 
of  these  fantastical,  but  obtrusive  and  innu- 
merable fives.  In  short,  the  prevalence  of 
this  number  Five  in  the  animal  domain  has 
impressed  the  more  recent  mind  of  Europe 
with  its  image,  just  as  it  seized  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  men  of  eld  ;  and  an  eminent  con- 
tinental naturalist  founds  his  classification  on 
the  fact,  taking  Five  as  the  cipher  of  ani- 
mated nature. 

To  carry  these  cursory  remarks  about  this 
number,  and  the  fifth  note  of  the  weekly 
octave,  a  little  farther  (b^  wajr  of  curiosity, 
if  not  for  much  edification)  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  an  interesting  and  important 
proposition  has  been  advanc^  and  argued  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Lee,  the  learned  and  authorita- 
tive Hebraist  of  Cambridge,  which  will  be 
found  to  afiect  the  present  question  in  a 
touching  manner.*  That  proposition  is  to 
the  threefold  effect ;  first,  tnat  the  primitive 
Sabbath  of  those  patriarchal  epochs,  which 
went  before  the  Exodus  of  the  rising  He- 
brew people  from  Egypt,  was  in  reality  pot 
back  a  day  by  Moses,  after  and  in  commemo- 
ration of  that  outcoming  ;  secondly,  that  this 
was  intended  to  be  a  temporary  and  purely 
Jewish  change,  or  a  mere  deciduous  graft, 
foreordained  to  fiUl  off  when  the  fulness  of 
the  time  should  come  for  making  the  whole 
world  kin  by  and  in  Jesus  Christ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  the  Sunday  of  Christendom  is 
actually  the  Sabbath-day  of  Abraham;  The 
professor  pleads  for  this  view  with  much 
erudition,  and  with  a  great  show  of  reason  ; 
and  he  cites  names  no  less  redoubtable  than 
Capellus,  Ussher,  and  Gale  in  favor  of  tha 
point,  in  whose  researches  the  same  result 
nad  come  out.  Now  there  is  certainly  no 
doubt,  but  that  the  all-conceiving  editorial 
Wo  are  competent  to  the  criticism  of  any 
and  everything  under  the  sun ;  but  I,  the 
the  present  organ  of  that  singular  Plurality, 
know  nothine  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  and  an- 
tiquities, and  therefore  refrain  from  venturing 

*  See  the  Sermon  named  ia  the  heading  ef  this 
I  artiole. 
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an  opinion  on  the  truth  of  this  most  ingonioas 
and  fruitful  speculation.*  But  suppose  it 
to  be  proved  (and  the  extra-judicial  mind  will 
t)erhaps  find  it  difficult  to  resist)  then  it  fol- 
lows that  the  Saviour  arose,  not  on  the  first  day 
of  any  but  the  Jewish,  temporary,  and  pur- 
posely misdated  week,  but  on  the  old,  new, 
and  sempiternal  Sabbath  of  the  world,  as  our 
divine  observes. 

To  come  down  from  those  more  solemn  alti- 
tudes, and  take  up  the  numerical  thread 
again :  It  might  be  charming,  especially  to 
Buch  as  are  never  afraid  to  inquire  too  curi- 
ously, to  find  out  why  Five  follows  Three  with 
1^0  much  pertinacity  everywhere ;  why  it  lays 
hold  on  us  every  time  we  shake  hands  ;  why 
it  answers  our  eye  from  so  many  hi^h  places ; 
what  its  ideal  significance  is ;  what  it  means ; 
—  in  one  word,  what  its  rational  ground  can 
be ;  but  Terminus  forbids.  It  was  ooth  desir^ 
able  and  in  keeping  to  bring  out  the  secret  of 
the  tri-unit^  of  all  things  and  all  thoughts,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  criticism,  and  that  be- 
cause of  its  symbolical  relation  to  the  Divine 
Trinity ;  but  these  notes  and  queries  about 
the  natural  and  ideal  Pentad  or  quincunx  (to 
steal  an  illustration  fiK>m  the  l&dscape-gar- 
dener)  are  intended  partly  to  deepen  the  sense 
of  numerical  periodicity  in  the  affiurs  of  the 
constitution  of  man,  and  pju^tly  to  serve  as  a 
bridge  from  the  cosmical  Triad  to  that  pecu- 
liarly human  cipher,  number  Seven,  which  is 
the  proper  object  of  Christian  and  civilized 
aoUcituoe  in  this  the  nineteenth  oentury. 

According  to  the  popular  thought,  finding 
its  voice  in  poetry,  the  life  of  Man  has  seven 
ages.  It  is  certain  that  his  average  seon,  or 
proper  period,  is  now  threescore  years  and 
ten,  bein^  ten  times  seven  years;  and  the 
diinaoteric  periods  of  his  length  of  days  in 
any  case,  according  to  broad  and  general 
observation,  are  so  many  multiples  of  the 
same  number.  In  the  language  of  science, 
though  not  that  of  the  nursery,  the  time  of 
infancy  lasts  seven  years.  Then  the  first 
teeth  have  come  laboriously  out,  during  the 
six  years ;  and  had  their  little  day  of  rest,  in 
the  seventh.  Then  the  volume  of  the  brain 
(not  the  head)  is  completed ;  at  least,  by  the 
oonsent  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  phys- 
iologists ;  and  the  fact,  as  it  stands,  has  been 
heaved  as  a  conclusive  battering-ram  against 
phrenology,  by  no  less  great  a  philosopher 
than  Sir  William  Hamilton.  Yet  the  propo- 
sition appears  to  be  true  only  in  a  manner ; 
and  that  a  manner  not  incompatible  with 
some  actual  or  possible  physiognomy  of  the 

*  Having  thns  eliminated  the  Ego  from  the  JVm, 
the  dUiinction  Bhall  oooasionally  be  kept  in  view 
daring  the  progress  of  the  present  disoassion,  in  or- 
der to  save  Our  M^esty  from  the  oonsequences  of 
anj  opinion  whioh  may  be  deemed  too  personal  and 
Uiaited. 


head,  which  phrenology  is  or  may  well  be- 
come. From  the  measurements  of  a  more 
experienced  and  accurate  crauiomcter  than 
any  predecessor,  Mr.  Straton,  it  comes  out 
that,  while  the  general  figure  and  bulk  of  the 
brain  is  finished  within  the  first  seven  years 
of  life,  yet,  in  a  large  porportion  of  men,  the 
thing  swells  and  fills  up  in  a  measurabb 
enough  degree,  and  in  the  few  it  actually 
grows  and  alters  its  shape,  till  the  end  of  the 
forty-ninth  annual  revolution,  a  period  of 
seven  sevens,  and  the  real  completion  of  u 
man.*  It  is  not  only  allowed,  however,  but 
strongly  affirmed  by  this  observer,  that  the 
expansion  taking  place  (even  in  a  Napoleon 
or,  let  it  be  supposed,  a  Shakspeare  or  a 
Newton)  betwixt  seven  and  forty-nine  is 
small,  in  comparison  with  not  only  the  growth 
from  zero  to  seven,  but  even  with  what  occurs 
between  one  end  and  the  other  of  any  of  the 
first  seven  years.  To  continue  ;  —  the  boy  or 
girl  ceases,  and  the  man  or  woman  begins  to 
appear,  upon  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  or 
second  seventh  year.  Adolescence  is  done  by 
the  end  of  twenty-one,  the  third  seventh  ; 
manhood  and  womanhood  are  brought  to  per- 
fection (as  such)  by  the  twenty-eighth  or 
fourth  seventh  year ;  and  so  forth  :  —  but  it  is 
always  to  be  understood  that  these  periods  and 
figures  are  deduced  from  a  generalization 
fc^en,  not  only  from  all  climates,  but  also 
firom  both  sexes ;  for  if  woman  is  earlier,  man 
is  later,  and  the  balance  must  be  struck 
between  them  for  undivided  humanity.  If 
the  hand  is  analyzed,  you  have  seven  piecel 
—  five  fingers,  metacarpus,  and  carpus;  the 
foot  —  five  toes,  tarsus,  and  metatarsus  :  and 
when  the  arm  is  examined  more  curiously, 
than  in  that  first  glance  which  divides  it  into 
five,  it  yields  you  seven  parts  —  the  shoulder- 
blade  and  ooilar-bone  (composing  the  shoul- 
der), the  humerus,  the  ulna  or  eil-long  bone 
of  the  forearm,  the  fibula  or  brooch-pin  bone 
of  the  same  (and  the  reason  these  are  counted 
two  is  obvious  —  the  latter  is  planetary  to  the 
fbrmer,  it  revolves  round  it,  it  has  a  purpose 
of  its  own,  it  and  its  muscular  system  turn 
the  wrist  on  the  ell-bone,  which  alone  is  the 
true  forearm),  the  carpal  system  or  wrist,  the 
metacarpal  or  palm,  and,  seventhly,  the 
digital  one  or  bunch  of  fingers.  In  short, 
just  as  the  first  look  at  man  divides  him  into 
threes,  and  the  second  into  fives,  he  fiiUs  into 
sevens  at  the  third  aiAilysis ;  and  pages 
might  be  filled  with  its  results,  but  it  is  better 
to  refrain  from  anatomical  detail.  It  has  to 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  pious  mediae- 
val transcendalists  vrere  so  pungently  im- 
pressed by  the  sevensomeness  of  the  micro- 
cosm, as  they  denominated  man,  that,  having 
descried  seven  planets,  they  thought  there 

*  Researohes  in  Cerebral  Development,  Ae.    By 
Jamei  Straton.    London,  1851. 
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Maid  not  possibly  be  any  mora,  and  therefore 
they  made  no  more  disooveries  in  that  direc- 
tion. They  did  the  very  same  by  their  seven 
poor  metals:  and  they  associated  these  bright 
Dodies,  both  in  name  and  in  the  idea  of  mys- 
tical correspondence,  with  the  days  of  the 
week  and  the  planets,  gold  with  Sunday  and 
the  Sun  (for  Sol  was  dethroned  in  the  days  of 
the  Ptolemaic  Astronomy,  and  degraded  to 
the  planetary  estate),  silver  with  Monday 
and  the  moon  ;  and  so  forth  throughout  the 
triple  series.  One  can  only  say  that  the  new 
Astronomy  and  Chemistry  have  exploded  all 
this  cunningly  devised  superstructure;  but 
the  number  of  the  planets  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined, far  less  that  of  the  metals,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  saying  what  multiples  of  seven 
may  come  out  in  the  long  run.  It  is  just 
possible,  then,  that  the  antique  planetary  and 
metallic  Seven  may  turn  out  to  oe  something 
more  than  fantastical  jargon :  —  although  it  is 
certainly  impossible  not  to  laugh  at  the  con- 
ceit of  one  of  the  latest  ornaments  of  those 
old  schools,  who  argued,  against  the  earlier 
Copcrnicans,  that  it  is  beyond  Omnipotence 
there  should  be  more  than  seven  planets, 
because  there  are  only  seven  metals,  and  only 
seven  holes  in  the  head —  two  eyes,  two  ears, 
two  nostrils,  and  one  mouth  ! 

The  majority  of  our  readers,  and  all  our 
critics  (since  even  critics  and  critics'  critics 
have  critics,  like  the  dogs'  man's  man's  man 
of  my  Lord  Harkaway's  kennel)  will  think 
this  all  moonshine  ;  yet  your  positive,  scepti- 
cal, and  contemptuous  Modem  Science  is  not, 
dares  not,  and  cannot  be  ashamed  of  Seven ; 
for  moonshine  itself  is  a  web  of  seven-twisted 
thread,  and  the  moon  (that  Penelope,  who 
weaves  the  ever-vanishine  fabric)  goes  on  her 
way,  and  does  all  her  stints  of  work,  to  the 
music  of  the  same  homely  number,  whereby 
the  verv  sea,  "  and  the  dead  that  are  in  it," 
are  rocked  in  their  great  cradle  to  the  self- 
same tune.  No  sooner  is  a  pencil  of  light 
made  to  pass  through  a  prism,  than  it  blabs 
its  secret,  and  shows  itself  seven-twined  and 
beautiful.  It  is  to  no  purpose  that  the  more 
refining  optician  avers,  that  there  are  only 
three  primary  colors.  Possibly,  nay  cer- 
tainly, there  are ;  but  there  ore  seven  colors 
of  the  rtdnbow,  for  all  that.  It  is  here  as 
elsewhere,  in  fact ;  for  the  first  analysis  gives 
three,  the  second  five,  and  the  thini  seven ; 
the  first,  third,  and  fifth  constituting  the 
natural  chord  of  this  painted  scale.  Ever 
since  God  did  set  his  bow  in  the  cloud,  that 
rested  on  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  over 
ajpunst  Noah  and  his  household,  on  the  occa- 
■lOQ  of  that  first  family-worship  after  the 
flood,  the  children  of  Light  have  been  saying, 
We  too  are  Seven,  with  speechful  look,  if  not 
with  still  small  voice.  But  if  the  eye  is 
silent,  the  ear  is  not  deaf  to  the  seven-toned 
rhythm  of  the  anivexse,  nor  the  mouth  dumb 


to  eive  it  echo,  nor  yet  the  fingers  without 
skill  to  fetch  its  antitype  oat  of  reeds  and 
pipes  and  strings.  Music,  that  catholic  and 
published  tongue,  that  speech  of  cherubim  and 
seraphim,  that  poetry  tslsen  wing,  that  science 
passed  into  ecstasy,  that  transfiguration  of  tbs 
common  state  of  man  (whether  in  the  body, 
or  out  of  the  body,  one  cannot  tell)  is  also  a 
system  of  sevens.  Enough,  in  short,  might 
de  advanced  to  show  that  anatomy,  phys^ 
iolovy,  optics,  astronomy,  and  the  science  of 
mu8i6  (which  are  surely  not  superstitious,  nor 
mystical,  nor  transcendental,  nor  credulous  of 
ancient  authority)  are  all  familiar  with  **  th» 
peculiarly  human  number  Seven,"  as  we  hav» 
ventured  to  define  it ; — and  that  not  only  b^ 
cause  the  body  of  man  (that  organisation  and 
summary  of  the  known  powers  of  nature)  it 
figured  all  over,  without  and  within,  with 
Seven,  but  also  because  his  thought  has 
(sometimes  instinctively,  sometimes  ratioli- 
ally,  sometimes  in  superstition)  embraced  and 
sanctified  it  in  all  a^s  and  lands,  and  like- 
wise because  it  is  the  astronomiod  ratio  of 
the  sub-system  to  which  his  world  belongs* 
namely,  that  of  the  earth-and-moon.  It  is  a 
number  whfch  his  spirit  knows,  which  his 
soul  loves,  which  his  body  like  an  illuminated 
missal  shows  forth ;  and  it  is  the  very  num^ 
ber  of  his  house  in  the  heavens ;  on  irresisti*^ 
ble  fact,  which  carries  the  mind  right  into  tht 
heart  of  the  proper  topic  of  this  various,  bat 
not  unproportioned,  dissertation. 

It  is  certain  that  the  division  of  man's  tima 
into  octaves,  that  is,  into  weeks  of  seven  days 
each  (the  octave  of  one,  being  the  first  of  tM 
next  week)  is  coextensive  with  history  and 
tradition,  and  also  coextensive  with  tht 
world,  except  in  those  places  where  feebW 
races  have  gone  prematurely  down  into 
dotage;  and  such  division  has  always  been 
associated  with  the  more  or  less  serious  con* 
secration  of  one  day,  in  the  seven,  as  peculiar 
and  supreme.  Secular  historians  have  never 
been  slow  to  admit  the  fact ;  the  fathers  of 
the  church  were  forward  to  procltum  it ;  and 
modern  divines  have  not  ne^ected  to  keep  it 
forward.  The  day  distinguished  as  festival,, 
holiday,  or  high  (Jay  of  some  sort,  has  invar>» 
ably  been  that  of  the  sun,  the  symbol  of  ths 
creative  energy  of  the  invisible  Godhead ;  or 
at  least  the  same  day,  with  a  corresponding 
name  and  significance.  In  truth,  Dupuis,  in 
his  famous  Oriipne  de  tous  les  Ctdtes  (which 

E resents  an  infamously  shallow  theory  of 
uman  worship,  however)  insisted  that  th« 
system  of  chronology,  tne  mytholofftes  of 
Egypt,  India,  old  Greece,  and  even  rae  m^ 
thology  (as  he  considered  it)  of  Christendom . 
have  all  sprung  out  of  an  elaborate  scheme  or 
Sun-worship  and  its  Sundays ;  and  the  book 
is  so  full  of  curious  and  important  things, 
that  the  student  of  these  matters  mi^ht  weU 
study   it   with   advantage,  appropriate    ita 
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treasures,  and  then  laugh  at  its  presumption 
in  trying  to  explain  a  deeper  phenomenon  by 
means  of  one  lying  nearer  the  surface— -as  if  a 
great  brass  handle  could  unlock  the  gates  of 
St.  Paulas  in  London  city  without  a  key ! 
When  the  sevensome  analysis  of  Time  began, 
history  cannot  tell,  inductive  science  cannot 
find  out,  and  no  conjectural  Dupuis  or  Volney 
of  them  all  can  divine.  Not  only  as  a  writer 
in  a  Christian  Review ;  nor  yet  as  one  who 
makes  bold  to  '*  claim  the  honorable  stvle  of 
a  Christian,"  aller  the  manner  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  in  his  preamble  to  his  account  of  the 
Religion  of  a  Physiciiw ;  but  also  as  the 
humblest  of  the  disciples  of  an  older  philoso- 
phy, drawn  from  profounder  sources  than 
that  of  Ilelvetius  and  the  Encyclopedia,  I 
have  noc  a  doubt  upon  the  point.  I  believe 
that  man  knew  this,  and  many  a  far  deeper 
secret,  in  Paradise,  during  the  true  pre-nis- 
torio  epoch  of  human  story  ;*  and  that,  after 
the  fiui  firom  the  intuitive  and  holy  life  of 
£den,  these  things  could  not  be  forgotten  in  a 
day.  Such  is  the  idea  set  forth  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  Book  of  Genesis ;  and  since  it  is 
impossible  to  argue  so  great  a  proposition 
within  these  limits,  it  is  better  just  to  alight 
at  once  on  the  plain  &ot,  be  its  mterpretation 
what  it  may,  that  the  oldest  written  record  in 
the  world  not  only  claims  a  pre-historio  and 
all-conoeiving  epoch  or  angelic  infancy  for  the 
life  of  humanity,  but  at  once  announces  the 
measure  of  earthly  time  by  Seven,  and  that 
from  the  divine  side  of  the  thine.  Before 
going  a  step  fiirther  then,  let  us  look  into  this 
miraculous  account  of  the  creation.  It  is  a 
strange  story,  and  every  well-bred  child  in 
Christendom  knows  it  by  heart;  but  few 
bearded  men  con  agree  about  it,  although  no 
one  is  willing  to  give  it  up,  it  is  so  strange 
and  true. 

In  TBI  BEQiNNiNO  (how  high  and  awful  an 
archway  into  the  scene!) — In  the  bbqinninq 
QoD  (not  found  out  by  arguments  of  design, 
nor  deduced  from  first  principles,  but  known 
without  a  doubt,  as  the  fiither  is  known  to  his 
children)  created  the  deaven  and  the 
EARTH.  In  the  beginning  (wherein  was  the 
Word)  the  city  of  God  had  been  founded ;  the 
solar  system  and  our  world  had  been  set  in 
motion ;  but  *'  the  earth  was  without  form, 
and  void ;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of 
the  deep,"  which  covered  it  round.  But 
**  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters"  once  more ;  and  then  besan  that  prep- 
aration of  the  world  for  the  inhabitation  of 
man,  which  is  eommonlv  called  the  Creation  ; 
bat,  in  reality,^the  earth  had  been  made  un- 
known arans  before,  even  *'  in  the  beginning." 

I.  For  unknown  SBons  the  son  had  been 

*  TnXj  pre-historio,  beoaiue  not  progressive,  being 
Adl.  Historj  wants  struggle,  development,  rise, 
advuMemenl,  as  its  objects.  A  nanatlve  of  innooent 
4a7i  among  the  perfect  is  not  History. 


standing  in  the  midst  of  h^  planets  and  their 
satellite,  but  no  ray  of  light  had  yet  reached 
the  face  of  our  deep,  either  because  the  sun 
had  not  yet  grown  luminous,  or  more  likely  be- 
cause the  vaporous  darkness,  that  brooded  over 
our  waters,  was  still  too  thick.  But  at  last 
it  came,  though  not  in  sudden  and  full  enough 
blaze  to  show  the  figures  of  either  sun  or 
moon ;  and  a  sunless  gray  morning  arose 
upon  the  eorth,  to  be  followed  b^  a  moonless 
evening  ;  for  *'  God  divided  the  light  from  th« 
darkness ;"  and  *'  the  morning  and  the  even- 
ing," namely,  the  day  and  the  night,  "  were 
the  first  day;"  the  da^  of  the  coming  of 
light,  therefore  of  necessity  the  first;  the  day 
of  the  first  glad  tidings  of  the  sun ;  the  San- 
day  of  the  awakening  week  of  time. 

II.  Under  the  impulse  of  this  new-come 
accession  of  muffled  solar  radiance,  the  waters 
divided  ;  part  arose,  namely,  the  horrid  mist, 
and  fiishioned  itself  into  a  spheral  and  un^ 
broken  cloud;  port  remainea  below,  as  it 
was,  namely,  the  liquid  element;  and  the 
atmospheric  or  skyey  firmament  stood  be^ 
tween  them.  The  clay  and  night  of  this 
world-wide  sublimation  **  were  the  second 
day."  One  misht  well  conjecture  that  the 
air  was  so  far  cleared  in  the  course  of  the 
day-time  of  this  day,  that  even  the  reflected 
li^ht  of  the  moon  might  penetrate,  thouf^h 
still  too  faintly  to  reveal  her  fiirm ;  and  in 
that  most  impossible  case,  it  has  been  ap- 
propriately invested  with  the  name  of  Mon- 
day. 

III.  The  next  process  was  the  standing  out 
of  the  dryland  or  earth,  and  the  fathering 
of  the  water  into  seas;  followed  by  the 
springing  of**  tender  grass,"  or  those  seedless 
plants  called  acotyledons ;  of  **  the  herb 
yielding  seed,"  or  the  monocotyledons ;  and 
of  *'  the  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind, 
whose  seed  is  in  itself,  upon  the  earth,"  the 
crowning  class  or  dicotyledons,  capable  of 
propagation  by  crafts  and  cuts,  their  seed 
being  in  themselves  upon  the  earth.  This 
was  the  third  epoch  ;  that  of  the  coming  forth 
of  continents  and  islands,  and  their  jgetting 
covered  with  the  three  kinds  of  plant,  in  their 
right  order  of  succession ;  first,  with  stony 
lichens,  muddy  funguses,  tender  mosses,  ferns, 
and  the  like;  then,  with  reeds,  grasses, 
palms,  and  all  manner  of  herbs  yielding  seed, 
out  whose  seed  is  not  in  themselves;  and, 
thirdly,  with  the  completed  vegetable,  whose 
British  type  is  the  oak  with  its  acorns.  This 
is  the  Tuesday  of  our  week ;  the  day  of  the 
manifestation  of  vegetable  organization  and 
irritability,  call  it  Ofe  who  will ;  sacred  in 
that  Scandinarian  fonn  of  the  old  Pagan  mv* 
tholo^,  which  cannot  but  be  dear  to  toe 
imagination  of  men  who  use  the  Enriish 
toneue,  to  l>pr  or  Tuesco,  the  god  of  battfo  or 
conflict,  the  divine  symbol  of  efibrt  yet  in 
process. 
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IV.  While  vegetation  ran  riot  over  the 
drippiDg  earth  (and  that  nnder  a  leaden  sky, 
6 till  unbroken  br  a  streak  of  blue,  or  even 
traversed  by  a  bfood-red  beamless  orb)  nature 
could  not  unfold  her  ulterior  resources ;  but 
that  vast  exuberance  of  every  kind  of  plant 
Bwiftlj  appropriated  and  solidified  enormous 
volumes  of  the  atmospheric  moisture ;  and  it 
is  just  possible  that  tney  also  sucked  in  and 
assimilated  opaque  vapors  or  gases  now  not 
known  so  as  to  clear  the  way  for  the  true 
arising  of  the  sun  on  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  day,  to  be  duly  followed  in  the  evening 
by  the  apparition  of  the  moon  and  stars  ;  the 
irradiations  of  the  solar  heat,  as  well  as 
other  obvious  powers,  having  meanwhile  been 
working  towards  the  same  magnificent  result. 
Such  was  the  splendid  work  of  the  palseonto- 
logical  Wednesday;  now  symbolized  and 
known  to  usjis  the  day  of  Woclen,  the  Valorous 
Person  of  the  multipersonal  godhead  of  our 
Norse  forefothers,  corresponding  with  the 
Hercules  of  the  Egyptian-Greek  theosopby. 
Hercules,  going  through  his  twelve  labors, 
was  the  sun,  going  through  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac ;  so  that  our  familiar  name  is  a  good 
one  for  this  the  day  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars. 

V.  The  Thursday  or  fifth  of  this  marvellous 
octave  was  made  memorable  by  a  new  and 
•trange  display  of  creative  power,  more  than 
worth  V  of  our  ancestral  conception  of  Thor  the 
Thunderer,  or  god  of  sheer  might.  It  was 
then  that  animal  life  began  to  appear.  The 
waters  brought  forth  abundantly  the  moving 
creature  that  hath  life  or  soul,  and  that  up  to 
the  level  of  the  great  whales  of  those  pre- 
adamic  seas :  while  every  winged  fowl,  luso, 
was  let  fiy  above  the  earth  in  the  open  firma- 
ment of  heaven.  The  cetacea  or  water-mam- 
mals (quadruple-hearted,  lungsed,  red-blooded, 
Oviparous,  breasted  creatures)  were  the  high- 
est manifestations  of  this  amazing  period ;  and 
they  belong  to  the  noblest  class  of  all,  even 
that  in  which  the  animal  body  of  Man  him- 
self is  included.  It  is  a  touching  thing,  in 
the  Mosaic  narrative,  that  God  is  not  repre- 
sented as  having  even  **seen  that  it  was 
good,*'  when  he  had  said,  **  Let  there  be  light, 
and  there  was  light  ;*'  nor  yet  on  the  con- 
summation of  the  purely  separative  work  of 
second  causes,  which  occurred  during  the 
second  day :  but  when  the  Earth  burst  into 
unrestrainable  vegetation,  during  the  progress 
of  the  Tuesdav  or  thiid  age,  *<  God  saw  that 
it  was  goodv'  and  likewise,  when  the  Sun 
had  flashed  for  the  first  time  upon  the  forest- 
green  and  ocean-blue  of  the  world,  and  the 
moon  bad  reechoed  the  Memnon-tone  of  his 
ray  in  the  evening,  and  the  stars  had  joined 
the  chorus  at  night,  again  **  God  saw  that  it 
was  good.**  But  now  living  things  sported 
in  the  waters  and  in  the  open  firmament ; 
happy  creatarea,  akin  to  Man,  and  therefore 


nearer  to  the  Creator  himself:  and  so,  it  is 
written  in  the  Scripture  for  us  to  read, ''  God 
blessed  them.'* 

VI.  Next  came  the  grand  day  of^work.  In 
the  morning,  the  animal  kingdom  was  carried 
to  completion  ;  the  unapparent  Maker  seeing 
it  to  be  good.  But  all  tnose  fish  of  the  sea, 
and  fowl  of  the  air,  and  cattle  upon  the  dry 
ground,  and  even  all  the  creeping  things  that 
creep  upon  the  earth,  were  unfinished  till  the 
coming  of  a  greater  than  they.  No  order  of 
things  is  complete  till  it  have  passed  into 
union  with  a  higher,  any  more  than  the 
seventh  sound  of  an  octave  is  complete  till  the 
eighth  or  first  of  a  higher  scale  nave  struck. 
The  atomic  order  is  incomplete  until  embodied 
in  the  mineral,  the  mineral  till  taken  up  into 
the  vegetable,  the  vegetable  till  lifled  into  the 
animal;  and  therefore  all  those  goodly  figures 
that  rested  in  the  coverts,  and  leaped  upon 
the  plains  and  mountain-sides  of  the  fore- 
worla,  were  but  an  uncrowned  rabble  (not 
even  definable  as  the  animal  kingdom)  until 
their  nature  should  have  passed  into  incor- 
poration and  unity  with  a  nobler,  that  is  to 
say,  until  the  coming  of  their  Lord.  **  So  God 
created  man  in  his  own  image :  in  the  image 
of  God  created  he  him;  male  and  femue 
created  he  them.  And  God  blessed  them : 
and  God  said  unto  them.  Be  fruitful,  and  mul- 
tiply, and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it; 
....  And  God  saw  everything  that  he  had 
made,  and,  behold,  it  was  very  good.  And 
the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  sixth 
day."  It  IS  almost  frivolous,  after  so  sublime 
a  quotation  as  this,  to  remark  that  the  prime 
feature  of  the  day,  in  so  far  as  man  and  woman 
are  concerned,  is  the  divine  command  to  be 
fruitful,  or  the  extension  of  the  law  of  animal 
propii^ation  to  man,  notwithstanding  that  he 
IS  infinitely  more  than  an  animal  (precisely 
as  an  animal  is  much  more  than  a  plant), 
having  been  made  in  the  image  of  God.  It 
is  douotless  on  that  account  that  the  day  of 
our  week,  corresponding  with  this  creative 
sixth,  is  dedicated  to  frigga  or  Freya,  the 
Scandinavian  Venus,  or  goddess  of  love  and 
generation.  Be  that  as  it  may,  certainly 
every  Friday  of  the  year,  but  Good  Friday 
above  all,  must  be  dear  to  the  Christian  who 
is  not  overmuch  afraid  of  the  formalism  of 
days  and  years,  when  he  bethinks  himself  of 
the  CVucinxion  of  his  God  manifest  in  Flesh, 
and  of  the  mother  who  stood  near  the  cross : — 

Stabftt  mater  dolorois 
Jttxta  oruoem  laohrjmoaa, 
Dum  pendebat  filioji. 

VH.  On  the  seventh  day  God  ended  hit 
work  which  he  had  made :  not  that  the  al- 
mighty will  ever  cease  from  working,  since 
the  sustaining  of  the  universe  is  a  standing 
and  perpetuaimiracle ;  but  that  this  particu- 
lar series  of  operations,  namely,  what  geolo- 
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gists  call  tbe  polasontology  of  the  world,  or 
the  pre()aration  of  its  sarface  for  the  appearing 
of  Man  in  the  image  of  God,  was  done.  That 
which  the  penman  of  this  wondrous  scroll  set 
himself  to  describe  was  finished.  The  house 
was  thoroughly  furnished  unto  every  good  and 
perfect  work,  the  man  and  his  mate  had  coi&e, 
and  it  now  behoTed  their  life  to  begin.  *'  And 
God  blessed  the  seventh  day  and  sanctified  it ; 
because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his 
work  which  God  created  and  made."  Uow 
daring  a  poetic  license,  yet  what  a  touch  of 
nature,  to  speak  of  our  never^weary  God  rest- 
ing, when  the  morning  of  the  seventh  terres- 
tnal  JBon  had  arisen  on  the  darling,  for  whom 
bis  Fatherhood  had  been  creating  and  making 
during  the  six  week-days  of  the  world !  What 
a  sweet  and  altogether  human,  vet  godlike 
thought,  to  bless  the  day  as  though  it  were  a 
living  thing — for  no  blessing  was  pronounced 
b^  the  Word  upon  the  dayspring  from  on 
high,  nor  on  the  dividing  waters,  nor  on  the 
eeas  and  the  earth  with  its  leafy  cover,  nor 
yet  on  the  sun  and  moon,  but  only  upon  tbe 
animal  kingdom  and  its  King !  **  And  God 
blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it." 

Such  is  the  genesis  of  the  present  order  of 
things  in  the  world ;  told  from  the  divine  side 
of  the  phenomenon  ; — ^for  it  was  the  manner 
of  patriarchal  thought,  not  to  look  into  nature 
for  the  godhead,  but  to  behold  both  nature  and 
man  in  God.  Such  was  the  Mosaic  Cosmog- 
ony, or  Moses'  express  idea  of  how  this  planet 
was  got  in  readiness,  and  brought  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  it  now  continues  for  a  time. 
Next  to  its  surpassing  beauty  is  its  pbildtoph- 
ical  accuracy,  and  next  to  that  is  its  geological 
truth  for  our  especial  wonder  ;  its  sublimitv 
being  a  thing  apart,  and  yet  arising  out  of  all 
those  particulars  of  its  literary  character. 
Yet  it  was  not  written  as  a  poem  to  delight 
the  world  ;  it  was  not  elaborated  as  a  specu- 
lation on  the  ideal  triad ;  and  still  less  was  it 
raised  on  the  basis  of  observation  among 
stratums  and  ignigenous  rocks.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  was  not  a  logical  deduction ;  on  the 
other,  not  a  geological,  botanical,  zoological 
induction  of  multitudinous  instances.  Above 
all,  the  day  of  the  victorious  observation  of 
nature  haa  not  even  dawned.  Roger  and 
Francis  Bacon  were  yet  afar  off,  the  predes- 
tined sons  of  a  new  dispensation,  which  was 
not  to  begin  till  that  of  Moses  and  the  prophets 
should  DQ  ended ;  Hutton  and  Werner  were 
invisible  in  the  distance,  athwart  a  long  and 
dreary  Middle  Age  of  Christian  time ;  our 
geologists  could  not  possibly  have  existed  in 
an^  other  age  than  this,  for  the  growings  of 
science  are  according  to  law,  and  the  prelim- 
inary sciences  were  not  ready  for  the  success 
6f  their  labors  till  the  approach  of  the  current 
oentury.  Yet  the  narrative  in  Genesis,  though 
making  many  exquisite  distinctions,  does  not 
violate  the  ideas  of  causation,  of  classification, 


and  of  geological  series,  brought  out  by  the 
viery  latest  science,  in  a  single  instance.  That 
narrative  must,  therefore,  have  been  written 
down  from  the  traditions  of  the  unfallen,  all- 
naming  state  of  man  or  its  reminiscences  ;  or 
else  from  direct  insight,  that  is,  from  imme- 
diate beholding  of  the  idea  and  the  law  ;  and 
that  is,  in  either  case,  from  inspiration,  me- 
diate or  else  undiminished  by  the  traditionary 
medium,  Adamic  or  Mosaic. 

It  must  already  be  evident,  from  some  of 
the  phrases  used  above,  that  we  follow  those 
new  and  doubly  protestant  divines  who  confess 
themselves  compelled,  by  the  great  results  of 
geology,  to  acknowledge  the  days  of  this 
miraculous  writing  to  be  the  symbolical  repre- 
sentatives of  mighty  ages  ;  and  it  therefore 
appears  to  us  that  we  are  now  in  the  morning 
of  the  seventh  day,  the  Sabaoth  of  the  Lord, 
the  day  of  the  life  of  man,  but  not  determined 
or  constituted  a  day  (philosophically  speaking) 
until  the  sounding  of  its  octave,  that  is  to  say, 
till  the  arising  of  an  eighth  morning,  the  first 
of  a  second  week  and  higher  scale  of  things  ; 
wherefijre  we  do  and  must  look  for  a  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth.  These  things  we 
hold,  without  the  discomfort  of  a  doubt,  but 
likewise  with  perfect  respect  for  those  who 
cherish  the  old  opinion.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  go  with  us  in  this,  in  order  to  accompany 
us  with  cordiality  in  our  further  argument. 
It  is  only  desirable  to  admit  that  it  is  a  ques- 
tionable point,  which  fiiith  and  science  may 
settle  betwixt  them  some  other  day ;  and 
surely,  when  one  considers  the  labonousnesB 
and  the  rigor  of  geology,  the  thing  deserves 
the  compliment  of  an  honest  pause.  Let  the 
mere  English  reader  of  the  Bible  also  remem- 
ber that  he  is  reading  a  translation  from  an 
antique,  oriental  tongue,  into  a  modern,  west- 
em,  and  quite  unrelated  language. 

But  aside  firom  all  this  there  still  remains  a 
fact  of  immense  importance  in  favor  of  our 
view  ;  and  that  fact  consists  in  the  difference 
between  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  attitudes 
of  the  writer  and  intended  first  readers  of 
Genesis,  on  one  hand,  and  of  us  peeping 
literal  quidnuncs,  English  and  Scottish,  in  the 
last  three  centuries  of  Christianity  after  a 
thousand  years  of  popish  corruption.  The 
difference  between  the  psychological  attitudes 
of  Moses  and  the  like  of  Liebig  or  Murchison, 
to  speak  the  truth,  is  almost  as  great  as  if  the 
former  had  stood  on  his  feet  like  a  man,  with 
bis  eye  heavenward,  and  the  latter  had  learned 
to  stand  and  run  about  on  his  hands,  with  vast 
agility  and  the  advantage  of  finding  out  a 
thousand  terrestrial  secrets,  counterbalanced 
by  the  costly  damage  of  only  remembering, 
if  not  forgetting,  instead  of  ever  anew  behold* 
ing  things  celestial.  The  patriarchal  andjpro- 
phetio  spirit  not  only  saw  everything  in  God, 
as  has  already  been  remarked,  the  pious 
modem  soul  (even  Shakspeare  himself)  rather 
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Btriving  to  see  God  in  eTeiythine ;  but  its 
Tision,  when  philosophical,  was  all  for  things 
la  the  idea,  not  in  the  concrete  instance,  the 
▼erj  reverse  being  the  protestant  English  turn 
of  mind.  They  were  imaginative  and  poetic  ; 
we  are  the  lovers  of  matter-of-&ct,  and  the 
Qonquerors  of  common  nature.  Their  spirit 
of  inquiry  took  the  way  towards  philosophy  ; 
ours  nas  cut  itself  a  road  into  inductive 
•cience.  They  were  bom-idealists ;  we  are 
■ensationbts  bom  and  bred,  the  seekers  and 
the  finders  of  whole  treasuries  of  natural  &ct. 
Above  oil,  it  was  their  way  to  be  continually 
putting  the  idea  into  some  suitable  symbol ; 
It  is  ours  to  consider  everything  as  the  symbol 
of  some  idea  of  law,  and  to  be  tbrever  hunting 
it  up.  Their  whole  manner  of  speech  was 
symbolical  and  round;  ours  is  literal,  and 
deals  in  strait  lines.  Noticing,  then,  their 
oharacteristic,  and  following  the  bent  of  our 
own,  the  very  first  (question  it  becomes  us  to 
ask  in  the  present  instance  is.  What  is  the 
idea  put  by  that  true  Seer  into  this  symbol  of 
these  seven  davs,  and  what  was  a  oosmical 
day  to  him?  Thus  interrogated,  Science,  the 
jeeker  of  ideas  and  the  discoverer  of  laws, 
answers  with  modest  decision.  One  of  our 
geological  Epochus ;  adding  with  astonish- 
4nent,  In  other  particulars  the  Scripture  is  a 
marvel,  for  we  have  found  it  all  out  again  in 
our  own  way ! 

In  conclusion  of  this  short  discussion  of  a 
long  question,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
those  to  whom  the  book  of  Genesis  was  and 
b  addressed  (exceptions  going  for  nothing  in 
history)  could  not  have  understood,  and  can- 
not understand,  a  discourse  on  geology.  A 
geogenetic  era  would  have  been,  to  the  Jews 
a  stumbling-block,  to  the  Greeks  foolishness  ; 
and,  in  brief,  it  would  have  been  a  senseless 
■ound  in  all  Hebrew  and  Christian  ears, 
antil  these  present  days ;  nay,  to  the  over- 
whelming majority  even  now,  and  for  many  a 
long  age  to  come.  The  Bible  was  not  written 
for  us  overwise  and  ridiculously  few  ez- 
oeptionals,  but  for  the  whole  world,  bond  and 
free ;  and  even  more  especially  for  the  poor 
and  otherwise  unlettered.  And  as  fur  the 
knowing  and  critical  favorites  of  science,  in 
the  mean  time,  we  have  endeavored  (though 
only  by  a  hint)  to  show  them  how  easily 
their  geology  may  be  taken  in,  assimilated, 
and  glorifiea  by  their  faith  ;  and,  if  the  time 
ever  come  when  sanitary  amelioration,  social 
reform,  improved  policy,  ecclesiastical  ref- 
ormation, Uieology  ma^  free  by  obedience, 
secular  and  religious  education,  and  whatr 
soever  other  good  spirit  is  in  the  world,  shall 
have  not  only  brought  out  the  life  of  God  in 
the  soul  of  every  son  of  man  upon  the  earth, 
bat  also  made  all  men  fiimiliar  with  the  rich 
results  of  science — why,  then,  the  whole  world 
■faAll  easily  oompreheud  how  a  genetio  Day 


is  only  the  Mosaic  symbol  for  a  geognostic 
Time. 

Then  it  is  simply  impossible  that  a  nobler 
or  a  homelier,  (nay,  or  another!)  symbolical 
expression  for  the  idea  intended  could  ha?0 
b^en  found  or  invented.  The  sevensomenesB 
of  the  luminous  or  of  the  musical  octave,*  for 
example,  is  of  another  species ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  only  Seven  in  man*s  common  world  of 
sense,  which  has  to  do  with  time,  is  that  of 
the  division  of  the  lunar  month  by  two,  tm 
measured  by  the  waxing  and  the  waning  of 
the  moon,  and  then  by  two  again,  giving  her 
quarters.  This  is  the  only  symt^l  in  tb« 
world  for  the  idea ;  for  a  symbol  must  par^ 
take  of  the  very  nature  of  what  is  s^bolized, 
as  the  etymoiogy  of  the  word  plainly  bears 
upon  it  yet.  In  troth,  it  is  the  characterise 
tic  of  the  greater  Scripture  symbols  that  they 
are  the  very  symbols  wanted,  and  the  only 
symbols  to  be  found.  They  are  not  arbitrarv, 
not  fanciful,  not  capricious ;  they  are  acoora- 
ing  to  law.  Hence  the  significance  of  ths 
days  of  the  succeeding  weeks  of  the  moon, 
and  the  sanctity  of  the  sevenths,  to  Moses 
and  his  people,  and  to  all  such  as  have  drunk 
into  their  spirit,  Jew  or  Gentile  ;  and,  what 
is  far  more  astonishing,  hence  their  sacred> 
ness  in  the  eye  of  almost  every  Pagan  my- 
thology !  No  wonder,  then,  that  we  find  so 
many  indications  that  the  Patriarchs,  rich 
with  the  remainders  of  the  lore  of  Paradise, 
ended  and  rested  from  the  work  which  they 
had  done  during  the  six  creating  and  wcri- 
ing '  days  of  their  week,  and  olessed  the 
seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it— or  set  il 
weekly  apart.  But  it  was  on  Moses  that  th« 
idea  of  this  symbolical  (if  not  literal) 
seventh,  considered  as  a  day  of  cessation  from 
creating  and  making,  seized  with  such  divine 
force  as  eventually  to  move  the  greater  part 
of  the  whole  world  to  the  thought.  By  him 
at  length  the  blessed  law  of  the  Sabbath  wa« 
formally  announced,  cut  into  stone,  and  pub- 
lished to  the  hosts  of  Israel  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Sinai  ;  and  thence  it  has  already 
spread  over  Christendom,  and  all  Moslem 
too ;  being  sure  to  reach  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth  in  the  long  ran.  Rememheb  Tna 
Sabbath-day,  to  keep  it  holy. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth,  that  greater  than  Mo- 
ses, did  not  come  to  destroy  the  law,  but  lo 
fulfil  it.  He  never  abblished  this  patriarahal 
and  Mosaic  institution.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Church  of  Christ,  though  not  founded  on 
this  rock,  has  been  built,  not  in  a  little 
proportion,  with  stones  fetched  from  no  othea 

m.    It  never  appears    that   the    early 
Christians  (wnether   at  Jerusalem, 

*  An  exposition  of  the  part  that  Number  Seven 
plays  in  Mnsio  has  nnfortanately  to  be  suppressed 
for  sheer  want  of  spaoe.  The  musifoal  reader  will  be 
aUe  to  supply  the  want  perhaps. 
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tfbout  the  towns  and  country-sides  of  Judea, 
<fr  in  foreign  parts)  forgot  the  Sabbath-day 
of  their  countrymen,  while  they  did  not  for- 
sake the  assembling  of  themselves  together  on 
the  Sunday  or  first  dajr  of  the  succeeding 
\reek,  as  the  day  of  their  Lord  and  Master's 
arising.  The  examnle  of  fidelity  to  the  old 
ways,  of  loyalty  to  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
of  the  tenderest  patriotism  in  unison  with 
dharities  so  wide  as  to  overflow  the  earth, 
fhown  by  Jesus  himself,  might  almost  make 
one  sure  that  the^  did  not.  Certainly  the 
tenor  of  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
indeed  of  all  the  Pauline  writings,  was 
against  any  such  self-assertion  and  insolence. 
If  not  impiety,  as  so  divisive  a  course  would 
have  thrust  upon  the  angry  eye  of  those  who 
did  not  believe  their  report ;  — and  assuredly 
tbey  would  not  be  the  worse  of  a  true 
and  whole  Day  of  Rest  and  Old-Testament 
reading,  followed  W  ever  so  partial  and 
broken  a  day  of  New-Testament  exercises. 
At  the  same  time,  the  apostle  of  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  always  sternly  insisted 
on  the  Jewish  tests  not  being  forced  upon 
them ;  and  a  noble  piece  of  charity  and  wis- 
dom it  was.  They  were  to  remain  free,  not 
only  of  all  other  particulars  of  the  Mosaic 
eeremonial,  but  also  of  the  particular  day 
«)pointed  by  that  authoritative  lawgiver  as 
the  Seventh; — and  the  particularity  of 
the  days  elected,  it  must  oe  evident,  was 
the  only  thing  that  was  purely  ceremo- 
nial in  the  Fourth  Commandment.  It  was 
therefore  among  those  foreign  converts,  first 
called  Christians  at  Antioch,  that  the  conse- 
cration of  the  Christian,  not  Sabaoth  or  rest, 
but  Sabbath-day  arose.  Like  all  the  disci- 
ples, Jew  as  well  as  Gentile,  they  came  to- 
gether on  their  Lord's  day  (not  having 
rested  the  day  before,  however,  like  their 
ilebrew  brethren) ;  but  that  very  day  was 
tiie  Sunday  of  their  heathen  neighbors  and 
respective  countrymen,  and  patriotism  gladly 
united  with  ezpeaiency  in  making  it  at  once 
their  Lord's  day  and  their  Sabbath.  Wher- 
ever Christianity  appeared  and  triumphed 
and  grew  strong,  accordingly,  there  the  Day 
of  the  Sun  became  transformed,  yea,  trans- 
figured into  the  Christian  Sabbath-day  ;  and, 
if  our  Cambridge  Hebraist  and  his  divines  be 
right  in  their  computation,  that  the  Sabbath 
of  the  patriarchal  dispensation  was  on  one 
and  the  same  day  with  the  wild  Solar  holiday 
of  all  pagan  times  (the  latter  having,  in 
reality,  descended  and  degenerated  from  the 
former)  then  the  restoration  of  the  heaven- 
descended  resting-day  of  Paradise,  of  Enoch, 
and  of  Abraham,  was  as  beautiful  as  it  was 
natural  and  easy.    On  the  other  ha^d,  if  this 

riculation  be  but  a  chapel  in  the  air,  and 
the  authority  of  the  Cnurch  is  to  be  ig- 
'nored  altogether  by  Protestants,  there  is  no 
iMtter;  because   opportunity  and   common 


expediency  are  surely  argument  enough  for  so 
ceremonial  a  change  as  the  mere  day  of  the 
week  for  the  observance  of  the  rest  and  holy 
convocation  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  That 
primitive  church,  in  fact,  was  shut  up  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Sunday  —  until  it  became  es- 
tablished and  supreme,  when  it  was  too  late 
to  make  another  alteration  ;  and  it  was  no 
irreverent  nor  undelightful  thins  to  adopt  it, 
inasmuch  as  the  first  day  of  the  week  was 
their  own  high-day  at  any  rate ;  so  that  their 
compliance  and  civility  were  rewarded  by  the 
redoubled  sanctity  of  their  quiet  festival. 
Perhaps  the  Patriarchal  and  Hebrew  Sabbath 
needed  this  added  chann  to  draw  all  the 
manifold  nationalities,  idiosyncrasies  of  race, 
and  climatic  temperaments  of  the  vast  and 
various  heathen-world,  to  the  love  and  obedi- 
ence of  it ;  and  certainly  the  time-honored 
Sunday  of  our  own  forefathers  is  as  good  a 
Sabbath,  just  as  it  is  as  good  a  Seventh,  as, 
any  other.  Nor  is  it  an  easy  thing  to  chooee ' 
exclusively  betwixt  the  two  venerable  names  ; 
for,  while  Sabbath  is  laden  with  the  sweetest 
ideas  of  peace  and  repose  and  antiquity  older 
than  antiquity,  Sundat  is  doubly  glorious,  io*^ 
asmuch  as  it  speaks  of  the  arising  of  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness  as  well  as  of  the  Sun  of  conv* 
mon  Light.  Both  these  arisings  were  the  b» 
^innings  of  new  divine  epochs ;  both  the  open- 
mp  of  new  creations  ;  and  they  were  both 
veiled,  though  efiective,  and  hustine  duly  tp 
be  altogether  revealed  on  the  fourth  days  of 
Time.  The  latter  was  natural  and  symbolic 
cal ;  the  former  is  spiritual  and  real ;  but  the 
imagination  marries  and  makes  them  one, 
and  the  new  name  of  their  union  is  Sunday ; 
as  dear  to  the  conquering  heart  of  England, 
as  is  its  Sabbath-day  to  Scottish  constancy  and 
awe. 

Thus,  then,  we  stand  before  the  patent  and 
unavoidable,  and  really  most  curious  fact, 
that  at  least  all  Christendom  has  for  hundreds 
of  years  ended  its  work  on  the  seventh  day, 
and  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  its  worK, 
and  blessed  the  seventh  day^  and  sanctified 
it !  Come  it  whence  and  how  it  may,  that  in 
the  fact ;  and  this  were  the  proper  place  to 
inquire  whether  anything  can  be  said  oon* 
corning  the  rational  ground,  on  which  this 
institution  of  an  ever-recurring  day  of  rest 
has  been  erected,  before  going  into  the  actual 
position  of  the  institution,  and  state  of  the 
babbath-question,  in  our  own  age  and  country. 
If  this  question  were  to  be  answered  in  full, 
the  reasonableness  of  the  Biblical  day  of  rest 
would  be  expounded  as  threefold.  Its  natural 
or  scientific,  its  ideal  or  philosophical,  ita 
spiritual  or  religious  reasonableness,  in  the 
strongest  sense  of  that  term,  would  be  dia> 
cussed  in  succession  and  together;  but  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  try  the  reaping  of  so 
broad  and  thick  (and  also  so  white)  a  harveat 
within  the  time  of  a  Quarterly  reviewer.    Aa 
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io  the  last  of  these  heads,  indeed,  it  is  better 
to  keep  away  from  it  altogether,  than  not  to 
express  one  s  whole  mind  in  a  roomy  and 
leisurely  manner ;  the  religious  part  of  the 
subject  having  been  sorely  yexed,  almost  ever 
since  the  Reformation.  The  Roman  Catholics 
find  this  element  in  the  authority  of  the 
Church  :  The  Grecians  and  the  majority  of 
Protestants,  in  the  authority  of  Moses  in  the 
moral  law ;  and  a  large  minority  of  Protes- 
tants, in  the  authority  of  Christian  expediency 
and  experience  :  —  not  to  divide  divided  Chris- 
tendom too  much  at  present.  For  ourselves 
we  cannot  but  think  that  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment as  standing  in  the  moral  law  of 
an  inspired  lawgiver  Tike  Moses,  the  lifelong 
practice  of  the  Church,  and  that  Churches  ex- 
l^erimental  knowledge  of  the  benefits  'of  com- 
pliance with  the  Mosaic  idea  and  of  keeping 
up  the  old  day,  make  a  threefold  cord,  to  gird 
the  week  withal,  which  shall  never  be  easily 
l)roken ;  but  we  also  profess  it  our  opinion, 
that  all  the  throe  strands  are  necessary  to  its 
integrity,  and  that  on  account  of  the  chan^ 
from  Saturday  to  Stfnday.    Such,  in  brief,  is 

f)retty  nearly  our  notion  of  the  Christian-re- 
igiuus  reasonableness  of  this  service ;  and  it 
is  obvious  that  the  natural-religious  reason  of 
its  fitpess,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  must 
spring  out  of  the  stem  of  philosophy  and 
science,  tree  and  bark,  like  a  iruit :  —  else  it 
is  non-extant  altogether.  The  ideal,  philo- 
sophical, or  truly  rational  ground  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  every  seventh  day  being  given  to 
waking  rest,  in  addition  to  the  nightly  sleep 
of  every  whole  day,  has  never  been  opened  up 
and  demonstrated ;  and  our  own  demonstra- 
tion is  too  little  elaborated,  and  therefore  too 
long,  fo»  insertion  here.  The  topic  is  merely 
mentioned  in  this  connexion,  partly  to  stimu- 
late this  high  kind  of  investigation  by  the  bint 
of  deep-lying  treasures,  and  partly  to  sound  a 
note  of  defiance  against  all  should-be  philo- 
sophical sneerers  at  our  hebdomadal  pause. 

The  natural  or  scientific  argument  (for  ar- 
gument it  is,  and  nothing  more)  is  greatly 
more  accessible  ;  and  it  has  very  often  been 
drawn  upon,  though  by  no  means  exhausted 
at  any  ol  its  streams.  Like  the  argument  of 
design,  and  all  purely  scientific  arguments,  it 
goes  up  &om  the  facts  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
case^  not  down  from  principles  to  details. 
Like  those  arguments  it  is  cumulative  and  a 
thing. of  increasing  probability,  not  direct  and 
matter  of  demonstration.  The  greater  the 
numerical  and  qualitative  strength  of  the 
probability,  the  nearer  to  the  nature  of  cer- 
tainty ;  until  the  amount  of  probability  be- 
come so  large  as  to  be  tantamount  to  demon- 
stration. The  Copernican  astronomy,  even  as 
it  stands  now,  is  raised  on  an  immeasurable 
mountainous  foundatiqn  of  mere  probability ; 
not  on  logical  demonstration,  but  only  on  so 
)iuge  a  sum  of  probability  as  is,  what  Eimt 


denominates,  an  analogon  of  demonstration  ; 
and  therefore  we  refuse  to  deal  with  a  person 
who  will  not  acknowledge  it,  as  being  an  un- 
reasonable fellow.  Such  precisely  is  the  kind 
of  service  which  science  may  one  day  be  able 
to  render  to  the  cause  of  the  weekly  Sabbath, 
and  that  in  full  measure,  heaped  and  running 
over ;  yet  hitherto  this  great  power  has  con- 
tributed only  a  few  half-hewn  and  unplaced 
stones  to  the  work.  Unlike  the  religious  and 
philosophical  processes,  this  of  science  ia  a 
cumulative  task,  now  fairly  begun,  necessarily 
slow,  always  to  be  goinj;  on  ;  and  every  paai- 
ing  laborer  may  do  his  share  of  it,  as  he 
passes; — until  some  masteivbuilder  and  bis 
workmen  take  it  all  upon  themselves,  as  in 
other  departments.  Revelation  is  like  a  com- 
ing of  light ;  philosophical  demonstration  at 
least  goes  in  a  straight  line  ;  but  the  path  of 
science,  with  its  observations  and  inductions, 
is  devious  and  very  slow  ;  and  we  have  noth- 
ing better  than  a  handful  of  uncut  pebbles, 
fetched  from  no  foreign  brook,  fi}r  our  present 
ofiering. 

I.  The  multifarious  sevensomeness  that  is 
so  striking  in  the  bodily  life  of  man  and  in  his 
immediate  worid,  as  has  been  shown  abovey 
should  come  in  here  as  the  van  of  the  argu- 
ment a  posteriori;  but  it  is  needless  to  repeat 
the  illustrations.  Nor  must  too  much  weight 
be  laid  upon  them.  Taken  altogether,  and  in- 
creased by  as  many  more  instances  as  science 
may  know,  they  do  no  more  than  furnish  a 
broad  and  reiterated  hint,  to  the  effect  that 
the  periodicity  of  seven  is  deeply  natural 
to  the  movements  of  the  human  being.  This 
pointed  indication  is  only  a  preliminary  busi- 
ness, though  a  thing  that  may  well  mean  more 
than  meets  the  eye ;  but  it  has  no  scientific 
(that  is,  intelligiole)  connection  with  the  last 
or  first  day  of  the  hebdomadal  seven  being 
spent  in  rest.  All  that  science  has  yet  done 
in  this  direction  is  probably  summed  up  in 
the  evidence  of  physiology  and  physicians, 
averring  that  the  powers  of  the  body  need  re- 
pose ;  that  the  bow  of  vitality  must  be  unbent 
every  now  and  then,  if  it  is  to  keep  its  spring  ; 
that  in  these  days  of  over  tension  during  the 
six  days  the  rest  of  the  seventh  has  grown 
indispensable,  in  addition  to  the  successive 
nights  ;  and  so  forth.  Now  all  this  is  unde- 
niable, and  the  materialist  will  perhaps  be  the 
foremost  to  urge  it  home  in  his  own  way  ;  but 
it  is  general,  and  cannot  possibly  condescend 
upon  the  proportion  of  time  necessary  or  de- 
sirable for  the  kind  of  Sabbath  it  inculcates. 
When  coupled  with  the  Christian  reason  for 
the  weekly  rest,  indeed,  it  is  of  much  value ; 
and  it  has  been  put  before  a  parliamentary 
committee  in  that  connexion.  But  when 
this  general  opinion  of  science,  regarding  the 
want  of  a  daytime  of  rest  now  and  then,  is 
insenuously  viewed  with  the  medium  of  the 
unfaiUng  tendency  to  periodicity  in  the  Con- 
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■titution  of  man,  the  presumptioa  is  strong 
that  such  daytime  should  recur  at  regular 
intervals;  and  then  that  particular  seven- 
flomeness  in  human  afiaira,  which  has  just 
been  animadverted  on,  puts  in  its  claim  for 
the  hebdomadal  period  as  being  at  least  pecu- 
liarly human,  if  not  tlie  best  for  the  purpose. 
At  all  events,  the  combination  of  these  three 
goientific  considerations  must  be  held  to  con- 
stitute a  powerful  moving  barrier  against  all 
would-be  rational  encroachments  on  our 
sacred  institute,  not  easily  resistible  when  ag- 

fressive  and  not  to  be  broken  down  when 
onorablv  assailed. 

II.  It  has  already  been  suggested  that,  when 
anything  has  to  be  said  by  science  concern- 
ing man,  it  is  man  in  the  genus,  or  rather 
kin^om,  not  in  the  individual,  the  city,  the 
nation,  or  the  race :  a  broad  average  must  be 
struck  of  the  ways  of  man  in  all  times,  climes, 
and  other  circumstances.  This  cannot  be 
done  to  perfection  by  the  limited  survey  of 
fiillen,  and  still  growing  and  therefore  boy- 
like,  humanity  as  it  now  is;  but  a  nearer 
approximation  must  be  always  being  aimed  at 
in  researches  of  this  sort.  It  is  accordingly 
impossible  to  tell  with  accuracy,  by  induction, 
how  many  of  the  twenty-four  hours  should  be 
spent  in  the  state  of  rest  by  the  normal  or 
ideal  man ;  nor  yet  how  many  have  been  and 
are  passed  in  rest  by  the  average  or  actual 
men  of  history.  We  say  Rest  advisedly,  for 
this  period  needs  not  be  altogether  spent  in 
sleep  or  the  completed  trance  of  animal  re- 
pose, any  more  than  the  waking  period  ever 
u  passed  in  absolute  wakefulness  an<d  erection 
of  the  whole  being :  neither  an^  more,  nor 
any  less;  and  this  observation  is  important 
in  the  sequel.  But  it  has  here  to  be  ooserved 
that  the  all-pervading  law  of  dualism,  which 
has  been  explained  already,  at  once  insinuates 
the  hint  that  twelve  hours  are  for  work  and 
twelve  for  rest,  say  rather,  twelve  for  activity 
and  the  same  for  repose,  for,  of  course,  many 
modes  of  actinty  are  neither  creating  nor 
makine.  Action  and  reaction  are  equ^,  ex- 
cept wnen  free-will  disturbs  the  balance.  It 
is  only  in  man  and  by  him,  that  the  law  of 
equilibrium  is  broken.  He  is  the  sole  sad 
occasion  of  either  scale  ever  kicking  the  beam. 
Now,  that  in  the  present  age,  with  his  over- 
late  and  over-early  hours ;  his  coffees,  teas, 
tobaccos,  hops,  alcohols,  and  opiums;  his 
riotous  eating  of  flesh  on  one  side,  and  living 
on  husks  on  the  other ;  his  frivolities  and  his 
toils  ;  his  unresting  competitions,  of  the  field, 
the  workshop,  the  market,  the  theatre,  the 
college,  the  forum,  the  church,  the  state,  and 
even  the  drawing-room ;  his  ambitions  and 
fears;  his  grandiose  anxieties  and  lowlived 
cares :  in  one  word,  that  now,  with  his  legion 
of  follies  and  sins,  not  unoompanioned  by 
noble  though  exaggerated  aims,  man  does  not 
(or  cannot)  allowhlmself  daily  xest  enough, 


is  what  nobody  doubts ;  and  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  historical  world  was  ever  better, 
either  here  or  anywhere  else.  Yet  there  is  a 
natural  indolence  in  him  too,  whereby  he 
saves  one  part  of  himself  to  overstrain  another ; 
and  the  lazy  trick  preserves  him  from  head- 
long ruin :  the  boxer  does  not  use  his  brain, 
the  student  leaves  his  muscular  system  un- 
taxed ;  and  so  things  are  kept  as  near  the 
straight  line  as  such  an  awkward  squad  can 
keep.  Taking  this  variegated  and  extravagant 
creature  all  in  all,  however,  considering  eight 
hours  as  the  average  time  he  spends  in  sleep, 
and  allowing  him  two  for  his  meals  and  little 
unbent  occasions,  the  poor  fellow  gets  only 
ten  hours  of  retributive  quiet  instead  of  twelve; 
In  fact,  fourteen  hours  of  activity  in  the 
twenty-four  is  on  all  hands,  in  Parliament  and 
out  of  it,  counted  a  just  average  distribution 
of  the  daily  life  of  man,  at  least  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  It  is  true  and  sad,  in- 
deed, that  multitudes  do  not  and  cannot  se- 
cure more  than  eight  of  rest ;  but  doubtless 
there  are  just  as  many  who  take  their  whole 
twelve,  and  unprofitable  servants  they  are : 
and  if  not  a  few  of  us  scarcely  make  out  our 
six,  there  are  not  a  few  who  deftly  jnanage  to 
suck  up  eighteen,  not  knowing  what  to  do ! 
But  even  human  le^blation,  to  say  nothing 
of  divine  lawgiving,  bethinks  itself  of  nations, 
colonies j  and  planted  continents  of  men  and 
women ;  and  the  true  average  there  is  only 
ten  hours  of  repose  instead  of  twelve.  Now 
the  defect  of  two  hours  a  day  for  six  days  of 
labor  is  exactly  made  u^,  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  an  infaot-eirl  lisping  her  first  Sunday- 
hymn,  by  the  twelve  of  a  weekly  Sabbath  day- 
time. It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  the 
whole  twelve  hours  of  the  seventh  night  time 
are  also  sacred  to  rest ;  and  this  is  the  strong 
point  of  those  Sabbatarians,  who  have  been 
pleading  with  their  countrymen,  besieging 
corporations,  and  praying  the  legislature,  for 
no  canonical  holiday,  but  for  an  undiminished 
rest  and  festival  of  the  soul.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  it  is  but  too  clear,  take  it  how 
one  will,  that  in  this  overwakeful  century,  ihe 
stimulants  and  overaction  have  it  all  their  own 
way ;  and  hence — what  do  we  see  ?  Men  not 
living  half  their  days  ;  men  not  reaching  their 
legitimate  fulness  of  development,  in  body  or 
in  being ;  men  too  fragmentary,  too  feverous, 
too  one-sided,  too  bus^  and  little-minded,  ex- 
cited but  not  strong,  lively  but  not  long-lived  : 
and  if  men,  then  nations.  Surely  the  sweet 
and  solemn  Sabbath-rest  of  yore  were  a  true 
cordial,  and  the  beginning  of  many  subsidiary 
calmatives,  for  this  chronic  and  outwearing 
fever  of  the  world. 

in.  But  is  the  Sabbath  then,  it  will  per^ 
haps  bo  retorted  here,  to  be  a  day  of  sheer 
animal  repose?  Is  it  set  apart  for  sluggish 
auiet  ?  Must  great  Christendom  imitate  tha 
migality  of  the  maid  of  all  work,  and  spend 
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her  weeUy  holiday  in  sleep?  By  no  means, 
fn  the  first  place,  excessive  as  is  the  activity 
of  some  one  or  more  parts  of  the  nature  of 
idmost  all  men  durinz  the  week,  the  whole 
nature  of  almost  none  is  ever  awake  on  hour 
on  end,  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  life. 
We  are  sleepy  and  conservative,  as  well  as 
wild  and  wasteful,  though  not  wisely.  What 
is  wanted,  then,  in  a  f)hy Biologically  con- 
ceived Sabbath  is  the  going  to  sleep  of  the 
weekday  propensities,  sentiments,  and  facul- 
ties ;  and  the  awaking,  rather,  of  such  as  are 
too  latent  from  busy  day  to  day :  and  hence 
a  natural  right  of  each  individual  tm  the  choice 
of  his  Sablkith  occupations  and  enjoyments, 
always  within  proper  social  or  sacrea  limits. 
Yet  are  there  two  principal  things,  common 
to  nearly  the  whole  race:  firstly,  the  noor 
body,  in  one  part  of  its  organism  or  another, 
is  overworked ;  and  secondly,  it  is  with  secu- 
lar thinp  and  forms  of  thought  that  men  are 
overbusied  during  the  week.  Thence  the  two 
plain  indications  of  bodily  rest,  on  one  hand, 
and  the  conversation  of  the  mind  with  the 
higher  order  of  ideas  within  the  reach  of  man*s 
apprehension,  on  the  other,  as  the  natural 
avocations  of  the  seventh  day  of  the  week.  It 
is  change  of  occupation  that  is  true  rest.  For 
the  laborious  artisan,  for  example,  what  a 
restful  alternation  to  be  sweetly  attired,  to  sit 
at  home,  to  open  the  family-classic  leisurely 
mornins  and  evening,  to  sing  the  immortal 
•onra  of  King  David  and  the  other  inspired 
psalmists  with  all  his  neighbors  in  church  or 
ohapel,  to  send  hb  aspirations  to  heaven 
winged  by  his  brethren's  prayers,  to  caress 
and  teach  his  Sunday-dressed  children,  to  pray 
down  the  blessed  Spirit  of  God  into  his  lowly 
home,  and,  this  low  life  almost  forgotten,  to 
take  the  sleep  of  the  beloved  in  an  unwearied 
bed  this  one  dear  night  of  the  week !  The 
student,  too,  possessed  by  the  one  thought  of 
his  work  day  after  day,  chased  by  it  through 
his  fitful  day-sleep,  pursued  by  it  all  the  night, 
never  without  its  image  before  him  or  ready 
and  eager  to  come  forward  in  a  trice,  his  brain 
and  nerves  thrilling  all  over  with  it,  rules  of 
health  given  to  the  winds,  many  natural  move- 
ments of  the  heart  bidden  away,  a  rush  into 
•oeiety  of  an  evening,  his  one  unwilling  and 
rarely  pleasing  change,  were  surely  a  whole 
world  tne  bettor  of  the  pause,  the  altered  cir- 
eumstance,  the  sociality,  the  homeliness,  the 
ooinmon  joys,  the  blessed  associations,  the 
ohiirch  thoughts  and  feelings,  the  pure  air, 
the  moony  evening  peace,  the  less  turoid  sleep, 
the  swift  low-voiced  parenthesis,  of  his  and 
all  men's  predestined  Sabbath-day.  Or  could 
the  great  minister  of  state  forget  his  great- 
ness, and  his  burdens,  and  his  dread  respon- 
aibilities,  and  his  cares  almost  too  heavy  tor  a 
man  to  endure  and  live,  commending  them 
heartily  to  God  for  a  day,  as  remembering  that 
the  beneficent  elevation  to  which  he  is  raiaed 


above  his  fellows  does  not  absolve  him  fWnn 
the  unescapable  necessity,  imposed  on  eveiy 
man  of  woman  bom,  of  living  two  lives,  alft 
outer  and  an  inner,  a  lower  and  a  higher  (or 
else  a  lower  still) — it  is  never  to  be  donbted 
but  that  the  sight  and  companionship  of  wil^ 
and  children,  the  soft  extension  of  his  allow- 
able  couch,  the  quiet,  unattended  meal,  tb» 
high  bible-reading,  the  serenity  and  depth  of 
the  public  service,  the  canticle  sung  at  hottM 
to'the  music  of  Handel,  and  the  early  houi* 
of  a  Mosaic  day  of  rest,  might  well  bd  mora 
than  half  the  battle  on  the  side  of  God  and 
the  Right ;  and  England,  with  all  her  landa, 
would  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed. 

Such  is  the  sort  of  change  or  rest,  not  only 
prescribed  by  the  commandment,  and  prac- 
tised during  at  least  two  dispensations  in  ths 
church,  but  deducible  from  tne  latest  concep- 
tions of  physiological  science  ;  —  not,  indeed, 
that  science  wouSi  by  this  time  have  discov- 
ered the  natural  necessity  of  a  seventh  day  of 
such  rest,  and  drawn  out  its  formula  as  a 
rule  of  life,  but  that  the  thing  being  almofft 
as  old  as  time,  science  comes  into  the  world 
and  sees  that  it  is  ^ood,  and  can  honesUj 
plead  for  its  conservation  and  extension.  Al 
the  same  time,  we  are  disposed  to  go  further 
than  some  of  our  Sabbatarian  friends  in  be- 
half of  the  first  element  of  the  world-old  Sab- 
bath, namely,  bodily  rest,  intending  that  of 
brain  and  nerve,  as  well  as  that  of  bone  and 
muscle ;  and  this  is  the  element  with  whieh 
the  stete  has  to  do,  intent  upon  refreshed  and 
healthy  citixens  against  the  day  of  need.  Tba 
body  Ims  far  less  to  do  with  the  manifestation 
of  humanity  than  the  phrenologist  supposes, 
but  far  more  than  anybody  else  suspects.  It 
is  mentioned  with  lyrical  emphasis  tnat,  when 
Israel  went  forth  of  Egypt,  *'  there  was  not 
one  feeble  person  among  tneir  tribes."*  Tha 
wild  Sunday  of  the  great  Pagan  nations  of 
antiquity  was  no  Sabbath,  and  they  are  gone ; 
the  Jews  were  always  disobedient,  idolatroos, 
and  Sabbath-breaking,  though  singularly  per- 
sistent too,  being  a  living  contradiction,  and 
they  are  scattered ;  the  gay  and  turbulent 
Saboath  of  continental  Christendom  is  liker 
the  Pagan  Sunday  than  the  quiet  feast  of 
Christian  people,  and  they  are  the  prey  of 
despotism,  tnat  many-headed  vulture.  In 
short  and  urgent  fact,  the  nations  want  % 

Smuine  day  of  rest,  else  they  perish  ;  and  w» 
ritons  need  it  more  now  than  ever,  being  tha 
advance-guard  of  humanity  in  Europe ;  and 
that  almost  alone  now,  needing  all  our  selC 
possession  and  well-rested  strength .  The  whob 
physiology  of  the  country  craves  repose ;  and 
that  man  is  no  faithful  keeper  oi  the  S^ 
bath-day,  who  expends  it  in  an  excess  of  even 
bible-studies,  passionate  communings  in  th« 
closet,  ohuroh-services  and  sermons,  prayaft- 
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meeUngs,  Sandaj-school  labors,  domeetio  lol- 
itode  and  UDBOciality,  and  untimelj  yigilfl. 
8uoh  a  day  was  never  drawn  from  the  Old 
Testament,  and  nobody  ever  pretended  to 
draw  it  from  the  New.  To  listen  to  the  re- 
reading of  the  well-known  law,  to  tell  the 
oft- told  tale  of  Egypt  and  the  wilderness,  were 
qaieting  and  easy  exercises,  alike  to  priest 
and  people,  to  parents  and  children.  £y  all 
means,  let  the  Sabbath  be  maintained  as  "  a 
day  of  holy  convocation,"  as  it  certainly  was 
from  the  very  commencement  of  the  Mosaic 
era ;  bat  let  it  also  be  remembered  and  kept 
holy  as  a  day  of  much  passivity  and  real  re- 
pose, for  such  was  its  other,  and,  indeed,  its 
primary  nse  from  the  beginning. 

But  we  must  stop  midway  in  this  a 

posteriori  or  afterhand  discussion  of  the  claims 
of  the  Christian  Sunday  on  the  attention  and 
observance  of  the  world.  The  adverse  reader 
most  understand,  however,  as  the  friendly 
one  knows  full  well,  that  this  is  not  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  what  has  to  be  said  ;  and  the 
purpose  of  this  article  will  be  abundantly 
•ub^rved,  if  it  drive  the  former  to  the  more 
■eoret  and  legitimate  study  of  so  national  and 
momentous  a  subject.  Even  the  little  that 
baa  been  advanced  on  the  present  occasion, 
has  been  put  forth  in  a  peculiar  style,  of  set 
purpose ;  the  commoner  strain  of  argument 
haa  been  avoided,  or  only  alluded  to;  and 
ifaere  has  rather  been  presented  the  individ- 
ual view  of  a  particular  mind,  living  much 
aloof  from  others,  than  anything  like  the 
generic  plea  of  ever  so  catholic  a  party.  It  is 
ibe  humble  contribution  of  a  private  student 
to  the  common  cause.  Such  as  it  is,  it  is  a 
distant  and  unfinished  approximation  to  the 
adequate  expression  of  one  mode  of  thought 
concerning  this  patriarchal,  Mosaic,  and  right 
Christian  institute  of  the  Sabbath-da^ ;  —  an 
institute  thoroughly  paganized  and  vilified  in 
the  territories  of  tiie  Greek  and  Roman 
churches  already,  and  grievously  imperilled 
in  our  own  land  at  last.  Last  century  there 
arose  amongst  doubters  and  unbelievers,  this 
century  there  has  actually  arisen  amonj;  pro- 
ieasing  Christians  and  well-wishers,  a  spirit  of 
indifibrence  and  hostility  to  our  most  patriotic 
and  politic,  as  well  as  world-old  and  sanc- 
iaoned  day  of  rest.  Excitement  cannot  stop, 
pleasure  cannot  be  stayed,  cupidity  will  not 
withhold  from  gain,  public  and  popular  tyr- 
anny ihust  and  will  have  unresteu  slaves; 
tiio  senseif  grudge  the  soul  a  day.  Yet  this 
reverted  and  fateful  current  of  apathy,  frivol- 
ity, and  dissipation  has  by  no  means  been 
iJirered  to  run  unstemmod.  True-hearted 
men  of  every  cUss  of  our  composite  society 
have  lifted  up  their  voices,  and  put  forth  their 
hands.  Bishops  and  divines,  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  dei^men  and  scholars,  physi- 
oians  and  men  ofscience,  preachers  and  teaoh- 
«ii,  book-reading  and  book-vrriting  artisans 


and  peasants,  even  humble  maids  with  work- 
aday fingers  round  their  pens,  and  thousands 
of  dumb,  but  prayerful  dwellers  in  palacea 
and  in  huts  **  where  poor  men  lie,"  have  come 
forward  with  their  strong  protest  against  tha 
rapid  and  insidious  changing  of  the  old  £n|^ 
lish  and  Scottish  Sabbath  into  a  Pagan  Sun* 
day,  no  better  than  the  Roman  Merry-An- 
drew's holiday  of  giddy  France,  or  of  wicked 
Austria  and  her  cruel  allies  in  belated  Italy. 
Most  prominent  by  parliamentary  position, 
equal  to  any  in  the  depth  of  the  principk 
that  quickened  him,  foremost  in  persistive 
constancy,  and  the  favorite  butt  of  popular  as 
of  polished  scorn,  stood  and  fell,  in  the  thick 
of  this  unprosperous  cause,  the  late  Sir  An- 
drew Agnew,  the  principled  and  steadfiisl 
member  for  Wigtonshire,  during  seven  se»> 
sions  of  Parliament.  Conceiving  that  his 
nature  has  been  much  misunderstood,  and  in 
order  to  come  a  little  nearer  the  actual  Sud- 
day-ouestion  as  it  stands  in  the  everyday 
world  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  it  may  tie  an 
act  of  justice  to  inquire,  in  these  pages,  de- 
voted by  a  North  British  Review  to  this  u^ 
gent  social  and  scientific,  as  well  as  religiou9| 
subject  of  Sunday  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
what  manner  of  man  the  arch-«abbatariati  of 
this  century  of  Sabbath-loving  Christianity 
really  was.  For  a  full-sized  image  of  tM 
man,  the  well-written  and  hearty  oiography 
by  M'Crie  must  be  referred  to  by  the  moia 
curious  student ;  —  a  work  already  in  its  sec- 
ond edition,  and  too  well  known  and  i4>- 
S roved  for  a  regular  review  at  this  time  of 
ay. 

The  scion  of  a  lon^-ascendin^  line  of 
baronets,  constables,  knights,  untitled  Sool^ 
tish  barons,  and  Norman  soldiers  of  fortune  in 
England  and  Ireland,  a  race  remarkable  fbr 
keeping  to  the  purpose  of  their  heart  even  in 
Scotland,  the  land  of  pertinacity,  this  obstinate 
and  unflinching  Sabbatarian  was  bom  al 
Kingsale  in  Iremnd,  just  sixty  years  ago,  tba 
only  child  of  a  poor  young  father  who  died 
before  the  birth  of  this  genuine  Agnew« 
From  the  showing  of  his  congenial  biographer, 
one  might  well  suppose  tnat  the  old  and 
aboriginal  Agneaus  must  have  been  so-called 
(like  Kirke*s  Lambs)  on  the  principle  of  con- 
traries. Yet  combative,  aggfessivej  and  sel^ 
providing  soldiers  and  constables  as  it  behoved 
them  to  be  (in  order  to  suit  the  times,  wa 
fanc^),  they  seem  to  have  early  displayed  a 
reliffious  turn  of  mind ;  and  that  qmte  eoa^ 
patiole  spirit  could  not  fiiil  to  show  itself  bt- 
domi table,  valiant,- dogmatic,  and  ready  alikt 
for  coercion  or  martyrdom,  in  such  a  raea 
Taken  aM  in  all,  thb  ancient  family  of  tba 
Agnews  seem  to  have  approved  theoiselyaa 
as  soldierlike,  loyal,  steaofast,  kindly,  and 
prudent  a  house  as  any  in  the  land  ;  at  once 
proud  and  homely,  brave  yet  wary,  pious,  bul 
by  no  means  8u£ering  their  proper  goods  to 
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be  spoiled,  more  capable  of  deep  conyiction 
than  of  wide  toleration,  and  macn  more  tena- 
cious than  ready  to  render  a  reason. 

On  the  other  hand  the  De  Courcjs,  those 
old  Earls  of  Ulster,  with  the  head  of  whom  the 
first  anthentically  recorded  Agneaa  planted 
himself  in  Ireland  ^whence  a  descendant 
eventually  crossed  in  the  reign  of  David  II.  to 
Wigton,  and  acquired  Lochnaw,  formerly  a 
royal  castle) ,  probably  underwent  the  soften- 
ing, light-hearted,  spnghtlier,  and  less  earnest 
influences  of  the  Green  Isle.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  curious  to  find  these  long-parted 
lineages  coming  together  a^in  near  the  close 
of  last  century,  in  the  mamage  of  Lieutenant 
Agnew  to  the  Honorable  Martha  de  Courcy, 
eldest  daughter  of  John,  twenty-sixth  Lord 
Kingsale,  premier  baron  of  Ireland  ;  a  loving, 
sensitive,  and  most  excellent  woman,  who 
would  assuredly  have  been  frightened  out  of 
her  wits  amone  the  old  Scottish  Agnews. 
Their  son  Andrew  and  his  sweet  mother 
resided  chiefly  at  Kingsale,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  maternal  grandfiither,  until  the 
death  of  Sir  Stair  in  1809,  when  he  .was  sum- 
moned to  take  possession  at  Lochnaw.  Then 
he  was  handed  over  to  Edinburgh,  Oxford, 
Cheltenham ,  and  glorious  London ,  tor  a  season . 
A  young  baronet,  of  an  uncommonly  high  and 
delicate  spirit,  elegant,  accomplbhed  (for  that 
he  wa»— especially  in  heraldry) ,  and  as  amia- 
ble as  his  mother,  though  as  stanch  as  old 
Sir  Stahr,  this  must  have  oeen  a  perilous  time 
for  the  future  friend  of  the  workman ;  — and 
certes,  that  gay  youth  was  actually  getting 
ready  to  be  the  workman-like  friend  of  all  who 
toil,  us  of  the  homy  hand,  and  us  also  of  the 
knitted  brow !  Well-principled  and,  what  is 
equally  to  the  purpose,  well-natured,  he  es- 
caped the  dangers  of  youth  and  fashion.  Nay, 
the  steadfast  and  self-preserving  blood  of  the 
Agnews  moved  easily  and  at  once  in  his  heart 
to  the  music  of  ideas  more  remote  and  fasci- 
nating than  those  of  prudence  and  honor.  The 
accents  of  antique  gospel-lore  fell  on  his  ear 
like  no  foreign  tongue.  Such  glowing  oracles 
as  Gerard  Noel,  M'Crie  the  histonan,  and 
Chalmers,  had  only  to  speak,  that  so  prepared 
a  spirit  might  hear  and  understand  the  sign ; 
and  in  an  Agnew  to  understand  was  to  obey, 
when  the  subject-matter  of  intelligence  was 
the  saving  of  one*s  soul  alive.  In  short.  Sir 
Andrew  solidified  with  the  advance  of  mahhood 
into  an  Evangelical  Protestant,  with  a  natural 
preference  for  episcopacy  and  the  Church  of 
fingland,  derived  from  habit  and  earlv  associ- 
ations, but  sturdily  Scottish  and  Presbyterian 
at  the  core ;  and,  in  fact,  he  eventually 
identified  himself  heart  and  hand  with  what 
is  called  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

In  1830  Sir  Andrew  was  sent  to  Parliament 
by  the  county  of  Wilton,  and  after  some 
reluctance  he  went  with  the  Reform  Bill. 
Bat  another  sort  of  task,  and  a  deeper  Reforma- 


tion was  getting  in  readiness  to  try  his  mettle. 
Parliament  was  besieged  in  1831  with  peti- 
tions about  the  Sabbath.    The  out-of^oon 
leaders  of  the  movement  eventually  fixed  on 
him  as  their porliamentaiy  chief;  and  a  stout 
and  obstinate  battle  he  fought  of  it,  in  the 
house  and  on  the  platform,  before  both  open 
and  exclusive  meetings,  in  season  and  out  of 
it,  till  he  died  in  the  cause.    The  man  be- 
came possessed  by  tho  idea  of  our    blessed 
Sabbath  ;  and  that  to  such  a  pitch  of  inspira- 
tion that,  if  the  age  had  nut  been  at  once 
averse  to  repose  and  incredulous  of  good,  or 
even  (with  such  fearful  odds  against  nim)  if 
he  had  been  as  logical «  imperious,  and  elo* 
quent  as  he  was  otherwise  aole  and  heroic,  be 
must  have  won  the  day.     Yet  this  gallant 
and  unyielding  soldier  of   the  Law  and  the 
Testimony  wanted  no  laurels.     It   was   his 
rare  distinction  to  be  indifierent  to  popular 
applause  and  not  afraid  of  popular  obloquy. 
Here,  said  he,  is  the  last  new  ballad  just  sung 
under  my  windows:  send  it  down  to   tho 
North.     When    the    Zanies    were    mocking 
Copernicus  on  the  public  stage,  he  said  the 
same  : — Let  them  have  their  fun  :  the  things 
I  know  give  no  pleasure  to  the  people,  and  f 
do  not  know  the  things  that  give  them  pleas- 
ure.   For  more  than  twenty  years  Sir  Andrew 
waged  a  thankless  and  unpromising  and  (sooth 
to  say)  a  little  successful  warfare,  never  fear- 
ing the  face  of  clay,  nor  covetous  of  admira- 
tion and  sweet  voices,  but  trusting  his  convic- 
tions, and  true  to  his  secret  God.     We  ques- 
tion whether  any  public  character  of  recent 
times  has  done  his  stroke  of  work  from  such 
a  depth  of   conviction,  so    unsustained   by 
adventitious   circumstances,   even    Clarkson, 
and  certainly  Wilbcrforce,  not  excepted.     In 
the  last  result,  this  is  his  proper  glory — to 
have  been  capable  of  doing  without  commen- 
surate success  and  without  applause  !     Yet 
Sir  Andrew  had  respect  unto  tne  recompense 
of  reward :  he  would  scarcely  have  been  a 
true  Agnew  if  he  had  not.    But  he  neared 
the  goal  before  he  died.     **  It  is  dangerous,^' 
he  said  in  that  great  hour,  **  to  speak  of 
what  we  have  done."     **The  instrument  is 
nothing :  God  is  all  in  all.'*    It  is  what  they 
all  say,  the  good  men  and  true,  in  one  dialect 
or  in  another: — Not  unto  us,  0   Lord,  not 
unto  us ! 

Such  is  a  faint  image  of  the  great  Scottish 
Sabbatarian.  The  cause  b  left  wiih  us  who 
remain,  now  that  he  has  joined  the  majority 
at  last ;  but  we  want  a  chief.  In  the  mearv- 
while,  this  were  a  proper  time  and  place  to 
review  the  past  proceaure  of  the  case  in  the 
spirit  of  searching  and  inexorable  criticism,  to 
see  if  it  were  not  defeated  or  deferred  by  the 
errors  of  its  friends ;  and  also  to  discuss  the 
broader  and  more  politic  principles  on  which 
the  standard  should  be  aovanced  anew.  But 
these  practical  questions  must  be  deferred  till 
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anotber  opportanity.  The  lawyers  have  de* 
cided  that  tne  People's  Palaoe^as  it  is  fondly 
called  by  the  Proprietors,  cannot  be  opened 
of  a  Sunday  ;  and  the  recent  ministerial  and 
parliamentary  changes  render  it  unlikely  that 
a  specifd  bill  ^ill  be  soon  presented.  After 
all,  moreover,  the  true  beginning  of  a  Nation- 
al Reformation  were  the  radical  self-reform 
of  the  friendlv.  Above  everything,  let  the 
professing  Sabbatarian,  whether  'Jew  or  Gen- 
tile, whether  Popish  or  Protestant,  Evangeli- 
cal or  Formularian,  cease  from  mere  opinion 
and  denunciation,  and  begin  to  be  a  Saobata- 
rian  in  right  earnest.  That  is  to  say,  let  him 
see  that  he  retilly  work  like  an  honest  man 
during  the  six  days  of  the  week ;  for  no  soft 
and  sighing  do-nothing,  no  minion  of  ease 
and  pietistio  self-enjoyment,  no  idle  busybody 
whose  soul  has  lost  its  original  sense  of  the 
comeliness  of  industry,  is  obedient  to  the 
First  Part  of  that  most  noble  Fourth  Com- 
mandment, or  can  even  try  to  obey  the 
Second.  He  must  then  make  sure  that,  sup- 
posing him  to  have  been  faithful  to  the  prime- 
val pfedze  of  honest  labor,  he  really  ana  truly 
rest  on  the  Seventh  Day,  and  all  his  house- 
hold, nay,  and  all  the  world  in  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned.  He  must  be  no  party  to  the  over- 
tasking of  ministers  and  teachers,  any  more 
than  to  the  mulcting  of  household  or  street 
servants  of  ever  so  small  a  part  of  their  one 
day  of  rest,  and  freedom,  and  Ghristianlike 
self-disposal.  In  short,  he  must  irremissibly 
determine  that  not  only  himself,  but  also 
every  other  man  of  woman  bom  however 
humble  (to  the  extent,  that  is,  that  he  can 
help  or  withhold  from  hinderinz)  shall  actu- 
ally be  a  gentleman  of  the  grand  old  type  of 
the  Garden  of  £den,  at  least  for  fifty-two  days, 
or  seven  weeks  and  a  half,  of  the  Christian 
year.  What  an  altered  world  it  were,  even 
in  a  secular  point  of  view,  if  such  a  consum- 
mation could  onlj  be  brought  about !  Then 
in  very  deed  might  the  gentle  poor  man,  a 
far  nobler  being  than  the  poor  gentleman  of 
**  the  ignorant  present  time,"  look  down 
without  reserve  into  the  welcoming  eye  of  his 
loftiest  brother  man,  were  it  a  burdened 
prophet,  a  laurelled  poet,  a  crowned  discov^- 
erer,  or  a  king  sitting  on  his  serviceable 
throne. 


From  Uie  Bpoctator— ParU  of  an  article. 
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connected  with  political  economy ;  a  few  being 
original,  but  the  majority  revised  and  corrected 
reprints.  The  direct  treatises  embrace  some 
of  the  most  important  questions  with  which 
political  economy  is  concerned — ^monev,  ex- 
change, the  letting  and  occupation  of'^Iand, 
interest  and  usury  laws,  with  the  celebrated 
paradox  on  Irish  absenteeism.  The  essays  at 
once  historical  and  economical  treat  of  the 
commerce  of  the  ancient  world  and  the  middle 
ages ;  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  the 
trade  of  Hollana ;  the  causes  which  created 
the  Hanseatic  League  and  subsequently  de- 
stroyed its  power ;  the  -origin  of  the  compass, 
the  progress  of  maritime  law,  and  the  colonial 
systems  of  the  ancients.  The  notices  are 
bio^phical  sketches  of  Quesnay,  Adam 
Smith ,  and  Ricardo.  A  goodly  variety  of  sub- 
jects, involving  various  knowledge  and  various 
accomplishments,  and  furnishing  the  means  of 
considering  the  character  of  their  author  as  a 
political  economist. 

Natural  qualities  of  mind  may  be  stimulated 
by  circumstances  or  improved  by  culture, 
but  can  never  be  supplied  by  art  or  effort. 
The  sound  common  sense,  the  penetrating 
sagacity,  and  the  wide  sympathy,  though 
rather  perhaps  of  the  understanding  than  of 
the  feelines,  which  distinguished  the  ^at 
founder  ofpolitical  economy,  were  the  gift  of 
nature.  Adam  Smith's  eduoatioa  at  Oxford, 
his  employment  at  Edinburgh  as  a  lecturer  on 
Rhetoric  and  the  Belles  Lettres,  his  engage- 
ment at  Glasffow,  however  brief,  as  Professor 
of  Logic,  and  his  subsequent  elevation  to  the 
chair  of  Moral  Philosophy,  which  ori^nated 
the  theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  gave  him  that 
close  and  extensive  knowledge  (n  history,  of 
man,  and. of  man's  feelings  and  doings,  with* 
out  which  he  never  oould  have  produced  the 
Wealth  of  Nations.  That  unerrins  sagacity 
which  never  &iled  him  when  he  haa  sufficient 
data  in  the  form  of  fiicts  to  deduce  his  con- 
clusions— the  power  of  analysis,  at  once  keen 
and  profound,  which  enabled  him  not  merelv 
to  lay  down  the  laws  conducing  to  the  wealth 
of  nations,  but  to  present  his  reader  with  the 
essential  principtes  of  the  defence  of  nations, 
of  public  expenditure,  and  other  sulnects  of 
government — the  wisdom  applied  alike  to  the 
history  of  society  and  to  the  most  trivial 
individual  expenditure — would  all  have  been 
comparatively  useless  but  for  his  vast  and 
varied  learning,  and  the  attentbn  he  bestowed 
upon  pursuits  which  his  age  avowed  to  be,  and 
this  age  without  avowing  considers  to  be— - 
vulgar. 

Of  the  many  successors  of  Adam  Smith, 
M'Gulloch  comes  the  nearest  to  him  in  hit 
variety  of  knowledge  and  his  various  sympa- 
thies ;  for  although  Mill  had  as  varied  knowl* 
cdee,  and  perhaps  deeper  leamine,  hb  rigid 
logic  and  dryness  of  mind  discaraed  from  a 
subject  everything  which  did  not  mathemati- 
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cally  belong  to  it.  The  sympathy  of  M*Cal- 
looh,  however,  is  even  more  decidedly  of  the 
head  than  Uiat  of  the  great  master,  and  might 
perhaps  more  properly  be  called  interest.  He 
has  none  of  the  pervading  pleasantry  which 
animates  the  style  of  Smith,  and  brings  the 
minds  of  the  philosopher  and  the  pupu  into 
fellowship ;  but  M*Culloch*s  style  is  plain  and 
forcible  —  the  latter  quality,  notwithstanding 
his  hammerlike  blow,  being  somewhat  too 
uniform .  His  knowledge  of  what  others  have 
advanced  on  political  economy  is  veij  great, 
not  only  extending  to  modem  economists,  but 
to  old  and  obscure  writers.  He  is  greater  as 
an  expounder  than  as  an  original  inquirer. 
In  fact,  from  some  deficiency  of  inventive 
logic,  conjoined  with  a  want  of  (to  speak 
p&enologically)  the  '<  organ  of  cautiousness," 
his  own  opinions  are  often  questionable,  if  not 
heretical.  Such  we  consider  are  his  theories 
on  Irish  absenteeism,  the  impassibility  of 
gluts,  and  on  there  being  no  such  thing  as  un- 
productive expenditure  in  the  economical 
sense.  The  same  want  of  cautiousness  which 
induces  him  to  push  originality  into  paradox 
also  induces  him  to  state  a  paradox  in  the 
broadest  and  extremest  manner.  It  is  said 
that  Queen  Elisabeth  insisted  on  having  no 
shadow  in  her  portrait ;  in  like  manner,  Mr. 
M'OuUoch  will  allow  of  no  hesitation  or 
question  about  his  views,  either  to  himself  or 
others.  What  he  sees  he  sees  with  wonder- 
ful distinctness ;  but  ho  cannot,  or  he  will  not, 
see  much  at  once,  and  he  is  too  apt  to  require 
everybody  else  not  only  to  see  as  ne  sees,  but 
not  to  see  anything  else,  either  more  or  less. 
The  endless  shades  and  neutral  tints  which 
are  found  in  nature  are  overlooked  in  the 


from  him  even  on  difficult  or  abstruse  subjects. 
Indeed,  it  is  perhaps  his  manner  of  urging 
paradoxes,  as  much  as  the  actual  paradoxes, 
that  raised  up  so  many  opponents,  and  for 
some  years  brought  discredit  on  political 
economy  itself.  Even  when  he  cannot  resist 
an  argument,  he  is  apt  to  denj  its  importance 
or  extent,  on  his  mere  ipse  dixit.     .    .    . 

As  an  expounder  or  enforcer  of  established 
truth,  Mr.  M'Gulloch  is  very  eminent.  His 
peculiarity  of  g»nius  renders  him  less  certain 
as  an  applier  o?  eoonomical  science  —  as  wit- 
ness some  of  his  late  propositions  for  the 
management  of  our  fiscal  system.  His  lead- 
ing pursuit,  his  varied  knowledge,  and  in  a 
certain  sense  his  catholic  range  of  mind, 
together  with  his  literary  acquirements,  ren- 
der him  eminent  as  an  economical  historian  ; 
foe  he  combines,  and  in  a  high  degree,  that 
■pedal  knovdedge  which  is  not  always  found 
in  the  historiotu  inquirer,  with  the  various 
reading  in  which  the  mere  economist  is  very 
often  deficient.    Hence,  we  think  that  the 


summary  reviews  of  commerce,  from  its  origin 
with  (so  far  as  we  know)  the  Phoenicians, 
till  about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  is  not 
only  the  most  attractive  but  really  the  best 
portion  of  this  volume. 


On  the  subject  of  the  relations  of  the  tnt  preas 
to  the  new  French  Empire,  we  put  on  record  the 
first  spirited  answer  that  we  have  seen  from  any 
foreign  power  to  the  demand  impudently  made 
for  a  general  literary  proscription  in  Europe  — 
all  the  more  willingly  as  this  rebuke  comes  from 
an  inferior  power  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
France.  In  his  zeal  to  prevent  Europe  fh>m 
reading  the  passionate  denunciation  of  M.  Victor 
Hugo,  **  Napoleon  le  Petit,'*  the  new  Emperor, 
has  caused  his  minister  to  complain  of  the  mul- 
tiplication of  copies  "  by  the  clandestine  presses*' 
of  Berne,  and  to  demand  the  suppression  of  tbeie 
presses  and  the  prosecution  of  the  printers.  The 
Department  of  Justice  and  Police  of  the  canton 
reply  with  great  spirit —  that  **  according  to  the 
existing  laws,  neither  a  patent  nor  an  authoriza- 
tion of  the  police  is  required  to  establish  a  print- 
ing-office in  the  canton  of  Berne  ;  from  which 
it  follows  that  the  expression,  *" clandestine  print- 
ing-office,' has  no  meaning  in  law.  It  must,  be- 
sides, be  mentioned,"  they  add,  as  putting  the 
case  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  **  that, 
according  to  the  existing  laws,  the  cantonal  au- 
thorities cannot  officially  prosecute  a  publication 
offensive  to  a  foreign  government  when  sold  or 
even  printed  in  the  canton."  — Athenaum, 


CuBious  Marriage  Lease.  — An  assault  case 
came  before  the  Birmingham  magistrates  last 
week,  which,  like  the  majority  of  matrimonial 
squabbles,  would  have  been  simply  interesting 
in  the  eyes  of  those  immediately  concerned,  but 
fbr  a  legal  curiosity  which  was  brought  to  light 
in  the  course  of  the  hearing.  A  young  fellow 
named  William  Charles  Gapas  was  char^  with 
assaulting  his  wife.  In  giving  her  evidence, 
Mrs.  Capas  mentioned  that  her  husband  was  not 
living  with  her,  but  was  "leased"  to  a  young 
woman  named  Hickson.  This  being  a  species  of 
contract  unknown  to  the  magistrates,  further 
inquiry  into  the  matter  was  made,  when  it  was 
elicited  that  a  regular  legfil  document  had  been 
drawn  up,  by  which  Capas  and  Hickson  bound, 
or,  as  they  termed  it,  "leased"  themselves  to 
each  other  for  the  term  of  their  natural  lives. 
The  "lease"  was  produced  in  court  and  read. 
The  girl  Hickson  was  present  at  the  time  of  the 
alleged  assault.  On  being  asked  about  the 
**  lease,"  she  admitted  that  she  signed  it,  and 
stated  that  it  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Campbell, 
the  lawyer,  who  told  her  at  the  time  she  signed 
it  that  ijf  Capas*  wife  gave  her  any  annoyance  he 
would  put  in  that  paper  as  evidence.  She, 
moreover,  said  that  the  paper  was  ngned  at  his 
office,  and  that  she  beueved  Mr.  Campbell 
charged  1/.  15f.  for  drawing  it  up.  The  magis- 
trates fined  Capas  2i.  6i.  for  the  assault,  and 
commented  in  very  strong  terms  on  the  document 
which  had  that  day  been  brought  before  them. 
—  Stamford  Mercury, 
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From  the  Oentleman**  UagMlne. 

THB  BARONESS  D'OBERKIRCH  AND  CITI- 
ZEN MERCIER. 

If  it  were  possible  that  the  vexed  spirit  of 
the  above-named  illastrious  lady  could  be 
oonscious  that  her  verv  noble  name  could 
have  been  mingled  with  that  of  a  common 
bourgeois  her  indignation  would  bo  most  in- 
tense. Had  she  ever  reflected  that  her  keep- 
ing a  diarj  would  have  made  of  her  a  member 
of  the  republic  of  letters,  she  would  have  died 
rather  than  have  belonged  to  such  a  common- 
wealth. The  baroness  was  one  of  a  class 
whose  numbers  were  great  and  whose  in- 
fluence was  unbounded.  Their  sympathies 
were  given  only  to  aristocratic  sufferers ;  roy- 
alty they  adored ;  the  democracy  they  de- 
spised ;  and  the  very  fine  ladies  of  the  class  in 
question  would,  generally  speaking,  have  pre- 
ierred  afaux  pas  with  a  prince  to  contracting 
honest  marriage  with  an  inferior. 

The  Baroness  D'Oberkirch  is  a  type  rather 
of  the  follies  than  of  the  vices  of  the  class,  for 
having  made  her  a  member  of  which  she 
prettihr  offered  her  best  compliments  to  Heav- 
en. She  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor  Alsatian 
baroQ,  whose  shield  had  more  quarterings 
than  it  is  worth  while  to  remember.  Early 
in  life  she  married  a  noble  gentleman,  old 
enough  to  be  her  father,  and  her  best  years 
were  consumed  in  performing  the  functions  of 
lady-in-wuting  at  the  court  of  the  Duke  of 
Wurtemberg  at  Montbeliard,  in  visiting  the 
more  attractive  court  at  Versailles,  and  in 
ohronicling  what  she  saw,  and  registering 
what  she  thought. 

The  diary  which  she  kept,  and  sub^uently 
enlarged,  has  been  recently  submitted  to  the 
public.  It  introduces  us  to  the  court  and 
capital  of  France  during  the  closing  years  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  It  is  interesting,  as 
showing  us  both  how  the  court  acted  and  how 
the  capital  thereon  commented ;  how  the 
ladv  profoundly  admired  all  the  former  did, 
and  as  profoundly  despised  all  the  thought 
devoted  thereto  by  the  canaille^  who  hod  no 
claim  to  stand  upon  red-heeled  shoes,  or  to  sit 
down  on  a  tabouret  in  the  face  of  royalty. 

Now  while  this  illustrious  lady  was  taking 
notes,  which  her  grandson  has  printed,  a  citi- 
len  was  similarly  occupied ;  and,  had  the 
Countess  been  aware  of  the  circumstance, 
the  impertinence  of  the  commoner  would  have 
been  soundly  rated  by  the  lady-in-waiting. 
The  notes  of  the  bourgeois  were  committed 
to  the  press  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago ; 
those  of  the  '*  Baroness-Countess''  have  only 
just  seen  the  light.*  The  evidence  of  two 
such  opposite  witnesses  is  worth  comparing  ; 
but  the  book  of  the  lady  will  be  ten  fathom 

*  The  Baroness  d'Oberkiroh*s  Memoirs.    London, 
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deep  in  Lethe  when  men  will  bo  still  address- 
ing themselves  with  pleasure  to  the  pages  of 
Citizen  Mercier. 

Louis  Sebastian  Mercier  was  a  Parisian, 
bom  in  the  year  1740.    He  had  not  yet  at- 
tained his  majority  when  he  opened  his  liter- 
ary career  by  poetical  compositions  in  the 
style  of  Pope's  "  Heloiso  to  Abelard."     Upon 
poets,  however,  he  soon  looked  as  he  subse- 
ouently  did  upon   kings,  and    speedily   ad- 
dressed himself  exclusively  to  works  in  prose. 
Racine  and  Boileau,  according  to  him,  had 
ruined  the  harmony  of  French  verse,  and  he 
henceforward  considered  that  if  such  harmo- 
ny were  to  be  found  at  all,  it  was  in  his  own 
prose.    He  became  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in 
the  colles;e  at  Bordeaux,  and  was  rather   a 
prolific  than  a  successful  dramatic  author. 
He  threw  the  blame  alike  on  the  vitiated 
taste  of  actors  and  public,  and,  shaking  the 
dust  off  his  sandals    against  theatres  and 
capital,  he  hastened  to  Kheims,  with  the  in- 
tention of  practising  the  law,  in  order  to  be 
better  enabled  to  apply  its  rigors   against 
the  stage  managers  who  had  deprived  him  of 
his  "free-admissions."     In  1771  he  printed 
his  "  L'An  2440,  ou  IWve  s'il  en  fut  jamais," 
a  rather  clever  piece  of  extravagance,  which 
was  imitated  in  England,  half  a  century  later, 
by  the  author  of  "The  Mummy."     In  1781 
he  published  anonymously  the  first  two  vol- 
umes of  his  famous  Tableau  de  Paris,     He 
was  disappointed  that  his  labor  was  not  deemed 
worthy  of  notice  by  the  police  authorities, 
and  he  retired,  somewhat    in    disgust,  to 
Switzerland,  where  he  completed  a  work  which 
has  been  far  more  highly  esteemed  abroad 
than  in  France,  and  which  even  there  enjoyed 
a  greater  reputation  in  the  provinces  than  in 
Paris.     In    it    he  showed  himself  a  better 
sketcher  of  what  lay  before  him  than  a  dis- 
cemer  of  what  was  beneath  the  surface  ;  and 
he  sjpoke  of  the  impossibility  of  a  revolution 
in  France  only  a  year  before  that  revolution 
broke  out.    When  the  storm  burst  in  fury  he 
claimed  the  honors  due  to  a  magician  who 
had  provoked  the  tempest.     He  wrote  vigor- 
ously on  the  popular  side,  but  —  and  to  his 
lasting  honor  be  it  spoken  —  he  broke  with 
the  Jacobins,  when  he  found  that  they  hoped 
to  walk  to  liberty  through  a  pathway  of 
blood.    He  voted  in  the  Convention  for  sav- 
ing the  life  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  this  and  other 
oflences  against  the  sons  of  freedom,  whose 
abiding-place  was  the  Mountain,  caused  him 
to  be  arrested,  and  would  have  led  to  his  ex- 
ecution but  that  his  enemies  were  carried 
thither  before  him.    At  a  later  period  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred, 
and  made  himself  remarkable  by  opposing 
the  claims  set  up  for  Descartes  for  admission 
into  the  French  Pantheon  ;  and  he  also  gained 
the  approbation  of  all  rightly-thinking  men 
for  taking  the  aame  adverse  course  against 
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Voltaire,  of  whom  be  truly  said  that  he 
(Voltaire)  only  attempted  to  overthrow  sa- 
perstitioQ  by  undermining  morality.  His  in- 
vectives were  so  bitter  against  philosophy 
and  education  that  he  acquired  the  surname 
of*'  the  Ape  of  Jean  Jacques  !"  He  was  a 
denouncer  of  the  immoral  system  of  lotteries 
until  be  was  offered  the  lucrative  place  of 
**  controller-general"  of  that  gambling  de- 
partment. **  All  men,"  said  he,  by  way  of 
apology  for  his  inconsistency,  '*  all  men  ate 
authorized  to  live  at  the  expense  of  the  en- 
emy ;"  a  maxim  unsound  in  itself,  and  here 
altogether  misapplied.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  century  he  was  appointed  to  the  professor- 
ship of  history  in  the  central  school  of  Paris, 
firom  the  labors  of  which  post  he  found  relax- 
ation in  various  literary  works,  among  others 
in  ridiculing  CondiUac  and  Locke,  in  laughing 
at  Newton  as  a  plagiarist,  in  denouncing  sci- 
ence generally,  and  m  maintaining  that  there 
was  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  and  that  all 
novel  inventions  were  in  truth  but  ancient 
discoveries.  As  a  member  of  the  Institute 
he  put  the  assembly  into  a  condition  of  pro- 
found somnolency  d^  readine  his  ponderous 
paper  on  Cato  of  Utiea,  and  lie  had  a  violent 
quarrel  with  the  few  wno  had  remained 
awake,  and  who  wished  the  angry  author  to 
put  an  end  to  his  wearisome  discourse.  He 
liked  the  empire  as  little  as  he  had  loved 
royalty,  and  used  to  say  in  his  pleasant  way 
in  the  csiii  wherein  he  reigned  supreme,  and 
where  he  was  highly  popular  and  ever  wel- 
come, that  he  should  like  to  see  how  it  would 
all  end,  and  that  he  only  demred  to  live  from 
a  motive  of  simple  curiqsity.  Ho  did  live 
just  Ions  enough  to  witness  &e  first  Restora- 
tion of  1814,  having  then  reached  .the  age  of 
74  vears. 

Of  all  the  works  of  this  voluminous  author 
we  have  now  only  to  do  with  bis  fiimous 
'*  Tableau  de  Paris."  In  this,  as  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Baroness  d'Oberkiroh,  we 
have  a  picture  of  what  France  was  in  the 
lifetime  of  many  who  are  yet  living  —  a  pic- 
ture so  different  from  any  that  could  represent 
present  deeds,  their  actors,  or  the  very  stage 
on  which  they  play  out  their  little  drama  of 
intrigue  and  life,  that,  though^  to  many  it  rep- 
resents contemporary  history,  it  reads  like 
romance,  the  scene  of  which  is  in  a  fiir-off 
land,  and  the  incidents  too  improbable  to 
even  require  belief. 

Wide  apart  as  were  the  conditions,  oppo- 
site as  were  the  sympathies,  and  also  the 
antipathies,  of  the  baroness  and  the  bour- 

feois,  their  respective  testimony  conducts  to 
ut  one  conclusion  —  that,  when  they  wrote, 
the  entire  social  state  of  France  was  rotten  to 
the  yery  core.  The  nobles. were  loyal  only 
because  they  found  their  interests  ooncemed 
in  so  beinz  ;  the  commons  were  rebellious  of 
ipirit,  and  careless  of  judgment  to  direct  it. 


Both  were  equally  debased.  All  were  parti- 
sans, none  were  patriots.  The  yery  priest- 
hood was  as  corrupt  in  the  mass  as  the  mul- 
titude of  the  people  generally,  and  God  was 
dethroned  in  France  Tone  before  the  Goddesa 
of  Reason  had  been  raised  on  the  desecrated 
altars,  by  men  not  perhaps  so  much  more 
wicked  than  their  predecessors  as  more  bold 
in  their  wickedness. 

In  the  childhood  of  some  yet  living  Paris 
paid  to  the  king's  purse  one  hundred  million 
francs  yearly  in  duties.  The  citizens  grum- 
bled, and  when  the  murmur  reached  Versailles 
the  powdered  beaux  wore  wont  to  say  that 
'*  the  frogs  were  croaking."  It  was  alleged 
in  return  against  those  very  beaux  that  they 
consumed  more  flour  in  hair  powder*  than 
would  feed  many  scores  of  the  famished 
families  of  the  capital.  Into  that  capital  the 
king  never  enterea  but  a  rise  occurrea  in  the 
price  of  provisions,  and  the  fifty  thousand 
barbers  or  the  city  fanned  into  flame  the  in- 
dignation of  their  customers  while  they 
shaved  their  beards  and  combed  their  jperdLes. 
Let  what  would  occur,  however,  the  court 
was  ever  gay.  Madame  d'Oberkirch  speaks 
of  the  expectations  of  triumph  held  out  by  the 
Count  d  Artois  when  he  proceeded  to  the 
sie^e  of  Gibraltar.  His  failure  was  visited 
witn  a  shower  of  witty  epigrams.  '  *  Comment 
va  le  si^ge  de  Gibraltar!  Assez  bien  il  m 
/^t^e,"  is  one  recorded  by  Mercier.  Madame 
d'Oberkirch  tells  us  of  another  made  by 
the  deceased  count  himself.  A  courtier 
was  flattering  him  on  the  way  he  managed 
his  batteries  at  the  fatal  rock — **  My  kitchen 
battery,  particularly!"  was  the  comment  of 
the  gastronomic  pnnce,  who  at  home  had  four 
servants  to  present  him  with  one  cup  of 
chocolate,  and  to  save  whose  ears,  in  common 
with  those  of  the  king  and  royal  famUy,  the 
church  bells  at  Versaiues  never  rang  a  peal 
during  the  residence  of  those  great  ones  or  the 
earth  within  the  walls  of  the  palace.  But 
Eliza  Bonaparte  showed  even  greater  sensi- 
tiveness than  this.  When  in  Italy  she  pulled 
down  a  church  adjoining  her  piilace,  on  the 
plea  that  the  smell  of  the  incense  made  her 
sick,  and  that  the  noise  of  the  organ  made  her 
head  ache. 

The  bourgeois  of  Versailles  were  probably 
less  democratic  than  those  of  the  capital,  for 
tradesmen  of  repute  yied  with  each  other  in 
purchasing  the  dishes  that  came  untasted 
from  the  royal  table.  Commoner  people 
bought  as  eagerly,  but  for  superstitious  pur- 
poses, the  fat  of  the  dead  from  the  execu- 
tioner, who  was  paid  eighteen  thousand 
francs  yearly  for  performing  his  terrible 
duties.  The  executioner,  in  consequence, 
was  himself  something  of  an  aristocrat.  He 
was  a  potentate  and  was  well  paid.  He  kept 
less  flaming  fires  on  his  hearth  perhaps,  and 
wore  less  me  linen,  than  the  grave-diggers  — 
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a  clasfl  who  found  their  fael  in  ooflbis  and  who 
wore  no  shirts  but  such  as  they  could  steal 
out  of  aristocrado  graves.  It  was  a  time 
when  honesty  consisted  solely  in  being  well- 
dressed.  Clerks  at  forty  pounds  a  year,  says 
Meroier,  walk  abroad  in  velyet  coats  and  laoe 
irills  —  hence  the  proverb,  "  Qoldrlaced  coat 
and  bellf  of  bran.'*  As  long  as  appearance 
was  maintained,  little  else  was  cared  for ; 
bat  even  the  twenty  thousand  in  the  capital 
who  professionally  existed  as  **  diners-out," 
might  have  taken  exception  to  the  custom  of 
placing  carved  fruits  and  wooden  joints  upon 
otherwise  scantily  furnished  tables.  The 
wooden  pears  of  Australia  were  not  then 
known  —  they  would  have  been  the  fashiona- 
ble fruit  at  a  Parisian  dessert  in  the  year  1780. 
There  was  another  fashion  of  the  day  that 
was  wittily  inveighed  against  by  the  priests ; 
that  of  ladies  wearing  on  what  was  called 
their  *' necks,"  a  cross  held  by  the  dove, 
typical  of  faith  by  the  Holy  Qhost.  "  Whv 
suspend  such  symbols  on  your  bosoms?  ' 
asked  the  ungallant  churchmen,  **  do  you  not 
know  that  tne  cross  is  the  sign  of  morti- 
fication, and  the  Holy  Spirit  that  of  virtuous 
thoughts?''  The  ladies  smiled,  and  retained 
the  insignia  till  all-powerful  fashion  motioned 
to  a  cban^.  And  then  female  coteries  were 
absorbed  in  the  merits  of  the  respective 
shades  of  color  implied  by  "  dos  de  puce,"  or 
**  ventre* '  of  the  same.  Our  ladies  have  more 
nicely  retained  the  name  of  the  animal  in  the 
catalogue  of  colors,  without  venturing  to 
translate  it ;  but  their  less  susceptible  sisters 
across  the  channel  could,  under  the  old 
monarchy,  and  even  under  the  empire,  un- 
blushingly  talk  of  their  satins,  usii^  names 
for  their  colors  which  would  have  called  up  a 
blush  even  on  the  brow  of  the  imperturbable 
Dean  Swill.  If  small  delicacy  prevailed,  the 
luxury  vras  astounding.  A  fermier  general 
was  served  by  twenty-four  valets  in  livery, 
and  never  less  than  six  <*  women**  assisted  at 
the  toilet  of  *'  my  lady.'*  Two  dozen  cooks 
daily  excited  the  palate  of  that  self-denyine 
priest  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  while  his  emi- 
nence's ver^  footmen  looked  doubly  grand  by 
appearing  like  ''  Tiddy  Bob,  with  a  watch  in 
each  fob."  Gentlemen  then  dined  in  their 
swords,  eat  rapidly,  and  hastened  from  table 
when  it  suited  them,  without  any  formal 
leave-takinz.  This  was  felt  more  acutely  by 
the  cooks  than  by  the  ladies — in  compliment 
to  whom  the  cavaliers  finalW  dropped  their 
swords  and  assumed  canes.  The  latter  came 
in  when  the  ladies  wore  such  high-heeled 
shoes  that  without  the  support  of  a  cane  it 
war  almost  impossible  to  wdk.  The  gentle- 
men, with  **  clouded  heads"  to  tkeir  canes, 
tottered,  or  sauntered,  along  in  company, 
while  fans  were  furled  and  snuff-boxes  carried, 
according  to  the  instructions  of  masters,  who 
thunder^  through  Paris  in  gilded  chariots,  | 


bespattering  the  philosophers,  mathemati- 
cians, and  linguists  that  plodded  basely  by 
them  on  foot.  **  La  Robe  dine,  Finance^ 
soupe,"  is  a  saying  that  also  illustrates  a 
fashion  of  the  day.  Of  fashion  at  court, 
Madame  d'Oberkiroh  tells  us  that  at  presenta- 
tions the  king  was  obliged  to  kiss  duchesses 
and  the  cousins  of  kings,  but  not  less  noble 
persons.  Louis  XVI.  was  timid  in  the  pres- 
ence of  ladies.  Marie-Antoinette  was  ever 
self-possessed,  whatever  mi^ht  be  the  occa- 
sion. It  was  etiquette  to  kiss  the  edge  of  her 
robe.  The  following  is  highly  characteristic 
of  the  stilted  fashion  of  the  times. 

I  had  an  adventure  this  evening  that  at  first 
embarrassed  me  a  little,  but  from  which  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  come  ofif  with  honor.  I  wore 
on  my  arm  a  very  handsome  bracelet  that  had 
been  given  me  by  the  Countess  du  Nord  (wife 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Paul  of  Russia,  then  travel- 
ling under  the  title  of  Count  du  Nord),  and  tho 
value  of  which  was  {preatly  enhanced  to  me  by 
having  her  portrait  in  its  centre.  The  quecu 
noticed  it,  and  asked  me  to  show  it  her.  I  im- 
mediately opened  my  fan,  to  present  the  brace- 
let on  it  to  her  majesty,  according  to  etiauette. 
This  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  a  lady  can 
open  her  fan  before  the  queen.  My  fan,  which 
was  of  ivory,  and  wrought  like  the  most  delicate 
lace,  was  not  able  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
bracelet,  which  sank  through  it  to  the  ground. 
I  was  in  a  very  awkward  position.  The  queen's 
hand  was  held  out,  and  I  felt  that  every  eye 
was  on  me  ;  but  I  think  that  I  got  out  of  the  di- 
lemma very  well  —  I  stooped,  which  was  very 
painful  with  my  stiff  petticoat,  and,  picking  up 
the  bracelet,  immediately  presented  it  to  her 
majesty,  saying,  **  Will  the  queen  have  the  good- 
ness to  forget  me,  and  think  only  of  the  grand 
duchess  ?*'  The  queen  smiled  and  bowed  ;  and 
everybody  admired  my  presence  of  mind. 

When  we  read  of  such  delicate  homage  as 
this  paid  to  the  divinity  that  hed^d  the 
queen,  we  can  more  fully  sympathize  with 
her  in  her  fall  when  she,  who  nad  been  so 
daintily  worshipped,  was  unoeasindy  watched 
in  her  dungeon  oy  the  coarsest  of  men,  and 
who  was  dragged  to  execution  with  no  other 
sign  that  human  love  vet  inclined  to  her  than 
that  affi)rded  by  the  mfant  child  of  a  pois- 
sarde,  who,  raised  on  her  mother's  shoulders 
to  view  the  spectacle  of  a  quoen  passing  on 
her  way  to  death,  put  her  little  fingers  to  her 
lips,  and  wafted  a  kiss  to  the  meek  pilgrim  as  . 
she  passed. 

Madame  d'Oberkirch,  speaking  of  the  • 
Chevalier  de  Momey,  notices  his  strong ; 
method  of  expression  as  one  "  which,  except 
in  the  society  of  her  husband,  would  be  too 
broad  for  the  ears  of  a  modest  woman*'  — a 
singular  exception !  But  our  fiur  diarist  does 
not  appear  to  be  herself  over  particular.  She 
is  the  warm  apologist  of  the  Duchess  de 
Bourbon,  the  unworthy  mother  of  the  heroic 
Duo    d*£nghien.    She,  however,  tells    the 
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following,  "  with  ^;reat  hesitation,"  as  a  aign 
of  the  deprayity  oi  the  times — it  is  oertaimj 
rather  piqiumt. 

The  Duchess  of had  one  daj  recelTed  a 

Tisit  from  her  lover,  M.  Arohambault  de  Talley- 
rand Perigord,  when,  the  husband  unexpectedly 
returning,  the  gallant  was  obliged  to  make  his 
escape  by  the  window.  Some  persons  seeing  him 
descend,  made  him  prisoner,  thinking  he  was  a 
robber ;  but,  having  explained  who  he  was,  he 
was  allowed  to  go,  without  being  brought  before 
the  injured  huslraiid.  The  story  soon  became 
generally  known,  and  the  king  reproved  the 
lovely  duchess  for  her  coquetry  ;  *'  You  intend 
to  imitate  your  mother,  I  perceive,  madame,*' 
said  he,  in  a  very  severe  tone.  The  tale  at  last 
reached  the  ears  of  the  doke,  who  complained  to 
the  mother-in-law  of  the  conduct  of  his  wife ; 
but  she  coolly  said  to  him,  **  You  make  a  great 
noise  about  a  trifle  ;  your  £ither  was  much  more 
poUte !" 

This  lady  was  of  the  quality  of  Madame  de 
MatigQon,  who  gave  twenty-four  thousand 
livres  to  Bailard,  on  condition  that  he  would 
send  her  every  morning  a  new  head-dress. 
The  people  were  at  this  period  suffsring  from 
fiimine  and  hi^h  prices.  Selfishness  and 
other  vices  survived  the  period,  however ; — 
witness  Madame  Tronchin,  who,  in  the  Revo- 
lution, was  daily  losing  her  relatives  by  the 
guillotine,  but  who  sympathizinglv  remarked 
to  a  friend,  that  if  it  were  not  fur  her  darlins 
little  cup  of  cafe  &  la  crime^  she  really  did 
not  know  how  she  should  survive  such  mis- 
fortunes !  Such  was  the  fine  lady  who  wore 
a  *'  Cadogan'*  and  looked  like  a  man,  while 
the  gallants  took  to  English  great-coats,  with 
buttons  on  them  larger  than  crown-pieces, 
and  on  every  button  the  portrait  of  a  mis- 
tress. 

A  curious  and  revolting  custom  prevailed  at 
this  same  period.  During  Passion  Week  all 
theatres  were  closed ;  but  more  infamous 
places  remained  open ;  the  royal  family  cut 
vegetables  curiously  arranged  to  represent  fish 
and  other  food,  and  court  chaplains  enjoyed 
on  Holy  Thursday  the  privilege  of  unlimited 
liberty  of  sneech  in  presence  of  the  king.  It 
was  on  a  Holy  Thursday  that  a  court  chaplain 
Tontured  to  say  firom  the  pulpit,  in  the  royal 
hearing  of  Louis  XIV.,  that  **  we  are  all 
mortal,''  and  when  the  monarch,  who  could 
not  bear  the  sijjht  of  the  towers  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Denis,  sternly  looked  up  at  the 
preacher,  the  latter,  trembling  for  his  chance 
of  a  bishopric,  amended  his  phrase  and  its 
doctrine  by  adding,  ^^  Yes,  sire ;  almost  all 
of  us !"  The  custom  to  which  I  have  alluded 
at  the  beginnine  of  this  paragraph  is  narrated 
by  Mercier,  and  is  substantiiuly  to  this  e£kct. 
On  the  night  between  Holy  Thursday  and 
Qood  Friday  a  relic  of  the  true  cross  was  ex- 
posed for  public  adoration  in  the  '^  Sainte 
Vhapelle.''     Kpileptio   beggan,    under  the 


name  of  possessed  maniacs,  flocked  thither 
in  crowds.  They  flung  themselves  before  the 
relio  ia  wild  contortions;  they  grimacedt 
howled,  swore,  blasphemed,  and  strug^ed 
fiercely  with  the  half-dozen  men  who  seemed 
unable  to  restrain  them.  The  better  all  this 
was  acted  the  more  money  was  showered  on 
the  actors.  Mercier  declares  that  all  the  im- 
preoations  that  had  ever  been  uttered  agunsl 
Christ  and  the  Virgin  could  not  amount  to 
the  mass  of  inexpressible  infamy  which  he 
heard  uttered  by  one  particular  blasphemer. 

It  was  for  me  (he  says)  and  for  all  the  assem- 
bly, a  novel  and  strange  thing  to  hear  a  human 
being  in  a  voice  of  thunder  publicly  cast  defiance 
at  the  God  of  the  very  temple,  insult  His  wor- 
ship, provoke  His  wrath,  and  belch  forth  the 
most  atrooious  invectives — all  of  which  were 
laid  to  the  account,  not  of  the  energetic  blas- 
phemer, but  of  the  Devil.  The  people  present 
tremblingly  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  SAd 
prostrated  themselves  with  their  faces  to  the 
ground,  muttering  the  while,  ^*  It  it  the  Demon 
who  tpeakt  !  *'  After  eight  men  had  with*  diffi- 
culty dragged  him  three  times  to  Uie  shrine 
which  held  the  relic  of  the  cross,  his  blasphemies 
became  so  outrageously  filthy  that  he  was  cast 
out  at  the  door  of  the  church  as  one  surrendered 
forever  to  the  dominion  of  Satan,  and  unworthy 
of  being  cured  by  the  miraculous  cross.  Imagine 
that  a  detachment  of  soldiers  publicly  mounted 
guard  that  night  over  this  inconceivable  fiuree 
— and  that  in  an  age  like  the  present ! 

Such  acts  were  not  so  much  in  advance  of 
the  age.  Four  years  later  the  inquisitors  of 
Seville  publicly  burned  at  the  stake  a  girl 
charged  with  holding  criminal  intecoonrse 
with  Satan.  She  was  a  very  beautiful  young 
creature,  and,  that  her  beauty  might  not  ex- 
cite too  much  sympathy  for  her  fat«,  her  nose 
was  cut  off  previous  to  her  being  led  to  execu- 
tion !  Mercier  relates  this  on  the  authority 
of  an  eye-witness.  It  occurred  barely  more 
than  seventy  years  ago,  and  Dr.  Cahill,  of 
eloomy  memory,  may  rejoice  therefore  to 
tnink  that  the  executive  hand  of  his  Church 
can  hardly  yet  be  out  of  practice. 

*'  An  age  like  the  present !  * '  i^Tote  Mercier, 
in  the  days  onl^  of  our  fathers.  In  that  age 
it  was  deemed  impossible  to  carry  the  shrines 
of  St.  Marcel  and  Genevieve  at  the  same  time 
through  one  street.  Whenever  the  res^otive 
bearers  ventured  on  such  a  feat  they  invari- 
ably beheld  a  miracle,  exemplifying  the  at- 
traction of  cohesion.  The  two  shrines  were 
drawn  to  each  other,  in  spite  of  all  opposing 
human  e£R)rt,  and  remained  inseparable  fur 
the  whole  space  of  three  days ! 

At  this  period  Pretestant  marriages  were 
accounted  as  concubinage  by  the  law,  while 
Jewish  marriages  were  held  legal.  A  Jew 
who  purchased  the  estate  of  Pepuign^  booffht 
with  it  the  undisputed  rieht  to  nominate  too 
cur^  and  canons  of  the  onuroh.    It  ia  worth 
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recording  also,  as  midnight  masses  haye  jast 
been  leestablished  in  Paris,  that  they  were 
suppressed  in  that  capital  three  quarters  of  a 
century  a^,  in  consequence  of  the  irreligious 
scenes  which  occurred  in  the  churches.  Mer- 
eier  pertinently  remarks  on  the  singularity  of 
the  tact  that  Iloman  Catholics  who  believed 
in  the  ever  real  presence  of  Christ  in  their 
temples,  behaved  before  that  presence  like 
nnctoan  heathens,  while  Protestants,  who 
denied  the  presence,  behaved  with  decorum. 
The  great  attraction  for  many  years  at  many 
of  these  masses  was  the  organ-playing  of  the 
great  Daquin.  His  imitation  of  the  song  of 
the  nightingale  used  to  elicit  a  wiiirlwind 
of  applause  from  the  so-called  worshippers. 

This  mixture  of  delight  and  devotion  was 
after  all  but  natural  m  the  people.  The 
eleverest  abbts  of  the  day  composed  not  only 
musical  masses  but  operas. 

Yet  the  Church  and  the  Stage  were  ever 
in  antagonism  in    France.    Mercier  tells  a 

Jileasant  story,  which  recounts  how  the 
amous  actress  Clairon  wrote  a  plea  in  claim 
of  funereal  rites  being  allowed  to  the  bodies  of 
deceased  stage-players.  With  some  difficulty 
she  found  an  aoocat  bold  enough  to  present 
and  read  this  plea  to  the  *'  parliament.  '  The 
latter  august  body  sfcruck  the  lawyer  off  the 
rolls.  Mile.  Clairon,  out  of  gratitude,  in- 
structed him  in  elocution,  and  he  adopted 
the  stage  as  his  future  profession.  On  his 
first  appearance,  however,  he  proved  himself 
so  indirorent  an  actor  that  he  was  sumroarilv 
condemned,  amid  an  avalanche  of  hisses,  ne 
00  took  the  failure  to  heart  that  he  died  — 
and,  being  an  actor  in  the  eye  of  the  church, 
was  pronounced  excommunicato  and  was 
burioa  like  Ophelia,  with  <'  maimed  rites." 

Mercier  tells  us  that  there  were  not  less 
than  five  thousand  special  masses  daily  cele- 
brated in  Paris  at  the  charge  of  sevenpence- 
hal^enny  each!  The  Irish  priests  in  the 
capital,  he  says,  were  not  too  scrupulous  to 
celebrate  two  in  one  day,  thus  obtaining  a 
second  sevenpence-halfpenny  by  what  their 
French  confreres  considered  rank  impiety. 
Among  the  poorer  brotherhood  was  chosen  the 
••Porte-Dieu."  Such  was  the  rather  stert- 
ling  popular  name  for  the  penniless  priest  hired 
to  sit  up  o'nights,  and  carry  the  **  noly  sacra- 
ment" to  the  sick  or  dying.  In  rainy  weather 
••  la  bon  Dieu"  was  conveyed  by  the  reverend 
porter  in  a  hackney  coach, on  wnich  occasions 
the  coachman  always  drove  with  his  hat  rev- 
erently under  his  arm.  When  the  "  Porte- 
Dieu"  entered  an  apartment  the  inmates 
hurriedly  covered  the  lookine-glasses,  in  order 
that  the  **  holy  sacrament"  might  not  be 
multiplied  therein .  There  was  a  superstitious 
idea  that  it  was  impious. 

I  have  stated  above  that  Protestant  mar- 
riages were  not  valid  when  Madame  d'Ober- 
kireh  and  M.  Mercier  were  engaged  on  their 


respective  works  *-  placed  before  the  world  at 
sucQ  wide  intervals.  That  much-wished-for 
consummation  was,  however,  supposed  to  be 
tEien  "  looming  in  the  future !" 

This  day  (says  the  lady)  I  heard  a  piece  of 
news  which  gnye  me  great  pleasure.  It  was  that 
the  lung  IumL  registered  in  the  parliament  an 
ordounance  by  which  all  cures  were  enjoined  to 
record  the  declarations  of*  all  persons  who  pre- 
sented their  children,  without  questioning  them 
in  any  way.  This  was  to  prevent  certain  cures 
from  trying  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the  legitimacy  of 
Protestant  children.  It  did  not  recognize  the 
validity  of  Protestant  marriages,  but  it  gave  us 
hope  for  a  better  future. 

But  it  is  time  to  draw  these  rapid  notices 
to  a  close.  Those  who  will  teke  the  trouble 
to  peruse  the  works  which  have  suggested 
them  will  find  their  reward  therein.  The 
three  volumes  of  Madame  d'Oberkirch  might 
indeed  have  been  judiciously  condensed  into 
one.  There  is  a  superabundance  in  them  of 
<*  what  squires  call  potter  and  what  men  call 
prose,"  but  there  is  much  besides  that  is  of 
interest.  The  vnriter  is  by  far  a  more  correct 
prophet  of  the  future  than  Mercier.  She  saw 
that  the  society  in  which  she  gloried  was  fall- 
ing into  ruins.  Mercier  depicted  its  vices, 
but  so  little  could  he  foresee  the  consequences 
of  them,  that  he  patriotically  exulted  that 
Paris  was  so  secured  by  ite  police  from  such 
enormities  as  the  Gordon  riots,  which  had 
disgraced  London,  as  to  render  revolution  im* 
possible.  The  opinions  of  the  writers  apart, 
their  respective  records  are  well  worth  read- 
ing. That  of  Mercier  has  been  well-nigh  foi^ 
gotten,  but  ite  graphic  power,  its  wit,  and 
variety  ill-deserved  such  oblivion.  That  of 
the  baroness,  prolix  and  ill-translated  as  it  is, 
has  also  ite  certein  value.  Both  are  real 
mirrors  of  the  times,  and  all  that  passed 
before  their  polished  surface  is  represented 
thereon  with  a  fidelity  that  sometimes  terrifies 
as  much  as  it  amuses. 

The  following,  firom  Mercier,  may  come 
under  the  first  head  ;  but  it  is  far  from  being 
the  worst  case  that  might  be  cited.  As  <m 
instance  of  the  resulte  of  common  hospital 
practice,  it  contraste  startlingly  with  what 
now  occurs  in  the  same  locality. 

The  corpses  daily  vomited  forth  by  the  hospital 
of  the  Hdtel  Dieu  are  carried  to  Clamart,  a  vast 
cemetery  whose  gulf  is  ever  open.  These  bodies 
are  uncoffiaed  ;  they  are  simply  sewed  up  in  a 
winding  sheet  They  are  hurriedly  dragged 
ftom  the  beds,  and  more  than  one  patient  pro- 
nounced dead  has  awoke  to  life  under  the  eager 
hand  that  was  sewing  him  up  in  his  shroud. 
Others  have  shrieked  out  that  they  were  living, 
in  the  very  cart  that  was  conveying  them  to 
burial  The  cart  is  drawn  by  twelve  men  ;  a 
dirty  and  bemired  priest,  a  bell,  and  a  crucifix 
—  such  is  the  sum  of  the  honors  paid  to  the 
poor.    This  gloomy  cart  starts  every  morning 
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from  the  Hutel  Dietfat  fbor  o*clock,  and  journeys 
amid  a  silence  as  of  night  The  bell  which  pre- 
cedes it  awakes  some  who  slept ;  but  70a  must 
meet  this  cart  on  the  highway  to  correctly  ap- 
preciate the  effect  produced  on  the  mind  both 
by  its  sight  and  sound.  In  sick  seasons  it  has 
been  seen  performing  the  same  journey  four 
times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  It  can  contain 
fifty  bodies.  The  corpses  of  ohildren  are 
squeezed  in  between  the  legs  of  adults.  The 
whole  freight  is  tossed  into  a  deep  and  open  pit, 
quick-lime  is  liberally  poured  in,  and  the  horror- 
stricken  eye  of  the  observer  plunges  into  an 
abyss  yet  spacious  enough  to  hold  sll  the  living 
inhabitants  of  the  capital  There  is  holiday 
here  on  All  Souls*  day.  The  populace  contem- 
plate the  spot  wherein  so  many  of  them  are  des- 
tined to  lie ;  and  kneeling  and  praying  only 
precede  the  universal  drinking  and  debauchery. 

Let  us  turn,  by  way  of  conclusion,  from 
biffials  to  bridals.  In  the  account  given  by 
Madame  d*Oberkirch  of  the  marriage  of  the 
Prince  de  Nassau  Soarbruck  with  idUe.  de 
Montbarrey  we  recognize  not  only  what  t|)e 
fair  authoress  calls  **  a  very  grand  affiiir,*' 
but  an  infinitely  amusing  one  to  boot.  We 
spare  our  readers  the  execrable  poetry,  by  <*  a 
drawing-room  poet,"  which  was  read  with 

rat  avidity  during  the  bridal  festivities, 
is  necessary,  however,  to  allude  to  the 
efiiision,  as  will  be  seen  from  what  follows  :  — 

These  verses  are  very  stupid,  but  I  quote  them 
because  they  amused  us  exceedingly  when  we  con- 
sidered that  this  husband,  **  possessor  of  your 
charms,'*  and  who  '*  to  love*s  enchanting  bliss 
shall  wake,**  was  a  child  of  twelve  years  of  age, 
who  went  from  morning  to  night,  frantic  at  be- 
ing made  an  object  of  universal  curiosity,  flying 
fh>m  his  witb,  and  even  repulsing  her  with  the 
rudeness  of  an  ill-bred  child,  and  having  no 
desire  to  claim  a  title  whose  signification  he  did 
not  understand.  .  .  .  During  the  ball,  the 
bridegroom  could  on  no  account  consent  to  dance 
with  the  bride.  He  was  at  length  threatened 
with  a  whipping  in  case  of  further  refusal,  and 
promised  a  deluge  of  sugar-plums  and  all  sorts 
of  amusements  if  he  complied.  Whereupon  he 
consented  to  lead  her  through  a  minuet  Though 
he  showed  so  great  an  aversion  to  her  who  had 
a  legal  claim  upon  his  attentions,  he  manifested 
a  great  sympathy  for  little  Louisa  de  Dietrich,  a 
child  of  his  01m  age,  and  returned  to  sit  beside 
her  as  soon  as  he  could  free  himself  from  the 
ennuyeuse  ceremony  of  attending  on  his  bride. 
This  was  the  husband  whose  **  rapt  embrace** 
awaited  the  young  princess.  My  brother  under- 
took to  console  him,  and  was  showing  him  some 
prints  in  a  large  book.  Amongst  them  there 
happened  to  be  one  which  represented  a  marriage 
procession,  which,  as  soon  as  the  child  saw,  he 
shut  the  book,  excbUming,  **  Take  it  away,  sir, 
take  it  away  !  What  have  I  to  do  with  that  ? 
it  is  shocking — and  hold,**  continued  he,  point- 
ing out  a  tall  figure  in  the  group,  **  there  is  one 
that  is  like  Mademoiselle  de  Montbarrey.*' 


These  last  extracts  will  serve  to  show  the 
difierent  staple  of  which  are  composed  the 
respective  works  of  the  Baroness  and  the 
Bourgeois.  That  of  the  former  will  be  lead 
merely  to  amuse  the  passins  hour,  but  in  the 
sketches  of  Mercier  there  will  always  be  found 
something  worthy  of  the  attention,  not  only 
of  the  general  reader,  but  of  the  statesman, 
the  moralist,  and  the  philosopher. 
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A  Tame  Butterflt.  —  One  cold,  bleak  No- 
vember morning,  when  the  sky,  the  air,  and  all 
nature  wore  that  sullen  and  desponding  look  so 
peculiar  to  our  climate  at  this  season,  a  lady,  who 
for  the  first  time  hod  risen  from  a  bed  of  sickness, 
went  into  an  aG^oining  apartment,  where  she 
perceived  a  gay  and  beauUful  butterfly  in  the 
window.  Astonished  at  finding  this  creature  of 
flowers  and  sunshine  in  so  uncongenial  a  situation, 
she  watched  its  movements  and  operations.  As  the 
sun  came  out  for  a  bright,  brief  space,  it  fluttered 
joyously  about  the  window,  and  imparted  to  the 
sick-room  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  hope.  To- 
wards evening,  however,  the  tiny  creature  # 
drooped  its  wings  ;  the  lady  then  placed  it  in  a 
glass  tumbler  on  the  mantel-piece.  During  the 
night,  hard  frost  came  on,  and  the  room  was  in 
consequence  very  cold.  In  the  morning,  the 
butterfly  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  tumbler  appa- 
rently dead.  The  invalid,  grieved  that  her 
gentle  companion  of  the  previous  day  should  so 
soon  perish,  made  some  effort  to  restore  its  fhigile 
existence.  She  put  it  on  her  own  warm  hand, 
and  breathing  upon  it,  perceived  it  give  signs  of 
returning  animation  ;  she  then  once  more  placed 
it  in  its  glass-house  on  the  rug  before  the  fire. 
Soon  the  elegant  little  insect  spread  out  its  ma- 
ny-colored wings,  and  flew  to  the  window,  where 
the  sun  was  shining  brightly.  By  and  by,  the 
sun  retired,  and  the  window-panes  getting  cold* 
the  creature  sank  down  on  the  carpet  again « 
apparently  lifeless.  The  same  means  were  used 
to  restore  animation,  and  with  the  same  success. 
This  alternation  of  life  and  death  went  on  for 
many  days,  till  at  last  the  grateAil  little  thing 
became  quite  tame,  and  seemed  to  be  acquainted 
with  its  benefiictress.  When  she  went  to  the 
window,  and  held  out  her  finger,  it  would,  of  its 
own  accord,  hop  upon  it ;  sometimes  it  would 
settle  for  an  hour  at  a  time  upon  her  hand 
or  neck,  when  she  was  reading  or  writing.  Its 
food  consisted  of  honey  ;  a  drop  of  which  the 
lady  would  put  upon  her  hand,  when  the  but- 
terfly would  unourl  its  sucker,  and  gradually  sip 
it  up  ;  then  it  usually  sipped  up  a  drop  of  water 
in  the  same  way.  The  feeding  took  place  only 
onge  in  three  or  four  days.  In  this  manner  its 
existenoa  was  prolonged  through  the  whole  win- 
ter, and  part  of  the  ibllowing  spring.  As  it  ap- 
proached the  end  of  its  career.  Its  wings  became 
quite  transparent,  and  its  spirits  apparently  de- 
jected. It  would  rest  quietly  in  its  **  crystal  pal- 
ace** even  when  the  sun  was  wooing  it  to  come 
out,  and  at  last,  one  morning  in  April,  it  waa 
found  dead — quite  dead.  —  Chambert*  JournaL 
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Trom  Household  Words. 
THE   GAUGEK's  pocket. 

Poor  old  Tristram  Pentire !  How  he  comes 
up  before  me  as  I  pronounce  his  name! 
That  light,  active,  haff-stooping  form ;  bent 
as  though  he  had  a  brace  of  kegs  upon  his 
shoulders  still ;  those  thin,  gray,  rvatj  locks 
that  fell  upon  a  forehead  seamed  with  the 
wrinkles  or  threescore  years  and  five;  the 
canning  glance  that  questioned  in  his  eye, 
and  that  nose  carried  always  at  half-cock, 
with  a  red  blaze  along  its  ridge,  scorched  by 
the  departing  footstep  of  the  fierce  fiend  Al- 
cohol, when  he  fled  before  the  reinforcements 
of  the  Coast  Guard. 

He  was  the  last  of  the  smugelers ;  and 
when  I  took  possession  of  my  glebe,  I  hired 
him  as  my  servant  of  all  work,  or  rather  no 
work,  about  the  house,  and  there  he  rollick- 
ed away  the  last  few  years  of  his  careless 
existence,  in  all  the  pomp  and  idleness  of 
''  The  parson's  man.*'  He  had  taken  a  bold 
part  in  every  landing  on  the  coast,  man  and 
Doy,  full  forty  years ;  throughout  which  time, 
all  kinds  of  men  had  largely  trusted  him  with 
their  brandy  and  their  lives,  and  true  and 
fiiithful  had  he  been  to  them  as  sheath  to 
steel. 

Gradually  he  grew  attached  to  me,  and  I 
could  not  but  take  an  interest  in  him.  I  en- 
deavored to  work  some  softening  change  in 
him,  and  to  awaken  a  certain  sense  of  the  er- 
rors of  his  former  lifci  Sometimes,  as  a  sort 
of  condesoensioif  on  hb  part,  he  brought  him- 
self to  concede  and  to  acknowledge  in  his  own 
quaint  rambling  way  :— 

**  Well,  sir,  I  do  think  when  I  come  to  look 
bock,  and  to  consider  what  lives  we  used  to 
live— -drunk  all  night,  and  idle  abed  all  day, 
cursing,  swearing,  fighting,  gambling,  lying, 
and  always  prepared  for  to  shet  (shoot)  the 
gauger — 1  do  really  believe,  sir,  we  surely 
was  in  sin!" 

But,  whatever  contrite  admissions  to  this 
extent  were  extorted  from  old  Tristram  hj 
misty  glimpses  of  a  moral  sense  and  by  his 
desire  to  gratify  his  master,  there  were  two 
points  on  which  he  was  inexorably  firm.  The 
one  was,  that  it  was  a  very  guilty  practice  in 
the  authorities  to  demand  taxes  for  what  be 
called  run  goods ;  and  the  other  settled  dogma 
of  his  creed  was,  that  it  never  could  be  a  sin 
to  make  away  with  an  exciseman.  Battles 
between  Trisdram  and  myself  on  these  themes 
were  freauent  and  fierce  ;  but  I  am  bound  to 
confess  that  he  always  managed,  somehow  or 
other,  to  remain  master  of  the  field.  In- 
deed, what  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could 
be  prepared  to  encounter  the  triumphant  de- 
mand with  which  Tristram  smashea  to  atoms 
my  Bugeestions  of  morality,  political  eoono- 
sny,  and  finance  ?  He  would  listen  with  ap- 
ponnt  patience  to  all  my  solemn  and  secular 


pleas  for  the  revenue,  and  then  down  he  came 
upon  me  with  the  unanswerable  argument — 

*'-But  why  should  the  king  tax  good  li- 
quor? If  they  must  have  taxes,  why  can^t 
they  tax  something  else  ?" 
^  1^  efforts,  moreover,  to  soflen  and  remove 
his  (toctrinal  prejudice  as  to  the  unimportance, 
in  a  moral  point  of  view,  of  putting  the  officers 
of  his  Maiesty^s  revenue  to  death,  were  equal- 
ly unavailing.  Indeed,  to  my  infinite  chajgrin, 
I  found  that  I  had  lowered  myself  exceedingly 
in  his  estimation  by  what  he  called  standmg 
up  for  the  exciseman. 

**  There  had  been  divers  parsons,"  he  a»- 
sured  me,  **  in  his  time  in  the  parish,  and 
verj  lamed  clargy  they  were ;  ana  some  very 
stnct ;  and  some  would  preach  one  doctrine, 
and  some  another ;  and  there  was  one  that  had 
very  mean  notions  about  running  goods,  and 
said  't  was  a  wrong  thing  to  do ;  out  even  he, 
and  the  rest,  never  toox  no  part  witii  tiie 
ganger — never !  And  besides,"  said  old  Trim, 
with  another  demolishing  appeal,  ''Wasn't 
the  exciseman  always  reaay  to  put  us  to 
death  when  he  could  f" 

With  such  a  theory  it  was  not  very  aston- 
ishing— although  it  startled  me  at  the  time — 
that  I  was  once  suddenly  assuled,  in  a  pause 
of  his  spade,  with  the  puzzling  inquiry,-^ 
"  Can  you  tell  me  the  reason,  sir,  that  no 
gross  will  ever  grow  upon  the  grave  of  a  man 
that 's  hanged  unjustly  1" 

<'  No,  inaeed,  Tristram,  I  never  heard  of 
the  fiict  before.*' 

"  Well,  I  thought  every  man  know'd  that 
from  the  Scripture ;  why,  you  can  see  it,  sir, 
every  Sabbath  day.  That  grave  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  path  as  you  go  down  to  the  porch- 
door,  that  heap  of  arth  with  no  growth,  not 
one  blade  of  grass  on  it — that  *s  Will  Pooly'a 
grave  that  was  hanged  unjustly.*' 

**  Indeed !  but  how  came  such  a  shocking 
deed  to  bo  done!" 

"Why,  you  see,  sir,  they  got  poor  Will 
down  to^  Bodmin,  all  among  strangers,  and 
there  was  bribery,  and  false  sweanng;  and 
an  unjust  jvidge  came  down — and  the  jury,  all 
bad  rascals,  tin-and-copper-men — and  so  they 
all  agreed  together,  and  they  hanged  poor 
Will.  But  his  firiends  be^ed  the  hody  and 
brought  the  corpse  home  here  to  his  o?m  par- 
ish ;  and  they  turfed  the  grave,  and  they 
sowed  the  grass  twenty  times  over,  but 't  was 
all  no  use  ;  nothing  would  ever  grow — he  was 
hanged  uijustly." 

"Well,  but  Tristram,  yon  have  not  told 
me  all  this  while  what  tms  man  Pooly  was 
accused  of-— what  had  he  done !" 

"  Done,  sir !  Done  ?  '  Nothing  whatsoev- 
er but  killed  the  exciseman  !" 

The  glee,  the  chuckle,  the  canning  glance 
were  inimitably  characteristic  of  the  hardened 
old  smuggler ;  and  then  down  went  the  spade 
with  a  plunge  of  defiance,  and,  as  I  turned 
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away,  a  snatch  of  hia  favorite  song  came  ca- 
rolling after  me  like  the  ballad  of  a  victory. 

On,  throagh  the  gronnd<8ea,  shove  ! 

IJgfat  on  the  larboard  bow  ! 
There  *8  a  nine-knot  breese  above. 

And  a  socking  tide  below ! 

Hash  !  for  the  beacon  fails  ; 

The  skulking  ganger  *s  by. 
Down  with  yonr  studding  stdb, 

Let  jib  and  fore-sail  fly  ! 

Hurrah,  for  the  light,  once  more  ! 

Point  her  for  Shark's  Nose  Head, 
Our  friends  can  keep  the  shore, 

Or  the  skulking  ganger  *s  dead. 

On,  through  the  ground-sea,  shove  * 

Light  on  the  larboard  bow  ! 
There  's  a  nine-knot  breeze  above. 

And  a  sucking  tide  below  ! 

Among  the  "  King's  men,*'  whose  achieve- 
ments haunted  the  old  man's  memory  with  a 
sense  of  mingled  terror  and  dislike,  a  cer- 
tain Parminter  and  his  dog  occupied  a  prin- 
cipal place.  This  officer  appeared  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  Frank  Kennedy  in  his  way, 
and  to  have  chosen  for  his  watchword  the 
old  Irish  signal  "  Dare  !*' 

<*  Sir,"  said  old  Tristram  one  day,  with  a 
burst  of  indignant  wrath,  **  Sir,  that  villain 
Parminter  and  his  dog  murdered  with  their 
shetting-irons  no  less  than  seven  of  our  peo- 
ple at  divers  times,  and  they  peacefuUy  at 
work  in  their  calling  all  the  while !" 

I  found  on  further  inquiry  that  this  man 
Parminter  was  a  bold  and  determined  officer, 
whom  no  threats  could  deter  and  no  money 
bribe.  He  always  went  armed  to  the  teeth, 
and  was  followed  by  a  large,  fierce,  and 
dauntless  dog,  which  he  had  thought  fit  to 
call  Satan.  This  animal  he  had  trained  to 
carry  in  his  mouth  a  carbine  or  a  loaded  club, 
which,  at  a  signal  from  his  master,  Satan 
brought  to  the  rescue.  *'  Ay,  they  was  bold 
audacious  rascals — that  Parminter  and  his 
dog — but  he  went  rather  too  far  one  daj,  as  I 
suppose,"  was  old  Tristram's  chackhng  re- 
.rnark  as  he  leaned  upon  his  spade,  and  I  stood 
by. 

**  Did  he.  Trim ;  in  what  way  ?" 

*'  Why,  sir,  the  case  was  this.  Our  peo- 
ple had  a  landing  down  at  Mellnach,  in  John- 
nie Mathoy's  hole ;  and  Parminter  and  his 
dog  found  it  out.  So  they  ^ot  into  the  cave 
at  ebb  tide,  and  laid  in  wait,  and  when  the 
first  boat-load  came  ashore,  just  as  the  keel 
took  the  ground,  down  storms  Parminter, 
Bhottting  for  Satan  to  follow.  But  the  dog 
knew  better,  and  held  back,  they  said,  for  the 
first  time  in  all  his  life ;  so  in  leajw  Parmin- 
ter smack  into  the  boat,  alone,  with  his  cut- 
lass drawn ;  but"  (with  a  kind  of  inward  ecs- 
tasy), **  he  didn't  do  much  harm  to  the 
boat's  crew—" 


"Because,"  as  I  interposed,  ''they  took 
him  off  to  their  ship." 

''No,  not  they;  not  a  bit  of  it.  Their 
blood  was  up,  poor  fellows,  so  they  just  pull- 
ed Parminter  down  in  the  boat,  and  chopped 
off  his  head  on  the  gunwale !" 

The  exclamation  of  horror  with  which  I  re- 
ceived this  recital,  elicited  no  kind  of  sym- 
pathy from  Tristram.  He  went  on  quietly 
with  his  work,  merely  moralizing  thus — '*Ay, 
better  Parminter  and  his  dog  bad  gone  now 
and  then  to  the  gaueer's  pocket  at  Tidna- 
combe  Cross,  and  held  their  peace,  better 
fiir." 

The  term,  *'  The  Ganger's  Pocket,"  in  old 
Tristram's  phraseology,  had  no  kind  of  ref- 
erence to  any  place  of  deposit  in  the  apparel 
of  the  exciseman  ;  but  to  a  certain  large  gray 
rock,  which  stands  upon  a  neighboring  moor- 
land, not  far  from  the  cli&  wnich  overhang 
the  sea.  It  bears  to  this  day,  amons  the 
parish  people,  the  name  of  the  Wi tan-Stone, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  language  of  our  fore- 
fathers, the  Bock  of  Wisdom  ;  because  it  was 
one  of  the  places  of  usual  assemblage  for  the 
Gray  Eidermen  of  British  or  of  Saxon  times — 
a  sort  of  speaker's  chair  or  woolsack  in  the 
local  Parliaments.  It  was,  moreover,  there  is 
no  doubt,  one  of  the  natural  altars  of  the  old 
religion ;  and,  as  such,  it  is  greeted  with  a 
fond  and  legendary  reverence  still.  Hither 
Trim  guided  me  one  day  to  show,  as  he  told 
me,  "  the  great  rock  set  up  by  the  giants,  so 
they  said  ;  long,  long  ago,  b«fure  there  was 
any  bad  laws  such  as  they  make  now."  It 
was  indeed  a  wild,  strange,  striking  scene  ; 
and  one  to  lift  and  fill,  and,  moreover,  to  sub- 
due, the  thoughtful  mind.  Around  me  was 
the  wild,  half-cultured  moor ;  yonder,  within 
reach  of  sight  and  ear,  that  boundless,  breath- 
ing sea,  with  that  shout  of  the  waters,  which 
came  up  ever  and  anoor  to  recall  the  strong 
metre  of  the  Greek, 

Hark  !  bow  old  ooean  laughs  with  all  his  waves  ! 

and  there,  before  me,  stood  the  tall,  vast,  sol- 
emn stone,  gray  and  awful  with  the  myriad 
memoirs  of  ancient  ages,  when  the  white 
fathers  bowed  around  toe  rocks  and  worship- 
ped. . 

"  And  now,  sir,"  clashed  in  a  shrill,  sharp 
voice,  "  let  me  show  you  the  wonderfulest 
thing  in  all  the  place,  and  that  is,  the 
Ganger's  Pocket." 

Accordingly,  I  followed  my  guide,  for  it 
seems,  "  I  had  a  dream  which  was  not  all  a 
dream,"  as  he  led  the  way  to  the  back  of  the 
Witan'^tone ;  and  there,  grown  over  with 
moss  and  lichen,  with  a  movable  slice  of  rock 
to  conceal  its  mouth,  old  Tristram  pointed 
out,  triumphantly,  a  dry  and  secret  crevice 
about  an  arm's  length  deep.  "There  sir," 
said  he,  with  a  joyous  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
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**  there  have  I  dropped  a  little  bag  of  gold, 
many  and  many  a  time,  when  our  people 
wanted  to  have  the  shore  quiet,  and  to  keep 
the  exciseman  out  of  the  way  of  trouble  ;  and 
there  he  would  go,  if  so  be  he  was  a  roason- 
oble  officer ;  and  the  byword  used  to  be, 
when  't  was  all  right,  one  of  us  would  eo  and 
meet  him,  and  then  say, '  Sir,  your  pocket  is 
unbuttoned ;'  and  he  would  smile  and  an- 
Bwer,  'Ay!  ay!  but  never  mind,  my  man, 
my  money 's  safe  enough ;'  and  thereby  we 
knew  that  he  was  a  just  man,  and  satisfied, 
and  that  the  boats  could  take  the  roller  in 
peace ;  and  that  was  the  very  way,  sir,  it 
came  to  pass  that  this  crack  in  the  stone  was 
called  for  eyermore  '  The  Ganger's  Pocket.'  " 


Vrom  Chambers*  JoarnaL 
A  NIGHT  IN   CUNNBMABA. 

The  evening  of  an  autumn  day  in  1829 
brought  two  young  men,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged for  several  hours  an  shooting  over  the 
wilds  of  Cunnemara,  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
lodgings  of  a  priest,  with  whom  one  of  them 
was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship.  The 
da^  had  been  one  of  ohoerless,  unintermittine 
ram  ;  the  two  sportsmen  wero  drenched  with 
wet ;  and  one  oi  them,  a  stranger  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  not  accustomed  to  its  rude  exer- 
cises, was  spent  with  fatigue.  It  was  after 
a  slow  and  toilsome  march  throueh  a  bog  of 
various  degrees  of  solidity,  and  being  more 
than  once  soused  almost  to  the  shoulders  in 
the  black  moreen  or  bog-water  which  lay  at 
the  bottoms  of  the  hollows  cut  in  it  by  the 
winter  floods,  that  the  young  men  reached 
the  vicinity  of  the  priest's  mansion.  A  shot 
fired  at  this  moment  by  Blake,  the  individual 
of  the  party  to  whom  Cunnemara  was  native 
ground,  caused  the  almost  instant  appear- 
ance, at  the  door  of  his  hovel,  of  the  good- 
humored  face  of  Father  Dennis,  who  no 
sooner  distinguished  his  friend,  than  he 
issued  forth,  and  gave  him  and  his  compan- 
ion a  hearty  welcome. 

'*  Father  Dennis,  Captain  Clinton,  of  the 
— th.  Clinton,  Father  Dennis  Connelly," 
was  the  brief  introduction  by  which  Blake 
put  the  priest  and  his  friend  upon  a  footing 
of  friendship.  There  was  no  need  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  t)vo  sportsmen,  and 
as  little  need  to  hint  to  the  priest  the  line  of 
conduct  he  ought  to  pursue  towards  them. 

'*Cold,  wet,  hungry  and  fatigued,  I  see 
you  are,"  said  he,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
and  snapping  his  fingers  after  it.  But  there 's 
none  of  you  more  so  than  I  am  myself.  Up 
and  out  1 've  been  from  peep  of  da;^  this  mom- 
iDg ;  not  a  morsel  inside  my  lips  smce  the  bit 
or  breakfast  I  swallowed  at  six  o'clock ;  and 
never  sat  down  a  minute,  no,  nor  stood  still 
r,  only  just  while  I  stepped  in  where  1 


got  calls,  to  buckle  a  pair  in  one  place,  and 
christen  a  couple  of  pausteens  in  another." 

"  What  was  it  kept  you  so  busy,  Dennis  ?" 
said  Blake. 

**Patthem  day,*  don't  you  know?  And 
didn't  you  hear  how  the  Heffemans  and 
Conrys  were  killing  aich  other  last  year  1  Oh , 
then,  if  I  htuin't  enough  to  do  vrith  them 
this  day,  my  name 's  not  Dennis  Connelly. 
God  knows  a  heart-scald  they  are  to  any  one 
that  wants  to  keep  paice  and  quiet  among 
them.  If  you  knew  the  pain  I  have  in  my 
shouldher  this  minute  with  leathering  the 
scoundrels,  and  the  tired  legs  I  have  pelting 
afther  them  ;  for  as  fast  as  I  'd  disperse  them 
in  one  place,  they'd  gather  in  another." 
And  Fatner  Dennis,  with  grimaces  express- 
ive of  extreme  suffering,  rubbed  the  ailing 
shoulder  with  his  left  hand,  and  the  ailing 
legs  with  both. 

"  What !  do  you  beat  your  parishioners?" 
cried  the  Englishman,  in  utter  astonishment. 

**  To  be  suro  I  do — bate  them  while  baiting 's 
good  for  them,  and 'that 's  long  enough,"  re- 
plied the  priest.  **The  poor  ignorant  era- 
tures !  sure,  they  're  like  wild  Indians !  It 's 
the  only  way  to  get  any  good  of  them." 

''  And  are  none  of  them  ever  tempted  to 
make  a  return  in  kind  1" 

**Sthrike  me!  is  it?  Ah,  captain,  you 
English  have  quare  notions  in  your  heads  — 
no,  but  down  on  their  knees  to  beg  my  par- 
don, and  would  n't  think  thev 'd  have  luck  or 
grace  if  they  did  n't  get  it.  When  one  dashes 
into  the  thick  of  a  fight,  then,  to  be  sure, 
one  may  get  an  odd  blow,  but  not  on  pur- 
pose ;  tney  'd  think  the  hand  would  rot  off 
them  if  they  riz  it  on  their  clargy." 

*'  In  such  a  very  wild  district,  all  this  may 
probably  be  necessary,"  said  Clinton,  making 
a  polite  effort. 

**It  is,  my  dear  sir,  quite  necessary," 
cried  the  priest,  taking  Clinton's  romark  in 
perfect  good  faith ;  *<  only  look  at  this  delicate 
tittle  switch  I  took  from  a  fellow  to-day. 
There  can't  be  less  than  a  pound's  weigpt 
of  lead  in  the  ferral.  A  crack  of  that  now 
would  smash  an  ox's  skull,  let  alone  a  Chris- 
tian's; and  the  blackguard  had  it  up,  just 
ready  to  let  fly  at  one  that  was  n't  thinking 
of  him  at  all —  (you  know  him,  Isidore  — 
Davy  Gavan,  from  Kusvela,  a  quiet,  poor  man 
as  ever  lived. )  I  got  a  hoult  of  the  stick, 
but  the  fellow  held  it  tight ;  he  dar  n't  sthrike 
me,  and  he  did  n't  like  to  let  it  ») ;  so  there 
we  were  at  it,  pully  hauly,  till  I  twisted  it 
out  of  his  grip,  in  spite  of  him.    I  had  a 

f-eat  mind  to  give  him  a  good  clip  then,  but 
didn't  like  to  do  it  with  such  a  walloper, 
so  I  makes  a  kick  at  him  ;  and  what  do  you 

*  A  half-festive,  half-religioiu  meeting  of  the  peo- 
ple in  solitary  places,  common  in  the  Highlands  of 
Ireland,  and  at  which  maoh  fighting  sometimes 
takes  place. 
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think  t — the  impadent  scoundrel  caught  my 
foot  in  his  hand.  I  felt  I  could  not  help 
g(nnc ;  but  just  as  I  was  tumbling  back,  I  tilts 
up  the  other  foot  with  a  spang,  hit  him  just 
here  undher  the  butt  of  the  ear,  and  knocked 
him  over  and  over — you  never  ueen  a  fellow 
take  such  a  roll.  Between  ourselves,"  added 
the  stalwart  champion  of  good  order,  with  a 
meaning  compression  of  the  lips,  and  a  c6r- 
rcspondmg  wmk  and  nod,  *'  he  didn't  get  up 
quite  so  quick  as  I  did." 

The  young  men  were  by  this  time  seated 
in  the  priest's  parlor,  where  no  time  was  lost 
in  purveying  tor  them,  and  for  the  priest 
himself,  the  solaoements  demanded  by  their 
worn-out  condition.  An  hour  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  passed  since  their  meal  was 
concluded.  They  are  seated  round  a  blazing 
turf  fire,  and  the  corner  of  a  large  square  ta- 
ble is  drawn  in  between  them,  the  ukStq  con- 
veniently to  bring  within  general  reach  the 
materials  for  compounding  the  smoking  and 
smoky  beverage  that  stands  before  each. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  apartment  is 
rather  mOre  decent  than  might  be  expected 
in  a  district  so  uncivilized.  It  is  ceiled  and 
whitewashed,  and  the  earthen  floor  is  covered 
with  a  '*  cautiugh,"  •r  carpet  of  rush  mat- 
ting. It  moreover  boasts  a  couple  of  little 
sashed  windows,  a  painted  wooden  chimney- 
piece  (no  grate,  however),  and  for  orna- 
ment, a  whole  series  of  highly-colored  prints 
of  saints,  angels  and  devils,  varied  by  a  cof- 
fee-colored whole-length  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, a  view  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  a 
political  caricature  or  two  of  some  fifty  years' 
standing.  The  priest's  bed,  it  is  true,  as  it 
stands  against  the  wall,  is  rather  a  conspicu- 
ous object.  But  with  its  gay  chintz  curtains 
(quite  new)  and  its  patchwork  quilt,  it  can- 
not well  be  deemed  an  eyesore,  especially 
considering  that  the  room  is  not  otherwise 
very  rich  in  furniture.  Indeed,  unless  a  great 
chest  and  a  trunk  or  two  may  be  counted  as 
such,  the  inventory  must  be  limited  to  a  few 
chairs  and  an  immense  wooden  press  painted 
red  (mahogany  color  intended) ,  to  which  the 
woman  of  the  house  is  paying  constant  visits, 
the  upper  compartments  being  her  pantry, 
and  the  lowec  her  repository  for  house  linen, 

The  trio  at  the  fire  sat  for  a  time  silent  and 
unoccupied  ;  the  countenances  and  attitudes 
of  each  richly,  though  in  difierent  styles,  ex- 
pressive of  the  quiet,  indolent  satisfaction  of 
rest  aQ«r  fatigue.  At  length,  arousing  him- 
self, Father  Dennis  exclaimed :  —  "Come, 
another  tumbler,  gentlemen !  A  wet  day  in 
the  hills  calls  for  two,  at  any  rate,  to  the 
one  you  'd  take  at  any  other  time." 

"  Ay,  that 's  the  rule,  Clinton  ;  so  fill,  fill, 
my  boy,"  cried  Blake.  **  Do  you  know,  I 
I  think  you  are  getting  reconciled  to  the 
poteen  1" 


<'  You  are  not  far  from  the  truth,"  returned- 
Clinton,  smiling.  *'  I  am  truly  grateful  to  the 
put — ^put — been,  or  what  do  you  call  it?  and 
with  ^ood  reason,  too,  for  I  never  swallowed 
a  potion  half  so  grateful  as  that  tumbler  you 
forced  down  my  throat  by  way  of  a  prepara- 
tive to  drying  myself.  Uenceforwaroi  I  shall 
ever  account  it  as  the  very  best  of  cordials, 
where  cordials  are  needed." 

'*  There's  many  a  true  word  said  in  jest, 
captain,"  said  Father  Dennis,  nodding,  as 
he  filled  his  own  glass  brimful,  and  with  an 
air  of  practised  dexterity,  turned  it  into  his 
tumbler. 

"  You  fancy  I  'm  jesting,  Mr.  Connelly,  do 
you  1  Upon  my  honor  you  are  wrong  if  you 
do.     I  literally  think  what  I  say  of  it." 

"  Then,  upon  my  honor,  and  my  conscience 
too,  you  're  not  far  out  in  that  anyway.  And 
it 's  m  such  a  place  as  this  it  is  needed.  Oh, 
the  hardships  I  have  to  go  through  here  in 
the  winter  saison,  they  re  beyond  belief! 
One  can't  even  have  a  horse  to  help  one  out, 
for  there  's  no  riding.    Look  at  my  two  ele- 

fant  pair  of  boots  that  I  brought  with  me,' 
anging  up  there  against  the  wall,  till  they  *d 
puzde  the  rats  themselves  to  make  any  use 
of  them.  And  the  foot  work  through  the 
wet  bogs  is  the  sore  work,  though  nothing  at 
all  to  tne  boat  work  !  Think,  now,  what  it 
is  to  be  out  tossing  on  this  conthraiy  coast  in 
all  weathers— often  .with  every  tack  about 
you  as  dripping  wet  as  if  you  were  keel- 
hauled, ana  Knowing  all  the  time  that  yoa 
have  a  great  deal  better  chance  of  the  bottom 
than  of  any  other  end  to  your  voyage.  How 
would  you  like  that,  captain  ?" 

'*  Not  at  all,  I  confess.  But  I  hardly 
think  the  perils  of  the  sea  can  be  much 
greater  than  the  perils  of  the  land  in  this 
quarter." 

"Ah,  the  mooreen!"  cried  the  priest. 
"^  Well,  captain,  I  agree  with  you.  As  bad 
to  be  choked  that  way  as  with  salt  water." 

"Ay,  Dennis;  but  'tisnH  either  of  them 
you  or  I  'd  choose,  if  we  were  to  be  choked 
at  all,"  said  Blake,  laughing;  "water  like 
this  would  be  more  to  our  taste.  Come,  will 
you  tell  the  story  of  the  cock  and  the  tumbler 
to  Clinton  ?  Do,  now — that 's  a  good  fellow. ' ' 

"Oh,  tfuit  ould  story!  —  'twould  be  no 
pleasure  to  him." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  it  would  be  a  very 
great  pleasure  to  me  to  hear  a  story  of  yours, 

20U  will  BO  far  favor  me,"  said  the  young 
ler  politely. 

"  You  're  very  kind  to  say  so,  captain,  I  'm 
sure.    And  if  it  was  anything  worth  your 

hearing " 

Here  both  the  young  men  broke  in  upon  hia 
disqualifying  speech,  with  assurances  that  at 
length  seemed  to  conquer  his  modesty.    "  Oh, 

ntlemen. 


if  you  ra'ally  have  a  fancy  for  it,  ee 
't  IS  no  throoble  to  me  to  teU  it,  to  be 


sure. 
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don't  know,  Captain  Clinton,  whether  you 
have  any  idaia  of  the  sort  of  life  a'  poor  man 
lades,  that's  coadjuthor  (what  you'd  call 
curate,  you  know^,  to  a  snug,  dacent, worthy, 
gentale  parish  pnest  that  loves  his  aise.  I  '11 
tell  you  then.  It 's  just  the  life  of  a  pack- 
horse  — no  better.  A  sort  of  hand-ball  he  is, 
knocked  about  here  and  there,  and  up  and 
down,  and  to  and  fro,  wherever  his  shuparior 
jilases  to  think  he's  wanted.  Then,  afther 
slaving  this  way  all  day,  routed  out  of  his 
bed,  maybe,  half-a-dozen  times  in  the  coorse 
of  the  one  night,  to  trot  to  the  far  ends  of 
the  parish  at  the  bidding  of  every  ould 
collloch  that  takes  it  into  her  crazy  head 
she 's  booked  for  the  other  world,  and  she  as 
tough  all  the  time,  maybe,  as  an  old  raven." 

"  I  beg  pardon  for  the  interruption,  Mr. 
Connelly,"  said  Clinton,  laughing  heartily 
at  the  list  of  grievances,  or  rather  at  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  set  forth,  tones 
and  grimaces,  inclusive ;  "  but  you  must 
make  allowance  for  my  utter  ignorance.  Tell 
me,  how  is  this  very  hard  case  difierent  from 
jours  at  present,  as  a  parish  priest?  You 
are  liable  to  be  called  about  in  the  same  way, 
if  I  don't  misunderstand  you." 

"  True  for  you,  my  dear  sir.  I  have  most 
of  the  hardships  as  it  is,  sure  enough.  But 
then  there  's  two  little  circumstances  in  the 
case  that  make  a  matarial  di£ference.  The 
poor  coadjuthor,  you  see,  does  all  the  work, 
and  sets  only  half,  maybe  only  the  third  of 
the  dues.  Then,  again,  afther  one  of  them 
unludcy  calls,  when  he  jogs  back  tired  and 
disappointed,  all  the  comfort  there 's  for  him 
is  black  looks,  if  it  is  n't  hard  words  itself, 
from  one  that  wouldn't  wag  a  finger  to  save 
him  a  journey  to  Jericho  and  back  again." 

"All  very  true,"  cried  Blake.  "But 
where  has  the  story  slipped  to,  Dennis?" 

"  Patience,  Isidore,  I  'm  coming  to  it,  all 
in  good  time,  if  you  '11  only  let  me.  Well, 
you  are  to  know,  Captain  Clinton,  there  was 
once  upon  a  time  a  poor  priest—-  as  it  mi^t 
be  myself — and  he,  afther  a  hard  day's 
work,  was  just  going  to  sit  down  to  his  little 
supper,  of  a  Saturday  night,  of  all  nights  in 
the  week,  when  there  comes  a  tantararara  to 
his  door,  enough  to  waken  up  the  dead ;  and 
before  he  had  time  to  bless  himself,  he  was 
packed  off  to  ride  seven  miles  up  the  moun- 
tain, through  the  rain  and  sleet  and  wind-— 
(pitch  dark  it  was  too,  into  the  bargain)  »— 
to  anoint  a  crature  that  wasn't  expected.* 
Well,  captain,  I  needn't  tell  yon  what  a  time 
he  and  nis  poor  baste  had  of  it,  gettine 
through  the  bogs  such  a  ni^t ;  but  ne  did 

fet  through  them  at  last.    The  man  of  the 
ouse  was  in  bed,  but  he  got  up,  and  brought 
out  a  litde  cruiskeen  of  poteen ;  and  another 
man  that  had  come  across  from  Joyce  Country, 
he  got  up  too,  and  they  all  tbree  settled 
•NotczpeeUdtollTO. 


themselves  down  by  the  fire,  very  cosey  and 
comfortable.  The  priest  had  just  mixed  his 
tumbler,  when  he  sees  the  cock  that  was 
roosting  upon  the  rafters  above,  lifting  up  the 
vrings  of  him,  this  way  "  (acting  the  motion), 
"  getting  ready  for  the  crow ;  a  sign,  mark 
you,  that  twelve  o'clock  was  coming.  Now, 
a  priest  can't  touch  bit  or  sup,  you  know, 
from  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday  night,  till 
twelve  o'clock  next  day  —  that 's  till  afther 
last  mass.  So  when  he  sees  the  lad  prepar- 
ing, he  ups  with  the  tumbler"  (still acting,) 
"  and  down  clean  he  had  it,  before  tne 
screech  came.  *  There  now,'  says  he,  in 
Irish,  as  he  set  it  down  with  a  whack,  *  was  n't 
that  well  done  ?  I  took  it  off  between  the 
clappine  and  the  crowing.'  " 

The  mngs  of  the  young  Englishman  did 
**  crow  like  chanticleer  "  at  this  narrative ; 
nor  was  he  behindhand  in  the  clapping. 

"Ah,  but  it's  better  far  in  the  Lrish," 
resumed  Father  Dennis.  "  Edir  sgihan  seh 
gub,  you  know,  Isidore,  between  the  wing 
and  the  beak.    By  far  more  expressive." 

Another  "hearty  fit  of  laughter  signalized 
the  conclusion  of  tho  story.  But,  Clinton 
having  for  some  time  given  tokens  of  a  dis- 
position to  sleep,  his  friend  now  proposed 
that  they  shoula  bid  their  kind  host  good- 
night. Dennis,  though  willins  to  prolong 
the  entertainment,  was  too  polite  to  resist 
their  wishes ;  and  he  accordingly  rose,  and 
led  the  way  across  the  kitchen  to  an  apart- 
ment, which  was  certainly  no  favorable  con- 
trast to  the  one  they  had  just  quitted.  The 
earthen  floor,  in  its  undisguised  ruggedness  — 
the  unhinged  door  merely  resting  against  its 
door-frame  —  the  partition  wall  wanting  at 
least  two  feet  of  reaching  the  loft  of  hurdles 
that  formed  the  sole  ceiling  overhead — and 
the  small  dismantled  window,  one  pane  alone, 
out  of  its  four,  in  proper  order  for  excluding 
air  and  admitting  lignt,  displayed  no  incon- 
siderable sum  'total  of  discomfort.  Nor  was 
there  much  to  balance  the  account,  except  a 
tolerably  clear  fire  on  the  hearth,  and  the  clean 
and  good  articles  of  bedding  that  furnished 
forth  a  wooden-roofed  bedstead,  sociably  des- 
tined for  the  accommodation  of  the  pair  of 
wearied  sportsmen.  Clinton's  glance  did  not 
fiitil  to  lake  in  all  these  details.  But  the  idea 
of  a  bivouac  being  uppermost  in  his  mind, 
he  was  able,  vnth  a  good  grace,  to  make  lieht 
of  the  subject-matter  of  the  lamentations  with 
which  the  parting  compliments  of  the  hospi- 
table priest  were  rather  profusely  seasoned. 

Scarcely  an  hour  had  elapsed,  and  the  two 
youths  were  not  half  that  time  asleep,  when 
Blake  was  awakened  by  Father  Dennis'  house- 
keeper, with  the  information  that  a  marriage 
party  had  arrived,  after  having  followed  the 
priest  all  day,  and  that,  if  he  and  his  friend 
would  rise,  they  might  see  the  whole  fun 
fxom  the  top  of  the  partition  wall,  without 
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being  themselTes  seen.  <'  It  'b  Tom  Coniy's 
widdy,  sir,"  she  said,  "  Mary  Duane,  aiid 
the  bridegroom  is  a  boy  from  LetthermuUin, 
Patsheen Halloran  byname — a  big  mullet- 
beaded  sommochawn,  the  yer^  moral  of  the 
first  husband,  just  as  soft-lookmg,  as  fat,  and 
as  foolish.  Och,  if  your  honor  seen  the  paur, 
you  would  laugh  if  there  was  a  laugh  in 
you!'' 

Blake  instantly  rose,  and  roused^  his  com- 
pamon,  who,  though  at  first  more  disponed  to 
lie  still  than  to  enjoy  the  finest  fun  in  the 
world,  was  at  last  persuaded  to  get  up. 
When  both  had  dressed,  they  ascended  by  a 
ladder  to  the  place  which  the  housekeeper 
had  pointed  out  as  a  place  of  observation  for 
the  survey  of  the  next  apartment,  and  there, 
sure  enough,  a  very  amusing  scene  met  their 
eyes.  The  bridal  party,  easily  distinguish- 
aole  Irom  the  people  of  the  house  by  their 
dripping  garments,  were  (with  one  exception) 
clustered  round  the  fire,  which  a  half-dressed 
girl,  evidently  roused  from  her  sleep  for  the 
occasion,  had  just  replenished.  This  damsel 
was  now  squatted  down  before  her  handy- 
work,  blowing  it  up  with  might  and  main  by 
the  fdtemate  aid  of  her  scanty  red  petticoat 
and  her  redder  lips^  and  from  time  to  time 
intermitting  her  occupation,  to  invite  the 
approach  of  the  straggler — a  sentle  dame — 
wno,  however,  stoutly  resisted  3l  persuasives, 
whether  verbal  or  manual,  to  move  her  from 
the  spot  near  the  door,  where  she  had  thoueht 
fit  to  establish  herself.  But  the  object  that 
most  immediately  caught  Clinton's  observa- 
tion, was  a  huge  settle-bed  near  the  fire,  from 
which  more  than  one  head  appeared,  project- 
ing like  birds  from  the  nest,  to  take  observs^ 
tion  of  the  company  who  had  broken  up 
their  rest. 

*'  Now  I  must  be  your  Asmodeus,  I  sup- 
pose, Clinton,"  said  Blake.  *'To  begin,  I 
must  point  out  the  bride  to  you." 

*'  Needless,  auite  needless,  my  good  friend," 
rejoined  the  ouier.  '*  There  is  no  mistaking 
that  fiiir  personification  of  bridal  bashfulness, 
leanix^  against  the  wall  there,  aloof  from  the 
rest  of  the  bevy." 

"Truly,  I  believe  you  are  right.  The 
shrinking  attitude,  and  the  half-averted  vis- 
age, and  the  hood  of  the  blue  cloak  held  so 
modestly  close  under  the  chin,  for  fear  a 
glimpse  at  all  could  be  had  of  her !  'tis  capi- 
tally well  got  up  altogether !  There  now  is 
the  beauty  of  practice  to  make  perfect.  Not 
one  raw  maiden  in  ten  could  top  her  part 
with  the  widow." 

'*  Well,  as  yon  would  say,  joy  be  to  her ! 
But  you  are  forgetting  your  office,  Signor 
Diable  ;  which  is  the  happy  man?" 

*'  Why,  to  say  truth,  he  is  a  stranger  to 
me.  But  from  Nelly's  account,  I  opine,  by 
the  great  red  head,  and  red  gills,  ana  clumsy 
build,  and  sheepish  look,  we  may  identify  him 


in  the  person  of  the  worthy  beyond  there,  so 
busy  with  the  toe  of  his  brogue  settlinii^ 
straws  in  crosses.  Symbolical  and  ominous 
that,  I  am  afraid !  But  hush !  here  comes 
Father  Dennis.  Not  a  whisper  above  your 
breath  now,  or  he  '11  look  up  at  us,  for  he 
knows  my  peephole  of  old." 

There  was  a  general  movement  among  the 
groups  below,  as  the  priest  made  his  appear- 
ance; but  we  may  fairly  confine  our  notice 
(as  Blake  did)  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom'. 
The  former  shrunk  yet  closer  to  the  wall, 
while  the  sallant  groom  came  forward, 
fumbling  in  his  pockets,  and  looking  to  the 
right  and  the  left,  as  if  for  escape  or  assist- 
ance. At  length  he  lugged  fortn  the  foot  of 
a  stocking,  and  one  by  one  extracted  its  con- 
tents, some  eight-and-twenty  lily-white  shil- 
lings, of  which  he  formed  a  goodly  pile  on 
the  table,  that  had  meanwhile  been  placed 
before  the  ecclesiastic.  Father  Dennis 
seemed  to  look  on  during  this  operation  with 
much  unconcern;  and  when  it  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  money  pushed  over  to  him,  he 
measured  its  height  with  his  thumb,  and 
codUy  pushed  it  teck.  '*  This  won't  do,  mj 
lady,"  cried  he,  addressing  the  bashful  fiur 
one,  whose  ogling  of  the  wall  became  only 
the  closer ;  "  pay  me  the  ten  shillings  you 
owe  me  for  giving  the  rites  of  the  church  to 
your  last  husband,  and  then  I  '11  marry  you 
to  another,  and  welcome — but  the  divil  a  bit 
ofittiUthen." 

Not  a  word  issued  from  the  blue  hood ;  but 
the  bridegroom's  yoice,  with  a  chorus  of 
three  others,  opened  at  once  in  Irish.  The 
priest  replied  in  the  same  language;  they 
rejoined  with  interest  (one  little  sharp-look- 
ing old  woman  being  particularly  vociferous), 
and  the  exchange  or  fire  became  every  mo- 
ment more  close  and  continuous. 

*'  Blake,  all  this  is  only  dumb  show  to  me ; 
praj,  pray  favor  me  with  an  interpretation," 
whispered  Clinton  to  his  companion,  who  was 
almost  convulsed  with  suppressed  laughter. 

"Oh,  such  a  whimsical  debate  on  the  subject 
of  the  ten  shillings !  but  I  hardly  know  how  to 
render  it  for  you.  That  little  bitter  old  woman 
there,  is  the  first  husband's  mother ;  she  is 
all  but  drowning  poor  Dennis'  enumeration  of 
his  expenses  of  purse  and  person  in  coming 
by  boat  to  her  son,  in  a  most  plentiful  torrent 
of  abuse.  Then  there  's  the  bride*s  mother, 
whining  and  trying  to  mollify ;  and  the  bride's 
brother,  making  out  a  long  account  of  losses 
sustained,  and  a  blank  one  of  the  balance- 
sheet;  and  the  happy  man  himself,,  disput- 
ing his  liability,  and  professing  his  inability, 
to  answer  the  debts  of  his  predecessor.  Now, 
now,  again  Father  Dennis  strikes  in — <A 
folly  to  talk !  one  score  must  be  cleared  off 
before  another  is  begun.' " 

"And  his  finnness  caiiBed  a  luU,"  said 
Clinton. 
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<*Aj,  and  sends  the  bridegroom^s  hand 
into  his  pocket  again,  though  he  almost  swore 
himself  olack  in  the  face  just  now  that  he 
had  not  another  shilling  in  the  world.  Out 
comes  the  silver.  Ah,  toe  sleeveen  of  a  fel- 
low, see  how  he  keeps  the  hand  orer  it ! 
I  *d  lay  anything  now  ne  '11  want  to  get  off  for 
part!" 

^*  Heydey !  what  has  raised  the  storm 
again?"  exclaimed  the  Englishman,  as  the 
clamor  commenced  as  spiritedly  as  ever. 

'*  As  I  guessed.  He  has  put  down  six 
shillings,  and  wants'  time  for  the  other  four. 
Time  for  a  month  —  for  a  fortnight.     Och  ! 

Erayers  and  entreaties  !     Well,  then,  really 
tennis  is  very  tough — may  be  the  poor  fel- 
low actually  hasn  't  it.*' 

*'  So  it  is  your  fashion  in  this  country  to 
marry  without  a  shilling  in  the  world,  is  it  ?" 
said  Clinton. 

''  Too  much  so,  I  confess.  But,  in  the 
present  case,  a  man  might  have  stock,  eows, 
sheep,  pigs,  and  goats,  and  still  not  silver  for 
a  present  occasion.  I  have  more  than  half  a 
mmd  to  discover  myself  and  lend.  Och !  no 
need  of  it!  he  has  found  out  a  pocket  he 
didn't  know  he  had  about  him — two  shil- 
lings. You  may  coin  the  other  two,  my  tight 
lad,  before  I  think  again  of  helping  yi 
Now  he  is  tryincr  to  persuade  Nelly  sh 


trying  to  persuade  Nelly^slius- 
band  to  go  bail  for  him.  A  civil  refusal  — 
Father  Dennis  would  n*t  take  his  bail.  By 
my  honor  and  credit,  but  this  is  too  good ! 
Another  little  pocket  he  has  discovered,  and 
out  come  the  last  two  shillings  !  My  bless- 
ing on  —  Hallo !  mercy  on  us T  is  the  woman 
electrified?" 

This  vehement  exclamation  was  not  un- 
called for ;  since,  the  very  moment  the  modest, 
shrinking  bride  saw  the  last  coin  deposited, 
she  flung  back  her  hood,  and,  bursting  through 
the  circle,  stood  before  the  priest  with  eyes 
flashing,  cheeks  glowing,  and  tongue  ready  to 
ring  an  alarm  peal.  '*  Since  you  've  got  my 
money,  give  me  the  worth  of  it !  "  cried  she. 
*'  Say  me  a  mass  fur  the  sowl  o'  my  poor 
man,  that 's  gone  !  God  knows  it  *8  chape 
amin'  fur  ye!" 

'*  Whisht,  woman,  whisht-— stop  your 
clatter  —  don't  you  know  there 's  gentlemen  in 
the  house  ?    Do  you  want  to  rouse  them  up  ? " 

•*  Who  cares  for  your  gentlefolks?"  cried 
she,  screaming  still  louder,  and  stamping 
with  passion.  <*  Let  me  have  something  fur 
my  money,  I  say  —  it 's  little  you  ever  give, 
but  let  me  have  something !" 

*'  Hut  tut  —  sure  it 's  none  of  jrour  money 
I  touched,  maureen !  Halloran  did  the  thing 
handsome,  afther  all  —  ped  me  for  himseff 
and  yourself,  and  poor  Tom  into  the  bargain. 
I  've  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  you  astfiore." 

'*  Ton  have  something  to  do  with  me,  and 
plenty  to  do  with  me.  ^T  was  my  money  he 
ped  you  down.    Faith,  I 'd  think  twioo  uoro 


I  'd  marry  widout  the  marriage  money  in  my 
fist  —  to  lave  a  man  the  right  to  sell  me  whin 
he  'd  got  tired  o'  me !" 

At  this  moment  the  virago  started  and 
paused  in  turn,  the  long-suppressed  laughter 
from  above  breaking  forth  in  an  uncontrollable 
poal.  Father  Dennis'  eye  instantly  sought 
the  aperture.  *'  Bother  you,  you  scamp,  is 
it  there  you  are  ?  "  cried  he,  snaking  his  fist 
good-humoredly  at  his  young  friend ;  *^  and 
you  've  brought  the  English  captain  to  spy  at 
me  too  !  By  this  and  that,  Isidore,  1 11  be 
even  with  you  for  this  yet." 

*'  Faith,  you  are  even  with  me  as  it  is,  for 
I  am  more  than  half-choked  with  laughing," 
gasped  Blake.  '^  Oh,  these  sides  of  mine! 
they  ousht  to  be  iron  to  stand  it !" 

**  And  the  wall  ought  to  be  iron,  to  stand 
your  wriggling  ;  youTl  have  it  a-top  of  us,  1 
think,"  cried  the  priest.  "  Come  down  out 
of  that,  and  don't-  be  making  a  fool  of  your- 
self, and  aggravating  me  !  Come  down,  I  tell 
you,  both  o'  ye,  and  look  on  at  the  wedding 
like  Christians." 

**  Here  I  am  at  your  elbow,"  cried  Blake, 
making  a  leap  from  the  top  of  the  partition 
wall,  while  his  companion  effected  a  more 
orderly  entrance  by  the  door.  '*  Here  we 
both  are  !  And  now  let  me  settle  the  debate 
between  you  and  Mary  Duane.  Mary  will 
forgive  your  making  her  pay  her  old  debts  (and 
you  know  yourself,  that  is  the  greatest  offence 
that  can  be  given  in  this  country),  and  you  '11 
promise  to  say  the  mass  for  poor  Tom  Conry. 
You  ought  to  do  what  you  can  for  him,  I  'm 
sure,  irit  was  only  for  old  acquaintance  sake. 
Many  's  the  good  drop  of  potheen  of  his  mak- 
ing has  helped  to  wet  the  whistle  for  you 
before*  now.  And  right  good  it  was  always  — 
was  n't  it  ?  It 's  the  least  you  can  do  to  give  him 
a  cast  of  your  office,  when  he  so  often  gave  yon 
one  of  his,  before  the  puff  was  out  of  him." 

<<  Well,  well,  sure  I'll  do  it!    No  more 
words  about  it  now,"  cried  the  priest ;  and^ 
the  women  hailed  the  promise  in  a  torrent  of 
thanks  and  blessings  on  *'  Misther  Isidore." 

When  these  were  silenced,  the  ceremony 
proceeded.  Bottles  of  the  national  cordial 
were  then  produced  firom  the  pockets  of  the 
men,  and  from  under  the  cloaks  of  the  women, 
supplying  means  for  a  deep  pledge  to  the 
health  and  happiness  of  brioe  and  brid^ 
groom  ;  which  last  important  branch  of  the 
rites  roused  up  even  the  tenants  of  the  settle- 
bed,  who  had  fallen  fast  asleep  during  the  lull. 

The  departure  of  the  bridal  company  of 
oourse  followed  ;  but  the  priest  and  his  two 
^oung  guests  continued  chatting  and  L^ojCh- 
mgbythe  kitchen  fire  for  some  time  aner 
the  dispersion. 

•*  Well,  Clinton,"  said  Blake,  "  you  kive 
now  seen  a  good  specimen  of  an  Irish  wed- 
ding. Do  you  think  it  was  worth  getting  oat 
of  bed  for  ?^' 
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"  I  woula  not  nave  missed  it  for  anything," 
was  the  reply.  "  It  was  a  most  original 
scene  —  comic  beyond  what  I  could  have  con- 
ceived, even  of  a  Cunnemara  wedding.  The 
comic  efl^t  was  admirable .  The  bridegroom , 
with  his  inimitable  cruise  of  discoverv  through 
forgotten  pockets,  and  the  bashful  bride, 
transformed  by  a  magic  touch  into  an  amazon. 
TVliy,  it  would  make  no  bad  groundwork  for 
a  pantomime.  By  the  bye,  though,  the  lady 
dropped  something  that  puzzled  me.  What 
wa^that  she  said  about  her  husband *8  having 
aright  to  sell  her?" 

"  How !  —  a  right  to  sell  her  ?  Did  she 
say  that  ?  Oh,  I  know  now  what  you  mean  — 
that 's  if  she  did  not  pay  the  marriage  money. 
A  queer  notion  the  people  have  here,  that  if 
the  man  pa^s  the  marriaeo  fees,  he  in  fact 
buys  his  wife,  and  may  sell  her  again  for  the 
same,  if  he  can  find  a  purchaser.  I  have 
known  it  actually  done  m  one  instance  — 
though  I  suppose  Dennis  would  snap  my  nose 
off  for  mentioning  it,  as  I  own  I  cannot  back 
it  by  a  second.  But  so  far  as  taJk  goes,  all 
that  priest  or  layman  can  say  won't  beat  it 
out  of  their  heads  but  that  it  is  lawful. 
There 's  another  item  for  your  commonplace 
book,  if  you  keep  one.  1  think  a  good  long 
list  of  Cunnemara  characteristics  have  fallen 
under  your  eye  in  this  ramble  of  ours." 

**  Yes  ;  I  have  certainly  been  fortunate  in 
that  respect,"  said  the  youne  officer.  *  *  What- 
ever may  be  my  future  sSventures,  I  am 
pretty  sure  they  vnll  never  effiice  the  memory 
of  this  *  Night  in  Cunnemara.'  " 
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SEUrO  THE  OLD  BALLAD  ALTERED  TO  SUIT  THE  TIMES. 

Would  you  hear  a  Spanish  ladye 

How  an  emperor  she  won  ? 
Very  marked  attentions  paid  he. 
But  she  was  not  to  be  done. 
The  belle  of  all  the  Tuileriee*  balls  was  she, 
And  had  a  gross  of  titles  and  a  mile  of  pedigree. 

To  be  mistress  of  the  Master 

Of  the  Frencbe  she  was  too  high ; 
.Cupid's  bonds  did  hold  him  faster 
All  the  more  that  she  foughte  shy : 
In  her  charming  company  was  all  his  joy. 
Bat  to  fiivor  him  in  anything  he  found  her  coy. 

Tm  at  last  he  gave  commandment 

At  Compiegne  a  hunt  should  be  ; 
To  chase  the  deer  was  his  intentioB — 
But  not  the  one  spelt  doable  e. 
Then  said  the  ladye  milde,  *<  His  game  I  see. 
But  mine  is  not  a  heart  that 's  caught  so  easilie.'* 

*<  Gentle  ladye,  show  some  pitie : 
I  'm  an  Emperor — no  lesse  !*' 
Bat  the  ladye  was  too  wittie 
T^  be  caoghte  with  ohaffe,  I 


There 's  one  way  from  my  chains  yourself  to 
free. 
My  gallant  Emperor  —  that  is  to  marry  mc" 

** Aught    I'll  swear,   ao  thou  but   lovt 
me  ; 
See,  on  marrow-bones  I  goe  !" 
<*  Sire,  &ir  words  no  parsnips  butter. 
Swearing   don't    coste    much,    yoti 
knowe. 
Some  people  I  have  known  swear  over  nighte. 
Who  all  their  oaths  next  morning  have  forgotten 
quite. 

"  The  Assemblie  saw  no  reason 

'Gainst  your  treading  Gallic  groande  ; 
Then  all  traitors  and  all  treason . 
How  you  swore.  Sire,  to  confbande  ! 
But  now  the  Assemblie  you  have  overthrowne. 
And  in  their  place  you  sit,  as  Emperor,  alone." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  free-spoken  ladye. 
Hold  your  toDgue,  you  are  a  bore  : 
Of  fair  ladies  there  are  plentie, 
France  dotli  yield  a  wondrous  store  ; 
Spaniards  to  their  own  tbrtunes  may  be  blinde. 
But  the  French  ladies  to  my  prayer  wiU  be  moiY 
kinde. 

"  Yet  forgive  me,  tovely  Spaniard, 
You  alone  possess  my  heart ; 
And  with  thee,  if  so  it  mutt  be. 
My  Imperial  crowne  I  '11  part. 
With  all  the  Eoyal  houses  to  wedde  I '  ve  done  my 

best. 
But  all  decline  the  honor — Coburgs  'mong  Uie 
rest." 

"  I  have  neither  golde  nor  silver. 
To  maintain  me  in  such  a  place ; 
To  be  Empress  b  great  charges. 
As  vou  know,  in  any  .case." 
"My  cash  and  Jjewels  every  one  shall  be  thy 

owiie. 
The  sums  I  've  made  by  dabbling  in  the  Funds 
are  'quite  unknowne." 

«  On  French  thrones  are  many  changes 
Quick  they  iall  who  quickly  rise  ; 
Then  the  way  you  've  been  behaving — 
Prisoning,  shooting,  telling  lies  !" 
,**  A  better  man  henceforth  I  mean  to  be. 
And  all  the  credit  of  the  change  they  will  set 
down  to  thee  I" 

**  Then  your  friends.  Sire,  of  both  sexes, 
Have  a  reputation  sad  ; 
Louis  Quinze  and  his  Dubarrys, 
Other  Louis  are  as  bad." 
"  I  'U  set  them  all  a  packing,  whate'er  age,  sex, 

or  claims. 
Till  your  Court 's  dull  and  decorous  as  that  of 
sour  St  James." 

**  Well,  Sire,  upon  these  conditions 
I  to  share  yoor  throne  consent ; 
Spanish  ladies  are  no  greenhorns. 
With  bare  love  to  be  content ; 

Bat  Empress  —  though  of  such  an  Emperor 

to  be. 
Is  a  chance  I  can't  resist,  though  a  tme  Uuo- 
blood  grandee." 
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White,  Red,  Black:  Sketches  of  American 
Sodety,  By  Francis  and  Theresa  Pulszkt. 
In  Two  Vols.  12mo.  pp.  331,  342.  Red- 
field. 

Ws  are  always  glad  to  listen  to  the  o^Mn- 
ioD8  of  intelligent  foreigners  in  regard  to  this 
oountry.  If  they  often  wound  our  self-love, 
they  also  furnish  many  wholesome  lessons. 
We  are  enabled  to  know  ourselves  better,  as 
mirrored  in  the  reports  of  frank  travellers. 
For  our  part,  we  have  seldom  met  with  any, 
even  the  grossest,  caricatures  of  American 
manners  that  had  not  some  foundation  in 
truth.  Even  when  the  facts  are  distorted  in 
the  most  grotesque  manner,  they  at  least 
show  us  what  impressions  we  may  give  un- 
consciously. The  general  tone  of  society  is 
usually  described  with  more  fidelity  than  the 
details  of  political  or  domestic  life.  This  is 
the  character  of  the  present  volumes;  Fre- 
quent minute  errors  may  be  detected  by  read- 
ers familiar  with  the  topic  discussed  ;  but,  as 
a  whole,  they  seize  the  most  salient  features 
of  American  S3cicty,  and  comment  upon  them 
with  spirit  and  good  faith.  They  are  written 
with  kindly  feelings,  but  with  no  attempt  at 
fulsome  adulation.  The  authors,  as  they 
intimate  in  the  preface,  enjoyed  some  peculiar 
opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  characteristics  of  the  New  World.  They 
accompanied  Kossuth  in  his  extensive  tour 
through  the  United  States.  They  shared 
with  him  the  enthusiasm  or  the  prejudice 
which  his  advent  called  forth,  according  to 
the  locality  which  he  visited.  They  became 
acquainted  with  a  great  number  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  country.  American  com- 
municativeness no  doubt  made  them  frequent 
victims  to  long-winded  narratives,  though 
they  abstain  from  hinting  at  any  such  inflic- 
tions. They  wore  brought  into  intimate 
relattons  with  various  classes  of  people,  whp 
were  ready  to  pour  into  their  ears  floods  of 
gossip  and  anecdote,  which  were  old  stories 
to  their  familiar  acqusdntance.  But  their 
connection  with  Kossuth  had  also  an  unfavoi^ 
able  side,  as  regards  obtaining  correct  im- 
pressions. They  saw  the  people  under  the 
esoitemont  of  a  holiday  occamon,  rather  than 
in  the  ordinary  routine  of  habitual  life.  It 
was  a  morbid,  feverish  aspect  of  society  which 
was  presented  to  their  observation ;  not  the 
normal  expression  of  health.  The  Americans 
are  quite  a  diffarent  generation  when  under 
the  influence  of  one  of  the  periodical  enthusi- 
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asms  to  which  the  country  is  subject,  ftom 
the  cautious,  plodding,  care-worn  race  that 
ply  their  business  in  taciturn  gravity  on  ordi- 
nary occasions.  It  vras  under  the  inspiration 
of  Kossuth's  presence  that  the  Pulszkys  saw 
our  population.  Their  volumes  must  be  read 
vrith  this  allowance. 

Mrs.  Pulszky  kept  a  regular  journal  during 
their  American  tour,  of  which  the  greater  part 
has  been  incorporated  with  this  work.  The 
political  statements  and  speculations,  with 
which  it  abounds,  we  presume  are  from  her 
husband's  pen.  They,  of  course,  will  not  be 
expected  to  give  universal  satisfaction.  But 
they  cannot  be  accused  of  partiality  or  preju- 
dice. They  bear  the  impress  of  honest  inten- 
tions and  practical  sagacity.  Still,  most 
readers  vrill  find  more  to  interest  them  in  the 
descriptive  sketches  by  Mrs.  Pulszky,  which 
are  uniformly  lively  and  Agreeable,  and  often; 
set  off  with  piquant  reflections,  showing  an 
acute  intellect,  as  well  as  a  habit  of  nice 
observation. 

Here  is  her  account  of  the  reception  of 
Kossuth  and  the  Uungarian  party  in  New 
York.  The  provoking  annoyances  of  the 
occasion  are  weU  shown  up,  and  also  the 
impression  produced  on  their  minds  by  the 
first  sight  of  an  American  city. 

BJCCXPTION  IN  NEW  TORK. 

Deoember  6tb. 

The  sun  shone  this  morning  as  splendidly 
as  yesterday,  bat  to-day  I  was  so  fortunate 
as  not  to  see  its  risine,  for  our  sleep  was  not 
disturbed  by  oannonaaes  in  our  honor.  When 
I  approached  the  window  I  was  fascinated 
with  the  view  on  the  wonderful  bay,  peopled 
by  the  steamboats  which  carry  commerce  and 
life  to  and  from  its  islands  and  cities.  But 
soon  voices  were  heard  below,  and  I  was 
summoned  to  breakfast.  I  found  the  parlor 
occupied  by  militia  and  navr  officers,  the 
former  belonging  to  the  Richmond  County 
Guards,  the  same  corps  that  received  and 
attended  La  Fayette  at  nis  visit  in  the  United 
States,  the  latter  were  of  the  Mississippi 
steam  frigate  which  carried  Kossuth  and  nia 
family  from  Ghemlik  to  Gibraltar  ;  the  dep- 
utation of  the  reception  committee  from 
New  York,  and  numbers  of  other  visitors 
were  likewise  present,  and  introductions  and 
apeeohes  succeeded  one  another. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Staten  Island, . 
and  many  other  gentieraen,  among  whom  we 
were  deli/j^hted  to  greet  Mr.  Stiles,  late  United 
States  Mmister  at  Vienna,  accompanied  us 
to  the  boat  which  was  ready  to  convey  us  to . 
New  York.    The  presence  of  Mr.  Stiles,  and  - 
our  oonvereation  with  him  on  by-gone  tin^oe, , 
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i^hen  Hui^nr  sought  his  mediation  before 
the  entry  of  Windiscn^tK  in  Pesth,  strongly 
brought  before  my  mind  oar  struggles  and 
sufierings,  and  when  I  heard  now  the  hur- 
rahing shouts  of  joy,  bursting  from  the  mass- 
es, and  reechoed  by  roars  of  cannon  and 
peals  of  music,  I  could  not  help  feeling  very 
sad,  and  when  I  looked  at  Kossuth  and  his 
wife,  close  to  whom  I  chanced  to  stand,  I 
saw  that  their  impression  was  similar  to  my 
own. 

We  were  pushed  hard  before  we  conld  get 
through  the  crowd  on  board  the  Vanderbilt  — 
a  most  elegant  steamer,  ornamented  by  the 
star^pangled  banner,  unfolding  above  the 
Hungarian  tricolor,  and  the  Turkish  crescent. 
But  wo  had  little  leisure  to  admire  the  sump- 
tuous decorations,  gildings,  mirrors  and  tap- 
estries of  the  boat  which  carried  us;  we 
were  too  much  interested  in  the  panorama 
along  the  shores,  as  we  steamed  about  the 
bay,  and  in  succession  got  the  views  of  Jer- 
sey City,  Brooklyn,  WilTiamsburgh  and  New 
York,  which  proudly  adorn  the  estuary  of  the 
Hudson,  and  are  connected  by  the  ever-run- 
ning fbrry-boats  into  one  colossal  city.  As 
we  moved  on  and  passed  the  Navy  Yard, 
with  its  stately  men-of-war,  we  recognized 
among  them  the  Mississippi.  All  the  masts 
and  all  the  yards  were  peopled  with  seamen 
and  mariners,  who  shouted  and  hurrahed 
unintemiptedlv  while  our  steamer  came  up ; 
and  the  ferry-ooats  blew  their  whistles,  and 
the  flags  of  America  and  Hungary  greeted  us 
on  every  masthead  and  from  many  a  sail. 
The  animated  groups  of  vessels  incessantly 
roared  with  cannonades,  which  our  ship  re^ 
turned,  mingling  this  thundering  bass  to  the 
loud  music  of  the  band  on  board.  When  we 
turned  from  Jersey  City  towards  Castle  Gar- 
den and  the  Battery,  our  eyes  were  caught 
by  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  glittering  swords 
and  regimentals,  and  the  masses  of  people 
seemed  to  swell  all  along  the  shore.  A  cha- 
(itio  noise  of  vociferation  received  our  steamer 
when  it  halted  at  some  yards  from  the  Cas- 
tle Garden.  In  fact,  the  waters  were  shal- 
low, and  anxiety  to  be  the  first  to  step  ashore 
kept  so  large  a  mass  of  passengers  to  one  side, 
that  it  became  impossible  to  land  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  At  last  many  of  the  party 
got  out  in  small  boats,  and  about  noon  we  de- 
barked at  the  Battery,  on  Manhattan  Island. 
The  military,  formed  an  avenue  through  which 
we  were  to  pass  to  the  hall  of  Castle  Garden, 
where  the  people  assembled  to  hear  Kossuth. 
But  though  our  gentlemen,  and  several  offi- 
cers of  the  navy  and  the  aldermen  who  accom- 
panied us,  did  their  very  best  to  shield  us,  it 
proved  all  in  vain.  The  military  flourished 
their  swords  about  to  protect  us;  but  the 
orowd  pushed  them  so  vigorously,  that  there 
was  real  danger  that  we  should  be  hurt  by 
tint  gaUant  defence.    Nothing  could  resist 


the  pressure  from  without ;  even  Lieutenant. 
Nelson,  endowed  not  only  with  a  command- 
ing Kentuckian  frame,  but  likewise  with  the 
hardy  spirit  of  his  country,  could  not  prevent 
Madame  Kossuth  from  being  repeatedly  torn 
from  his  arm.  At  last  we  emerged  on  a  plat- 
form, to  which  we  vrere  raised  by  invisible 
agencies.  Before  us  stood  Kossuth  and  the 
Afayor  and  several  other  gentlemen  of  the 
Committee ;  under  us  numberless  heads  moved 
to  and  fro,  and  above,  people  seemed  intent 
to  break  down  the  rows  of  galleries  which 
surrounded  the  hall,  for  they  thronged  and 
pressed  forward,  and  then  there  seemed  below 
and  above  and  from  all  sides  a  rush  towards 
Kossuth,  so  spontaneous  as  if  an  electric 
shock  pushed  every  one  ahead.  The  mayor 
attempted  to  speak,  but  his  accents  were 
drowned  in  thundering  hurrahs ;  the  alder- 
men gestured,  and  some  of  the  marshals 
raised  their  sticks  adorned  with  Hungarian 
rosettes ;  but  Ul  without  effect ;  the  rush 
continued  and  the  cheers  swelled  to  tumultu- 
ous uproar.  *'  What  do  they  want?*'  inquired 
I,  from  one  of  the  gentlemen. ."  Th^  are  all 
so  very  anxious  to  hear  the  great  Patriot,**, 
was  the  reply.  ^'  Then  they  &  not  apply  the 
most  direct  means  of  getting  what  they  want ; 
how  is  any  man  to  make  himself  heard  in 
such  turmoill'*  This  was  my  remark  in  a 
moment  when  the  flood  of  excitement  seemed 
to  give  way.  But  I  had  no  leisure  to  hear  or 
see  what  ensued,  because  one  of  the  mar- 
shals said  to  us,  '^  Now,  ladies,  you  had  bet- 
ter get  out  to  the  carriages  ;  you  will  not  be 
able  to  break  through  afterward.**  And  as 
we  had  no  inclination  to  <*  break  through*' 
again,  we  at  once  followed  the  advice,  and  by 
a  back  door  safely  got  to  the  earria^,  which 
we  oeoupied  with  A&.  Pulzsky  and  Lieutenant 
Nelson.  We  had  now  time  to  survey  all  the 
decorations,  and  the  spectators  that  assem- 
bled on  the  spot  from  whence  the  procession 
was  to  start. 

A  long  row  of  carriages  extended  from  the 
comer  of  the  Battery,  near  Bowling  Green, 
to  the  triumphal  arch  erected  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Broadway.  The  arch  was  decorated 
vr^Va  the  colors  of  Hungary,  intermixed  with 
the  star-spangled  banner  and  the  Turkisb 
crescent,  which  floated  above  the  arms  of  New 
York,  bequeathed  to  this  city  by  its  embryo, 
New  Amsterdam.  The  Dutch  sails  of  a  wind- 
mill, two  whiskey  barrels,  and  the  beaver 
skin — those  emblems  of  the  original  Dutch 
settlement,  and  of  the  means  by  which  the 
fur  trade  was  carried  on,  and  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Indians  was  achieved — remain 
still  the  arms  of  the  **  Empire  City.**  At  our 
right  the  cavalry  gallopea  to  and  fro  along 
the  alleys  of  Castle  Garden,  and  the  infimtrv 
drew  up  in  long  lines.  The  windows  of  all 
the  houses  before  us  were  filled  with  people ; 
the  bricks  of  the  xooiii,  and  the  twigs  of  the* 
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troes  seemed  to  have  all  become  alive ;  on 
every  branch  perched  scores  of  children. 
Great  masses  of  gentlemen  in  black  coats, 
others  in  workmeirs  attire,  covered  the  whole 
extent  of  Batterj-place,  and  crowded  about 
the  Gktfden,  while  the  police  and  the  mar- 
shals were  incessantly  shouting,  "  Room  for 
carriages,  gentlemen !  Gentlemen,  if  you 
please,  room  for  carriages !"  Several  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  workmen,  came  up  to 
our  carriage,  and  almost  every  one  of  them 
addressed  to  us  the  question,  '*  How  do  you 
like  America?  Is  it  not  a  great  country  V 
To  which  we  of  course  answered,  that  "  what 
we  see  is  very  fine  indeed,  but  that  we  landed 
only  yesterday  on  American  soil."  But  this 
conclusive  answer  seemed  not  to  give  satisfac- 
tion, because  the  by-standers  repeatedly  put 
the  same  question.  One  man  came  up  to  us 
and  said  tnat  he  likewise  was  a  refugee,  a 
German,  driven  to  America  in  1848  ;  that  he 
now  kept  a  shop,  and  liked  it  very  well,  and 
f  hould  DC  glad  to  receive  us  at  his  shop,  and 
to  tell  us  all  about  New  York ;  and  ne  was 
anxious  to  know  what  we  thought  about  it, 
and  how  we  had  borne  the  passage,  and  so 
on.  We  could  not  get  rid  of  him  till  the 
alderman  requested,  with  some  authority, 
that  he  should  leave  us  alone,  and  I  thought, 
certainly,  not  only  the  Americans  bom  are 
inquisitive !  Either  the  emigrants  at  once  be- 
come Americans,  or  there  is  in  the  very  air 
across  the  ocean  some  influence  that  stimu- 
lates curiosity. 

An  alderman,  who  in  the  mean  time  was 
introduced  to  us,  now  pointed  to  the  military 
forming  into  line,  and  joining  the  procession 
before  us.  I  was  struck  by  the  soldier-like 
appearance  of  the  militia ;  they  certainly 
looked  as  if  the  regimentals  were  their  daily 
garb  ;  nothing  stiff  in  their  bearing,  nothing 
awkward  in  their  movements,  they  appeared 
fully  disciplined.  And  when  I  glanced  around 
on  the  vigorous,  sturdy  countenances  of  the 
young  men,  I  noticed  that  every  one  of  them 
looked  quite  as  soldier^like  as  the  militia; 
and  therefore,  when  the  alderman  asked  me 
whether  I  found  the  aspect  ^of  the  masses 
dhSl^rent  from  that  of  the  English,  I  replied, 
'*  Yes,  this  people  look  as  if  they  were  more 
generally  pervaded  by  a  military  spirit." 
*^  And  yet  we  are  as  fond  of  peace  as  the 
Knelish,"  he  said.  "Well,]'  answered  I, 
*^  0?  that  I  cannot  judge,  but  it  is  nothing  to  ^o 
with  a  military  spirit;  that  is  not  neces- 
sarily aggressive,  out  is  self-confident ;  and, 
therefore,  people  pervaded  by  it,  look  con- 
fcious  that  they  can  themselves  defend  their 
own  rights,  ana  need  no  large  and  expensive 
standing  arm  v."  '*  England,  likewise,  has  but 
a  small  standing  army,"  remarked  the  alder- 
man. '*Yes,"  said  I;  "but  she  trusts,  it 
appears  to  me,  more  to  the  acknowledged 
power  of  her  fleet^to  prevent  any  attack,  than 


to  the  military  spirit  of  her  people,  who  look 
like  citizens  conscious  of  their  commanding 
wealth  and  civilization,  but  quite  convinced 
that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  ever  called  upon 
to  defend  their  hearths."  "  Have  you  been 
long  in  England?  you  speak  English  with 
great  ease,"  again  asked  the  alderman.  "  I 
was  in  England  about  two  years."  "And 
you?"  he  continued,  turning  to  Mr.  Pulzsky ; 
who  replied  that  he  had  resided  there  yet 
longer,  and  consequently  was  familiar  with 
the  language.  "  And  ao  you  also  speak  oui 
language?"  continued  the  inquisitive  alder^ 
man,  addressing  Lieutenant  Nelson.  "  I  cal- 
culate I  do,"  was  the  answer.  "  Certainly, 
vou  appear  to  talk  with  perfect  facility ;  is  it 
long  since  you  have  learnt  it?  and  where 
have  vou  been  taught  so  well?"  "In  my 
father  s  house,  about  twenty-six  years  ago," 
retorted  the  officer.  The  alderman  looked 
quite  perplexed  at  the  young  man,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  How  so  !  is  English  taught  to  in- 
fants in  Hungary  ?"  "  This  I  don't  know," 
replied  Lieutenant  Nelson,  "  but  I  learnt  ii 
in  Kentucky;"  and,  pointing  to  his  coat, 
said,  "  Don't  you  know  your  own  navy?" 

We  laughed  that  our  Kjentuokian  friend  had, 
hy  his  language^  been  mistaken  for  a  Hun- 
garian, and  found  that  th.e  alderman  had 
certainly  much  flattered  us  for  our  knowledge 
of  foreign  tongues. 

"Where  is  Jie?  which  is  the  governor?" 
was  now  shoutid  from  all  sides,  and  all  eyes 
turned  towards  the  alley  from  which  Kossuth 
issued  on  horseback,  accompanied  bj  Genend 
Sandford  and  his  staff,  afler  their  inspection 
of  the  troops.  The  whole  procession  preceded 
us,  and  therefore  I  could  foam  nothing  more 
of  it  than  the  description  given  in  the  news- 
papers. But  even  had  they  not  recorded  its 
pompous  length,  I  should  have  been  fully 
aware  of  it  by  the  time  it  lasted,  before  our 
carriage  began  to  move,  and  then  it  only  ad- 
vancea  a  few  paces,  to  stop  and  wait  again. 
Yet,  during  the  slow  progress,  we  had  enough 
to  see ;  flags,  with  the  most  varied  inscriptions 
of  welcome  and  sympathy,  waved  from  every 
roof  and  every  window,  and  others  were  sus- 
pended across  the  way ;  evergreens,  and 
red  and  white  roses  encircled  the  door-arches, 
while  hundreds  of  stores  were  adorned  with 
Hungarian  colors,  and  the  portraits  of  Kossuth , 
Washington  and  La  Fayette.  The  American 
Eagle  spread  its  wings  over  the  numerous 
decorations  in  which  m%  names  of  Washing- 
ton and  Kossuth  were  coupled.  The  Sultan* 
backed  by  the  British  Lion,  was  likewise 
triumphantly  represented  as  the  noble  cham- 
pion of  liberW ;  and  the  Russian  Bear,  and 
the  rescuing  Mississippi,  and  the  hospitable 
Humboldt,  every  one  held  a  place  in  this 
public  acknowledgment  of  universal  interest 
m  the  fate  of  the  great  patriot. 

The  finest  view  of  the  city  we  got  that  -da^y 
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was,  when'  we  reached  the  American  Museum. 
The  open  space  of  the  Park  then  relieved  the 
eye  from  the  rows  of  high  buildings  tlirough 
which  we  had  passed.  &fore  us  extended  the 
straight  line  of  Broadway,  second  in  length 
only  to  Oxford  Street,  but  surpassing  it  in 
regularity  of  buildings,  and  especially  in  the 
magnificence  of  the  hotels.  The  large  square, 
called  the  Park,  which  extends  before  the  Oitv 
Ilall,  appeared  as  the  centre  of  the  crowd, 
which  overdowed  all  the  places  and  streets  of 
New  York. 

On  the  steps  of  the  City  Hall  was  a  tricolor 
canopy,  to  which  Kossuth  was  led.  HardW 
had  be  stepped  from  the  carriage,  when  such 
throngine  and  such  tnmultuous  uproar  began 
that  I  felt  quite  bewildered,  and  expected 
erery  moment  to  see  our  carriage,  and  all 
those  which  preceded  us,  swept  away  by  the 
multitude.  I  hardly  know  wnut  ensued,  for 
the  confusion  and  noise  grew  every  moment, 
and  the  crowd  obstructed  our  view  in  all  di- 
rections. After  a  stormy  hour  we  at  last 
•began  to  move  again,  and  slowly  passed 
alon^  the  line  formed  by  the  brilliant  militia, 
•oflfonog  a  most  striking  variety  of  nationalities 
and  regimentals.  The  American  rifles,  who 
■never  miss  their  aim,  and  never  retreat  before 
fire ;  English  hussars  on  fine  horses,  and 
.again,  hussars  with  helmets  and  epaulets; 
Irish  volunteers,  with  their  animated  counte- 
nances and  dark  hair,  finely  relieved  by  their 
green  coats;  the  Washington  guards,  in  the 
old  style,  with  blue  and  bun  coats,  high  boots, 
:and  powdered  wigs  and  taib,  recalling  vividly 
>  begone  times,  that  we  Well  might  fancy  they 
were  relics  of  the  revolutionary  war;  the 
Qtrman  grenadiers,  and  stem  black  rifles, 
formed  utogether  a  most  impressive  and 
▼aried  picture. 

ItgOBw  almost  dark  before  we  had  achieved 
the  whcJe  circuit  up  Broadway  and  down 
Bowery.  We  reached  the  Irving  House  by  a 
back  dcKff,  for  the  front  entrance  was  ob- 
structed hy  the  crowd.  Yet  the  stairs  and 
passages  of^this  large  hotel  were  likewise  be- 
set by  gazers ;  it  seemed  as  if  gaziog  had  be- 
come the  business  of  the  occasion,  for  every- 
body was  everywhere  on  the  look-out,  even 
where  I  ooold  not  detect  anything  worth 
glancing  at,.  And  therefore  I  was  much  pleased 
to  retire  to  the  dining-room,  where  the  mayor, 
as  president  of  our  meal,  expected  us. 

Her  first  Sunday  in  New  York  afibrds  her  a 
glimpse  of  the  look  of  the  population. 

December  9. 

When  on  Sunday  we  drove  to  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Church,  the  fine  streets  of  New  York 
looked  quiet  and  sober  in  oomparison  with 
what  they  had  appeared  on.  the.  previous  day. 
The  houses,  before  so  gaudily  and  gayly  ap- 
paxelledj  stood  in  silent  uniformitj^ihoir  long 


lines  now  unbroken  by  decorations.  Compared 
with  London,  but  few  squares  and  terraces 
refresh  the  eye,  and  no  magnificent  park 
breathes  health  around.  It  is  ywy  remarkablcL, 
that  while  the  American  cities  generally  com- 
mand plenty  of  room,  and  therefore  their 
houses  could  easily  have  been  so  disposed  as 
to  leave  ample  space  for  pleasure-grounds, 
they  seem  to  be  avoided  as  superfluous.  And 
yet  the  trees  along  the  avenues,  and  the 
creepers  clusteriog  up  the  walla  of  the  most 
elegant  houses,  show  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  is  not  less  partial  to  green  spots  and 
fresh  blossoms  across  the  ocean,  than  their 
ancestors  were  in  once  merry  old  England. 

The  sermon  in  the  Episcopalian  Churolt, 
which  we  attended,  was  dogmatical,  and 
therefore  appealing  exclusively  to  the  reason- 
ing faculties,  and  neither  calming  the  mind 
nor  bedewing  the  feeling.  Such  sermons  are 
very  difi&rent  firom  those  we  were  accustomed 
to  hear  in  Hungar;^,  where  they  generaily 
preach  on  moral  topics  addressed  to  the  heari 
and  imagination,  thus  leading  to  contempla- 
tion, instead  of  arousing  ideas  of  controyersy^ 
After  service  was  over,  I  had  leisure  to  see 
the  congregatioo ,  which  was  so  numerous 
that  peoj^le  could  get  out  but  slowly.  No 
characteristical  costumes  mark  here  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  society,  which,  in  Eastern 
Europe,  impress  the  foreigner  t^t  onoe  with 
the  varied  occupations  and  habits  of  the  old 
country.  There  is  the  peasant  girt  with  the 
gaudy  ribbons  interlaced  in  her  long  tresses, 
her  bright  corset  and  her  richly-fol&d  petti- 
coat ;  there  the  Hungarian  peasant  with  his 
white  linen  shirt,  and  his  stately  sheepskin ; 
the  Sloyack  in  the  closely-fitting  jacket  and 
the  bright  yellow  buttons ;  the  fiurmer  with 
his  high  boote,  and  the  Hungarian  coat ;  old 
women  with  the  black  lace  cap  in  the  ancient 
national  style,  and  none  but  the  young  ladies 
apparelled  in  French  bonnets  and  modem 
dresses.  But  here  all  have  submitted  to  the 
rule  of  Paris  fashion,  despotically  swaying 
over  Western  Europe  and  across  the  Atlantic ; 
they  all  wear  the  uniforms  prescribed  by 
English  tailors  and  French  milliners.  One 
gentleman  passes  after  the  other,  every  one  of 
them  clad  so  exactly  alike,  that  they  seem . 
cast  in  one  and  the  same  mould,  and  the 
ladies  wear  the  same  bonneto,  the  same  silk 
dresses  and  furs,  only  varied  in  color,  bul 
eqdal  in  cut,  equal  in  adornment.  There  is 
no  individual  turn  of  mind  impressed  on  the 
outward  appearance,  and  therefore  such  an 
assembly  bears  a  manufactured,  thoroughlj 
unartistical  stomp,  in  singular  contrast  to  th% 
poetical  beauty  of  the  l^ies.  In  Europe,  I 
always  had  understood  that  American  women 
were  very  pretty  up  to  twenty,  but  that  their 
bloom  was  soon  gone.  Here,  on  the  con- 
trary,! beheld  a  whole  congregation  of  attrac- 
tive countenances,  and  though  certainly  many 
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of  them  had  passed  the  prime  of  youth,  the 
diarm  of  beauty  had  by  no  means  departed 
^m  their  faces. 

On  arriving  at  Washington,  the  Hun^iri- 
received  a  cordial  welcome   from  Gov. 


Beward,  whose  estimablo  character  is  at  once 
appreciated,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
•ketch.  Some  other  senatorial  celebrities  are 
introduced  into  the  same  picture. 

When,  on  the  30th  of  December,  we  reached 
Washington,  the  fog  was  as  dense  and  as 
yellow  as  if  it  had  been  freshly  imported,  from 
London.  The  first  man  who  greeted  us  at 
the  railway  terminus  was  Mr.  Seward,  late 
Governor  of  New  York,  now  senator  for  that 
■fcate  —  one  of  the  three  gentlemen  appointed 
by  Congress  to  receive  Kossuth.  He  made  a 
most  agreeable  impression  on  me.  His  ap- 
pearance is  distinguished ;  —  a  noble  forehead, 
Ufht  jmy  hair,  penetrating  eyes,  pointed 
Mw  England  features,  in  which  shrewdness 
and  benevolence  are  blended;  his  elegant 
dress  and  easy  manners  convey  at  once  the 
idea  that  he  is  at  home  in  the  drawing-room 
as  well  as  in  the  Senate.  His  conversation  is 
fluent  and  instructive,  fiiscinating  even  to  his 
political  opponents.  I  had  repeated  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  that  this  gentleman,  the  heir  of 
John  Quincy  Adams*  principles  and  views, 
did  in  fiict  reconcile,  by  his  personal  amiabil- 
ity, all  those  southerners  who  came  in  per- 
gonal contact  with  him.  Senator  Seward, 
thouzh,  by  the  unceasing  denunciations  of 
The  New  York  Herald,  he  is  the  bugbear  of 
the  south,  is  yet  highly  respected  by  southern 
statesmen,  and  has  never  beoome  an  object 
d[  those  violent  parliamentary  attacks  with 
which  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  spite  of  his 
eminent  services  83  ambassador,  secretary  of 
state  and  president,  Wi\s  assailed,  when,  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  remarkable  career,  he 
again  entered  Congress  as  a  member  of  the 
llouse. 

Senator  Seward  is  the  most  influential  of  the 
whig  leaders.  He  has  the  instinct  of  the 
future,  and  never  shrinks  from  taking  up 
measures  because  they  are  unpopular,  if  he 
foresees  that  in  time  they  will  get  the  major- 
ity. When  we  arrived  in  America,  his  popn- 
liudty  was  at  an  ebb,  for  he  was  known  as  un- 
friendly to  the  Fueitive  Slave  Law ;  but  before 
we  left  the  Unitea  States,  he  had  won  back 
the  majority  among  the  whigs,  and  com- 
manded the  esteem  of  the  democrats. 

We  had  hawily  entered  the  drawing-room 
of  Brown's  Hotel,  when  the  Seoretuy  of 
State  was  announced.  The  countenance  of 
Mr.  Webster  is  well  known  in  England.  The 
vast  bald  forehead,  the  broad,  thick,  black 
eyebrows  over  the  stem,  large,  dark  eyes,  the 
reserved  countenance,  the  emphatic,  deep 
Toioei  the  measured  gait,  impart  a  gravity  to 


his  demeanor,  extended  to  every  one  of  his 
movements,  even  to  the  cool  hand-shaking 
M'ith  which  he  greets  you.  He  was  evidently 
surprised  at  Kossuth's  mild,  melancholy,  dig* 
nified  manner.  The  unmovable  countenance 
of  the  silencious  Secretary  of  State  was 
lighted  up  for  a  moment,  when  he  first  beheld 
the  oriental  solemnity  of  the  great  Hungarian  ; 
he  remembered,  perhaps,  the  sunny  time  of 
his  own  manhood,  when  he  was  the  warm  ad- 
vocate of  struggling  Greece.  The  cold  states- 
man, the  ioeical  expounder  of  the  interests 
of  the  Unitea  States,  was  ever  open  to  noble 
impulses  ;  but  bis  calculating  mind  controlled 
the  impressions  of  his  heart.  He  had  per- 
haps expected  to  meet  in  Kossuth  a  visionary 
agitator,  a  theoretical  revolutionist ;  but  a 
short  interview  obviously  satisfied  him  of 
Kossuth's  superiority,  A  few  days  later  he 
was  asked  how  he  liked  the  "  nation's  euest." 
*'  He  has  the  manners  of  a  king ;  his  is  a 
royal  nature,"  was  the  answer. 

General  Cass  and  GenenU  Shields,  tlie 
members  of  the  reception-committee  of  the 
Senate,  were  our  next  visitors. 

The  old  explorer  of  the  head- waters  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  celebrated  ambassador  at  the 
Court  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  most  popular  of 
the  democratic  leaders,  has  one  resemolance  in 
his  fortunes  with  the  whig  Secretary  of  State 
—  he  has  not  been  able  to  attain  the  highest 
position  in  his  country,  though  inferior  men 
have  attained  it. 

It  is  indeed  remarkable,  that,  for  a  series  of 
years,  the  most  prominent  jpolitical  men  of 
both  parties,  Henry  Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun, 
Cass,  Buchanan,  were  not  elected  presidents. 
They  were  all  ministers;  but  a  prominent 
parliamentary  career,  and  a  high  rank  among 
the  statesmen,  b  in  America  conducive  to 
renown  and  respect,  not  to  popularity.  Mili- 
tary chiefs  and  statesmen  of  second  order  hays 
more  chances  at  the  presidential  elections. 
The  masses  require  instinctively  a  sto^ut  heart 
and  sound  common  sense  in  their  dhief,  and 
they  wish  to  see  him  surrounded  by  the  men 
of  first-rate  talent,  as  his  adviser^,  at  the  head 
of  the  departments.  Democracy  never  did, 
and  never  does,  think  it  safe  to  entrust  the 
supreme  power  to  men  of  senius,  though  it 
requires  their  exertions  for  the  public  weal. 

General  Cass,  tall  and  stout,  full  of  vivacity, 
and  French  politeness  to  the  ladies,  strikes  by 
the  firankness  and  cordiality  of  his  manners. 

General  James  Shields,  the  democratie 
senator  of  Ulinois,  is  a  "self-made"  man. 
An  Irish  emigrant,  he  became  a  lawyer  of 
influence  in  the  West,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Mexican  war,  at  the  head  of  a 
regiment  of  volunteers.  Bold  and  ^dlant,  at 
his  countrymen  used  to  be,  he  distinguished 
himself  in  different  battles,  and  when  severely 
wounded,  he  attracted  the  general  interest  of 
his  adopted  oountry  ;  so  prominent  and  at^ 
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tractive  had  been  his  gallantry.  Hla  phvsi- 
ognomy  is  very  pleasant.  Dark  hair,  dark 
brown  eyes,. dark  complexion,  lively  demeanor 
and  conversation,  ele^nt  manners  and  elo- 
quence, recall  his  origm  ;  acuteness  and  pre- 
cision in  expression,  comprehensive,  liberal 
views,  unprejudiced  research,  were  developed 
in  bis  character  on  the  free  soil  of  America. 
Let  those  who  revile  the  Irish  as  Celts,  go  to 
America  for  a  different  reply ! 

Mrs.  Pulz^  gives  her  impresnons  of  Bos- 
ton society  without  the  slightest  reserve,  — 
making  the  freest  possible  use  of  the  names 
of  her  acquaintance  in  that  dty. 

We  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  elegant 
Revere  House,  where  the  Massachusetts  Leg- 
islature had  provided  us.  with  sumptuous 
apartments,  when  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howe,  our 
excellent  friend,  whom  we  had  known  for 
many  years,  came  to  greet  us.  The  doctor 
had,  in  his  younger  vears,  taken  part  in  the 
Greek  struggle  of  independence  as  a  zealous 
Philhellen  ;  he  afterward  became  renowned  as 
the  phihuithropic  teacher  of  the  blind,  and  has 
founded  by  his  exertions  the  magnificent 
institution  for  them,  which  still  occupies  his 
time.  His  education  of  Laura  Briageman, 
who  is  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  is  a  proof  how 
genius  can  invent,  not  only  machines  for 
saving  labor,  but  also  means  for  instruction, 
even  for  those  hapless  beings  to  whom  nature 
has  blocked  up  nearly  all  the  ways  of  external 
impression.  Laura  Bridgeman  could  neither 
hear,  nor  see,  nor  speak  ;  it  was  by  the  sense 
of  touch  only  that  sue  was  put  into  communi- 
cation with  the  external  world,  that  she 
learned  to  think,  to  understand,  to  read  and 
to  write.  Doctor  Howe  now  bestows  his  care 
on  idiots,  likewise  to  rouse  in  them  the  divine 
spark,  buried  in  their  defective  phvsical  con- 
stitution ;  and  his  eflbrts  are,  in  this  instance, 
too,  attended  with  success.  Though  he  is  a  man 
of  eminent  talent  and  keen  observation,  it  is 
yet  not  to  his  abilities  alone  that  we  can  trace 
the  blessed  results  of  his  labors.  Skill, 
experience,  knowledge^  suffice  for  brilliant 
success,  but  the  earnest  faith  in  the  divine 
origin  of  human  nature,  and  the  deepest 
sympathy  with  human  misery,  can  alone  im- 
part that  devotedness  to  the  exhausting  task 
which  characterizes  Dr.  Howe  and  truly  makes 
him  the  regenerator  of  many  a  child  which, 
without  him,  would  not  only  be  lost  for  the 
world  without,  but  would  likewise  remain 
blind  to  the  light  within,  which  brightens  its 
dreary  pilgrimage  on  this  earth,  and  sheds 
brilliancy  over  the  path  which  opens  into  a 
better  world. 

Mrs.  Howe,  the  lovely  wife  of  this  distin- 
guished man,  combines  the  ^nuine  simplicity 
of  an  original  mind  with  striking  social  quali- 
ties,   with    deep    thought,    and    sparkling 


imagination,  eWance  of  manners,  and  warmth 
of  feeling.  Their  house  at  the  extremity  of 
Boston,  on  the  sea-bhore,  with  a  choioo 
library,  some  good  Italian  painting,  a  few 
model  marble  busts,  and  some  pieces  of  ancient 
carved  oak  furniture,  has  a  marked  individu- 
ality. It  is  not  set  up  to  look  stylish,  the 
pictures  are  not  bought  by  the  yard  to  fill  the 
walls,  nor  the  books  to  fill  the  shelves.  Dur- 
ing our  stay  in  Boston,  we  spent  here  the 
most  delightful  hours.  Here,  too,  we  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Long- 
fellow. 
The  great  German  poet,  Schiller,  says  : — 

In  der  Diohtknnst  allein  maeht  daa  Gefaas  den  G«- 
halt; 

(in  poetry  alone  the  form  gives  the  value.) 
This  view  may  be  incomplete,  but  it  Is  that 
which  characterizes  the  works  of  Longfellow. 
They  are  finished  and  refined  in  every  detail ; 
harmony  surrounds  them ;  they  are  the  ex- 
pression of  classical  taste,  to  which  everything 
misshaped  is  repulsive  ;  and  if  Buflbn's  words, 
"  The  style  is  the  man,*'  can  be  applied  justly 
to  any  author,  it  is  to  the  minstrel  of  Evange- 
line and  the  Golden  Legend.  His  conversa- 
tion and  his  manners  bear  the  same  stamp,  aa 
his  whole  appearance,  that  of  natural  nobility. 
With  his  YfUQf  a  lady  of  Junonian  beauty  and 
the  kindest  heart,  he  lives  close  to  Boston^  in 
Cambridge,  in  the  spacious  house  which  was 
once  the  head-quarters  of  General  Washing- 
ton. It  is  now  embellished  by  all  the  comfort 
which  wealth  and  elegance  axn  bestow. 

Not  far  from  hence  lives  Mr.  Agassiz,  the  • 
celebrated  gedogist,  of  world-wide  reputation, 
who  has  left  Europe,  with  all  the  attractions 
which  the  Old  World  offers  to  renowned 
scholars,  in  order  to  carry  to  the  New  World 
the  love  of  Natural  History,  and  to  transplant 
the  science  which  he  illustrates  to  a  virgin 
soil.  We  observed  to  him  that  it  must  be 
painful  for  a  man,  who  in  Europe  wa^  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  facilities  for  observation, 
and  who  could  there  work  and  combine  the 
results  of  the  investigations  of  many  others 
occupied  in  the  same  une,  to  be  in  some  way 
excluded  from  the  benefits  of  cooperation  —  as 
not  even  all  the  scientific  publications  find 
their  way  across  the  ocean.  But  the  discoy* 
erer  of  the  theory  of  slaciers  told  us  that  he  is 
most  satisfied  with  nis  position ;  he  might 
have  ac(|uired  greater  renown  in  Europe,  bat 
he  certainly  is  more  useful  in  America  —  for, 
though  he  loses  precious  time  in  details, 
whic>h  in  Europe  others  would  work  out  for 
him,  he  originates  here  a  school  of  naturalists 
who  will  not  fail  to  advance  the  science.  He 
is  now  enga^  in  microscopic  researches  on 
the .  Infusoria,  and  in  observatioiM  on  the 
metamorphoses  of  animal  life.  The  tadpole 
and  the  caterpillar  are  not  the  only  instances 
of  those  transformations  ;  and  one  of  the  lost 
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discoveries  of  Mr.  Agansiz  shows  that  several 
species  of  the  Infasona  are  nothing  else  than 
toe  embryos  of  moUuscus.  Embryolizing  has 
become  by  this  discovery  a  chief  object  of  his 
attention.  But  whether  he  speaks  on  the 
recent  coral  formation  of  Florida  and  of  the 
fossil  corals  which  were  heaved  up  in  the  Jura 
range,  or  whether  it  is  the  transmrmation  of 
the  crabs  and  moUuscus,  he  always  gives  to 
science  that  lively  interest  and  practical 
bearing  which  are  sure  to  captivate  the 
hearer.  By  his  energetic  activity  he  finds 
time  also  for  the  general  interest  of  humanity, 
and  especially  for  the  important  question  of 
education  in  regard  to  University  reform. 

Professor  Felton,  who  brings  the  sublime 
beauty  of  Greek  and  Roman  poetnr,  by  his 
popular  lectures,  within  the  reach  of  the  pub- 
lic at  large.  Dr.  Gray  the  botanist,  and  Jared 
Sparks,  the  learned  biographer  of  Franklin 
and  Washington,  and  President  of  Harvard 
College,  through  the  close  vicinity  of  Cam 
bridge  to  the  society  of  Boston,  helong  to 
that  rars  circle  of  intellectual  notabilities,  in 
which  we  meet  Mr.  Ticknor,  the  accomplished 
historian  of  Spanish  literature ;  Prescott,  of 
the  Conquests  of  Mexico  and  Peru ;  Everett, 
the  well  known  Ambassador  at  London,  who 
has  lately  become  Secretary  of  State ;  Dr. 
Warren,  the  celebrated  physician,  and  pro- 
prietor of  a  remarkable  collection  of  fosnils ; 
and  others,  whose  personal  acquaintance  we 
have  not  mode. 

In  London  or  in  Paris  many  more  celebrated 
men  of  science  may  be  found;  but  these 
capitals  are  of  such  immense  extent,  and  so 
many  different  interests  divide  and  split 
people  into  sets  and  coteries,  that  the  literary 
ana  scientific  element  is  entirely  diluted ; 
whilst  in  Boston  it  forms  one  of  the  principal 
features  of  society.  Love  of  science  is  in- 
herent in  New  England  ;  the  whig  principle 
that  knowledge  is  the  best  safeguard  of  free- 
dom, more  so  than  standing  armies;  that 
therefore  every  citizen  —  whether  childless,  or 
blessed  with  many  children  —  must  contribute 
to  public  education ;  that  the  common  schools 
must  be  free  to  every  child,  and  that  the  state 
must  Afford  the  greatest  facility  for  higher 
education,  prevails  here  generally,  even  among 
the  democrats.  In  other  states  they  favor 
rather  the  voluntary  principle  of  education ; 
establishing  the  schools  by  public  mone^,  but 
endeavoring  to  make  them  self-supporting  by 
the  fees  of  the  students.  They  talce  the 
education  of  the  children  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
parents,  not  of  the  citizens  at  large.  It  is 
through  schools  and  instructions  that  Massa- 
chusetts strives  against  crime  and  oppression  ; 
and,  in  the  re^lar  expenditure  of  tnis  state, 
public  education  has  the  prominent  place, 
-which  in  Europe  is  given  to  the  armband 
navv  estimate.  The  result  of  this  spirit  is 
Tisible  everywhere.    New  England,  and  espec- 


ially Massachusetts,  furnishes  teachers  to 
neturly  three  fourths  of  all  the  schools  of  the 
United  States.  The  general  instruction  dif- 
fused through  the  people  gives  to  the  Yankees 
this  jMCuliar  aptitude  for  everything.  They 
are,  in  turn,  farmers  and  mechanics,  shop- 
keepers and  lecturers,  engineers  and  clergy- 
men, merchants  and  statesmen.  Alphonse 
Karr,  the  French  essayist  and  novel-writer, 
has  attacked  democratic  institutions,  on  the 
plea  that  if  talent  alone  gets  a  place  in 
society  and  in  government,  no  one  will  remain 
in  the  humbler  situation  of  a  mechanic,  and 
all  inventive  genius  will  rush  to  the  political 
career,  much  to  the  detriment  of  politics  and 
industry.  He  feared  that  expansive  views 
would  no  longer  be  formed  among  statesmen, 
and  that  stagnation  would  prevail  in  all 
mechanic  pursuits.  Poor  Alphonse  Karr 
thought,  really,  that  it  is  only  the  aristocratic 
spirit  of  England  which  prevents  Messrs. 
Moses  &  Son  from  becoming  chancellors  of  the 
exchequer !  He  should  come  here  to  Boston ; 
he  would  find  that  a  shopkeeper  has  become 
Governor ;  a  cobbler  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  a  cotton-boy  Speaker  of  the  House ;  yet  he 
would  find  with  them,  not  onlv  the  same  good 
manners  which  he*  thinks  the  exclusive  in- 
heritance of  aristocracy,  but  at  the  same  time 
an  elevation  of  mind  and  nobility  of  senti- 
ment, straightforward  honesty  and  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  humanity,  which  he  does  not  find 
now  either  in  the  Chauss^  de  Antin  or  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain.  And  yet,  the  grocery 
shops  lack  no  man  of  business.  Massachusetts 
supplies  shoes  to  all  the  South,  and  in  Lowell 
the  mills  have  never  been  stopped  for  want  of 
workers.  The  Frenchman  would  likewise  find 
talent  combined  with  the  most  difierent 
occupations,  and  intellectual  accomplishment 
with  the  most  various  pursuits  ;  and  not  only 
with  men,  but  likewise  with  ladies,  whom 
manifold  duties  do  not  prevent  from  not  only 
adomine  society  by  their  charms,  but  aiding 
and  enriching  it  afso  bv  their  acquirements. 

We  spent  three  weeKS  in  Boston,  amid  a 
society  so  varied  in  attractions  that  I  found 
more  time  to  enjoy  than  to  record  our  enjoy- 
ments. In  the  first  niays  of  our  stay  we  had 
an  evening  party  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loring^s, 
where  we  became  acquainted  with  the  numer- 
ous circle  of  their  relatives,  the  Putnams, 
Lowells,  Grays,  Peabodys,  Jacksons — all 
names  of  literary  reputation.  The  venerable 
Mr.  Quincy  was  also  here,  the  posthumous 
son  of  the  great  Joeiah  Quincy,  the  patriot 
whose  writings  and  personal  influence  directed 
the  minds  of  his  countrymen  to  political  in- 
dependence. The  present  Josiah  Quincy  is 
the  inheritor  of  the  spirit  of  his  father.  His 
ace  —  be  was  bom  in  1774  —  has  not  broken 
his  faculties  nor  co<)led  his  enthusltum.  He 
was  the  second  Mavor  of  Boston,  and,  like  his 
predecessor,  Mr.  Phillips,  he  administered  the 
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new  form  of  city  govenimont  with  a  prudence 
nod  vigor  whioh  reoonciled  the  population 
with  the  representative  city  government,  in- 
troduced by  the  Legielature,  instead  of  the 
primary  meetings.  In  the  Quincy  Market, 
established  through  his  energies,  and  through 
the  direction  he  gave  to  the  enterprise  of  the 
city,  he  has  connected  his  memory  with  one 
of  the  most  splendid  improvements  of  Boston. 
For  a  long  series  of  years  he  had  been  the 
President  of  Harvard  Collojge,  and  is  now  hon- 
ored in  Boston  as  the  patriarch  of  the  city. 

Several  of  our  days  were  wholly  occupied 
by  calls  we  received.  Everybody  seemed  in- 
terested in  our  cause  and  in  our  lot.  Of  the 
New  England  coldness  and  reserve,  so  often 
mentioned  in  the  South,  we  found  here  no 
trace ;  yet  in  one  respect  society  differs  much 
from  that  of  trans-uhesapeake  States  —  the 
prejudice  which  regards  Quelling  as  a  mode 
of  reestablishing  a  questioned  reputation,  does 
not  exist  here.  One  of  the  greatest  statesmen 
of  Massachusetts,  when  a  chivalrous  South- 
erner, who  deemed  himself  insulted  by  some 
expression  on  slavery,  challenged  him  to  fifj^ht 
a  duel  as  a  gentleman,  is  said  to  have  replied 
oooUy,  that  his  adversary  was  mistaken  in 
supposing  him  to  be  a  gentleman ;  this  title, 
coupled  with  the  duty  of  duelling,  belonged 
to  monarchies,  not  to  democratic  republics. 

Of  our  new  acquaintances  none  proved  more 
afiectionate,  and  actively  kind  to  us,  than  Mrs. 
Hillard.  She  met  us  not  as  strangers,  but  as 
friends,  whose  fortunes  she  had  long  watohed 
with  anxious  sympathy.  One  of  those  thor- 
oughly benevolent  natures,  void  of  all  selfish- 
ness, who  ever  seem  to  please  themselves  only 
when  they  confer  benefits  on  others ;  with  the 
modest  timidity  of  one  who  claims  neither 
attentions  nor  thanks,  she  unites  the  energy 
which  rarely  fails  to  carry  its  ends.  The 
deep  aflfectiuns  of  her  disposition,  not  being 
concentrated  by  maternal  cares  (for  she  is 
childless),  expand  in  sunny  kindness  on  every 
one  whom  she  can  assist  or  oblige.  She  en- 
joys the  happiness  of  her  friends  as  warmly 
as  she  sympathizes  with  their  sorrows ;  ana 
every  one  is  to  her  eminently  a  friend,  who  is 
oppressed,  or  who  strives  against  injustice. 

We  spent  a  pleasant  morning  at  Mr.  R. 
Winthrop*s,  the  descendant  of  the  celebrated 
first  Qovernor  of  Massaobusette.  He  is  one 
of  the  chief  leaders  and  most  important  states- 
men of  the  whiff  party  in  this  State,  and  is 
more  English  in  his  manners  and  turn  of  mind 
than  most  of  the  Bostoniaus ;  in  his  house  we 
almost  fqrgot  that  we  had  crossed  the  ocean. 
We  spoke  about  the  claims  of  the  different 
nationalities  in  the  United  States,  and  Mr. 
Win throp  justly  remarked  that  the  Americans 
are  eminently  a  mixed  people,  and  that  it  is 
ridiculous  here  to  make  national  distinctions 
in  regard  to  the  white  population.  He  him- 
•fslf,  Tor  ezamplci  who  surely  must  be  taken 


for  the  type  of  a  New  Enslander,  is  yet  by  his 
maternal  ancestors  also  oiFrench  and  of  Irish 
descent. 

We  dined  at  Mr.  Presoott^a.  Everything 
in  his  abode  reminded  me  of  his  occupations. 
In  the  hall  there  is  a  portrait  of  Cortes; 
Spanish  princes,  queens  and  knighto  meet 
our  eyes  on  the  walls,  and  a  rich,  historical 
library,  containing  the  works  on  Spain  and 
her  possessions  in  the  sixteenth  century,  with 
a  large  collection  of  manuscripte  of  that 
period,  fill  his  study.  Mr.  Prescott  was,  by 
the  natural  weakness  of  his  eyes,  and  perhaps 
likewise  by  the  amiable  mildness  of  his  tem- 
per, prevented  from  teking  an  active  part  in 
politics,  or  from  becoming  a  regular  business 
man.  He  devoted  bis  time  to  literature ;  and 
parting  from  the  Spanish  conquest  of  Mexico 
and  of  Peru,  his  researches  led  him  to  the 
history  of  the  splendid  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  He  is  now  occupied  on  that  of 
Philip  II.  It  is  a  gigiintic  task,  for  the  his- 
tory of  Spain  under  that  king  is  also  a  history 
of  Protestantism  in  Qermany,  of  independence 
in  the  Netherlands,  of  liberty  in  England,  of 
the  struggle  between  the  power  of  the  crown 
and  the  local  institutions  in  France  and  in 
Spain ;  a  drauna  of  which  we  ourselves  have 
not  yet  witnessed  the  last  act.  The  author 
who  will  accomplish  this  task  adequate  to  the 
grand  subject,  will  really  be  '*  a  prophet  turned 
backward,  as  A.  W.  Sohlegel  has  termed  the 
true  historian. 

A  family  relic  in  the  dining-room  of  Mr. 
Prescott  had  a  peculiar  interest  for  me,  as  an 
evidence  of  the  impartial  way  in  which  Bos- 
toniaus look  upon  their  revolution.  Two 
swords,  crossing  one  another  on  the  wall,  and 
those  of  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Prescott  and 
of  the  grandfather  of  his  wife,  both  officers  in 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  —  the  one  in  the 
American,  the  other  in  the  English  ranks. 
Here,  as  well  as  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Win- 
throp,  we  saw  that  democratic  institutions  do 
not  interfere  with  a  just  fiimily  pride,  which 
prizes  the  merits  of  the  ancestors  and  stimu- 
lates the  descendants  to  emulation. 

We  admired  at  Mr.  Ticknor*s  his  most  ex- 
tensive Spanish  library,  which  even  in  Spain 
has  scarcely  an  equal  for  completeness.  It  is 
worth  notice,  that  long  before  any  party  in 
the  United  States  dreamt  of  an  invasion  of 
Mexico,  two  of  the  most  eminent  sciiolars  of 
Boston  had  devoted  their  attention  to  the  his- 
tory and  literature  of  that  realm,  turning  the 
attention  of  their  countrymen  toward  those 
parts  which  now  seem  destined  to  become 
their  virtual  inheritance. 

The  largest  private  library  in  Boston  is  that 
of  Mr.  Everett,  in  whose  house  the  Scientific 
Society  holds  ite  regular  meetings.  The  door 
of  the  library  is  masked  as  in  the  Athen»um 
of  London,  with  titles  of  unwritten  or  lost 
books,  in  a  way  which  shows  the  feelings  of 
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l^Ir.  Everett.  We  see  here,  for  instance,  the 
Art  of  Government,  by  Louis  Bonaparte,  in 
five  volumes  —  viz. :  Artillery,  In^try,  Cav- 
alry, Police,  and  Clergy. 

Here  we  take  our  leave  of  these  spirited 
volumes.  Our  extracts  show,  that  while 
they  are  too  personal  and  gossipping  to  suit 
a  scrupulous  taste,  they  are  marked  by  a 
charming  naivet^  and  a  genial  spirit  which 
will  place  them  among  the  most  readablJs 
books  of  the  season. 


Trom  the  Xrenlng  Post. 

AMBRICAN  WRITERS  FOR  SNQLISH   RB- 

'  VIEWS. 

Tex  last  Westminster  Review,  just  repub- 
lished by  Scott  &  Co.,  contains  an  article  on 
Webster,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Whipple,  of 
Boston,  as  is  said.  The  editor,  however,  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  some  liberties  with  the 
MS.,  as  we  judge  from  the  following  para- 
graph in  the  Express  of  this  morning,  which 
appears  to  have  been  written  by  authority. 

la  the  last  number  of  the  Wettmimter  Re" 
vttfio,  we  are  assured  that  the  elaborate  article 
on  Daniel  Webster  is  from  an  American,  and  a 
Boetonian.  It  is  an  able  review  of  the  whole  of 
the  public  life  and  opinions  of  Daniel  Webster  ;  but 
the  article,  we  are  told,  is  so  interpolated  with 
the  views  of  the  British  editor,  as  in  some  meas- 
ure to  destroy  the  intent  and  meamng  of  the 
American  writer. 

Thus  most  all  that  was  offensively  said  by 
Theodore  Parker,  in  his  sermon  or  address  on 
Mr.  Webster,  b  added  to  the  main  review  of 
Mr.  Webster's  character  and  opinions.  The 
Britiah  editor  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  necessa- 
ly  to  add  something  by  way  of  drawback,  to  the 
good  opinions  of  the  gentleman  selected  by  him- 
self in  Boston  to  write  a  proper  review  of  Mr. 
Everett's  volumes  on  Daniel  Webster's  life  and 
character.  !niu8  we  are  told  in  Mr.  Parker's 
words,  that — 

*'  His  learning  was  narrow  in  its  range,  and 
not  very  nice  in  its  accuracy.  His  reach  in  his- 
tory and  literature  was  very  small  for  a  great 
man  seventy  years  of  age,  always  associating 
with  able  men.  To  science  he  seems  to  have  paid 
scarce  any  attention  at  all.  It  is  a  short  radius 
that  measures  the  arc  of  his  historic  realm.  A 
Ibw  Latin  authors  whom  he  loved  to  quote,  made 
np  his  meagre  classic  store.  He  was  not  a  schol- 
ar, and  it  is  idle  to  claim  great  scholarship  tot 
Wm." 

Happily,  scholars,  like  doctors,  differ  in  opin- 
ion as  to  what  is  really  the  true  understandmg. 
We  think  that  the  published  works  of  Mr. 
Webster  answer  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Parker,  who 
oan  see  nothing  above,  or  below,  or  around  his 
own  dark  spectacles,  and  who  seems  to  think 
there  is  no  heaven  or  earth,  but  that  which  comes 
within  the  orbit  of  his  own  narrow  vision. 


We  trust  that  American  writers,  who  may 
hereafter  be  called  upon  to  write  for  English 
Reviews,  will  not  suffer  their  manuscripts  or 
opinions  to  be  emasculated  by  the  editors.  It  i» 
selling  labor  and  liberty  too  cheap  to  allow  the 
infusion  of  so  much  poison  into  what  would, 
without  such  ingredients,  be  regarded  a  just 
criticism  or  a  perfect  work. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  narrow  and  absurd 
appeal  to  the  national  prejudices  of  our  litera- 
ry men,  and  one  auite  unworthy  of  the  li^ 
erary  profession.  The  Westminster  Review 
asks  Mr.  Whipple,  or  any  one  else,  to  write 
them  an  article  about  Mr.  Webster,  of  a  pre- 
scribed length,  and  for  a  prescribed  price  per 
page.  Mr.  Whipple  accepts  the  offer,  writes 
the  article,  and  pcyckets  tlie  fee. 

He  is  not  in  any  way  responsible  for  the 
article  when  it  is  published,  or  for  any  part 
of  it;  his  connection  with  it  can  never  be 
known,  with  the  consent  of  the  editors,  and 
is  never  likely  to  be  revealed  except  by  him- 
self. He  has  no  longer  any  property  in  the 
article ;  no  more  than  the  grocer  has  in  the 
pound  of  tea  which  he  has  sold,  or  the  tailor 
in  the  coat  which  he  meets  in  the  streets  on 
the  backs  of  his  customers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Review  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  article ;  its  critical  judgment  is  at 
stake  ;  the  consistency  of  its  principles  and 
the  authority  of  its  opinions  are  to  oe  main- 
tained ;  it  asks  no  person  to  take  any  per- 
sonal responsibility  fur  what  he  writes  for  its 
columns,  and  it  pays  a  high  price  for  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  using  the  labor  of  its 
contributors  for  its  own  advantage. 

In  the  present  instance  the  editonr  thought 
that  Mr.  Parker  had  presented  some  impor- 
tant phases  of  Mr.  Webster's  intellectual 
character  which  had  been  overlooked  by  Mr. 
Whipple,  and  they  did  what  they  had  a  per- 
fect right  to  do  —  what  every  editor  feels  at 
liberty  to  do  with  a  paid  contribution ;  they 
altered  it  in  a  way  to  make  it  more  adequate- 
ly redect  their  own  opinions.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  talk  of  American  writers  '*  selling 
their  labor  and  liberty  too  cheap,"  when  they 
are  paid  for  their  labor  all  they  ask,  and  are 
at  liberty  to  write  what  they  please.^  It 
would  be  a  sacrifice  of  liberty  indeed,  against 
which  the  Express  would  be  the  first  to  pro- 
test, if  it  were  compelled  to  publish  the  com- 
munications of  its  paid  contributors  without 
the  editorial  privilege  of  making  them  corre- 
spond with  and  reflect  its  own  opinions. 


The  Doll  and  her  Friends  ;  or^  Menijoirs  cf 
the  Lady  Seraphina.  By  the  Author  of*Letten 
from  Madras,  &0.  With  lUustrations.  Tioknor. 
Reed&Fields. 

Aunt  Effie^s  Rhymet  for  Little  Children^ 
with  twenty-four  Illustrations.  Tioknor,  Reed 
&  Fields. 
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COWPER's    grave. — SONNET. 


Irom  Poems  hj  Xlittbeth  Barnett. 

cowpeb's  grays. 

It  IB  a  place  where  poets  crowned 

May  feel  the  heart's  decaying  — 
It  is  a  place  where  happy  saints 

May  weep  amid  their  praying — 
Tet  let  the  grief  and  humbleness. 

As  low  as  silence,  languish  ; 
Earth  surely  now  may  give  her  calm 

To  whom  she  gave  her  anguish. 

0  poets  !  fh>m  a  maniac's  tongue 

Was  poured  the  deathless  singing ! 
0  Christians  !  at  your  cross  of  hope 

A  hopeless  hand  was  clinging ! 
0  men  !  this  man  in  brotherhood. 

Your  weary  paths  beguiling. 
Groaned  inly  while  he  taught  you  peace. 

And  died  while  ye  were  smiUng  ! 

And  now,  what  time  ye  all  may  read 

Through  dimming  tears  his  story—- 
How  discord  on  the  music  fell. 

And  darkness  on  the  glory  — 
And  how,  when  one  by  one,  sweet  sounds 

And  wandering  lights  departed. 
He  wore  no  less  a  loving  face. 

Because  so  broken-hearted  — 

He  shall  be  strong  to  sanctify 

The  poet's  high  vocation. 
And  bowed  the  meekest  Cluristian  down 

In  meeker  adoration : 
Kor  ever  shall  he  be  in  praise, 

By  wise  or  good  forsaken  ; 
Kamed  softly,  as  the  household  name 

Of  one  whom  God  hath  taken  ! 
With  sadness  that  is  calm,  not  gloom, 

I  learn  to  think  upon  him  ; 
With  meekness  that  is  gratefulness. 

On  God  whose  heaven  hatii  won  him  — 
Who  suffered  once  the  madness-cloud. 

Toward  His  love  to  blind  him  ; 
But  gently  led  the  blind  along 

Where  breath  and  bird  could  find  him  ; 

And  wrought  within  his  shattered  brain. 

Such  Quick  poetic  senses. 
As  hills  nave  language  for,  and  stars, 

Harmonious  influences ! 
The  pulse  of  dew  upon  the  gross, 

His  own  did  calmly  number  ; 
And  silent  shadow  from  the  trees 

Fell  o'er  him  like  a  slumbcor. 

The  very  world,  by  God's  constraint. 

From  fklsehood's  chill  removing, 
Its  women  and  its  men  became 

Beside  him,  true  and  loving  !  — 
And  timid  hares  were  drawn  from  woods 

To  share  his  home  caresses, 
Uplooking  to  his  human  eyes 

With  sylvan  tendernesses. 

Bat  while,  in  blindness  he  remained 

Undonscious  of  the  guiding. 
And  things  provided  came  without 

The  sweet  sense  of  providing. 
He  testified  this  solemn  truth. 

Though  firenzy  desolated  — 
J\ror  man,  nor  nature  tatitfy^ 

When  only  God  created  I 


Like  a  sick  child  that  knoweth  not 

His  mother  while  aht  blesses. 
And  droppeth  on  his  burning  brow 

The  coolness  of  her  kisses  ; 
That  turns  his  fevered  eyes  around  — 

"  My  mother  !  where  *8  my  mother?" 
And  if  such  tender  words  and  looks 

Could  come  from  any  other  ! 

The  fi9ver  gone,  with  leaps  of  heart 

He  sees  her  bending  o^er  him  ; 
Her  fhoe  all  pale  from  watchful  love. 

The  unweary  love  she  bore  him  ' 
Thus,  woke  the  poet  from  the  dream 

His  life's  ^ong  fever  gave  him. 
Beneath  these  deep  pathetic  eyes 

Which  closed  in  death,  to  save  him  ! 

Thus  !  oh,  not  thut !  no  type  of  earth 

Could  image  that  awaking, 
Wherein  he  scarcely  heard  the  chant 

Of  seraphs,  round  him  breaking— 
Or  felt  the  new  immortal  throb 

Of  soul  from  body  parted , 
But  felt  ifiMe  eyes  alone,  and  knew 

"  My  Saviour  I  not  deserted  !" 

Deserted  I  who  hath  dreamt  that  when 

The  cross  in  darkness  rested. 
Upon  the  Victim's  hidden  fiice 

No  love  was  manifested  ? 
What  frantic  hands  outstretched  have  e'er 

The  atoning  drops  averted  — 
What  tears  have  washed  them  from  the  soul 

That  one  should  be  deserted  ? 
Deserted  !  God  could  separate 

From  his  own  essence  rather  : 
And  Adam's  sins  have  swept  between 

The  righteous  Son  and  Father  — 
Yea  !  once,  Immanuel's  orphaned  cry. 

His  universe  hath  shaken  — 
It  went  up  single,  echoless, 

"  My  God,  I  am  forsaken  !" 

It  went  up  from  the  Holy's  lips 

Amid  his  lost  creation. 
That  of  the  lost,  no  son  should  use 

Those  words  of  desolation  ; 
That  earth's  worst  frenzies,  marring  hope. 

Should  mar  not  hope's  fruition  ; 
And  I,  on  Cowper's  grave,  should  see 

His  rapture,  in  a  vision  ! 


SONNET. 

BT  W.   M.  AKDEBSOK. 

Oh,  could  we  rest  a  little  !  — On  the  cope 
Of  present  Time  we  stand  but  for  a  breath. 
While  the  dark  backward  fiideth  far  beneath. 
We  summon  up  the  Past :  —  ere  we  can  hope 
To  think  old  thoughts,  we  change ;  and  idly  gropt 
Among  dim  memories,  stirring  dust  of  death. 
—  I  see  wild  visions  ; — now,  a  withered  heath 
Where  a  strange  plover  cries  ;  and  now,  a  slope. 
And  a  wan  moon  that  silvers  the  dank  reeds. 
And  white  sails  like  white  faces  on  the  sea, 
And  a  dull  ebbing  tide  that  waves  the  weeds  ; 
While  music  of  dead  voices,  dear  to  me, 
I  hear  forever  ringing  in  mine  ears  : 
Dear  God  !  let  me  but  weep,  — for  I  am  sick 
with  tears. 
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From  Eliaa  Cooli*i  JoornaL 
APSLET  HOUSE. 

ArsLET  House  was  built  about  1785-6,  by 
neniy  Bathurst  Baron  Apsley,  Earl  Ba- 
thurst,  and  lord  high  chancellor,  tho  son 
of  Pope's  friend :  — 

"Who  plants  like  BaUmist,  or  who  builds  like  Boylel 

It  was  for  some  time  the  residence  of  the 
duke's  elder  brother,  the  late  Marquis  Welles- 
lej,  and  was  purchased  by  the  ^at  Duke 
in  the  year  lo20.  The  house,  originally  of 
red  brick,  as  Mr.  Cunningham  tells  us  in  his 
Handbook,  was  faced  with  Bath  stone  in  1828, 
when  the  Piccadilly  portico  and  the  gallery 
to  the  west  or  Hyde  Park  side  were  acraed  by 
the  Messrs.  Wyatt.  Much  of  the  house  is, 
however,  of  Bathurst's  building,  and  exhibits 
throughout  tokens  of  want  of  skill  and  taste 
in  the  original  builder,  and  the*  more  modem 
tokens  of  alterations  that  have  not  very  skil- 
fully supplied  or  concealed  the  ori^nal  de- 
fects. The  portico  is  a  portico  to  let  —  fit 
only'  for  London  sparrows.  The  site,  how- 
ever, is  the  finest  in  London  —  commanding 
the  great  west-end  entrance  into  London,  and 
the  gates  of  the  best  known  parks.  A  for- 
eigner called  it,  happily  enougn,  No.  1,  Lon- 
don ;  and  when  the  duke  was  alive  and  in 
Apsley  House,  many  have  been  heard  to  re- 
gud  him  not  only  as  constable  of  the  Tower, 
but  as  constable  of  London,  with  his  castle 
actually  seated  at  its  double  gates.  The 
house,  indeed,  stood  at  one  time  a  kind  of 
fiiege ;  and  the  iron  blinds  —  bullet  proof,  it 
is  said  —  were  put  up  by  the  duke  during 
the  ferment  of  tho  Reform  Bill,  when  his 
windows  were  broken  by  a  London  mob. 
What  the  great  man  saw  —  and  what  he 
lived  to  see  !  How  far  less  universal  would 
the  feeling  have  been  about  him  in  1832,  had 
he  died  then  instead  of  in  1^52. 

Within  —  we  are  speaking  architectur- 
ally—  the  house  has  little  to  recommend 
it.  The  staircase,  lighted  by  a  dome  filled 
with  yellow  glass,  is  unnecessarily  dark. 
The  light  in  the  Piccadilly  drawing-rooms  is 
seriously  lessened  by  the  useless  portico  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.  The  great 
gallery,  in  which  the  annual  Waterloo  Ban- 
quet took  place  —  though  a  fine  room  occu- 
pying the  whole  length  of  the  Hyde  Park 
side  of  the  house,  and  the  best  room  in  the 
house  —  is  lighted  at  present  only  from  the 
top;  the  windows  towards  the  park — its 
only  side  lights  —  being  filled  within  by  mir- 
rors and  without  by  iron  blinds.  Our  previ- 
ous impression  of  this  room  was  materially 
lowerea  by  our  late  visit.  The  present  duke 
would,  we  think,  do  well  to  remove  the  tem- 
porary mirrors  in  the  windows  —  for  he 
would  then  restore  the  light,  and  enable  his 
Tiflitors  to  see  the  pictures  in  the  gallery  to 


some  advantage.  The  far-famed  Correggio  — 
Christ  on  tfte  Mount  of  Olives — is  visible, 
but  that  is  all.  Such  a  zem  should  be  seen 
close  and  with  a  good  light.  At  present  it  is 
protected  by  a  glass,  placed  at  a  distance'  by 
a  barrier,  and  all  but  hidden  by  a  bad  light. 

The  visitor  enters  by  one  barricadea  en- 
trance in  Piccadilly,  passes  through  the  whole 
to  the  great  staircase ;  then  through  the  whole 
of  the  rooms  till  he  emerges  from  the  late 
duke's  modest  bedroom  (on  the  ground  floor) 
into  the  little  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
and  so  once  more  into  tho  courtyard  in  Picca- 
dilly. 

The  house  is  left  very  much  as  we  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  it  in  the  duke's  lifetime. 
We  recollect,  however,  a  very  large  and  im- 
pressive collection  of  marble  busts  on  the 
waiting-room  table,  grouped  together  with- 
out much  order,  but  striking  and  tasteful 
notwithstanding,  very  few  of  which  are  now 
to  be  seen.  There  were  two  of  the  "  Duke," 
one  of  **  Pitt,"  and  busts  of  **  George  III.," 
the  **Duke  of  York,"  the  »» Emperor  Alex- 
ander," and  "Sir  Walter  Scott"— the  Scott 
by  Chantrey.  Now  the  busts  are  fewer  in 
number,  and  differently  arranged.  On  one 
side  of  the  door  leading  from  this  room  to 
the  principal  staircase  is  Steele's  bust  of 
"the  Duke,"  and  on  the  other  Chantrey's 
"  Castlerea^h."  Li  a  comer  is  NoUekens' 
characteristic  bust  of  "  Pitt,"  and  in  a  place 
of  honor  is  a  reduced  copy  of  Ranch's  noble 
statue  of  "  Blucher."  Above,  are  views  of 
Lisbon  and  other  places  in  Portugal  and  in 
Spain,  too  high  to  be  seen  to  advantage. 

From  the  hall  the  visitor  passes  to  the 
principal  staircase,  a  circular  one,  lighted, 
as  we  have  said,  from  above,  and  through 
yellow  glass.  Here,  bathed  in  saffron  color, 
stands  Canova's  colossal  statue  in  marble  of 
*'  Napoleon,"  holding  a  bronze  figure  of  Vic- 
tory in  his  right  hand.  This  to  our  thinking 
is  Canova's  greatest  work,  for  it  is  manly  and 
antique-looking,  not  meretricious  and  mod- 
em —  was  presented  to  the  duke  by  the  allied 
sovereigns.  It  was  executed,  however,  if  we 
mistake  not,  for  Napoleon  himself.  The 
staircase  opens  on  the  "  Piccadilly  Drawing- 
room  :"  a  small,  well-proportioned  room,  con- 
taining a  few  fine  and  interesting  pictures, 
ancient  and  modem.  Among  the  former  is  a 
fine  Caravag^ig  —  The  Card  Players;  half- 
lengths,  fine  in  expression,  and  marvellous  in 
point  of  color,  and  light  and  shade.  Beneath 
it,  but  not  too  well  seen  on  account  of  the 
barrier,  is  a  small  good  Brouwer  —  A  Smok" 
ing  Party,  Over  the  fireplace  is  a  small  full- 
length  —  perhaps  by  Vandermeulen — of  the 
mat  Duke  oj  Marlborough,  on  Horseback, 
The  modem  pictures  are,  Wilkie's  Chelsea 
Pensioner  —  a  commission  to  Wilkie  from  the 
duke ;  Bumet's  Greenwich  Pensioners,  bought 
by  the  duke  from  the  artist ;  and  Lanseer's 
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Van  Amtnirgh  in  the  Den  mth  Lions  and  Ti- 
gers —  a  subject  suggested  to  the  painter  by 
the  duke  himself. 

From  the  **  Piccadilly  Drawing-room,"  the 
Tisitor  passes  to  the  **  Drawine-room,"  —  a 
large  apartment,  deriving  its  chief  light  Irora 
Piccadilly.  Here  the  eye  is  at  first  arrested 
chiefly  by  four  large  copies  by  Bonnemaison, 
after  Raphael ;  copies  of  more  than  average 
merit,  but  not  of  sufficient  importance  to 
dettiin  the  eye  already  in  expectation  of  see- 
ing an  original  Correggio.  The  ladies  are 
declined  here  by  two  2Sevres  vases  presented 
to  the  duke  by  Louis  XVIII. ;  country  gen- 
tlemen by  The  Mellon  Hunt^  by  Mr.  Grtvnt, 
the  Royal  Academician ;  and  historical  stu- 
dents by  a  small  full-length  of  Napoleon 
studying  the  map  of  Europe  —  by  Hoppner*s 
fine  three-quarter  portrait  of  Mr.  Pitt  (cK)ught 
at  Christie^s  some  eighteen  months  ago  by 
the  duke) — by  a  clever,  head  of  Marshal 
Soult  —  and  by  a  characteristic  likeness  of 
the  duke's  ola  favorite  friend,  the  late  Mr. 
Arbuthnot.  The  great  hero,  it  will  be  seen, 
was  somewhat  universal  in  his  love  for  art,  and 
a  little  whimsical  in  the  way  in  which  he 
hangs  La  Madonna  del  Pcsce  by  Grant's  Mellon 
Hunt  and  Landseer's  Highland  Whiskey  SlilL 

From  the  *'  Drawine-room"  the  visitor  en- 
ters "the  Picture-gallery," — the  principal 
apartment  in  the  house.  In  this  room  the 
annual  banquet  on  the  18th  of  June  was 
held  :  —  the  duke  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
room,  with  his  back  to  the  park,  and  his  face 
to  the  fireplace,  —  over  which  is  hung  a  large 
and  fair  contemporary  copy  of  the  Wijid- 
sor  Charles  I.  on  horseback.  Here  are  seen 
the  kine  of  Sweden's  present  of  two  fine 
vases  of  Swedish  porph^yry,  standing  mod- 
estly at  the  side  ;  while  in  the  centre  are  two 
noble  candelabras  of  Russian  porphyry  —  a 
present  from  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  The  walls 
(before  we  speak  of  the  pictures,  for  we  must 
write  for  upholsterers  and  milliners  now  and 
then)  are  hung  with  yellow  —  the  ceiling  is 
richly  ornamented  and  gilt — and  the  furni- 
ture throughout  is  yellow.  The  pictures  — 
the  true  decorations  of  the  room — are  not 
■een,  as  we  have  said,  to  advantage,  though 
hune  with  judgment  as  far  as  size  and  gen- 
eral harmony  are  concerned.  In  this  room  is 
the  "  Jew's-eye"  of  the  collection,  the  little 
Ck)rreggio,  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  — 
the  most  celebrated  specimen  of  the  master 
in  this  country.  It  is  on  panel ;  and  a  copy, 
thought  to  be  the  original  till  the  duke's  pic- 
ture appeared,  is  now  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery. This  exquisite  work  of  art,  in  which 
the  light,  as  in  the  Notte,  proceeds  from  the 
Saviour,  was  captured  in  Spain,  in  the  car- 
riage of  Joseph  Bonaparte — restored  by  the 
captor  to  Ferdinand  II.  —  but,  with  others, 
ttnder  like  circumstances,  again  presented  to 
the  duke  by  that  sovereign.    Next  in  excel- 


lence after  the  single  Gorreggio  are  the  ex- 
amples of  Velasquez  —  chiefly  portraits,  bat 
how  fine !  -  something  between  Vandyke  and 
Rembrandt.  The  best  specimen,  however, 
which  the  duke  possessed  of  this  great  Span- 
ish master  is  not  a  portrait,  but  a  common 
subject.  The  Water  Seller,  treated  uncom- 
monly and  yet  properly.  The  duke,  unlike 
Marshal  Soult,  naa  no  Murillos.  After  the 
specimens  of  Velasauez  we  would  place  a 
fine  half-lencih  of  a  female  holding  a  wreath, 
by  Titian.  Two  small  examples  of  Claud« 
at  the  Piccadilly  end  seemed  promising,  but 
we  were  not  able  to  get  near  enough  to  speak 
decisively  of  their  merits.  Specimens  of 
Teniers  and  Jan  Steen  are  botti  numeroua 
and  good  in  this  room  ;  and  there  is  a  small 
Adrian  Ostade,  which  would  ornament  a 
better  collection  than  the  duke  pretended  to 
possess.  The  duke,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, did  not  profess  dilettanteism  or  seek 
to  be  thought  a  collector.  The  pictures  at 
Apsley  House  are  either  chance  acquisition* 
abroad,  commissions  to  artists,  or  portraita 
of  Napoleon,  of  his  own  officers,  his  own  fam- 
ily and  friends.  In  this  room,  at  the  north 
end,  is  a  marble  bust  of  Pauline  Bonaparte, 
by  Canova — a  present  to  the  duke  firom  the 
artist,  as  appears  by  the  inscription  on  its 
back. 

From  the  callery ,  the  visitor  now  enters  the 
back  of  the  building,  with  its  windows  look- 
ing northward,  past  the  statue  of  Achilles, 
and  up  Park  Lane.  Here  are  two  rooms  — 
the  .*'  Small  Drawing-room"  and  the  *'  Striped 
Drawing-room"  —  M)th  filled  with  portraita 
of  all  sizes.  Here  is  Wilkie's  full  length  of 
William  IV.  (his  much  finer  full-length  of 
George  IV.  in  his  Highland  dress  xs  not 
shown);  four  full  lengths  by  Lawrence,  of 
the  Marauis  Welleslcy,  Marquis  of  Angle- 
sea,  Lord  Beresford,  and  Lord  Lynedoch; 
Beechey's  three-quarter  portrait  of  Nelson, 
inferior  to  the  portraits  of  the  same  hero  by 
Abbott  and  Iloppner;  two  good  portraits, 
head-size,  by  Iloppner,  of  the  late  Lord  Cow- 
ley and  Lady  Charlotte  Greville ;  and  a  three- 
quarter  portrait  of  the  duke's  sister  as  a 
gypsy,  with  a  child  on  her  bock,  by,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  either  Owen  or  Iloppner. 
We  were  too  far  ofi"  on  this  occasion  to  pro- 
nounce with  greater  precision  on  the  subject. 
The  other  attractions  of  these  two  back  rooms 
are,  Gambardella*s  hard-painted  portrait  of 
the  present  **  Duchess  of  Wellington,"  and  a 
large  picture,  by  Sir  William  Allan,  of  tha 
Baltic  of  Waterloo f  with  Napoleon  in  the 
foreground,  boug^ht  from  the  painter  by  the 
duke  himself,  with  this  remark,  that  it  was 
**good,  very  good — not  too  much  smoke." 
A  full-length  portrait  of  '*  Napoleon"  in  the 
'*  Small  Drawing-room"  would,  if  we  remem- 
ber rightly,  well  repay  a  closer  inspection. 

From  the  '*Stnped  Drawing-room"  tba 
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Tisitor  descends  by  a  baok-staircase  into  tlrt 
rooms  immediately  below  the  Picture-gallery- 
Here  is  the  •*  China-room," — not  rich  in 
Delft,  or  China,  or  Chelsea,  or  Dresden  ware, 
but  boasting  a  most  elegant  and  exquisite  blue 
mnd  gold  service,  that  many  a  lady  will  linger 
over  with  eyes  of  admiration.  Here,  too,  is 
Stothard's ''  Wellin^n  Shield,"  in  gold,  pre- 
■ented  to  the  duke  in  1822  by  the  merchants 
and  bankers  of  London ;  andf  here  is  the  sil- 
rer  Plateau  presented  by  the  regent  of  Por- 
tugal. A  few  good  busts  in  bronze  crown 
the  cases  containing  these  elegant  and  costly 
gifts. 

From  this  little  M  Dorado  of  handsome 
things  the  visitor  passes  first  to  the  ^*  Secre- 
tary^ Room,"  — then  to  the  "  Duke's  Pri- 
Tate  Room," — and,  lastly,  to  the  "Duke's 
Bedroom;" — all  three  on  the  ground-floor, 
facing  the  garden  that  skirts  Park  Lane  and 
the  public  footway  through  Hyde  Park  from 
the  duke's  house  to  Chesterfield  Gate.  These 
three  rooms  open  on  one  another,  and  the  ar- 
rangements in  all  three  are  in  every  respect 
the  same  as  when  they  were  last  used  by  the 
illustrious  duke. 

The  *•  Secretary's  Room"  wears  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  room  belonging  to  a  man  of 
nuainess,  and  a  methodical  man,  who  is  sec- 
retary to  a  great  man.  The  duke's  own  room 
is  just  what  one  expected  the  duke's  room,  to 
be  like :  —  lined  with  bookcases  ;  filled  with 
red-oovered  despatch-boxes ;  having  a  red- 
morocco  reading-chair ;  a  second  chair ;  a 
desk  to  stand  and  vnrite  at ;  a  glass  screen  to 
keep  the  cold  away  and  not  conceal  the  books 
and  papers  behind  it;  tables  covered  with 

Eapers,  and  a  few  portraits.  The  portraits 
ere  are  fewer  in  number  than  we  had  imag- 
ined. Here  are  two  engravings  of  the  duke 
himself,  framed,  and  leaning  against  a  sofa  — 
one  when  young,  the  other  when  old  (D'Or- 
say's  is  the  old  nortrait);  a  small  drawing  of 
the  Countess  or  Jersey,  hj  Cosway ;  a  fuU- 
leogth  over  the  fireplace,  with  on  one  side  of 
it  a  medallion  of  the  present  Duchess  of  Wel- 
lington, and  on  the  other  a  corresponding 
medidlion  of  Jenny  Lind. 

A  narrow  passage  to  the  east  leads  to  the 
"Duke's  Bedroom,"  —  a  small,  shapeless, 
ill-lighted  room,  with  a  rather  common,  ma- 
hogany, young  person's  bedstead,  surmounted 
by  a  tent-like  curtain  of  green  silk.  Neither 
feather-bed  nor  eider-down  pillow  gave  repose 
to  the  victor  of  Waterloo  and  the  writer  of 
the  Despatches.  This  illustrious  and  rich 
man  was  almost  as  humble  in  his  wants  in 
this  way  as  Charles  XH.  of  Sweden.  The 
iron  duke, 

What  thoagb  his  eighUeth  year  was  by, 

was  content  with  a  mattrass  and  a  bolster. 

The  present  Duke  of  Wellington— the  future 
owner  of  Apsley  House  —  will ,  we  troat,  keep 


the  rooms  in  which  the  great  duke  lived  and 
slept,  much,  if  not  precisely,  as  they  are  now. 
The  sitting-room  and  bedroom  might  certainly 
be  kept  intact ;  and  if  thus  kept,  with  what 
interest  will  they  continue  to  be  looked  on  by 
millions  yet  to  be  bom  !  Abbotsford  is  kept 
unchanged,  —  and  thousands  flock  to  see  the 
romance  in  stone  and  lime  raised  by  the  Ari- 
osto  of  the  north.  The  bedroom  of  Byron  at 
Newstead  is  preserved  just  as  Byron  left  it, — 
with  colored  prints  of  Harrow  School  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  hanging  on  its 
wall  as  they  were  placed  there  by  the  poet 
himself.  What  would  Englishmen  subscribe 
to  restore  New  Place,  at  btratford,  as  Shak- 
speare  left  it  on  the  23d  of  April,  161G  ?  Who 
would  not  **  call  up"  Pope's  villa  if  he  could  t 
Nothing  remains  of  Nelson's  house  at  Mer- 
ton.  The  choice  contents  of  Strawberry 
Hill  —  those  true  illustrations  of  Walpolc  s 
writings  —  were  scattered  under  the  ruthless 
hammer  of  George  Robins.  The  vigorous 
exertions  of  a  few  men  have  saved  Shak- 
speare's  birthplace  from  being  sawn  into  snuff- 
boxes, knife-handles  and  tobacco-stoppers.' 
Will  not,  then,  the  present  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton preserve  to  us  his  father's  study  and  hiM 
father's  bedroom  ? 
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BT  THB  LADY  EMUELINE  STUAKT  WORTUET. 

The  Sea  sounds  with  a  mighty  sound, 

And  it  never  seems  at  rest ; 
Like  a  haughty,  man  that  frets  and  chafes, 

With  a  mountain  on  his  breast  — 
Some  sharp  remorse — some  stem  regret, 

By  which  he  groans  oppressed. 

Yet  the  Sea  turns  never  from  the  sun  — 

It  glasses  yon  glad  sky, 
And  those  fair  flowers  of  the  heavens  —  the 
stars, 

On  his  rough  heart  they  lie  ; 
But  Man,  proud  Man,  frowns  these  away, 

When  he  groans  with  fiery  sigh. 

Man !  — like  the  Sea,  even  while  you  moan. 

Gloss  back  the  eternal  stars, 
Let  the  heavens  lie  against  your  heart 

Through  all  its  coll  and  cares, 
And  Hope's  mild  halcyons  yet  shall  come 

To  charm  away  its  jars. 

j^n  t  — when  this  Earth's  dull  cares  assail. 
Cling  not  to  Earth  the  more  ; 

Nor,  groaning,  let  your  moumAil  thoughts 
Turn  the  theme  o'er  and  o'er. 

Immortal  are  yon  lights  that  cheer- 
Mortal  all  you  deplore ! 
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AN  ANECDOTE  OF  MBS.  RADGLIFFE. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  year  1795,  a 
short  time  after  the  deplorable  affiiir  of  Qai- 
beron,  an  English  lady  was  taken  prisoner  jast 
DS  she  was  entering  France  by  the  Swiss  m)n- 
tier.  Her  knowledge  of  French  was  limited 
to  a  few  mispronounced  words.  An  interpreter 
was  soon  found,  and  upon  his  interrogating 
her  as  to  her  motives  for  attempting  so  perif 
Otts  an  enterprise  without  passport,  she  replied 
that  she  had  exposed  herself  to  all  these 
dangers  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  chateau 
where  the  barbarous  Sieur  de  Fayel  had  made 
Gabrielle  de  Vergy  eat  the  heart  of  her  lover. 
Such  a  declaration  appeared  so  ridiculous  to 
those  who  heard  it  that  they  were  compelled 
to  doubt  either  the  sanity  or  the  veracity  of 
the  strange  being  who  ventured  upon  it. 
They  chose  to  do  the  latter,  and  forwfuraed  the 
stranger  to  Paris,  with  a  strons  escort,  as  an 
English  spy.  Upon  her  arrival  there,  she  was 
safely  deposited  in  the  Conciergerie. 

Public  feeling  just  then  ran  very  high  against 
the  English.  The  country-woman  <?  Pitt  was 
loaded  with  ill-usage;  and  her  terrors,  ex- 
pressed in  a  singular  jargon  of  English  mingled 
with  broken  French,  served  but  to  augment  the 
coarse  amusement  of  her  jailers.  After  ex- 
hausting ever^  species  of  derision  and  insult 
upon  their  prisoner,  they  ended  by  throwing 
her  into  the  dampest  and  most  inconvenient 
dungeon  they  could  find.  The  door  of  this 
den  was  not  more  than  four  feet  high ;  and 
the  light,  that  dimly  revealed  the  dripping 
walls  and  earthen  floor,  came  through  a  hori- 
lontal  opening  four  inches  in  height  by  fifteen 
in  width.  The  sole  movables  of  the  place 
consisted  of  a  rope  pallet  and  a  screen. 

The  bed  served  for  both  couch  and  chair ; 
the  screen  was  intended  as  a  partial  barrier 
between  the  inhabitant  of  the  dungeon  and 
the  carious  gaze  of  the  milers  stationed  in  the 
adjoining  apartment,  who  could  scrutinize  at 
will,  through  a  narrow  opening  between  the 
oeUs,  the  slightest  movements  of  their 
prisoner. 

The  stranger  recoiled  with  disgust,  and 
asked  whether  they  had  not  a  less  teirible 
place  in  which  to  confine  a  woman. 

**  You  are  very  bad  to  please,  madame,"  re- 
plied her  brutal  jailer,  mimicking  her  defective 
French.  *'  You  are  m  the  palace  of  Madame 
Capet." 

And  shutting  behind  him  the  massive  door, 
barricaded  with  (plates  of  iron  and  secured  by 
three  or  four  rusty  bolts,  he  left  her  to  repeat 
his  joke  to  his  companions,  and  enjoy  with 
them  the  consternation  of  Madame  Roslnf, 

Meanwhile  the  prisoner  fell  upon  her  Imees, 
tnd  ^ed  around  her  with  a  tpeoies  of  pioaa 
emotion. 


"  What  right  have  I>"  she  cried,  **  to  codh 
plain  of  being  cast  into  this  dungeon,  onoe  in-, 
nabited  by  the  Queen  of  France  —  the  beaati- 
ful,  the  noble  Marie  Antoinette  ?  I  sought  Ibod 
for  my  ima^nation ;  I  undertook  a  journey  to 
France  to  visit  the  most  celebrated  sojourns  of 
the  most  celebrated  individuals.  Fortune  has 
come  to  my  aid.  Here  is  what  is  better  than 
the  chateau  of  the  Sieur  de  Fayel,  and  the 
terrible  history  of  the  bleeding  heart.  Never 
did  a  grander  inspiration  overflow  my  spirit. 
I  vrill  to  work." 

She  drew  from  her  pocket  a  small  roll  of 

Er,  that  had  escaped  the  scrutiny  of  tho 
rs ;  and,  passing  her  hand  across  her  fore- 
,  approached  the  horizontal  opening,  in 
order  to  make  the  most  of  the  little  remainder 
of  daylight ;  then,  taking  out  a  pencil,  she 
rapidly  covered  ten  or  twelve  pages  with  mi- 
croscopic characters  in  close  fines.  The  id- 
creasing  darkness  at  length  compelled  her  to 
pause,  and  she  was  refolding  the  ^SS,  to  re» 
place  it  in  her  pocket,  when  a  rude  hand 
snatched  it  from  her  grasp. 

/*  AJi !  ah !  Madame  Rosbif,"  cried  the 
jailer  triumphantly,  "  so  you  believe  younelf 
at  liberty  to  scribble  away  here,  hatching 
plots  against  the  Republic,  and  holding  intel- 
ugence  with  the  enemies  of  the  nation.  Noua 
verrons  cela  !  These  papers  shall  be  remitted 
this  very  day  to  Monsieur  Tallien,  and  we  well 
know  all  about  this  new  attack  upon  liberty. 
Entendez-vous  f  miserable  agent  of  Pitt  and 
Cobourg!" 

The  same  evening  Tallien  received  th« 
stranger's  manuscript.  Being  unacquainted 
with  the  English  language,  he  rang  for  his 
secretary ;  but  the  latter  was  nowhere  at  hand, 
so  the  puzzled  minister  took  the  papers  and 
proceeded  to  his  wife's  apartments. 

Madame  Tallien  was  just  completing  her 
toilet  for  a  fancy  ball.  Leaning  forward  in  a 
graceful  attitude,  she  was  in  the  act  of  twining 
round  her  slender  ankle  the  fastenings  of  a 
purple  buskin.  Her  Grecian  tunic,  simply 
claroed  upon  the  shoulder  with  diamonds,  and 
her  hair  knotted  like  that  of  the  Polyhymnia 
of  the  Louvre,  harmonized  admirably  with  the 
classical  contour  of  her  features.  Monsieur 
Tallien,  as  he  gazed  upon  her,  half-fotgot  his 
errand. 

The  lady  uttered  a  little  cry  of  surprise. 

'*  Upon  what  grave  errand  has  Monsienr 
deigned  to  &vor  mo  with  a  visit  at  this  unac- 
customed hour?" 

**  I  have  here  some  papers,"  replied  the 
minister,  <*  that  have  been  seized  upon  the 
person  of  a  female  spy,  and  are  said  to  contain 
proofs  of  a  danserous  conspiracy.  They  are 
written  in  En^ish  ;  my  secretary  is  absent ; 
and  I  must  ask  you  to  do  me  the  fiivor  to 
translate  them  to  me." 

Madame  Taliien  took  the  MS.,  and  looked 
it  over. 
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"Shall  I  read  aloud?"  said  she,  in  an 
amosed  tone  of  voioe. 
Her  husband  assented. 

** '  The  wind  howls  monmfally  through  the 
foUage,  and  the  descending  rain  foils  in  torrents. 
The  terrors  of  my  prison  become  every  instant 
more  fearful.  Phantoms  arise  on  every  side,  and 
wave  their  snowy  winding-sheets.  Misfortune, 
with  her  cold  and  pitiless  hand,  weighs  heavily 
on  my  youthful  brow.' 

*'  Thus  spoke  the  lovely  prisoner,  as  she  groped 
with  her  trembling  hands  over  the  humid  walls 
of  the  dungeon." 

"  Here  is  a  singular  conspiracr^  truly,"  said 
Madame  IVillien,  as  she  finished  reading  the 
above..  '*  Let  me  see  the  envelope ;  <  Chapter 
xii.,Tbe  Dungeon  of  the  Chateau.'  And  the 
authoress'  name.  'Anne  Radcliffe.'  Vite 
diayen.  Set  this  woman  at  liberty,  and  bring 
her  to  me.  Your  spy  is  no  other  than  the 
great  English  romance-writer,  the  celebrated 
authoress  of  the  *  Mysteries  of  Udolpho !'  " 

Tallien  now  recalled  the  romantic  intention 
of  the  stranger^s  hazardous  journey,  as  con- 
fessed by  herself;  perceived  the  mistake  of 
bis  agents,  and  laughed  heartily.  Qoing 
qnickfy  out,  he  issued  orders  for  the  immediate 
liberation  of  the  prisoner,  and  desired  the 
messenger  to  bring  ner  straight  to  the  presenoe 
of  Madame  Tallien. 

Meanwhile,  the  beautiful  Frenchwoman, 
forgetting  her  toilet  and  the  ball,  paced  the 
apartment  with  almost  childish  delight  and 
impatience.  She  was  about  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance —  in  a  manner  the  most  piquant 
and  unexpected  —  of  the  authoress  of  those 
romances  which  had  so  oflen  filled  her  vivid 
imagination  with  ideas  of  apparitions,  and 
prisoners  dying  of  hunger  in  horrible  dungeons. 
She  consulted  her  watch  perpetually,  and 
counted  the  very  seconds.  At  length  there 
was  a  sound  of  carriage-wheels  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  hotel.  Madame  Tallien  rushed  to 
the  door ;  it  opened,  and  the  two  celebrated 
females  stood  lace  to  face. 

The  minister's  wife  could  not  avoid  recoil- 
ing with  surprise,  and  some  degree  of  oonster- 
nation,  before  the  singular  figure  that  paused 
in  the  open  doorway ;  for  Mrs.  Raddifle  had 
stopped  short,  dazzled  and  bewildered  by  the 
lights  of  the  saloon,  whioh  wounded  eyes  ac- 
customed for  some  hours  past  to  the  humid 
obscurity  of  a  dungeon.  The  English  author- 
ess presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  radiant 
being  before  her.  Dry,  cold,  and  angular,  her 
attire  necessarily  in  some  degree  of  disorder 
from  her  arrost,  forced  journey,  and  imprison- 
ment, her  whole  aspect  had  in  it  something 
bizarre  and  fantastic,  that  added  to  her  age  at 
least  ten  years. 

A  little  recovered  from  her  first  surprise, 
Madame  Tallien  advanced  towards  the  stran- 
ger, gave  her  a  cordial  weloome  in  English^ 


and  told  her  how  happy  she  esteemed  herself 
in  having  been  the  means  of  setting  at  liberty 
so  celebrated  an  authoress.  The  English- 
woman made  a  polite  reply  to  this  compliment, 
and  then  they  seated  themselves  before  the 
fire,  whose  clear  flame  and  vivifying  heat  were 
very  welcome  to  the  liberated  prisoner,  and 
quickly  restored  an  activity  of  mind  that  ap- 
peared to  have  been  benumbed  by  the  cold- 
ness of  her  dungeon.  The  ensuing  conversor 
tion  was  gay,  piquant,  full  of  cnarm  and 
abandon  J  and  was  only  interrupted  by  the  or- 
ders given  by  Madame  Tallien  to  her  femme  de 
ckambre  to  send  the  carriage  away,  and  deny 
her  to  all  visitors. 

Mrs.  Radcliflb  had  travelled  much,  and  re- 
lated her  adventures  with  grace  and  oridnality. 
Hours  flew  by  unheeded,  and  the  Englisn- 
woman  was  in  the  very  midst  of  some  bold 
enterprise  of  her  journey  in  Switzerland,  when 
the  timepiece  struck  twelve.  She  turned  pale, 
and  a  visible  shuddering  seized  her.  Then 
pausing  in  her  tale,  she  looked  wildly  and 
fearfully  around,  as  if  following  the  movements 
of  some  invisible  being.  Madame  Tallien, 
struck  with  a  species  of  vague  terror,  dared 
not  address  a  single  word  to  her  visitor.  The 
latter  at  length  abruptly  rose,  opened  the  door, 
and  vrith  an  imperative  gesture  ordered  some 
one  by  the  name  of  Henry  to  leave  the  room , 
after  which  she  appeared  to  experience  a  sad- 
den relief. 

The  lovely  Frenchwoman,  with  the  tact  of 
real  kindness,  appeared  not  to  notice  this 
strange  incident,  and  the  new-made  friends 
soon  after  separated,  Madame  Tallien  herself 
conducting  her  guest  to  the  apartment  provided 
for  her,  w'here  she  took  leave  of  her  with  an 
aflectionate  "  au  revoir  !  " 

The  following  evening  Mrs.  Radoli£fo  ap- 
peared in  her  hostess'  saloon,  as  soon  as  the 
latter  had  signified  that  she  was  ready  to  re- 
ceive her.  Calm  and  composed,  habited  ^  la 
Frangaise,  the  English  romancist  appeared 
ten  years  younger  than  she  had  done  the 
evening  before,  afkd  was  even  not  without  a 
certain  degree  of  beauty.  She  said  not  a  word 
on  the  scene  of  the  preceding  evening;  was 
gay,  witty,  amiable,  and  took  an  animated 
part  in  the  conversation  that  followed.  But 
as  soon  as  the  minute-hand  of  the  time-piece 
poihted  at  half-past  eleven,  her  color  fled,  a 
shade  of  pensiveness  replaced  her  former  gayety 
and  a  few  moments  afterwards  she  took  her 
leave  of  the  company. 

The  some  thing  happened  the  next  day,  and 
every  ensuing  evening.  Madame  Tallien  could 
not  avoid  a  feeling  of  curiosity,  but  she  had 
too  much  politeness  to  question  the  stranger 
confided  to  her  hospitality.  In  this  way  a 
month  elapsed,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Mrs. 
Radcli£fe  could  not  avoid  expressing,  one 
evening  when  she  found  herself  alone  with  her 
new  frieadf  her  disappoiDtment  at  being  d^ 
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toinod  a  prisoner  in  France,  without  tho  power 
of  returning  to  ber  own  country.  Upon  this 
Madame  Tallien  rose,  took  a  paper  from  a 
desk,  and  handed  it  to  the  Englishwoman. 
It  was  a  passport,  dated  from  the  same  evening 
that  Mrs.  Radciiffe  had  been  liberated  from  her 
dungeon. 

•*  Since  you  wish  to  leave  your  French 
friends/*  said  her  lovely  hostess  smiUpg,  *'  go, 
ingrate !'' 

**  Oh  no,  not  ungrateful !''  replied  the  au- 
thoress, taking  the  beautiful  hands  of  her 
friend  and  carrjin^  them  to  her  lips  ;  '*  but 
the  year  is  fast  waning,  and  a  solemn  duty  re- 
calls me  to  my  native  land.  In  the  church- 
yard of  a  poor  village  near  London  are  two 
tombs,  which  I  visit  each  Christmas-day  with 
flowers  and  prayers.  If  I  return  not  before 
then,  this  will  be  the  first  time  for  five  years 
that  they  have  been  neglected.  You  already 
know  all  my  other  secrets,'*  she  continued, 
lowering  her  voice ;  **  it  is  my  intention  to 
confide  this  secret  also  to  your  friendly  ears.** 
Passing  her  hand  across  her  brow,  the  English- 
woman then  proceeded  to  relate  a  strange  and 
tragic  tale,  for  the  particulars  of  which  we  have 
not  space  in  our  limited  sketch.  Suffice  it  to 
•ay,  that  it  had  left  our  authoress  subject  to  a 
distressing  and  obstinate  spectral  illusion.  In 
the  reality  of  this  appeanince  she  firmly  be- 
lieved, not  having  sufficient  knowledge  of 
teienoe  to  attribute  her  visitation  to  its  true 
origin  —  a  partial  disarrangement  of  the  ner- 
vous system.    This  visitation  regularly  re- 


curred at  midnight,  and  at  once  accounted 
for  the  singular  behavior  that  had  so  piqued 
the  benevolent  Frenchwoman's  curiosity. 

Mrs.  Raddiflfe  now  returned  to  London, 
where  she  shortly  afterwards  published  **  The 
Italian  ;  or  the  Confessional  ol  the  Black  Pen- 
itents.'* 

We  can,  in  our  day,  realize  to  ourselves  very 
little  of  the  efl^ect  produced  by  Anne  Radclifle's 
romances  at  the  time  of  their  appearance.  All 
the  contemporary  critics  agree  m  testifying  to 
their  immense  success,  only  inferior  to  Uiat 
of  the  Waverley  novels  in  more  recent  times. 
Now  they  appear  nothing  more  than  the  efBux 
of  a  morbid  imagination,  full  of  hallucinations 
and  absurdities,  and  insufferably  tedious  to 
our  modem  tastes,  accustomed  to  the  con- 
densed writing  of  the  present  day.  Their  un- 
connected plots  are  nevertheless  not  altogether 
devoid  of  a  certain  sort  of  interest,  nnd  sre 
fraught  with  picturesque  situations  and  melo- 
dramatic surprises.  The  living  characters 
therein  introduced  present  few  natural  feat- 
ures. We  recognize  everywhere  the  caprices 
of  an  unbridled  fancy,  and  a  prevailing  vitia- 
tion of  sense  and  taste. 

Anne  Radciiffe  died  near  London,  on  the  7th 
February,  1823,  at  the  age  of  63.  The  **  New 
Monthly  Magazine,**  for  May  of  that  year,  an- 
nounces her  decease,  and  affirms  that  her 
death  was  acdompanied  by  singular  visions, 
which  had  pursued  her  ever  since  a  romantic 
event  of  her  youth. 

II.  C. 


souls'   DISUNION. 

BT  OHABLES  H.  HITCBXKOS. 

Tis  !  we  are  severed  wide  apart, 

So  close  as  still  we  seem  to  be  — 
Severed  while  bound  heart  ikst  to  heart 

In  mute  conformity. 
And  sad  it  is  to  feel  and  know 

To  mortals  never  yet  was  given 
To  dwell,  two  souls  in  one,  below, 

Or  shall  be,  save  in  heaven. 

It  is  but  by  a  common  bond 

We  seem  to  grow  so  near,  so  near  — 
The  same  hope  in  a  bright  beyond  — 

The  same  enjoyments  here  ; 
The  same  sweet  thoughts  that  wing  their  way 

To  the  same  sweet  happy  home  of  rest, 
That  bids  us  fold  from  day  to  day 

Each  to  each  other's  breast 

T  is  but  our  poor,  imperfect  speech. 

Our  eyes  but  half-revealing  shine, 
That  prompts  the  pleasant  lie  to  each 

**  His  thoughts  are  e'en  as  mine.'* 
Unfbthomed  depths  in  either  soul 

Full  of  stem  discords  still  remain, 
Hid  in  that  seeming  perfect  whole 

Enough  to  render  twain. 

Souls  Strang  in  life  must  ever  be 

Each  to  its  own  peculiar  tone, 
nil  death  shall  strike  the  master-key. 

And  all  be  tuned  to  one. 


Then  in  that  deathless  choir  above 
Our  hearts  unisonal  shall  join, 

Merged  in  one  symphony  of  love, 
Beyond  all  mine  and  thine. 


THB    NEV-COMEB. 

A  POKM  rOB  MOTBEaS  ONLY. 

Ths  hour  arrives,  the  moment  wished  and  ftared« 
The  child  is  bom,  by  many  a  pang  endeared  ; 
And  now  the  mother*s  ear  hns  caught  his  cry  ; 
Oh  !  grant  the  cherub  to  her  asking  eye  ! 
He  comes,  she  clasps  him,  to  her  Ix^m  prened, 
He  drinks  the  balm  of  life,  and  drops  to  rest 
She,  by  her  smile,  how  soon  the  stranger  knows  ; 
How  soon  by  his  the  glad  discovery  shows  ! 
As  to  her  lips  she  lifts  the  lovely  boy. 
What  answering  looks  of  sympathy  and  joy  ! 
He  walks  —  be  speaks  —  in  many  a  broken  word, 
His  wants,  his  wishes,  and  his  gricfe  are  heard  ; 
And  ever,  ever,  to  her  lap  he  flies. 
Where  rosy  sleep  comes  on  with  sweet  surprise. 
Locked  in  her  arms,  his  arms  across  her  flung. 
That  name  most  dear  forever  on  his  tongue. 
As  with  soft  accents  round  ber  neck  he  clings. 
And  cheek  to  cheek  her  lulling  song  she  sings. 
How  blest  to  feel  the  beating  of  his  heart. 
Breathe  his  sweet  breath,  and  kiss  for  kisi  im- 
part. 
Watch  o'er  his  slumbers,  like  the  brooding  dove. 
And  if  she  can,  exhaust  a  mother's  love ! 
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PART  I.  —  CHAPTER  I. 


"  It  's  a'  because  je  will  hare  your  own 
gate.  What  aile  ye  to  stay  ae  night  langer 
at  bame  t  Black  March  weather,  and  no  a 
star  in  the  sky ;  and  me  your  married  wife, 
John  Rintoul ! " 

**  £h,  Euphie,  woman !" 

John  Rintoul  made  no  other  answer;  but 
•cratched  his  black  head  dubiously,  and 
throwing  one  wistful  glance  at  his  pretty 
wife,  as  she  gathered  herself  up  in  her  elbow- 
chair,  cast  another  at  the  wiudow,  through 
which  the  lowering  sky,  without,  met  bim 
with  an  answering  frown*  The  wind  was 
whistline  wildly  round  the  point,  which  de- 
prived the  waves  in  Elie  bay  of  their  full 
share X)f  the  turmoil  without ;  but  even  here, 
sheltered  though  it  was,  the  roll  of  the  surf 
on  the  shore  sounded  like  a  perpetual  cannon- 
ado  ;  and  the  dark  sky  lowered  upon  the  dark 
water,  with  only  the  fierce  crest  of  a  wave, 
or  the  breast  of  some  benighted  sea-mew, 
desperately  fluttering  to  its  nest,  to  break  the 
universal  blackness  of  the  storm. 

Scarcely  the  breadth  of  an  ordinary  street 
interposes  between  this  window  and  the  high- 
water  mark  to  which  these  waves  have  reached 
to-night.  The  room  has  a  boarded  floor, 
verr  clean  and  white,  just  brightened  here 
and  there  with  a  faint  trace  oT  the  golden 
sand  which  Captain  Rintoul  crushes  under  his 
heel,  as  he  sways  himself  between  his  wife's 
chair  and  the  window.  The  twilight  is  slowly 
darkening  into  night  —  all  the  earlier  for 
this  squaU ;  and  the  fire-light  leaps  about  all 
the  corners,  throwing  a  brilliant  illumination 
upon  the  bed  before  it,  with  its  magnificent 
patchwork  quilt,  and  curtains  of  red  and 
white  linen.  At  the  foot  of  the  bed,  the 
chest  of  drawers  stands  solemnly,  conscious 
of  its  own  importance,  supporting,  with  sober 
dignity,  the  looking-glass,  and  the  family 
Bible,  and  two  or  three  of  the  grandest  shells. 
Between  it  and  the  door,  gravely  discoursing 
with  those  fugitive  moments  whose  ooui^pe  it 
tells,  the  ei^ht-day  clock,  saeacious  and  self- 
absorbed,  glorifies  the  wall  with  the  carvings 
of  its  maho^ny  case.  There  is  a  small  round 
table  —  mahogany  too,  with  a  raised  led^ 
round  it,  like  the  edge  of  a  tray  —  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  On  ordinary  occasions 
this  table  stimds  in  a  comer,  tilted  up  into 
the  perpendicular,  for  display,  and  not  for 
use;  but  to-night  Mrs.  Rintoul  has  had  a 
solemn  tea,  and  her  table,  in  all  its  magnifi- 
oooce,  has  been  doing  service,  as  on  a  very 
groat  occasion,  though  only  a  family  party 
have  assembled  round  it.  One  still  sits  by  it, 
playing  abstractedly  with  its  carved  rim .  You 
can  see  his  blue  sailor-dress,  his  short  black 
oarls,  and  how  his  face  is  half-turned  towards 
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Agnes  Raebum  by  the  fireside  yonder ;  but  a 
brown  hand,  well  formed,  though  scarred  and 
weather  beaten,  supports  his  forehead,  and  the 
face  itself  is  in  shadow. 

Mrs.  Rintoul  sitting  there,  half-angry,  half^ 
crying,  in  her  elbow-chair — at  present  con- 
vinced that  she  has  s;^id  something  unanswer* 
able  —  was  Euphie  Raebum  a  year  ago,  the 
belle  and  toast  of  Elie.  The  fire  lights  up  her 
pretty  self-willed  face,  with  its  full  red  pouting 
lips  and  flushed  cheeks,  and  the  soft  flaxen 
hair,  which  hangs  in  short  thick  curls  just 
under  her  brow.  She  is  only  two-and-twenty, 
an  acknowledged  beauty,  a  wife  whose  hu9- 
band  is  very  proud  of  her  —  as  Euphie  her- 
self feels  he  nas  good  reason  to  be  —  and, 
crowning  glory  of  all,  a  young  mother,  whom 
every  one  has  been  petting,  and  nursing,  and 
humoring,  since  ever  little  Johnnie  ,came 
home  —  after  all,  only  a  month  aeo.  Lit- 
tle Johnnie  lies  on  her  knee,  his  long 
white  frock  sweeping  over  the  arm  of  her 
chair ;  and  she  herself  has  still  something  of 
the  state  and  dignity  of  an  invalid.  No 
wonder  that  tears  of  vexation  and  impatience 
glitter  in  Euphie *s  eves,  and  that  a  nat  con- 
tradiction of  her  will  seems  an  impossible 
thing  to  John. 

So  he  stands  between  the  window  and  the 
table,  rubbing  his  fingers  through  his  short 
black  hair,  and  swaying  on  one  heel  help- 
lessly. John  Rintoul,  sailing  long  voyages 
for  ten  good  years,  and  being  the  most  frugal 
of  good  sailors  all  the  time,  is  rich  enough 
now  to  call  himself  joint-owner  of  the  stronz 
little  sloop  which  rocks  yonder  on  the  troubled 
water  at  Elie  pier.  Jomt-ownor  with  Samuel 
Raebum,  his  father-in-law,  writing  himself 
captain  of  the  **  Euphemia;"  and  having  bis 
own  father,  an  old,  respectable  fisherman,  and 
Patrick,  his  young  brother,  for  his  crew. 
They  are  to  sail  to  the  Baltic  in  a  day  or 
two  from  Anster,  another  little  town  a  few 
miles  down  the  firth ;  and  John  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  proceed  so  far  to-night. 

**  It  *s  no  canny  sailing  at  night,"  said 
Agnes  from  the  comer.  "Stay  at  hame, 
John,  lad,  when  Euphie  wants  you  —  what*B 
the  good  of  vexing  Euphie? — and  ye  can 
sail  the  mom's  morning,  when  the  blast  ^s 
by." 

**  Gin  the  mom's  morning  were  here,  ye 
would  wile  him  to  bide  till  the  morn's  nicht," 
said  a  deep  voice  fVom  the  window.  **  I  'm 
no  the  man  to  yex  a  woman  —  'specially  a 
bit  creature  like  Euphie  there;  but  I*ye 
brought  him  up  a'  his  days  never  to  gang 
back  of  his  word,  and  I  canna  change  my 
counsel  noo.  John,  yon  're  captain,  and  I  *m 
naething  but  foremast  Jack;  but  if  you*ra 
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no  coming,  1 11  Btep  down  to  the  sloop  my- 
sel —  the  winu  '11  be  on  afore  we  round  the 
point,  if  ye  *re  no  a'  the  dererer.*'  ^ 

**  £h,  mj  patienoe,  hear  till  him!"  ex- 
claimed Euphie,  "  as  if  the  wind  hadna  been 
on^and  routing  like  a'  the  beasts  in  the  wood, 
for  twa  guid  hours  and  moir !" 

There  was  no  answer ;  but  the  dark  figure 
in  the  recess  of  the  window  shut  out  the 
faint  lingeringjs  of  daylight  as  the  experienced 
fnther  examined  the  sky — and  Euphie  lifted 
up  her  infiint  to  its  sorely-tempted  mther,  and 
Piiite  Rintoul,  under  the  shelter  of  his  hand, 
cast  sidelong  glances  at  Agnes.  Free  of  all 
responsibility  m  the  matter,  the  youth  waited 
for  his  orders  —  and  John  himself,  captain 
and  superior  as  he  was,  strong  in  the  old 
filial  reverence  which  the  fisher  patriarch 
had  done  nothing  to  lessen,  waited  for  his 
fiUher's  decision  with  an  anxiety  which  he 
scarcely  could  conceal. 

*(  I  never  gang  back  o'  my  word,"  said  the 
old  man  at  kngih,  slowlv ;  *'  I  Ve  been  kent 
by  that  sign  as  far  as  the  northmost  fisher 
town  that  ever  sent  boats  to  a  drave ;  but  your 
mother  at  hame  has  kent  me  coming^  and 
gaun  this  forty  years  guid,  and  nae  miscar- 
riage, the  Lord  being  bountiful ;  and  I'  ve 
faced  a  waur  nioht  than  this,  baith  on  the 
Firth  and  the  open  sea.  Is  't  the  year  out, 
Euphie,  my  woman,  since  John  and  you 
were  married?" 

**No  till  a  week  come  the  mom,"  said 
Euphie,  with  a  little  sob,  ^  and  that  was  what 
I  wanted  him  to  bide  for,  to  hand  the  day." 

*' Weel,  weel  —  ye '11  baud  the  day  yet 
mony  a  blithe  year,"  said  the  old  man  with 
propnetic  gravity,  '*  and  ye  're  no  to  take  the 
first  ane  as  an  ill  sign,  if  it 's  no  so  oheerie  as 
it  might  be ;  —  but  I  mind  it 's  the  auld  law 
that  a  man  should  bide  and  comfort  his  wife 
till  the  year 's  dune ;  and  as  Euphie  is  so 
sair  set  against  ye  sailing  the  nicht,  for  a'  ye 
passed  your  word  to  Baile  Tod  to  take  in  your 
ladine  the  mom  —  if  ye  take  my  counsel, 
you  'U  stay  at  hame,  John,  and  I  '11  be 
'  caution  for  the  sloop  that  naething  but  the 
will  of  Providence  seeps  it  out  of  Anster 
harbor  this  nicht ;  ye  can  come  east  on  your 
ain  feet,  and  join  us  the  mora." 

'<  Eh,  John,  ye  '11  bide  now ! "  cried  Euphie, 
eagerly  —  her  anxiety  did  not  reach  so  nur  as 
to  tremble  fer  the  sarety  of  the  first  John  Rin- 
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**  It 's  very  enid  of  ya,  fiither,"  said  the 
captain  with  hesitation,  "  and  I  'm  sure  I 
would  have  nae  man  gang  for  me  where  I 
was  feared  to  gans  myael ;  but  it 's  no  for  the 
nicht,  you  see  —  I  dinna  care  a  button  fiir  the 
nicht;  it 's  a'  Euphie,  there ;  she 's  but  a  bit 
delicate  thing,  that 's  bad  her  ain  gate  a'  her 
days ;  and  I  mnoa  ken  what  glamour  'a  on  me 
-^  I  canna  gang  against  her. " 

**  Nae  occaaioQ— nae  occasion,  Johoi" 


the  old  man,  shortly ;  "  I  maun  be  stepping 
mysel ;  good  night,  lad  —  ye  '11  get  nue  iu 
of'^pleasuring  your  wife.  Fatie,  I  would  like 
ye  to  gie  a  look  in,  and  see  your  mother.  I 
took  fareweel  of  her  mysel,  an  hour  ago ;  but 
I  '11  gang  by  the  door  with  ye,  on  the  road  to 
the  sloop.  Euphie,  ye  '11  be  guid  to  a'body, 
and  mind  your  duty,  the  time  we  're  away ; 
you're  no  a  yonne  lassie  noo,  ye  ken  — 
you  're  a  married  wife,  with  a  house  to  keep, 
and  bairas  to  bring  up,  godly  and  soberly  — 
guid  nicht  to  ye,  my  woman ;  and  fare-ye- 
weel,  baimie,  and  God  send  ye  grow  ojj  to 
be  a  comfort.  Nancy,  bus,  fare-ye-weel ;  it's 
^  gey  loQg  voyage  we  're  sailing  on  —  an  auld 
man  may  never  see  ye  a',  young  things  and 
blithe,  again." 

He  hfui  stepped  out  into  the  full  elow  of  the 
firelight,  an  old  man,  rugged  and  weather- 
beaten.  It  was  not  necessary  to  see  him  first 
in  Elie  kirk,  in  his  Siibbath  dress,  and  with 
his  grave,  slow  movements  and  reverent 
fiu»,  to  understand  the  place  he  had  reached 
among  his  fellows — Elder  John  —  not  with- 
out a  solemn  consciousness  of  the  wei^t  of 
office,  a  respect  for  the  eldership  in  his  own 
person,  a  conscious  responsibility  in  all  mat- 
ters where  advice  seemed  colled  for,  and  a 
little  tendency  to  '*  improve"  events  fi)r  his 
own  edification,  as  well  as  for  the  use  of 
listeners.  A  personage  in  his  appearance— 
old  affe,  and  storm,  and  trial,  adding  a  certain 
homely  dignity  to  the  form  and  stature,  which 
in  earlier  manhood  were  famous  for  nothing 
but  strength — old  John  Rintoul  had  a  visible 
vrill  and  energy  about  him,  which  gained 
expression  in  everv  word  and  step,  in  every 
emphatic  motion  of  his  head,  and  deliberate 
sellable  of  his  speech.  Honorable  and  up- 
right beyond  suspicion,  as  tenacious  of  tha 
respect  belonging  to  his  humble  name  as  if  it 
haa  been  a  duke's,  and  unused  for  many  a 
year  to  veil  his  bonnet  to  any  created  mortal, 
unless  on  chance  occasions,  or  on  questions 
exclusively  belonging  to  their  sphere  — to 
the  minister  and  the  goodwtfe-^only  one  or 
two  other  men  in  Elie  held  such  a  position  aa 
John  Rintoul,  fisherman  though  he  was. 
His  h^vy  eyebrows,  reddish,  but  deeply 
grizzled,  his  mrrowed  brow  and  patriarchal 
locks  and  solemn,  deliberate  speech,  not  with* 
out  its  pomp  of  stately  words, 

Sooh  as  grave  liren  do  in  Soottaad  use, 

were  in  perfect  keepine  with  each  other.  So 
were  the  profound  reugious  feelinn,  strooK 
enough  to  startle  into  touching  meekness  and 
humuity,  on  extreme  occasions,  a  spirit  by 
nature  and  habit  proud,  and  the  deep,  unac- 
knowledged, undemonstrated  tenderness  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 

They  gathered  round  him  with  something 
like  awe,  as  he  stood  in  the  fvelight  bidding 
them  fiuewell,  and  Euphie  bent  over  her  baby 
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|0  bida  th«  ohill  presentiment  which  his 
words  broaffht  over  her ;  and  Agnes  watched 
his  moving  lips  with  dihited  eyes,  fiill  of  tears, 
which  she  was  afnud  to  shed.  Then  his 
hard,  strong  hand  grasped  theirs  successively 
—then  the  sand  upon  the  floor  crashed  under 
his  heavy  footstep — the  door  opened  and 
closed,  admitting  a  sudden  blast ;  and  John 
Rintoul  and  his  youngesfc  child,  the  Benjamin 
«f  his  heart,  went  out  into  the  storm. 

CHAPTER  n. 

Early  darkness,  shutting  in  ^dually,  one 
by  one,  the  pale  streaks  of  sky  m  the  west — 
<mt  seaward,  an  unbroken  gloom  already  set- 
tling upon  the  western  point  of  £lie  bay,  like 
%  wail  of  defence  against  the  advancing  storm, 
and  lines  of  deadly  white  running  out  here 
and  there  upon  the  Firth,  like  the  pale  horse 
of  the  prophet — a  fierce  March  wind  chafing 
itself  to  passion  here,  among  the  few  trees 
whioh  skirt  the  suburbs  of  the  little  town, 
•ad  leapine  forth  with  a  loud  howl  like  a 
hoagry  wolf  to  join  its  brother  madmen  on 
Ibe  sea — a  rush  of  itiiters  close  at  hand,  the 
angry  surf  of  Elie  shore,  and  a  distant  groan, 
move  ominous  still,  telling,  how  they  fight 
•oponthe  unprotected  rocks,  along  the  coast 
wbere  the  sloop  must  take  its  journey.  The 
may  comes  up  dashing  upon  Patie  Rintours 
iuioe,  OS  they  leave  his  brother's  door.  The 
Yoong  sailor  puts  up  his  hand  quietly  to  wipe 
it  away.  His  heart  is  absorbed,  beholdinz 
the  little  figure  in  the  fireside  comer,  and 
meditating  bow  he  can  steal  awa^  firom  An- 
gler harbor  in  to-morrow's  gloaming,  to  say 
another  good-by  to  Agnes  Wore  he  goes  to 
•6a.  But  to-night's  voyage  does  not  trouble 
Pdtie^  for  these  waves  have  been  his  play- 
things since  his  earliest  remembrance,  when 
he  himself  slowly  woke  into  consciousness, 
sitting  in  the  sunshine  with  a  great  stone  in 
his  lap  to  keep  his  little  baby  figure  upright, 
while  his  mother  baited  the  lines,  and  his 
Cither  put  on  his  sea-going  gear,  in  prepara- 
tion for  '<  the  drave." 

But  the  stately  step  of  old  John  Rintoul 
(alters  a  little  on  the  aUmj  rood.  Strange, 
•slemn  fiincies  come  into  his  mind,  whether 
he  will  or  no ;  and,  with  a  singular,  intense 
•Koitement,  be  thinks  he  sees  little  figures  of 
•hiidren  beckoning  to  him  from  the  low  black 
rucks,  or-  out  of  the  tawny  surf  of  the  ad- 
vancing sea.  "  Willie,  Mary,  littte  Nelly,*' 
murmurs  the  old  man  unawares ;  and  then, 
l^radually  wakening  up,  he  passes  his -hand 
orer  his  eyes,  to  pot  awav  the  mist  out  of 
which  these  little  figures  have  sprung ;  but 
•tiU  there  is  something  glistening  under  his 
heavy  folded  eyelids,  and  his  heurt  repeats, 
«ttt  of  the  deep  love  and  sorrow  which  cannot 
4«sert  the  dead  infants  of  his  house,  these 
names  of  his  children  who  have  '*  gone  be- 


Why  does  he  think  of  them  now  ?  Willie, 
had  he  lived,  would  have  been  a  man,  neaiiy 
forty  years  old  to-day ;  but  his  father  sees 
him,  and  yearns  over  him,  in  his  little  white 
night-gown  and  close  cap  — the  first-bom, 
the  beginning  of  his  strength.  It  is  the 
living  who  have  faded  into  shadows.  Even 
Patie  here,  whom  they  call  the  father's  favor- 
ite at  home,  becomes  as  indistinct  and  remote 
tts  John  whom  they  have  left  —  and  the  old 
man's  heart  is  with  the  little  children,  the 
blossoms  of  his  youth. 

**It's  the  wean  that's  put  them  in  my 
head  —  it 's  the  wean  that 's  put  them  in  mj 
head,"  says  the  old  man,  hair  aloud,  and  his 
eyes  are  full  of  tears. 

But  Patie,  meanwhile,  with  his  heart 
wrapped  in  a  soft  twilight  of  its  own,  walks 
silently  by  his  father's  side,  a  very  world 
spart  from  all  his  father's  dreamines.  The 
love-charm  is  strong  on  Patie ;  and  all  the 
songs  that  heart  of  man  has  woven  for  itself, 
to  give  its  youthful  rapture  utterance,  are 
chiminj;  throneh  his  fascinated  mind.  Feit 
from  bun,  and  invisible,  is  the  spiritual  world 
from  which  angels  come  to  minister ;  for  the 
earth,  always  young,  thrills  with  warm  life  to 
the  youth's  every  breath  and  footstep,  and  his 
heart  beats  high  with  sweet,  inarticulate  joy, 
and  grows  breathless  with  sweeter  hope. 

Father !  father !  little  hands  seem  to  clasp 
your  fineers  — little,  gentle  touches  oomeupon 
you,  and  small  white  figures  beckon,  and  voices 
call  out  of  the  night,  out  of  the  storm,  float> 
ing  awa^  like  fairy  music  into  the  unseen  sea. 
What  brines  these  heaven-departed  children 
out  of  the  SUwter's  presence,  and  over  all  this 
lifetime  of  years  — what  brings  them  here 
to-niebt? 

**  And.tbe  sloop  's  no  sailed  yet  —  and  mr 
man  and  my  two  sons  to  gjing  down  the  Firtn 
this  night,''  said  Christian  Beatoun,  John 
lUntonrs  wife,  as  she  stood  at  her  door,  look- 
ing out.  '*  Ye  needna  speak  to  me,  AUie ;  I, 
ken  of  as  mony  kind  providences  and  preser- 
vations as  ony  man's  wife  in  the  haill  town ; 
but  it 's  owre  precious  a  freight  —  far  owre 
precious  a  fireight.  Ye  're  ill  enough  yoursel 
when  ye  have  ane  in  peril,  and  it 's  nae  good, 
John  or  you  either  telline  me  ;  for  do  I  no  ken 
it 's  clean  tempting  of  Providence  to  trust  a 
haill  &mily,  and  a^  ae  puir  creature  has  in 
the  world,  to  ae  boat  ?  £h,  woman,  it 's  easT 
speaking ;  but  losing  ane  would  be  losing  a  , 
if  it  was  the  Lord's  pleasure  to  send  such  • 
judgment  on  me." 

**  Ye  're  meaning,  ye  can  tmst  Him  with 
ane,  but  ye  canna*  tmst  Him  with  a'.  Kin- 
tin,"  answered  her  sister-in-law,  somewhat 
severely.  Ailie  Rintoul  had  all  the  harsher 
features  of  her  brother  John,  and  was  of  less 
visible  kindliness — a  childless  wife,  too, 
wantincthe  mother's  manifold  experiences. 

Bat  &intia  only  wnrng  her  hakids-  and 
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repeated,    **  £h,  woman,  it  *8  easy  speak- 
ing!" 

Her  husband  and  her  son  were  approaching 
jast  then  the  little  triangular  comer  in  which 
oer  house  stood  —  it  was  out  of  the  direct 
way  to  the  shore,  and  the  old  man  hesitated 
at  the  angle  of  the  street. 

'*I  bade  your  mother  furoweel  an  hour 
ago,"  he  said,  half  within  himself,  **and  yet 
some  way  I  canna  pass  the  door.  She  *s  been 
a  ^uid  wife  to  me  this  five-and- forty  year  — 
Kirstin,  poor  woman  !  I  would  like  to  see  her 
fiice  again,  whatever  may  happen ;  and  if  the 
Lord  spares  me  to  come  hame  — *' 

The  old  man  turned  the  comer  abruptly,  all 
unobserved  by  the  happy,  absorbed  Patie,  who 
was  still  too  much  engrossed  with  his  own 
fancies  to  perceive  his  mther^s. 

'*  Is 't  you  back  again,  John?"  exclaimed 
Kirstin.  '*  You  'U  no  be  gaun  to  sail  the 
nightV 

*'  I  came  for  naething  but  a  freit,"  said  the 
old  man;  **ju8t  a  bairaly  fancy  in  my  ain 
mind,  and  to  bring  Patie  to  say  fareweel  to 
his  mother.  I  'm  for  away  this  very  minute, 
Kirstin  ;  the  ither  man  is  sure  to  l>e  waiting 
on  us  in  the  sloop,  and  I  Ve  glen  John  my 
word  to  take  her  on  to  Anster ;  he  's  to  join 
QS  there  the  mom  ;  ye  *11  see  him  before  he 
leaves  the  Elie.  Now,  my  woman,.  fUre-ye- 
weel  ance  mair.  I  Ml  aye  uphaud  ye  've  been 
a  guid  wife  to  me,  Kirstin  neatoun,  if  it  was 
the  last  words  I  had  to  say,  and  the  Lord  gie 
ye  your  recompense  in  His  ain  time  —  though 
I  dinna  need  to  tell  you  that  such  a  thing  as 
recompense  comesna  frae  our  merits,  but  His 
mercies.  I  canna  tell  what 's  come  owre  me 
the  night ;  my  mind  *s  aye  rinning  on  little 
Willie  and  Mary,  and  the  rest  of  the  bairns 
that 's  departed.  But  fare-ye-woel,  Kirstin, 
aoce  for  a'  —  and  pit  you  aye  your  trust  in  the 
Lord,  and  wait  to  see  what  an  ill  Providence 
is  to  bring  forth,  before  you  let  your  heart 
> repine  —  noo,  I  maun  away.*' 

'*  John,  you  Ve  meaning  something,"  cried 
'.his  wife,  anxiously;  '^you're  wanting  to 
'break  some  misfortune  to  me !" 

'*No  me  —  no  me!"  said  the  old  man. 
'^  I  'm  no  just  sure  what  I  mean  raysel ;  but 
^^e  '11  mind  it,  Kirstin,  and  it  '11  come  clear 
««ttme  time.  Fare-ye-weel,  Ailie  —  fareweel 
>  to  ve  a'.  I  maun  away  to  the  sloop.  I  've 
HNiiled  mony  a  coarser  night,  and  never  thought 
.  twice  about  it." 

Saying  this,  with  a  prompt  and  ready  step, 

.as  of  one  whose  mind  was  disburdened,  John 

Rinteiil  went  his  way.    His  wife  followed 

him  for  a   few  steps,  eagerly  directing  his 

ftttenti^n  to  the  storm ;  but  the  storm  was 

«  checked  by  a  momentary  lull,  and  the  clouds 

breaking  overhead,  gave  a  glimpse  of  a  tragic 

moon  climbing  these  gloomy  lieights   from 

^  point  to  p^int.    The  sailor's  wife   received 

i^Mr^flon's  iareweil  with>  relioTed  heart,,  and 


returned  to  the  door,  from  which  she  eonld 
watch  them  as  they  hastened  to  their  little 
vessel.  She  was  too  much  accustomed  to  such 
departures  to  think  of  remonstrating  and  weep» 
ing  like  the  impatient  Euphie,  and  her  fear* 
were  calmed  by  the  lessening  violence  of  both 
winds  and  waves. 

CHAPTER  ni. 

The  fire  is  trimmed,  the  hearth  svrept,  tb« 
lamp,  high  and  remote,  bums  solitarily  for  its 
own  forlum  enjoyment,  over  the  \ofij  manteU 
shelf,  and  the  little  circle  round  the  fire-sids 
is  silent,  listening  with  various  musings  k> 
the  subdued  sound  of  the  wind  without,  and 
the  murmur  of  the  sea. 

The  baby  has  fallen  asleep  softly  on  th» 
bosom  of  the  young  mother  ;  she  is  bending 
her  face  over  him,  half  in  shadow  —  rosy 
shadow,  warm  and  glowing — and  touching 
gentlv  with  delicate  fingers,  now  his  little 
clenched  hand,  now  his  downy  infant  cheek. 
The  awe  with  which  her  father-in-lawa 
farewell  filled  her  has  faded  from  the  light 
heart  of  Euphie ;  but  she  has  fallen  instead 
into  the  stillness  of  a  dream. 

A  year  ago  Euphie  Raebum  dreamed 
romances  —  dreamed  distinct  histories,  full  of 
joyous  events,  and  words  that  made  her  heart 
beat ;  and  you  almost  could  have  read  them 
then  in  the  absorbed  eve  slimmcrin^  under  its 
drooped  lid,  in  the  soft  cheek  flushing  under 
the  pressure  of  her  supporting  hand,  and  in 
the  hasty,  scarce-drawn  breath  of  the  halt- 
closed  lips.  But  sweetly  now  the  calm  breath 
comes  and  goes  upon  the  baby's  brow,  and 
over  all  her  fiiir  fiCoe  lies  such  a  shadow  of 
repose,  such  a  full,  unspeakable  content,  as 
might  charm  all  fear  and  danger  out  of  sight 
of  this  new  home.  The  little  eyes  are  doMd, 
the  little  lips  apart  —  one  small  hand  clenched 
upon  the  baby  s  breast,  the  other  resting  on 
the  mother's  —  and  Euphie's  heart  broods 
over  her  child,  dwelling  here  in  love  and  rest 
unspeakable  —  no  longer  busy  with  imagined 
scenes,  or  needing  words  to  give  her  gladness' 
vent,  but  her  whole  beine  possessed  and  oye> 
flowing  with  delicious  quietness  and  repose. 

And  the  father  sits  before  the  fire,  leaning 
bis  elbow  on  his  knee,  and  his  head  on  his 
band,  gradually  lengthening  the  tender  looks 
he  casts  upon  Luphie  and  her  child,  and  su^ 
fering  himself  to  be  slowly  beguiled  out  of  the 
uneasiness  which  has  already  begun  to  disap* 
pear  from  his  face.  It  is  not  the  storm  thai 
brings  upon  John  Rintoul's  brow  its  look  of 
troubled,  restless  fear  ;  for  himself  he  vrould 
heed  the  storm  little,  and  it  seems  to  be  dying 
away  into  a  long  sighing  gale,  whisUing 
about  the  low,  strong  walls,  and  chafing  the 
waters  still,  but  powerless  for  the  desperate 
mischief  which  alone  could  make  a  sailor 
tremble.  A  dread  of  something  haunts  him 
—  he  cannot  tell  what,  nor  has  it  any  definite 
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form ;  bat  in  the  silence  he  is  constantly 
hearing  hasty  footsteps,  as  of  some  one  rush- 
ing to  his  door  with  evil  news,  and  two  or 
Ihree  times  has  started  out  of  his  reverie,  with 
fiir-^way  sounds,  as  of  Toices  in  distress,  ring- 
In^  into  his  very  heart ;  but  the  night  eoes  on 
noiselessly,  the  awe  and  excitement  lessen, 
everything  remains  as  it  was  —  and  softening 
thoughts  and  tender  fancies,  and  a  sens;ition 
of  something  like  the  same  sweet  repose 
which  is  ttjpon  Euphie,  steal  over  the  rolox- 
Sog  mind  of  John. 

But  Agnes,  the  youngest  of  them  all,  rocks 
faintly  back  and  forward  in  her  chair  with  the 
restless  motion  of  anxiety,  and  chisps  her 
bands  tightly  together  till  the  pressure  is 
painful,  and  fixes  ner  vacant  eyes,  now  upon 
She  window,  now  upon  the  fire,  with  wander- 
ing abstraction,  starting  to  every  whistle  of 
the  wind,  but  entirely  wrapt  and  unaware  of 
things  nearer  to  her  side.  Agnes  is  slightly 
formed  and  rather  tall,  with  grave  blue  eyes, 
verv  different  from  Euphie*s,  and  an  abundance 
of  ausky  hair  of  no  decided  color  —  and  no  one 
bfts  ascribed  character  or  position  to  Agnes 
through  all  her  twenty  years.  She  has  been 
an  average  good  girl,  doing  the  usuiil  offices 
of  their  humble  life  —  helping  her  mother, 
admiring  and  serving  Eupbie  —  having  her 
own  little  quarrels  and  jealousies  —  and  to  all 
appearance  knowing  no  emotions  deeper  than 
a  little  wonder,  and  perhaps  a  little  wounded 
feeling,  at  finding  herself,  among  all  her 
young  companions,  the  only  one  loverless  and 
anfollowed.  To  tell  truth,  Agnes  Raebum 
has  nourished  considerable  pique,  and  felt 
herself  greatly  injured,  ruminating  over  this. 
I£er  priae  could  not  bear  the  neglect  easily, 
and  she  did  not  at  all  appreciate  the  advan- 
tage of  being  Hincy  free  —  at  least  of  being 
ODSought ;  but  a  change  has  befallen  her  — 
and  never  was  imperious  beauty  more  haughty 
in  her  reception  of  humble  suitor  than  Agnes 
has  been  to  Putie  Rintoul  to-di!^. 

Not  that  she  objects  to  the  bashful  homage 
of  Patie,  or  is  at  all  displeased  with  his  shy 
fiances  nnd  reverent  attendance  —  but  Agnes 
has  registered  a  vow,  in  the  intense  pride  of 
being  neglected,  and  is  resolute  to  cast  off  and 
reject  peremptorily  her  first  wooer,  whoever 
ho  may  be. 

But  her  heart  is  heavy,  restless,  agitated, 
•he  cannot  tell  why ;  and  she  sways  herself 
in  her  chair,  and  wrings  her  hands  with  un- 
Qonsoious,  involuntary  emotion.  Her  mind 
la  constiintly  going  back  to  the  old  man*s 
leave-taking,  turning  his  words  into  every 
oonceivable  shape,  and  drawing  all  manner  of 
indefinite  dreads  and  terrors  out  of  the  tremor 
of  the  voice  so  little  given  to  filtering,  and 
from  the  glistening  of  the  deep  eyes  so  little 
used  to  tears.  And  it  is,  after  all,  a  wild. 
Imaginative,  impulsive  mind,  which  has 
dwQit  ao  quietly  these  twen^  years  under 


Samuel  Raebum *s  roof — and  but  a  touch  is 
necessary  to  send  it  away  on  an  linknown 
erratic  course,  and  to  fill  it  with  all  the 
thronging  possibilities  and  suppositions  of 
fancy.  The  dark  night  —  the  wild  sea  —  the 
waters  sweeping  over  the  little  deck  —  the 
sails  springing  wild  from  their  fastenings  — 
the  sloup  plunging  among  the  furious  waves 
—  and  Agnes  presses  her  hand  on  her  heart, 
to  still  the  cry  that  is  bursting  from  its 
depths  as  this  picture  grows  before  her.  The 
warm  firelight  dies  away  from  her  eyes  —  she 
can  only  see  the  ghastly  glimmer  of  the  moon 
on  the  broken  water,  una  how  the  surf  curls 
over  the  glistening  rocks,  like  the  foatuing  lip 
of  a  ravenous  beast  snarling  on  its  prey. 

"  It 's  nyc  bonnie  days  in  April,"  said 
Euphie.  as  her  baby,  waking  from  his  sleep, 
roused  ?l!Srself  from  her  happy  dreaming  over 
him.  **  If  ye  werena  so  set  on  your  ain  will, 
ane  might  ask  ye  never  to  sail  till  April,  John.'* 

**  The  sooner  we  're  away,  the  sooner  we  'U 
be  hame,  Euphie,  my  woman,"  said  tha 
laconic  John. 

Euphie  shook  her  head  impatiently. 

''  Ane  kens  naething  about  it,  when  ane 's  a 
young  lassie,"  she  said,  with  a  mixture  of  pet- 
ulance and  importance.  **  It 's  a*  very  easy 
to  bo  phrdsin«^  and  fleeching  then  —  but  when 
ane  's  a  marned  wife,  and  ought  to  ken  about 
a'  the  affairs  of  the  family  as  weel  as  ony 
man  in  the  town,  and  have  a  right  to  ane*s 
judgment  as  weel  —  the  guidman  shakes  his 
hei^ — set  him  up! — and  gives  a  laugh  in 
your  face,  as  guid  as  to  say,  *  Haud  ye  still, 
bairnie  ;  /  ken,  and  it 's  nae  business  of 
yours.'  If  I  was  just  like  you,  Agnes,  this 
night,  I  would  never  take  a  man  if  I  lived  a 
hundred  years!" 

But  John,  not  unused  to  such  little  ebulli- 
tions, only  stretched  out  his  great  finger  to  be 
enclosed  m  the  baby's  vigorous  clasp,  and 
laughed  at  his  impatient  wile. 

**  Naebody  has  ony  call  to  laugh  at  Euphie,** 
said  Agnes,  on  all  occasions  the  sworn  de- 
fender of  every  caprice  of  her  sister.  '*  Eu»- 
phie 's  aye  had  her  ain  way  n'  her  days  — ■ 
and  it 's  ill  your  part  to  gang  against  her, . 
John  Rintoul!" 

"Hear  reason,  woman!*'  exclaimed  the- 
startled  John  ;  '*  when  do  ever  I  gang  against, 
her  ?  for  a'  she  's  the  most  provoking  fairy  - 
that  ever  threw  glamour  in  a  man^  een. . 
Had  her  ain  way  1  -^  and  I  would  like  to  ken . 
wha  it  is  that  hais  my  wa^  too,  as  muckle  at. 
if  I  was  a  wee  doggie  ringing  in  a  string?" 

"  See,  man,  there  's  your  son,"  said  Euphie,.. 
thrusting  the  infant  into  his  father's  mighty 
arms.  The  argument  was  irresistible,  anjl 
John,  with  a  growl  of  delight,  gathered  in 
the  little  mass  of  white  muslin  to  his  breast* 
and  looked  the  happiest  man  in  the  world. 

But  Agnes  Raebum  sank  back  into  her 
corner,   breathless    with    fearful    fancies— 
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though  now  her  greatest  strain  of  excited 
listening  caught  no  longer,  except  in  a  shrill 
but  not  uncheerfui  whistle,  the  sound  of  the 
oalmed  wind. 

CHAPTER  IT. 

*'  It 's  turned  out  a  fine,  light,  quiet  night 
after  all,"  said  John  Rintoul,  as  he  went  to 
the  door  with  his  wife's  young  sister.  It  ¥ras 
so ;  but  to  the  excited  eyes  of  A^ies  the 
broad  white  moonlight,  and  black  (fepthsof. 
shadow,  had  something  weird  and  fearful 
still.  Nor  a  creature  stirred  along  the  whole 
extent  of  the  shore ;  aiid  the  slowly-retiring 
waters  in  the  bay,  and  their  own  voices,  as 
they  said  good  night,  were  the  sole  interrupt- 
ing sounds  of  the  deep  stillness,  unless  when 
now  and  then  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  rang  like 
a  pistol-shot  among  the  eohoine  rocks. 

There  was  no  escort  needed  for  the  few 
steps  of  the  familiar  way,  and,  only  pausing 
a  moment  to  glance  again  upon  the  sky, 
which  was  not  quite  so  promising  to  a  second 
look,  John  Rintoul  closed  the  £>or,  and  put 
up  the  simple,  efiectual  bar  which  nrofessed 
to  secure  it.  Hurrying  on,  a  black  snadow  in 
the'  moonlight,  Agnes  ran  softly  past  her 
father's  door  —  past  the  few  remaining  houses, 
till  she  reached  the  fartherest  point  of  the 
bay,  and  breathlessly  climbed  the  nigh  bank  to 
look  out  upon  the  sea.  Some  wild  terror  of 
seeing  the  wreck,  even  below  her  foet,  pos- 
sessed her  for  an  instant ;  but  there  was 
nothing  but  the  slowly-vanishing  foam,  lying 
white  upon  the  rocks,  and  the  water  eboing 
gradually,  with  now  and  then  a  desperate 
backwaid  leap,  dashing  spray  into  her  very 
face.  The  sky  was  wild  and  troubled ;  the 
moon  flying  aghast  and  terrified,  as  she  could 
fancy,  through  those  black  mists  which  hov- 
ered round  her,  trembling  before  the  heavy 
pursuing  clouds,  which  liurried  upon  her 
Crack ;  and  the  water  was  still  heaving  and 
swelling  in  its  broad  channel  —  a  sea  to  make 
a  landsman  shiver.  Agnes,  born  to  look  u[K)n 
its  difiurent  moods  without  fear,  trembled  not 
for  it.  She  could  see  there  was  nothing  to 
appall  a  stout  heart,  even  in  the  restless  swell 
and  dashing  spray  of  the  dark  lilrth  before 
her.  But  with  ail  her  imaginative  soul,  she 
shivered,  and  recoiled,  from  the  forlorn,  wan 
lij;ht  and  terrible  blackness  —  the  ghastly  and 
dumal  coloring  of  the  night.  The  wind  came 
creeping  about  her  feet  in  her  exposed  stand- 
ing^ground  —  creeping  with  furtive  stealth, 
till  it  seized  her  like  a  secret  tniitor,  and  had 
nearl;^  thrown  her  down  over  the  steep  head- 
land into  the  surf  below ;  and  Agnes  drew 
back  with  superstitious  dread,  her  heart  beat- 
ing quick  against  her  breast,  and  her  frame 
thrilling  all  over  with  terror.  But  as  farvas 
her  anxious  eye  could  reach,  up  and  down  the 
Firth,  there  was  nothing  visible  but  the  broad 
white  moonlight  and  the  dark  water  ;  not  a 


sail  or  a  mast,  to  break  the  depths  of  black 
silvered  air,  between  the  sea  and  the  sky. 

'*  The  sloop  's  safe  in  Anster  harbor  loDg 
ago,"  said  Agnes  to  herself;  '*  and  if  it 's  imh 
there 's  mony  men  been  in  mair  peril.  It  'e 
nae  concern  of  mine.  Eh,  but  Rirstin  Be»- 
toun !  she  would  never  haud  up  her  head 
again,  if  ill  came  to  John." 

And  Agnes  stole  away  home,  persuading 
herself  that  Rirstin  Beatoun,  and  no  othev, 
was  uppermost  in  her  benevolent  thoughts ; 
and  su&ring  herself  now  to  tremble  with  anx- 
iety and  fear,  and  suggest  consolations  to 
her  own  heart,  which  her  own  heart  refusing 
to  accept,  yet  could  not  blame ;  for  she  thought 
of  the  men  in  peril,  the  households  that  migbl 
be  desolate,  and  shut  her  ears,  even  whib 
her  breast  heaved  with  a  long  hysteriool  sob« 
at  some  strange  fidry  whisper  of  the  name  of 
Patie  Rintoul. 

The  evening  was  ended  in  Samuel  Raebum'« 
house,  and  his  wife  had  taken  off  her  cap  witK 
the  edged  borders,  and  put  on  a  plain,  un- 
adorned muslhi  one,  and  was  secretly  untying 
her  apron  under  her  shawl,  and  making  other 
preparations  for  rest.  The  kitten  —  which 
all  day  long  had  tormented  Mrs.  Raebum, 
ever  on  the  watch  for  her  cine,  and  remorse- 
lessly weaving  its  thread  round  all  the  chain 
in  the  family  apartment  —  now  lay  confidingly 
at  the  house-mother's  foot,  ovei^me  with 
sleep,  like  a  tired  child ;  and  watchful  grey- 
malkin  stalked  about  the  corners,  with  neroa 
moustache  and  stealthy  footstep,  assuring  hei^ 
self,  with  savage  complacence,  of  the  coming 
darkness,  which  should  call  her  victims  forth 
to  meet  their  fate.  The  shutter  was  up  upon 
the  window,  the  fire  gathered,  and  Samuel 
Raebum  himself  loosea  his  heavy  shoes  by 
the  fireside,  and  bade  the  good  wife  **  tak^ 
heed  to  that  monkey  Nanny,  that  she  never 
was  out  again  so  late  at  e'e." 

**  Deed,  I  wouldna  have  grudged  her  to  bids 
with  Euphie  a'  night,  and  the  puir  lefl  her 
lane,"  answered  the  mother,  whose  fondness 
had  made  a  spoiled  child  of  John  Rintoul's 
pretty  wife. 

"  But  John  's  there  himsel,  mother,"  said 
Agnes.  '*  Euphie  wouldna  hear  of  him  saiW 
ing  on  so  coarse  a  night,  and  he  stayed  ki 
please  her ;  and  auld  John  and  Patie,  and 
Andrew  Dewar,  are  away  to  Anster  with  the 
sloop." 

**And  what  ailed  the  skipper  to  gang  wi' 
her  too?"  said  Samuel.  '*  i  never  agreed  to 
trust  my  gear  and  my  boat  to  auld  John.  Y« 
may  say  he 's  an  elder.  I  wadna  gie  a  prin 
for  your  kirk-officers ;  and  if  he  was  a'  tb* 
kirk-sossion,  or  the  haill  Assembly  to  boot,  is 
that  to  say  he 's  studied  navigation  and  a* 
the  sciences,  and  is  fit  to  have  such  a  ohargeJ 
What  business  has  John  Rintoul  to  waste  nia 
guid  time  (especially  when  it  belongs  to  n^ 
aa  weel  as  to  mmsel)  for  a  woman's  haven  t 
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Jnever  got  biding  at  hame  to  please  my  wife ; 
Mid  if  I  'm  no  as  guid  a  man  ony  day  —  " 

'*  Ye  never  tried,  Samuel,"  interrupted  his 
wife,  in  a  tone  of  admonition.  "  A  man  can 
do  mony  a  thing  when  he  likes  to  try  —  and 
I  'U  no  sa^  I  ever  waspust  like  Euphie  mysei ; 
bat  the  night  *s  as  quiet  noo  as  need  be  and 
nae  fears  o'  the  sloop ;  and  the  best  place  for 
yon  is  just  your  bed.  Do  ye  think  onybody 
ever  catchea  auld  John  Rintoni  in  a  public, 
wearing  out  baith  body  and  spirit  wi'  thae 
weary  politics  1  A  hantle  guid  they'll  ever 
do  the  like  of  us !  And  it 's  naething  but  the 
pride  of  a  bow  from  Sir  Robert,  and  being 
neeched  and  made  o*  at  election  times,  because 
you  're  a  bailie,  that  gars  ye  heed  them.  Ye 
needna  tell  me  —  I  just  ken  mysel." 

**  Guidwife,  hold  your  peace  !"  said  Samuel 
snthoritatively.  *'  It  *s  no  to  be  expected  the 
like  of  you  should  understand,  and  I  '11  no 
fash  to  explain ;  though  it 's  weel  kent  in  the 
toun  that  few  men  could  do  it  better,  if  I  was 
80  dis|)08ed.  I'm  gaun  to  my  bed  (no  for 
TOur  bidding,  but  for  my  ain  pleasuire) ;  and 
if  I  hear  as  muckle  as  a  mouse  stir  by  the 
time  the  clock  chaps  ten,  I  ken  what  I  '11 
do." 

So  saying,  and  throwing  his  heavy  boots 
into  the  corner  with  defiance,  Samuel  Rae- 
burn  went  wisely  to  bed. 

So  did  the  mother  very  speedily,  after  some 
eonfidentiul  complainings  to  Agnes ;  and 
Agnes,  who  dared  not  make  even  her  own 
heart  her  confidante,  crept  away  to  her  own 
little  bed  to  pray  confused,  bewildered  prayers 
for  men  at  sea,  and  listen  with  cold  tremor 
and  shivering  while  her  casement  shook  and 
rattled  as  if  some  hand  without  was  on  its 
framework,  and  wild  si^hs  flitted  past  the 
window  upon  the  fitful  wind. 

There  was  a  strong  vein  of  superstition  in 
this  fanciful  and  visionary  mind,  and  Agnes 
trembled  to  see  some  unknown  figure  crossing 
the  street  in  the  broad  moonlight  before  she 
went  to  rest,  and  hid  her  head,  and  shook 
with  dread,  when  the  mysterious  creaks  and 
'unexplainable  sounds  of  midnight  stirred  in 
the  silent  house.  There  seemed  to  her  some 
strange  presence  abroad,  pervading  everything 
with  a  terrible  brooding  awe  and  silentness  ; 
and  all  her  life  lung  she  never  forgot  the 
feverish  dreams  and  wakinge  of  that  March 
night. 

CHAPTXB  Y. 

A  fresh,  boisterous  March  morning  sue- 
oeeded  this  night  of  so  many  mysterious  fears 
and  so  little  apparent  danger;  and  aitdr 
their  early  breakust,  John  Rintoul  took  tender 
leave  of  bis  wife  and  his  mother,  who  had 
come  to  bid  him  farewell,  and  set  out  upon 
the  Anster  road.  No  one,  not  even  Agnes, 
remembered,  under  the  clear  sunshine,  the 
terrors  of  the  previous  night.    The  morning 


light  laughed  out  a  joyous  defiance  of  dangers 
visionary  and  actual — ghostly  presence  and 
ghostly  sound  fled  before  it,  mocked  and  dis- 
comfited ;  and  the  Firth,  heavini^  and  swell- 
ing over  all  its  broad  waters  still,  champed 
at  its  bit  only  like  a  high-bleoded  horse, 
which  the  brave  bright  day,  open-eyed  and 
dauntless,  reined  with  a  firm  and  vigorous 
hand,  exulting  In  the  restive  resisting  might 
which  its  own  higher  strength  could  keep  in 
curb  so  well. 

**  I  needna  bid  ye  fiireweel,  Euphie,"  said 
John.  *'  I  wonldna  say  but  I  may  come  west 
and  stay  anither  night  at  hame  before  the 
sloop  's  ready  to  sail,  and  ye  '11  come  to  Anster 
the  mom,  if  ye  get  nae  word  before,  and  see 
us  gang  down  the  Firth.  It 's  a  grand  wind 
—  the  sloop  will  flee  before  it  like  a  bnrd." 

And  so  be  went  away  —  the  wind  was  in 
bis  face,  freshenins  his  cheeks  into  glowing 
color,  as  he  tumedround  again  and  a^in  to 
wave  another  good-by  to  them.  His  road 
waa  alqng  the  shore  —  along  the  range  of 
*'  braes"  which  made  a  verdant  lining  to  tna 
rocky  coast — and  he  went  on  with  a  light 
heart,  resolved  upon  a  pleasant  surprise  to 
Euphie,  whose  fiioe  his  peradventure  of  re- 
turning at  night  had  brightened  into  sooli 
flatterine  gladness. 

The  close  green  springy  turf  of  the  braes 
was  drenched  with  rain  and  spray,  its  grass 
blades  all  glittering  and  trembling  under  the 
sunshine.  Humble  little  cowering  plants  of 
gowans  put  up  a  pale  deprecating  bud  hers 
and  there,  propitiating  the  favor  of  the  rude 
elements ;  and  the  low  wild  rose-bushee,  full 
of  brown  budded  leaves,  which  should  yet 
make  that  sea-side  road  fragrant  in  summer* 
time,  caught  at  John  Rintours  feet  as  he 
passed,  like  importunate  beggars  asking  helii 
or  sympathy ;  but  the  gay,  exhilarating  rush 
of  the  waves  on  the  shore,  the  sparkling  of 
the  light  in  the  broad  water,  with  its  many 
tints  and  diversities  of  color,  the  red  sail  or 
yon  flying  fisher-boat,  and  its  own  exulting 
pace  and  shower  of  spray,  quickened  the 
sailor's  pulse,  and  made  his  face  glow.  The 
day  was  full  of  mirth  and  involuntary  laughter, 
the  wind  playing  pranks  like  a  schoolboy  wit, 
and  the  whole  earth  rousing  itself,  fresh- 
hearted  and  elastic,  to  meet  the  unclouded 
smiling  of  the  sun. 

What  are  these  few  broken  bits  of  wood  ly> 
ing  here  in  a  little  cove  where  the  green  brae 
slopes  downward  to  the  very  rocks!  In 
calmer  weather,  the  water  here  is  like  • 
charmed  mirror,^  soflly  laying  itself  over  these 
fi>ld8  and  ledges  of  many-colored  stone,  till 
all  their  venous  hues  shine  and  glisten  as  if 
they  caufffat  a  veiy  life  from  the  clear  medium 
you  see  them  through.  The  rocks  project  on 
either  side,  leaving  only  a  tortuous  nartoir 
channel,  all  broken  and  interrupted,  to  show 
yon  that  this  clear  small  ocean  here  is  not  a 
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separate  pool,  but  belongs  to  the  ebbing  and 
flowing  sea.  As  it  Is,  reduse  and  silent, 
shutting  out  eyerjthing  but  the  beautiful 
elear  water  and  the  sunshine,  it  might  be  a 
fit  bath  for  a  princess  of  romance;  fur  the 
braes  fold  their  soft  slopes  togetlier  to  conceal 
it,  leaving  only  one  deep  sudden  dell  between 
them,  a  shadowy  path  by  which  you  may 
descend. 

And  down  npon  the  grass  there,  where  the 
princess  might  repose  herself  when  her  bath 
was  done,  wnat  are  these  rude  fragments,  wet 
and  jagged  and  broken,  with  sharp  nails  pro- 
jecting from  their  sides,  and  truces  of  bright 
painting  worn  old  by  time  and  drenched  by 
sea>water,  lying  on  the  peaceful  turf?  The 
water  has  been  high  here  OTcr^night,  as  you 
may  trace  by  th^  mazed  line  of  seaweed  and 
broken  shells  half-way  up  the  brae.  Memo- 
rials of  some  old  wreck,  perhaps  —  sad  tokens 
of  the  storm  of  yesternight.  Softly,  John  — 
take  care  that  your  heavy  boot  does  not  slide 
down  all  the  way  upon  that  wet  and  treacher- 
ous grass ;  as  it  slips  from  below  yon,  and  you 
eaten  at  the  small  thorn  rose-trees,  and  leave 
the  mark  of  your  resisting  el^^w  upon  this 
harmless  family  of  gowans,  there  ^  mes  upon 
your  face  a  light-hearted  smile,  while  you 
think  of  many  a  joyous  roll  and  tumble  upon 
this  self-same  sod. 

Fragments  of  a  wreck,  beyond  question  — 
of  a  recent  wreck,  for  the  rent  is  fresh,  and 
the  jagged  edges  sharp.  The  budded  haw- 
thorn, peering  down  irom  the  edge  of  the 
brae,  curiously  broods  over  the  secret  here. 
The  go  wans,  crushed  under  the  weight,  avert 
their  childish  heads,  as  if  they  would  not  hear 
the  story  ;  and,  softening  as  it  reaches  this 
sunny  pool,  the  water  leaves  the  laughter 
which  rings  along  all  the  further  coast,  and 
whispers  about  the  rocks  with  mysterious 
murmurs,  as  one  who  knows  the  story,  but 
will  not  tell. 

Warmly  the  strong  life  of  manhood  flushes 
OD  your  bronzed  cheek,  John  Rintoul ;  and 
the  hand  that  lifts  this  piece  of  wood  with 
sympathetic  interest  —  moved  at  sight  of  the 
&te  which  every  sailor  knows  may  be  his  own, 
but  otherwise  all  untroubled  — could  hold  the 
helm,  without  trembling,  in  the  wildest 
night  that  ever  chafed  these  northern  seas. 
But  Heaven  have  pity  on  the  strong  mtin's 
weakness !  What  sudden  spasm  is  this  that 
blanches  bis  hardy  ftice  into  deadlier  pallor 
than  a  woman ^s  fainting,  and  shakes  his 
nnewy  arm  like  palsy?  John  Rintoul!  — 
•tout  sailor  !  —  easy  heart  I  —  what  is  there 
here  to  smite  you  like  the  hand  of  Heaven  ? 

Nothins  but  his  own  name  —  his  own  name 
«it  in  awkward  characters,  as  schoolboys  use 
to  inscribe  them ;  and  there  sweeps  back 
upon  his  fancy  the  very  hour,  when  the  sliip-. 
boy,  on  his  first  voyage,  sick  for  home,  opened 
the  sailor's  knife  his  lather  had  given  him,  to 


cut  these  uncouth  letters  on  the  companion 
door ;  —  how  the  skipper  saw  and  swore  at 
him,  and  took  the  precious  knife  away ;  — 
and  how,  in  the  darkness  that  night,  when  it 
was  no  longer  needful  to  be  proud  and  manly, 
he  swung  in  his  hammock  unslumbering,  and 
wept  salt  tears.  He  does  not  know,  nor 
ever  pauses  to  ask,  why  \this  childish  grief 
comes  back  to  his  remembrance  so  clearly. 
Oh,  Heaven  !  —  oh.  Lord,  ruler  of  earth  and 
heaven  !  —  of  danger,  miseir,  and  death !  — 
his  father !  his  £ther !  Where  is  the  old 
man  now  ? 

And,  desperately  springing  to  his  feet,  ha 
rushes  along  the  low  sharp  rocks,  plunging 
here  and  there  knee-deep  in  the  dazuing 
water,  to  cast  a  wild  look  of  inquiry  upon  the 
unanswering  sea  —  fiir  out,  upon  the  farthest 
perilous  point  of  all  the  ninge,  with  the  waves 
laughing  round  him  in  a  din  of  derisive  mirth, 
foaming  over  his  feet,  throwing  their  salt 
spray  in  his  face,  gurgling  away  in  wild  sport 
from  his  side,  shivering  into  hosts  of  dazzlins 
diamonds,  returning  again  with  a  shout  and 
bound  to  leap  upon  him.  Go  home,  poor 
heart,  and  weep,  and  seek  Heaven's  aid  and 
counsel  —  it  will  but  madden  thee,  this  joyous 
sea. 

Still  holding  in  his  hand  the  fatal  token  of 
shipwreck,  and  unconsciously  tightening  his 
chill  fingers  upon  it,  he  comes  back  slowly 
over  the  rocks,  his  brow  throbbing  as  if  with 
twenty  lives.  Pausing  a  moment  to  gather 
to  him  his  stunned  faculties,  he  climbs  the 
brae  again  with  two  firm  strides,  and  resumes 
his  journey  —  not  home :  assurance  may  bo 
false,  and  the  very  certainty  of  sight  deceit- 
ful— another  'prentice-boy  may  have  carved 
John  Rintoul  upon  the  companion  of  another 
sloop,  and  father  and  brother  be  safe  in  Ao- 
ster  harbor  still. 

The  rood  flies  under  his  long,  solemn,  hur- 
rying strides,  as  he  passes  along  the  coast  like 
a  spirit.  One  or  two  wayfarers,  pausing  with 
smiles  to  greet  him,  have  turned  away,  scared 
and  fearful,  before  the  road  is  half-traversed. 
John  sees  nothing  but  the  sea,  and  its  glim-^ 
mering,  rocky  margin,  and  never  turns  aside 
nor  pauses,  save  when  other  fragments  cast 
ashore  cull  for  his  feverish,  eager  scrutiny ; 
bits  of  fiir- travelled  driftwood,  borne  from 
Norwegian  forests ;  fragments  of  masts  and 
spsirs  long  since  broken  by  the  waves :  nothing 
that  his  keen  eye  can  identify  —  nothing  but 
this. 

Past  the  old  gray  church  of  St.  Monanos, 
through  the  still  street  of  Pittenweem  —  and 
now  he  sees  masts  like  his  own  rising  above 
Anster  pier.  The  wood  in  his  hand  drons  a 
slow  drop  of  gathered  moisture  now  and  then, 
like  a  tetur,  luid  his  own  fingers  clasping  it  are 
benumlied  and  cold  as  death ;  but  his  heart 
leaps  upon  his  side  with  terrible  throbbings, 
and  his  brow  beats  with  audible  strokes ,, that 
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deafen  his  ears  and  choke  his  breath.  Ears 
mod  breath  —  what  of  them  ?  the  man*8  whole 
•ool  is  in  his  ejes  —  gosing,  gasing,  j^nzing — 
HeaTen  help  him!  —  with  blind,  impotent 
rage  and  fury,  upon  the  blank,  vacant  waters 
of  Anster  harbor— on  fisher-boats  and  stran- 
ger Tessels,  and  men  whose  lives  are  naught 
(o  him  —  but  the  sloop  is  not  there. 

He  has  leant  his  head  upon  the  wall  of  the 
pier,  and  given  way  to  a  momentary  burst  of 
oooTulsive  weeping  —  tears  that  scald  his 
cheeks,  long-drawn,  audible  sobs  that  shake 
his  whole  strong  frame  ;  for  John  Rintoul  has 
a  tender  heart  like  a  child*s,  and  even  now, 
with  a  home  and  household  of  his  own,  re- 
gards his  father  with,  reverent  affection  and 
pride,  his  young  brother  with  joyous,  hopeful 
teodemess ;  and  the  strong  love  in  his  ^ood 
heart  shakes  the  whole  balance  of  his  being, 
•0  he  meets  this  sudden  blow. 

Composing  himself  after  a  little  interval, 
John  turns  to  look  again  wistfully  along  the 
whole  broad  horizon,  and,  after  a  moment, 
with  more  vi?id  curiosity,  to  examine  the 
faces  of  fishermen  who  come  and  go,  and 
sailors  from  the  little  schooner  which  lies  at 
anchor  near.  But  there  is  no  intelligent  look 
shrinking  from  his  eye  —  no  consciousness  of 
dreadful  news  to  tell  him.  Now  and  then  he 
receives  a  nod  and  good-morrow,  but  it  is 
very  clear  that  here  is  nothing  to  be  told. 

A  portly  figure,  in  the  rustv  every-day  dress 
of  a  little  country  '*  merchant,''  advances 
from  the  point  of  the  pier,  as  John  stands 
slowly  and  painfully  deliberating  what  his 
next  step  must  be.  It  is  Bailie  Tod,  owner 
of  the  freight,  which  now  should  have  been 
stowing  into  the  hold  of  the  Euphemia,  and 
iio  has  been  looking  up  the  Firth  for  her  with 
ia&patience,  grudging  the  good  wind  which 
this  delay  may  make  her  lose. 

**  Is  this  you,  John  Rintoul?"  exclaimed 
the  bailie,  hastily  — -  the  sloop  was  somewhat 
too  small  a  craft  to  give  its  skipper  the  title 
of  oaptain,and,  saving  municipal  distinctions, 
few  other  honorary  handles  were  usual  to  the 
plain  names  of  these  plain  townsmen  — 
**  something  's  happened  to  the  sloop,  I  reck- 
on. I  'm  nae  way  bound  to  put  off  my  busi- 
ness for  itber  men's  dallying  — and  if  there 
was  onythiog  to  repair,  ye  needna  have  waited 
till  now." 

**  The  sloop  left  Elie  harbor  by  six  of  the 
dock  last  night,"  said  John,  with  startling 
abruptness ;  *'•  and  word  or  token  of  her  I  can 
find  none  but  this." 

"  Lord  bless  me !  and  what 's  this  V 

**  I  sailed  my  first  voyage  in  her,"  said 
John  deliberately,  looking  down  upon  his 
tragio  carving.  '*  It  *8  fifteen  year  ago,  and 
her  name  was  the  Merry  Mason  then,  and  she 
belonged  to  one  Peter  Ness,  a  builder  in 
Qrail.  She  was  a  grand  boat,  new  built,  and 
easy  voyages,  and  little  stressed  with  | 


sair  weather  or  heavy  seas  a'  her  days,  if  it 
werena  last  year  in  the  Pentland  Firth,  when 
I  took  round  a  cargo  of  fanning  gear  for 
Comielaw's  young  son.  I  looked  her  a'  owro 
mysel,  me  and  —  and  a  better  judge  than 
me,"  gasped  John  convulsively,  unable  to  say 
his  father's  name ;  **  and  Samuel  Raeburn, 
the  wife's  faither,  gacd  halves  with  me  to  buy 
her.  As  steive  and  sound  in  a'  her  timbers 
as  if  she  was  new  out  of  the  builder's  yard  — 
and  weel  seasoned  and  proved  fur^y,  and  as 

fuid  a  sailer  as  ever  ran  before  a  wind  —  bat 
can  find  naught  of  her  but  this." 

The  bailie  was  not  used  to  delicate  hand- 
ling of  any  subject,  even  so  serious  a  one ; 
and  perhaps  a  more  soothing  and  gentle  ro- 
sponse  would  have  increased  instead  of  broken 
the  heavy  stupefaction  g<ithering  over  tbo 
mind  of  John,  little  accustomed  as  it  was  to 
violent  emotions.  **  Do  you  mean  the  sloop  'a 
lost?"  cried  Bailie  Tod. 

John  looked  up  for  an  instant  with  eyes 
fiercely  ghiring  upon  the  speaker,  as  if  tho 
question  were  an  insult.  Then  his  glance  fell 
slowly  upon  the  token  in  his  hand.  **  I  cut 
it  mysel  on  the  companion-door,"  he  said, 
with  heavy  distinctness  of  utterance.  *'  The 
Lord  help  me  !  how  do  ye  think  I  am  to  gang 
hame  with  such  a  story  in  my  mouth  ?" 

Half  an  hour  after,  a  littlo  group  of  e» 
perienccd  sailors  had  collected  round  John 
Rintoul  on  Anster  pier.  Neither  signal  of 
distress  nor  sound  had  reached  Anster  durinc 
the  night,  and  no  one  had  thought  more  of 
the  storm  than  of  a  **  gey  gale"  or  "  a  black 
east  wind,"  disagreeable  while  it  lasted,  but 
nothing  to  have  disturbed  the  customary  hardi- 
hood of  any  among  them.  A  St.  Monanot 
fisherman,  arrested  in  passing,  declared  to 
have  heard  nothing  of  the  sloop ;  and  thero 
were  the  clear,  unencumbered  waters  before 
them,  and  in  all  the  Firth  nothing  like  her 
visible  to  their  eager  ghince  —  no  sign  or 
tnice  to  bo  seen.  Nothing  but  this;  and 
John  Rintoul  held  fast  in  his  stiffened,  be- 
numbed fingers  the  fragment  of  wreck,  with 
its  boyish  carvinra,  and  its  fearful  significance 
of  destruction  and  death. 

'*  A  man  might  cut  his  name,  being  a  lad- 
die, on  mair  paces  than  ane,"  said  an  old 
fisherman.  '*  Are  you  sure  of  your  ain  hand, 
skipper,  that  you  never  did  it  ony  place  bol 
there?" 

John  shook  his  head  almost  angrily,  with 
the  quick  impatience  of  grief.  He  could  nol 
bear  to  have  ignorant  doubts  thrown  on  bis 
certunty,  though  he  himself  caught  at  doubts 
far  more  fiintastio,  and  possibilities  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  but  the  most  excited 
fancy. 

"  Or  they  might  see  a  wilder  sea  than  Iher 
cared  to  moe,  and  have  slipped  back,  ana 
missed  tlie  Elie,  and  gotten  aground  on  Lar|ai 
sands,"  said  another  speaker,  **and  benm 
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enough  themselveSy  whatever  had  happened 
to  the  boat." 

Bat  John,  in  answer,  only  held  up  his 
hopeless,  silent  messenger  —  and  the  voice 
of  his  comforters  failed  —  and  they  could  sug- 
gest no  farther  hope. 

'<  Then  there 's  naethins  remaining  but  to 
gang  hame,"  said  the  mherman,  an  elder 
too,  and  contemporary  of  old  John  Rintoul  — 
**  to  gang  to  the  minister,  and  ^t  him  to 
break  it  to  the  women-folk,  and  give  thanks 
to  God  the  auld  man  was  a  righteous  man, 
and  say  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done.  It 's 
what  vour  &ither  would  bid  you,  if  he  were 
here  this  day,  John  Rintoul." 

And  the  men  separated  a  little,  and,  though 
they  still  surrounoed  him,  had  loosened  their 
ring  and  showed  plainly  enough  that  they 
•aw  nothing  possible  to  be  done.  "  Thanks 
to  ye  a*,"  said  John,  hurriedly ;  *<  I  '11  gang 


hame  —  my  mother  must  ken.  If  you  woul 
gang  up  the  length  of  St.  Minans  with  me, 
iyst  to  ask  a  question  or  twa,  I  would  be  thank- 
ful, Robbie  Seaton  ;  and  I  'U  get  a  boat  and 
gang  up  to  Largo  sands  as  soon  as  I  've  seen 
them  at  hame.  Ye  're  a'  very  kind  friends  — 
thanks  to  ye  a'.    I  'U  gang  hame." 

CHAPTER  VI. 

'*  The  auld  man  says  we  *ll  spoil  the  bairn 
mon^  us,'-  said  Rirstin  Beatoun,  reluctantly 
resi^inz  her  baby  grandson  into  the  arms 
of  Ailie  Rintoul :  **  ae  bairn  among  sae  mony 
grown-up  folk  is  sure  to  be  owre  muckle  made 
o'  —  I  see  that  mysel." 

Stern,  tall,  hard-featured  Auntie  Ailie  made 
no  response.  It  was  only  when  little  John  was 
in  other  arms  than  her  own  that  she  saw  the 
dangers  attending  his  many-friended  infancy. 

Euphie's  room  was  nearly  as  full  as  its 
dimensions  permitted.  She  herself,  enthroned 
in  the  elbow-chair,  with  its  cushions  of 
Ofaecked  linen,  sat  by  a  fireside  as  dear  and 
brilliant  as  the  fresh  da^  without,  and  her 
mother-in-law  had  just  laid  lightly  round  her 
shoulders,  over  her  bright  lilac  shortgown,  an 
additional  comforting  shawl.  Euphie's  pretty 
hair  curled  wilfully  under  her  muslin  morning 
eap,  with  its  little  narrow  border  of  lace  — 
laee  over  the  price  of  which  the  elder  Mrs. 
Rintoul  and  Mrs.  Raebum  shook  their  heads 
with  secret  pride ;  and  the  pretty,  delicate 
•Olor  in  her  soft  cheek  had  grown  a  little 
brighter  with  the  sweet  exultation  of  her 
young  motherhood,  and  the  genial  warmth  of 
th6  atmosphere,  both  physical  and  mental, 
iurrounding  her.  For  Euphie  had  an  inno- 
cent enjoyment  of  being  petted,  and  oared  fi)r, 
and*' muckle  made  o','^ — it  has  been  her 
§M  aU  her  life. 

The  carved^  mahogany  tea-table  of  last 
nieht's  entertainment  has  been  removed  to  its 
oLa  comer,  and,  carefully  noliahed  and  shin- 
ing, held  its  round  top  ana  elaborate  rim  in  a 


perpendicular  slant  of  complacent  ezhibitioa 
and  it  is  only  aplain  deal  table,  for  common 
use,  by  which  Kjirstin  Beatoun  stands,  in  her 
dark-blue  woollen  petticoat,  and  dark  blue 
linen  shortonwn,  her  dress  relieved  only  by 
the  white  lining  of  her  turned-over  ooUar, 
and  by  her  trim  check  apron,  glistening  from 
the  press.  A  little  weatherbeaten,  as  be- 
comes a  fisher's  wife,  there  is  still  a  fresh 
bloom  upon  her  cheeks,  though  they  have  seen 
more  than  sixty  years;  and  with  curvea 
about  her  brow  and  eyes,  and  quiescent  linos 
round  the  mouth,  which  betrav  many  a  past 
anxiety  in  the  family  mother,  the  eyes  them- 
selves are  neither  dimmed  nor  mottled,  hot 
shine  with  all  manner  of  afiectionate  ca]^ 
bilities  still.  Upon  the  table  beside  her  hea 
a  bundle  of  warm  blue  woollen  stockings,  her 
own  winter-evening  work,  which  have  to  be 
added  to  her  son  John's  stores  before  he  goes 
to  sea ;  and  Kirstin  herself,  on  '*  the  mueUe 
wheel,"  which  stands  in  a  comer  of  her  cot- 
tage room,  has  spun  every  thread  of  the  yam 
which  her  bright  wires  afterwards  mano^ 
factured  into  those  substantial  articles  of  com- 
fort, with  which  she  congratulates  herself  the 
old  man  and  Patie  are  bountifully  supplied. 

But  Ailie  Rintoul  is  a  skipper *s  wife,  a 
person  of  consequence,  with  a  much  finer 
house,  and  higher  proprieties  about  her  than 
her  sbter-in-law.  No  shortgown,  but  a  full 
dress  and  petticoat  of  black  silk,  not  very  long 
since  degraded  firom  its  rank  of  Sabbath-day  a 
apparel  to  be  worn  through  the  week,  as 
after  all  a  very  thrifty  dress,  endues  the  tall 
and  somewhat  measre  person  of  Mrs.  Plendev- 
leath,  whose  rank  folly  qualifies  her  to  bear 
her  husband's  name  and  her  matronly  title. 
This  is  entirely  a  matter  of  rank  in  these  sin^ 
pie  seaport  oligarchies ;  and  no  one  thinks  of 
calling  Kirstin  Beatoun,  good  wife  and  kindly 
as  she  has  been  for  five-and-forty  years,  by  any 
other  than  the  maiden  name,  which  according 
to  law,  she  relinquished  so  long  ago,  to  be  John 
Rintoul*s  wif^.  Auntie  Ailie  has  taken  off 
her  bonnet,  which  lies  on  the  bed,  looking 
very  prim,  and  well  preserved,  and  thrifty ; 
but  no  one  sees  the  dignified  Mrs.  Plenderleath 
stir  abroad  without  one;  whereas  Kirstin 
wears  no  upper  covering  over  her  snowy  cap. 
Ailie  Rintoul  is  a  year  or  two  younger  than 
her  sister-in-law,  and  is  harsh  of  feature  and 
sbw  of  speech,  like  her  brother  —  conscious 
of  being  an  authority,  too,  like  what  ho  was, 
and  fuU  of  a  solemn  importance,  still  more 
marked  and  evident ;  but  other  qualities  less 
visible,  and  on  the  surfiice  —  powers  of  the 
judgment  and  the  heart  —  well  developed, 
although  peculiar,  and  marked  by  strong 
individual  characteristics,  are  there  as  nobler 
witnesses  to  testify  the  relationship  between 
Mrs.  Plenderleath  and  John  Rintoui. 

A  little  basket  of  new-laid  eggs,  the  produoa 
of  her    own  beloved    hens,  stands    beside 
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Kintin's  stock! ngu.  Ailie  has  strong  antipa- 
thies, and  an  active,  cherished  djslike  to  the 
remote  members  of  her  husband^  family ;  so 
that  her  own  childlessness  has  made  her  feel 
herself  more  and  more  emphatically  a  Hintoul, 
and  she  feels  a  personal  gratitude  to  pretty 
little  spoilt  Euphie  for  the  heir  whom  she  holds 
ih  her  arm. 

Mrs.  Raebum  cannot  come  west  this  morn- 
ing to  join  the  family  conclave,  but  Agnes  is 
here  in  her  place.  Agnes  stands  by  the  otl\er 
Qomer  cpf  the  fireside,  turning  the  spinning- 
wheel  idly.  There  is  no  yarn  upon  its  polished 
round,  as  it  moves  in  a  slow  measure,  ouite 
unusual  to  it,  under  the  musing  eyes  wnich 
veil  all  their  lisht  with  dreams.  Agnes  is 
dressed  in  a  bright-colored  printed  gown  of 
home-made  linen,  and  looks  nothing  so  mel- 
ancholy or  abstracted  as  she  was  last  night ; 
bat  the  conversation  of  the  matrons  does  not 
fix  her  wandering  thoughts,  and  the  gentle 
heaviness  of  girlish  reverie  falls  upon  her  un- 
awares. There  is  something  soothing,  slum- 
brous, drowsy  in  the  lingering  motion  of  the 
wheel ;  and  so  is  there  in  her  thoughts,  which 
gradually  grow  slower,  till  they  elide  along  in 
conscious  silence,  her  mind  only  aware  of 
them,  but  never  exerting  itself  to  lift  the  eye- 
lids, which  droop  so  pleasantly,  and  see  what 
manner  of  thougnts  are  these.  By  and  by  she 
i«  seated,  still  in  this  charmed  silence —  still 
■pinning  unseen  tissues  over  the  vacant  wheel. 
The  baby  leaps  in  the  Old  arms  which  hold 
him  so  proudly  ;  the  young  mother,  enjoying 
with  all  her  heart  the  tender  sympathy  sur- 
rounding her,  answers  Kirstin  Beatoun's  anx- 
ious questions,  and  is  confidential  about  heY- 
•elf  and  her  baby,  while  her  **guodmother" 
encourages  her,  from  her  own  experience,  and 
Ailie  is  didactic  and  instructive ;  full  of  occult 
knowledge  of  the  '*  ways  of  bairns."  They 
are  all  occupied,  each  as  suits  her  best ;  and 
so  one  interferes  with  the  musings  of  Agnes, 
or  with  the  empty  wheel. 

But  round  and  round  this  (ited  house,  in 
the  clear  sunshine,  goes  one  with  guilty  steps 
and  haggard  face,  like  a  midnight  thief.  A 
doeen  times  his  feet  have  faltered  at  the  door, 
but  he  sees  the  peaceful  group  ihrough  the 
window,  and  dares  not  enter —  dares  not  go 
in  with  his  terrible  news  in  his  face,  to  plunge 
them  all  into  misery.  Such  a  strange  assem- 
bly, too,  for  one  who  has  this  news  to  tell  — 
John  RintouPs  faitliful  wife,  Patie's  loving 
mother ;  Ailie,  only  sister  of  the  lost,  nearest 
to  him  in  blood,  in  disposition,  and  in  sympa- 
thy  ;  Agnes,  over  whom  this  strone  light  of 
sudden  grief  throws  an  instant  revelation  too, 
disclosing  her  in  her  unconscious  reverie,  just 
MiCering  the  enchanted  ground  whither  Patie 
Bintouf  had  gone  before  her,  drawing  with 
him  her  girPs  heart ;  and,  scarcely  lust,  the 
•orrowful  messenger  thinks  of  his  own  deli- 
cate Euphie,  so  little  able  to  boar  such  a  shock 
—and  he  shrinks  and  trembles  at  the  door. 


The  hair  upon  his  brow  is  wet ;  there  is  a 
cold  dew  over  his  face,  and  his  fingers  now 
will  scarcely  lose  their  hold  of  that  bit  of 
broken  wooa.  But  they  have  seen  him  with- 
in, and  some  one  rushes  suddenly  to  the  door. 
He  hears  a  great  cry  of  mingled  yoices,  ask- 
ing what  it  is,  and  feels  them  all  crowding 
round  him.  There  he  stands  by  his  own 
bright  hearth,  his  wife  clinging  to  his  arm, 
his  mother  gazing  in  his  face,  till  he  thinks 
his  heart  wiU  burst  —  stands  full  in  the  rays 
of  the  gay  firelight,  which  mocks  him  like  the 
sunshine,  holding  his  witness  in  his  hand. 

Nor  has  he  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  hie 
humble  sympathizers,  and  transferred  the 
painful  task  of  telling  the  news  to  the  minis- 
ter. He  has  come  to  do  it  himself,  alone  and 
unsupported ;  and  the  questions  ihey  pour 
upon  his  ears  —  questions  suggestive  of  soma 
trivial  misery,  so  much  under  the  mark  of 
the  true  one  that  he  could  laugh  at  them  ia 
bitter  mockery  —  go  near  to  make  him  mad. 
And  at  last,  suffering  far  too  intensely  himself 
to  remember  any  of  the  commonplaces  of 
preparation,  the  usual  modes  of  '*  breaking" 
such  a  piece  of  terrible  intelligence  to  those 
most  dearly  concerned,  John  bursts  into  the 
heart  of  the  subject  with  one  desperate  efSbri* 
He  would  fain  say  something  gentler,  but  ha 
cannot.  Nothing  will  come  from  his  parched 
lips  but  the  abrupt  and  utmost  truth. 

'*  The  sloop 's  gone  down  atween  this  and 
St.  Minans ;  they  've  never  been  heard  tell 
of  in  Anster.  I  found  a  bit  of  the  wreck  on 
the  shore — ye  a'  mind  it;  and  there's  no 
anithcr  token  of  them,  man  or  boat,  except  al 
the  bottom  of  the  sea!" 

John's  hoarse,  breathless  whisper  was  brok- 
en by  a  scream  —  it  was  but  Euphie,  who 
had  in  this  intimation  only  a  great  shock, 
but  scarcely  any  bereavement — and  on  his 
disengaged  arm  Ailie  Rintoul  laid  a  savage 
grasp,  griping  him  like  a  tiger  —  **  Say  it 's  a 
tee  —  say  it 's  a  story  you  *ve  made  —  and  I  'U 
no  curse  ye,  John  Rintoul !" 

But  Kirstin  Beatoun  said  not  a  word.  Her 
eyes  turned  upon  her  son  with  a  vacant  stare, 
and  her  fingers  kept  opening  and  shutting 
with  a  strange  idiotic  motion  ;  then,  suddenly 
starting,  she  lifted  up  her  hands,  and  beni 
her  cowering  head  under  their  shadow,  pressing 
her  fingers  over  the  eyes  that  would  not  close. 
John  made  no  answer  to  the  fierce  question 
of  his  aunt  —  said  nothing  to  soothe  the  ter- 
ror of  Euphie ;  his  whole  attention  was  given 
to  his  mother. 

There  was  a  solemn  pause  —  for  even  Ailie 
did  not  venture  to  speak  now,  till  the  wifd 
and  mother,  doubly  oereaved,  had  wakened 
from  her  stupor — and  nothing  but  the  k>w 
moans  and  sobs  of  Euphie  disturbed  tha 
silence.  It  was  but  momentary,  for  thej 
woke  the  stunned  heart  of  Kirstin,  and  roused 
her  to  know  her  erief. 

«« Gomfiort  the  oit  poor  thing,  John— eol»- 
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fort  her,"  said  bis  mother  saddcniy;  **Tox 
sho  bos  her  prop  and  her  staff  left  to  her,  and 
has  never  heard  the  foot  of  deadly  sorrow  a' 
her  days.  Tlie  auld  man  and  Patie  —  baith 
gane  —  a'  gane  —  I  ken  it  *s  true  —  I  'm  as- 
sured in  my  uin  mind  it  *s  true ;  but  I  *ye  nae 
feeling  o  *t,  man  — nae  feeling  o*t  —  nae  mair 
than  cauld  iron  or  sttine."  ^ 

And,  with  a  pitiful  smile  quivering  upon 
her  lip,  and  her  eye  gleaming  dry  and  teur^ 
less,  Kirstin  turned  to  pace  up  and  down  the 
little  apartment.  Strangely  different  in  tho 
first  eff  )rt  of  her  scarcely  less  intense  grief, 
Ailie  Rintoul  turned  now  fiercely  upon  John  — 

'*  Have  ye  nae  mair  proof  but  this  ?  A  wave 
might  wrench  away  a  companion-door  that 
wouldna  itmnder  a  sloop  —  are  ye  eaun  to  be 
content  with  this,  John  Rintoul  ?  lie 's  gane 
through  as  mony  storms  as  there  's  gray  hairs 
on  his  head  —  and  ilka  ane  of  them  is  num- 
bered. Am  I  to  believe  the  Lord  would  for- 
sake his  uin  ?  I  tell  ye  ye  're  wrang — ye  're 
•*  wrang  —  I  '11  never  believe  it.  He  may  be 
driven  out  a  hundred  mile,  or  stranded  on  a 
desolate  place,  or  ta'en  refuge,  or  fechting  on 
the  sea ;  —  but  ye  needna  tell  me  —  I  ken  — 
I  ken  —  I  '11  believe  ye  the  Judgment 's  to 
be  the  morn,  afore  1  believe  my  brother 's 
lost." 

Hot  tears  blinded  Ailic's  eyes,  and  all  the 
■tiff  sedatencss  of  her  mien  had  vanished  in 
the  wild  gestures  with  which  these  words 
hurried  from  her  lips  ;  sho  paused,  at  length, 
worn  out  and  trembling  with  feverish  excite- 
ment, and  turned  to  the  window  to  look  out 
bn  the  sea.  John,  still  more  completely  ex- 
hausted, and  lost  in  the  deep,  hopeless  de- 
spondency which  had  now  succeeded  to  the 
first  impatience  of  grief,  stood  at  the  table 
silent  and  unresponsive  still ;  and  the  slow, 
heavy  footsteps  of  Kirstin  Beatoun  sounded 
through  the  room  like  a  knell. 

**And  it  was  for  this  ye  minded  of  the 
bairns !  —  oh,  John,  my  man,  my  man  !  and 
it  was  for  this  the  Lord  warned  ye  with  a 
sight  of  them,  and  put  dark  words  into  your 
mouth,  that  I  kent  nae  meaning  to!  —  Na, 
Ailie  ;  no  lost ;  blessings  on  him  where  he  is, 
where  nae  blessing  fait !  I  never  had  dread 
iK>r  doubt  before,  out  put  him  freely  in  the 
Lord's  hand  to  come  and  ^ang  at  His  good 
pleasure  —  and  he  came  like  the  day,  and 
eaed  like  the  night,  as  constant,  serving  his 
Maker.  He 's  won  hame  at  last  —  ana  the 
Lord  help  me  for  a  puir  desolate  creature, 
that  am  past  kenning  what  my  trouble  is. 
Patie,  too ;  bairns  —  bairns,  ye  needna  think 
me  hard-hearted  because  I  canna  greet  —  but 
it 's  a'  cauld,  cauld,  like  the  blast  that  cast 
oar  boat  away." 

And  the  poor  widow  leaned  upon  the  wall, 
and  struggled  with  some  hard,  dry,  gasping 
■obe ;  but  no  tears  Ciime  to  soften  the  misery 
in  ber  eyes. 

AgDe9  waa  oowexing  in  a  corner,  like  one 


who  shrinks  from  a  great  blow ;  Euphie  wept 
and  lamented  passionately  and  aloud — boo 
felt  the  stroke  so  much  the  least  of  all. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

That  day  the  Firth  was  scoured  up  and 
down,  from  Inverkeithing  to  St.  Anarews, 
and  anxious  scouts  despatched  along  the  whole 
line  of  coast  to  search  at  least  for  other  evi- 
dence of  the  wreck.  Other  evidence  there 
was  none  to  be  found  —  nothing,  save  this 
solitary  fragment,  had  found  its  way  to  the 
home-shores  of  Fife,  and  the  sea  closed  hope- 
lessly over  all  trace  and  token  of  the  lost  ves- 
sel and  her  crew.  The  weather  continued 
brilliant  and  glowing,  full  of  sunshine  and 
fresh  winds ;  but  not  even  the  strong  hieh 
tides,  which  covered  Elie  shore  with  wreatha 
of  tangle  and  glistening  seaweed,  and  scat- 
tered driftwood  on  the  braes,  brought  any 
second  messenger  ashore,  to  confirm  the  re^ 
ord  of  the  first.  In  a  little  empty  chamber, 
in  the  roof  of  John  RintouKs  house,  this  tragic 
token  was  itself  preserved  ;  and  Euphie,  when 
he  disappeared  sometimes,  knew,  with  an  im- 
patient, half-displeased  sympathy,  that  he 
was  there  *—  there,  turning  over  the  senseleas 
fragment  in  his  hand,  carefully  pondering  its 
marks,  and  feeling  his  heart  betit  when  be 
discovered  a  new  jagged  point  in  its  outline, 
yet  never  drawing  forth  from  it  further  ti> 
dings  of  the  mystery  which  it  alone  could 
tell. 

And  by  and  by  a  stupefying  calm  fell  over 
all  their  excitement.  The  loss  of  the  *'£iv 
phemia"  came  to  be  a  matter  of  history  in 
the  district,  of  which  people  told  with  heads 
sympathetically  shaken,  and  exclamations  of 
grave  nity,  just  as  Kirstin  Beatoun  herself 
spoke  last  year  of  the  boats  lost  at  *'  the 
drave."  There  were  circumstances  connected 
with  tho  story,  remarkable,  and  claiming 
special  notice  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  total  di»- 
appearance  of  the  wreck  —  all  but  the  one 
singular  token  which  John  Rintoul  himself 
had  found ;  but  the  story  itself  was  not  re- 
markable—  nothing  more  noteworthy  or  h»- 
mentable  than  the  fall  of  a  knight  in  harness^ 
or  a  soldier  in  the  field  of  battle,  was  the  loss 
of  a  sailor  in  the  wild  element  which  he  lived 
but  to  struggle  with ;  and  only  another  story 
of  shipwreck,  distinguished  by  a  special  mys- 
tery, was  added  to  the  far  too  abundant  store 
of  such  calamities  known  to  the  dwellers  of 
the  east  coast. 

And  *'  the  Elie,"  with  its  q^uiet  monotonr 
of  life —  the  bustle  of  leave-taking  with  which 
its  few  small  vessels  sailed,  its  fishing-boats 
went  and  came,  and  its  little  commotion  of 
country  business — the  market  of  its  small 
province  of  farms — wenl  on  without  a  change. 
A  visible  outward  gravity  and  solemness  tell 
upon  two  or  three  households,  who  made  no 
moan  of  their  affliction  —  no  small  repining 
and  complaint  on  the  part  of  Samuel  Baebum 
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sod  bis  vrife,  now  suddenly  fallen  into  com- 
paintive  poverty ;  but  all  the  widening  outer 
cdroles  bad  died  out  of  the  placid  water,  and 
odIj  a  single  snot  remained  to  tell  where  so 
many  hopes  haa  gone  down  into  the  sea. 

And  looking  into  Kirstin  Beatoun's  sole 
apartment,  with  all  its  minute  regularity  of 
order — its  well-swept  earthen  floor  and  shin- 
ing fireplace,  with  the  great  empty  **  kettle," 
which  she  once  needed  in  the  old  family 
.  times,  standing  upon  the  side  of  the  grate, 
even  when  the  little  vessel  she  used  herself- 
hong  from  the  crook,  a  speck  in  the  large, 
hospitable  chimney — you  scarcely  could  have 
fancied  that  the  house  was  desolate.  There 
were  one  or  two  signs  noticeable  enough,  if 
Toa  bad  crossed  the  threshold  before,  ere  this 
dIow  fell  on  Kirstin 's  life.  No  sound  in  the 
hushed  house  but  the  constant  voice  of  the 
eight-day  clock,  telling  hours  and  minutes,  of 
which  none  were  spent  idly  even  now.  No 
bits  of  tunes  hummed  out  of  the  house-moth- 
er*! contented  heart  —  no  little  communica- 
tion made  to  herself  or  to  a  passing  neighbor, 
and  even  no  passing  neighbor  throwing  in  a 
word  of  daily  news  from  the  thresh (3^d,  as 
thoT  used  to  do  every  hour ;  for  the  door  it- 
self stood  no  longer  open,  inviting  chance 
Tisitants  or  voices.  Like  a  veil  over  a  widow  *s 
Hms,  this  closed  door  chilled  all  voluble  svm- 

Eatfaizers  round,  and  impressed  the  neighbor- 
ood  with  a  deeper  sense  of  widowhoca  and 
desolation  than  almost  any  other  visible  token 
could  have  done.  The  very  children  paused 
and  grew  silent,  wondering  with  wistful  eyes 
before  the  closed  door ;  and  solemn  was  the 
greenish  light  within,  coming  solely,  as  it  never 
oame  before,  through  the  thick,  small  window- 
panes  and  half-drawn  curtains,  upon  Kirstin 
nerself,  sitting  before  the  fire  in  the  profound 
silence,  working  nets  or  knitting  sUxskinra, 
spinning  wool  or  hemp  —  no  longer  for  the 
kindly  household  needs  which  it  was  such 
joy  to  supply  —  no  longer  for  the  winter  fish- 
ing, or  tne  herring  drove,  in  which  she  her- 
seff  had  all  the  personal  interest  which  a 
fisherman's  wife  takes  in  the  success  of  '*  our 
boat*'  —  but  for  the  bare  and  meagre  daily 
bread  which  she  had  now  to  win  with  her 
awn  hands. 

She  is  sitting  there  now,  with  the  fire 
throwing  some  ruddy  shade  upon  her — sit- 
ting in  the  full  daylight,  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor.  There  is  a  significance  even  in  the 
place  where  she  chooses  to  put  her  chair  and 
wheel,  for  Kirstin  is  in  no  one's  way  now,  and 
does  not  need  to  leave  the  *'  clear  floor,"  for 
which  she  would  once  have  contended .  With- 
out, it  is  a  May  day,  fresh  and  fragrant,  and 
tha  clear  water  on  Elie  shore  has  forgotten 
the  boisterous  mirth  of  early  spring,  and  out 
of  its  schoolboy  din  has  gone  back  into  an 
snfiuit's  sweet  composure,  and  breaks  in  sunny 
ripples,  soft  and  quiet,  upon  the  narrow  riia. 


of  golden  sftnd.  But  there  comes  nosunshino 
here,  to  throw  a  passing  radiance  upon  this 
still  figure,  with  its  drooping  head  and  widow's 
cap,  the  wheel  moving  rapidly  before  her,  and 
the  monotonous  continual  motion  of  foot  and 
hand.  There  is  something  strangely  im^ 
pressive  in  this  combination  of  perfect  stillness 
and  constant  mechanical  motion  —  a  mystis 
mesmeric  efiect  binding  the  spectator  as  by  a 
spell.  The  wheel  moves  on,  and  so  does  tha 
hand  that  sways  it;  but  not  by  so  much  as 
the  lifting  of  an  eyelid  does  Kirstin  show  any 
sign  of  animation  except  this. 

let  she  has  visitors  to-day.  By  the  sids 
of  the  fire,  iust  opposite  that  great  wooden 
arm-chair  which  no  one  ventures  to  sit  down 
in,  Mrs.  Plenderleath,  with  a  black  gown 
heavily  trimmed  with  crape,  and  ghastly 
black  ribbons  about  her  cap,  sits  solemnly 
silent  too.  Kirstin  has  no  mourning  except  tlie 
widow's  cap  which  surrounds  her  unmoving 
face  ---  her  everyday  petticoat  and  shortgown 
remain  the  some,  and  she  can  only  afibrd  to 
wear  her  new  mournings  on  Sabbath-days* 
but  there  is  a  satisfaction  to  the  richer  Ailie 
in  bearing  constantly  the  memorials  of  their 
woe.  Cold  and  groy,  and  sharply  drawn,  the 
thin  lines  of  Ailie's  face  bear  something  like 
a  high  strain  of  irritation  and  impatience  in 
their  grief.  Her  eyes  are  excited  and  wan- 
dering—  deeply  hollowed,  too,  within  these 
few  painful  weeks  —  and  her  lips  have  got 
a  fiishion  of  stronge,  rapid  motion,  quivering, 
and  framing  woras  as  it  seems,  though  the 
words  are  never  said. 

Just  behind  Kirstin,  sitting  on  a  low 
wooden  stool,  and  half  leaning  against  the 
elbow  of  the  vacant  arm-chair,  is  Agnes  Rae- 
burn.  Samuel,  her  father,  has  taken  the  loss 
of  the  sloop  as  a  personal  offence,  and  has  no 
commiseration  to  spare  for  the  sailors  who 
lost  his  property  along  with  their  lives ;  nor 
has  he  ever  professed  to  mourn  for  them ;  yel 
Agnes  has  a  homely  black-and-white  cotton 
gown,  OS  cheap  as  cotton  print  can  be  pro- 
cured, whereby  she  silently  testifies  her  **  re- 
spect" for  the  dead.  And  something  more 
signiflcant  than  her  mourning  speaks  in  those 
dark  shadows  under  her  eyes,  in  the  pallor  of 
her  thin  cheek,  and  in  the  lines  which  begin 
to  grow  far  more  clearly  marked  and  distinel 
than  they  should  have  been  for  years,  around 
the  grave  mouth,  which  never  relaxes  now  to 
anyfiiing  but  a  pathetic  smile.  But  it  is 
here  on^,  or  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  cham* 
her  at  home,  that  Agnes  permits  herself  the 
indulgence  of  this  grief.  Out  of  doors,  and 
among  strangers,  her  pride  sustains  her« 
She  will  not  have  any  one  say  that  she  is 
breaking,  for  Patie  Rintoul,  the  heart  whieh 
he  never  sought  in  words. 

Though  now  Agnes  is  solemnly  assnred 
that  he  would  have  sought  it,  and  that  Patio, 
wliose  dawning  devotion  she  had  scorned  99 
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far  as  appearance  went,  bore  for  her  that 
high  love  at  which  her  heart  trembles,  and 
which  none  may  scorn.  She  knows  it.  How  ? 
Bat  Agnes  thrills  over  all  her  frame,  and 
shrinks  back  and  shudders.  She  cannot  tell. 
A  dark  figure  crossing  the  street  through  the 
world  of  white  unshadowed  moonlight  —  a 
distant  step  echoing  over  the  stones  when  all 
the  peaceful  housekeepers  of  Elie  had  been  for 
hours  asleep  —  something  at  her  window 
shaking  the  casement  like  a  hand  that  fain 
would  open  it,  but  misht  not  —  and  stealthy 
•ounds,  as  of  subduea  footsteps,  stealing  all 
nieht  long  through  the  silent  house.  She 
thinks  that  thus  he  came  to  warn  her  —  he, 
Patie  —  now  the  one  perpetual  unnamed  He 
on  whom  her  heart  dwells  ;  she  thinks  the 
passing  yearning  spirit  took  this  only  means 
m  his  power  to  let  her  know  his  love,  as  he 
parted  with  his  mortal  life  ;  and  the  thought 
wraps  heart  and  soul  of  her  in  a  dim  dreamy 
awe. 

At  present  Agnes  is  knitting.  It  is 
Kirstin  s  work  —  work  that  she  does  at  night 
to  preserve  her  eves  from  the  more  remunera- 
tive labor  ;  —  and  so  they  sit  together  in  per- 
fect silence,  Ailie  Rintoul  now  and  tnen 
rustling  the  sleeves  of  her  black  silk  eown,  as 
•he  lifts  her  lar^e  brown  bony  hand  to  wipe 
the  continual  moisture  which  overflows,  as  out 
of  a  cup,  from  the  hollow  rim  under  her 
ef  es  —  Agnes  moving  her  fingers  quickly,  and 
making  a  sharp,  rapid  sound  with  her  wires 

—  Kirstin,  like  a  weird  woman,  with  rapt 
head  and  look  of  perfect  abstraction,  spinning 
01^,  with  that  constant  monotonous  movement 
of  foot  and  hand;  —  but  no  one  of  them 
stirring,  except  with  this  involuntary  gesture, 
ttod  none  saying  a  word  to  the  other. 

After  a  long  time  spent  in  this  silence, 
Ailie  rises  slowly  to  go  to  the  window.  The 
ohildren  without  think  her  something  like  a 
■pint  as  they  see  her  long,  colorless  fiiee, 
surrounded  with  borders  of  narrow  net  and 
bits  of  black  ribbon,  looking  out  over  the 
curtain.  Slowly  returning  and  resuming  her 
•eat,  Ailie  speaks : 

''You  said  John  was  to  be  down  firam 
Leiththeday?'* 

<<  Euphie  was  looking  for  him,"  said  Agnes. 
**  The  owner  of  the  4)rig  was  to  let  him  ken 
wl^ther  he  would  do  for  mate  this  morning, 
ao^  Euphie  was  busy  at  a'  his  class,  fi)r  he 
IhQueht  he  would  get  the  place." 

Auie  shook  her  head  bitterly.  Kirstin 
made  no  sign  ;  bat  the  humiliation,  and  loss, 
and  poverty,  were  an  aggravation  of  the  mis- 
fortune of  her  sister-in-law. 

*'  And  Euphie  said,  if  you  would  gang  there 

—  if  you  would  only  gang  hame!"  said 
A^es,  rising  to  lay  her  hand  hurriedly  on 
Kirstin  Beatoun's  shoulder;  ''for  it  breaks 
•yerybody's  heart  to  see  you  livinz  your  lana, 
and  working  this  way  night  and  oay." 


"  A'body  's  very  kind,"  said  Kirstin  steadilr, 
"  but  I  've  had  a  house  o*  my  ain  for  five-ana- 
forty  year,  and  I  canna  live  in  anither  woman -• 
now.  Na,  na,  Nannie  —  my  guid-danghtor 
is  very  weel  of  hersel,  and  pleases  John,  and 
I  'm  aye  glad  to  see  her  —  and  you  're  a  fina 
simple  hearted  creatur,  and  I  like  to  have  yoa< 
near  me  ;  but  I  maun  bide  in  my  ain  hooee, 
Nancy,  and  be  thankful  that  I  have  to  work 
to  keep  a  loof  over  my  head ;  it 's  aye  some- 
thing to  thole  thae  lang  days  for.  If  I  had 
plenty,  and  ease,  and  naething  to  do  bat  ta 
sit  with  my  hands  before  me,  I  would  either 
gang  daft  or  dee." 

"  But  there  's  on  odds  between  gaun  to  a 
strange  woman  *s  house  —  though  I^m  meai^ 
ine  nae  ill  to  John's  wife  —  and  coming  la 
mine,"  said  Mrs.  Plenderleath  ;  "  and  ye  eoald 
aye  hae  plenty  to  do,  Kirstin,  and  I  wouldoa 
be  against  ye  working,  for  I  kin  it  '•  a  grand 
divert  to  folk's  ain  thoughts." 

"Na,  Ailie,  na,"  answered  Kirstin  Bear 
toun ;  "  I  have  lost  a'thing  that  made  hama 
cheerie,  man  and  weans,  goods  and  gear ;  bol 
I  maun  keep  the  four  wirs  a'  my  days — it's 
what  was  hame  anoe,  and  it 's  everything  I 
hae.  When  my  time  comes,  and  I  'm  done 
with  earthly  dwellinss  —  the  Lord  send  it 
was  this  day !  —  the  plenishing  can  be  selll, 
and  the  siller  laid  by  for  little  Johnnie  when 
he  comes  to  be  a  man ;  but  I  maun  keep  my 
ain  hoose  a'  my  days." 

This  was  by  no  means  the  first  time  Kirstia 
had  declared  her  determination  ;  and  not 
even  the  faintest  lingering  hope  that  aotaa 
one  might  still  come  back  out  of  the  mysteri- 
ous sea,  which  had  swallowed  up  her  treasures, 
to  make  this  once  more  a  home  worth  living 
in,  inspired  her  in  her  purpose.  It  was 
simply  as  she  said.  Her  own  house,  and  the 
desire  to  retain  it,  was  all  she  had  now  re- 
maining in  this  life  ;  and  her  daily  work  was 
her  daily  strength,  and  kept  her  heart  alive. 

For  no  one  dreamt  of  the  little  Dutch  smug* 
gling  brig  storm-driven  up  the  Firth  on  yon 
tempestuous  March  nieht  —  no  one  knew  of 
the  yoan^,  pallid,  half-drowned  man  whom  tb« 
Dutch  skipper  could  not  choose  but  turn  and* 
to  save  ;  and  least  of  all  could  any  one  have 
imagined  the  strange,  pitiful  scene  on  board 
the  "Drei  Bnideren,"  where  the  pfx>r  young 
Scotch  sailor,  with  that  hardening  cut  upon 
his  brow,  lay  wild  in  the  delirium  of  brain 
fever,  ravine  fiercely  in  the  unknown  tongoe, 
which  made  his  kindly,  rude  deliverers, 
gronped  round  his  bed,  shake  their  he  .ids,  and 
h)ok  doubtfully  at  one  another,  unable  to  di»- 
tinguish  a  single  word  intelligible  to  them  of 
all  his  lengthened  groanings.-  They  were  on 
the  high  seas  still,  slowly  drawing  near  their 
hiiyen  ;  and  even  now,  while  Kirstin  Beatoall 
sat  immovable  under  the  shadow  of  her  great 
hopeless  sorrow,  hope,  and  health ,  and  a  new 
Ul»  began  -to  dawn  again  upon  Patie  RinlonL 
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fhan  the  GenUeiiiiD*!  Bfagadne. 

]>a    TOUNO  —  DR.  AEENSIDB  —  JAMES 

BOSWBLIii 

DR.   TOUNG. 

Johnson  got  lozj  towards  the  ooDclusion  of 
bis  Ldves  of  the  Poets,  and  was  glad  to  accept 
the  offi)r  of  a  life  of  Young  from  Mr.  Herbert 
Orofl,  then  a  barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  af^r- 
wards  a  clergyman,  and  still  remembered  as 
Sir  Herbert  Croft,  and  as  the  author  of 
'^  LoTC  and  Madness,"  a  kind  of  novel  founded 
on  the  story  of  Mr.  Hackman  and  Miss  Ray. 
Orofl  was  the  friend  of  Dr.  Young's  son,  but, 
judging  from  the  Life,  he  would  not  appear 
to  oAve  known  much  of  Youne ;  while  he  has 
&llen  into  some  curious  blunders  that  deserve 
to  be  corrected  in  any  future  edition  of  John- 
son's Jiives.*  Croft,  however,  was  diligent 
in  his  inquiries  about  Young,  and  made  ap- 
plications for  information  about  him  to  several 
of  his  friends,  amone  others  to  Mrs.  Montagu, 
whose  letter  in  reply  I  was  allowed  to  copy 
from  the  original,  then  in  the  possession  of 
the  late  <*  Tom  Hill."  As  this  letter  merits 
publication,  and  has  never  been  in  print,  I 
aend  it  for  preservation  and  public  use  to  the 
pages  of  Sylvanus. 

rO    HERBERT    CROFT,   ESQ.,   BOUTHAMFTON    ROW, 

LONDON. 

Sandleford,  Sept.  17,  1782. 

Mrs.  Montagu  presents  her  compliments  to  Mr. 
Croft,  and  would  have  returned  an  answer  to  his 
letter  sooner,  but  being  in  the  country  it  was 
delayed  on  its  way  to  her.  In  regard  to  **  Res- 
ignation," the  matter  which  g^ve  occasion  to 
th»t  poem  was  simply  this  ;  Mrs.  Montagu  hav- 
ing observed  that  Mrs.  Boscawen,  in  her  great 
ai^  just  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  admiral,  seemed 
to  find  some  consolation  in  reading  Dr.  Young's 
Night  Thoughts,  she  wished  to  give  her  an  op- 
portunity of  conversing  with  him,  having  herself 
always  thought  his  unbounded  genius  appeared 
to  greater  advantage  in  the  companion  than  the 
aiftthor.  The  Christian  was  in  him  a  character 
more  inspired,  more  enraptured,  more  sublime, 
than  the  poet ;  and  in  his  ordinary  conTcrsa- 
tion  — 

letting  down  the  golden  chain  from  high, 

fie  drew  his  aadienoe  upward  to  the  sky. 

Mrs.  M.  therefore  proposed  to  Mrs.  Boscawen 
and  Mrs.  Carter  to  go  with  her  to  Welwyn.    It  is 
vnneoessary  to  add  that  the  visit  answered  every 
•Kpectation. 
Mrs.  Monta^  is  very  sorry  it  is  not  In  her 

*  Let  me  observe  here  that  I  oommenoedmj  now 
tecgelj  and  oariouslj  annotated  oopj  of  Johnson's 
Lives  in  the  year  1839,  and  that  I  have  nearly 
ready  for  publioation  a  new  edition  of  the  Lives, 
with  snoh  eorrections  and  new  matter  inserted  at 
■ly  own  uneeasing  love  for  the  work  has  enabled 
ma  to  supply.  —  P.  C. 


power  to  famish  Mr.  Croft  with  any  important 
circumstances  in  Br.  Young's  life  ;  but  he  was 
sunk  into  the  vale  of  years  and  quiet  retreat^ 
before  she  had  the  honor  and  happiness  of  hie 
acquaintance,  and  his  contemplation  being  then 
chiefly  intent  on  things  above  the  visible  diurnal 
sphere,  he  rarely  talked  of  the  earlier  and  more 
active  part  of  his  life.  From  others  she  has 
heard  many  things  greatly  to  his  credit ;  partic- 
ularly an  act  of  uncommon  liberality  to  his  lady's 
daughter  by  her  first  husband  ;  but  as  they 
were  delivered  to  her  in  the  vague  relations  of 
common  discourse,  she  cannot  speak  of  them 
with  such  certainty  and  precision  as  Mr.  Croft's 
purpose  requires.  This  deficiency  she  greatly 
laments,  not  only  on  account  of  the  honor  they 
would  have  done  to  the  memory  of  her  departed 
friend,  but  likewise  for  the  sake  of  the  world,  to 
whom  they  would  have  held  forth  patterns  of 
right  and  noble  conduct  Though  right  and 
wrong  are  declared  and  made  known  to  us  by 
higher  wisdom  than  human  wisdom,  yet  such  is 
the  perverseness  of  mankind  they  are  more  apt 
to  be  influenced  by  the  example  of ,  persons  cele- 
brated for  their  parts  than  by  pure  precept ;  Ibr 
the  same  reason,  in  an  unbelieving  age,  the  in- 
terests of  religion  are  connected  with  the  charac- 
ter of  a  man  so  distinguished  for  piety  as  Dr. 
Young.  Though  unable  to  assist  Mr.  Croft,  sha 
must  ever  respect  him  for  endeavoring  to  get 
information  fW>m  Br.  Young's  friends  concerning  . 
him,  instead  of  collecting  from  the  whispers  o? 
calumny  idle  tales  by  which  to  blast  the  memory 
of  a  good  man,  and  prevent  the  edification  of  a 
good  example. 

DR.  AKENSIDB. 

Akenside's  share  in  **  Dodsley's  Museum,** 
and  the  remuneration  he  received  from  Dods- 
ley  for  his  services  in  that  work,  have  escaped 
his  biographer.  All  that  Mr.  Dyce  says  on 
the  subject,  in  his  able  and  otherwise  ample 
life  of  tne  poet,  is  as  follows :  **  llo  also  con- 
tributed to  Dodsley's  excellent  periodical 
publication.  The  Auiseum,  or  Literary  and 
Historical  Register,  several  prose  papers  which 
deserve  to  be  reprinted."  The  following  doc- 
ument, from  the  original  in  my  possession,  i«  . 
new  to  the  biography  of  the  poet :  — 

Janj.  20, 1745-6. 

Br.  Akinside  ingages  to  Mr.  Bodsley  for  six 
months,  commencing  the  25th  of  March  next — 

To  prepare  and  have  ready  for  the  press  once 
a  fortnight,  one  Essay,  whenever  necessary,  tot 
carrying  on  a  work  to  be  called  The  Museum. 
And  alao» 

To  prepare  and  have  ready  for  the  press, 
once  a  fortnight,  an  account  of  the  most  ood-> 
siderable  books  in  English,  Latin,  Freqoh,  or 
Italian,  which  have  been  lately  published,  and 
which  Mr.  Bodsley  shall  furnish  ;  and  the  said 
Account  of  Books  shall  be  so  much  in  quantity  as, 
along  with  the  Essay  above  mentioned,  may  fiU  p 
sheet  and  a  half  in  small  pica,  whenever  ao 
much  is  neoessaxy  for  carrying  on    the  sakl 
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Br.  Akinside  also  engages  to  saperviBe  the 
whole,  and  to  correct  the  press  of  his  own  part. 
On  condition  — 

That  Mr.  Dodsley  shall  pay  to  Dr.  Akinside 
fifty  pounds  on  or  before  the  27th  of  September 
next 

*T  is  also  agreed  that  so  long  as  Mr.  Dodsley 
thinks  proper  to  continue  the  paper,  and  so  long 
IS  Dr.  Akioside  consents  to  manage  it,  the  terms 
abo^e  mentioned  shall  remain  in  force,  and  not 
less  than  an  hundred  pounds  per  annum  be  of- 
faed.  bv  Dr.  Dodsley,  nor  more  insisted  on  by  Dr. 
Akmside,  as  witness  our  hands, 

Mark  Akinside. 
robt.  dodslet. 

This  document  is  ia  Akensido's  handwrit- 
ing. 

JAMES  BOSWELL. 

It  is  not~known  that  Sir  Alexander  Boswell 
inherited  his  love  of  poetry  from  his  father, 
and  that  the  biographer  of  Johnson,  like  his 
•on,  was  occasionally  a  poet.  The  following 
long,  DOW  first  printed,  and  from  the  original 
in  fiosweirs  own  handwriting,  was  written 
by  the  charming  biographer  of  Johnson,  in 
commemoration  of  a  tour  he  made  with  the 
/amous  Mrs.  Rudd  whilst  she  was  under  his 
protection,  and  fur  living  with  whom  he  was 
nearly  disinherited  by  his  father.  Boswell 
oooasionally  sung  the  song  on  the  Home  Cir- 
•ait. 

LURGAN  CLANBRAS8IL. 

A  SUPPOSED  miSH  SOKQ. 
1*un€  —Drunk  at  night  and  diy  in  the  mondng. 

O  Lurgan  Clanbrassil !  how  sweet  is  thy  sound 

To  my  tender  remembrance  as  Love*s  sacred 
ground; 

For  there  gentle  Fainclagh  first  charmed  my 
sight, 

And  filled  my  young  heart  with  a  fluttering  de- 
light. 

When  I  thought  her  my  own,  0  !  too  short  seemed 

the  day 
la  a  jaunt  to  Down  Patrick,  or  a  trip  on  the 

sea ; 
To  describe  what  I  felt  then  all  language  were 

vain, 
'T  was  in  truth  what  the  poets  have  studied  to 

feign. 

B«t  I  found,  oh  !  alas  !  that  e*en  she  conld  de- 
ceive. 

Then  nothing  was  left  but  to  sigh,  weep,  and 
rave  ; 

Distracted  I  fled  from  my  dear  native  shore. 

Resolved  to  see  Lurgan  Clanbrassil  no  more. 

Yet  still  in  some  moments  enchanted  T  find 

A  warm  ray  of  her  fondness  beam  soft  on  my 

mind : 
While  thus  in  bright  fancy  my  Angel  I  see, 
AU  the  world  is  a  Lurgan  Clanbrassil  to  ua. 


Of  Margaret  Caroline  Rudd,  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  forgeries  of  the  Perreau^, 
there  is  this  mentioned  in  BoswcU's  biogra- 
phy:— 

I  talked  a  good  deal  to  him  (Johnson)  of  tha 
celebrated  Margaret  Caroline  Rudd,  whom  I  had 
visited,  induced  by  the  fame  of  her  talents,  ad- 
dress, and  irresistible  power  of  fascination.  l\o 
a  lady  who  disapproved  of  my  visiting  her,  he 
said,  on  a  former  occasion,  **  Nay,  Madame, 
Boswell  is  in  the  right ;  I  should  have  visited  her 
myself,  were  it  not  that  tliey  have  now  a  trick  of 
putting  everything  into  the  newspapers.'*  This 
evening  he  exclaimed,  *'  i  envy  him  his  acquaint^ 
ance  with  Mrs.  Rudd.  * '  « 

Would  Johnson  have  envied  him  his  song  1 

Peter  Cunninguih. 
Kensington,  15/A  January ,  1853.         • 


The  New  Presidem  leaving  Horn. —  A 
painful  sensation  was  created  in  our  quiet  town 
by  the  departure  of  Gen.  Pierce  on  Monday  of 
last  week  for  Washington.  Few  men  have  been 
so  universally  honored  and  beloted  by  their 
neighbors  and  townsmen,  or  carried  with  them, 
when  they  changed  their  residence,  more  fervent 
good  wishes.  All  feel  that  they  have. lost  an 
ornament  of  our  society,  a  centre  of  attraction, 
and  a  personal  friend  ;  and  long  will  be  the  time 
before  the  void  will  be  filled  which  his  removal 
has  made.  While  his  generous  nature  and 
courteous  bearing,  uniting  a  graceful  dignity 
with  an  artless  frankness  and  unsuspecting  fb^ 
miliarity,  secured  the  devoted  affections  of  all 
who  approached  him,  his  talents  and  public  ser- 
vices procured  for  him  confidence,  respect  and 
honor,  as  far  as  he  was  known.  Since  his  nom- 
ination not  one  false  step  has  he  taken  ;  since  his 
election  to  the  highest  position  in  the  gift  of 
mortals,  not  one  indiscreet  act  has  he  done.  In 
the  excitement,  and  in  some  instances,  the  vio- 
lence and  virulence  of  electioneering  strife,  he 
bore  himself  with  an  exact  propriety,  and  sinos 
his  election  his  political  opponents  confess  to 
their  admiration  of  his  indomitable  independence 
and  matchless  power  of  keeping  his  own  secrets. 
The  most  crushing  calamity  has  saddened  his 
brow  and  his  heart,  but  it  has  secured  for  him 
the  sympathies  and  prayers  of  all  good  men,  and 
will,  as  we  doubt  not,  lift  up  his  thoughts  to  a 
Higher  Power  in  the  midst  of  the  honors,  the 
flatteries,  the  intrigues,  the  fawning,  and  the 
responsibilities  before  him.  He  goes  to  the  Whits 
House  with  a  patriotic  heart,  and  with  the  sol- 
emn purpose,  we  are  persuaded,  to  do  his  whole 
duty,  knowing  no  north,  no  south,  no  east,  uo 
west,  the  president  of  the  country  and  not  of  a 
section.  Ignoring  politics  and  parties,  we  oon- 
fess  to  our  grati&ation  at  the  honor  bestowed 
upon  our  little  New  Hampshire,  and  the  honor- 
able style  in  which  the  honor  will  be  sustained. 
—  Concord  Congregational  Journal, 


■    Therb  are  countenances  far  more   indecent 
than  th«  naked  form  of  the  Medioean  Venu& 
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Hand-Book  of  Universal  Geography.  Ed- 
ited by  T.  Carey  Callicot  12mo,  pp.  856.  Geo. 
P.  Putnam  &  Co. 

This  is  a  new  volume  of  Putnam's  useful  Home 
<Vclopedia,  containiDg  a  gazetteer  of  the  world, 
with  the  present  rapid  development  of  geograph- 
iottl  knowledge,  and  the  almost  incredible  changes 
that  are  dally  taking  place  in  national  affairs,  it 
Is  difficult  to  arrange  a  gazetteer  which  shall  not, 
in  some  respects,  prove  to  be  behind  the  age, 
when  it  comes  to  appear  before  the  public.  We 
have  a  proof  of  this  in  the  excellent  volume  now 
issued.  Based  on  Johnston's  Dictionary  of  Ge- 
ngrapliy,  it  shows  a  sood  deal  of  independent 
research,  and  an  evident  desire  for  the  attain- 
ment of  accuracy  by  consulting  various  author- 
ities. The  pains-taking  diligence  necessary  for 
the  completion  of  such  a  work,  and  which  can  l)e 
fully  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  been 
engaged  in  similar  undertakings,  has  evidently 
been  practised  by  th^  accomplished  editor.  Still, 
tieveral  errors  of  detail  have  escaped  his  eye, 
many  of  which  might  have  been  avoided  by  a 
comparison  of  the  most  recent  sources  of  infor- 
mation. For  instance,  under  the  head  of  Cam- 
bridge, we  are  told  that  Harvard  University  "  has 
27  professors  or  other  instructors,  and  53,000 
volumes  in  its  libraries."  This  is  entirely  wide 
of  the  mark.  The  editor  must  have  relied  on 
documents  of  a  quite  ancient  date.  It  is  singular 
that  where  perfect  accuracy  was  so  easily  attain- 
able, he  should  have  fallen  into,  such  glaring 
errors  in  regard  to  the  roost  prominent  American 
literary  institution.  Instead  of  27  instructors, 
Harvard  College  numbers  on  its  oatalogae  38 
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instructors,  besides  the  president,  profenofs 
emeriti,  officers  of  the  observatory  and  library, 
and  of  the  steward's  department,  and  proctors, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  45  persons,  omitting 
two  professorships  now  vacant  Instead  of 
**  58,000  volumes  in  its  libraries,"  the  public 
Library  contains  61,000  volumes,  the  Medical, 
Law,  and  Theological  Libraries,  over  19,000, 
and  the  Society  Libraries  of  the  students,  12,- 
000,  making  a  total  of  about  02,000  volumes. 
The  number  of  alumni  which  Mr.  Callicot  re- 
ports at  5,546,  of  whom  1,406  have  been  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel,  would  be  more  correctly  stated 
at  6,842,  of  whom  1,707  have  been  ministers. 
Under  the  head  of  the  **  United  States"  we  find 
several  statements  which  conflict  with  the  most 
recent  authorities.  The  exports  are  said  to  be 
$151,898,720,  and  imporU,  #178,138.318.  But, 
according  to  the  latest  documents,  the  total  ex- 

?orts  were  $218,388,011,  of  which  $196,689«- 
18  was  domestic  produce.  The  imports  for  the 
same  period  amounted  to  $216,224,932.  The 
number  of  steam  frigates  in  the  United  States 
navy  is  made  to  be  15,  which  is  too  large  a 
figure  by  at  least  10.  We  notice  several  errors 
also  in  the  statistics  of  foreign  cities,  espec- 
ially in  the  population,  which  often  varies  from 
that  given  by  the  best  recent  tables,  to  such  a 
degree,  as,  in  this  department,  to  make  the 
Gazetteer  rather  an  unsafe  guide.  The  prinoipal 
merit  of  the  work  consists  in  its  great  condensa- 
tion, which  enables  the  editor  to  compress  a^ 
extraordinary  amount  of  information  within  its 
pages,  and  Uie  fulness  with  which  it  treats  of 
American  geography,  especially  on  points  that 
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hfive  been  neglected  by  tbe  largest  European 
gaietteen.  With  all  the  defects  and  inaccaracies 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
welcome  addition  to  our  standard  works  of  refer- 
ence. ^-  Tribune, 


LOVE,  HOPE,  AND  PATIENCE  IN  EDUCA- 
TION. 

BT  8.  T.  COLIBIDGB. 

O'er  wayward  childhood  wonldflt  thou  hold  firm  rule, 
And  ran  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  faces  ; 
Love,  Hope,  and  Patience,  these  most  be  thy  graces, 
And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  keep  school. 
For  as  old  Atlas  on  his  broad  neck  places 
Heaven's  starry  globe,  and  there  rastains  it  —  so 
Do  these  upbear  the  little  world  below 
Of  Edacation  —  Patience,  Love,  and  Hope. 
Methinks,  I  see  them  grouped,  in  seemly  show. 
The  straightened  arms  upraised,  the  palms  aslope, 
And  robes  that  touching  as  adown  they  flow, 
Disthiotly  blend,  like  snow  embossed  in  snow. 
0  part  them  never !    If  Hope  prostrate  lie. 

Love  too  will  sink  and  die. 
But  Love  is  subtle,  and  doth  proof  derive 
From  her  own  life  that  Hope  is  yet  alive  ; 
And  bending  o'er  with  soul-transfusing  eyes. 
And  the  soft  Inurmurs  of  the  mother  dove, 
.Woos  back  the  fleeting  spirit  and  half  supplies  — 
ThnM  Love  repays  to  Hope  what  Hope  first  gave  to 

Love. 
Tet  haply  there  will  come  a  weary  day, 

When  overtasked  at  length 
Both  Love  and  Hope  beneath  the  load  give  way. 
Then  with  a  statue^s  smile,  a  statue's  strength. 
Stands  the  mute  sister,  Patience,  nothing  loth. 
And  both  supporting  does  the  work  of  both. 

We  desire  especially  to  commend  these  ad- 
mirable lines  to  our  readers.  As  a  poem  of  its 
kind,  it  is  well-nigh  perfect,  both  in  the  concep- 
tion and  the  execution.  It  is  philosophy,  senti- 
ment, beauty,  blended  into  one  by  the  harmoni- 
ous power  of  the  imagination.  As  a  study  of 
poetical  art,  it  requires,  as  all  poetry  of  a  high 
order,  thoughtful  and  imaginative  reading ; 
and  the  power  and  beauty  of  it  will  reveal 
themselves  on  repeated  perusal.  It  is,  too,  by 
virtue  of  its  excellence  as  poetry,  a  moral  as  well 
as  poetic  study.  Never  by  hand  of  heathen 
artist  —  sculptor  or  poet — never  in  marble  or  in 
pictured  words,  were  Aglaia,  Euphrosyne  and 
Thalia  shown  in  group  more  graceful,  or  attitude 
so  august  as  these  three  Christian  Graces.  They 
are  in.aged,  not  like  Atlas  stooping  with  bent 
neck  beneath  the  **  starry  globe,"  but  erect, 
**The  straightened  arms  upraised,  the  palms 
aslope,"  upbearing  their  burden.  They  stand, 
noi  like  the  nude  pagan  divinities,  but  draped 
with  Christian  modesty,  the  robes  blending  like 
"snow  embossed  in  snow."  This  stationary 
beauty  of  sculpture  changes  to  other  imagery,  to 
aymbolixe  the  course  of  the  moral  sentiments 
which  are  attendant  on  education.  Hope  is  the 
first  to  faint,  and  the  liib  of  Love  is  so  linked 
with  hers  that  if  Hope  fail,  **  Love  too  will  sink 
and  die."  There  is  a  fine  philosophy  of  the 
affections  shown  in  the  lines  which  tell  of  the 
subtle  proceai  by  which  Love  finds  in  her  own 
life  the  proof  that  Hope  is  not  dead  ;  and  then 
the  peculiar  power  of  the  imagination  creates 
Ikm  tMond  «zqui8)te  gnmp  — IiOV«.  **  with  soul- 


transfusing  eyes,"  bending  over  the  fhinting 
form  of  Hope  and  wooing  her  spirit  back  again. 
Last  of  all  in  this  drama  of  education,  yon  behold 
the  third  group  —  as  beautiful  and  more  smM 
— where  Love  and  Hope,  losing  heart,  would 
sink  beneath  the  k>ad,  but  that  **  the  mute  sister. 
Patience,"  stands  *'  with  a  statue's  smile,  » 
statue's  strength"  — and  **  both  supporting  does 
the  work  of  both." 

This  poem  resembles  in  its  philosophical  vein 
the  productions  of  some  of  Uie  early  Engltik 
poets,  but  is  superior  to  them  in  the  better 
proportions  of  the  poetic  and  philosophical  d»> 
ments  —  in  the  mastery  which  tlie  imaginatltn 
sustains  over  the  metaphysical  power.  With  all 
who  know  how  to  recognise  and  welcome  Tmth 
embodied  in  poetic  creations,  and  arrayed  in 
poetic  garb — with  all  who  look  on  poetry  as  » 
study,  the  poem,  we  are  confident,  will  find 
favor.  Especially  may  it  be  taken  to  heart  by 
all  who  in  any  way  have  a  duty  of  education  — 
who,  having  to  rule  over  "  wayward  childhood,'* 
are  fhin  to  look  at  the  same  time  upon  **  the 
light  of  happy  fkces."  The  mother,  in  whosa 
undying  instincts  towards  her  child  the  three 
Graces  of  education  have  the  truest  and  most 
beautiful  life — the  school-mistress,  ruling  restless 
childhood  — the  teacher,  who  governs  unruly  boy* 
hood,  or  guides  early  roanhocd  —  all  are  niade  to 
feel  that  Hope  often  sinks  sadly  down,  and  Love 
alone  can  win  her  fainting  spirit  back,  and 
histly,  how  Patience  must  needs  do  the  aU<4n8- 
taining  work,  when  her  two  sorrowing  sisters  are 
drooping  at  her  side.  Not  only  for  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  education  of  youth  is  this 
apologue  significant ;  it  comes  home  to  thoae, 
whose  sacrod  function  it  is  to  lead  their  lbllow«» 
beings  of  every  age — the  old  as  well  as  the 
young —  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  and  truth, 
and  they  who  teach  from  the  pulpit  and  from  the 
altar-side  have  full  cause  to  feel  the  need  of  the 
gracious  presence  of  Love,  Hope  and  Patience. 

This  poem  may  be  new  to  many  of  the  readers 
of  Coleridge's  poetry  ;  tbe  date  of  its  composition 
we  are  not  informed  of ;  it  appeared  for  the  first 
time,  we  believe,  in  the  edition  of  his  poems  pre- 
pared for  tlie  press  by  his  daughter,  the  lamented 
Mrs.  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  and  edited  in 
1852,  by  her  and  her  brother  the  Rev.  DerwenI 
Coleridge.  —  The  Regieter, 

The  historian  of  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth 
century  will  not  have  occasion  to  lament  the 
smallness,  either  in  value,  or  perhaps  in  extent, 
of  his  materials.  Already  we  have  had  Lives  of 
Byron,  Scott,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  Campbell, 
Cary,  Jeffrey,  &c.  Lord  John  Russell  is  giving 
us  the  Memoir  and  Diaries  of  Moore  ;  and  one 
of  the  publications  of  the  present  vear,  though 
as  yet  not  publicly  announced,  will  be  a  Lilb 
(though  a  brief  one)  of  William  Lisle  Bowles  — 
containing  his  early  correspondence  with  Cole- 
ridge. ]E&th  Southey  and  Coleridge,  it  will  be 
remembered,  were  constant  in  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  debt  of  obligation  which  their  early 
verse  was  under  to  the  muse  of  Bowles.  The 
Life  of  the  Vicar  of  Bremhill,  though  not  a  stiiv 
ring  one,  was  far  fW>ro  devoid  of  interest,  and  in 
good  hands  will  doubtless  form  a  pleasing  piotora 
ofpattorml  and  poetie  life. — Athenm^mi* 
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Wnm  the  EdlnboriBh  Berleir. 

1.  The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St,  Paul:  com- 
prising a  complete  Biography  of  the  Apostle , 
and  a  Translation  of  his  Letters,  inserted  ite 
Chronological  Order,  By  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
GoNTBBARB,  M.  A.,  lato  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  the  Rev.  J.  o. 
HowsoN,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  the  Collegiate 
Institution,  Liverpool.  With  Illastrations 
by  W.  H.  Bartlbtt.  2  yole.  4to.  London  : 
1860-1852. 

2.  The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St,  Paul,  By 
Thomas  Lewin,  M.  A.,  of  Trinity  Colleee, 
Oxford.    2  vols.  postSyo.    London  :  1851. 

Z,  Der  Aposiel  Paulus,  Yon  Karl  Scurader. 
6  yoU.  8yo.    Leipzig :  1830-1836. 

4.  Pflanzung    u,    Leilung    der    Christlichen 

Kirche  durch  die  Apostel.  Dritter  Abschnitt : 
die  Ausbreitung  dee  Chrietentliums  und 
Gnindung  der  Chris llichen  Kirche  durch 
die  Wiruamkeit  des  Apostels  Paulus. 
[Planting  and  Training  of  the  Christian 
Church  Sf  the  Apostles.  Third  Part :  The 
Propagation  of  Christianity  and  Founda- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church  by  the  Agency 
of  the  Apostle  Paul.]  Yon  Dr.  August 
Nkander.  4th  edition.  Pp.  134-152. 
Hamburg:  1847. 

5.  The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St,  Paul,  4*c. 

By  Jamks  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Jordan  Hill,  F. 
R.  S.,  ko.    London :  1848. 

Wb  see  eycry  reason  to  hail  the  kind  of 
attention  which  is  now  being  bestowed  on  the 
•tady  and  illustration  of  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures.  Those  fruits  of  collateral  inquiry 
which  the  last  age  erroneously  denominated 
the  evidences  of  Christianity,  while  they  are 
now  gathered  in  tenfold  abundance,  are  called 
by  their  right  names,  and  ranged  in  their 
proper  places.  The  more  accurate  philo- 
logical study  of  the  Greek  language,  —  the 
Kght  which  the  researches  of  Niebuhr  and 
others  haye  let  in  upon  the  contemporary  and 
earlier  history,  —  the  mtdtiplied  fbcilitics  for 
trayel,  and  the  advanced  intelligence  of  trav- 
ellers,—  have  contributed  to  increase  our 
meana  of  confirming  and  iUustrating  the  evan- 
gelic record.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot 
but  think  that  a  deeper  insight  into  the  char- 
acter of  Christianity  itself  has  led  us  to  ^ve 
all  such  accessories  their  true  importance,  and 
no  more.  The  stranger  may  gaze  with  won- 
der at  the  fiur-stretching  outworks  and  bastions 
of  the  fortress ;  but  he  who  dwells  vrithin, 
knows  that  its  strength  is  not  only,  nor 
chiefly,  in  theso. 

The  reader  who  feels  the  force  of  our  last 
remark,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  joining  us 
ia  Ihe  asBumption,  with  which  we  ahall  pro- 


ceed to  the  conaderation  of  the  works  men- 
tioned at  the  head  of  this  article. 

We  assume,  that  it  was  the  Divine  inten- 
tion to  reveal  a  religion,  which  should  su£5ce 
for  the  moral  and  intellectual  elevation  of  all 
mankind;  which,  laying  its  foundations  in 
individual  convictions,  should  clear  and  exalt 
the  conscience,  purify  the  aflbctions,  ennoble 
the  intellect ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  dis- 
closed a  hope  common  to  all  men,  and  cap^ 
ble  of  sustaining  under  every  possible  trial  of 
humanity.  We  assume,  further,  that  tMs 
religion  was  Christianity,  And  we  are  thus 
led  to  the  contemplation  of  definite  historical 
fisKsts.  Christianity  was  introduced  into  the 
world  at  a  certain  time,  and  under  certain 
circumstances.  Can  we,  by  examination  of 
the  state  of  mankind  at  the  time,  perceive  any 
remarkable  preparations  for  the  assumed  work 
which  Christianity  haid  to  accomplish  ?  Periods 
of  this  world's  history  may  be  conceived, 
singularly  unfitted  for  the  promulgation  of  a 
religion  which  was  to  take  general  hold  on 
mankind.  Does  the  period  of  the  promulga- 
tion of  Christianity  present  any  remarkable 
contraat  to  these  ? 

Again :  if  it  was  the  intention  of  the  AU- 
jnae  to  bring  the  whole  of  mankind  under 
one  bond  of  union,  we  might  imagine  that 
there  would  be  visible  in  history  some  traoes 
of  previous  preparation ;  that  amidst  the  wars 
of  states,  and  the  conflict  of  opinions,  we 
should  find  some  advance  made  towards  the 
possibility  and  efficacy  of  sneh  a  blending  of 
both,  as  was  destined  hereafter  to  take  place. 
Nay,  we  may  go  farther  than  this.  Exclud- 
ing mere  chance  firom  any  part  in  the  arrange- 
ment  of  man's  world,  wo  may  fairly  say  d 
priori,  that  we  might  expect  to  find  some 
adaptations  in  local  circumstances  themselves, 
to  the  end  which  was  to  be  answered.  IStu- 
ations  might  be  conceived,,  which  should  be 
most  adverse  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
end  assumed.  Was  Christianity  introduced 
in  those  situations,  or  in  others  of  a  very 
di£^nt  character? 

Again,  if  Christianity  is  to  bo  /ounded  in 
individual  convictions,  the  weapon  of  its  war- 
fiure,  above  all  others,  must  be  persuasion; 
and  in  order  to  persuasion,  there  must  be 
one  able  to  persuade.  Do  wo  find  any  pro- 
vision made  for  such  a  persuader  ?  The  work 
will  be  no  ordinary  nor  easy  one.  The  con- 
flicting elements  of  the  andent  social  system 
could  never  be  amalgamated,  but  by  one 
specially  and  unusually  pr^fwred  for  the  task. 
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The  hierarchical  pnjudioe  of  the  Jew,  the 
intellectual  pride  of  the  Greek,  the  political 
preeminence  of  the  Roman,  would  present 
insuperable  obstacles  to  any  man  who  was  not* 
capaole  of  entering  into  and  dealing  with 
each,  not  as  extraneous  to  himself,  but  as  a 
part  of  his  own  character  and  personality. 
And  more  than  this.  The  religion  of  Christ 
was,  from  each  of  these  elements,  itself  in 
danger.  It  might  become  hierarchical  and 
Judaistic,  or  philosophic  and  Grecian,  or 
might  lose  its  great  characteristics  in  the 
political  liberalism  of  Rome.  It  would  need 
one  singularly  fitted  by  education  and  tem- 
perament, to  mark  boldly  and  keenly  the  out- 
lines of  the  faith  to  be  preached ;  who,  while 
he  recognized  the  legitimacy  of  the  Judaistic 
aud  Grecian  elements  in  Christianity,  and 
laid  down  the  canons  of  ci?il  and  political 
conformity,  might  yet  be  under  exclusive  sub- 
jection to  none  of  Uiese,  but  able  to  wield  and 
attemper  them  all. 

Have  we  any  traces  of  the  reparation  of  a 
workman  for  such  a  work  1  Does  any  appear 
on  the  stage  of  the  early  Christian  period, 
answering  to  these  unusnal  and  difficalt 
requirements  ?  Can  we  find  any  person  able , ' 
at  that  time  of  strange  complication  and 
difficulty,  to  carry  out  all  fnen''s  religion  among 
all  men? 

Our  readers  will  excuse  ns  for  entering 
somewhat  into  these  questions,  and  endeavor- 
ins  popnlarly  to  state  the  resolution  of  them 
with  which  Providence,  in  the  course  of  his- 
toiy,  has  furnished  us.  They  will  thus  be 
better  able  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  the 
service  which  has  been  rendered  to  the  Chris- 
tian world  by  the  authors  whose  works  are 
mentioned  at  the  head  of  the  present  article. 

Mr.  Howson  strikingly  remarks  (p.  4), 
■<  The  city  of  God  was  built  at  the  confluence 
-  of  three  civilizations.*'  The  Jews,  the  Greeks, 
the  Romans,  had  each  borne  their  part  in  the 
preparation  of  the  world  for  the  Gospel. 
**  Tney  were"  (it  is  the  saying  of  Dr.  Arnold, 
Life,  ii.  413,  2nd  edition)  *'  the  three  peoples 
of  God's  election :  two  for  things  temporal, 
one  for  things  eternal.  Yet  even  in  the 
thines  eternal  they  were  allowed  to  minister : 
Greek  cultivation,  and  Roman  polity,  pre- 
pared men  for  Christianity." 

The  first  pages  of  the  mther  of  history  are 
devoted  to  tracing  the  original  quarrels  and 
reprisals  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  op- 
posite coasts  of  £urope  and  Asia.  And  if 
ever  two  continents  were  designed  for  inter- 
course, these  surely  were.  l%e  Grecian  or 
Asiatic  fisherman  could  hardly  sail  out  from 
the  beach  of  his  native  creek  without  being 
tempted  onward  by  the  blue  islands  in  the 
distance,  which,  like  so  many  stepping-stones 
to  another  land,  stud  the  waters  of  the 
^Igssan.  Adventure  in  the  early  ages  was 
iaseparable  from    piracy:    and  as  Tillages 


banded  into  states,  and  states  into  confeder- 
acies, piracy  became  war,  and  war  broog^t 
national  glory.  Thus  the  first  undying  song 
celebrates  the  expedition  of  the  confederate 
Greeks  to  Troy  in  reprisal  for  the  rape  of 
Helen.  Nor  should  the  commercial  element 
in  this  early  intercourse  be  foi«»tten ;  nor 
the  important  fact,  that  one  article  of  com- 
merce was  the  persons  of  men.  The  principal 
trading  cities  were  Tyre  and  Sidon  :  and  we 
have  in  the  prophecy  of  Joel  (whose  most 
probable  date  is  as  far  back  as  the  ninth 
century,  b.  c.*^  a  distinct  charge  against  the 
Tyrians  and  Sidonians,  that  they  had  **  sold 
the  children  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  to  the 
sons  of  the  Greciansf ,  that  they  might  remove 
them  far  from  their  border."  Thus  we  have 
the  Jew  at  a  very  early  period  carried  into 
Greece,  and  introduced  into  Grecian  families ; 
and  the  first  nucleus  formed  of  that  vast  dis- 
persion, which  we  witness  in  subsequent 
nistory.  The  captivities,  first  of  Israel,  then 
of  Judah,  can  hardly  fail  to  have  driven 
westward,  through  Asia  Minor  and  the  Greek 
colonies,  some  scattered  portions  of  the  main 
bodies  of  captives.  And  doubtless  the  Inreak- 
up  of  the  great  remnant  of  Xerxes'  army 
under  Mardonius  added  considerably  to  the 
number  of  Jews  in  Greece.  Mr.  How8(a  has 
remarked  (vol.  i.  p.  18),  that  about  the  time 
of  the  battles  of  Salamis  and  Marathon,  a 
Jew  was  the  minister,  another  Jew  the  cup- 
bearer, and  a  Jewess  the  consbrt  of  the  Per- 
sian monarch.  Great  indeed  must  have  been 
the  number  of  Jews  settled  throughout  the 
East.!  The  small  gleaning  which  returned 
with  Ezra  and  Nebemiah  was  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  those  who  remained  contented  in 
the  land  of  exile.  Asia  was  full  of  Jews. 
On  the  coast  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Mgaeaxi, 
along  the  Asiatic,  European  and  African  sides, 
we  mid  Jewstind  their  synagogues.  By  trade 
for  themselves,  or  by  the  policy  of  their 
patrons  and  conquerors,  they  had  been  thickly 
planted  in  their  chief  rising  seats  of  civilisa- 
tion and  commerce.  In  Antioch,  Alexandria, 
Cyrene,  Corinth,  Athens,  Thessalonica,  and 
many  other  well-known  cities,  we  hear  of 
Hebrew  settlements  more  or  less  considerable 
in  number. 

*  8m  the  various  opinions  given  and  disonsMd  by 
'Wiaer,  Bealworterbuch,  sub  voce, 
t  Joel  iii.    6,    (Ueb.  It.  6.)      The    words  are 

X  Mr.  Blackburn  refers  to  the  residenoe  of  Biekkl 
in  Assyria,  that  the  mighty  minister  to  the  eaptiVe 
Jews  settled  by  the  river  Chebar.  He  repeats,  en 
the  ftathority  of  Layard  (Nineveh  and  ita  Remahu\ 
that  the  description  by  Ezekiel  of  the  interior  of  the 
Assyrian  palaces  so  completely  corresponds  with  the 
monuments  of  Nimroud  and  Khorsabad,  that  there 
eaa  soaroely  be  a  doubt  that  Eiekiel  had  seen  the 
objects  which  he  describes,  —  the  figures  soalptarsd 
upon  the  wall  and  painted.  —  BladdmrnU  hmtvA^ 
iu  RiM  and  Ruin  <u  illuHrated  by  Andmi  SeHftmrn 
nd  Modwm 
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Nor  18  it  too  maoh  to  eav.  that  the  inOaence 
of  these  widely  dispersed  Jews  most  have 
been  everywhere  felt.  In  the  case  of  the  Jew 
aione  was  religion  bound  to  a  law  of  moral 
purity.  The  Jew  only  had  a  conscience,  in 
the  better  and  higher  sense.*  Every^'here  a 
mystery  to  the  surroonding  heathen,  despised 
hj  the  cultivated  and  learned,  he  yet  tound 
hv  way  into  the  bosom  of  households,  and 
Udd  hold  on  those  feelings  after  purity  and 
troth,  or  even  those  weaknesses  and  prone- 
neases  to  superstition,  which  are  common  to 
the  tender  in  a^,  or  sex,  or  bodily  conetitu- 
tioQ.  We  find,  m  some  of  the  most  renowned 
cities  of  the  East,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  female  inhabitants  had  embraced  Juda- 
iam.f  And  allowing  for  every  admixture  of 
•nperstition  and  misunderstanding,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  better  convictions,  and  a 
yearning  after  somethinz  more  solid  than 
Pacanism,  must  be  conceded  to  have  operated 
wi&ly  on  the  proselyte  class.  Where  such 
ftelings  existed,  the  way  was  being  admirably 
prepared  for  a  religion,  which,  founded  on  all 
that  was  true  and  permanent  in  Judaism, 
ifaonld  yet  winnow  off  the  efiete  and  temporary, 
and  embody  in  itself,  with  yet  loflier  sanc- 
tions, all  that  was  pure  and  good  in  it  before. 

Bat  this  was  not  always  the  character  of 
the  world-wide  Judaism  of  the  day.  Regard- 
ing the  conscientious  "  Ood-fearing''  proselyte 
as  the  mean,  we  have,  for  our  two  extremes, 
Pharisaism  and  Hellenism. 

The  Pharisaic  society  formed  a  hierarchico- 
political  combination  only  equalled  in  efficiency 
and  influence  by  that  of  the  Ulemas  in  Turkey 
or  the  Jesuits  m  modem  times,  and  forming 
to  this  last,  in  some  respects,  a  remarkable 
parallel.  Schrader|  has  vividly  depicted  the 
zeal,  aii^s,  and  practices  of  the  Pharisees. 
Bj  their  stem  theocratic  exclusiveness,  their 
minute  literal  observances,  their  proselytizing 
seal,  they  formed  the  inner  stronghold  of 
Judaism  —  the  conservative  power  which  kept 
inviolate  the  letter  long  afler  the  spirit  had 
departed.  At  the  same  time  that  the  gross 
materialism  of  their  expected  messianic  king- 
dom attracted  the  lower  and  selfish  multitude, 
the  apparent  earnestness  and  perfection  of 
their  legal  obedience  acted  as  a  lure  for  better 
and  loftier  spirits.  In  comparison  with  the 
importance  of  collections  for  the  temple,  the 
first  mora!  duties  were  set  aside  by  them ; 
wmgbed  a^nst  the  advancement  of  hierar- 
^  '    ^  Judaism,  justice  and  mercy  were  light 


*  Treffend  and  schdn  beseiohnet  De  Wette  als  die 
aimeiohaende  Bigenthnmlichkeit  dos  Hebrftiflohen 
Volkes,  dass  in  inm  von  Anfang  an  das  Qewiasen 
rsge  ist.  —  Neander,  Pfl.  n.  Leit.  p.  91. 

t  JosephoB,  Bell.  Jad.  ii.  20,  2,  says  of  the 
women  of  DamaMUfl,  that  they  were  anuaat  nXij 
hllyoi*  vnt]Yf/itag  rii  * luvSutxii  ■Sonaxtlq,  See 
alao  AoU  xiii.  SO  ;  xvii.  i.  12.    ' 

t  Vol.  ii.  oh.  4. 


altogether.  Their  history,  Kke  that  of  the 
body  to  whom  we  have  compared  them,  is 
one  of  intrigue,  turbulence,  and  bloodshed. 
We  find  them  in  the  courts  of  princes,  and  in 
the  houses  of  widows ;  praying  apart  in  the 
holy  places  at  Jerasalem,  and  mingling  with 
the  sreat  concourse  at  Rome  ;  the  stirrers-up 
of  the  people  to  sedition  and  tumult,  the 
secret  organizers  of  conspiracies,  and  suIk 
verters  of  thrones. 

From  this  compact  and  organized  body  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  Christianity  would 
meet  with  the  most  determined  opposition. 
They  had  been  the  bitterest  enemies  of  its 
Divine  Founder.  His  teaching  was  the  ne- 
gation  of^  all  their  views ;  its-  success  would 
be  death  to  their  dearest  hopes.  Moral  purity 
was  by  Him  upheld  at  the  expense  of  ceremo- 
nial correctness  ;  all  hierarchical  system  was 
abolished  by  a  religion  whose  foundations 
were  laid  in  individual  conviction  ;  the  mes- 
sianic pomp  of  the  expected  kingdom  was 
apparently  resolved  into  some  spiritual  reno- 
vation, to  them  unintelligible,  or,  if  under- 
stood, unwelcome.^ 

Such  was  one,  and  that  the  prevailing  el^ 
ment  in  the  Judaism  of  the  time ;  prevailing, 
not  because  numerically  the  greatest,  but  be- 
cause fn  it  was  concentrated  all  the  fire  and 
zeal  of  the  system ;  because  it  had  the  only 
organization,  the  only  perfect  unity  of  mutual 
understanding  and  action.  The  other,  ths 
Hellenistic  e&ment,  embraced  all  those  Jews 
who  had  become  mingled  with  Grecians,  used 
their  language,  and  had  learned  their  habits 
of  thought.  To  them,  for  the  most  part,  the 
sacred  tongue  was  unknown.  They  had  their 
own  version  of  the  Scriptures,  made  in  their 
great  metropolis,  Alexandria.  They  formed 
a  widely-spread  and  motley  combination  of 
various  grades  of  opinion  and  practice.  For 
the  most  part,  Hellenism  was  a  firuitless  at- 
tempt to  unite  principles  essentially  discord- 
ant. Its  philosophioo-allegoric  speculations 
on  Scripture  may  nave  amused  some  ingenious 
minds  like  that  of  Philo ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  refuge  which  its  purer  creed  offered 
at  small  cost  from  the  utter  abandonment 
and  hopelesness  of  heathenism,  attracted 
many  of  the  conscientious  and  upri]B;ht ;  but 
we  can  hardly  imagine  in  the  Hellenist  either 
logical  consistency,  or  very  fervent  zeal. 

As  regarded  Uhristianity,  Hellenistic  Ju- 
daism was  a  most  important  preparation. 
By  it  the  essential  truths  of  the  Old  Tester 
ment  had  lone  ago  been  clothed  in  the  lan« 
euoge  of  phuosophio  thought.  At  Alexai^> 
aria,  at  Antiocb,  at  £k>hesus,  the  weapons 
had  been  prepared,  with  which  the  war&xe 
of  persuasion  was  to  be  carried  on.  It  was 
the  link  between  the  schools  of  Athens  and' 
the  schools  of  the  Rabbis ;  the  form  in 
which,  if  at  all,  the  truths  of  Christianity 
most  be  presented  to  the  Grecian  mind.    Xhe 
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proceraes  of  dialectic  argtunent,  unknown  to 
eastern  composition,  were  eniinentlj  suited  to 
a  religion  whose  hearers  were  to  prove  all 
things,  in  order  to  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good.  And  it  was  now  no  new  thing  to 
Eave  sacred  truth  propounded  in  these  dialec- 
tic forms. 

We  have  thus  been  gradually  led  to  the 
second  great  element  in  the  social  system  at 
the  Christian  era — the  intellectual  culture  of 
Greece.  If  Humanity  is  to  be  gained  for  the 
highest  purposes,  the  reason  of  man  must  be 
satisfied,  and  his  intellect  ennobled  ;  nor  can 
that  be  the  religion  under  which  man's 
highest  state  is  to  be  realized,  which  is  not 
nrepared  to  enlist  and  consecrate  every  law- 
nil  use  of  his  powers  and  faculties  ;  U)  work 
in  the  lump  until  the  whole  is  leavened.  At 
the  same  time,  let  it  be  granted  that  this  is 
to  be  done,  not  by  unaided  human  power, 
but  by  a  revelation  from  above — ^and  it  is 
manifest  that  a  very  important  part  of  the 
preparation  for  receiving  such  a  gift  would 
be,  the  demonstration  of  the  insufficiency  of 
man  himself  to  attain  to  this  ennoblement  of 
his  powers.  And  this  is  the  work  which, 
in  the  designs  of  Providence,  was  accom- 
plished by  that  wonderful  development  of 
the  human  intellect  witnessed  in  ancient 
Greece.  That  a  height  of  intellectual  ex- 
eellence  should  there  have  been  reached 
which  has  never  since  been  attained — that 
in  philosophy,  in  art,  and  in  poesy,  the 
patterns  for  the  world  should  there  have  been 
aet  once  for  all,  will  surprise  only  those  who 
do  not  bear  this  purpose  in  mind. 

But  while  the  failure  of  Greek  philosophy 
to  regenerate  mankind  was  thus  in  pro^ss 
of  demonstration,  these  highest  exercises  of 
man's  intellect  were  but  preparing  the  way 
for  Him  who  was  to  come.  The  language 
of  the  Greeks  is  itself  a  wonderful  monument 
of  the  culminating  intellectual  period  of  our 
race.  In  no  other  tongue  under  heaven  can 
the  minutest  shiftings  and  distinctions  of  the 
mentul  feelings  be  expressed  with  so  much 
precision.  In  no  other  are  there  so  many 
varieties  of  construction  and  arran^ment,  by 
each  of  which  some  minute  distinction  of 
meaning  or  emphasis  is  given.  In  no  other 
language  have  we  so  many  apparently  in- 
significant particles,  by  which  the  exact 
reference  ot  secondary  clauses  to  the  main 
■ubjeet,  and  to  one  another,  can  be  marked  off 
and  determined.  In  that  langua^,  every 
term  reluting  to  things  human  or  divine  had 
already  been  discussed,  and  its  meaning  la- 
bored out  with  marvellous  patience  and 
ttoeurucy. 

Kor  was  Providence,  which  was  thus 
preparing  a  garb  for  Christianity,  wanting  in 
maaing^  it  (wnerally  known  and  used.  The 
dispersion  of  Greeks  is  hardly  less  wonderful 
thaa  that  of  Jews.    In  early  times,  their 


colonies  had  spread  along  the  coasts  of  ItaVf 
and  Sicily,  of  Africa  and  Asia  Minor.  Tbeii 
hostile  intercourse  or  intrigues  with  Persia 
had  gradually  carried  them  further  East;  till 
finally  the  conquests  of  Alexander  distributed 
the  Greek  tongue  and  influence  over  the 
whole  of  his  vast  but  fleeting  empire. 
Amidst  the  struggles  and  confusion  incident 
on  his  death,  this  one  effect  alone  of  his 
conquests  remained  undisturbed  and  increaa- 
ing.  All  the  dynastiea  which  sprang  from 
his  grave  were  Greek,  and  tended  to  consoli- 
date the  Grecian  element  which  his  victories 
had  first  introduced.  Greek  letters  and  arti 
became  everywhere  cultivated ;  the  language 
usurped  the  place  of  the  indigenous  tongues 
in  all  polite  intercourse.  Nor  was  Judaea 
exempt  from  this  influence.  Lying  between 
the  contending  kingdoms,  and  ever  involved 
in  their  quarrels,  it  too  received,  although 
slowly  and  reluctantly,  the  unhallowed  boon 
of  Grecian  culture. 

There  yet  wanted  a  political  power  whioh 
might  adjust  to  equilibrium  these  disturbing 
forces.  Had  the  world  been  seething  in  to- 
mult,  as  it  was  under  the  successors  of  Alex- 
ander, the  propagation  of  Christianity  would 
have  been,  liumunly  speaking,  impossible. 

And  we  must  here  express  our  opinion, 
that  there  are  few  things  more  instructivo  in 
history,  than  the  relation  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire to  the  spread  of  Christianity.  Whether 
we  regard  it  in  its  rise,  at  its  height,  or  in 
its  decline,  we  see  in  it  a  vast  instrument  to 
subserve  the  purposes  of  Providence  with 
re^rd  to  the  religion  of  Christ.  In  its  rise, 
with  which  we  are  here  more  immediately 
concerned,  by  a  rapid  succession  of  conquests 
and  annexations,  it  reduced  to  political  unity 
and  security  the  various  conflicting  powers 
whose  struggles  had  hitherto  distracted  the 
world.  Crushing  and  afflicting  as  was  ths 
character  of  its  rule  over  its  provinces,  it  was 
everv  where  the  gpvernment  of  order,  and 
the  friend  of  commercial  intercourse.  Ainons 
its  works  conducive  to  safe  transit  by  sea  and 
land,  we  ma^  reckon,  for  the  first,  the  ex- 
tinction of  piracy  in  the  Mediterranean ;  for 
the  second,  the  admirable  roads  with  whioh 
every  part  of  its  vast  territory  was  inte^ 
sected.  It  was  through  these  seas,  and  along 
these  roads,  that  *'  the  noble  army  of  mar- 
tyrs," as  well  as  the  armies  of  Kome,  ad- 
vimoed  to  the  conquest  of  the  world.  In 
times  of  restricted  intercourse,  and  unsafii 
transit,  these  missionary  journeys  would  havs 
been  impractioable. 

The  Roman  policy  with  regard  to  religion 
was  entirely  consistent  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  system.  Every  existing  religion  of  na* 
tion  or  tribe  was  Siinctiuned  by  luw ;  but  dq 
countenance  was  given  to  the  introduction  of 
new  tenets  or  modes  of  worship.  Thus  Chris- 
I  tianity,  fur  many  years  after  its  promulgatioiia 
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grew  Dp  undistinguiBhed  from  Judaism,  find 
under  the  shelter  of  this  religio  Udta  ns  one 
of  its  sects.  It  was  not  till  the  inhabitants 
of  whole  districts  flot^ked  to  baptism  amidst 
tbe  indignation  of  surrounding  Jews  and  Pa- 
ffsns,  that  we  find  systematic  persecution  en- 
joined ;  and  by  that  time  Christianity  was 
strong  enough  in  numbers  to  bo  aided,  rather 
thou  crushed,  by  such  hostility. 

During  and  for  some  time  after  the  reigns 
of  the  first  twelve  Cassiirs,  the  citizen  of  Rome 
was  endowed  with  considerable  privileges. 
Among  these,  exemption  from  corporal  pun- 
ishment, and  the  power  of  appealing  to  the 
people,  were  the  chief  and  best  known.  It  is 
true,  that  this  lost  had  now  merged  into  an 
appeal  to  him  who  wielded,  by  his  concentra- 
tion of  offices,  tlie  power  of  the  populus  and 
the  plebs  alike ;  hut  it  had  not,  on  that  ac- 
count, lust  its  value  as  a  means  of  rescue  from 
arbitrary  decisions,  and  from  the  warping  of 
justice  hy  the  venality  of  provincial  judges.* 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  the  state  of  the 
world  shortly  after  the  Christian  era,  will 
enable  us  to  lay  down  c^  priori  the  necessary 
and  desirable  qualifications  of  the  man  who 
is  to  be  the  main  agent  in  propagating  the 
Christian  faith. 

First.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  he  be 
a  Jew.  Founded  as  Christianity  is  on  the 
ancient  covenant  and  promises,  its  appeal  to 
the  world  was  mainly  through  Judaism  ;  ad- 
dressing itself  **  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to 
the  Gentile."  It  is  to  the  Jews  that  the 
preacher  must  look  for  his  earliest  and  his 
most  able  converts;  men  who,  having  been 
reasoned  with  out  of  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
were  thereby  convinced,  and  prepared  to  con- 
yinco  others,  that  Jesus  wae  the  Christ. 
And  none  but  a  Jew  would  gain  access  to 
that  exdusive  and  prejudiced  people.  The 
synagogues  would  be  forbidden  ground  to  a 
Gentile  teacher ;  the  ears  of  the  Jews  would 
be  absolutely  closed  against  him. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  Apostle  of  tbe 
world  must  be  not  a  Hellenist,  but  of  pure 
Hebrew  descent.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  he  should  be  able  to  speak  and 
eite  in  the  sacred  language  of  the  law  and 
prophets.  The  Hellenists  were  looked  on  by 
tbe  purer  Jews  with  disparagement  and  con- 
tempt. They  had  their  own  symigogues,  in 
which  the  sacred  tongue  was  never  hciird, 
and  to  enter  which  would  have  been  pollution 
to  the  scrupulous  and  rigid  Pharisee.  Thus 
a  Hellenist  would  have  acted  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage, in  leaving  the  central  fortress  of 
Judaism  untouched,  because  to  him  inacces- 
nble. 

This  last  consideration  will  at  once  bring 

*  The  bearing!  on  Christianity  of  these  varioui 
eluuracteriflties  of  the  time  are  admirably  treated  in 
the  flnt  obapter  of  Conybeare  and  Howion's  work. 


before  us  another  requisite.  None  but  the 
straitest  sect  of  Judaism  will  furnish  the  man 
who  shall  be  sufficient  for  this  work.  The 
pretended  m^teries  of  the  Rabbinical  teach- 
in|^  must  be  lu  hjs  grasp  to  detil  with  and  set 
aside.  None  must  be  able  to  say  of  him, 
*'This  man,  who  knoweth  not  tne  law,  is 
cursed."  In  one  point  at  least  hi^  message 
to  the  Jews  should  be  without  fault:  ^1 
should  be  compelled  to  look  up  to  him  as  one 
trained  to  teach,  and  thoroughly  capable  of 
doing  it.  If  the  question,  **  VV hence  hath 
this  roan  letters  V  was  for  other  and  wise 

Sur|>oses  permitted  to  be  asked  respecting 
[im  who  came  to  be  rejected  and  suffisr  and 
die,  it  would  have  been,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  work  of  one 
who  must  be  to  the  Jews  as  a  Jew,  in  order 
to  persuade  and  gain  them. 

But  yet  another  reason  existed  (and  this  is 
ably  brought  out  by  Schrader*  and.Neanderf ) 
why  the  great  apostle  of  Christianity  should 
be  a  Pharisee.  Of  all  the  opposition  offisred 
to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  that  or  the  Pharisees 
was  the  most  consistent  and  entire.  They 
saw  in  his  teaching  the  abnegation  of  hierar- 
chical Judaism.  If  He  were  a  teacher  from 
God,  the  ceremonial  law  had  passed  away, 
the  barrier  between  Jew  and  Gentile  was- 
broken  down,  and  Judaism  became  an  empty 
husk  henceforward.  None  thoroughly  unoer- 
stood  this  but  the  bigoted  Pharisee.  .Tbo 
lapse  of  years,  and  the  warning  of  heavenly 
visions,  had  not  kept  tbe  greatest  of  the 
chosen  Twelve  from  vacillating  on  this  vital 
point;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  remained  to  the 
end  practically  prejudiced  against  the  free 
admission  of  the  union  of  mankind  in  Christ.. 
Amidst  all  the  difficulties  and  inconsistencies 
on  this  matter,  he  onljr  would  1)e  sure  never 
to  go  wrong,  who  having  durine  his  life  of 
Pharisaic  zeal  keenly  stigmatized  as  an  abom- 
ination the  anti-exclusive  spirit  of  the  reliffion 
of  Jesus,  had  thus  gained  the  clearest  view 
of  its  universality,  and  in  his  conversion 
adopted  this  view  as  his  own  to  the  full. 

But  Jew  and  Pharisee  as  he  must  be,  other 
elements  most  be  mingled  in  him,  which  few 
who  were  Jews  and  Pharisees  united  in  them- 
selves. A  Jew  bom  in  Palestine,  and  re- 
ceiving a  purely  Jewish  education,  could  have 
been  a  missionary  for  the  most  part  to  pure 
Jews  only.  It  is  plainly  necessary  that  he 
be,  though  not  a  Hellenbfe  himself,  yet  from 
youth  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  Hellen- 
istic version  of  the  Scriptures,  together  with 
the  Hebrew  original  —  nay  more,  from  youth 
accustomed  to  uie  habits  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression of  the  more  cultivated  Greela — no 

•  Vol.  ii.  eh.  6.    «  Bilduir  des  ApostcU  Paulas 
in  der  8chule  der  Pharisfter.'' 
t  P.  M3. 
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•tnrnger  to  the  liter&ture  and  rhetorical  U0a«e 
of  ibat  languasQ  which  had  been  prepared  wt 
the  work  which  Cbristianitj  had  to  do.  The 
advantage  of  a  boyhood  spent  in  the  haunts 
of  Greek  literary  culture  would  be  great,  even 
if  he  himself  did  not  frequent  the  schools  for 
instruction.  A  certain  pride  in  the  place  of 
his  birth  would  lead  a  youth  of  genius  to 
some  acquaintance  at  least  with  the  Greek 
writers  wno  had  sprung  from  it,  or  were  con- 
nected with  the  studies  there  pursued ;  and 
the  first  remembrance  of  his  early  days  would 
be  bound  up  with  his  taste,  however  brief,  of 
the  sweets  of  profane  literature.  All  this 
would  eminently  fit  him  to  address  a  Grecian 
audience  ;  to  know  the  peculiar  stumbling- 
blocks  which  the  heiurers  must  be  taught 
cautiously  to  approach,  and  gentljr  to  step 
over ;  and  skilfully  to  avoid  incurring  those 
charges,  which  might  exaggerate  in  the  Greek 
mind  the  repulsiveness  of  himself  and  his 
message.  At  the  same  time,  no  extraneous 
culture  could  educate  a  Pharisee.  In  the 
Holy  City  alone,  and  in  the  schools  of  the 
Jerusalem  rabbis,  was  the  fountain  head  of 
Judaism  to  be  drawn  from. 

Thus  we  have  arrived  at  the  complicated, 
and  we  may  conceive,  not  often  united  re- 
quirements, of  pure  Judaic  extraction,  with 
birth  and  early  education  amon^  Hellenists 
and  Grecians,  and  subsequent  training  in  the 
rabbinical  schools  of  Jerusalem .  If,  however, 
we  rested  here,  one  important  advantage 
would  be  wanting.  The  great  apostle  is  sure 
to  incur  the  deadliest  hatred  of  the  Pharisaic 
part^,  which  he  has  deserted  to  pass  over  to 
Christianity.  That  hatred  will  be  unrelent- 
ing, and  will  pursue  him  wherever  his  mes- 
sage is  delivered.  No  calumny  will  be  spared, 
no  attempt  withheld,  to  make  him  odious  to 
the  local  magistracies.  Should  he  be  found 
in  Judea  itself,  the  jealousy  of  the  Roman 

K curators,  ever  ready  to  awake  against  tur> 
lence  and  sedition,  will  be  arous^  to  e^t 
his  ruin.  One  safeguard,  and  one  only,  hu- 
manly speaking,  would  obviate  the  danger  of 
his  career  being  cut  short  by  conspiracy  on 
the  part  of  his  enemies,  or  the  tyranny  of  an 
unprincipled  governor.  If  he  possessed  the 
privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen,  his  person 
would  be  safe  from  punishment  at  the  hands 
of  the  officers  of  Rome  ;  and  an  escape  would 
be  always  open  to  him  from  conspiracy  or  ap- 
prehended injustice,  in  an  appeal  to  the  su- 
preme power  in  the  great  metropolis. 

We  nave  said  nothing  of  personal  charac- 
tevistics.  That  the  aposUe  of  the  world  should 
be  fttH  of  earnestness  and  s^lf-foigetting  zeal, 
ia  too  obvious  to  be  insisted  on.  That  a  great 
persuader  should,  besides  convincing  men's 
minds,  be  able  to  win  and  keep  their  hearts 
—  that  he  who  wishes  others  to  weep  must 
weep  himself —  has  long  ago  passed  into  an 
axiom.    But  we  prefer  filling  in  this  part  of 


the  skeU^h  d  posferiori,  fh>m  the  facts  them* 
selves. 

That  the  person  so  required  was  found  ^^ 
that  so  many  and  unusual  attributes  were 
combined  in  one  individual — is  known  to  iia 
all.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  reserved  foi 
our  own  age  of  biography  and  minute  re- 
search, fully  to  trace  all  the  qualifications  of 
Saul  of  Tarsus  for  his  great  mission,  and  to 
point  out  their  examples  in  his  extraordinary 
career. 

There  is  no  work  extant  in  which  this  if 
more  laboriously  and  completely  done  than  in 
Conybeare  and  Howson's  **  Life  and  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul.*'  The  names  of  the  authors  are 
vouchers  for  their  ability  to  perform  their 
task ;  and  no  one  will  consult  their  book 
without  being  convinced  of  the  diligent  re* 
search  and  careful  accuracy  with  which  it  has 
been  accomplished.  No  pains  have  been 
spared  to  gather  information  on  every  point 
of  the  apostle  *s  life  and  the  abundance  and 
excellence  of  maps,  and  illustrations  by  land- 
scapes and  coins,  make  the  book  a  complete 
manual  of  all  that  relates  to  the  subject.  Th» 
authorities  referred  to  are  given  at  length  in 
the  foot-notes,  which  greatlv  increases  the 
value  of  the  work  to  the  scholar.  On  the 
whole,  we  doubt  if  any  modem  literature  pos- 
sesses a  treatise  more  complete  or  satisfactory 
in  its  design  and  execution. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  little  too  much  of  inn 
aginative  minuteness  in  some  of  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  ionmeys  of  the  Apostle ;  and  wo 
confess  an  objection  to  the  frequent  and  some* 
times  bewildering  illustration  by  reference  to 
modern  state  relations  or  local  circumstances* 
These,  however,  to  which  mi^ht  be  added  an 
occasional  want  of  condensation,  and  exuber^ 
ance  of  style,  are  but  slight  faults,  compared 
with  the  essential  service  which  these  autbom 
have  rendered  to  English  biblical  literature 
by  their  elaborate  researches,  and  to  English 
society  by  the  pleasing  and  attractive  garb  iA 
which  they  have  clothed  the  results. 

Into  the  important  portion  of  the  work 
which  Mr.  Convbeare  has  contributed  —  the 
translation  of  the  Epistles  —  it  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  enter  criticallv.  In  such  a  wide 
field  of  controversy,  philological  and  doctrinal, 
there  will  \tQ  much  for  every  scholar  to  quee* 
tion.  At  the  same  time  we  have  found  muck 
to  approve;  and  we  hail  every  independent 
scholar-like  attempt  to  render  the  sacred  texfc 
in  our  language,  in  hopes  that  it  may  lead  at 
some  time  to  the  judicious  removal  of  some 
of  the  acknowledged  bloto  on  our  otherwiae 
excellent  authorized  version. 

Mr.  Lewin's  work,  though  published  sioce: 
the  first  volume  of  Con^l^are  and  Howsont 
is  an  original  contribution  to  the  same  sub- 
ject, from  a  candid  and  diligent  lavman. 
While  there  is  much  in  it  that  is  really  val^ 
uable,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Lewiii 
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bas  not  enriched  and  in  some  places  reeiified 
bis  book  bj  the  admirable  and  copious  treat- 
ises whicb  bave  of  bite  years  been  pablished 
in  Germany,  and  of  wbicb  tbe  autbors  of  tbe 
former  wohe  bave  kr^ly  and  most  properly 
taken  advantage.  This  fact  tends  to  place 
Mr.  Lewin's  b<x>k  altogether  on  lower  ground 
than  it  should  have  occupied ;  while  the  un- 
fortunate inaccuracy  of  its  (irinting  is  oon- 
tinuallv  confusing  the  reader.*  At  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Lewin  s  useful  historical  memoirs, 
bis  pkuis  of  tbe  principal  towns,  with  geo- 
grapbical  authorities  cited  at  lengthf ,  and  the 
justice  and  good  feeling  wbicb  he  shovrs  in 
bis  remarks,  will  prevent  his  work  from  lieing 
hud  aside,  and  cause  it  to  be  retained  as  ac- 
cessory to,  or  a  cheaper  substitute  for,  the 
more  important  and  costly  volumes  of  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson.| 

We  bave  placed  two  well-known  German 
works  on  our  list,  because  our  neighbors  have 
in  this,  OS  in  most  of  the  departments  of 
biblical  literature  and  research,  tbe  credit  of 
having  led  tbe  way,  and  suggested  to  our- 
selves tbe  reproduction  or  eipunsion  of  their 
kbors;  and  because  there  is  something  so 
well  fitted  in  the  German  mind  for  treating 
subjects  of  this  kind,  that,  after  all  acknowf 
edged  defects  are  allowed  for,  and  evident 
excrescences  pared  awav,  we  always  have  left, 
in  tbe  work  of  an  intelligent  German,  abun- 
dant suggestive  matter  that  is  truly  valuable, 
•nd  nowhere  else  to  be  found. 

Schroder's  treatise  spread  its  publication 
over  the  years  1830-lo36;  and  considering 
tbe  dine,  we  cannot  help  ranking  it  as  tbe 
most  remarkable  work  on  the  subject.  Its 
plan  in  that  of  a  biography,  with  tbe  chro- 
nology and  doctrine  treated  of  in  separate  vol- 
umes, and  followed  by  a  translation  of  the 
Epistles,  with  a  commentary.  Fur  really 
sound  research  into  tbe  necessities  and  inner 
proprieties  of  St.  Paul's  preparation  for  bis 
work,  we  know  of  no  book  which  approaches 
Schnider's  in  value.  We  might  perhaps  be 
disposed  to  find  a  little  fault  with  Mr.  How- 
son  for  not  having  more  abundantly  trans- 

*  Tbe  Greek  is  printed  withovt  aceenu,  a  practice 
Against  which  eveiy  scholar  ahoold  protest,  and 
about  as  rational  as  it  would  be  to  print  an  Eng- 
lish work  wiihont  crossing  the  ('s  or  dotting  the  i's. 
The  punctuation  of  the  text  is  in  some  places  in 
utter  oonfojiioii.  Take  an  example  :  — "  but,  at 
night  he  escaped  from  his  guard,  and  got  on  board, 
and  reached,  Alexandria."  (P.  84.)  Such  abound 
throughout. 

t  His  geographical  notices  are  not  always  ao- 
enrate  :  e.  g.,  where,  in  speaking  of  Myra,  he  makes 
ii  the  metropolis  of  Lyoia  in  the  apostolic  tiines, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Synecdemus  of  Hierooles,  a 
work  of  the  sixth  century  ;  and  in  the  same  notice 
Bakes  the  distinct  rivers  Limyms  and  Andriaki 
in0  one. 

iMr.  L.  gires  the  Bpistles  in  the  authorised 
ffiiioa,  with  a  few  departoros,  and  those  not  al- 
irajs  for  the  better. 


fiinred  to  his  pages  the  interesting  specula- 
tions of  this  author.  We  might  think  that 
some  pruning  of  graphic  description  would 
have  been  more  than  compensated  by  giving 
us  the  substance  of  some  of  Schrader's  valua- 
ble chapters  in  bis  second  volume  on  tbe  per- 
sonal character  and  training  of  the  Apostle. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  one  part  of 
Schroder's  work  which  disfigures  it  in  com- 
mon with  many  of  the  best  German  treatises 
on  matters  connected  with  historical  Chris* 
tianity.  We  mean  its  perfectly  gratuitous 
rationalism.  If  Saul  was  in  reality,  as  Schra- 
der  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  Neander  also 
would  bave  uh  believe,  merely  struck  unih 
lightning  on  the  way  to  Damascus — not  only 
were  tbe  solemn  words  then  related  to  have 
been  spoken  to  him,  and  on  which  be  dis- 
tinctly grounds  bis  apostleship,  the  ofispring 
of  his  excited  imagination  —  but  he  must  him- 
self be  charged  with  deliberate  falsehood  and 
imposture  ;  for  in  neither  of  the  narrative* 
of  bis  conversion  which  we  possess  from  bis 
own  lips,  is  there  the  slightest  intimation  of 
a  storm  having  overtaken  the  party,  but  an 
evident  intention  to  imply  that,  in  the  bright- 
ness of  tbe  noonday  sun,  a  light  brighter  still 
was  shed  around  him,  and  a  supernatural 
voice  plainly  beard,  answered,  and  beard 
again,  the  speaker  being  all  tbe  while  dis- 
tinctly seen.* 

Neander ^s  work  is  well  known  in  this  coun- 
try by  translations,  as  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble contributions  to  an  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  the  mind  and  mission  of  the  various 
great  Apostles,  and  the  conflicts  and  charao- 
ter  of  the  first  Christian  ago.  Tinged  stronglv 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  German  school, 
it  yet  exhibits  so  thorough  an  understanding 
of  the  position,  wants,  and  divisions  of  the 
nascent  Church,  and  so  admirable  a  spirit  of 
Christian  faith  and  charity,  as  to  have  be- 

*  If,  to  take  another  instance  (and  here  we  must 
include  Mr.  Lewin  in  our  reprehension,  and  even 
complain  somewhat  of  the  guarded  and  ambiguous 
language  of  Mr.  Howson),  the  pythoness  at  Philippi 
was  not  really  possessed  by  a  spirit,  but  only  (we 
quote  Mr.  Lewin)  **  subject  to  ravings,  and  at  tbe 
present  day  woiUd  merely  be  committed  to  the 
charge  of  a  keeper"  —  how  on  the  one  hand  can 
we  account  for  those  ravings  taking  doily  the  form 
of  vehement  recognition  of  tbe  divine  mission  of 
the  Apostle,  and  how  on  the  other  can  we  give  any 
consistent  account  of  her  cure,  which  both  these 
authors  believe  to  have  followed  on  St.  Paul's 
words  1  Far  better  and  deeper  in  this  instanos 
Neander,  who,  though  he  supposes  the  case  need 
not  imply  possession  by  a  personal  evil  spirit,  yet 
distinctly  recognises  the  agency  of  the  chief  spirit 
of  evil,  and  the  maiden's  liberation  from  it  by  the, 
Apostle.  See  the  whole  matter  very  satisfkctorily 
treated  in  the  recent  work  of  Baumgarten,  "  Die 
Apostel-geschichte,  oder  der  Entwickelung^gang;- 
der  Kirche  von  Jerusalem  bis  Rom,"  vol.  11.  §  26. 
There  is  a  sensible  and  able  refutation  of  the  ra-. 
tionalistio  views  of  Saul's  conversion  in  Hemsea's. 
«  Apostel  Paulas,*'  p.  12,  IT. 
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come  on  indispensablo  element  in  the  stady 
of  the  apoRtolic  history. 

We  snail  proceed  now,  with  the  aid  of 
the  works  wiiich  we  have  characterised,  in 
some  metisure  to  fill  in  d  posteriori  the  out- 
lines given  above.  To  do  this  continaously 
woald  be  out  of  the  qucbtion.  We  must 
necessarily  select  a  few  salient  points  of  the 
history  as  examples  of  the  rest. 

The  destined  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was 
bom  of  pure  Jewish  descent,  *'  a  Hebrew  of 
Hebrews,"  at  Tarsus,  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Cilicia,  a  few  years  probably  after 
our  era.  With  his  birth  he  inherited  the 
citizenship  of  Rome.*  His  native  place, 
characterized  by  himself  as  '*  no  mean  city," 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  seats  of  Greek 
learning.  Two  eminent  Stoics,  Athenod.vrus 
the  tutor  of  Augustus,  and  Nestor  of  Tiberius, 
were  taken  from  the  school  of  Tarsus.  Stra- 
bo  gives  it  the  preference  over  Athens  and 
Alexandria,  and  everv  other  academy  of  the 
time.  No  citv  could  be  imagined  more  fitting 
for  the  birth pliice  of  an  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. Free  from  the  warping  influences 
which  would  have  beset  a  childnood  in  Athens, 
Alexandria,  or  Rome,  the  Hebrew  youth 
might  here  stray  without  danger  into  the 
pleasant  paths  of  Grecian  literature. f  We 
know  that  his  main  education  was  Jewish. 
In  all  probability,  both  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  Scriptures  and  the  Septuagint  version 
were  familiar  to  him  from  childhood.  The 
former  would  be  sure  to  be  known  and  read 
in  a  pure  Hebrew  family  ;  and  the  familiarity 
with  which  he  cites  the  latter  from  memory, 
can  hardly  be  accounted  for  except  bv  early 
habitude.  Mr.  Howson  traces,  with  that 
eraphio  minutencas  which,  while  it  is  some- 
times his  temptation,  is  undoubtedly  also 
his  excellence,  the  illustrious  recollections 
oonnected  with  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and 
with  his  own  royal  name,  which  would  stir 
the  spirit  of  the  eager  Hebrew  boy  —  and  the 
fine  emotions  with  which  one  capable  of  the 
feelings  which  we  find  expressed  in  his  writ- 
ings, would  wander  by  the  clear  cold  stream 
of  the  Cydnus,  and  gaze  on  the  snowy  heights 
of  Taurus. 

But  other  and  more  exciting  scenes  soon 
rose  upon  his  view.  We  can  hardly  conceive 
the  burst  of  enthusiasm  with  which  such  a 

*  This  fact  is  as  certain  as  its  explanation  is  ob- 
•onre.  It  was  formerly  assumed  (by  Tillemont  and 
Cave,  see  G.  and  H.  vol.  i.  p.  49)  that  the  priv- 
ilege belonged  to  nativ«!8  of  Tarsus  ;  but  more  ao- 
oorate  knowledge  has  precluded  this.  The  proba- 
ble account  is  that  which  Mr.  Howson  has  adopted, 
ihat  SauKs  father  had  gained  the  citisenship  as  the 
reward  of  services  rendered  during  the  civil  wars 
to  some  influential  Roman. 

t  We  find  him  quoting  Aratus  (a  Cilioian  poet), 
Bpimenides,  and  £uripides,  or  Menander.  Where 
did  ho  read  these  authors,  if  not  in  his  early  youth 
atTarsosI 


Jewish  youth,  educated  in  exile,  first  beheld 
the  spot  where  Jehovah  had  placed  His 
name.  We  may  well  conceive  that  from  the 
time  of  the  youthful  Saul  entering  the  Holy 
City,  his  previous  intercourse  with  Hellenism 
was  dropped,  and  he  devoted  himself  sealoas- 
ly  to  the  study  of  the  law  and  tniditions  of 
his  fathers.  He  himself  appeals  to  the  fact 
many  years  after :  **  My  manner  of  life  from 
my  youth,  which  was  at  the  first  ftmong  mine 
own  nati(m  at  Jerusalem,  know  all  the  Jews ; 
which  knew  me  from  the  beginning,  if  they 
would  testify,  that  after  the  most  straitesi 
sect  of  our  religion  I  lived  a  Pharisee. ' '  (  Acts 
xxvi.  4,  5.) 

**  Having  a  foundation  of  excellent  natural 
talents  gifl^d  with  creative  profundity,  and  a 
rare  clearness  and  energy  of  thought,  he  made 
his  own  the  whole  cycle  of  Rabbinical  Scrip- 
ture-lore, its  jurisprudence  and  its  theology, 
the  diflerent  exegeses  of  the  Bible,  ita  allegory, 
typology,  and  tradition,  as  his  Epistles  Baf> 
ficiently  show.  By  this  theoretical  education, 
he  was  enabled,  in  after  times,  so  powerfully 
and  convincingly  to  refute  Pharisaical  errors, 
and  to  unfold  the  most  pnifoundly  and  amply 
of  all  the  Apostles  the  intrinsic  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  By  nature  an  ardent  and  de- 
cided character,  armed  with  the  choleric  and 
melancholic  temperament  fonnd  among  re- 
formers, he  embraced  whatever  he  onoe  held 
to  be  right  with  all  his  soul,  and  was  thus  in- 
clined to  a  rude  straightforwardness  and  action 
in  extremes.  Thus  he  became  a  Pharisee  of 
the  strongest  kind,  and  a  blind  zealot  for  the 
law  of  his  fathers  (Phil.  iii.  6.,  Gal.  i.  13, 
14)."* 

Saul  was  never  a  hypocrite.  He  hated  the 
name  and  followers  of  Jesus  from  his  inner- 
most soul.  In  this  he  nobly  differed  from 
many  of  his  elders  and  compeers,  who  in 
hypocrisy  carried  on  an  opposition  to  a  teach- 
ing which  in  their  hearts  they  approved,  bat 
saw  to  be  the  certain  ruin  of  their  worldly 
hopes.  Schrader  (ii.  47,  ff.)  brinf^  out  weu 
this  difference,  and  speculates  on  its  probable 
effects.  It  was  no  small  thing  for  Pharisaism 
to  possess  a  pturtisan  of  an  earnest  and  thorough 
spirit  —  one  too,  who  was  not,  like  the  Pales- 
tme  Jews,  confined  to  a  narrow  Judaistio 
circle  of  experience,  but  had  from  childhood 
known  Gentile  persons  and  practices.  Is  it 
not  certiiin  that  they  who  Otnupassed  sea  and 
land  to  make  one  proselyte,  would  be  carefully 

*  Schaflf,  Geschiohte  der  Christlichen  Kirohe  von 
ihrer  Griindung  bis  auf  die  Gegenwart,  vol.  i.  p. 
163.  This  work,  of  which  the  first  volume  was  last 
year  published  in  America  (Meroersburg,  Pa.), 
promises  to  bo  one  of  the  best  oompendiums  extant 
of  Churoh  history.  Its  spirit  is  thoroughly  Chrif- 
tian,  its  arrangement  clear,  its  stylo  lively  and  at- 
tractive ;  and  it  contains  notices  of  the  most  reeent 
Oerman  and  other  opinions  on  every  qaostioa  as  tt 
ariNf. 
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training  sucli  an  one  for  a  missionary  of  their 
own  and  proiuising  themselves  b^  his  cooper- 
ation a  ri«'h  iiceession  of  Gentile  converts  1 
If  ao,  Phurisiiism  was  eventually  pierced  to 
death  by  a  shaft  winged  with  its  own  feather. 
We  must  quote  bchrader  for  the  further 
oaefaliiess  to  iSuul  of  his  Pharisaic  educa- 
tioa:  — 

In  order  to  defend  themnelTes  against  the 
attacks  of  Jesus,  and  retain  their  own  influence, 
the  Pharisees  not  only  availed  themselves  of 
ezeommunication  and  persecution  of  those  who 
woald  not  implicitly  obey  them,  but  sought  even 
more  eagerly  to  fill  their  partist&ns  with  inexpi- 
able hate  of  Him.  This  was  the  easier,  because 
to  those  who  reckoned  Pharisaism  as  a  thing 
from  Qod,  Jesus  could  only  appear  as  God^s 
enemy.  It  required  no  perversion  of  truUi  to 
prove  this.  They  need  only  say  that  He  was  the 
greatest  foe  of  the  patriarchal  traditions,  did 
not  keep  the  Sabbath,  did  not  fast,  nor  pi-ay  as 
other  men,  neglected  the  necessary  washings, 
held  converse  with  Samaritans  and  Gentiles, 
placed  them  on  a  level  with  Jews,  nay,  i-equired 
and  yielded  obedience  to  the  Gentile  government, 
gave  himself  out  for  the  Messiah,  &.C.,  and  they 
were  sure  to  render  their  fanatical  scholars  His 
irreconcilable  enemies.  But  to  Paul,  all  this 
was  of  the  utmost  value.  He  thus  learnt  to 
apprehend  in  many  respects  the  plan  and  inten- 
tions of  Jesus  more  correctly  than  even  His  own 
friends  and  disciples.  To  these  last  it  appeared 
impossible,  in  tlieir  deep  reverence  for  their 
Master,  that  He  should  in  any  way  have  im- 
pugned or  rejected  that  which  was  to  them  above 
aU  things  precious  and  sacred.  And  hence  it 
was  that  they  so  seldom  understood  His  senti- 
ments, which  deviated  from  the  established 
maxims,  and  so  often  defended  him  against  the 
oharge  of  transgressing  or  rejecting  the  Mosaic 
law.  The  Pharisees,  on  the  contrary,  veiled 
nothing  ;  to  them  it  was  a  delight  to  lay  hold  of, 
and  disseminate  among  their  partisans,  such  acts 
and  sayings  of  Jesus  as  contradicted  that  which 
had  usually  been  esteemed  true  and  divine.  .  .  . 
As  the  foe  of  the  ancient  traditions  and  precepts, 
and  of  Pharisaism,  as  the  abrogator  of  the  law 
of  Moses  and  of  Judaism,  as  the  friend  and  en- 
franchizer  of  Gentiles  and  sinners  —  thus  was 
the  image  of  Jesus  vividly  present  in  the  heart 
of  the  Pharisee  Saul.  Ana  as  it  often  happens 
to  those  among  us  who  advance  far  before  their 
age,  that  their  views  are  rightly  apprehended, 
and  therefore  decried  by  their  opponents,  but 
misunderstood  by  their  friends,  and  by  way  of 
Jostificatiou  attempted  to  be  reconciled  with  doc- 
trines previously  held,  thus  it  was  ahio  in  the 
ease  of  our  Lord ;  His  friends  and  worshippers 
were  blind,  and  His  enemies  only  had  eyes  to  see 
His  intentions.     (Vol.  ii.,  p.  82,  ff.) 

With  such  an  impressionof  Jesus,  and  with 
his  earnest  character  and  fiery  temper,  Saul 
oould  not  but  be  a  persecutor.  To  extinguish 
the  hated  name  —  to  prevent  the  obnoxious 
•act  from  spreading  in  or  out  of  Jerusalem  — 
would  be  an  exertion  worthy  of  ail  hit  ener- 


gies. To  this  accordingly  we  find  him  devo^ 
ing  himself,  when  the  sacred  narrative  firffi 
introduces  him  to  our  notice. 

The  question,  whether  he  had  seen  our  Lord 
in  the  flesh,  is  wrapped  in  obscurity.  The 
probable  answer  is  in  the  negative.  Had  he 
taiken  any  part  in  the  acts  oT  the  Pharisee! 
during  the  eventful  neriiid  of  the  ministry  of 
JesuB,  he  would  haraly  have  passed  it  over  in 
silence  in  those  passages  where  he  speaks  so 
freely  of  his  statu  ana  acts  as  a  persecator  ; 
and  that  he  should  have  been  present,  and 
have  taken  no  part,  is  inconceivable.  Why 
he  was  absent  from  Jerusalem  during  thoee 
three  years,  it  b  impossible  to  say.  It  may 
have  been  just  the  interval  between  the  com- 
pletion of  his  Rabbinical  training  and  his  mf^ 
turity  as  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  which 
we  afterwards  find  him.  lie  may  have  been 
at  Tarsus,  or  on  travel.  That  he  should  nol 
yet  have  arrived  as  a  youthful  scholar,  is 
chronologically  improbable.  However  it  was , 
such  seems  to  have  been  the  fact ;  and  his 
first  hostile  efforts  were  brought  to  bear  on 
the  Church  about  eight  years  after  the  A»> 
cension. 

We  refer  to  Mr.  Howson  for  the  complete 
detail  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  Stepnen, 
and  for  some  able  remarks  on  the  influence, 
in  after  times,  which  the  apology  of  the  mar- 
tvr  seems  to  have  had  on  the  mind  of  hii 
chief  persecutor.  It  has  been  assumed  by 
recent  writers  (Schnuler,  Olshausen,  Nean- 
der),  that  a  deep  immediate  impression  was 
made  on  Saul's  mind  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  death  of  Stephen,  and  that  he  was  in  a 
remorseful  state  of  self-questioning  when  he 
undertook  his  errand  to  Damascus.  But  this 
idea,  intimately  bound  up  as  it  is  with  jthe 
rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  narrative 
of  his  conversion,  is  entirely  opposed  to  the 
history  (Acts  ix.  1),  and  to  his  own  asser- 
tion :  ''Being  exceedingly  mad  against  them, 
I  persecuted  them  even  unto  strange  cit- 
ies." We  have  no  reason  whatever  to  sup- 
pose that  any  change  had  taken  place  in  his 
sentiments  towards  Christianity.  Nay,  we 
quite  agree  with  Baumgarten  in  placing  here 
the  Qulminuting  point  of  his  zeal,  and  see- 
ing in  this  sudden  arrest  and  tumine  of  his 
course  by  the  working  of  Divine  wisooin  and 
power,  a  fitness  for  the  occasion  and  for  the 
character  and  temperament  of  the  man.  As 
Bengel  strikingly  remarks,  *'  in  summo  fer- 
vore  peccandi  ereptus  et  eon  versus  est.''  * 

Of  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  mind 
and  feelings  of  Saul  consequent  on  his  oonr 
version,  we  have  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest the  remarks  of  Baumgarten,  vol.  i.  pp. 

*  Saoh  too  was  the  view  of  ChrTtostom  :  »aS^»o 

fiQi'f^ijua  ui/ti^  tfm/ya^ir  6  XijiarCs,     C.  A  II.  l*p« 
.108. 
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198-223.  Oa  one  point  only  we  entirely 
differ  from  him.  He  spends  some  pag^s  in 
tracing  during  this  period  the  inner  experi- 
ence detailed  by  the  Apostle,  Rom.  vii.  7- 
25.  We  believe  the  greater  part  of  that 
weishty  passage  to  belong  to  an  earlier  and 
totuly  diffi^rent  portion  of  his  life ;  and  it 
•eems  to  us  strange  that  a  writer  who  has 
taken  so  just  a  psychological  viewofhis  sub- 
ject should  have  adopted  a  theory  which 
tends  completely  to  confuse  it,  and  destroy 
its  unity.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
and  appropriate  that  description  ;  it  may  suf- 
fice to  say  that,  while  we  distinctly  recognize 
its  autobiographical  character,  we  see  in  it  a 
reference  to  a  process  much  more  frequent  in 
the  human  mind,  and  better  calculated  to  be 
a  general  pattern  for  us  all,  than  that  by 
which  the  zeal  of  the  persecutor  became 
transformed  into  the  zeal  of  the  apostle. 

Some  degree  of  mystery  has  always  rested 
on  the  visit  to  Arabia  ;*  but  almost  all  vrriters 
are  agreed  in  connecting  it  with  an  immediate 
reception  of  the  Gospel  from  Christ  himself. 
Mr.  Howson  indeed  gives  the  alternative,  that 
perhaps  he  went  to  preach  "  in  the  syna- 
gpffues  of  that  singular  capital  which  was 
built  amidst  the  exiles  of  Edom,  whence 
'Arabians*  came  to  the  festivals  at  Jerusa- 
lem (Acts  ii.  11);"  but  we  must  own  the 
other  alternative  seems  to  us  more  probable  ; 
apd  that,  whetlier  the  rationalistic  or  the 
supernatural  view  he  taken.  The  former  is 
^ven  by  Schrader  (ii.  p.  147):  — 

He  cared  not,  previously  to  the  pnblic  opening 
of  bis  ministry,  to  obtain  information  from  other 
men  in  a  matter  whioh  was  accessible  to  him  by 
his  own  reason  (?),  but  preferred  shortly  after 
his  baptism  to  retire  apart  from  all  human  soci- 
ety to  the  solitude  of  the  Arabian  wilderness  ; 
with  this  view  beyond  doubt,  undistractedly  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  work  of  the  promulgation 
of  Christianity,  to  miriitsite  on  his  present  cir- 
oamstanccs,  to  think  of  that  which  liy  before 
him,  to  make  powerful  resolutions,  or  rather  to 
confirm  himself  in  the  resolution  already  made, 
and  to  take  counsel  of  God  and  of  himself,  or  of 
that  which  was  become  a  divine  or  living  princi- 
ple within  him.  In  this  he  acted  as  other  men 
of  great  and  independent  character  have  done, 
and  even  as  Jesus  himself,  who  also  immediately 
after  His  baptism  withdrew  Himself  for  a  similar 
piirpose  into  the  same  wilderness. 

Bat  sensible  as  this  view  is  as  far  as  it 
goes,  none  can  fail  to  see  how  entirely  inade- 
qvate  it  is  to  satisfy  the  requisitions  of  the 
historical  facts  resulting,  or  the  assertions  of 
the  Apostle  himself.  In  a  passage  (2  Cor. 
zii.  1,  ff.)  where  he  is  undoubtedly  describing 
his  own  experience,  and  referring  to  a  period 
not  far  removed  from  this,  he  spealcs  of 
<*itbandanoe  of  '*  visions  and  *'  revelations  " 
being  granted  to  him,  and  recounts  in  myste* 

•  Gal.  L  17. 


rions  words  the  nature  of  some  of  theie. 
We  should  therefore  be  much  more  disposed 
to  agree  with  Baumgarten,  when  he  says  (vol. 
i.  223):— 

Those  will  take  the  right  view  of  this  sojourn 
of  Saul  in  Arabia  who  regard  it  as  a  stUI  re- 
tirement, in  which  he  lived  in  communion  in 
the  spirit  with  the  Lord  in  Heaven,  as  the  origi- 
nal Apostles  had  conversed  with  the  Lord  on 
Earth. 

Another  difficulty  belongs  to  this  period, 
which  has  been  very  variously  dealt  with. 
The  facts  are  simply  these.  Some  physical 
weakness,  of  a  conspicuous  and  distressing 
kind,  resulted  from  the  exaltation  of  the 
spirit  at  the  expense  of  the  body.  Perhaps 
his  own  words  —  **  when  I  could  not  see  rar 
the  glory  of  *  that  light,'"— may  furnish 
some  clue  to  its  origin.  Feebleness  of  sight, 
connected  probably  with  some  nervous  iiimm- 
ity,  may  have  constituted  the  thorn  in  the 
flesh,  concerning  which  he  prayed  thrice  that 
it  mi^ht  depart  from  him  :  which  made  his 
**  bodily  presence  weak,  and  his  speech  con- 
temptible ;"*  and  of  whicli  he  could  say  to 
the  Galatians,  '*  My  temptation  which  was 
in  my  flesh  ye  despised  not,  nor  rejected.  .  • 
I  bear  you  record,  that  if  it  had  been  possi- 
ble, ye  would  have  phicked  out  your  own  eyes, 
and  have  given  them  to  yne.''f  But  even  this, 
whatever  it  was,  served  him  as  an  argument 
for  the  divine  character  of  his  mission.  It- 
precluded  any  imputation  that  he  had  won 
his  converts  by  the  charms  of  graceful  rhet- 
oric ;  he  was  among  them  *'  m  weakness, 
and  fear,  and  much  trembling."  So  does 
every  circumstance  in  the  life  of  this  remark- 
able man  fit  into  its  place,  and  bear  its  part 
in  the  work  prepared  for  him. 

Five  years  at  least  elapsed  after  his  con- 
version before  we  find  him  actively  engaged 
in  ministerial  labor.  He  certainly  was  not 
idle,  but  his  proper  vocation  had  not  begun. 
There  had  apparently  been  nothing  more  than 
fragmentary  testimonies  in  the  synagogues. 
At  Damascus  and  at  Jerusalem  he  had  been 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  those  Jews,  whom  he 
had  now  through  life  for  his  implacable  ene- 
mies. At  both  places  he  was  rescued  by  the 
brethren ;  who  yet,  not  knowing  in  what  de- 
partment to  employ  the  seal  of  the  new  con- 
vert, sent  him  back  to  his  native  town,  to 
wait  a  special  call  of  Providence. 

A  ^at  question  soon  began  to  be  agi- 
tated m  the  Ghuroh.  Was  Christianity  to  be 
preached. to  the  Gentiles?  That  they  were 
eventually  to  share  in  its  blessings,  no  believ- 
ing Jew  doubted ;  but  how  this  wjis  to  be 
brought  about,  was  yet  unknown.  The  first 
step  towards  a  solution  seems  to  have  been 
taken  at  Antioch,  by  certain  Cyprian  and  Afri- 
can Hellenists,  who  had  fled  on  the  perse  • 


*2  Oor.  z»  10b 


t  Gal.  iv.  14, 15. 
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nation  which  arose  aboat  Stephen,  having 
tpoken  to  GeTiiiles*  in  that  city.  This  new 
step  aroused  the  attention  of  the  mother- 
chorch  at  Jerusalem.  Barnabas ,  himself  a 
Pyprian,  was  sent  to  report  on  the  movement, 
or  perhaps  to  restrain  what  was  deemed  an 
excess  of  zeal.  By  what  he  saw,  he  vras  con- 
vinced, and  sympathized.  But  joy  was  not 
his  only  feeling  at  seeing  the  Gentile  converts. 
The  time  for  action  was  obviously  come. 
There  was  one  in  retirement,  to  whom  it  had 
been  said,  *'  I  will  send  thee  far  hence  unto 
the  Gentiles."  He  went  to  Tarsus  to  seek 
Saul.  For  a  year  they  taught  at  Antioch, 
which  became  the  second  historical  capital  of 
Christendom,  the  great  centre  of  activity 
daring  the  transition-state  from  Judaism, 
and  most  appropriately  the  birthplace  of  that 
name,  by  which  those  who  were  neither  Jew 
nor  Greek,  barbarian  nor  Scythian,  were  in 
future  to  be  called.  After  a  journey  to  Jeru- 
ealem  for  a  special  eleemosynary  purpose, 
the  two  friends  depart,  by  Divine  command, 
on  their  first  great  missionary  journey. 

The  whole  process  of  this,  as  of  the  other 
journeys,  is  admirably  narrated,  discussed, 
and  illustrated  by  Conybeare  and  Howson. 
We  have  every  accessory  which  could  be  de- 
sired. Recent  surveys  and  soundings  have 
furnished  accurate  maps  of  almost  every 
country  and  coast;  while  Mr.  Bartlett's 
beautiful  drawings  give  reality  to  the  sce- 
nery of  the  most  remarkable  spots.  There 
can  hardly  be  more  pleasant  reading  for  the 
lover  of  travel  and  adventure,  than  the  pages 
of  this  work  which  trace  the  Apostle  through 
Cyprus,  or  Asia  Minor,  or  Greece,  or  after- 
wards on  his  perilous  voyage  by  Malta  to 
Rome.  And  it  is  no  small  merit  of  the 
work  that,  while  it  extracts  information  from 
every  source,  an  admirable  spirit  of  Ghris- 
tiafi  faith,  accompanied  by  a  manly  love  of 
truth  and  soundness  of  judgment,  character- 
ise it  throughout.  While  its  hand  is  in  every 
German  treatise,  its  heart  is  thoroughly  En- 
glish ;  and  its  effect  will  everywhere  be,  to 
confirm  those  great  central  truths,  round 
which  it  has  grouped  the  accessory  and  sub- 
ordinate matter. 

The  first  eminent  fruit  of  this  journey  was 
the  conversion  of  the  proconsul  of  Cyprus, 
Sergius  Paulus.  From  this  time  Saul  be- 
comes known  by  the  Hellenistic  name  of 

*  The  reading  'EkXrpras  tor  the'flii^rr^arof  the 
received  text,  is  now  almoet  universally  Sdopted. 
The  received  reading  would  staltify  the  whole  narra- 
tive. There  was  and  could  be  no  difficulty  about 
preaehing  to  IleUenisU. 

We  do  not  in  the  text  forget,  nor  depreciate  the 
importanee  of  the  special  missiea  of  Peter  to  Oor- 
nelios;  but  regard  thu  incident  as  necessarily  prior 
in  point  of  time,  and  that,B»  intended  more  to  give 
solemn  sanction  in  the  sight  of  those  who  would  be 
most  difficult  to  persuade,  than  to  precede  all  aflbiis 
elf  the  kind. 


Paul.  The  coincidence  is  at  least  remarka- 
ble, and  may  not  have  been  altogether  for- 
tuitous. But  that  the  Apostle,  as  Jerome 
and  Augustine  believed,  took  the  name  from 
his  convert,  we  may  with  safety  deny.  Such 
a  piece  of  secular  conceit  was  wholly  alien 
from  his  character,  and  could  only  pass  cur- 
rent when  that  character  was,  as  a  whole* 
very  imperfectly  studied.  It  is  far  more  prob- 
able ^hat  the  change  marks  the  transition 
from  bis  earlier  memoirs,  when  from  the  still 
Jewish  character  of  the  Church  his  Hebrew 
name  prevailed,  to  those  recording  his  preach- 
ing among  Gentiles.  The  bearing  of  .two 
names,  the  original  Oriental  appellation,  and 
the  same  Grascized  or  Romanized,  in  sound  or 
meaning,  was  very  common.* 

During  tliis  journey  we  have  striking  in- 
stances of  the  fitness  of  the  Great  Apostle  for 
becoming  all  thiu^  to  all  men,  that  ne  might 
by  all  means  wm  some.  At  Antioch,  in 
Pisidia,  we  have  his  first  recorded  discourse. 
It  was  delivered  to  Jews,  and  besides  its 
historical  detail,  so  suitable  to  his  hearers, 
Contains,  as  Mr.  Howson  justly  observes,  the 
kernel  of  that  mat  argument  which  he 
afterwards  unfolded  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  At  Lystra  we  find  him  dissuadir^ 
the  heathen  multitude  from  sacrificing  to  his 
companion  and  himself,  in  words  of  singular 
skill  and  beauty,  founded  on  an  argnimeqt 
from  natural  theology,  far  too  expansive  for 
any  mere  Pharisee  to  have  propounded. 

On  the  comraenoement  or  the  next  journey 
a  personal  dispute  separated  fiH)m  him  the 
former  companion  of  his  toils  and  dangcura. 
He  is  henceforth  either  alone,  or  accompanied 
by  a  group  of  which  he  is  unquestionably  the 
centre ;  th^s  bringiog  his  apostolic  agency 
more  plainly  into  r^ief,  ana  removing  all 
possibility  of  actual  rivtdry,  or,  which  wop 
more  to  be  apprehended,  the  setting  up  of 
one  aeainst  another  in  the  minds  of  converts. 

It  IS  on  this  journey  that  the  mostie- 
markable  instances  of  that  which  we  an 
illustrating  are  presented  to  us.  It  orisn- 
ated  in  that  afiectionate  yearning  f»ker 
converts  once  ^uined,  which  we  see  so  often 
expressed  in  his  Epistles.  This  directed  hift 
way  to  Derbe,  Lvstra,  and  Iconium.  His 
course  lay  through  his  native  province  and 
city ;  and  Mr.  Howson  is  justified  in  raisiBg 
on  the  well  known  character  of  the  Apostle 
the  following  supposition :  — 

One  other  city  must  certainly  have  been 
visited.  If  there  were  churches  anywhere  in 
Cilicia,  there  must  have  been  one  at  Tarsus. 
It  was  the  metropolis  of  the  province  ;  Paul  had 
resided  there,  perhaps  for  some  years,  since  the 
time  of  his  conversion  ;  and  if  he  loved  his  native 
place  well  enough  to  speak  of  it  with  somethijig 

•  See  Grotius*  note  m  be.;  and  Oonybears  sad 
Howson,  vol.  i.  p.  164. 
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JSk9  pride  to  the  Roman  ofl^r  at  Jemsaletn,  he 
Ooala  not  be  indifferent  to  its  religious  welfare. 
Among  the  *'  Gentiles  of  Cilicia,'*  to  whom  the 
letter  which  he  carried  was  addressed,  the  Oen- 
tiles  of  Tarsus  had  no  mean  place  in  his  affec- 
tions. And  his  heart  must  have  overflowed  with 
thankfulness,  if,  as  he  passed  through  the  streets 
which  had  been  familiar  to  him  since  his  child- 
hood, he  knew  that  many  households  were  around 
him  where  the  gospel  had  come,  "  not  in  word 
onlj  but  in  power,'*  and  the  relations  Ijetween 
husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  master  and 
•kiYe,  had  been  purified  and  sanctified  by  Chris- 
tian love.  No  doubt  the  city  still  retained  all 
the  aspect  of  the  cities  of  that  day,  where  art 
and  amusement  were  consecrated  to  a  fiilse 
religion!  The  symbols  of  idolatry  remained  in 
the  public  places  —  statues,  temples,  and  altars 
—  and  the  yarious  **  objects  of  devotion,'*  which 
in  all  Greek  towns,  as  well  as  in  Athens  (Acts 
xrii.  28),  were  conspicuous  on  every  side.  But 
the  silent  revolution  was  begun.  Some  families 
had  already  turned  '*  from  idols  to  serve  the 
living  and  true  God."  The  *'dumb  idols'*  to 
which,  as  Gentiles,  they  had  been  *'  carried  away 
even  as  they  were  led,"  had  been  recognized  as 
**  nothing  in  the  world,"  and  been  **  cast  to  the 
moles  and  to  the  bats."  The  homes  which  had 
ODce  been  decorated  with  the  emblems  of  a  vain 
mythology,  were  now  bright  with  the  better 
ornaments  of  faith,  hope,  and  love. 

We  leave  in  the  able  hands  of  oar  authors 
the  description  of  the  joomey  itself,  and 
select  one  or  two  pointe  for  our  especial 
purpose.* 

At  Neapolis,  the  port  of  Philippi,  the 
missionary  band,  now  augmented  oy  the 
youthful  Timotheus,  and  Luke  "  the  beloved 
pbysicitin,**  first  set  foot  in  Europe.  From 
the  high  frrounds  above  that  town,  they  gazed 
on  the  plains  where  the  world  was  lost  and 
won ;  arrived  at  the  walls  of  the  now  flourish- 
ing colony,  they  entered  a  miniature  of  that 
great  capital  in  which  the  Apostle  had 
already  re8i>Ived  to  hear  witness  to  Christ. 
Here,  amidst  the  insignia  of  Roman  power, 
in  a  Greek  city,  they  sought  out  the  few  Jews 
who  assembled  by  the  river  brink  outside  the 

Sate  fur  the  purpose  of  prayer.  The  com- 
ination  is  singular,  and  more  remarkable, 
OS  we  reflect  how  many  ages  had  been  spent 
in  bringing  it  aljcmt,  Row  many  and  jarring 
influences  had  converged.  Here  we  have  the 
first  record  uf  the  Ruman  citizenship  having 
procured  for  the  Apostle  and  his  companion 
an  honorable  dismissal,  and  doubtless  for  the 
ttose  which  he  preached  respect  and  pro- 
tection, after  illegal  treatment  during  a  tu- 
multuary  outbreak. 

*  We  cannot  withhold  our  praise  from  the  minute 
and  very  satisfactory  manner  in  whioh  the  oon- 
lemporary  geography  of  Asia  Minor  is  disouased 
and  illnstrated  in  this  ehapter.  Certainly  the 
sasred  ohroniolo  has  never  before  had  suoh  diligent 
aid  loving  Ubor  bestowed  on  it. 


But  before  he  had  been  many  weela  io 
Macedonia,  the  enmity  of  the  resident  Jewi 
had  been  thoroughly  aroused,  and  they  wert 
acting  in  concert  against  him.  They  droya 
him  first  firom  Theesulunica,  then  from  Beroea. 
It  became  necessary  to  take  measures  for  his 
safety.  As  at  Damascus,  the  brethren  aenl 
him  away  by  night.  His  destination  was  a 
distant  part  of  Greece,  where  the  enmity  of 
the  Thessalonian  Jews  might  for  a  time  be 
baffled.    He  went  by  sea  to  Athens. 

And  here  we  have  everything  present,  which 
can  kindle  finthusiasm  in  the  breast  of  the 
Christian  scholar.  For  those  who  have  tasted 
deeply  the  sweets  of  art,  poetry,  or  philoso- 
phy, there  is  an  indescribable  charm  in  fdl 
that  is  connected  with  Athens.  It  is  the 
metropolis  of  the  human  intellect ;  the  holj 
city  of  the  nether  world,  as  Jerusalem  is  of 
tlie  upper.  And  when,  as  in  this  cose,  the 
two  are  linked  together  —  when  we  see  the 
man  prepared  by  Jewish  birth  and  training, 
united  with  Grecian  culture,  standing  on  tho 
Areopagus  and  preaching  God*s  revelation, 
we  feel,  if  ever  we  do,  the  unity  and  harmony 
in  the  divine  counsels  of  all  that  is  holy  and 
beautiful  and  ^at  in  man  ;  that  ours  is  nol 
a  nature  of  bneht  fragments,  disjointed  and 
helpless,  but  that  there  is  a  power  able  to 
unite  and  hallow  all  that  is  gtKxl,  or  seeking 
after  good,  amonrat  us.  His  ur6titg  '^Stiraiot, 
comes  on  us  with  its  familiar  sound,  as  wa 
have  heanl  it  from  Pericles  and  Demosthenes 
and  the  illustrious  masters  of  persujision,  liko 
a  well-known  strain  graflted  into  some  loftier 
harmony.  In  the  stately  |)eriods  of  this  sec- 
ond and  nobler  Areopagitica,  wc  read  an  in- 
dubitable proof  that  the  speaker  had  drunk 
no  shallow  draughts  at  the  fountains  of  Gre- 
cian learning.  Perhaps  there  docs  not  exist 
a  more  perfect  specimen  than  this  speech 
affords  us  of  cautious  prudence  and  consum- 
mate skill.  It  might  well  be  so,  when  such 
a  man  had  been  so  prepared ;  when  a  mind 
of  the  highest  order  was  enlightened  and 
directed  by  the  special  suggestions  of  super- 
human wbdom.  The  authors  at  the  hcaa  of 
our  article  have  vied  with  one  another  in  its 
praise.  An  able  analysis  is  besides  given  in 
ilerasen,  Der  Apostel  Paulus,  pp.  148,  149. 

But  Athens  was  not  destined  to  i)e  noted 
in  the  anniUs  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  Wo 
know  nothing  of  any  permanent  fruit  of  the 
Apostle's  residence  tbere.  It  was  not  from 
the  stronghold  of  the  human  intellect  that  the 
Gospel  was  to  win  its  most  numerous  or 
brigntest  trophies. 

It  is  a  serious  and  instructive  f  ict,  that  the 
meroantile  popnlation  of  Thess^ilonica  and  Co- 
rinth received  the  messrige  of  God  with  greater 
readiness  than  the  highly  educated  and  polished 
Athenians.  Two  letter:!  to  tlie  The8s.klouians, 
and  two  to  the  Gorinth'ian^,  rem.iin  to  attest  the 
flourishing  state  of  those  churches.    But  we  pos- 
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no  letter  written  by  St  Pan!  to  the  Atheni- 
ans, and  we  do  not  read  that  he  was  ever  In 
Athens  again.  (Vol.  i,  p.  409.) 

Tbo  next  visit  was  to  the  capital  of  the 
province,  the  rich  and  dissolute  Uorinth. 

The  reasons  which  determined  St  Paul  to 
eome  to  Corinth  (over  and  above  the  discourage- 
ment 1ie  seems  to  have  met  with  in  Athens)  were, 
probably,  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  a 
large  mercantile  city,  in  immediate  connection 
with  Rome  and  the  West  of  the  Mediterranean, 
with  lliessalonica  and  Ephesus  in  the  ^geau, 
and  with  Antioch  and  Alexandria  in  the  East 
The  Gospel  once  established  in  Corinth,  would 
rapidly  spread  everywhere.  And,  again,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  city,  the  Jews  established 
there  were  numerous.  Communities  of  scattered 
Israelites  were  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
province  of  Achaia  —  in  Athens,  as  we  have 
recently  seen  —  in  Argos,  as  we  learn  from 
Philo — in  Boeotia  and  lluboea.  But  their  chief 
settlement  must  necessarily  have  been  in  that 
city,  which  not  only  gave  opportunities  of  trade 
by  land  along  the  Isthmus  between  the  Morea 
and  the  continent,  but  received  in  its  two  har- 
bors the  ships  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  seas. 
A  religion  which  was  first  to  be  planted  in  the 
^nagogue,  and  was  thence  intended  to  scatter 
its  SMds  over  all  parts  of  the  earth,  could  no- 
where find  a  more  favorable  soil  than  among  the 
Hebrew  families  at  Corinth.     (lb.,  p.  410.) 

Into  the  many  points  of  interest  which  now 
gather  round  us,  we  must  forbear  to  enter  nt 
any  length.  At  Corinth,  St.  Paul  wrote  his 
first  extant  Epistle  to  his  Thesnilonian  con- 
verts. There  commenced  that  invaluable 
series  of  letters  in  which,  while  every  matter 
relating  to  the  faith  is  dctennined  once  for 
ail  with  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and 
power,  and  every  circumstance  requiring 
counsel  at  the  time,  so  handled  as  to  furnish 
precepts  for  all  time,  the  whole  heart  of  this 
wonderful  man  is  poured  out  and  laid  open. 
Sometimes  he  pleads,  and  reminds,  and  con- 
hiree  in  the  must  earnest  strain  of  fatherly 
love  ;  sometimes  plnvfuUy  rallies  his  converts 
on  their  vanities  and  infirmities ;  sometimes, 
with  deep  and  bitter  irony,  concedes  that  he 
may  refute,  and  praises  where  he  means  to 
blame.  The  course  of  the  mountain  torrent 
is  not  more  majestic  nor  varied.  We  have 
the  deep,  still  pool,  the  often  returning  ed- 
dies, the  intenals  of  calm  and  steady  advance, 
the  plunging  and  foaming  rapids,  and  the 
thunder  of  the  headlong  cataract.  By  turns 
fervid  and  calm,  argumentative  and  im- 
passioned, he  wields  familiarly  and  irresistibly 
the  varied  weapons  of  which  Providence  had 
taught  him  the  use.  With  the  Jew  he 
reasons  by  Scripture  citation,  with  the  Gen- 
tile by  natural  analogies ;  with  bath,  by  the 
testimony  of  conscience  to  tlie  justice  and 
holiness  of  God.  Were  not  the  Epistles  of 
Pwd  among  the  must  eminent  ox  inspired 


vrritings,  they  would  long  ago  have  been 
ranked  as  the  most  wonderful  of  uninspired. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  we  now  po»- 
sess  all  or  nparly  all  the  letters  written  by  the 
Apostle.  Ifwe  take  into  account  li  is  fervid  and 
affectionate  spirit,  and  the  frequency  of  com- 
munication between  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Roman  world  and  along  the  great  roads,  we 
may  safely  say,  that  many  Epistles  of  guidance, 
warning,  ana  encouragement  were  addressed 
by  him  to  the  numerous  churches.  Of  these 
he  mentions*  one  to  lAodicea,  now  not  extant ; 
and  it  is  necessary,  unless  we  do  almost  more 
than  commentators'  violence  to  the  natural 
construction  of  words,  to  suppose  a  lost  Epistle 
to  have  been  sent  to  Corinth.  The  interest- 
ing letter  to  Philemon  was  doubtless  one  of  a 
hirge  class  addressed  to  individuals. 

And  not  onl^  have  Epistles  been  lost,  bat 
voyages  and  visits  to  churches  remain  unre- 
corded. The  phenomena  of  the  Epistles  to 
the  Corinthians  are  not  satisfied  by  the  history 
in  the  Acts.  If  there  be  plain  meaning  in 
plain  words,  the  visit  which  he  was  about  to 
pay  them  when  he  sent  the  Second  Epistle, 
would  be  the  third. \  But  the  History  informs 
us  (»f  only  one  previously  paid.  It  becomes 
necessarjr  then  to  interpolate  a  voyage  to  Gor- 
inth  during  the  **  three  years*  '*  stay  at  Ephe- 
sus of  Acts  xix. ;  for  this  is  the  only  admis- 
sible time.  And  this  has  accordingly  been 
done  by  almost  all  modem  critics.  Mr.  How- 
son  devotes  some  space  to  an  able  description 
of  the  probability  and  nature  of  this  visit. 
We  cannot,  however,  ogree  with  Wieseler  in 
uniting  with  it  the  sojourn  to  Crete  implied 
in  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  nor  in  placing  that 
letter  itself,  or  an^  of  the  so-called  Pastoral 
Epistles,  at  this  period ;  seeming  to  us  as  thev 
do  to  bear  unquestionable  evidence  of  a  much 
later  date. 

We  pass  on  to  the  return  from  the  third 
visit  to  Corinth.  For  many  years  now  hod 
the  hostility  of  his  own  countrymen  pursued 
the  Apostle.  Bitter  and  unrelenting,  it  met 
him  at  every  station  of  his  apostolic  work. 
As  an  omen  of  this  journey,  a  ocmspiraey 
awaits  him  as  he  is  about  to  set  sail  for  Syria. 
But  it  is  defeated  by  a  change  of  plan.  The 
old  route  is  retraced.  The  Egnation  Way  is 
once  more  traversed  to  Philippi.  11  is  heart 
at  this  time  seems  to  have  been  unusually  full 
—  his  words  more  than  ever  impassi  med  and 
earnest.  W  hat  outpourings  of  alfiiction  would 
there  be  to  the  Thessalonians,  *'  his  glory  and 

• 

•  Col.  ir.  16. 

t  We  are  well  aware  of  the  ingenuity  whieh  the 
rv<r»r  •tu<Vc*(  *X^  tA9*iv  of  ch.  zii«  14,  and  the 
loitnr  Tovra  f{t/ouui  of  ch.  xiii.  1,  hare  been 
twisted  di&rent  ways  by  commontatore  to  eseape 
thia  third  visit.  But  we  hope  an  age  of  bibliaal 
ezegesii  is  dawning,  when  we  Bhall  inquire  ae 
longer  what  words  may  mean,  but  what  they  di$ 
mean. 
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hif  joy,"  —  to  the  Philipmans, "  his  brethren 
dearly  beloved  and  longed  for,  his  joy  and  his 
crown !"  But  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture. 
We  hear  of  a  whole  night's  discourse  at  Alex- 
andria Troas.  We  have  the  tone  of  his  spirit 
feelingly  struck  in  the  short  hint  that  he  sent 
the  ship  round  Cape  Lectum  to  Assoe  —  **  for 
thus  had  he  arranged,  intending  himself  to  go 
afoot."* 

He  hastened,  therefore,  through  the  southern 
gate,  past  the  hot  springs,  and  through  the  oak 
woods  —  then  in  full  foliage  —  which  cover  all 
that  shore  with  greenness  and  shade,  and  across 
the  wild  water-courses  on  the  western  side  of 
Ida.  Such  is  the  scenery  which  now  surrounds 
the  traveller  on  his  way  from  Troas  to  Assos. 
The  great  difference  then  was,  that  there  was  a 
good  Roman  road,  which  made  St.  Paul's  solitary 
^mmey  both  more  safe  and  more  rapid  than  it 
oould  nave  been  now.  We  have  seldom  had  oc- 
ession  to  think  of  the  Apostle  in  the  hours  of 
his  solitude.  But  such  hours  must  have  been 
sought  and  cherished  by  one  whose  whole 
strength  was  drawn  from  communion  with  Ood, 
and  especially  at  a  time  when,  as  on  this  present 
journey,  he  was  deeply  conscious  of  his  weakness, 
and  filled  with  foreboding  fears.  There  may 
have  been  other  reasons  why  he  lingered  at 
n^>as  after  his  companions  ;  but  the  desire  for 
solitude  was  doubtless  one  reason  among  others. 
The  discomfort  of  a  crowded  ship  is  un&vorable 
fbr  devotion  ;  and  prayer  and  meditation  are 
necessary  for  maintaining  the  religious  life  even 
of  an  Apostle.  That  Saviour  to  whose  service  he 
was  devoted  had  often  prayed  in  solitude  on  the 
mountain,  and  crossea  the  brook  Kedron  to 
kneel  under  the  olives  of  Gethsemane.  And 
Btrenffth  and  peace  were  surely  sought  and  ob- 
tained by  the  Apostle  from  the  Redeemer,  as  he 
pursued  his  lonely  road  that  Sunday  afternoon 
u  spring,  among  the  oak  woods  and  the  streams 
of  Ida.  {Conybeare  and  Howson,  voL  il.  p. 
214.) 

He  had  a  strong  presentiment  that  this 
would  be  his  last  apostolic  journey.  He  had 
determinedly  set  his  face  towards  Jerusalem. 
Like  his  Master,  he  had  a  baptism  to  be  bap- 
tised with,  and  was  straitened  till  it  was  ac- 
oomplishcd.  He  dured  not  trust  himself  at 
Sphesus,  the  scene  of  his  former  labors  and 
dangers.  He  might  be  involved  in  the  one  or 
the  other  anew,  and  thus  his  obieot  be  foiled. 
But  the  ship  tarried  a  short  day  or  two  at 
Miletns.  He  sent  for  the  Ephesian  elders  — 
he  spoke  to  them  his  second  great  disoourse 
—  the  noblest  extant  efiusion  of  love,  as  that 
at  Athens  of  wisdom. 

Then  pass  rapidly  before  us  the  great  crises 
of  his  course.  His  apprehension  at  Jerusa- 
lem—  his  rescue  from  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Jews  —  his  detention  atCsssarea — all  hast- 
ened on  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  announce- 
itaent,  *'  As  thou  hast  borne  witness  at  Jeru- 
•alem,  so  thou  must  bear  witness  at  Borne." 

•  Acts  zx.  13. 


Wo  laid  groat  stress  at  the  outset  on  the 
importance  of  his  Roman  citizenship.  It  vras 
this  which  prevented  his  life  falling  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  caprice  or  corruption  of  the  procur- 
ators of  Judffia.  It  was  this  which  rescued 
him  from  the  conspiracies  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  It  was  this  again  which  secured 
his  transmission  to  the  metropolis. 

But  we  may  turn  aside  to  remark,  in  the 
two  apolo^es  delivered  by  him  during  this 
interval,  new  proofs  of  excjuisite  tact  and 
skill.  The  narrative  of  his  conversion  is 
common  to  both.  The  first  is  made  before 
the  infuriated  Jewish  multitude  in  their 
native  tongue.  He  probably  foresaw  that  he 
should  hardly  be  heard  to  its  termination. 
But,  at  all  events,  it  was  an  opportuni^  for 
them  to  hear  from  his  ovm  lips,  unvitiated 
by  the  misrepresentations  of  his  enemies,  the 
account  of  the  momentous  change  which 
befell  him.  Accordingly,  he  uses  all  possible 
caution  in  his  narration.'  Every  word  is 
carefully  chosen.  To  the  Jews  he  speaks  as 
a  Jew.  The  Christian  faith  is  *'  this  way ;" 
the  JevTB  at  Damascus  are  "  the  brethieo." 
The  hated  Name  is  avoided  throughout, — 
used  but  once,  and  that  in  the  speech  of 
another.  Ananias  is  **  a  devout  man,  ac- 
cording to  the  law,  havine  a  good  report  of 
all  the  Jews  who  dwelt  there ;"  not  a  word 
is  breathed  about  his  being  **  a  disciple" 
(Acts  ix.  10).  In  the  second  apology,  all  the 
circumstances  are  changed.  He  is  speaking 
under  the  safeguard  of  his  civil  privileges, 
before  the  Roman  procurator,  the  Jewish 
king,  and  an  assemblage  of  the  high  officers 
of  both.  The  detail,  so  useful  in  the  other 
case,  but  likely  to  be  wearisome  here,  is 
altogether  dropped.  Ananias  does  not  ap- 
pear. The  "  heavenly  vision"  is  represented 
as  embracing  the  whole  command  given  in 
fact  through  Ananias,  and  all  the  weighttts 
laid  on  the  paramount  duty  of  yielding  obe- 
dience to  it.  Thus  we  nave  two  custinct 
treatments  of  the  same  occurrence,  both 
strictly  within  the  limits  of  truth,  both 
admitting  of  illustration  and  justification  by 
the  ordinary  methods  of  speaking  among  men, 
adapted  with  exquisite  bkUI  to  the  different 
trying  circumstances  under  which  the  orator 
was  placed. 

We  come  now  to  that  voyage  to  Italy,  so 
full  of  incident  and  adventure,  so  rich  in 
materials  for  the  research  of  the  geographer, 
the  sailor,  and  let  us  add,  the  psychologist. 
The  duties  of  the  two  former  have  been 
admirably  fulfilled  by  an  English  gentleman, 
whose  work  concludes  the  list  at  the  head  of 
our  article.  After  the  labors  of  Mr.  Smith, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  left  on  any  reasonable 
mind  as  to  the  direction  of  the  ApostIe*s 
course,  or  the  accurate  trustworthiness  of  the 
history.  The  idea  that  St.  Paul  was  ship- 
wrecked not  on  Malta,  but  on  Melita  or 
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Meleda,  high  up  in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  was 
preposterous  enough  at  any  time,  when  com- 
pared'with  the  requirements  of  the  narrative; 
out  has  now,  by  an  abundance  of  circum- 
Btantial  evidence  of  the  plainest  and  most 
satisfactory  kind,  been  fairly  scouted  out  of 
the  field.      We  cannot    follow    Mr.  Smith 
through  the  various  interesting  steps  of  the 
identification  of  the  scene  of  the  shipwreck 
with  St.  Paul's  Bay  at  Malta,  but  recom- 
mend our  readers  to  study  them  in  the  book 
itself,   believing  that  they  will  find  them,  as 
we  have  done,  irrefragable.     Mr.  Smith  has 
also  done  excellent  service  by  bringing  his 
naval  experience  and  reading  to  bear  on  the 
various  nautical  incidents  recorded.     lie  has 
shown  that  the  course  adopted  under  each 
trying  circumstance  was  precisely  that  which 
good  seamanship    dictated ;    that  the  very 
shiftings  and  chanicteristics  of   the    wind 
were  such  as  are  well  known  to  and  expected 
by  sailors  in  the  Levant  at  that  time  of  the 
year.     lie  has  elicited  some  curious  results 
respecting  the  character  of  St.  Luke's  naval 
knowledge ;  showing  that  he  was  not  a  sailor, 
hut  a  landsman  well  accustomed  to  the  sea. 
This  point  he  illustrates  by  the  journals  of 
othei*s  similarly  situated,  and  by  comparison 
with   the  £vancelist*s  own  account  of  the 
storm  in  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret.     The  book 
is  full  of  solid  proof  and  valuable   sugges- 
tion ;  and  we  may  safely  say,  that  a  more 
valuable    original    contribution    to  biblical 
knowledge  has  not  been  made  by  any  country- 
man of  ours  during  the  present  century. 

But  psychologically  this  voyage  is  hardly 
less  interesting.     The  influence  acquired  by  a 

Prisoner  in  chains  over  the  motley  assem- 
lage  congregated  in  the  huge  Alexandrian 
corn-ship,  would  of  itself  testify  to  his  being 
ny  ordinary  character.  But  when  we  com- 
bine this  with  our  previous  knowledge  of  the 
man  and  his  mission,  we  hardly  could  have 
testimony  more  satisfactory  to  the  consis- 
tency of  a  truthful  narrative  than  this,  that 
one  so  described  antecedently  should  have  so 
done  and  spoken  and  influenced  those  about 
him.  The  following  beautiful  description  is 
from  Schrader,  whose  unworthy  rationalism 
here  completely  disappears,  and  gives  place 
to  an  enthusiasm  far  more  genial  to  him : — 

Amidst  the  many  dangers  which  Paul,  well- 
accttstomed  to  perils  by  sea,  had  clearly  fore- 
seen, he  was  the  adviser,  he  was  the  comforter 
of  all  ;  like  a  genius  from  a  higher  world,  he 
stood  among  the  men  of  this  earth,  carried  on- 
ward by  the  persuasion  that  he  should  proclaim 
the  Gospel  in  this  world's  metropolis,  and  before 
its  rulers  ;  that  he  should  gain  tbr  it  a  new  and 
noble  victory  ;  that  in  chains  and  weakness,  not 
in  freedom  and  strength,  he  was  to  work  its 
work.  So  lofty  was  his  purpose,  so  visibly  was 
his  God  pleased  to  glorify  Himself  in  him  through 
his  captivity,  that  at  midnight  it  was  bright  day 
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about  him  ;  the  angels  of  God  hovered  round  ^ 
waking  and  sleeping,  in  thoughts  and  dreams, 
they  whispered  consolation  ;  they  pronounced  his 
purpose  so  blessed,  so  knit  into  the  divine  counsel, 
that  God  would,  in  its  pursuance,  defend  both 
himself  and  all  that  were  with  him  in  the  ship 
(Vol  ii.,  p.  368,  f.) 

We  have  now  brought  the  great  Apostle  to 
Rome.  And  here  the  shades  of  evening  close 
over  him,  and  the  apostolic  history  withdraws 
its  guidance.  We  only  know  that  for  two 
yeara  he  continued  in  custody,  but  in  his  own 
lodging,  privately  preaching  the  Gospel. 
We  ciwnot  doubt  that  some  of  his  Epistles 
date  from  this  imprisonment.  Hence  ho 
wrote  to  the  Golossians,  to  the  Ephesians 
(for  we  still  believe,  notwithstanding  the 
arguments  of  Conybeare  and  ilowson,  and  so 
many  able  critics,  that  it  was  veritably  ad- 
dressed to  them),  to  Philemon,  and  the  affect- 
ing letter  to  the  Philippians ;  the  latter  in  the 
apparent  prospect  of  death.  The  evidence 
supplied  by  each  of  these  has  been  well  col- 
lected and  applied  by  many  able  writers,  and 
seems  unobjectionable  and  convincing. 

From  this  time  the  shade  becomes  deeper 
and  more  impenetrable.  We  have  yet  remain- 
ing (to  say  nothing  of  the  much-questioned 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews)  three  letters,  two  to 
Timotheus  and  one  to  Titus,  commonly  known 
as  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  These,  in  style  and 
diction,  are  so  completely  distinct  from  the 
others,  that  while  they  bear  indubitable 
marks  of  the  mind  and  hand  of  Paul,  we  must 
refuse  to  insert  them  anywhere  in  the  exist- 
ing series,  but  regard  them  as  subsequent, 
and  in  a  later  manner.  If  this  were  once 
established,  the  important  question  of  a 
second  imprisonment  would  be  also  ?Tecided  ; 
for  journeys  are  spoken  of,  and  events  alluded 
to,  which  make  it  impossible  that  two  of 
them  should  have  been  written  in  captivity. 
We  cannot  pretend  here  to  follow  out  this 
matter ;  we  will  only  cursorily  notice  two 
points  connected  with  the  question :  — 

1.  The  statement  in  2  Tim.  iv.  20,  '« Tro- 
phimus  have  I  left  at  Miletus  sick,"  has  never 
received  any  satisfactory  explanation  on  the 
hypothesis  of  one  imprisonment.  Those  who 
wish  to  see  to  what  shifts  the  advocates  of  that 
theory  are  reduced  by  those  words  may  refer 
to  Schaff's  Kirchengeschichte,  p.  273  6,  or 
Davidson's  useful  introduction  to  the  N.  T. 
vol.  iii.  p.  53w 

2.  There  is  between  the  remarkable  doxology 
at  the  end  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and 
the  Pastoral  Epistles,  a  curious  affinity  in 
style  and  diction.  Might  it  not  well  have 
been  that  tlie  apostle,  reviewing  his  Epistle 
in  later  days  at  Rome,  subjoined  this  fervid, 
ascription  of  praise  (for  the  Epistle  was 
manifestly  complete  without  it)— and  so 
may  it  not  be  synchronous  with  the'  Pastoral 
Epistles? 
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Of  the  death  of  St.  Paal,  we  know  next  to 
nothine.  AU  that  traditioo  tells  ua,  is  no 
more  than  might  be  infened  from  his  own 
notioes,  and  therefore  probable ;  but,  on  this 
Tery  account,  of  little  independent  weight. 
Gathering  the  evidence  for  ourselves,  we  may 
safely  assume  that  he  died  by  martyrdom, 
and  possibly  at  Home. 

However  this  may  have  been,  we  know  that 
he  regarded  his  €X)ubsb  as  finished.  The  end 
for  which  he  was  raised  up  had  been  answered. 
A  man  had  been  found,  who,  by  birth,  by 
training,  by  privilege,  by  character,  united  in 
himself  the  many  requirements  for  an  Apostle 
of  the  nations.  By  this  man*s  livine  word, 
the  principal  churches  in  the  world  were 
founded,  ^y  his  written  testimony,  the 
principal  disputes  of  Christendom  were  antici- 
pated. To  tnia  armory  went  Augustine ;  to 
this,  Luther.  From  this,  future  champions 
of  God's  truth  and  man's  right  may  yet  equip 
themselves. 

We  regard  it  as  a  sign  for  good,  that  Just 
now  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  biog- 
raphy and  character  of  St.  Paul.  No  study 
coula  prove  so  effectual  an  antidote  to  the  as- 
sumptions  of  hierarchical  pretension  ;  —  none 
will  afford  a  more  grateful  relief  from  the  tin- 
sel of  that  frippery  Christianity  which  is  now 
so  ostentatiously  imported  among  us.  He  is 
above  all  others  the  Apostle  of  individual 
religion  ;  of  those  things  which  are  true,  and 
honest,  and  just,  and  pure,  and  lovely,  and  of 
good  report.  His  course  was  a  life-long  and 
single-hearted  striving  after  one  glorious  pur- 
pose with  no  side-aims  nor  reservation. 

The  more  such  a  character  is  known  and 
appreciated,  the  better  Protestants  shall  we 
be,  and  the  better  Christians. 


J.  G.  Whittier  has  just  issued  a  new  vol- 
ume of  Poems,  called  ''  The  Chapel  of  the 
Hermits  and  other  Poems."  From  the  prel- 
ude we  take  the  following  lines : — 

"  I  do  believe,  and  yet  in  grief, 
I  pray,  fbr  help  to  unbelief ; 
For  needful  strength  aside  to  lay 
The  daily  combermgs  of  my  way. 

'*  I  'm  sick  at  heart  of  craft  and  cant, 
Sick  of  the  craxed  enthusiasts'  rant, 
Profession's  smooth  hypocrisies, 
And  creeds  of  iron,  and  lives  of  ease. 

'*  I  ponder  o'er  the  sacred  Word, 
I  read  the  record  of  our  Lord  ; 
And,  weak  and  troubled,  envy  them 
Who  touched  His  seamless  garment's  hem  ;  — 

'*  Who  saw  the  tears  of  love  He  wept 
Above  the  grave  where  Laiaros  slept ; 
And  heard,  amidst  the  shadows  dim 
'  Of  Olivet,  His  evening  hymn. 


"  How  blessed  the  swineherd's  low  estate, 
The  beggar  crouching  at  the  gate. 
The  leper,  loathly  and  abhorred. 
Whose  eyes  of  flesh  beheld  the  Lord ! 

'*  0  sacred  soil  His  sandals  pressed  \ 
Sweet  fountains  of  His  noonday  rest ! 
0,  light  and  air  of  Palestine, 
Impregnate  with  His  life  divine ! 

<*  0,  bear  me  thither !    Let  me  look 
On  Siloa's  pool,  and  Eedron's  brook — 
Kneel  at  Gethsemane,  and  by 
Gennesaret  walk,  before  I  die  ! 

<*  Methinks  this  cold  and  northern  night 
Would  melt  before  that  Orient  light ; 
And,  wet  by  Hermon's  dew  and  rain. 
My  childhood's  faith  revive  again  !" 

So  spake  my  ft*iend,  one  autumn  day. 
Where  the  still  river  slid  away 
Beneath  us,  and  above  the  brown 
Bed  curtains  of  the  woods  shut  down. 

Then  said  I ;  —  for  I  could  not  brook 
The  mute  appealing  of  his  look — 
*'  I,  too,  am  weak,  and  faith  is  small. 
And  blindness  happeneth  unto  all. 

**  Tet  sometimes  glimpses  on  my  sight, 
Through  present  wrong,  the  eternal  right ; 
And,  step  by  sfep,  since  time  began, 
I  see  the  sU»dy  gain  of  man  ; 

"  That  all  of  good  the  past  hath  had 
Bemains  to  make  our  own  time  glad  — 
Our  common,  daily  lifb  divine. 
And  every  land  a  Palestine. 

«  Thou  weariest  of  thy  present  state  ; 
What  gain  to  thee  time's  holiest  date  ? 
The  doubter  now  perchance  had  been 
As  High  Priest  or  as  Pilate  then  ! 


« 


What  thought  Choraxin's  scribes  ?    What  fkith 

In  Him  had  Nain  and  Nazareth  ? 

Of  the  few  followers  whom  he  led. 

One  sold  Him — all  forsook  and  fled.  • 


"  0,  Friend  !  we  need  nor  rock  nor  sand. 
Nor  storied  stream  of  Morning-Land  ; 
The  heavens  are  glassed  in  Merrimack — 
What  more  could  Jordan  render  back  ? 

"  We  lack  but  open  eye  and  ear 
To  find  the  Orient's  marvels  here  ; 
The  still,  small  voice  in  autumn's  hush. 
Yon  maple  wood  the  burning  bush. 

"  For  still  the  new  transcends  the  old 
In  signs  and  tokens  manifold ; — 
Slaves  rise  up  men  ;  the  olive  waves 
With  roots  deep-eet  in  battle  graves  ! 

"  Through  the  harsh  noises  of  our  day, 
A  low,  sweet  prelude  finds  its  way  ; 
Through  clouds  of  doubt,  and  creisds  of  fear, 
A  light  is  breaking',  calm  and  clear. 

<*  That  song  of  Love,  now  low  and  fkr — 
Ere  long  shall  swell  from  star  to  star — 
That  light,  the  breaking  day,  which  tips 
The  golden-spired  Apo<»Jyp8e  !" 
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<'  Nowhere  is  painting,  by  pen  or  pencil,  so 
inadequate  as  in  delineating  spiritual  nature. 
The  pyramid  can  be  measured  in  geometric 
feet,  and  the  draughtsmaD  represents  it  with 
all  its  environment,  on  canvas,  accurately  to 
the  eye;  nay,  Mont  Blanc  is  embossed  in 
colored  stucco,  and  we  have  his  very  type  and 
miniature  fao-simile  in  bur  museums.  But 
for  great  men,  let  him  who  would  know  such 
pray  that  he  may  see  them  ^aily  face  to  face  ; 
for,  in  the  dim  distance,  and  by  the  eye  of 
imagination,  our  vision,  do  what  we  may,  will 
be  too  imperfect."  These  are  the  words  of 
him  who  is  ^adle  princeps  among  the  bio- 
graphic essavists  of  the  day ;  they  are  used 
by  him  as  he  commences  to  convey  to  his 
speaking  canvas  the  lines  and  features  of 
Schiller's  intellectual  countenance.  Of  Schil- 
ler, he  knew  verv  much  more  than  could  be 
gathered  from  his  artistic  productions ;  he 
had  perused  his  letters,  he  knew  each  event 
of  his  history,  he  could  tell  how  he  had  com- 
ported himself  in  each  remarkable  occurrence 
of  his  life.  And  yet  he  says,  and  says  most 
truly,  that  more  than  all  this  was  necessary ; 
and  his  words  apply  to  men  who  cannot  be 
distinctively  callea  sreat.  Bu t  how  are  the  di f- 
ficuitios  of  the  task  of  the  mental  portrait- 
painter  increased,  if  the  pivate  history  of 
the  man  whom  he  portrays  is  almost  entirely 
unknown  to  him ;  if  he  has  to  draw  every  tint, 
not  from  the  living  face  of  nature  and  life, 
but  as  seen  through  the  multiform  and  chang- 
ing media  of  published  works  ?  To  produce  a 
likeness  of  the  man,  of  which  he  can  say 
with  unfaltering  confidence  that  it  is  true,  is 
well-nigh  impossible.  It  is  so  mainly  for 
.  two  reasons ;  oecause,  in  the  first  place,  the 
artist  should  not  confound  himself  with  his 
creations,  and  because,  secondly,  the  senti- 
ments of  the  lip  and  p)en  may  be  very  different 
from  those  which  fii^  embodiment  in  the 
action  and  the  life. 

You  can  discover  from  the  works  of  an  artist 
what  are  his  powers,  but  precisely  in  propor- 
tion to  his  perfection  as  an  artist  will  he  con- 
ceal what  are  his  feeling,  what  he  himself  is. 
Shakspeare,  as  all  critics  have  remarked, 
bodies  forth  every  creation  with  the  definite 
individuality  of  life ;  you  cannot  say  Shak- 
speare speaks  more  in  the  mystic  contempla- 
tion of  Hamlet  than  in  the  sross  actualism  of 
the  gravedigger,  in  tiie  kingly  tones  of  Othello 
than  in  the  intense,  lynx-eyed  baseness  of 
lago,  in  the  ethereal  music  of  Ariel  than  in 
the  tuneless  groanings  of  Caliban ;  in  each 
instance,  there  is  the  self-originated  utterance 
of  distinct  ezi^nce.  In  the  case  of  Goethe 
the  same  holds  true,  though,  certainly,  less 
oompletely.     In  Milton,  despite  what  hasl 


been  said  of  his  self-consciousness,  we  must 
recognize  the  same  crowning  merit.  In  in- 
ferior artists,  again,  this  power  o(  individual 
creation  becomes  weaker  ;  in  Schiller,  in  By- 
fon,  and  even  in  Shelley,  subjective  elements 
forever  mingle  with,  and  render  imperfect,  the 
creations  ot  art.  In  all  cases,  the  truer  the 
artist,  the  more  difficult  is  it,  in  his  produo- 
tions,  to  discern  the  reflection  of  the  roan. 

It  is  too  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
utterance  of  the  artist  may  by  no  means  con- 
sist with  the  actions  of  the  man ;  and  even 
where  tniccs  of  self-portraiture  are  manifest, 
we  cannot  be  assured  that  they  will  not 
deceive  us.  The  end  of  man,  aa  we  have 
known  for  one  or  two  millenniums,  is  an 
action,  not  a  thought ;  and  in  this  truth  is  in- 
volved the  foUowinz  —  that  the  test  of  man- 
hood is  action,  and  not  thought,  or  at  least 
ostensible  thought.  Were  the  history  of 
Coleridge  utterly  unknown,  at  what  strange 
conclusions  respecting  bis  personal  character 
would  we  probably  arrive !  To  mention  but 
one  of  his  poems  and  one  trait  of  character, 
let  us  imagine  ourselves  forming  our  idea  of 
his  energy  from  the  *'  Religious  Musings." 
What  clearness,  we  would  say,  what  fiery 
earnestness,  what  strength  as  of  a  world-vol- 
cano heaving  mountains  at  the  stars!  Nor 
would 'the  stud  J  of  the  *'  Friend'*  materially 
affect  our  decision ;  and  we  would  probably 
arrive  at  the  ultimate  conclusion,  that  the 
man  Cbleridge  had  been  certainly  of  a  lofly, 
contemplative  mind,  but  that  his  high  ideal 
soul  had  rolled  majestically  along  on  the 
wheels  of  action.  And  yet,  who  can  for  a 
moment  forget  that  the  writer  of  '*  Religious 
Musings"  furnishes  in  bis  own  person  the 
most  melancholy  instance  upon  record  of  the 
separation  between  action  and  thought? 
The  subject  of  our  present  notice  here  comes 
to  help  us  out  of  our  difficulty,  or  rather  to 
assist  us  in  convincing  the  reader  that  it  is  a 
great  difficulty  of  which  we  speak.  *'  If  it 
were  necessary,"  says  Sir  Edward,  "  that 
practice  squared  with  precept.  .  .  our 
monitors  would  be  few.  .  .  Our  opinions, 
young  Englishmen,  are  the  angel  part  of  us  ; 
our  actions  the  earthly."  Yet  it  is  only  the 
afigel  part  that  wo  generally  find  in  the 
works  of  an  author,  and,  if  he  is  a  perfect 
artist,  we  shall  get  not  even  this,  but  merely 
the  objective  creations  of  art,  over  which, 
save  in  imparting  to  them  life,  the  artist  has 
strictly  no  power.  In  writing  of  our  hero, 
we  should  always  like  to  consult  his  valet. 

Moved  by  these  and  like  considerations,  we 
do  not  feel  ourselves  entitied  to  pronounce  an . 
authoritative  decision,  which  would  embrace  • 
his  whole  character,  respecting  the  distin- 
^shed  man  whose  portrait  we  on  this  occa- 
sion present  to  our  readers.    We  do  not  know* 
enough  of  l^r  Edward  to  speak  of  him  as  a . 
man:  we  address  ourselves  to  consider  him< 
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80  a  writer.  And  surely  here  the  task  which 
presents  itself  to  our  view  is  of  a  difficult 
nature.  To  specify  the  works  of  Sir  Edward 
would  fill  a  paragraph ;  to  give  the  most 
cursory  view  of  each  to  our  readers,  would 
fill  half  a  number ;  to  consider  each  fully  in 
its  artistic  perfection,  its  relation  to  the 
author *s  mina,  and  its  bearing  upon  the  age, 
would  fill  a  large  and  tensely  written  volume. 
It  is  evident  that  selection  must  be  made,  and 
that  minute  delineations  cannot  be  attempted  ; 
but  even  on  such  conditions  we  feel  that  the 
work  of  compression  will  be  difficult.  Sir 
Edward  Lytton  Bulwer,  in  his  aspect  of 
literary  man,  comes  before  us  in  four  difforent 
characters  at  the  very  least;  as  novelist,  as 
poet,  as  historian,  and  as  public  teacher.  To 
these  we  might  add  the  cnaracters  of  trans- 
lator, political  writer  and  dramatist ;  but  we 
prefer  embracing  these  under  one  or  other  of 
the  titles  above  specified.  *  We  shall  conduct 
our  brief  survey  in  the  order  we  have  adopted 
above;  and  first,  of  Sir  Edward  as  novelist. 

The  vast  prevalence  of  the  fictitious  style  of 
composition  in  the  present  day  cannot  fail  to 
strike    the    most  casual  observer.    It  is  a 
siffn,  and  an  important  sign,  of  the  times. 
Much  were  to  be  said  upon  the  subject,  did 
space  permit,  but  we  are  compelled  to  con- 
dense our  remarks  into  the  smallest  possible 
•compass.    Sir  Edward  himself  has  cast  his 
eye  upon  the  phenomenon,  and  favored  us 
with  deliverance  thereon.     **  Literature,"  he 
says  in  a  note  to  his  <*  Athens"  —  *'  literature 
oommences  with  poetical  fiction,  and  usually 
terminates  with  prose  fiction.    It  was  so  in 
the  ancient  worla — it  will  be  so  with  Eng- 
land and  France.    The  harvest  of  novels  is, 
I  fear,  a  sign  of  the  approaching  exhaustion  of 
the  soul.  V    This  is  certainly  an  opinion  which 
by    no  means  flatters  that  department  of 
literature  which  the  speaker  has  so  brilliantly 
adorned ;  but  we  fear  it  contains  much  of 
truth.    When  men,  like  overgrown  children, 
oty  out  for  amusement,  and  when  authors, 
responding  to  the  cry,  all  rush  forward  with 
their  wares,  careless  in  great  part  of  artistic 
*merit,  and  adopting  as  their  motto  the  words, 
•**  who- peppers  the  highest  is  surest  to  please," 
; the  prospects  of  literature  may  be  considerea 
•  dark.     Why  gird  on  the  armor  of  the  legion- 
ary, when  the  light  arais  are  jis  effective ; 
•why  earnestly  gaae  on  theifaoe  of  nature  for 
the  revelation  of  the  beautiful,  or  dig  sedu- 
lously in  the  laines  erf  thought  for  the  true, 
>  if  tinsel  passes  well  enough  with  the  *'  gen- 
eral reader"  for  the  one,  and  pointless  com- 
imonplace,  or  cloudy  sentimentality,  or  mere 
bluster,  for  t^e  other  ?    And  is  not  this  too 
I  much  the  case  amon^  us  at  present  t    Towards 
I  nov(4-writins  there  is  a  tremendous  attraction 
;  at', present  tor  every  entrant  into  the  ranks 
« of  literature;  if  the  gold  of  heaven  gleams 
^ewhere,  here,  at  least,  is  the  gold  of  earth. 


Deterioration  in  quality  must  accompany 
excessive  increase  m  quantity ;  public  taste 
may  thus  come  to  be  fatally  tainted  ;  and  so 
the  result  apprehended  by  Sir  Edin-ard  seems 
too  likely  to  ensue.  But  we  would  cling  to  a 
better  hope.  We  think  a  task  devolves  upon 
criticism,  and  a  very  important  one ;  we 
believe  that  an  enlightened,  uncompromising^, 
and  impartial  criticism  might  do  much. 
Surely,  if  criticism  were  well  awake,  certain 
gross  deviations  from  anything  like  artistic 
correctness  would  not  be  sufiered  to  continue  ; 
and  most  gross  are  the  absurdities  and  ajrtistie 
blunders  committed  in  this  very  department 
of  novel-writing.  We  believe  the  novel  to 
be  a  form  of  composition  admitting  the  exer- 
cise of  the  highest  genius,  adapted  to  convey 
most  powerfully  the  noblest  instruction,  and 
peculiarly  suited  to  embrace  statements  or 
solutions  of  the  great  problems  of  humanity. 
We  cannot,  we  regret  to  say,  enter  at  any 
length  upon  the  subject  here.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  novel,  at  least  as  strictly  as  any 
other  form  of  composition,  must  be  true.  The 
parb  is  simplj  nothing ;  it  may  be  of  gold,  or 
it  may  be  of  iron,  but  the  truth  it  contains  is 
the  matter  of  importance.  In  what  sense, 
then,  must  a  novel  be  true,  since  its  plot  is 
known  to  be  a  mere  form  of  delivery?  It 
must  be  true  to  nature^  To  say  it  may  be 
ideal  and  above  nature,  is  to  &11  into  an  error 
in  critical  analysis ;  the  ideal  is  as  much 
natural  as  the  actual;  it  belongs  to  the 
domain  of  spiritual  nature,  which  is  surely  as 
real  as  physical  nature.  But  the  formula 
*'  true  to  nature"  may  seem  va^ae,  and  must 
be  more  accurately  defined.  The  province 
of  the  novel,  in  its  widest  expression,  is  life  ; 
life  in  every  aspect,  under  every  condition  of 
circumstance;  life  as  bounded  by  the  laws 
of  the  actual  world  we  live  in,  or  life  under 
the  conditions  of  a  perfect  humanity  and  a 
perfect  social  system.  As  its  province  is  life. 
80  the  actors  in  the  novel  are  orawn  from  life 
in  all  its  aspects ;  hence  the  ultimate  work 
of  the  novelist  is  to  portray  character.  Here, 
a^ain,  we  must  guard  against  error  from  a 
misconception  of  the  ideal.  Cliaracter  may 
be  true  to  nature,  though  it  has  no  actual 
present  existence  on  the  earth  ;  but  it  must 
ever  be  true  to  the  conditipns  of  humanity. 
The  nature  with  which  the  ideal  concerns 
and  connects  itself,  is  a  nobler  nature  than 
the  actual ;  if  we  consider  well,  we  will  find 
that  the  actual  is,  in  a  true  and  important 
sense,  less  natural  than  the  ideal ;  for  the 
ideal  is  always  some  bodying  forth  of  that 
first  and  noble  nature  from  which  humanity 
has  fallen,  and  to  which,  beyond  the  portals  of 
time,  it  shall  yet  attun.  To  portray  the 
ideal  is  the  highest  possible  effort  of  the 
novelist ;  as  indeed  it  is  of  th^  epic  poet  and 
dramatist. 
But  this  is  a  proviaoo  which  has  hardly  been 
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trodden,  and,  we  suspeot,  not  trodden  very 
successfully.  Bulwer  has  made  a  noble  at- 
tempt, and  at  least  indicated  the  path.  In 
ccneral,  however,  we  must  be  content  with 
life  in  its  actual  forms;  nay,  so  far  from  ab- 
solute perfection  are  we,  that  it  afiards  us 
extreme  delight  when  we  meet  with  anything 
like  a  true  delineation  of  actual  existence. 
To  specify  and  illustrate  the  errors  to  which 
novelists  are  exposed  in  depicting  actual  life, 
would  exhaust  our  space.  The  principal  mav 
|je  classified  under,  or  inferred  &om,  the  fol- 
lowing categories: — 1st.  The  conversion  of 
man  mto  mere  embodiments  of  certain  pas- 
sions ;  the  representation  of  life  as  one  wild 
hurly-burlv  01  passionate  excitement,  without 
making  allowance  for  the  continual  drizzling 
rain  of  custom,  which  so  cools  the  heated 
brain,  and  dims  the  fiery  eye,  in  every-day 
existence ;  2d.  The  failure  in  what  we  must 
call  the  right  depicting  of  silence  ;  oblivion  to 
the  sure  fact,  that  men,  when  they  feel  most 
deeply,  speak  least,  and,  indeed,  if  men  of 
action,  are  not  much  given  to  embody  their 
tlioughts,  and  much  less  their  feelings,  in 
words  at  all ;  3d.  The  grouping,  as  characters 
of  fiction,  of  mere  oafs  and  human  oddities, 
which  are  sometimes,  unhappily,  mot  with 
separately,  but  never  in  great  abundance  or 
connection,  in  the  actual  world ;  4th.  The  im- 
putation to  the  characters  portrayed  of  an 
intellectnal  nature  solely,  and  not  only  a  su- 
periority to,  but  an  absence  of,  passion. 

We  shall  glance  at  five  of  Sir  £dward  Bul- 
wer Lytton's  novels,  as  indicative  at  once  of 
his  powers,  of  their  development,  and  of  their 
result.  These  five  we  may  name  ere  com- 
mencing our  survey;  "Pelham,"  "Jlugene 
Aram,'* "  Rienzi,'* '» Zanoni,"  "The  Caxtons." 

"  Pelham"  was  the  first  work  in  which  Sir 
Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  fairly  caught  the  ear 
of  the  world.  It  was  begun,  he  informs  us, 
at  the  aze  of  eighteen  ;  it  was  published  in 
1828.  It  mizht  be  pronounced  a  clever, 
promising  book,  shallow  in  itself,  but  what 
might  be  called  profound  in  the  circumstances. 
It  appears,  certainly,  incorrect  to  style  it  the 
syinpathetio  portrait  of  a  dandy ;  the  satire 
with  which  it  abounds  is  surely  sufficiently 
palpable.  Yet  "  the  gentleman*'  is  not  here 
drawn,  so  to  speak,  in  his  deepest  nature ; 
Bulwer  himselr,  wo  make  bold  to  aver,  will 
DOW  furnish  us  with  a  definition  of  that  char- 
acter far  truer  than  could  have  been  penned 
by  Pelham.  In  "  Pelham"  we  have  a  deline- 
ation, which  may  be  allowed  to  pass  muster, 
of  the  external  layer  of  the  sentleman  ;  we 
have  a  correct  enough  exhibition  of  those 
bws  which  draw  their  authority  from  those 
strange  entities,  fashion  and  etiquette,  and  of 
the  exterior  wrappings  in  which,  as  in  a 
uniform,  he  who  would  be  pronoum^  by 
them  a  gentleman  must  array  himself.  He, 
who  hat  the  calamity  to  be  thus  esteemed  by 


these  sickly  but  maltenant  phantoms,  must  be 
"an  honorable  man  — that  is,  being  inter- 
preted, must  be  ready,  at  a  moment*s  notice, 
to  blow  into  air  that  which  occupies  the  place 
whei^  brain  should  be,  in  the  cranium  of^an 
adversary,  or  to  have  his  own  hat-supporting 
apparatus  similarly  shattered  ;  he  must,  with 
heroic  martyr  spirit,  endure  to  have  his  body 
compressed,  or  distended,  or  distorted,  as  the 
cross-legged  hierophant,  fashion*s  high-priest, 
ordains  ;  he  must  have  a  shrinking  terror  at 
the  vulgar,  and  must  never  fall  into  the  gross 
error  of  imagining,  that  one  can  desorve  honor 
as  a  man,  irhe  is  not  also  entitled  to  honor 
as  a  man  of  fashion.  That  Pelham  laughed 
at  much  of  this,  is  true ;  but  that  Pelham 
would  have  stretched  out  his  hand  to  Robert 
Burns,  joined  with  him  in  pealing  forth  "  A 
man's  a  man  for  a'  that,"  and  recognized  him 
for  a  true-bom  gentleman,  is  beyond  our  faith. 
That  Bulwer *sneart  would  leap  as  his  hand 
touched  that  of  such  a  man  as  Burns  at  the 
present  day,  we  well  know. 

"  Pelham,*'  then,  was  the  portraiture  of  a 
man  of  the  world  —  a  dandy  of  superior 
species,  but  yet  pretty  clearly  distinguishable 
from  the  species,  man.  In  other  respects  the 
book  possessed  many  claims  to  attention.  It 
has  not  a  few  powerful  passages.  The  con- 
ception of  Gertrude,  telling  her  sorrows,  just 
before  death,  by  the  light  of  the  silent  and 
beautiful  moon,  to  him  who  loved  her  unut- 
terably, is  very  fine ;  and  the  picture  of 
Tyrrel's  death-scene,  though  it  has  perhaps  a 
barely  perceptible  touch  of  the  theatrical  sub- 
lime, is  vivid,  and  artistically  finished.  A 
literary  diviner,  on  reading  "  Pelham,"  might 
have  said,  that  man  will  go  far,  he  will  soon 
shake  off  the  dandiacal  rings  and  tippets,  and 
move  men,  for  he  has  been  in  the  sibyllio 
cave  of  passion,  and  can  paint  what  he  saw 
there. 

Bulwer's  powers  had  ripened  considerably 
by  practice  and  experience,  ere  he  wrote 
"  Eugene  Aram."  "It  saw  the  light  in  1831." 
We  demur  somewhat  to  the  estimate  of  this 
fiction  by  an  influential  writer  of  the  day. 
"  Eugene  Aram,"  says  Mr.  GilfiUan,  "  seems 
to  us  as  lamentable  a  perversion  of  talent  as 
the  literature  of  the  age  has  exhibited.  .  . 
The  morality,  too,  of  the  tale,  seems  to  us 
detestable.  The  feelings  with  which  you  rise 
from  its  perusal,  or,  at  least,  with  which  the 
author  seems  to  wish  you  to  rise,  are  of  regret 
and  indignation,  that,  for  the  sin  of  an  hour, 
such  a  noble  being  should  perish,  as  if  he 
would  insinuate  the  wisdom  of  quarrel  (how 
vain!^  with  the  laws  of  retribution."  Now 
we  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that 
we  do  not  here  join  issue  in  any  assertion 
which  oannot  be  made  and  proven,  to  the 
effect  that  Bulwer  has  wandered  from  psycho- 
logical truth  ;  but  we  must  assert,  both,  that 
the  cbaxge  agiunst  the  morality  is  either  nnU 
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or  far  too  strongly  pat,  and  that  the  trae  test 
of  the  psychological  correctness  of  Bulwer's 
delineation,  is,  in  some  respects,  diflPerent 
from  that  which  is  applied  above.  It  seems 
to  us  to  be  the  aim  of  the  novelist  to  delineate 
those  strange  influences,  and  their  efiects, 
which  80  often  and  so  strangely  chequer  the 
wondrous  web  of  life  ;  to  show  how  a  mind  of 
radically  noble  temper  may  be  lured  into  sin, 
by  Satan  cunningly  arrayed  in  the  seraphic 
garb,  and  wearing  the  seraphic  smile ;  now 
the  golden  atmosphere  of  noble  youthful  en- 
thusiasm may,  in  this  strange  world  of  ours, 
cast  heavenly  hues  over  the  fiendly  visage  of 
crime.  That  such  cases  do  occur,  is  surely 
undeniable  ;  and  if  such  cases  there  are,  or  if, 
in  consistence  with  psychological  truth,  they 
are  conceivable,  we  can  see  no  argument  whion 
can  be  forcibly  urged  against  their  use.  As 
to  the  monility,  we  think  it  admits  a  strong 
defence.  Sir  Edward  himself  says — ^*  No 
moral  can  be  more  impressive  than  that  which 
teaches  how  man  can  entangle  himself  in  his 
own  sophisms  —  that  moral  is  better,  viewed 
aright,  than  volumes  of  homilies."  Surely 
this  is  more  than  plausible.  We  venture  dis- 
iinotly  to  state  the  moral  bearing  of  the  work 
in  these  two  propositions :  —  *^  1st.  It  points 
out,  with  terrific  emphasis,  the  fatal  error  of 
listening  to  the  faintest  suggestions  of  sin,  to 
the  most  plausible  side-speeches  of  crime. 
Bams  counselled  well  when  he  advised  his 
young  friend  to  pause  on  the  instant  that  his 
nonor  (let  us  say  conscience)  warned  him, 
'*  debarring  a'  side  pretences ;"  Bulwer  has 
.embodied  the  lesson  magnificently.  2d.  It  ex- 
hibits with  like  power  the  inevitable  retribu- 
tion that  awaits  crime ;  it  points  to  the  in- 
flexible Fury  tracking  the  blood-stained;  it 
shows  chance,  and  concealment,  and  hopes, 
And  all,  crushed  in  the  resistless  jaws  of  law. 
This  is  msvde  the  more  striking  by  the  al- 
legation of  the  fact,  that  Eugene  did  actually 
not  strike  the  death-blow ;  participation  in 
the  crime  was  fatal.  Surely  we  must  not  ex- 
pect a  novelist  to  turn  aside  to  state  in  terms 
what  his  tale  imports  —  it  is  in  the  events  of 
the  plot,  in  the  fate  of  the  characters,  that  he 
18  expected  to  teach.  The  whole  tale  of 
•(  Eugene  Aram,'*  as  told  by  Bulwer,  is  a 
magnificent  assertion  of  the  majesty  and 
the  power  of  justice. 

.  We  have  said,  we  do  not  mean  to  inquire 
into  the  psychological  correctness  of  Bulwer*s 
portraiture  of  Eugene  Aram ;  we  do  not 
assert  its  correspondence  with  the  actual 
Aram,  but  would  only  indicate  generally  the 
nature  of  the  test  proper  to  be  applied. 
The  writer  of  fiction  is,  oy  the  form  of  com- 
position he  has  adopted,  released  from  the 
Donda^e  of  those  rules  which  govern  certain 
other  departments  of  literary  production  ;  he 
is  not  bound,  for  instance,  as  the  historian, 
to  the  precise  narration  of  what  did  in  any 


historical  epoch  or  event  actually  happen. 
His  range  is  far  wider ;  he  may  never  aepart 
from  nature,  but  he  may  work  his  will  with 
circumstances ;  he  may  step  to  the  farthest 
bounds  of  the  possible ;  he  may  shape  the 
conditions  of  his  problems  as  be  will,  pro- 
vided that  he  always  works  them  out  correct- 
ly. We  are  disposed  to  think,  that  a  very 
considerable  approximation  to  correctness  has 
been  made ;  but  we  deny  not,  that  strong 
objections  may  be  taken ;  that  especially  Bul- 
wer might  be  pressed  by  the  Question,  Is  it 
possible  for  a  household  devil,  m  the  shape 
of  the  consciousness  of  being  a  murderer,  to 
dwell  in  a  man's  bosom,  without  tainting  the 
whole  atmosphere?  Would  it  not,  with  its 
green  malignant  ejre,  wither  every  noble  as- 
piration t  Would  it  not  forever  close  tho 
heart  azainst  the  entrance  of  heaven-bom 
love,  and  open  it  only  to  earth-born  or  hell- 
born  lust  ?  Would  it  not  weaken  purpose,  or 
convert  it  into  stubbornness  t  Could  the  same 
bosom  be  the  dwelling  of  one  great  sin,  one 
all-pervading  hypocrisy,  and  also  of  virtue  1 
There  is  one  circumstance  among  the  data  of 
the  problem,  which,  whether  Sir  Edward 
attached  such  importance  to  it  or  not,  actually 
renders  his  solution  either  correct,  or  so 
nearly  so,  that  it  were  hypercritical  to  ar- 
raign him.  Eugene  Aram,  according  to 
Bulwer,  did  not  strike  the  blow  which  occasioned 
death  ;  and  we  can  well  imagine  this  circum- 
stance constituting,  in  his  own  eyes,  a  valid 
base  on  which  to  rear  his  self-defence,  his  vin- 
dication to  his  own  breast.  We  conclude  the 
whole  matter  thus  :  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lyt- 
ton,  in  the  novel  of  '*  Eugene  Aram,"  has, 
with  very  great  ability,  performed  the  task 
which  he  appointed  himself;  a  profound 
mental  and  moral  analysis  will  detect  imper- 
fection in  his  character  of  Aram ;  but  the 
whole  book  resistlessly  preaches  the  madness 
of  dalliance  with  crime,  and  the  utter  inabili- 
ty of  mortal  man  to  escape  the  scrutiny  and 
vengeance  of  the  Infinite  Eye ;  while,  as 
seems  clear  to  us,  the  sympathy  demanded 
from  the  reader  is  not  intended  for,  and  can 
scarce  be  conceivably  accorded  to,  the  crime, 
or  excite  a  murmur  against  the  iron  majesty 
of  justice. 

Considered  generally,  "  Eugene  Aram"  in- 
dicated a  great  improvement  in  the  author's 
powers.  The  style  is  more  continuous,  more 
sustained,  and  riper,  than  in  ^'  Pelham  ;"  the 
painting  is  far  richer  and  mellower,  the  colors 
are  more  artistically  blended,  the  knowledge 
is  deeper  and  wider.  The  love  of  Madeline 
is  sucn  as  might  inhabit  where  the  emotions 
of  an  angel  were  joined  with  the  intellect  of 
a  woman  ;  so  true,  so  pure,  so  lofty  ;  Faith 
and  Love  ever  at  the  door  of  the  heart  to  turn 
away  the  cold  snggestions  of  doubting  Rea- 
son. The  effect  of  Eagene*s  speeoh  at  the 
trial,  upon  Madeline,  as  contrasted  with  that 
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iipoQ  old  Lester  and  the  jad^  —  the  calm, 
beaatiful,  satisfied  smile  which  lit  up  her 
wan  features  —  is  a  golden  letter  from  tho 
very  handwriting  of  nature. 

fiut  we  must  hurry  on.  Of  **  Rienzi," 
published  some  five  or  six  years  after  *'  Eu- 
gene Aram,"  we  shall  not  say  much.  It  is  a 
novel  of  passion  ;  we  miss  the  sitnplicity  of 
life ;  amid  the  tumultuous  emotions  and 
gorgeous  scenes,  we  can  scarce  believe  that 
we  are  treading  the  solid  old  earth.  Its  style 
is  one  of  sustained  brilliancy ;  now  it  is  mel- 
lowed and  shaded  into  soft,  delicate  beauty, 
now  it  rises  into  startling  grandeur — it 
never  subsides  into  commonplace  or  dulness. 
Here,  we  think,  Bulwer's  portraiture  of  love, 
in  which  he  has  perhaps  no  living  equal, 
attains  its  consummate  flower.  We  scarce 
know  to  which  of  his  delineations  of  this 
passion,  in  the  novel  before  us,  to  accord  the 
palm ;  to  the  W9ak,  womanly  Adeline,  who 
IS  strong  onl^  in  love,  who  is  strong  enough 
to  die  beautifully,  but  not  to  live  well ;  to 
the  complete,  ineradicable  devotion  of  Irene, 
so  mild,  but  so  all-subduing,  so  spontaneous, 
so  self-sacrificing;  or  to  the  proud  love  of 
Nina,  gazing  in  haughty  self-reliance  and 
self-satisfaction  on  all  the  world  beside,  but 
losing  all  pride  for  self  as  she  gazes  on  one 
,who  has  given  her  a  being  nobler  than  self. 
Adeline  is  the  soft,  flower-like  woman,  wav- 
ing beautifully  in  the  summer  ^le  of  glad- 
ness, but  withering  in  the  winter  blast; 
Irene  is  the  human  angel,  of  whom  poets 
have  so  long  sung ;  Nina  is  the  queen, 
worthy  to  reign  with  and  to  die  for,  her 
husband-king.  Bulwer  has  surpassed  him- 
self in  these  portraits.  Rienzi  himself  is  a 
stately,  noble  creation  ;  he  endeavors  to  tread 
the  surges,  and  is  engulfed.  We  cannot  stay 
to  analyze  his  character.    We  could  quote 

Eassage  upon  passage  from  this  magnihcent 
ction,  and  for  each  passage  the  reader  would 
thank  us,  but  space  forbids.  We  might  quote 
the  description  of  the  plague,  and  the  con- 
trasted though  ghastly  beauties  of  the  garden 
whither  the  half-insane  youths  and  maidens 
had  retired ;  or  we  might  quote  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  final  scene  of  terror  and  woe. 
These  would  show  Bulwer*s  power  as  a 
painter  of  the  terrific ;  but  we  think  the 
mildly  beautiful  is  fully  as  much  his  province, 
and  prefer  giving  two  short  passages,  not  as 
specimens  of  his  power,  so  much  as  glances 
into  the  gorgeous  scepes  described.  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  requii*es  comment ; 
we  only  say  of  the  first,  that  the  scene  is 
Italy :  —  **  The  last  rays  of  the  sun  quivered 
on  the  wave  that  danced  musically  over  its 
stony  bed ;  and,  amidst  a  little  copse  on  the 
opposite  bank,  broke  the  brief  and  momenta- 
ry song  of  such  of  the  bolder  habitants  of  that 
purple  air,  as  the  din  of  the  camp  had  not 
Bcarod  from  their  green  retreat.    Tne  clouds 


lay  motionless  to  the  west,  in  that  sky  so  darkly 
and  intensely  blue,  never  seen  but  over  tho 
landscapes  that  a  Claude  or  a  Rosa  loved  to 
paint ;  and  dim  and  delicious  rose-hues 
eathesed  over  the  gray  peaks  of  the  distant 
Apennines.  From  afar  floated  the  hum  of 
the  camp,  broken  by  the  neigh  of  returning 
steeds,  the  blast  of  an  occasional  bugle,  and, 
at  regular  intervals,  by  the  armed  tramp  of 
the  neighboring  sentry.  And,  opposite  to 
the  end  of  the  copse,  upon  a  rising  ground, 
matted  with  reeds,  moss,  and  waving 
shrubs,  were  the  ruins  of  some  old  Etruscan 
building,  whose  name  had  perished,  whose 
very  uses  were  unknown."  Better  still  are 
the  following  superb  pair  9f  portraits :  — 
**  Flowers  dropped  on  his  path,  kerchiefs  and 
banners  waved  from  every  house  ;  tears  might 
be  seen  coursing,  unheeded,  down  bearaed 
cheeks;  youth  and  age  were  kneeling  to- 
other, with  uplifted  bands,  invoking  bless- 
ings on  the  head  of  the  restored.  On  he 
came,  the  Senator-Tribune  — '  the  PJuznix  to 
his  pyre  ! ' 

'*  Kobed  in  scarlet,  that  literally  blazed  with 
gold,  his  proud  head  bared  in  the  sun,  and 
bending  to  the  saddle-bow,  Rienzi  passed 
slowly  through  the  throng.  Not  in  the  flush 
of  that  hour  were  visible,  on  his  glorious 
countenance,  the  signs  of  disease  and  care  , 
the  very  enlargement  of  his  proportions  gave  a 
greater  majesty  to  his  mien.  Hope  sparkled 
in  his  eye,  triumph  and  empire  sat  upon  his 
brow.  The  crowd  could  not  contein  them- 
selves ;  they  pressed  forward,  each  upon 
each,  anxious  to  catch  the  glance  of  his  eye, 
to  touch  the  hem  of  his  robe.  He  himself 
was  deeply  affected  by  their  joy.  He  halted ; 
with  faltering  and  broken  words,  he  at- 
tempted to  address  them.  *  I  am  repaid,' 
he  said  —  *  repaid  for  all ;  may  I  live  to  make 
you  happy.'  .  .  .  Upon  a  steed,  ca- 
parisoned with  cloth  of  gold,  in  snow-white 
robes,  studded  with  gems  that  flashed  back 
the  day,  came  the  beautiful  and  regal  Nina. 
The  memory  of  her  pride,  her  ostentetion,  all 
forgotten  in  that  moment,  she  was  scarce  less 
welcome,  scarce  less  idolized,  than  her  lord. 
And  her  smile,  (dl  radiant  with  joy,  her  lips 
quivering  with  proud  and  elate  emotion, 
never  had  she  seemed  at  once  so  born  alike 
for  love  and  for  command  —  a  Zenobia  passing 
through  the  pomp  of  Rome,  not  a  captive,  but 
a  queen." 

We  shall  make  but  one  other  quotation 
from  ** Rienzi;"  it  is  one  of  those  brief  ut- 
terances which  occasionally  leap,  attired  in 
perfect  poetic  beauty,  from  the  brain  of 
Bulwer :  '*  God  never  made  genius  to  be 
envied !  We  envy  not  the  sun,  but  rather 
the  valleys  that  ripen  beneath  his  beams." 

**  Zanoni"  appeared  in  1842  ;  we  think  it 
unquestionably  Bulwer's  highest  effort.  In 
it  the  novelist  fearlessly  enters  those  lofty 
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regions  where  the  poet  and  the  prophet  alone 
can  steadily  tread  ;  he  attempts  the  delinea- 
tion of  the  ideal ;  by  the  keen  light  of  the 
soul,  he  daringly  endeavors  to  penetrate  the 
clouds  and  earthly  mists  which  encompass 
humanitVi  and,  dashing  them  aside  by  the 
mighty  hand  of  genius,  to  reveal  to  men 
what  a  man  may  conceivablv  be.  He  over- 
steps the  bounds  of  the  actual,  and  endeavors 
to  give  us  a  glimpse  of  that  higher  natural, 
which  we  caU  the  ideal. 

We  feel  ourselves  here  most  irksomely 
restrained  by  the  limits  of  our  paper,  so  many 
and  so  important  questions  present  them- 
selves to  our  consideration  m  treating  of 
**  Zanoni."  We  shall  abstain  from  general 
commendation*,  and  endeavor,  compressing 
our  thoughts  as  in  a  vice,  first,  to  convey  to 
our  readers  the  general  philosophic  point  or 
import  of  the  book ;  ana,  secondly,  to  indi- 
cate, in  a  few  remarks,  the  relation  of  such  a 
work,  and  of  the  ideal  in  ^neral,  to  Chris- 
tianity. We  commence  with  a  few  quota- 
tions ;  we  open  a  few  windows,  through 
which  we  may  see  into  the  whole  temple. 

''  Wisdom,  contemplating  mankind,  leads 
but  to  the  two  results  —  compassion  or  dis- 
dain. He  who  believes  in  otner  worlds  can 
accustom  himself  to  look  on  this  as  a  natural- 
ist on  the  revolutions  of  an  ant-hill  or  of  a 
leaf.  What  is  the  earth  to  Infinity  —  what 
its  duration  to  the  Eternal  ?  Oh,  how  much 
greater  is  the  soul  of  one  man  than  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  whole  globe !  Child  of 
heaven,  and  heir  of  immortality,  how  from 
some  star  hereafter  wilt  thou  look  back  on 
the  ant-hill  and  its  commotions,  from  Clovis, 
to  Robespierre,  from  Noah  to  the  Final  Fire  ! 
The  spirit  that  can  contemplate,  that  lives 
only  in  the  intellect,  can  ascend  to  its  star, 
even  from  the  midst  of  the  burial-ground 
called  Earth,  and  while  the  sarcophagus  called 
Life  immures  in  its  clay  the  Everlasting!" 
.  .  .  .  **  At  the  entrance  to  all  the 
grander  worlds  dwell  the  race  that  intimidate 
and  awe.  Who  in  the  daily  world  ever  left 
the  old  regions  of  custom  and  prescription, 
and  felt  not  the  first  seizure  of  the  shapeless 
and  nameless  Fear?"  ....  "Faith 
builds  in  the  dungeon  and  the  lazar-house  its 
Bublimest  shrined  ;  and  up,  through  roofs  of 
stone,  that  shut  out  the  eye  of  heaven, 
ascends  the  ladder  where  the  angels  glide 
to  and  fro  —  Pbayer."  ....  "When 
Science  falls  as  a  firework  from  the  sky  it 
would  invade,  when  Genius  withers  as  a 
flower  in  the  breath  of  the  icy  chamel,  the 
hope  of  a  childlike  soul  wraps  the  air  in 
light,  and  the  innocence  of  unquestioning 
belief  covers  the  grave  with  blossoms."  .  .  . 
*<  Oh,  artist !  haunted  one !  Oh,  erring  Ge- 
nios !  Behold  thy  two  worst  foes  —  the 
False  Ideal  that  knows  no  God,  and  the  False 


Love  that  burns  from  the  corruption  of  the 
senses,  and  takes  no  lustre  from  the  soul." 

If  these  j>assages  are  well  pondered,  they 
will,  we  think,  convey  to  the  reader  a  correct 
and  prcttv  comprehensive  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  worK  from  which  they  are  selected  ;  we 
need  scarce  pause  to  remark,  that  very  much 
of  it  has  come  over  from  the  fatherland.  Our 
first  quotation  indicates  the  general  tone  of 
the  book ;  its  superiority  to  mere  temporal, 
actual,  earthly  things.  The  second,  a  very 
important  passage,  points  out  the  place  which 
fear  occupies  in  the  machinery  of  the  work, 
and  utters  grandly  the  grand  fact,  that,  as  a 
preliminary  to  all  nobility  and  excellence,  the 
soul  must  be  courageous.  The  third  and 
fourth  proclaim  the  au-importance  of  faith,  of 
belief,  as  contra-distinguished  from  logical 
inference  and  understanding.  The  fifth  may 
be  considered  as  the  general  summing  up  of 
the  purport  of  the  book,  the  assertion  of  the 
necessity  to  a  true  intellectual  ideal  of  the 
belief  in  a  Qod,  and  the  necessity  to  a  true 
emotional  ideal  of  the  purification  of  the  soul 
firom  all  sensual  desire. 

The  whole  atmosphere  of  **  Zanoni'^is  pure 
and  ennobling ;  it  promulgates  certain  great 
and  perennial  trutns ;  we  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive anyone  arisinz  from  its  perusal  without 
being  raised  to  a  region  of  lofty  and  yet  health- 
ful sentiment.  We  do  not  say  that  its  analysis 
is  always  so  penetrating  as  to  cut  to  the  very 
truth ;  we  suspect  an  incorrect  conclusion, 
running  through  all  our  modem  criticism,  in 
the  di&rence  asserted  between  faith,  and  in- 
tellectual, or,  if  it  must  be  said,  logical  belief; 
we  think,  also,  that  the  distinction  between 
science  and  art,  between  the  ideal  and  the 
natural,  is  inaccurately  defined.  But  the 
book  b  a  noble  one. 

Of  the  relation  of  the  ideal  to  Christianity 
we  can  say  but  a  word  or  two.  Sir  Edwam 
Bulwer  Lytton  errs  always,  and  errs  radically, 
when  he  speaks  of  Schiller's  ideal,  or  any  other 
ideal,  of  Chiller's  ethical  system  or  any  other 
ethical  system,  as  Christian,  or  as  an'ecing 
with  Christianity  in  essence.  The  highest 
possible  approach,  which  human  intellect  ciml 
make  to  Christianity  is  to  develop  its  ethics. 
If  conscience,  aided  by  intellect  and  knowledge^ 
can  do  this,  it  is  its  utmost :  but  Christianity 
is  distinguished  forever  from  all  such  systems. 
It  is  a  power,  not  a  system ;  creates  not  a 
certain  set  of  opinions,  but  a  life.  In  Chris- 
tianity a  directly  supernatural  power  is 
brought  to  bear  on  ther  whole  nature  of  man ; 
and  to  him  who  declares  himself  a  Christian 
we  put  this  one  testing  question  :  ''  Do  yoa 
believe  in  that  change  which  is  called  the 
second  birth  —  do  you  believe  in  the  direct 
action  of  the  Deity  on  the  human  mind  in 
conversion  V  The  most  perfect  ethical  sys- 
tem, the  most  diligent  practice  of  correct 
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ethical  rules,  will  never  change  man^s  heart, 
or  make  him  holy  there.  The  lever  may  be 
sound ;  but,  to  move  mankind,  it  must  find 
Bome  fulcrum  beyond  the  earth  on  which  to 
turn.  An  ethical  system  maybe  a  lever  — 
Christianity  alone  is  a  lever  in  the  hand  of  the 
mighty  God.  Besides  all  this,  we  cannot  see 
the  &irnes8  of  the  assertion  that  certain  sys- 
tems purely  human  are  Christian,  when  '*  the 
Deify*'  is  all  that  we  have  for  the  triune 
Christian  Qod.  We  can  grant  no  man  the 
Christian  name,  who  is  not  Christian  in  some 
sense  which  would  not  apply  to  Socrates. 
Bat,  however  Bulwer  may  err  in  other 
places  in  talking  of  Christianity,  we  cannot 
bring  the  charge  against  '*  Zanoni ;"  or,  if 
we  did,  it  would  be  rather  by  inference  than 
by  direct  evidence.  If  Christianity  is  taken 
as  true,  then  every  part  of  the  work  before  us 
IB  in  admirable  place,  as  an  unfolding  of  cer- 
tain portions — perhaps  the  most  important 
portions  —  of  its  ethics  ;  and  this  supposition 
we  think  ourselves  justified  in  making  in 
Bulwer*s  favor.  If  the  ideal  in  **  Zanoni"  is 
revealed  as  a  system  which  can  renovate  the 
world,  it  is  powerless  —  it  is  dead. 

The  style. in  which  **  Zanoni"  is  written  is 
▼ory  much  adorned.  We  could  imagine  Sir 
Edward  having  Richter  in  eye  as  he  composed 
it;  though,  even  in  translation,  we  can  recog- 
nise a  deeper  and  softer  mellowness  of  coloring, 
a  more  profound  poetic  love  for  nature,  and  a 
richer  ideality  in  Richter  than  in  Bulwer. 
Tho  passages  we  have  quoted  may  remind 
readers  of  the  schrech  verses  in  **  Walt  and 
Yult ;"  and  we  must  still  quote  one  passage, 
which  we  pronounce  gorgeous,  and  which,  we 
think,  would  not  have  dishonored  Richter. 
It  is  part  of  a  description  of  Mount  Vesuvius ; 
<*  The  little  party  had  now  arrived  nearly  at 
tho  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  unspeakably 
grand  was  the  spectacle  on  which  they  gazed. 
From  the  crater  arose  a  vapor,  intensely  dark, 
that  overspread  the  whole  background  of  the 
heavens  ;  in  the  centre  whereof  rose  a  flame, 
that  assumed  a  form  singularly  beautiful.  It 
might  hare  been  compared  to  a  srest  of  gigan- 
tic feathers,  the  diadem  of  the  mountain, 
high-arched,  and  drooping  downward,  with 
the  hues  delicately  shaded  off,  and  the  whole 
shifting  and  tremulous  as  the  plumage  on  a 
warrior's  helm."  It  would  beoifficult  to  find 
half-a-dozen  finer  figures  than  this  in  the  lit- 
erature of  the  century. 

If  *'  Zanoni"  is  Bulwer *s  hiehest  effort  as  a 
novelist,  and  contains  the  nobkst  pass^es  he 
has  ever  penned,  '*The  Caxtons — a  Bamily 
Picture,"  we  would  pronounce,  as  a  whole, 
his  most  perfect  work.  In  *  *  Pelham , "  he  had 
held  the  mirror  up  to  nature  in  one  of  her 
most  fantastic  products  —  the  dandy ;  grant 
that  he  laugheq  considerably  at  the  picture, 
yet  that  code  of  morality  which  is  essentially 
diflbrent  firom  the  dandiacal  was  not  unfolded ; 


in  '*  Eugene  Aram,"  he  had  ventured  into  a 
dangerous  region,  and  represented  life  under 
abnormal  conditions ;  in  '*  Rienzi"  he  had 
painted  passion  with  aH  the  fiery  colors  which 
belong  to  it,  but  we  scarce  saw  the  firm  ground 
of  life  under  its  burning  feet ;  in  '^  Zanoni," 
the  delineation  of  the  ideal  was  boldly,  and 
with  singular  success,  attempted;  in*" The 
Caxtons,"  the  face  of  the  true  gentleman  is 
at  length  unveiled,  the  atmosphere  is  healthy, 
the  action  of  passion  is  shown,  but  it  is  as- 
signed its  own,  and  only  its  own,  place  ;  the 
ideal  is  restricted  to  the  realizable,  and  t!ie 
picture  is  —  life. 

No  dandy  could  have  said  this :  "  De-fine- 

fentlemanise  yourself  from  the  crown  of  your 
ead  to  tKe  sole  of  your  foot,  and  become  the 
greater  aristocrat  for  so  doins ;  for  he  is  more 
than  an  aristocrat,  he  is  a  king,  who  suffices 
in  all  things  for  himself — who  is  his  own 
master,  because  he  needs  no  valetaille,^^  The 
man  who  wrote  the  following  had  looked  upon 
life  with  a  calmer  eye  than  that  of  passion  : 
"  My  fa  therms  reply  to  this  letter  was  what 
might  be  expected.  It  gently  reinforced  the 
old  lessons  in  the  distinctions  between  aspira-* 
tions  towards  the  perfecting  ourselves  —  as- 
pirations that  are  never  in  vain  —  and  the 
morbid  passion  of  ap{)lause  firom  others,  which 
shifts  conscience  from  our  own  bosoms  to  the 
confused  Babel  of  the  crowd,  and  calls  it 
'  fame.'  But  my  father,  in  his  counsels,  did 
not  seek  to  oppose  a  mind  so  obstinately  bent 
upon  a  single  course  —  he  sought  rather  to 
guide  and  strengthen  it  in  the  way  it  should 

So.  The  seas  of  human  life  are  wide.  Wis- 
om  may  suggest  the  voyage,  but  it  must  first 
look  to  the  condition  of  the  ship,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  merchandise  to  exchange.  Not 
every  vessel  that  sails  from  Tarshish  can  bring 
back  the  gold  of  Ophir;  but  shall  it,  there- 
fore, rot  in  the  harbor?  No ;  give  its  sails 
to  the  wind!" 

The  characters,  too,  of  this  masterly  fiction 
are  singularly  true.  In  drawing  Mrs.  Caxton, 
it  would  seem  that  the  writer  had  studiously 
rejected  every  fictitious  grace,  had  flung  aside 
every  tint  which  might  be  borrowed  from 
passion,  and  determined,  be  the  portrait  what 
it  might,  that  it  would  be  to  the  life.  The 
result  has  been  that  Mrs.  Caxton  is  scarce  so 
much  a  fictitious  as  a  historic  personage  ;  she 
is  the  gentleman's  wife  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury ;  she  is  the  exact  representative  of  thou- 
sands. A  greater  intellectual  power  might 
have  been  imputed  with  perfect  truth,  but 
even  this  aid  the  novelist  scorned;  and  he 
has  succeeded  in  producing  one  of  the  most 
perfect  and  truly  lovable  characters  in  the 
whole  range  of  nction.  Uncle  Jack  is  most 
cleverly  sketched,  and  almost  every  line  is 
from  nature.  Austin  and  Roland  are  both 
true  to  the  time  and  to  nature.  Love,  too,  as 
it  generally  esista  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
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is  admirably  portrayed ;  in  the  present  time, 
in  one  cose  out  of  a  hundred,  it  may  be  the 
natural,  spontaneous,  noble  growth  of  the 
soul ;  while,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  the 
hundred,  it  is  the  fruit  of  calculation  or  poli- 
cy ;  in  oth^r  words,  in  rare  instances  it  de- 
serves the  name  —  in  the  vast  majority  of 
matches  there  is  only  its  counterfeit.  It  is 
observable  that  every  important  love-match  in 
the  book  goes  awrv,  except  that  of  Pisistratus 
and  Blanche ;  and,  although  it  may  be  said 
that  this  is  but  in  accordance  with  the  old 
adage,  yet  we  must  remark  the  circumstance, 
that  love  here  does  not,  after  a  troubled  course, 
settle  6nally  into  a  quiet  woodland  cove,  as  is 
the  approved  plan  ;  it  leaps  over  a  ledge,  and 
disappears  in  darkness.  This  is,  perhaps, 
more  accidental  than  intentional  on  the  part 
of  the  novelist,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  true : 
in  our  present  mechanical  life,  be  it  an  im- 
provement or  be  it  not,  the  place  of  emotion 
IS,  save  in  rare  conjunctions  of  circumstance, 
supplied  by  calculation. 

In  **  The  Caxtons,"  we  have,  we  venture  to 
think,  the  final  development  of  Sir  Edward's 
powers  —  the  final  product  of  his  mind  ;  we 
have  that  calmness  which  marks  the  greatest 
strength,  that  serenity  which  marks  the  truest 
wisdom,  that  unostentatious,  peaceful  dignity 
which  marks  perfection  of  stvle.  We  confer 
upon  it  very  high  praise,  when  we  say  that 
here  Bulwer  has  shown  himself  possessed  of 
true  humor,  of  sympathy,  we  shall  not  say 
with  the  low,  but  with  the  humble,  the  home- 
ly, we  might  almost  say  the  ridiculou^;  he 
has  proved  that  he  can  convey  to  his  pages 
those  little  occurrences  which  none  but  we 
keenest  eye  can  see,  and  with  which  only  the 
warmest  heart  can  sympathize,  which,  as  it 
were  naively,  wrinkle  the  face  of  life  with 
smiles.  The  opening  passage  of  '*  The  Caz- 
tODS,*'  commencing  with  **It'sa  boy,"  is  a 
sample  of  delicate  and  genuine  humor,  of  a 
far  higher  sort  than  finds  place  in  his  other 
works,  and  far  above  the  region  of  fun. 

So  much  for  Sir  Edward  as  a  novelist,  in 
which  character,  certainly,  he  has  won  his 
greenest  laurels ;  our  glance  at  him  in  his 
other  capacities  must  be  very  brief,  for  he  has 
entered  the  lists  in  every  form  of  contest,  and 
competed  for  every  crown. 

Sir  Edward  is  willing  to  stake  his  fame  on 
"King  Arthur;"  we  are  happy  it  is  out  of 
his  power  to  do  so.  He  will  never  be  con- 
sidered a  great  poet.  And  he  may  be  some- 
what astonished  when  we  assure  him,  that 
the  very  fact  which  he  adduces  as  a  presump- 
tive proof  that  his  great  poem  must  be  good, 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  great  cause  of  its  de- 
fects. For  twenty  years  he  devoted  himself 
to  prose  composition,  and  then  took  up  his 
harp  to  sing  us  an  epic  song.  We  suspect 
that  twenty  vears  of  prose  extinguished  his 
power  of  melody;  that  his  voice  lost  tune. 


We  do  not  positively  assert  that  he  was  bom 
for  a  poet ;  but,  considering  that  his  first  hon- 
ors were  won  in  the  livery  of  the  Muses,  wq 
think  it  very  probable  that,  had  he  devoted 
his  life  to  poetry,  his  ear  might  have  so  im- 
proved, and  his  perception  of  the  beautiful  in 
sound  so  sharpened,  that  he  might  finally 
have  Bucceedea  in  linking  the  beiautiful  in 
sound  to  the  beautiful  in  sight,  and  so  pro- 
ducing the  highest  embodiment  of  beauty —  a 
poem.  But,  after  twenty  years  of  prose,  to 
return  to  the  jealous  Muses !  We  fear  thej 
will  never  recognize  thee  for  a  true  singer, 
but  pluck  thee  for  a  syren. 

We  think  "King  Arthur"  is  deficient  in 
three  respects :  in  melody,  in  blended  poetic 
wholeness,  and  in  belief,  or  the  power  of  in- 
spiring such.  The  melody  is  often  trancingi j 
sweet,  but  is  somewhat  monotonous,  and  oc- 
casionally stiff;  the  parts  do  not  blend  into 
each  other,  almost  invisibly,  yet  without  any 
loss  of  clearness,  as  they  ought,  and  as  they 
do,  for  instance,  in  Milton;  and,  last  and 
fatal  fiiult,  the  reader  does  not  for  a  moment 
believe,  or  think  that  the  author  believes  — 
Imagination  does  not  fling  her  gold-dust  in 
the  eyes  of  Reason,  so  as  to  change  for  a  mo- 
ment their  cold,  scrutinizing  light.  In  iUud- 
tration  and  proof  of  this  last  assertion,  read 
the  following  stanzas:  it  is  impossible,  in 
doing  so,  not  to  think  that  the  author  is 
lau^oin^  in  his  sleeve  at  the  whole  affidr ;  the 
subject  is  the  departure  of  Arthur  :  — 

In  street  and  mart  still  plies  the  busy  craft ; 

Still  beauty  trims  for  stealthy  steps  the  bower  ; 
By  lips  as  gay  the  Hirlas  bom  is  quafl ; 

To  the  dark  bourne  still  flies  as  fast  the  hour. 
As  when  in  Arthur  men  adored  the  suu  ; 
And  life's  large  rainbow  took  its  hues  from  One  ! 

Yet  ne*er  by  prince  more  loved  a  crown  was  worn. 
And  hadst  thou  ventured  but  to  hint  the  doubt 

That  loyal  subjects  ever  ceased  to  mourn. 
And  that,  without  him,  earth  was  joy  without. 

Thou  soon  hadst  joined  in  certain  warm  dominions 

The  homed  friends  of  pestilent  opinions. 

This  is  admirable,  if  the  feat  given  is  to 
hop,  at  a  moment's  notice,  from  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous  ;  if  a  rather  poor  and  stale 
joke  is,  in  the  circumstances,  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  epic  grandeur,  the  stanzas  are 
utterly  inadmissible. 

But  we  might  say  mnch,  too,  very  much, 
in  praise  of  the  poem.  It  contains  number* 
less  splendid  lines ;  certain  of  its  portraits,  an 
that  of  the  Vandal  king,  are  arawn  with 
amazing  truth  and  point,  and  a  very  great 
command  of  imagery  is  shown. 

The  following  picture  of  Arthur  and  Mgle 
we  think  extremely  beautiful :  — 

Lo  !  the  sweet  valley  in  the  flush  of  eve  ! 

Lo  !  side  by  side,  where  through  the  rose  aroadt 

Steals  the  love-star,  the  hero  and  the  maid  ! 
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8Uent  they  gaze  into  each  other's  ejee. 
Stirring  the  inmoet  soul'a  unquiet  sleep  ; 

80  pierce  soft  starbeams  blending  wave  and  skies, 
Some  holj  fountain  trembling  to  its  deep  ! 

Bright  to  each  eye  each  human  heart  is  bare. 

And  scarce  a  thought  to  start  an  angel  there ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

Before  them,  at  the  distance,  o*er  the  blue 
Of  the  sweet  waves  which  girt  the  rosy  isle. 

Flitted  light  shapes  the  inwoven  alleys  through  ; 
Remotely  mellowed,  musical  the  while, 

Floated  the  hum  of  voices,  and  the  sweet 

Lutes  chimed  with  timbrels  to  dim  glancing  feet. 

The  calm  swan  rested  on  the  breathless  glass  . 

Of  dreamy  waters,  and  the  snow-white  steer 
Near  the  opposing  margin,  motionless, 

Stood,  knee-deep,  gazing  wistful  on  its  clear 
And  life-like  shadow,  shimmering  deep  and  far. 
Where  on  the  lucid  darkness  fell  the  star. 

•  •  •  •  • 

And  when,  at  last,  from  Ogle's  lips,  the  Toioe 
Came  soft  as  murmured  hymns  at  closing  day. 

The  sweet  sound  seemed  the  sweet  air  to  r^oioe  — 
To  give  the  sole  charm  wanting — to  convey 

The  crowning  music  to  the  musical  ; 

As  with  the  soul  of  love  infusing  all ! 

We  cannot,  we  rezret  extremely,  ^ive  the 
whole  scene :  the  following  is  in  a  different, 
though  kindred,  sWle ;  it  illustrates  well  Bul- 
wer*s  command  of  the  stores  of  beauty  con- 
tained in  the  Greek  mythology :  -^ 

Spring  on  the  Polar  seas !  not  violent-crowned 
By  dewy  Hours,  nor  to  cerulean  halls 

Melodious  hymned,  yet  Light  itself  around 
Her  stately  path  sheds  starry  coronals. 

Sublime  she  comes,  as  wheu,  from  Dii  set  firee, 

Came,  through  the  flash  of  Jove,  Persephone. 

She  comes — that  grand  Aurora  of  the  North  ! 

By  steeds  of  fire  her  glorious  chariot  home. 
From  Boreal  courts,  the  meteors  flaming  forth. 

Ope  heaven  on  heaven,  before  the  mighty  Mom, 
And  round  the  rebel  giants  of  the  Night, 
On  earth's  lost  confines  bursts  the  storm  of  Light. 

Wonder  and  awe  !  lo,  where  against  the  Sun 
A  second  Sun*  his  lurid  firont  uprears  ! 

As  if  the  first-bom  lost  Hyperion, 

Hurled  down  of  old  from  his  Uranian  spheres. 

Rose  from  the  hell-rocks  on  his  writhiugs  piled. 

And  glared  defiance  on  his  Titan  child. 

Now  lif^,  the  polar  life,  returns  once  more  ; 

The  reindeer  roots  his  mosses  from  the  snows  ; 
The  whirring  sea-gulls  shriek  along  the  shore  ; 

Through  oozing  rills  the  cygnet  gleaming  goes  ; 
And,  where  the  ice  some  happier  verdure  frees, 
lAugh  into  light  frank-eyed  anemones. 

So  much  for  *' King  Arthur;"  its  beauties 
almost  make  us  exclaim,  *<  The  power  of  lan- 
guage could  no  farther  go ;"  its  faults  are  per- 
naps  all  embraced  in  these  words,  *<  it  lacks 
the  unconscious  fervor  of  poetry.*' 

"  The  New  Timon"  is  keen,  clear,  spnrk- 

*  The  apparition  of  two  or  more  suns  in  the  Polar 
fizmament  is  well  known. 


ling,  swift-flowing;  in  melodjr  free  and  firm, 
in  diction  flashing,  in  spirit  lundly  and  true ; 
we  suppose  there  are  very  few  similar  pieces 
of  higher  merit  in  the  language. .  This  por- 
trait of  Lord  John  Russell  justifies,  and  mor« 
than  justifies,  all  we  have  said :  — • 

Next,  cool  and  all  unconscious  of  reproach. 
Comes  the  calm  **  Johnny  who  upset  the  coach." 
How  formed  to  lead,  if  not  too  proud  to  please  — 
His  face  would  fire  you,  but  his  manners  freeze. 
Like  or  dislike,  he  aoes  not  care  a  jot ; 
He  wants  your  vote,  but  your  affiection  not. 
Yet  human  hearts  need  sun  as  well  as  oats — 
So  celd  a  climate  plays  the  deuce  with  votes. 
And  while  his  doctrines  ripen  day  by  day. 
His  frost-nipped  party  pines  itself  away  ; 
From  the  starved  wretch  its  own  loved  child  we 

steal. 
And  **  Free-trade'*  chirrups  on  the  lap  of  Peel ! 
But  see  our  statesman  when  the  steam  is  on. 
And  languid  Johnny  glows  to  glorious  John  ! 
When  Hampden's  thought,  by  Falkland's  muses 

drest. 
Lights  the  pale  cheek,  and  swells  the  generous 

breast  ; 
When  the  pent  heat  expands  the  quickening  soul. 
And  fbremost  in  the  race  the  wheels  of  genius  roll 

In  a  difiS^rent  tone  is  this,  but  very  fine :  — 

That  wistful  eye,  that  changing  lip,  that  tone. 
Whose  accents  drooped  or  gladdened,  firom  her 

own. 
Haunted  the  woman's  heart,  which  ever  heaves 
Its  echo  back  to  every  sound  that  gpieves. 
Light  as  the  gossamer  its  tissue  spins 
O'er  freshest  dews  when  summer  mom  begins. 
Will  Fancy  weave  its  airy  web  above 
The  dews  of  Pity,  in  the  dawn  of  Love  ! 

We  may  take  this  as  the  illustration  of  a 
remark  which  applies  to  Sir  Edward's  style 
in  every  form  of  composition ;  he  indulges, 
more  than  any  writer  we  know,  in  the  per- 
sonification of  the  feelings  and  passions,  their 
representation,  without  being  airectly  decked 
out  in  the  attributes  of  the  living,  as  actual 
acting  entities.  Love,  in  her  smile,  shedding 
dewy  freshness  and  sunny  warmth :  Hate, 
frowning  with  the  frown  of  his  birth-place : 
Hope,  waving  her  banner  of  woven  smiles  and 
sunbeams :  JDespair,  scowling  with  relentless 
malignity  on  his  victims — all  these,  and  mul- 
titudes more,  figure  in  Sir  Edward *s  pages. 
When  executed  with  poetic  truth,  no  form  of 
adornment  is  more  pleasing. 

Of  Bulwer  as  a  translator  and  dramatist  we 
speak  not :  in  tho  first  capacity  he  has,  if  we 
mistake  not,  won  universal  applause  :  in  the 
second,  he  combines  his  qualities  as  novelist 
and  poetical  composer,  making  a  most  happy 
compound. 

As  a  public  teacher,  Sir  Edward  has  said  a 
great  deal  that  one  may  believe  and  follow, 
and  a  great  deal  more  that  one  should  know. 
With  a  keen,  bright  blade  he  outs  into  fashion* 
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worship,  wealth-worship,  religious  formalism, 
''  respectable"  baseness,  and  most  of  the 
shams  and  anomalies  that  lurk  about  our  so- 
cial fabric.  He  does  not  cast  his  eje  over  the 
time  with  the  revealing  lightning  that  some- 
times dwells  in  that  of  Carlyle ;  he  does  not 
penetrate  in  many  cases  into  the  Terr  root  of 
our  social  evils ;   but  he  smites  often  with 

treat  effect,  and  in  the  proper  quarter.  The 
rst  of  our  following  extracts  contains  a  mel- 
ancholy fact ;  the  second  is  a  clever,  and 
doubtless  a  true  portrait ;  the  third  we  be- 
seech our  readers  to  take  home  and  sleep  over 
—  they  may  get  a  glimpse  of  truth  ere  the 
morning  :• —  "As  the  first  impression  the  for- 
eigner receives  on  entering  England  is  that  of 
the  evidence  of  wealth,  so  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  the  moral  inquirer  into  our  social  sys- 
tem is  the  respect  m  which  wealth  is  held ; 
in  some  countries  pleasure  is  the  idea ;  in 
others  glory,  and  the  prouder  desires  of  the 
world ;  but  with  us  money  is  the  mightiest 
of  all  deities."  .  .  .  *»  Mr.  Bluff  is  the  last 
character  I  shall  describe  in  this  chapter.  He 
is  the  sensible,  practical  man.  He  despises 
all  speculations  but  those  in  which  he  n as  a 
share.  He  is  very  intolerant  to  other  people's 
hobby-horses ;  he  hates  both  poets  and  phi- 
losophers. He  has  a  great  love  of  facts  ;  if 
you  could  speak  to  him  out  of  the  multiplica- 
tion table,  no  would  think  you  a  great  orator. 
He  does  not  observe  how  the  facts  are  applied 
to  the  theory  ;  he  only  wants  the  facts  tnem- 
selves.  If  you  were  to  say  to  him  thus, 
'When  abuses  arise  to  a  certain  pitch,  they 
must  be  remedied,'  he  would  think  you  a  shal- 
low fellow — ^a  theorist ;  but  if  you  were  to 
say  to  him,  *One  thousand  pauper  children 
are  bom  in  London ;  in  1823  wheat  was  forty- 
nine  shillings;  hop-grounds  let  from  ten  to 
twelve  shillings  an  acre,  and  you  must,  tliere- 
fore,  confess  that,  when  abuses  rise  to  a  cer- 
tain pitch,  they  must  be  remedied,'  Mr.  Bluff 
would  nod  his  wise  head,  and  say  of  you  to 
his  nest  neighbor,  *  That 's  the  man  for  my 
money ;  you  see  what  a  quantity  of  facts  he 
puts  into  his  speech.'  "  **  Facts,  like  stones, 
are  nothing  in  themselves,  their  value  con- 
sists in  the  manner  they  are  put  together,  and 
the  purpose  to  which  they  are  applied.  Ac- 
cordingly, Mr.  Bluff  is  always  taken  in. 
Looking  only  at  a  fact,  he  does  not  see  an 
inch  beyond  it,  and  you  might  draw  him  into 
any  imprudence,  if  you  were  constantly  tell- 
ing him  'two  and  two  made  four.'  Mr. 
Bluff  is  wonderfully  English.  It  is  by  *  prac- 
tical men'  that  we  have  ever  been  seduced 
into  the  wildest  speculations ;  and  the  most 

Eroposterous  of  living  theorists  always  begins 
is  narangues  with  '  Now,  my  Mends,  let  us 
look  to  the  facts.'  " 

Our  space  is  well-nigh  exhausted ;  we  can- 
not speaK  of  **  Athens."'  It  shows  the  power 
of  hard-working  retained  by  him  who  is  prob- 


ably the  greatest  novelist  of  the  day :  it  is 
emotionally  true  ;  sympathizing  with  all  that 
is  free  and  noble.  In  style  it  is  fervid  and  lu- 
minous :  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  fine  book. 

The  general  characteristic  which,  more  than 
another,  distinguishes  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
is  vast  diffusion  accompanied  with  extraordi- 
nary power ;  diffusion  of  energy,  width  of 
sympathy,  variety  of  intellectual  faculty. 
This  diffusion,  this  width,  and  this  variety 
have  perhaps  been  equalled  in  extent,  bul 
they  have  very  rarely  been  equalled  both  in 
range  and  in  strength ;  where  they  have,  as 
in  the  case  of  Soutl^ey,  the  fact  has  been  the 
marking  one  in  the  cnaracter.  Neither  emo- 
tionally nor  intellectually,  is  Sir  Edward^s 
mind  determined,  with  overwhelming  force,  in 
any  one  direction  ;  round  no  one  subject  has 
centred  his  love  ;  to  no  one  subject  have  bis 
intellectual  powers,  with  exclusive  and  con- 
centrated force,  been  directed.  The  result 
has  been  that,  in  neither  case,  he  has  attained 
the  highest  degree  of  excellence ;  as  a  thinker, 
his  generation  will  never  accept  him  fbr 
guide,  or  expect  from  him  the  deepest  wisdom  ; 
as  a  poet  he  has  failed.  The  novel  may  be 
regaroied  as  that  debatable  ground,  between 
the  realms  of  the  philosophic  thinker  and  the 
poet,  where  those  who  are  not  irresistibly^  fixed 
oy  nature,  either  in  the  one  sphere  or  in  the 
other,  may  find  fitting  development  and  exer- 
cise for  their  powers  :  in  the  department  of 
the  novel,  accordingly.  Sir  Edwanl  has  won 
very  high  honors.  In  opinion,  striking  gener- 
ally the  golden  mean,  he  is  remarkably  safe. 
In  composition,  he  honestly  avoids  the  fiin- 
tastic,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  haunted  with 
the  dread  of  commonplace,  which  leads  so 
many  at  present  astray  ;  if  he  cannot  win  our 
applause  by  lofty  excellence,  he  scorns  to  do 
it  oy  stage  tricks  :  he  floats,  arrayed  in  fairest 
colors,  l)etween  the  region  of  the  poet  and  the 
proser ;  he  has  not  the  belief,  the  music,  the 
heaven-kindled  enthusiasm  of  Milton  ;  he  has 
not  the  coldness  and  penetration  of  Butler  or 
Foster;  his  poetry  often  degenerates  int3 
prose,  his  prose  sometimes  rises  into  a  region 
of  powef  and  beauty  which  may  be  called  po- 
etic. 

Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer  Lytton  is  the 
son  of  General  Bulwer,  of  Haydon  Hall,  Nor- 
folk. At  college  he  was  distinguished  as  a 
poetical  prizer;  an  infallible  indication  of 
linguistic  fluency,  but  almost  never  of  poetie 
power.  He  published  **  Pelham''  about  the 
year  1827 ;  and  the  order  in  which  we  have 
given  his  chief  novels  indicates  chronologically 
the  stages  of  his  mind.  He  obtained  his 
baronetcy  from  the  whig  government. 


The  firm  foot  is  that  which  finds  firm  footiDg. 
The  weak  falters  although  it  be  standing  upon 
a  rock. 
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Among  tbo  resalts  of  that  sjpirit  of  enterprise 
which  has  brought  as  into  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  a 
more  extended  knowledge  of  literature  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  least  interesting.  The  triumphs 
of  science  and  human  enerey,  which  have 
done  so  much  to  change  our  ideas  of  distance, 
and  to  give  us  ample  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  remote  portions  of  the 
world,  have  hod  an  effect  in  widening  the 
circle  of  readers  to  such  a  degree,  that  authors 
may  now  be  said  to  write,  not  for  those  of 
their  own  country  merely,  but  for  a  world- 
wide public.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
regard  to  those  who,  though  separated  from 
ua  by  the  mighty  ocean,  use  the  same  language, 
and  give  expression  to  ideas  very  similar  to 
our  own.  The  extent  to  which  our  knowledge 
of  American  literature  has  increased  within 
the  last  few  yeai:8,  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
illustrations  that  could  be  adduced  of  the 
manner  in  which  free  communication  between 
nation  and  nation  contributes  to  the  general 
diffusion  of  enlightenment,  and  the  cultivation 
of  an  elevated  taste.  As  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed, our  transatlantic  cousins  have  hitherto 
profited  most  by  these  benefits.  Their  litera- 
ture and  art  are  little  else  as  yet  than  reflec- 
tions of  our  own  ;  but  we  have,  nevertheless, 
obtstined  some  return  for  what  they  have 
derived  from  us,  in  the  works  of  the  more 
recent  American  authors  —  works  which  are 
now  beeioning  to  exhibit  greater  originality, 
and  indicate  the  formation  of  what  will  in 
course  of  time  be  worthy  of  being  considered 
a  national  literature.  The  poets  and  novelists 
are  leading  the  van  in  this  intellectual  prog- 
ress ;  for  It  is  obvious  that  the  specimens  of 
American  poetry  with  which  we  are  now 
more  or  less  familiar,  evince  a  far  higher 
ordet  of  genius,  and  more  remaritable  charac- 
teristics of  originality,  than  anything  of  the 
kind  which  the  poets  of  the  New  World  for- 
merly produced.  They  are  distinguished  by 
a  greater  degree  of  freshness,  by  a  more  deli- 
cate sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  a  higher  tone 
of  feeling ;  and  although  a  great  poem,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term,  has  not  yet  reached 
Qs  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  not  a 
few  remarkable  ones  may  now  be  pointed  to 
in  the  works  of  such  men  as  Longfellow, 
Bryant,  Lowell,  Whittier,  and  Poe.  While 
the  first  two  of  these  are  now  nearly  as 
familiar  to  the  lovers  of  poetry  among  us  as 
they  are  in  their  own  country,  the  others, 
equally  worthy  of  notice,  are  by  no  means  so 
well  known  as  they  deserve  to  oe.  Poe,  as  a 
writer  of  more  than  ordinary  power,  find  as 
one  who  has  evinced  far  more  originality  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries,  is  especially  worthy 
of  attention;  ana  we  therefore  propose,  in 


the  course  of  this  article,  to  present  our  read- 
ers with  an  outline  of  bis  strange,  sad  history, 
and  a  few  selections  from  such  of  his  poems 
as  are  most  remarkable. 

Three  volumes  of  poemcT,  tales,  essays,  and 
criticisms,  recently  collected  and  published  in 
America,  contain  the  contributions  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  to  the  periodical  literature  of  nis 
country,  and  form  the  sole  basis  upon  which 
his  reputation  as  a  writer  rests.  Very  re- 
cently, his  poems  alone  have  been  republished 
in  England,  with  a  brief  prefatory  essay,  in 
which  bis  merits  as  a  prose- writer  are  scarcely 
even  referred  to,  while  the  moral  of  his  life  is 
obviously  mistaken.  From  a  biography  pre- 
fixed to  the  New  York  edition,  we  are  enabled 
to  form  an  estimate  of  his  personal  character, 
such  as  his  works  do  not  afford  ;  and  we  doubl 
if  the  records  of  human  wretchedness  and 
frailty  can  yield  anytliing  more  painful  than 
the  facts  upon  which  that  estimate  is  founded. 
Mental  philosophy  will  scarcely  enable  us  to 
account  for  the  consistency  of  a  fine  sense  of 
the  beautiful,  both  in  physics  and  in  morals, 
with  an  extreme  practical  demoralization ;  but 
that  it  did  exist  in  the  case  before  us,  as  in 
many  others,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt;  for 
never,  we  believe,  was  genius  allied  to  vice  in 
its  grosser  forms  more  apparent  than  in  the 
career  of  Edgar  Poe.  Unhappily,  circum- 
stances of  the  most  unfavorable  kind  sur- 
rounded him  at  his  very  birth,  for  both  his 
parents  died  while  he  was  a  mere  child,  leav- 
ing him  little  else  than  the  dangerous 
inheritance  of  strong  passions  and  a  restless 
disposition.  His  lot,  in  a  worldly  point  df 
view,  was  by  no  means  a  hard  one,  however, 
for  at  his  father's  death  he  was  adopted  by  a 
gentleman  of  ample  means  and  a  kindly  heart, 
who  strove  with  true  paternal  solicitude  to 
guide  and  control  the  wayward  boy.  His 
ethrtB  were  unavailing;  for  no  sooner  had 
Poe  returned  from  England,  where  he  had 
been  taken  by  his  foster-fother  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, than  he  entered  upon  the  course  of  reck- 
lessness and  dissipation  which  ended  only 
with  bis  life.  Expelled  from  an  American 
university,  he  returned  home  to  repay  bis 
guardian^s  kindness  with  insults  and  ingrati- 
tude of  the  worst  description,  and  subsequently 
set  forth  on  a  Quixotic  journey  to  join  the 
Greeks  in  their  struggle  for  independence. 
Greece  he  never  reached,  however,  but  was 
picked  up  a  wandering  beggar  in  Russia,  and 
sent  back  only  to  be  cashiered  from  a  military 
establishment  into  which  he  had  been  admit- 
ted by  influence  of  no  ordinary  kind. 

We  next  hear  of  him  as  a  private  soldier, 
then  as  the  suooessful  competitor  fbr  a  prisw 
ofiered  by  an  enterprising  publisher  for  a  tale 
and  poem,  and  again  as  a  miserable  and  half- 
famished  writer  for  obscure  periodicals.  Poe^s 
genius  waa  not  such  as  to  remain  long  in  ob- 
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Bcarity,  and  accordingly  bis  writings  speedily 
brought  him  into  notice,  and  procured  him 
lucrative  and  honorable  employment.  For  a 
time  he  seemed  to  have  overcome  his  evil  pro- 
pensities, and  to  have  resolved  upon  a  new 
course  of  life.  He  married  a  youne,  beautiful, 
and  gentle  wife  —  *' The  Beautiful  Annabel 
Lee  "  of  his  touching  and  exquisite  lyric.  He 
surrounded  his  home  with  all  those  refine- 
ments which  a  highly-cultivated  taste  could 
suggest  and  a  moderate  income  allow.  In  his 
humble  yet  poetical  borne,  he  appeared  to 
those  who  knew  him  best  to  have  oegun  that 
career  of  high  endeavor  for  which  his  genius 
was  so  well  fitted,  and  to  have  entered  upon  a 
coarse  which  would  soon  lead  to  fame  and 
fortune.  A  few  months,  however,  and  all 
this  was  at  an  end.  His  employers  were 
compelled,  reluctantly  it  is  believed,  to  free 
themselves  from  a  connection  with  one  whose 
power  they  appreciated,  but  whose  irregulari- 
ties and  apparent  insanity  were  continually 
the  source  not  only  of  annoyance,  but  of  great 
pecuniary  risk ;  for  Foe's  antipathies,  always 
violent,  were  rendered  tenfold  more  so  by  in- 
temperance, and  he  seldom  scrupled  as  to  the 
means  of  givine  expression  to  them.  After 
continued  periods  or  dissipation,  intervals  of 
sobriety  and  great  labor  occurred.  There  were 
times  of  remorse,  and  often  of  brilliant  achieve- 
ment. Let  no  one  deem  such  language  mis- 
applied in  the  case  of  one  who  was  as  yet  only 
a  writer  of  fugitive  papers  for  ordinary  period- 
icals. The  periodicalism  of  America  has 
fostered  all  its  best  writers ;  and  there,  not 
less  than  with  us,  do  we  find  the  highest 
evidences  of  intellectual  strength  in  what  is 
designed  to  last  only  for  a  few  dajs.  The 
nature  of  many  of  Foe*s  contributions  was, 
however,  enduring ;  they  bore  the  impress  of 
genius ;  and,  twenty  years  hence,  the  best  of 
them  will  probably  be  much  more  fiimiliar  to 
English  readers  than  they  are  now.  These 
were  thrown  off  with  amazing  rapidity,  con- 
sidering their  character,  at  a  time  when,  after 
his  setUement  in  New  York,  all  who  admired 
them,  and  were  interested  in  their  author, 
deemed  that  he  had  entered  upon  a  new  and 
purer  course  of  life. 

This  hopeful  period,  however,  was  soon  at 
an  end.  In  two  years  after,  his  wife,  whom 
he  seems  to  have  really  loved,  died  in  abiect 
penury;  and  he  had  once  more  plunged  into 
the  wildest  excesses.  Desperately  depraved, 
reckless,  and  mad,  he  still,  at  intervals,  aston- 
ished his  countrymen  with  some  new  proof  of 
his  genius.  The  literary  circles  oKf  New  York 
were  always  open  to  him  in  his  sober  hours ; 
and  even  in  his  worst  days  he  lacked  not  the 
self^acrificing  devotedness  of  woman.  The 
mother  of  his  dead  wife  clung  to  him,  hoping 
against  hope,  caring  for  him,  screening  him, 
and,  amid  all  his  self-abandonment,  watching 
over  and  seeking  help  for  him.    Ocooaonally 


it  would  seem  as  if  this  tenderness  and  solici- 
tude had  brought  back  Foe  to  a  sense  of 
shame.  He  again  turned  earnestly  to  his  pen ; 
and  in  1848,  produced  Eureka,  a  work  to  the 
composition  of  which  he  brought  his  capacities 
obviously  in  their  most  complete  development. 
It  is  a  prose  poem  on  the  cosmogony  of  the 
universe,  a  work  of  rare  power,  and  the  efibct 
of  which  in  America  was  beyond  anything  that 
had  been  experienced  for  years.  It  greatly 
increased  the  number  of  Foe's  admirers,  among 
whom  was  a  lady  spoken  of  by  his  biographer, 
as  *'  one  of  the  roost  brilliant  women  in  New 
England."  Whether  from  sufficient  cause  or 
not,  the  name  of  this  lady  and  that  of  the 
admired  but  wretched  poet  were  frequently 
associated,  and  it  was  noped  that  their  ex- 
pected union  might  have  a  beneficial  influence 
upon  his  character.  This,  however,  did  not 
take  place  — Foe,  in  a  fit  of  almost  incompre- 
hensiule  brutality,  having  obtruded  himself, 
designedly  it  was  thought,  upon  a  circle  of 
her  friends,  and  in  her  own  presence,  in  a 
state  of  wild  inebriety.  Another,  and  the 
last,  temporary  reformation  followed  this  occur- 
rence, lie  once  more  gave  evidence  of  a 
determination  of  amendment  —  spoke  with 
unaffected  horror  of  his  past  life,  and  became 
jealous  of  seduction  into  his  former  courses. 
Temptation  assailed  him,  however,  at  an  un- 
guaxded  moment,  while  on  his  way  to  accept 
of  an  honorable  invitation  from  a  literary 
institute,  and  he  fell  never  again  to  rise. 
After  days  of  dissipation  and  madness,  he 
died  in  the  public  hospital  of  Baltimore,  in 
October,  1849,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eieht. 
The  moral  of  this  melancholy  history  lies 
upon  the  surface.  Dark  sometimes,  uread- 
fuUy  dark  as  is  the  page  on  which  are  written 
the  records  of  ^nius,  we  know  of  nothing 
more  sad  and  painful  than  this,  for  never,  we 
believe,  was  the  poetic  gift  allied  with  so 
much  that  was  essentially  depraved.  It  is 
more  than  doubtful  whether  the  daring  reck- 
lessness, the  wild  license  with  which  men  like 
Foe  sported  with  the  responsibilities  of  life, 
have  not  done  far  more  for  Satan,  than  in 
their  highest  and  purest  works  they  have 
done  for  man.  Ana  yet  the  poetry  of  this 
poor  inebriate  is  free  from  aught  of  that  vi- 
ciousness  which  marked  his  life  ;  for  the  most 
part,  it  is  a  mournful  wail  of  one  whose 
natural  endowments  were  never  called  into 
play  without  uttering  unconsciously  deep  and 
touchine  sorrow  over  the  wreck  of  the  spirit 
of  whicn  they  fortned  a  part.  It  is  the  sad, 
dirge-like  music  of  those  moments  which  were 
pauses  in  a  lawless  life — a  strain  in  which 
the  agony  of  remorse  seems  to  thrill  with  all 
its  intensity,  or  to  grasp  at  strange,  cjuaint 
fancies,  and  force  them  to  interpret  things  it 
dare  not  distinctly  utter.  Ana  thus  much 
that  Foe  has  written,  is  autobiographical  in  a 
stricter  sense  than  poetry  of  a  strongly  sub- 
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jective  character  generally  is.  Draped  in  the 
sombre  or  the  flaming  garments  with  which 
his  imagination  invested  them,  we  see  the 
poet  himself,  and  all  his  mocking  or  upbraid- 


as  witness  the  exquisite  poem  of  Annabel  Lee 
—  the  expression  of  his  sorrow  for  the  death 
of  his  gentle  wife. 

It  was  manj  and  many  a  year  ago, 

In  a  kingdom  by  the  sea^ 
That  a  maiden  there  lived,  whom  you  may  know 

By  the  name  of  Annabel  Lee  ; 
And  this  maiden  she  lived  with  no  other  thought 

Than  to  love  and  be  loved  by  me. 

I  was  a  child,'  and  she  was  a  child, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea. 
But  we  loved  with  a  love  that  was  more  than  lore, 

I  and  my  Annabel  Lee — 
With  a  love  that  the  wioged  seraphs  of  heaven 

Coveted  her  and  me. 

And  this  was  the  reason  that,  long  ago, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
A  wind  blew  out  of  a  cloud,  chilling 

My  beautiful  Annabel  Lee  ; 
So  that  her  high-bom  kinsmen  came 

And  bore  her  away  from  me. 
To  shut  her  up  in  a  sepulchre. 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea. 

But  the  moon  never  beams,  without  bringing  me 
dreams 

Of  the  beautiftil  Annabel  Lee  ; 
And  the  stars  never  rise,  but  I  feel  the  bright  eyes 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee. 
And  so,  all  the  night-tide,  I  lie  down  by  the  side 
Of  my  darling — my  darling — my  life  and  my 
bride. 

In  the  sepulchre  there  by  the  sea— 

In  her  tomb  by  the  souuding  sea. 

This  strain  of  sorrow  is  only  equalled  by  those 
in  which  the  poet  mourns  over  the  wreck  of 
his  wasted  life.  Amid  all  his  wild  excesses, 
and  his  self-outlawry  from  the  amenities  of 
social  existence,  he  had  no  more  severe  censor 
than  that  which  spoke  from  within  his  own 
soul.  This  is  strikindy  manifest  in  the  poem 
entitled  The  Haunted  Palace,  and  especially 
in  the  following  stanzas  of  it :  — 

In  the  greenest  of  our  valleys. 

By  good  angels  tenanted. 
Once  A  fiiir  and  stately  palace  — 

Badiant  palace  —  reared  its  head  ; 
In  the  monarch  Thought's  dominions. 

It  stood  there. 
Never  seraph  spread  a  pinion 

Over  fabrio  half  so  fiur. 


But  evil  things,  in  robes  of  sorrow. 
Assailed  the  monarch's  high  estate  ; 

Ah,  let  us  mourn !  for  never  morrow 
Shall  dawn  upon  him  desolate ! 


And  round  sCbout  his  home  the  glory 

That  blushed  and  bloomed. 
Is  but  a  dim-remembered  story 

Of  the  old  time  entombed. 

And  travellers,  now,  within  that  valley. 

Through  the  red-litten  windows  see 
Vast  forms,  tliat  move  fantastically. 

To  a  discordant  melody  ; 
While,  like  a  ghastly  rapid  river. 

Through  the  pale  door, 
A  hideous  throng  rush  out  forever. 

And  laug]},  but  smile  no  more. 

While  Poe^s  genius  was  necessarily  infected 
by  the  depravity  of  his  life  to  the  extent  of 
a  misanthropical  faithlessness  in  man,  his 
poetry,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  so 
strictly  subjective,  is  less  unhealthy  than  his 
prose.  The  utterance  of  his  own  self-knowledge 
IS,  moreover,  always  too  passionate  to  1^ 
deemed  insincere.  His  tales  and  sketches  are 
often  pervaded  by  the  horrible,  to  an  extent 
which  is  only  saved  from  being  repulsive  by 
the  power  of  imagination  and  toe  strength  of 
the  reasoning  faculty  displayed  in  them  ;  but 
in  his  poems  there  are  almost  always  glimpses 
aflbrded  of  a  ruined  beauty,  apd  an  analytic 
treatment  of  emotion,  sufficient  to  give  them 
a  moral  tone.  He  seems,  as  it' were,  to  have 
preserved  the  latter  sacred  to  the  expression 
of  his  own  sorrow  ;  for  that  the  phantom  of 
the  past  rose  up  before  him  with  awful,  soul- 
subduing  seventy  is  clear,  we  think,  from 
many  of  his  best  poems.  The  Raven  is  the 
most  remarkable  proof  of  this  ;  and  when  we 
know  that  it  was  written  during  what  might 
be  considered  the  longest  of  those  periods  of 
sober  earnestness,  strong  thought,  and  inces- 
sant labor  which  occurred  in  his  brief  career, 
we  are  at  no  loss  to  discover,  that  what  seems 
fanciful  and  almost  amusing  to  the  ordinary 
reader,  had  a  deep  and  terrible  significance 
to  the  unhappy  poet.  This  remarkable  poem, 
which  occupies,  we  think,  the  most  prominent 
position  among  the  originalities  of  American 
imaginative  literature,  is  much  too  long  to  be 
quoted  by  us  i&  its  entirety,  and  not  a  little 
of  its  peculiar  charm  is  necessarily  lost  by  its 
unity  of  strong  emotion  being  broken  up. 
Suffice  it  to  give  a  mere  outline  of  the  poet*B 
reverie  broken  by  the  tapping  at  his  chamber 
door,  and  the  subsequent  colloquy  with  the 
**  stately  Raven  of  the  saintly  days  of  yore  " 
— a  meet  emblem  of  the  dark  shadow  of  his 
ovm  worse  than  wasted  life  which  conscience 
summons  up  before  him. 

Then  this  ebony  bird  beguiling  my  sad  fancy  into 
smiling. 

By  the  grave  and  stem  decorum  of  the  counte- 
nance it  wore ; 

*<  Though  thy  crest  be  shorn  and  shaven,  thou,*' 
I  said,  **  art  sure  no  craven. 

Ghastly  grim  and  ancient  Raven,  wandering  from 
the  nightly  shore  — 
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Tell  me  Yrhtd  thj  lordlj  name  ia  on  the  night's 
Plutonian  shore  ?*' 

Quoth  the  Raven  ;  "  Never  more.** 

•  •  •  ■  • 

But  the  Raven  sitting  lonely  on  that  placid  bust, 

spoke  only 
That  one  word,  as  if  his  soul  in  that  one  word  he 

did  outpour  — 
Nothing  further  then  he  uttered  ;  not  a  feather 

then  he  fluttered  ; 
Till  I  scarcely  more  than  muttered :  •*  Other 

friends  have  flown  before^ 
On  the  morrow  he  will  leave  me,  as  my  hopes 

have  done  before." 
Then  the  bird  said  :  **  Never  more." 

Startled  at  the  stillness  broken  by  reply  so  aptly 
spoken  — 

"  Doubtless,*'  said  I,  *<  what  it  utters  is  its  only 
stock  and  store. 

Caught  from  some  unhappy  master,  whom  un- 
merciful disaster 

Followed  fast  and  followed  faster,  till  his  songs 
one  burden  bore  — 

Till  the  dirges  of  his  hope  that  melancholy  burden 
bore. 

Of — Never,  never  more.*' 

•  «  •  •  . 

•'Prophet,'*  said  I,  "king  of  evil  — prophet 

still,  if  bird  or  devil ! 
By  that  heaven  that  bends  above  us — by  that 

God  we  both  adore. 
Tell  this  soul,  with  sorrow  laden,  if  within  the 

distant  Aiden, 
It  shall  clasp  a  sainted  maiden,  whom  the  angels 

name  Lenore  — 
Clasp  a  rare  and  radiant  maiden,  whom  the  angels 

name  Lenore." 
Quoth  the  Raven :  **  Never  more." 

**  Be  that  word  our  sign  of  parting,  bird  or 

fiend,"  I  cried  upstarting  ; 
'*  Get  thee  back  into  the  tempest  and  the  night's 

Plutonian  shore  ; 
Leave  no  black  plume  as  a  token  of  that  lie  thy 

soul  hath  spoken  ! 
Leave  my  loneliness  unbroken !  quit  the  bust 

above  my  door  — 
Take  thy  beak  from  out  my  heart,  and  take  thy 

form  from  off  my  door  !" 
Quoth  the  Raven  :  •*  Never  more." 

And  the  Raven,  never  flitting,  still  is  sitting,  still 
is  sitting, 

On  the  placid  bust  of  Palks,  just  above  my 
chamber  door ; 

And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a  demon's 
'    that  is  dreaming, 

And  the  lamp-light  o'er  him  streaming,  throws 
his  shadow  on  the  floor  ; 

And  my  soul  from  out  that  shadow  that  lies  float- 
ing on  the  floor. 
Shall  be  lifted  —  Never  more. 

We  are  disposed  to  believe  that  even  these 
verses,  detached  as  they  are  from  the  poem, 
and  affording  onl^  an  imperfect  idea  of  its 
effect  as  a  whole,  indicate  more  than  ordinary 


power.  It  is  certainly  unique  in  American  liter- 
ature, as  much  so  as  the  Christabel and  Andeni 
Mariner  of  Coleridge  are  in  our  own  ;  and  un- 
questionably a  poetical  reputation  has  been 
earned  by  things  that  will  not  bear  comparison 
with  it  for  a  moment,  even  in  point  of  artistic 
construction  merely,  for  there  is  a  wonderful 
hnrmony  between  the  feeling  and  the  rhyth- 
mical expression.  The  peculiar  irregular 
music  of  Foe's  poetry  is  not  the  least  striking 
proof  of  its  original  character.  Style  may 
always  be  imitat^  within  the  ordinary  limitii 
of  mere  versification,  but  that  structure  of 
rhythmical  cadence  which  takes  its  form  from 
the  things  expressed,  is  peculiurly  the  work 
of  genius.  Poe  has  carried  this  to  an  extreme 
in  certain  strains  of  inner  music,  so  to  spe;ik 
—  poems  which  have  arranged  themselves 
witnin  the  author's  fancy  both  as  to  the  thought 
or  feeling  and  the  rhyme  ;  but  the  former  being 
obscure,  the  latter  is  to  a  great  extent  unin- 
telligible, and  in  some  instances  discordant. 
Some  stanzas  from  a  piece,  entitled  The  BtUs, 
will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  power  he  shows  in 
maintaining  the  completeness  of  the  harmony 
between  the  idea  and  its  expression. 

Hear  the  sledges  with  the  bells  — 

Silver  belb  ! 
What  a  world  of  merriment  their  melody  foretells  ! 

How  they  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle 

In  the  icy  air  of  night ! 

While  the  stars  that  oversprinkle 

All  the  heavens,  seem  to  twinkle 

With  a  crystalline  delight ; 

Keeping  time,  time,  time, 

In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme. 
To  the  tintintabulation  that  so  musically  swells 

From  the  bells,  belLs,  bells,  bells. 
Bells,  bells  bells ; 
From  the  jangling  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bollfl. 

Hear  the  loud  alarm  bells  — 

Brazen  bells ! 
What  a  tale  of  terror,  now,  their  turbulency  telb ! 

In  the  startled  ear  of  night. 

How  they  scream  out  their  affiight ! 

Too  much  horrified  to  speak. 

They  can  only  shriek,  shriek 
Out  of  tune. 
In  a  clamorous  appealing  to  the  mercy  of  thefiro — 
In  a  mad  expostulation  to  the  deaf  and  frantk  fire; 

Leaping  higher,  higher,  higher. 

With  a  desperate  desire. 

0  the  bells,  bells,  bells  ! 

What  a  tale  their  terror  tells 
Of  despair ! 

How  they  clang,  and  clash,  and  roar  ! 

What  a  horror  they  outpour 

On  the  bosom  of  the  palpitating  air  ! 

This  is  an  achievement  in  versification  which 
even  Sou  they,  curious  and  studiously  desirous 
of  excelling  in  such  things,  has  not  equalled ; 
it  greatly  surpasses  most  of  bis  eflt^rf  s,  indeed, 
inasmuch  as  the  ii^agination  evinced  in  the 
last  stanzas  wo  have  quoted  surpasses  mere 
feats  in  rhyme. 
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TTc  have  alrendy  said  that  Poe's  poetry 
may  be  regarded  as  in  a  very  special  sense 
the  expression  of  his  own  self-conscioasness. 
Wild  and  melancholy  as  is  its  general  char- 
acter, there  are  a  few  strains  which  show  that 
the  spirit  of  the  wretched  poet  was  sometimes 
visited  by  dreams  of  surpassing  beauty  — 
glimpses  of  purity  —  of  passionate  yet  exalted 
K>Te,  and  of  a  higher  taith  than  that  of  his 
ordinary  life  even  at  its  best.  It  would  seem 
as  if  in  these  his  genius  vindicated  itself  by  a 
protest  of  beauty  against  the  gloomy  broodings 
of  a  disquieted  conscience  or  the  frenzied  ex- 
cesses ot  a  vicious  life  ;  and  yet  the  beauty 
ever  wears  the  hue  of  sadness. 

The  prose  works  of  Edear  Poo  are  for  the 
most  part  susceptible  of  being  accounted  for 
00  the  principle  we  have  already  hinted  at — 
namely,  that  which  places  them  in  a  com- 
pletely diflkrent  light  as  regards  their  author's 
owri  being  from  tSe  poems.  They  are  of  two 
classes  —  those  in  wnich  a  strong  jet  gloomy 
imagination  creates  consistently  with  its  own 
nature,  exploring  the  deepest  depths  of  the  hor- 
rible ;  ana  those  in  which  a  keen,  clear  intellect 
is  more  predominant  than  imaginative  power. 
The  comnination  of  these  two  characteristics 
in  the  works  of  a  sinele  man  must  ever  infer 
no  ordinary  degree  of  intellectual  strength : 
in  the  worlcs  of  such  a  man  as  Poe,  it  is  some- 
what extraordinary.  Let  the  reader  turn  to 
his  singular  sketch,  entitled  The  Purloined 
LeitcTj  or  to  some  of  his  criticisms,  after  read- 
ing such  things  as  The  Fall  of  the  House  of 
Usher,  or  The  Cask  of  Amontillado,  and  he 
will  find  it  difficult  to  l>elieve  that  the  acumen, 
the  dear,  vigorous  reasoning  of  the  former, 
could  ever  have  proceeded  from  a  man  of  such 
a  wild  and  morbid  imagination  as  is  evinced 
in  the  latter.  Such,  we  are  told  b^  his  biog- 
rapher, was  Poe*s  success  in  combining  both 
these  characteristics  by  admirably  sustained 
argument  on  imaginary  evidence,  and  in  a 
tapnosititions  case,  that  many  of  his  readers 
could  not  be  persuaded  of  its  fictitious  char- 
acter. And  yet  we  have  seen  what  was  the 
nature,  tho  life,  and  death  of  this  sad  wreck 
alike  of  genius  and  humanity.  Judging  from 
Die  works  he  has  left,  Poe  is  unquestionably 
the  most  original  imaginative  writer  America 
has  yet  produced.  There  is  not  a  line  in  all 
bu  poetry  which  suggests  the  idea  of  imita- 
tion ;  and  nothing  inhis  prose  —  if  we  except 
his  wilder  tales,  which  are  like  so  many  re- 
finements on  the  gross  horrors  of  old  German 
romanco  —  to  which  we  could  adduce  a  strict 
parallel. 


them  were  in  the  form  of  large  square  cubes, 
with  flat  and  horizontal  tops  ;  others,  again, 
presented  every  variety  of  form : —  now  resembling 
cities  and  vilages,  now  ruins  ;  and  agiiin,  you 
might  imagine  one  to  be  a  solitary  country 
church,  in  the  modest  Gothic  style,  rising  beauti- 
fully above  the  level  plain,  on  the  distant  hori- 
zon, and  adding  a  sacred  charm  to  everything 
around  it :  some  appeared  to  be  loaded  with  huge 
boulders  and  mud,  shortly  to  be  precipitated  into 
the  sea  which  bore  them  along ;  while  others 
were  yielding  themselves  submissively  tb  the 
wasting  influence  of  tiie  sea,  and  the  power- 
ful rays  of  the  sun.  There  was  one  iceberg 
which  was  particularly  noticed,  because  it  never 
shifted  its  position,  when  others,  of  rather  larger 
size,  were  drifting  to  and  fro  with  the  tides.  It 
was  about  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  above 
the  surCice  of  the  sea,  and  its  perpendicular  sides, 
which  were  nearly  equal,  were  not  less  than  two 
miles  in  length.  The  upper  surface  was  hori- 
zontal, but  very  irregular,  appearing  as  if  it  had 
been  planted  over  with  rough  and  irregularly 
conical  eminences,  packed  closely  together,  ami 
varying  in  height  fh>m  twelve  to  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  The  water-lines  at  the  level  of  the 
ice  around  it  were  also  horizontal.  There  seemeil 
to  be  no  reason  for  any  other  opinion  than  this, 
that  it  had  never  changed  its  centre  of  gravity 
since  it  descended  into  the  sea,  and  had  become 
detached  from  the  glacier  which  gave  it  birth. 
The  cubic  contents  and  weight  of  such  a  floating 
world  arc  truly  astonishing.  This  berg  displaced 
upwards  of  eighteen  thousand  millions  of  cubie 
feet  of  water,  while  its  contents  must  have  been 
nearly  twenty-three  thousand  millions  of  cubic 
feet,  and  its  weight  nearly  five  hundred  and 
forty  millions  of  tons!  —  Dr.  Sutherland" t 
Journal, 


Tcnmos. — A  great  many  icebergs  were  seen, 
•■  the  ships  lay  motionless  in  the  water  ;  and  as 
Ikej  appeared  to  run  together  on  the  far  distant 
kpiixm,  an  idea  aroae  that  they  were  so  close, 
thai  no  akipt  could  pass  between  them.    Someo( 
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Dbclivftt  of  Rivebs.  —  A  very  slight  decliv- 
ity suffices  to  give  the  running  motion  to  water. 
Three  inches  per  mile,  in  a  smooth,  straight 
channel,  gives  a  velocity  of  about  three  miles  au 
hour.  The  Ganges,  which  gathers  the  waters 
of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  the  loftiest  in  the 
world,  is,  at  eighteen  hundred  miles  firom  its 
nwuth,  only  about  eight  hundred  feet  above  t*1ie 
level  of  the  sea  —  about  twice  the  height  of  St. 
Paul's,  in  London,  or  the  height  of  Arthur's  Seat, 
in  Edinburgh  —  and  to  fall  Uiese  eight  hundred 
feet  in  its  long  course,  the  water  requires  more 
than  a  month.  The  great  river  Magdalena,  in 
South  America,  running  for  one  thousand  miles 
between  two  ridges  of  the  Andes,  falls  only  fiv« 
hundred  feet  in  all  that  distance  ;  above  the  com- 
mencement of  the  one  thousand  miles,  it  is  seen 
descending  in  rapids  and  cataracts  from  tlie 
mountains.  The  gigantic  Rio  de  la  Plata  has  so 
gentle  a  descent  to  the  ocean,  that,  in  Paraguay, 
fifteen  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth,  large  shkpe 
are  seen  which  have  sailed  against  the  current 
all  the  way  by  the  force  of  the  wind  abne  ^  that 
is  to  say*,  which,  on  the  beautifully. inclined  p)%p« 
of  the  stream,  have  been  gradually  lifted  by  tli« 
soft  wind,  and  even  against  the  current,  to  an 
elevation,  greater,  than  that  of  our  loftiest  spVrct* 
—  ArnoiVs  Physict,  ... 
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PACTS  CONNBCTED  WITH  THE  LAST  HOURS 
OP  NAPOLEON, 
mr  MRS.   XAJOB  WARD. 

On  the  night  of  the  5th  of  May,  1821,  a 
/ouDg  ensign  of  the  66th  regiment,  quartered 
at  St.  Helena,  was  wending  his  solitary  way 
alone  the  path  leading  from  the  plain  of  Dead- 
wood  to  his  barracks,  situated  on  a  patch  of 
table-land  called  Precis  Plain.  The  road 
was  dreary,  for  to  the  left  yawned  a  vast 
chasm,  the  remains  of  a  crater,  and  known  to 
(he  islanders  as  the  **  DeviKs  Punchbowl ;" 
although  the  weather  had  been  perfectly 
calm,  pufis  of  wind ,  occasionally  issued  from 
the  neighboring  yalleys ;  and  at  last,  one  of 
these  puffii  having  got  into  a  gully,  had  so 
much  ado  to  get  out  of  it,  that  it  skrieked ,  and 
moaned,  and  gibbered,  till  it  burst  its  bonds 
with  a  xoar  like  thunder — and  dragged  up  in 
its  wrath,  on  its  passage  to  the  sea,  a  few 
shrubs  and  one  of  those  &ir  willows,  beneath 
which  Napoleon,  first  Em^ror  of  France,  had 
passed  many  a  peaceful,  il  not  a  happy  hour 
of  repose,  sunounded  by  his  faithful  friends 
in  exile. 

This  occurrence,  not  uncommon  at  St. 
Helena,  has  given  rise  to  an  idea,  adopted 
even  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  the  soul  of 
Napoleon  had  passed  to  another  destin  v  on  the 
wings  of  the  storm-spirit ;  but,  so  tea  from 
there  being  any  tumult  among  the  elements 
on  that  eventful  night,  the  gust  of  wind  I  have 
alluded  to  was  only  heard  by  the  few  whose 
cottages  dotted  the  green  slopes  of  the  neigh- 
boring mountains.  But  as  that  fair  tree 
dropoed,  a  whisper  fell  among  the  islanders, 
that  Napoleon  was  dead !  No  need  to  dwell 
upon  what  abler  pent  than  mine  have  re- 
corded; the  eaglet  wings  were  folded,  the 
dauntless  eyes  were  closed,  the  last  words, 
^*  Tete  armte,^^  had  passed  the  faded  lips,  the 
prond  heart  had  oeased  to  beat .  .  .  ! 

They  arrayed  the  illustrious  corpse  in  the 
attire  identified  with  Napoleon  even  at  the 
present  day ;  and  among  the  jewelled  honors 
of  earth  so  profusely  scattered  upon  the  breast, 
rested  the  symbol  of  the  fiiith  he  had  pro- 
fessed. The^  shaded  the  magnificent  brow 
with  the  unsightlj^  cocked  hat,*  and  stretched 
down  the  Imutiful  hands  in  ungraceful 
fashion ;  every  one,  in  fiuit,  is  familiar  with 
the  attitude  I  describe,  as  well  as  with  a 
death-like  cast  of  the  imperial  head,  from 
which  a  fine  engraving  has  been  taken.  The 
oast  is  true  enough  to  nature,  but  the  char- 
acter of  the  engraving  is  spoiled  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  laurel  wreath  on  the  lofty  but  in- 
iensale  brow. 

•  The  eoffin  being  too  Aort  to  admit  thli  amy 
In  the  order  proposed,  the  hat  WM  piaoed  at  the 
foot  before  intermeat. 


Now  about  this  cast  there  is  a  histariettf 
with  which  it  is  quite  time  the  public  should  * 
become  more  intimately  acquainted ;  it  caused 
a  subject  of  litigation,  the  particulars  of 
which  are  detailed  in  the  Times  newspaper 
of  1821,  but  to  which  I  have  no  opportunity 
of  referring  just  now.  Evidence,  however, 
was  unfortunately  wanting  at  the  necessary 
moment,  and  the  complainant's  case  fell  to 
the  ground.    The  facts  are  these  : — 

The  day  after  Napoleon's  decease,  the 
youn^  officer  I  have  alluded  to,  instigated  by 
emotions  which  drew  vast  numbers  to  Long- 
wood-house,  found  himself  within  the  very 
death-chamber  of  Napoleon.  After  the  first 
thrill  of  awe  had  subsided,  ho  sat  down,  and 
on  the  fly-leaf  torn  from  a  book,  and  given 
him  by  Ueneral  Bertrand,  be  took  a  rapid  but 
faithful  sketch  of  the  deceased  emperor. 
Earlier  in  the  day,  the  officer  had  accompanied 
his  friend  Dr.  Burton,  of  the  66th  resiment, 
throuzh  certain  paths  in  the  island,  in  order 
to  collect  material  for  making  a  composition 
resembling  plaster  of  Paris,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  the  cast  with  as  little  delay  after 
death  as  possibb.  Dr.  Burton,  having  prepared 
the  composition,  set  to  work  and  completed  the 
task  satis&ctorily.  The  cast  being  muist  was 
not  easy  to  remove,  and,  at  Dr.  Burton's 
request,  a  tray  was  brought  from  Madame 
Bertrand's  apartments)  madame  herself  hold- 
ing it  to  receive  the  precious  deposit.  Mr. 
— — ,  the  ensign  above  alluded  to,  impressed 
with  the  value  of  such  a  memento,  o£^red  to 
take  charge  of  it  at  his  quarters  till  it  was  dry 
enough  to  be  removed  to  Dr.  Burton's; 
Madame  Bertrand,  however,  pleaded  so  hard 
to  have  the  care  of  it,  that  the  two  gentlemen, 
both  Irishmen  and  soldiers,  yielded  to  her 
entreaties,  and  she  withdrew  with  the  treas- 
ure, which  she  never  aflerwards  would  resign. 

There  can  scarcely,  therefore,  be  a  question 
that  the  casts  and  engravings  of  Napoleon, 
now  sold  as  emanating  from  tlie  skill  and 
reverence  of  Automarcfii,  are  from  the  original 
taken  by  Dr.  Burton.  We  can  only  rest  on 
circumstantial  evidence,  which  the  reader  will 
allow  is  most  conclusive.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Dr.  Burton's  cast  and  that  supposed  to 
have  been  taken  by  Automarohi  were  not  boih 
demanded  in  evidence  at  the  trial  in  1821. 

The  enfiraving  I  have  spoken  of  has  been 
Italianized  by  Automarchi,  the  name  inscribed 
beneath  being  Napoleons, 

So  completely  was  the  daily  history  of 
Napoleon's  life  at  St.  Helena  a  sealed  record » 
that,  on  the  arrival  of  papers  from  England, 
the  first  question  asked  by  the  islanders  and 
the  officers  of  the  garrison,  was,  *'  What  news 
of  Bonaparte  ? ' '  Under  such  circumstanoes  it 
was  natural  that  an  intense  curiosity  should 
be  felt  oonceming  every  movement  of  tb' 
mysterioos  and  ill-stiunred  exile.  Our  tou> 
soldier  one  night  fairly  riskMl  his  oommW^^ 
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for  the  chance  of  a  glimpse  behind  the  car- 
tains  of  the  Longwmxl  windows ;  and,  after 
idl,  saw  nothing  but  the  imperial  form,  from 
the  knees  downwards.  Every  night,  at  sun- 
set, a  cordon  of  sentries  was  drawn  round  the 
Longwood  plantations.  Slipping  between  the 
sentinels,  the  venturesome  youth  crept,  under 
eofer  of  trees,  to  a  lighted  window  of  the 
mansion.  The  curtains  were  not  drawn,  but 
the  blind  was  lowered.  Between  the  latter, 
however,  and  the  window-frame  were  two  or 
tiiree  inches  of  space ;  so  down  knelt  Mr. 
' !  Some  one  was  walking  up  and  down 
the  apartment,  which  was  brilliantly  illumin- 
ated.* The  footsteps  drew  nearer,  and  Mr. 
»  saw  the  diamond  buckles  of  a  pair  of 
fhin  shoes ;  then  two  well-formod  lower  limbs, 
encased  in  silk  stockings;  and,  lastly,  the 
edge  of  a  coat,  lined  with  white  silk.  On  a 
•om,  at  a  little  distance,  was  seated  Madi^me 
Bertrand,  with  her  boy  leaning  on  her  knee  ; 
and  some  one  was  probably  writing  under 
Napoleon's  dictation,  for  the  Emperor  was 

3)eakin2  slowly  and  distinctly.  ^  Mr.  — 
ipped  back  to  his  guard-house,  satisfied  with 
having  heard  the  voice  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 

Mr.  — —  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
great  captive  at  a  distance  on  the  very  last 
occasion  that  Bonaparte  breathed  the  outer 
air.  It  was  a  bright  morning  when  the 
sergeant  of  the  guard  at  Longwood-gate  in- 
formed our  ensign  that  '*  General  Bonanarte" 
was  in  the  ^urden  on  which  the  guara-room 
looked.  Mr.  -^—seized  his  spy-glass,  and 
took  a  breathless  survev  of  Napoleon,  who 
was  standing  in  front  of  his  house  with  one 
of  his  generals.  Something  on  the  ground 
attracted  hid  notice  ;  he  stooped  to  examine 
—  probably  a  colony  of  ants,  whose  move- 
ments he  watched  with  interest — when  the 
music  of  a  band  at  a  distance  stirred  the  air 
on  Dead  wood  plain,  and  he  who  once  had  led 
multitudes  forth  at  his  slightest  word,  now 
wended  his  melancholy  way  through  the 
grounds  of  Longwood,  to  cateh  a  distant 
glimpse  of  a  l&tish  regiment  under  in- 
spection. 

We  have  in  our  possession  a  small  signal- 
book,  which  was  used  at  St.  Helena  during 
the  period  of  Napoleon's  exile.  The  following 
passages  will  give  some  idea  of  the  system  of 
vigilance  which  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
exercise,  lest  the  world  should  again  be  sud- 
denly nproused  by  the  appearance  of  the 
F^nch  emperor  on  the  battle-plains  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  not  for  me  to  offer  any  opinion  on 
•uch  a  system,  but  I  take  leave  to  say  that  I 
never  vet  heard  any  British  officer  acknowl- 
edge that  he  would  have  accepted  the  author- 
ity of  governor  under  the  burden  of  the  duties 

*  Napoleon*8  dining-room  lamp,  firom  Longwood, 
Ut  I  believe,  still  in  the  possession  of  the  91st 
Regiment,  it  having  been  poichased  by  the  offioers 
at9v.HeleQainl830, 


it  entailed.  In  a  word,  although  eveij  one 
admits  the  difficulties  and  responsibilities  of 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe's  position,  all  depreoata 
the  system  to  which  he  considered  himself 
obliged  to  bend. 

But  the  signal-book!     Here  are  some. of 
the  passages  which  passed  from  hill  to  valley 
while  Napoleon  took  his  daily  ride  within  the 
boundary  prescribed :-~ 
*'  General  Bonaparte  has  left  Longwood." 
'*  General  Bonaparte  has  passed  the  guards.*' 
**  General  Bonaparte  is  at  HuttVgato."* 
**  General  Bonaparte  is  missing." 
The  latter  paragraph  resulted  from  General 
Bonaparte  having,  in  the  course  of  his  ride, 
turned  an  angle  of  a  hill,  or  descended  some 
valley  beyond  the  ken,  for  a  few  minutes,  of 
the  men  working  the  telegraphs  on  the  hills ! 
It  was  not  permitted  that  the  once  Emperor 
of  France  should  be  Tlesignated  by  anv  other 
title  than  ^* General  Bonaparte;"  and,  alas! 
innumerable  were  the  squabbles  that  arose 
between  the  governor  and  his  captive,  because 
the  British  ministry  had  made  this  puerile 
order  peremptory.     I  liave  now  no  hesitation 
in  making  known  the  great  duke's  opinion  on 
this  subject,  which  was  transmitted  to  me  two 
years  ago,  by  one  who  for  some  months  every 
year  held  daily  intercourse  with   his  (^ace, 
but  who  could  not,  while  the  duke  was  living, 
permit  me  to  publish  what  had  been  express^ 
in  private  conversation. 

''  I  would  have  taken  care  that  he  did  not 
escape  from  St.  Helena,"  said  Wellington ; 
*'  but  he  might  have  been  addressed  by  any 
name  he  pleased." 

I  cannot  close  this  paper  without  saving  a 
word  or  two  on  the  condition  of  the  buildings 
once  occupied  by  the  most  illustrious  and  moat 
unfortunate  of  exiles. 

It  is  well  known  that  Napoleon  never  would 
inhabit  the  house  which  was  latterly  erected 
at  Longwood  for  his  reception ;  that  he  said, 
*'  it  would  serve  for  his  tomb ;"  and  that  the 
slabs  from  the  kitchen  did  actually  form  part 
of  the  vault  in  which  he  was  placed,  in  his 
favorite  valley  beneath  the  willows,  and  near 
the  fountain  whose  orvstal  waters  had  ao 
often  refreshed  him.    This  abode,  therefore,., 
is  not  invested  with  the  same  interest  as  his^. 
real  residence,  well-named  the  "  Old  House- 
at  Longwood;"  for  a  more  crazy,  wretched,, 
filthy  bam,  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to 
meet  with  ;  and  manj  painful  emotions  have, 
filled  my  heart  during  nearly  a  four-years* 
soioum  on  "  th6  rock ;"  as  I  have  seen  French:, 
soldiers  and  sailors  march  gravely  and  deco- 
rously to  the  spot,  hallowed,  in  their  eyes,  of 
course,  by  its  associations  with  their  invisi<> 
ble,  but  unforgotten  idol,  and  d^raded,  it. 
must  be  admitted,  by  the  change  it(  has  un-i 

*  At  one  Ume  the  abode  of  the  Bertrands  ;  it 
overlooki  the  valley  oo'atainiag  the  tomb. 
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dergone.  Indeed,  few  Frenoh  persons  can  be 
brought  to  believe  that  it  ever  was  a  decent 
abode ;  and  no  one  can  deny  that  it  must  outrage 
the  feelings  of  a  people  like  the  French,  so 
especially  affected  by  associations,  to  see  the 
bed-chamber  of  their  former  emperor  a  dirtj 
stable,  and  the  room  in  which  he  breathed  his 
last,  sigh,  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  win- 
nowing and  threshing  wheat!  In  the  last- 
named  room  are  two  pathetic  mementos  of 
affection.  When  Napoleon's  remains  were 
exhumed,  in  1846,  Counts  Bertrand  and  Las 
Cases,  carried  off  with  them,  the  former  a 
piece  of  the  boarded  floor  on  which  the  em- 
peror's bed  had  rested,  the  latter  a  stone  from 
the  wall  pressed  by  the  pillow  of  his  dying 
chief. 

Would  that  I  had  the  influence  to  recom- 
mend to  the  British  government,  that  these 
ruined,  and  I  must  ada,  desecrated  buildings 
should  be  razed  to  the  ground  ;  and  that  on 
their  site  should  be  erected  a  convalescent 
hospital  for  the  sick  of  all  ranks,  of  both  ser- 
vices, and  o^both  nations.  Were  the  British 
and  French  governments  to  unite  in  this  plan 
how  grand  a  sight  would  it  be  to  behold  the 
two  nations  shaking  bands,  so  to  speak,  over 
the  grave  of  Napoleon  ! 

On  offering  this  suggestion,  when  in  Paris 
lately,  to  one  of  the  nephews  of  the  first  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  the  pnnce  replied  that  *'  the 
idea  was  nobly  philanthropic,  but  that  £n^ 


land  would  never  listen  to  it.'*  I  moat  odd 
that  his  highness  said  thu  **  rather  in  soirow 
than  in  anrer;"  then,  addressing  Count 
L ,  one  01  the  faithful  followers  of  Napo- 
leon in  exile,  and  asking  him  which  mauso- 
leum Ae  preferred  —  the  one  in  which  we  then 
stood,  the  dome  of  the  Invalides^  or  the  roek 
of  St.  Helena  —  he  answered,  to  my  surprise, 
'*  St.  Helena ;  for  no  grander  monument  than 
that  can  ever  be  raised  to  the  emperor!" 
'  Circumstances  have  made  one  little  incident 
connected  with  this,  our  visit  to  the  Invalidcs^ 
most  deeply  interesting.  Comte  d'Orsay  was 
of  the  party ;  indeed,  it  was  in  his  elegant 
atelier  we  had  all  assembled,  ere  starting,  to 
survey  the  mausoleum  bein^  prepared  fur  the 
ashes  of  Napoleon.  Suflbrmg  and  debilitated 
as  Comte  D'Orsay  was,  precious,  as  critiques 
on  art,  were  the  words  that  fell  from  his  lips 
during  our  progress  through  the  work-rooms, 
as  we  stopped  before  the  sculptures  intended 
to  adorn  the  vault  wherein  the  sarcophagus  is 
to  rest.  Ere  leaving  the  works,  the  director, 
in  exhibiting  the  solidity  of  the  granite  which 
is  finally  to  encase  Napoleon,  struck  fire  with  a 
mallet  from  the  magnificent  block ;  — **  See«** 
said  Comte  D*Orsay,  ^*  though  the  dome  of 
the  Invalides  may  fall.  Fiance  may  yet  light 
a  torch  at  the  tomb  of  her  emperor."  I  can- 
not remember  the  exact  words,  but  such  was 
their  import;  Comte  D'Orsay  died  a  few 
weeks  after  this. 


Vromtlie 
LOVELINESS  IN  BEATH. 

A  DEBCSIPnON  FBOK  NATUBS. 


And  we  thftU  be  ckmnged  In  a  momtnt ;  for  this  mortal 
BMUt  put  on  Immortality.  And  when  thii  mortal  ahalt  bare 
pat  on  Immortality,  then  ihall  death  be  swaUowed  np  In 
victor/.  -^SeripiMre. 

8bs  slept,  but  not  kind  Nature's  sleep ; 
Friendship  could  only  hope  —  and  weep. 
That  hope  was  vain  ;  the  vital  power 
Was  wasting  with  the  wasting  hour. 

Her  lids  unclosed.    She  breathed  no  sound. 
But  calmly  looked  on  all  around, 
And  each  in  silenoe  sweetly  blest  ^ 
Then  closed  her  eyes  and  sank  to  rest 

Gone  was  the  life-sustaining  breath  ; 
But,  oh,  how  beautiful  was  death ! 
Mortality  had  passed  away, 
But  there  a  sleeping  angel  lay. 

No  voice  the  slumbering  silenee  broke* 
But  life  in  every  feature  spoke  ; 
For  death  itself  appeared  to  be 
Radiant  with  immortality. , 


The  countenance  a  glory  wore, 
A  loveliness  unknown  before  ; 
So  perfect,  so  divinely  fair, 
A  sainted  soul  seemed  present  there. 

On  that  calm  face  were  still  imprest 
The  last  emotions  of  the  breast ; 
There  still  the  parting  impress  lay 
Of  fond  affection's  lingering  stay. 

And  still  did  resignation  speak 
Serenely  from  the  placid  cheek  ; 
And  kind  benevolence  was  there. 
With  humble  Mth  and  trusting  prayer. . 

Oh  !  how  did  beauty's  softeeft  bloom  — 
So  uncongenial  to  the  tomb — 
With  love  and  piety  unite. 
And  sweet  repose,  and  ci^m  delight ! 

If  sleep  there  be  in  realms  above. 
This  was  the  sleep  that  angels  love  ; 
Mortal  ne'er  dreamed  a  dream  like  this, 
Of  pexfeot,  pure,  celestial  bUss ! 

Loved  spirit !  while  thy  friends  remain 
On  earth,  we  cannot  meet  again  ; 
But,  ah,  how  blest  their  soub  will  be. 
That  pass  through  death  Uke  thine  to  th^  I 
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Bnolisb  literatare  is  poor  in  biography.  It 
ia  true  we  have  many  *' Lives,"  but  not 
manjr  of  them  are  very  life-like.  Biography- 
writtng  is  an  art  little  studied.  The  author 
oftener  thinks  of  himself  than  of  his  subject. 
If  he  be  rhetorically  inclined,  he  does  not 
so  much  desire  to  convey  to  the  reader  an  accu- 
rate picture  of  the  life  delineated,  as  to  aston- 
ish \>Y  fine  writing  and  beautifully-rounded 
periods.  These  rhetorical  lives  are  not  worth 
much.  They  may  dazzle,  astonish,  and  even 
instruct,  but  they  do  not  give  us  what  we 
look  for  in  a  biography  —  a  picture  of  how 
the  man  lived,  how  he  drcssea  and  ate,  what 
he  did,  and  what  he  said.  The  rhetorical 
biogra])bv  is  a  kind  of  literary  clothes-horse, 
oo  which  the  author  exhibits  himself.  As 
for  hfe,  you  see  little  of  it ;  the  subject  is 
only  taken  as  a  peg  to  hang  fine  sentences 
upon. 

There  are  biographies  of  another  kind  — 
men  who  collect  all  the  letters,  memoranda, 
scraps  of  writing,  anecdotes  at  second-hand, 
rumors,  reports,  birth  and  marriage  certifi- 
cates, of  a  distinguished  personage,  and  stow- 
ing them  away  in  a  book,  which  they  <<  edit'' 
aa  the  *'  Life  and  Letters"  of  such  a  one ; 
and  forthwith  a  big  book  is  issued  from  the 
press.  Call  this  a  biography  !  It  is  no  such 
thing.  It  is  an  omnium  gatherum^  a  coUec- 
Umea,  often  a  pile  of  rubbbh,  but  not  a  Life. 
We  have  had  many  notable  instances  of  this 
sort  of  manufacture  lately,  the  most  melan- 
nholy  of  which,  was  the  fii/e  of  Wordsworth, 
bj  his  son.  Southey  fiured  rather  better,  but 
his  Life  too  suffered  in  the  ponderous  six  vol- 
umes of  undigested,  though  admirable  mate- 
rials, which  have  recently  beeli  given  to  the 
world.  Wilberforce's  Life,  though  hand- 
somely paid  for,  was  another  failure,  originat- 
ing in  the  same  causes.  For  sons,  even 
though  they  possess  the  requisite  literary 
ability,  are  the  last  persons  to  write  fairly 
and  dispassionately  the  Lives  of  their  parents. 
They  draw  a  veil  over  those  points  of  charac- 
ter which  the  world  most  wishes  to  see  un- 
veiled, and  which  give  the  chief  interest  to 
a  biography.  They  think  of  their  father's 
)uir  name,  and  aim  at  reconciling  editorial 
duties  with  filial  love.  And  thus,  often,  the 
pith  of  the  memoir  is  allowed  to  escape.  Sir 
ntmuel  Romilly's  life,  by  his  son,  is  one  of 
the  best  that  has  appeared  ;  but,  fortunately, 
the  &ther  had  left  behind  him  an  excellent 
autobiography  which  the  son  allowed  to  speak 
for  itself,  and  there  was  left  little  more  to  be 
desired.  To  this,  we  may  add  the  extremely 
interesting  Life  of  Curran^  by  his  son— one 
oi  the  b^t  pieces  of  biography  which  has 
obme  to  light  of  recent  years. 
.  Another  biography  of  a  highly-oelebrated 


writer  is  now  in  ooorse  of  publication,  which 
seems  to  have  been  prepared  in  the  same  hasty 
manner.  We  allude  to  the  Life  of  Moore^ 
edited  by  Lord  John  Russell.  Here  we  have, 
not  a  life,  but  a  collection  of  materials.  His 
lordship,  greatly  to  his  honor,  has  taken  the 
trouble  of  arranging  the  papers  which  the 
illustrious  poet  left  behind  him,  and  then  sent 
them  so  arran<^ed  to  the  publisher.  Mr.  Pa- 
ntzzi,  of  the  British  Museum,  whoso  business 
is  to  make  catalogues,  might  have  done  the 
work  as  well :  he  could  nave  arranged  the 

Eapers  for  the  printer.  Bot  we  looked  for  a 
iography  —  a  picture  of  the  living,  writing, 
thinking  man,  by  one  who  knew  him  ;  and 
we  have,  instead,  little  more  than  an  arrange- 
ment of  his  papers  for  publication.  It  is  true, 
Moore  has  left  behind  him  a  fragment  of  a 
diary,  fresh  and  sparkling,  which  speaks  for 
itself;  but  we  want  more  than  that,  and  trust 
the  noble  editor  will  yet,  before  he  concludes 
his  labors,  supply  a  portraiture,  without 
which  the  biography  of  the  poet  will  be  in- 
complete, and,  in  many  respects,  only  par- 
tially intelligible. 

It  is  said  that  Johnson,  when  he  heard 
that  Bozzy  intended  to  write  a  Life  of  him, 
threatened  that  he  would  prevent  it  by  taking 
Boswell's  !  This  rage  of  Johnson  was  doubt- 
less caused  by  the  lamentable  manner  in 
which  so  many  great  English  Lives  have  been 
strangled  by  their  biographers.  For,  good 
biographies  are  even  rarer  than  well-spent 
lives ;  and  many  great  men  have  been  strangled 
after  death  by  little  men,  who  have  attempted  to 
delineate  them ,  but  succeeded  only  in  drawing 
their  own  pictures.  Strange  enough  it  is, 
that  Boswell,  who  was  so  suspected  by  Johnson 
as  an  incompetent  biographer,  should  have 
left  us  the  most  complete  portraiture  of  a  great 
English,  living  man,  that  is  to  be  found  in 
our  language.  And  yet  Boswell  was  no  dis- 
tinguished litterateur,  Macaulay  contempt- 
uously calls  him  **  a  dunce,  a  parasite,  a  cox- 
comb" —  **  one  of  the  smsilest  men  that  ever 
lived."  And  yet  this  despised  Boswell  has 
written  the  best  English  biography  —  a  book 
that  is  worthy  of  a  place  beside  Plutarch. 
How  is  this  ?  Why,  oecause  Boswell  related 
that  of  which  he  Know,  and  because  out  of 
the  fulness  of  his  heart  and  memory  his  mouth 
spoke  and  his  pen  wrote.  He  gave  us  a  real 
Life  of  Johnson  —  told  us  every  minute  detail 
about  him,  even  to  the  kind  of  coat  and  wig 
he  wore  —  the  tea,  fish-sauce,  and  veal-pie 
with  plums,  which  he  loved — his  rolling  walk 
and  olinkingeye— ^his  foibles,  vanities,  and 
prejudices  —  his  trick  of  touching  the  posts  as 
he  walked,  and  his  superstition  about  enterii^ 
a  house  with  the  right  foot  first  —  his  habit 
of  picking  up  and  treasurioj;  by  him  scraps 
of  orange-peal  —  bis  gruntings  —  his  vehe- 
ment '*  You  lie,  sir!"  ^- his  whirlwind  elo* 
quence  —  his  fits  of  rage — his  ponitenoe  — 
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bis  gloomy  moroBeneas,  and  sometimes  his  an- 
oontroUable  lauehter.  In  fact,  you  ha?e  the 
inan  as  he  livoa,  written  down  by  one  who 
followed  him  like  hia  shadow ;  or  rather,  who 
daguerreotyped  him  for  us  in  sun-pictures 
which  shaU  live  forever  in  English  biography. 
And  not  only  is  Johnson  delineated  as  he  lived 
in  Bosweirs  pages,  but  by  (or  the  most  charac- 
teristic traits  in  the  life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith — 
those  which  inform  us  as  to  the  life,  and  char- 
acter, and  dress,  and  conversation,  of  that 
simple-minded  being — are  also  to  be  found 
recorded  there.  And  so  of  many  others  of 
Johnson's  distinguished  contemporaries,  of 
whom,  but  for  James  Boswell,  we  should  now 
have  known  comparatively  little. 

Carlyle,  in  his  admirable  article  on  Samuel 
Johnson,  originally  published  in  Eraser,  has 
done  much  to  rescue  Boswell  from  the  oblo- 
quy and  contempt  which  recent  commentators 
nave  sought  to  cast  upon  his  name.  True,  he 
was  a  weak,  vain  man —  something  of  a  flun- 
key. Yet  was  he  a  hero-worshipper.  He 
might  not  have  the  capacity  of  being  a  nota- 
ble man  himself;  but  he  admired  all  such, 
and  Samuel  Johnson  was  the  hero  whom  he 
idolized.  The  man  who  had  in  him  this  in- 
tense admiration  of  a  character  such  as  John- 
son's could  not  be  so  utterly  worthless.  '*  It 
is,"  says  Carlyle,  **  one  of  the  strangest  phe- 
nomena of  the  past  century,  that  at  a  time 
when  the  old  reverent  feeling  of  discipleship 
(such  as  brought  men  from  far  countries, 
with  rich  gifts  and  prostrate  souls  to  the  feet 
of  the  Prophets),  nad  passed  utterly  away 
from  men's  practical  experience,  and  was  no 
longer  surmised  to  exist  (as  it  does)  perennial, 
indestructible,  in  man's  inmost  heart,  James 
Boswell  yhouid  have  been  the  individual,  of 
all  others,  predestined  to  recall  it,  in  such 
singular  guise,  to  the  wondering,  and,  for  a 
long  while,  laughing  and  unrecognizine  world. 
The  worship  or  Johnson  was  his  grand,  ideal, 
voluntary  business.  Does  not  the  frothj^- 
hearted  yet  enthusiastic  man,  doffing  his 
advocate- wig,  regularly  take  post  and  hurry 
up  to  London,  for  the  sake  of  his  sage  chiefly, 
as  to  a  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  sabbath  of 
his  whole  year?  The  plate-licker  and  wine- 
bibber  dives  into  Bolt  Court  to  sip  muddy 
eoflbe  with  a  cynical  old  man,  and  a  sour-tem- 
pered, blind  old  woman  (feeling  the  cups, 
whether  they  are  full,  with  her  finger),  and 
patiently  endures  contradictions  without  end  ; 
too  happy  so  he  may  but  be  allowed  to  listen 
and  live.  Nay,  it  does  not  appear  that  vulgar 
vanity  could  ever  have  been  much  flattered  by 
Boewell's  relation  to  Johnson.  Mr.  Croker 
says,  Johnson  was,  to  the  last,  little  regarded 
by  the  great  world  ;  from  which,  for  a  vulgar 
vanity,  all  honor,  as  from  a  fountain,  descends. 
Bozzy,  even  among  Johnson's  friends  and 
special  admirers,  seems  rather  to  have  been 
laughed  at  than  envied ;  his  officious,  whisk- 


ing, consequential  ways,  the  daily  reproofs 
and  rebufl&  he  underwent,  could  gain  from 
the  world  no  golden,  but  only  leaden,  opinions. 
His  devout  discipleship  seemed  nothing  mon 
than  a  mean  spanielship  in  the  gener^  eye^ 
.  .  .  There  is  much  lying  yet  undeveloped  in 
the  love  of  Boswell  for  Johnson.  A  cheering 
proof,  in  a  time  which  else  utterly  wanted 
and  still  wants  such,  that  living  Wisdom  is 
quite  infinitely  precious  to  man,  is  the  symbol 
of  the  Godlike  to  him,  which  even  weak  eyes 
may  discern;  that  loyalty,  discipleship,  all 
that  was  over  meant  by  hero-worship,  lives 
perennially  in  the  human  bosom,  and  waits^ 
even  in  these  dead  da3rs,  only  for  occasions 
to  unfold  it,  and  inspire  all  men  with  it,  and 
again  make  the  world  alive !  James  Boswell 
we  can  regard  as  a  practical  witness  (or  real 
martyr)  to  this  high,  everlasting  truth." 

It  was  through  this  intense  admiration  for 
Johnson,  that  £)8well  was  enabled  to  produos 
his  life-breathing  biography ;  and  although 
many  great  literary  men  nave  lived  since  his 
time,  they  have  been  able  to  produce  nothiag 
equal  to  it.  We  want  more  Bozzies — men 
with  a  heart  and  an  eye  to  discern  character 
and  to  recognize  wisdom  —  with  free  insight^ 
simple  love,  and  childlike  open-mindedness^ 
We  have  more  than  enough  of  rhetorical  and 
didactic  talent,  but  in  biography  it  is  out  of 
place.  We  want  faithful  delineations  of  char- 
acter, which  is  nature  in  its  highest  form  ; 
and  it  is  matter  for  thankfulness  that  brilliant 
powers  are  not  needed  for  its  true  apprecia* 
tion.  Your  Bozzies  are  the  best  historians  of 
their  age,  and  often  teach  us  more  than 
Hume  or  Robertson  can  doi  Even  the  garni> 
lous  Samuel  Pepys  may  tell  us  more  of  th« 
real  life  of  his  '*  Own  Times"  than  a  Bumot 
or  a  Swift. 

What  would  we  not  give  for  a  Boziy's 
account  of  Shakspeare? — Shakspeare,  ih« 
man  of  men,  of  whose  private  life  so  little  is 
known  1  Indeed,  his  only  autobiography  is 
to  be  found  in  bis  sonnets.  But  we  should 
like  to  know  how  Shakspeare  lived,  how  hs 
dressed,  even  what  kind  of  stockines  he  wore, 
what  were  his  habits,  his  times  of  rising  up 
and  lying  down,  whether  he  wrote  in  dressine- 
gown  and  slippers,  how  he  worked  and  fared, 
who  his  companions  and  friends  were,  and,, 
above  all,  what  was  his  talk  and  familar  con- 
versation, what  were  his  speculations  about 
life  and  death,  and  wealth  and  poverty,  and 
what  was  the  daily  life  of  the  men  and  women 
about  him.  We  have  only  occasional  glimpses 
of  these  subjects  in  his  noole  works  ;  but  inon, 
to  have  his  familiar  talk  jotted  down  for  us, 
his  recollections  of  his  boyhood  and  of  his 
adventures  in  the  woods  of  Charlecote ;  and 
then  his  struggles  amid  London  life  —  how  ha 
took  to  the  stage,  what  was  his  history  therOf 
how  he  worked  his  way  up  to  proprietorship 
in  the  Black&iars  theatre,  what  was  his  lira 
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when  he  went  bock,  fall  of  deep-welling 
thoughts,  to  that  quiet  country  life  at  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,  where  he  died  —  who  would 
not  wish  to  have  all  this  related  to  him,  as 
Boewell  has  related  the  story  of  John8on*s 
career?  But,  as  it  is,  Shakspeare*8  life  is 
written  in  his  works ;  and  more  than  they 
tell  U8  we  can  scarcely  be  said  to  know.  About 
all  such  great  men  there  is  the  most  natural 
desire  to  know  much.  The  world *8  eyes  are 
turned  to  them.  We  want  to  know  their  in- 
dividuality and  manner  of  existence,  which 
may  often  be  full  of  profit  and  instruction  for 
08.  But  we  are  curious  also  as  to  their  feat- 
ares,  and  looks,  and  dress,  and  sayings,  and 
eren  their  most  indifferent  actions — the  record 
of  which  only  Bozzies  can  duly  note  for  our  sat- 
isfaction. Your  **  distinguished  writers"  have 
rarely  eyes  fur  such  small  matter.  They  are  so 
apt  to  make  the  subject  of  their  book  a  mirror  in 
which  they  wish  to  see  themselves.  The  lives 
they  write  are  not  biographies,  so  much  as 
the  dry  bones  of  a  body,  which  should  have 
been  alive.  It  is  only  the  loring,  gossiping 
B(M2ies  who  can  adequately  satisfy  us  about 
Cho  mattera  we  are  most  desirous  to  know. 

Autobiographies  are  very  instructive ;  in- 
deed, Johnson  ha&  said  that  every  man*s  life 
may  be  best  written  by  himself.  But  those 
who  write  their  own  lives  are  apt  to  omit  the 
very  things  in  which  the  world  takes  most  in- 
terest. A  man  is  not  always  the  best  judge 
himself.  He  is  disposed  to  paint  himself  en 
beau;  otherwise  he  were  scarcely  human. 
Rousseau  is  the  only  writer  who  has  been 
honest  in  this  respect,  and  there  may  have 
been  an  afl&ctution  in  his  confession  of  faults, 
not  altogether  truthful.  Hear  Rousseau  him- 
self on  this  point :  — 

*'  No  one  can  write  a  man's  life  so  well  as 
himself.  His  interior  being,  his  true  life,  is 
known  to  himself  alone ;  but,  in  writing,  he 
di^uises  it ;  under  the  name  of  a  Life  he 
makes  an  apology;  he  shows  himself  as  he 
would  like  to  be  seen,  but  not  at  all  as  he  is. 
The  sincere  are  more  or  less  truthful  in  what 
they  say,  but  they  are  more  or  less  false 
through  reservations ;  and  what  they  conceal 
has  such  a  bearing  on  what  they  avow,  that, 
in  telling  only  a  part  of  the  truth,  they  in 
reality  say  nothing.  I  place  Montaigne  at 
the  head  of  these  false  sincere  writen,  who 
would  deceive  you  even  in  relating  wliat  is 
true.  He  paints  himself  with  his  mults,  but 
then  they  are  only  amiable  ones ;  there  is  no 
man  who  has .  not  hateful  faults  too.  Mon- 
taigne paints  himself  like,  but  only  in  profile. 
Who  knows  but  that  some  gash  on  the  cheek, 
or  a  cast  in  the  eye,  on  the  side  concealed 
fiom  us,  would  not  have  totally  altered  the 
expression  of  the  countenance  T' 

A  man  cannot  speak  freely  of  himself  in  his 
aatobiography.    As  the  old  Highland  proverb 


has  it  —  "  Were  the  best  man^s  faults  written 
on  his  forehead,  he  would  pull  his  bonnet, 
over  his  brow."    Could  you  expect  him  to 

Eut  them  in  his  biographjrt  And  Voltaire 
as  observed  in  the  same  spirit,  **  Every  man 
has  a  wild  beast  within  him.  Few  know 
how  to  chain  him.  The  greater  number  give 
him  the  rein  except  when  the  fear  of  the  law 
holds  them  back.''  You  cannot  expect  men 
to  tell  you  honestly  how  they  manage  with 
their  **  wild  beast.'*  We  would,  rather  be- 
lieve in  the  Bozzy,  to  the  extent  of  his  obser- 
vation. 

Of  recent  biomphies,  Carlyle's  Life  of  Ster- 
ling wid  Disraeli's  Life  of  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck  furnish  apposite  illustrations.  The  former 
is  a  real,  living  portrait ;  it  lets  you  into  the 
actual  life  of  an  earnest  man  —  paints  him  as 
he  lived,  and  thought,  and  worked ;  it  is  a 
life  worthy  of  Plutaroh.  The  latter — the 
life  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  —  is  a  political 
pamphlet  rather  than  a  life.  There  is  here 
and  there  to  be  found  a  little  of  the  biogra- 
phic lath  and  plaster ;  but  we  will  venture  to 
say  that  a  better  idea  of  Lord  George  Bentinck 
as  a  man  might  be  obtained  from  a  brief  con- 
versation with  one  of  his  servants  or  erooma 
than  from  this  so-called  biography.  It  is  a 
mere  clothes-horse,  on  which  Air.  Disraeli 
displays  his  collection  of  political  wares.  It 
is  little  l)etter  than  richauffie  of  Hansard: 
certainly  it  is  not  the  lafe  of  Lord  George 
Bentinck, 

The  French  matly  excel  us  in  biography 
and  memoirs ;  but  this  topic  we  reserve  for 
some  future  number. 


The  Journal  des  Dibats,  quoting  from  the 
Java  Bode,  a  journal  published  at  Batavia, 
gives  an  account  of  a  recent  sale  of  slaves  at 
Uie  Chinese  camp.  The  slaves,  twelve  in  num- 
ber, liaving  been  placed  upon  the  table  of  the 
expoflltion,  disposed  in  four  lots,  rattled  some 
money  in  their  hands,  and  addressed  a  few 
words  timidly  and  in  low  tones  to  the  assem- 
bly. A  person  who  acted  as  their  agent  here 
stepped  forward,  and  stated  that  his  clients, 
having  accumulated  by  long  and  painful  labors 
some  small  saving,  solicited  the  favor  of  being 
allowed  to  make  a  bidding  for  the  purehase  of 
their  own  persons.  No  opposition  being  offered, 
the  firat  lot  was  cried,  and  made  an  offer  through 
their  agent,  of  forty  francs.  No  advance  being 
made  upon  this  sum,  the  slaves  were  knocked 
down  to  themselves,  the  next  lot,  encouraged  bj 
their  predecessors,  offered  only  twenty-four  francs. 
Tlie  public  preserved  the  same  silence,  and  they 
became  their  own  purehasers.  The  third  lot 
took  the  hint,  and  were  even  more  fortunate, 
picking  themselves  up  at  a  decided  bargain,  for 
the  modest  sum  of  ten  francs.  The  Java  Bode 
sees  in  these  facts  a  great  advance  in  civilization, 
especially  among  the  Chinese,  who  formod  Um 
great  majori^  of  the  persons  present 
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AN  OLD-FASHIONED  SWEDISH  WEDDING. 

St.  Stephen's  Day  —  Boxine-day  as  it  is 
spmetixnes  rudely  called  in  ^gland,  to  the 
iofiQite  perplexity  of  foreigners,  some  of 
lyhoin  \t'ant  to  perisuade  me  that  it  is  among 
us  made  the  festival  of  our  ^at  national 
art  —  St.  Stephen's  Day  is,  m  Sweden,  in 
one  sense,  a  greater  holiday  than  its  prede- 
cessor ;  it  is  obserred  in  a  less  religious  but 
more  festive  manner  than  Christmas.  Shops 
and  offices  of  all  descriptions  are  closea ; 
visiting,  meeting,  congratulating,  eating, 
drinking,  walking,  sledge-driviug,  smoking, 
and  talking,  may  well  fill  up  a  short  winter- 
day.  My  post  of  observation  is  my  window, 
looking  over  my  favorite  Place  —  Carl  tretons 
Torg.  What  a  scene  I  look  down  upon  now ! 
the  whole  street,  the  whole  Place,  covered 
with  black  figures  moving  over  the  snowy 

? round.  Everybody  is  going  out  to  dinner, 
ou  may  know  that  such  is  the  intention  of 
these  good  people,  for  it  is  between  two  and 
three  o'clock,  and  the  women  wear  black 
hoods  or  black  silk  kerchiefs  on  their  beads. 
Among  true  Swedes,  no  lady,  young  or  old, 
gpes  out  to  a  party  or  public  pkce  without  a 
hood  or  kerchief,  which  is  taken  ofi'on  enter- 
ing. Maid-servants,  and  decent  women  of  the 
lower  ranks,  wear  the  kerchief  at  all  times 
when  abroad  —  a  bonnet  would  be  thought 
by  them  an  impropriety,  a  *'  setting  up  for 
something  above  them  ;*'  their  entire  costume 
is  still  appropriate  and  distinctive.  May 
they  long  retain  their  own  fashions,  and  soorn 
the  tawdry  bonnets,  flow^ers,  and  imitative 
modes  of  a  similar  class  among  ourselves ! 
To  look  out  of  my  window  on  this  bright  day, 
and  over  this  charmingly  clear  and  snowy 
prospect,  one  might  fancy  that  the  whole  of 
Stockholm  was  moving  out  to  a  great  funeral. 
Festivities  in  Sweden  are  solemn-looking 
things.  Black  is  the  state-costume  in  every 
sense ;  only  black  or  white  can  be  worn  at 
court,  and  black  is  still  the  state -dress  of  the 
plain  and  lower  ranks.  Formerly,  it  was  used 
at  every  ceremonial  or  visit  of  importance  ; 
and  to-day,  the  crowds  of  black  figures 
moving  in  the  bright  sunshine,  together  with 
the  always  grave  and  quiet  demeanor  of  the 
Swedes  when  out  of  doors,  give  one  the  idea 
of  anything  rather  than  the  festive  meetings 
to  which  all  are  hastening. 

But  are  there  no  mourners  left  behind,  no 
Bick,  no  sorrowing?  Are  there  no  hidden 
mourners  moving  among  them  1  Is  the  fes- 
tivity of  St.  Stephen's  Day  undarkened  by  a 
tnemory,  unalloyed  by  a  enawing  heart-pang  ? 
Why  ask  the  question  f  They  look  happy, 
speak  happily,  walk  along  contentedly,  look- 
ing as  if  the  world  were  satisfied  with  them, 
and  they  were  satisfied  with  the  world.  They 
ore  not  thinking  whether  I,  percbed  at  the 


double  window  over  their  heads,  make  ai 
atom  of  that  world  or  not ;  but  instead  oi 
pursuing  reflections  which  mi^ht  make  the 

food  tender  heart  of  my  kind  iriend  Frederi- 
a  Bremer  to  ache,  I  will  put  on  mj  cloak  and 
a  bonnet,  to  show  I  am  not  going  out  to 
dinner ;  and  then  I  will  take  a  walk,«  and 
distract  myself,  as  my  French  friends  would 
say,  in  the  only  way  I  can. 

'ihe  winter  air  of  Sweden  is  very  exhilarat- 
ing out  of  doors;  within,  it  is  quite  the 
contrary ;  the  rooms  are  so  warm,  the  walls 
and  windows  so  thick,  the  closed-up  stoves  so 
oppressively  hot,  that  they  make  me  stupid, 
heavy,  indolent  as  a  native.  Now,  I  am  on 
Norrbro,  gazing  on  a  scene  that  never  tires. 
Here,  looking  at  this  beautiful  Malar,  in  its 
unfrozen  part,  sweeping  l)etween  snowy 
boundaries,  to  cast  itself  into  the  Baltic,  and 
at  the  widely-extended  and  brilliantly-white 
scene  on  either  side,  I,  get  into  a  better 
humor  than  I  was  in  my  air-tight  rooms,  and 
forget  to  feel  spiteful  when  I  see  fur-clad 
men  puUins  off  their  hats,  and  perhaps  ex< 
posine  a  bald  crown  to  the  biting  air,  while 
they  bow,  and  bow,  and  bow  —  three  time^ 
is  the  mode  —  as  if  they  were  presented  for 
the  first  time  to  the  friends  they  salute ;  and 
then  grasp  them  by  the  hand,  clap  them  on 
the  shoulder,  or  perhaps,  on  occasions,  hug 
them  in  the  arms,  witti  all  the  warmth  of 
brotherhood.  And  I  forbear  to  envy  the 
hooded  women,  who  are  constantly  stopping 
on  their  way  to  courtesy  down  to  the  ground, 
and  then  to  pull  a  hand  from  the  inevitable 
muff,  and  extend  it  with  a  certain  formal 
heartiness  to  meet  another  hand.  I  never 
have  to  pull  out  my  hand  firom  the  wide 
sleeves  ol  my  furred  cloak,  which  I  try  to 
persuade  the  Swedes  answer  for  the  muff,  into 
which  all  classes,  even  without  bonnets  on 
their  heads,  must  insert  their  hands.  Voices 
are  buzzing  round  me  'in  congratulation  or 
hopeful  wishes.  Perhaps  even  now  some 
airy  voice  may  syllable  my  name,  but  it  does 
not  reach  me.  Well,  what  matter?  4f  I 
had  to  shake  many  hands,  mine  would  be 
frozen ;  and  if  I  had  to  say :  *'  Hur  star  det 
till?"  to  all  the  friends  I  met,  my  breath 
would  be  congealed,  as  it  is  on  the  countless 
mnstaches  and  beards  around  me. 

I  returned  alone,  as  I  had  gone  out,  and 
alone  I  was  to  be.  There  was  no  dinner 
dressed  in  the  house  this  day  ;  every  creature 
had  led  the  immense  buildmg,  servants  and 
all ;  a  poor  old  woman  was,  I  believe,  ia 
some  remote  comer,  sent  in  just  to  see  that 
no  one  ran  away  w^ith  it.  I  was  alone,  and 
had  to  make  the  best  of  my  solitude.  Mr 
respected  and  kind  friends  at  the  British 
Emoassy  had  illness  in  their  finmily,  and  no 
one  else  thought  of  the  solitary  stranger  on 
that  day  of  reunions ;  but  there  was  good  in 
this,  too,  for  it  taught  me  just  to  do  the  con- 
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brarj  if  ever  it  lay  in  my  way.  Well,  dark- 
neas  came  on,  the  people  were  all  housed ; 
within  some  doors,  all  were  jocund,  hearty  — 
I  dare  say,  sufficiently  noisy,  for  within  and 
without  makes  a  vast  difference  in  Swedish 
manners;  but  everything  outside  was  still, 
and  having  nothing  to  look  at  but  the  snow, 
with  the  lights  here  and  there  cHttering  over 
it ;  and  nothing  to  bear,  for  all  traffic  and 
even  motion  were  at  an  end,  save  the  chance 
tingle  of  a  stray  sledge-bell  —  I  found  it  was 
necessary  to  open  the  mental  safety-valve, 
and  therefore  I  took  up  my  pen,  when,  as  if 
to  reward  a  good  child,  there  came  a  ring  to 
our  door-bell,  and  I  heard  a  voice  outside 
asking  the  portress  if  the  English  Fruntim- 
mer  bad  gone  out.  I  ran  out  on  the  bitterly 
oold  stone  passage,  and  called  out  **  Nay !"  — 
a  word  which  is  as  good  in  Swedish  as  in 
English,  and  then  I  had  the  pleasure  of  at 
lust  saying,  '*How  do  you  doV  on  St. 
k>tephen*s  Day  of  visiting  in  Sweden. 

'*  I  have  come,  madame,'*  said  this  good 
Swede,  with  the  usual  number  of  bows,  *'  to 
bring  you  to  a  wedding;.  You  said  you  would 
like  to  see  a  wedding  in  the  old  style  —  a  real 
Swedish  wedding.  It  is  to  be  in  the  country, 
about  four  miles  off.  The  house  wa6  once  a 
pleasure-house  of  Queen  Christina's;  it  is 
thought  she  walks  ther^  still.  The  sledge  is 
at  the  door,  if  you  will  come.'' 

A  Swedish  wedding,  ond  Queen  Christina's 
ghost !  I  threw  my  pen  away,  ran  into  the 
next,  room,  changed  my  dress,  put  on  my 
doak,  pulled  its  hood  over  my  head,  and  said 
'*I  am  ready,"  before  my  Swede  had  had 
tame  enough  to  finish  his  bows.  The  sledge 
was  waiting,  and  this  was  to  be  my  first 
night-sledging ;  the  horse  was  very  large  for  a 
Swedish  one,  the  carriage  small*  and  low  ;  the 
driver  stood  on  the  boara  behind,  holding  the 
long  reins,  like  a  Hansom  cabman,  only  the 
Swede  never  sits.  In  the  clear  twilight  of 
that  northern  evening  he  looked  strikingly 
picturesque,  and  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
white  background  of  the  coup  d'aS  we  had  in 
descending.  A  huee  cape  of  black  wolf  or 
dog  fur  descended  almost  to  his  knees  ;  a  very 
high  cap  of  the  same,  a  sort  of  shako,  sur- 
mounted his  head,  and  was  pulled  down  to 
his  eyebrows;  the  fur-collar  rose  over  his 
mouth,  so  that  the  vacant  space  left  by  the 
black  fur  revealed  only  the  projection  of  a 
ion^,  turned-up  nose,  and  a  pair  of  small, 
▼ividly  black  eyes,  the  sole  members  exposed 
to  sight  or  to  Irost. 

I  was  dressed  for  a  covered  sledge,  and 
found  this  was  an  open  one.  No  matter  ;  I 
preferred  braving  the  keen  air  to  returning  up 
those  dark,  ice-cold  stone  stairs  for  more 
muffling.  We  got  in;  pulled  the. fur  apron 
over  lis ;  I  said  '*  Go  on'^  in  Enzlish,  and  my 
companion  said  "Go  on"  in  Swedish;  the 
bells  jingled ;  and  we  were  off.    The  white 


ground,  the  clear  calm  air,  the  sparkling 
lights,  were  accessories  to  enjoyment.  The 
sledge-bells  sounded  softly  musical  in  the 
stilly  air.  <*  They  are  quite  lulling,"  I  said ; 
**  they  would  incline  one  to  sleep  on  a  jour- 
ney." 

"  Yes,"  said  my  Swede  :  "  I  can  assure  yon, 
madame,  that  our  ladies  in  the  country  are 
often  lulled  to  sleep  by  them  when  they  are 
coming  home  at  night,  perhaps  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  —  that  is,  of  your  miles  —  from 
the  balls.  But  that  is  dangerous,  oh,  very 
dangerous  indeed,  to  sleep  at  night  in  an  open 
sledge ;  and  then  when  tnoy  awake,  they  may 
also  find  themselves  in  the  ditch." 

'*'  And  do  your  ladies  travel  ^t  night  in  open 
sledges?" 

"That  they  must  certainly  do  if  they  go  to 
country  balls  ;  but  they  muffle  themselves  well 
up." 

We  were  soon-  ascending  the  heizhts  of 
Sodor,  or  Sodormalm,  the  south  suburb  of 
Stockholm.  It  was  so  beautiful !  the  lights 
from  the  many-windowed  and  unevenly-sit- 
uated houses,  the  efibcts  of  which  are  an  un- 
ceasing pleasure  tome  from  my  windows, were 
now  sparkling  out  on  the  snow  around,  before, 
behind  us ;  the  palace  was  all  lighted  up ; 
the  old  queen  dowager,  I  believe,  entertained 
her  royal  and  most  amiable  son  that  day. 
We  passed  the  water,  or  what  was  the  water, 
where  now  the  frost-bound  ships  and  boats 
stood  motionless  and  silent ;  the  streets  were 
as  quiet  as  in  the  dead  of  night,  yet  it  was 
scarcely  six  o'clock ;  only  the  half-frozen 
sentinels,  and  a  strangely  isolated-looking 
passenger,  were  to  bo  seen.  We  got  beyond 
the  town.  I  beheld,  for  the  first  time  ia 
Sweden,  a  winter  country-scene  by  night. 
My  companion,  assuring  me  that  it  did  not 
always  look  so  dreary,  thought  me  very  polite 
to  him  or  his  country,  while  all  the  time  the 
admiration  and  pleasure  expressed  were  real 
and  heartfelt.  The  scenery  was  so  new  and 
picturesque  to  my  eyes.  The  snow  just  then 
lay  deep,  the  ground  was  abruptly  broken  in- 
to hills  and  hollows,  the  moon  had  not  risen, 
yet  all  was  distinctly  visible  in  the  clear  twi- 
light, and  the  large  stars  spangled  the  lofty 
sky ;  our  tinkling  bells  warned  a  few  walkers 
of  our  otherwise  noiseless  approach ;  but  no 
decent  woman  in  Sweden  goes  without  a 
lantern,  and  the  only  one  we  met  had  hers  in 
a  curious  fashion.  I  thousbt  it  was  a  movins 
lamn-post  at  a  distance ;  out  I  found  she  haa 
her  lantern  fastened  like  a  great  brooch  to  her 
person,  in  order  that  her  hands  should  not  be 
Denumbed  by  holding  it.  At  last,  we  left  the 
public  road,  and  ascended  a  hilly  avenue  to  a 
very  retired  old  house,  which  had  once  been  a 
favorite  yiUa  of  that  fiunous,  and  perhaps 
still  little  understood  personage,  Queen  Chns- 
tina.  The  Swedes,  wno  certainly  relish  a  bit 
of  Bcandal  as  much,  as  any  other  of  their  nar 
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tiomil  dishes,  tell  all  sorts  of  stories  about  the 
origio  of  this  retreat,  which  was  then  further 
removed  from  what  was  the  fashionable  side  of 
Stockholm  ;  but  if  this  now  common-place  and 
dilapidated  old  house  was  really  the  scene  of 
such  adventures  as  they  hint  at,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  the  ghost  of  poor  Queen  Christina  rer 
turns  to  visit,  by  the  elimpses  of  the  moon,  the 
theatre  of  earthly  and  perhaps  repented  folly. 

And  when  we  got  into  this  old  house  it  ap- 
peared as  strange  a  place  for  a  modem  wed- 
ding, as  for  old-fashioned  royal  love.  The  hall 
was  dark  as  well  as  ancient ;  and  the  doubt- 
ing, half-frightened  look  of  the  man  who 
opened  the  ooor  might  lead  us  to  the  idea  of 
some  mystery  but  to  none  akin  to  any  ideas  I 
could  form  of  either  of  such  circumstances. 
He  led  us  about  as  if  he  did  not  in  the  least 
know  where  to  take  us,  or  what  to  do  with  us« 
At  last,  we  got  into  a  small  and  quite  unfur- 
nished den  ;  and  he  held  alotig  thin  candle  for 
our  service,  but  seemed  afraid  to  act  as 
Swedish  servants  always  do,  in  pulling  off  and 
on  boots  and  shoes,  and  stockings  and  cloaks, 
&c.  Off  this  naked  den  was  a  gloomy  closet, 
from  whence  a  faint  light  issued.  I  penetrated 
its  recess,  in  hopes  of  meeting  the  shade  of 
Queen  Christina,  but  I  only  startled  that  of  a 
miserable-looking  old  man,  who,  without  a 
chair,  was  leaning  over  the  top  of  a  high 
chest,  using  it  as  a  table  to  read  his  psalm- 
book.  But  for  that  book  I  might  have  been 
firish toned,  and  fancied  I  had  been  led  wrong, 
ana  was  to  be  made  the  heroine  of  my  own 
romance,  and  to  meet  with  all  sorts  of  adven- 
tures. But  the  Swedish  psalm-book  has 
nothing  to  do  with  romance;  and  as  few 
people  read  a  good  book  when  meditating  a 
Sad  action,  I  dismissed  all  fear  of  robbers. 
At  last,  a  young  woman  of  my  acquaintance 
ran  into  the  room,  exclaiming  and  scolding  at 
my  having  been  taken  there.  Then  the  facts 
of  the  case  came  out.  The  house  and  its 
premises  were  now  a  manufactory ;  the  men  I 
had  seen  were  workmen,  who  had  nothing  at 
fdl  to  say  to  the  wedding,  poor  fellows ;  and 
hearing  me  speak  English  to  my  companion, 
they  never  imagined  that  he  could  speak 
Swedish,  or  I  either,  and  so  let  us  do  just  as 
we  liked.  Another  point  which  I  began  to 
understand  was,  that  the  bouse  was  lent  only 
for  the  celebration  of  this  wedding.  As  the 
bridegroom  had  to  come  a  distance  of  fifty 
English  miles  on  one  side,  and  the  bride  about 
thirty  on  the  other,  they  had  agreed  to  begin 
a  good  rule  in  married  life  at  the  starting- 
post,  and  to  meet  half-way  even  at  the  altar  ; 
the  man,  whose  greatness,  we  think,  consists 
in  yielding,  giving  up  nearly  half  the  distance 
in  honor  of  the  weaker  vessel. 

Leaving  the  young  woman  of  the  house  to 
complete  the  toilet  we  had  suspended,  I  made 
my  way  alone  to  a  large  low-ceiled  apart- 
ment, called,  in  barbarized  Swedish-French, 


salong,  where  an  abundant  supply  of  wooden 
logs  was  burning  in  an  immense  old  stove, 
covered  with  what  we  call  Dutch  tiles.  In 
the  centre  of  this  large,  bare,  unfurnished 
room,  and  just  under  the  glass  chandelier, 
which  hung  from  the  low,  beam -supported 
ceiling,  was  placed  a  curious-looking  object, 
like  a  small  ottoman,  covered  with  a  zreak 
pall  of  cotton  velvet,  edged  with  cold  lace» 
which  had  that  sort  of  suspicious  Took  thai 
goods  hired  out  on  stated  occasions  generally 
acquire.  Two  small  hassocks  for  kneeling  on 
stood  before  it.  At  the  upper  end  of  th« 
apartment,  a  handsome  youth  of  one-and- 
twenty  was  standing  beside  a  robed  and  sol- 
emn-looking priest,  who,  with  snuff-box  in 
hand,  was  applying  to  it,  and  speaking  to  him 
alternately.  What  affinity  have  a  marriage 
and  an  execution  ?  I  do  not  know  ;  but  cer- 
tainly I  entered  that  room  expecting  to  see 
the  one,  and  I  immediately  thought  of  the 
other  —  the  block,  the  culprit,  the  priest,  I 
saw  —  the  executioner  alone  was  wanting; 
but  perhaps  the  priest  was  to  be  his  proxy. 
However  it  was,  the  effect  on  mo  was  any- 
thing but  suitable  to  either  occasion,  for  £ 
burst  into  a  laugh.  That  the  singular-look- 
ing block  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  was  designed 
to  represent  the  altar,  never  entered  my 
thoughts  until,  very  soon  after  my  entrance, 
I  heard  the  clergyman  observe,  that  the  low- 
hunz  chandelier  might  set  the  brido^s  crown 
on  nre.  "  The  crown !  the  crown  I"  was 
uttered  by  some  voices  at*  the  door ;  and  a 
few  persons  who  were  entering  came  forward, 
and",  with  the  help  of  the  young  bridegroom, 
who  had  been  standing  beside  the  priest,  re- 
moved the  altar  a  little  to  one  side. 

This  ceremony,  I  had  been  told,  would  tak» 
place  at  six  o'clock,  and  at  six  I  had  come ; 
but  an  hour  or  two  in  Swedish  time  makes 
not  quite  so  much  difference  as  a  minute  or 
two  does  in  English.  I  spent  such  extra  hour' 
or  two  in  as  stupid  and  comfortless  a  manner 
as  possible.  The  few  persons  who  were  in 
the  room  seemed  to  be  awe-struck  ;  the  bride- 
^oom  behaved  very  properly,  and  showed  less 
impatience  than  the  priest,  whose  looks  would 
have  threatened  a  premature  matrimonial 
reprimand  if  he  had  been  the  chosen  spouse 
of  the  dilatory  bride;  the  restless  eyes  and 
nervous  movements  of  the  snuff-box  were  in- 
dicative of  impatience.  At  length,  a  crowd 
of  guests  came  trooping  in  ;  the  women  all  in 
large  white  shawls,  and  nearly  all  in  black 
silk  dresses.  Then,  soon  afler,  there  was  a 
low  murmur,  and  the  priest  started  up,  took 
a  large  pinch  of  snuff,  used  a  colored  handker- 
chief, and,  returning  it  to  his  pocket,  drew 
out  a  very  large  clean  white  one,  and  rolled 
one  comer  round  his  forefinger,  allowing  the 
rest  to  hang  down  to  his  feet.  The  officiat- 
ing clergy  of  Sweden  always  carry  a  white 
handkerchief  thus ;  but  as  it  is  not,  I  suppoeo. 
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a  prescribed  part  of  the  Lutheran  clerical 
haoit,  its  purpose  is  quite  puzzling  to  me. 
A  slight  movement  on  the  part  of  the  bride- 
groom turned  my  ejes  to  the  door ;  it  opened ; 
a  large  party  entered  ;  the  leader  was  a 
joung,  slight,  rather  delicate-looking  girl, 
dressed  in  black,  with  a  long  sash  of  white 
ribbon  round  her  waist,  .and  a  crown  of  the 
natural  narrow-leaved  myrtle  on  her  head. 
Next  to  her  came  three  young  girls  in  white 
and  colored  dresses  ;  and  then  the  relatives  of 
the  bride.  The  young  man  came  forward, 
took  the  hand  of  the  girl  in  black  with  the 
mjrtle-crown,  and  silently  led  her  up  to  the 
ottoman.  The  priest  was  already  benind  it, 
with  open  book  and  pendent  handkerchief: 
a  few  minutes,  and  all  was  over.  The  most 
Bolemn  silence  prevailed.  The  matrons  ap- 
peared to  me  universally  to  look  upon  their 
young  sister  with  compassion,  and  tne  unaffi- 
anced  girls  to  behold  her  with  something  like 
eory  :  the  former  at  least  began  to  weep,  but 
Swedish  tears  flow  readily.  As  soon  as  the 
ceremony  was  over,  the  bride  had  to  bestow 
about  150  kisses,  which  was  the  number  of 
persons  present.  And  then — just  when,  as 
children  say,  she  might  seem  to  have  given  all 
her  kisses  away,  she  suddenly  turned  round, 
and  with  a  look  of  recollection,  murmured : 
*'  Ack  !  my  Alfred!"  and  threw  herself  into 
the  bridegroom's  arms.  The  embrace  was 
momenbiry  ;  and  as  I  had  just  been  presented 
t>  her,  she  looked  at  me,  saying,  by  way,  I 
suppose,  of  apology  :  "I  have  not  seen  him 
for  three  months  —  never  since  we  were  be- 
trothed." 

The  company  a^liourned  to  the  inner  room, 
where  a  general  feeling  of  solemnity  seemed 
to  prevail.  At  last,  the  usual  libation  of  bad 
white  German  wine  appeared,  to  drink  the 
health  of  the  young  couple,  and  at  the  same 
time  entered  the  clergyman,  whose  office  was 
not  yet  over  :  he  caiTied  a  glass  of  wine  in 
otie  hand,  and  the  insignia  of  office,  the  white 
handkerchief,  hanging  from  his  finger.  Ue 
made  a  long  speech,  extolling  the  state  of 
matrimony  in  general,  and  its  poculiar  blessed- 
ness in  this  particular  instance,  ending  with 
advice  and  religious  exhortation,  which  drew 
forth  a  renewal  of  tears  from  the  married 
ladies.  When  this  was  ended,  I  began  to 
think  a  Swedish  wedding  was  about  as  dull  a 
thing  as  an  English  one,  and,  a  little  discon- 
tented, I  strolled  back  again  to  the  salon^. 
A  lady  was  at  the  piano,  and  I  asked  her  if 
there  would  bo  any  dancing ;  saying  I  had  un- 
derstood it  was  to  be  such  a  wedding  as  I  wanted 
to  see  — a  real  old-fashioned  Swedish  one. 

"Ah  !"  she  replied,  **  there  is  no  one  dis- 
posed for  dancing ;  they  think  too  seriously 
tor  that.  Yes,  it  is  a  serious  thing  to  be 
married  ;  and  the  priest's  talk  was  so  good  ! 
Ko,  they  will  not  dance  to-night."  All  the 
time  her  fingers  were  moving  the  keys.    The 


bride  and  her  husband  appeared  at  the  open 
folding-door ;  his  arm  was  round  her  waist  — 
her  h^d  rested  on  his  shoulder.  Under  the 
circumstances,  such  an  attitude  did  not  strike 
me  as  remarkable  ;  but  they  flew  from  theiT 
post  in  a  waltz ;  and  in  a  moment  almost 
every  one  but  myself  was  whirling  round  the 
room.  To  understand  the  real  labor  of  dane- 
ing,  one  should  dance  as  the  Swedes  do.  The 
English,  beside  them,  would  seem  to  dance 
in  their  sleep.  As  for  the  polka  and  gallop- 
ade,  the  men  almost  lifted  their  partners 
from  the  jpround  ;  and  I  should  have  thought 
it  impossible  that  such  slight,  weak-lookuig 
creatures  could  sustain  movements  so  violent, 
especially  in  airless  rooms,  and  throughout  a 
long  winter,  when  dancing  is  almost  all  the 
amusement  and  life  of  all  classes.  One  poor 
young  man  was  a  singular  evidence  of  the 
excitement  of  the  dancing  mania.  Ue  came 
from  the  borders  of  Dalecarlia  ;  his  long  light 
hair  was  worn  as  the  men  there  wear  it,  han^^ 
ing  straight  down  the  sides  of  his  face,  nol 
two  features  of  which  seemed  to  have  the 
least  connection  with  each  other;  his  legs 
were  as  little  akin,  one  being  some  inchee 
shorter  than  the  other.  The  bridegroom 
good-naturedly  tried  to  get  him  to  dance,  but 
lor  some  time  inefi(3ctually.  Finally,  be 
yielded ;  and  when  once  set  m  motion,  there 
seemed  no  probability  that  he  would  ever  stop 
of  himself:  the  long  hair  flew  wildly  up  and 
down,  the  heterogeneous  features  breathed  the 
strongest  excitement,  the  short  leg  pounced 
on  the  floor ;  one  would  have  thought  he  hod 
got  Terpsichore  herself  for  his  partner. 

At  eleven  o'clock  my  sledge  had  been 
ordered  ;  and  at  eleven  I  was  about  to  retire, 
when  the  bridegroom's  men  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  entertainment,  beset  me  with 
entreaties  to  remain  to  supper.  Every  one 
said  they  "  hoped  the  sweet  Fruntimmer 
would  not  go  away;"  and  when  the  bride 
told  me  that  after  supper  her  crown  was  to  be 
dtmced  off,  and  she  hoped  I  would  do  her  the 
honor  to  stay  and  look  at  her,  I  felt  glad  to 
consent  to  do  what  I  wished.  My  open  sledge 
was  dismissed,  and  a  covered  one  placed  at 
my  disposal.  This  real  desire  to  please  and 
gratify  a  stranger  was  shown  throughout  the 
evening.  To  the  whole  party  I  was  quite  ud- 
known  ;  and  I  now  believe  that  much  of  what 
was  performed  on  that  evening  was  performed 
for  my  gratification,  such  weddings  being  now 
seldom  seen.  As  soon  as  an  enormous  supper 
was  hastily  despatched,  the  salong  was  again 
cleared  ;  a  grave  judge  sat  down  to  the  piano., 
and  struck  up  the  wildest,  most  random- 
sounding  music ;  all  tlie  unmarried  people 
caught  hands ;  all  the  married  ones  hastened 
to  the  furthest  of  the  three  rooms,  which  in 
Swedish  are  almost  always  en  suite.  Before  I 
knew  what  was  to  be  done,  I  found  myself 
drawn  along  in  a  line,  singing  and  moving  to 
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this  wild  music,  through  the  open  doors ; 
while  another  band  formed  at  the  further  ex- 
tremity, passed  us,  singing  also,  and  caper ibg 
in  the  same  fashion.    The  bride  and  bride- 
groom were  still  in  the  band  of  the  blessed 
single,  and  to  keep  them  so  there  was  to  be  a 
struggle.    For  m  j  part,  I  would  have  let  them 
go,  if  I  had  not  wished  to  see  the  dancing 
^ght.    The  poor  little  bride  was  now  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  just  under  the 
chandelier ;  it  was  well  she  was  so  little  ;  a 
handkerchief  was  tied  over  her  eyes,  and  we 
women  danced  in  a  circle  round  her,  while  she 
in  turns  caueht  one  and  another  in  her  arms, 
and  swung  her  round  and  round  in  desperate 
energy  ;   then  the  crown — loosened,  shaking 
and  tottering  on  her  head  —  was  to  fall  off  on 
that  of  the  girl  who  was  to  be  next  married. 
This  movement  was  supposed  to  be  accidental, 
the  bride  being  blindfolded  ;  but  I  happened 
to  ask  lier  sister  beforehand  if  she  hoped  to 
get  the  crown,  to  which  the  girl  rather  sulkily 
answered :    **  No,  it  must  go  to  the  other 
bridemaid,  who  is  betrothed."    And  so,  on 
the  head  of  the  betrothed  the  myrtle-crown 
oame  down  ;  and  the  choice  it  made  was  ap- 
plauded by  the  men,  who  stood  in  an  outer 
circle  looking  on,  and  clapped  their  hands  when 
the  Fastnio  (betrothed)  looked  innocentiy  con- 
fused at  such  an  apropos  accident.     When  her 
orown  was  off,  I  thought  the  play  was  over, 
but  now  came  the  struggle.    The  matrons 
made  a  dancing  attack  on  the  ranks  of  the 
single  sisters,  who  enclosed  the  bride.    The 
former  were  to  take,  the  latter  to  retain  her,  if 
possible.     For  my  part,  knowing  we  formed  a 
ibrlorn-hope,  and  believing  that  the  object  of 
our  defence  was  a  traitor  in  the  camp,  I  should, 
perhaps,  had  I  thought  about  it,  have  done 
itist  what  I  did ;  but  I  did  not  think,  fot  in 
the  confusion  I  mistook  one  party  for  the  other, 
and,  getting  my  arms  round  the  passive  bride, 
&irly  drew  her  into  the  circle  of  matrons ; 
and  I  dare  say  the  captured  one  thanked  me 
for  putting  an  end  to  the  contest. 

Then  the  same  thing  was  acted  with  the 
bridegroom,  who  had  stood  calmly  looking  on 
at  his  young  wife*s  troubles,  only  his  treat- 
ment was  rougher  and  sooner  over.  The 
married  men  having  got  him,  the  single 
brethren  seized  him  m  their  arms,  and  gave 
bim  a  farewell  fling  towards  the  ceiling,  which 
the  interposition  of  the  chandelier  prevented 
his  reaching.  The  horror  of  our  poor  hostess 
on  this  occasion  formed  the  most  laughable 
part  of  the  scene  ;  unable  either  to  make  her- 
self heard  or  seen  by  the  actors  in  it,  and 
equally  unable,  I  suppose,  to  resist  the  in- 
fluence of  the  wild  rattling  music,  she  capered 
round  the  group,  who  were  tossing  the  recreant, 
to  the  imminent  peril  of  her  chandelier,  her 
arms  and  hands  stretched  out  towards  it,  as 
if  she  fain  would  shelter  it  within  them  ;  her 
moath  wide  open,  and  her  eyes  as  full  of 


terror  as  if  she  saw  the  royal  ghost  rattling 
the  glass  pendants,  that  shook  and  jingled  at 
every  heave  of  the  bridegroom.  At  last,  hav- 
ing fairly  turned  the  soles  of  his  feet  to  the 
ceiling,  they  turned  them  downward  again, 
and  set  him  on  them,  looking  just  aa  equabla 
and  pleasant  as  ever. 

It  was  now  three  o'clock  in  the  morning ; 
the  covered  sledge  was  waiting,  the  great  man 
of  the  party  —  there  is  a  great  man  at  all  par- 
ties —  Wiis  to  leave  me  at  home.  I  endeavored 
to  express  my  thanks,  but  was  met  with  ex- 
pressions of  great  thankfulness  fur  the  honor 
1  had  conferred  ;  and  so  I  came  away.  I  do 
not  think  that  anything  could  give  me  a  more 
favorable  idea  of  the  manners  qf  the  Swedish 
people  than  the  conduct  I  saw  on  this  occa- 


sion. 


The  company,  with  the  exception  of  the 
one  great  man  in  a  civil  uniform,  were  all  of 
the  lower  rank  of  the  trading  classes.  The 
handsome  youn^  bridegroom  was,  I  think, 
foreman  to  a  distiller ;  but,  so  far  as  a  for- 
eigner could  judge,  their  manners  were  as  un- 
exceptionable as  any  I  have  met  in  the  high- 
est circles  of  their  country ;  no  word,  look,  or 
movement  could  offend  the  most  delicate  taste. 
Together  with  the  absence  of  all  awkward 
restraint,  there  was  an  evidently  unassumed 
and  all-pervading  observance  of  the  strictest 
decorum  and  politeness  ;  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  abominable  practice  of  spitting  — 
in  which  the  priest  was  most  proficient  —  in 
the  corners  of  the  room,  there  was  not  the 
least  appearance  of  coarseness  or  vulgarity  to 
be  observed.  Their  politeness  and  good-will 
to  myself  I  shall  not  readily  forget. 

At  three  o'clock  precisely  on  that  December 
morning,  we  walked  down  the  snow-covered 
hill  to  meet  the  sledge  which  waited  at  its 
foot.  The  poor  horses  would  have  been  the 
better  for  a  share  in  the  wild  dance.  The 
driver  was  a  powerful  man,  so  swathed  in 
gray  fur  that  not  a  bit  even  of  his  nose  was 
visible  ;  an  English  sportsman  might  have 
shot  him  in  mistake  for  a  bear.  But  the 
moon  was  now  up,  and  such  a  moon  as  the 
Swedish  one  is !  hanging  between  heaven  and 
earth,  distinct  in  the  clear  atmosphere,  so 
large,  so  bright,  and  shedding  that  pale  white 
light  by  which  I  have  read  a  psalm  in  my 
prayer-hook  without  spectacles. 

The  great  man  of  the  party  insisted  on 
leaving  me  at  home,  although  he  passed  his 
own  house,  and  I  had  my  friend  still  with  me; 
and  as  he  unhappily  heard  me  express  a  dis- 
like to  cigars,  he  insisted  dn  sitting  beside 
the  driver,  leaving  the  whole  of  the  inside  of 
his  sledge  to  us.  These  things  are  of  not  the 
least  consequence  in  themselves,  but  they  are 
of  consequence  in  indicating  the  manners  of  a 
people. 

The  lantern  always  accompanies  oarrit^es, 
whether  the  moon  shines  or  not,  and  walken 
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too;  bat  the  streets  of  Stockholm  are  not 
lighted  when  the  almanac  says  the  moon 
ought  to  shine.  There  ia  no  gas,  and  oil  is 
better  spared  than  spent.  The  windows  of 
tlie  qaeen-dowager's  apartments  were  still 
lighted  as  we  passed  the  palace ;  shatters  are 
not  used  in  Stockholm,  nor  blinds  commonly. 
They  say  her  majesty  sits  up  all  night,  but 
does  not  lie  in  bed  all  day,  so  that  her  old 
maids  of  honor  have  rather  a  waking  life  ; 
they  tell  you  she  breakfasts  at  sis  in  the  even- 
ing, and  dines  at  eleven  at  night. 

I  had  brought  a  wax-taper  in  my  pocket, 
and  the  key  of  the  court-door.  I  lighted  my 
taper  at  the  judge^s  lantern,  locked  the  court- 
door  when  ho  had  ended  his  farewell  bows ; 
and  having  dismissed  both  him  and  the  Swed- 
ish friend  who  had  taken  me  to  see  the  wed- 
ding, I  mounted  the  hideous,  dark  stone 
stairs,  and  applied  the  key  to  the  house-door 
where  I  lived ;  but,  alas  !  it  had  been  St.  Ste- 


phen's Day,  and  some  of  the  other  dwellers 
there  having  come  home  long  before  me,  had 
bolted  the  door  inside  !  The  idea  of  finishing 
the  night  of  St.  Stephen's  Day  sitting  on  the 
cold,  dark,  terrible-looking  stone  stairs,  set 
me,  I  supnose,  into  a  state  of  desperation ; 
and  the  violent  bodily  exercise  to  which  I  had 
been  subjected  stimulated  my  powers,  so  that 
I  applied  to  the  door  in  a  manner  that  caused 
no  little  terror  to  my  ancient  hostess.  Not 
even  my  voice  would  persuade  her  it  was  I, 
until  she  examined  my  rooms  and  found  them 
empty.  "  Why,  maaame,"  said  she,  when 
she  let  me  in,  **  how  could  I  think  you  were 
not  sleeping,  when  I  know  that  in  £ngland 
no  one  goes  out  on  St.  Stephen's  Day?"  and 
as  she  thinks  she  knows  more  of  my  country 
fashions  than  I  do  myself,  I  only  replied  : 
•»  Well,  for  once  I  did  go  out  on  St.  Stephen's 
Day  to  see  an  old-fashioned  Swedish  wed- 
ding." 


Tnc  modelling  of  the  statue  which  the  friends 
and  admirers  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Stephenson 
bftTe  subscribed  to  his  memory,  being  now  com- 
plete—  we,  and  others,  were  some  days  ago  in- 
vited to  a  private  view  of  the  work.    The  figure 

—  of  which  Mr.  Baily  is  the  sculptor — is  to  be 
cast  to  a  height  of  ten  feet ;  and  the  character 
of  the  performance  has  been  determined  —  as 
that  of  every  really  fine  work  of  sculpture  will  be 

—  by  the  conditions  both  of  the  subject  and  of 
the  site.  In  the  first  place,  the  statue  has  the 
advantage  of  being  intended  for  an  interior  — 
suitable  to  its  magnitude  ;  and  this  allows  it  to 
be  executed  in  marble  —  a  material  wholly  un- 
fitted for  permanent  exposure  to  the  open  air  of 
England.  Then,  it  has  the  far  rarer  advantage 
of  assimilating  ^actly  with  the  shrine  which  it 
is  to  illustrate.  It  gives  and  takes  character  to 
and  from  its  site.  Intended  to  be  placed  in  the 
Great  Hall  of  the  "North-Western"  Terminus, 
at  Euston  Grove,  it  will  be,  as  it  were,  the  very 
genius  loci.  A  very  peculiar  ^grove  is  Euston 
Grove — and  he  who  shall  'look  there  for  the 
Dryads,  will  be  in  search  of  the  wrong  deities. 
The  pipe  of  the  modern  Pan  is  the  steam  whistle, 
and  the  shades  of  this  retreat  resound  ever  with 
the  snorting  of  the  great  steeds  of  Commerce. 
The  Hippocrene  of  Euston  Grove  bubbles  with 
perpetual  steam  — and  there,  Pegasus  is  an  iron 
horse.  He  has  the  hoof  of  fire,  but  his  wings  are 
driving-wheels.  In  the  creation  and  interpreta- 
tion of  this  new  mythology,  the  late  Mr.  Stephen- 
son had  a  most  conspicuous  part.  Here  will  his 
figure  fitly  stand,  on  the  threshold  of  that  vast 
iron  network  which  has  brought  far  places  close 
together,  altered  the  relations  of  time  and  space, 
ohiinged  the  conditions  moral  and  physical  of  the 
world  —  and  which  his  genius  and  his  labor 
helped  to  create.  Here  the  great  engineer  will, 
as  it  were,  through  the  generations  to  come,  over- 
look his  own  work.  We  presume  that,  whatever 
dISorences  of  opinion  there  may  be  on  the  ques- 


tion of  costume  as  applied  to  portrait  sculpture 
in  general,  there  is  no  difficulty  about  their  solu- 
tion in  a  case  like  this.  To  have  dressed  the 
modern  Genius  of  Practical  Science  iu  a  toga 
would  be  a  solecism  no  greater  than  to  have  put 
classical  robes  on  Mr.  Stephenson  who  here  rep- 
resents it.  The  men  who  have  made  railway^i 
all  wore  coats  and  waistcoats,  and  a  marble  coat 
and  waistcoat  has  Mr.  Baily  given  to  Mr.  George 
Stephenson.  For  many  an  age  to  come  the  thote-. 
sands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  who  shall  pour 
through  this  hall,  as  the  Testibule  to  the  North, 
will  see  here  the  man  **  in  his  armor  as  he  lived  ;*' 
—  not  olad^  in  the  garments  of  a  post  the  very 
fragments  of  whose  system  he  helped  to  break  up, 
but  in  that  ordinary  costume  of  the  time  from 
beneath  which  his  spirit  breathed  along  the  great 
lines  on  which  they  are  about  to  travel.  The 
Muse  of  one  age  is  not  the  Muse  of  another.  This 
age  h8^  a  poetry  most  emphatically  its  own  —  to 
which  all  its  accidents  conform  —  and  the  true 
artist  is  he  who  recognizes  and  embodies  it.  For 
the  real  poet,  by  whatever  vehicle  he  speaks, 
there  are  no  conventions.  If  one  man  represents 
more  than  most  others  the  peculiar  poetry  of  our 
time  as  opposed  to  the  classical — work-land 
against  dream-land — it  is  the  late  George 
Stephenson,  and  to  have  hung  around  him  any 
of  the  direds  of  the  classic  system  would  have 
been  so  far  essentially  to  uncharaoterize  him. 
Mr.  Baily  has  dealt  with  the  poetry  he  fi)und, 
adding  no  other,  save  so  much  of  his  own  art  as 
— allowably — just  refines — slightly  idealizes, 
without  changing.  They  who  knew  the  late  Mr. 
Stephenson  well,  pronounce  this  work  to  be  ad- 
mirable as  a  portrait.  The  unpromising  mate- 
rials have  grown  plastic  in  the  sculptor's  hands, 
and  are  miMle  to  yield  their  own  significance  to 
the  presentment  Mr.  Baily  has  thought  that  a 
peculiarly  English  genius  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury might  be  expressed  in  the  characters  of  the 
country  and  the  time. 


>  <>  * 
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IVomUw  AthenoBtun. 

Demetrius  the  Impostor,  An  Episode  in 
Rtissian  History,  By  Prosper  MERmsE. 
Translated  by  Andrew  R.  Scoble.    Bentley.. 

The  history  of  the  Russian  adventurer  De- 
metrius, by  M.  M^rim^e,  has  a  double  in- 
terest ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  stirring  episodes 
in  the  annals  of  Russia —  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  examples  on  record  of  a  spe- 
cies of  historical  illusion  of  which  almost  all 
parts  of  the  world  have  furnished  characteris- 
tic instances  —  but  which  has  not  yet  received 
a  sufficiently  profound  investigation  at  the 
hands  of  philosophic  historians.  Many  places 
of  the  world  have  produced  impostors,  who, 
personating  dead  men,  and  laying  claim  to 
their  honors,  have  for  a  time  had  a  career  of 
•access.  The  Perkin  Warbeck  of  English 
History  is  no  solitary  example  of  imposture 
aiming  at  a  crown.  But  perhaps  in  no  case 
has  imposture  been  associated  with  so  many 
circumstances  disposing  us  partially  to  re*" 
spoct  ic,  and  even  to  question  whether,  after 
all,  it  was  imposture  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  term,  as  m  the  case  of  the  pseudo-Tsar » 
Demetrius. 

Ivan  the  Terrible  had  died  in  1584,  leaving 
his  elder  son  Feodor  to  succeed  him  on  the 
throne,  and  a  younger  son,  Demetrius,  the 
issue  of  a  seventh  marriage,  and  a  mere  infant, 
as  presumptive  heir.  F^or,  who  was  areak 
ana  unable  to  rule  personally,  governed 
b?  his  brother-in-law,  Sloris  Goudonof,  a  man 
or  great  ability, 'but  severe,  tyrannical,  and  un- 
popular. By  the  orders  of  Boris,  the  Tsar- 
evitch  Demetrius  (the  Tstir's  son)  was  educat- 
ed at  Oo^litch,  under  the  care  of  bis  mother, 
the  Tsanna-Dowager  and  his  uncles.  He 
had  grown  np  to  be  a  mad,  ferocious  imp,  of 
ten  years  or  age,  when,  one  day  in  May, 
1591,  he  was  found  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
palace,  with  his  throat  cut.  Whether  he 
nad  been  murdered,  or  whether  he  had  acci- 
dentally fallen  in  an  epileptic  fit  on  a  knife 
with  which  he  was  playing  at  the  time,  could 
not  be  ascertained.  The  people  about  the 
palace,  however,  and  the  populace  of  Ooglitch 
believed  that  he  had  been  murdered ;  and  a 
dreadful  riot  ensued,  during  which  yarious 
persons  were  killed  on  suspicion.  The  Regent 
boris,  having  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the 
case,  exculpated  the  supposed  murderer,  in- 
Bicted  the  severest  punishment  on  the  rioters, 
and  caused  it  to  be  declared  that  the  Tsar- 
evitch  had  died  by  an  accident.  The  belief, 
however,  that  he  had  been  murdered  still  re- 
mained ;  and  it  was  whispered  about  that  the 
murderer  was  no  other  than  the  Regent  Bois 
himself,  who  had  removed  the  young  Tsar- 
•yitoh  to  prepare  for  his  own  accession  to  the 
throne. 

On  the  death  of  Feodor,  which  oooorred  in 
1$98«  and  which  was  also  attributed,  though 


without  just  cause,  to  secret  violence,  Boris 
did  ascend  the  throne.  For  five  years  be 
reigned  as  Tsar ;  governing  with  great  energy, 
but  with  such  haughtiness  and  cruelty  as  to 
become  universally  hated.  The  Russians  were 
exasperated,  and  wore  in  a  state  of  mind  to 
hail  any  one  who  should  promise  to  deliver 
them  from  the  tyranny  of  lioris.  Such  a  mas 
appeared. 

Suddenly  a  surprising  rumor  was  brought 
from  the  frontiers  of  Lithuania,  and  spread  with 
incredible  rapidity  through  all  the  provinces  of 
the  empire.  The  Tsarcvitch  Demetrius,  who  was 
believed  to  have  been  assassinated  at  Ooglitch, 
was  still  living  in  Poland.  Having  been  favora- 
bly received  by  a  palatine,  he  hivi  made  himself 
known  to  the  principal  nobles  of  the  republic, 
and  was  preparing  to  reclaim  his  herediUiry 
throne.  It  was  related  tliat  he  hod  wandered 
for  some  time  in  Russia,  concealed  beneath  the 
frock  of  a  monk.  The  archimandrite  Cf  the  eon- 
vent  of  the  Saviour  at  Novgorod-Severski  had 
given  him  a  lodging  without  recognizing  hinh 
The  prince  had  proceeded  from  thence  to  Kief, 
leaving  in  his  cell  a  note,  in  which  he  declaimed 
that  he  was  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Ivan  the 
Terrible,  and  that  he  would  one  day  recompense 
the  hospitality  of  the  archimandrite.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  stated  that  persons  worthy  of 
belief  had  seen  the  Tsarevitch  among  the  Zapo- 
rogue  Cossacks,  taking  part  in  their  military 
expeditions,  and  distinguishing  himself  by  his 
courage  and  address  in  all  warlike  experienoes. 
The  name  of  the  ataman  under  whose  orders  he 
had  enrolled  himself  was  also  given.  Other  au- 
thorities declared  that  they  had  seen  the  same 
personage,  at  the  same  time,  studying  Latin  at 
Huszcza,  a  small  town  in  Yolhynia.  Though 
reports  were  contradictory  as  to  details,  they  all 
agreed  on  this  one  point — that  Demetrius  was 
still  living,  and  that  he  intended  to  call  the 
usurper  to  account  for  all  his  crimes.  About 
the  middle  of  the  year  1608,  at  Brahin,  in 
Lithuania,  a  young  man,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  attached  to  the  service  of  Prince  Adam 
Wiszniowieki,  in  .the  capacity  of  equerry  or 
valet  de  chambre,  declared  to  him  that  he  was 
the  Tsarevitch  Demetrius.  He  related  that  % 
physician  named  Simon,  a  Wallachian  or  German 
by  birth,  having  become  acquainted  with  the 
sinister  designs  of  Boris,  or  rather  having  re- 
ceived large  offers  from  him  to  destroy  the  lift 
of  the  presumptive  heir,  had  feigned  consent,  in 
order  that  he  might  better  frustrate  the  plans 
of  the  tyrant.  On  the  night  fixed  for  the  assassi- 
nation, this  faithful  servant  had  placed  in  the 
bed  of  the  Tsarevitch  the  child  of  a  surf,  of  about 
the  same  age,  who  had  been  put  to  death.  Feel- 
ing oonvinced  that  Feodor  was  so  completely 
under  the  influence  of  Boris  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  obtain  justice  from  him,  the  physician 
bad  fled  from  Ooglitch  with  young  Demetrius  ; 
and  had  afterwards  confided  him  to  the  care  of  a 
gentleman  devotedly  attached  to  his  family,  who, 
in  order  to  guard  him  more  effectually  from  the 
hatred  of  Boris,  had  made  Mm  enter  a  convent. 
The  pl^Tmoliii  was  dead,  as  well  as  the  gentle- 
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man  to  whom  he  had  confided  the  prince.  In 
the  absence  of  these  two  witnesses,  the  anknown 
produced  a  Russian  seal,  bearing  the  name  and 
arms  of  the  Tsarevitch,  and  a  golden  cross 
adorned  with  precious  stones  of  considerable 
▼alue.  This,  he  said,  was  the  present  which , 
according  to  Russian  usage,  he  had  received 
from  his  godfather.  Prince  Ivan  Mstislavski,  on 
fciie  day  of  his  baptism.  The  young  man,  who 
dechired  that  he  was  the  son  of  Ivan,  appeared 
to  bo  about  twenty  or  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
If  Demetrius  had  lived  he  would  have  b^n 
twenty-two  year^  old  in  1603.  He  was  small  of 
stature,  but  broad-shouldered,  and  possessed  of 
remarkable  vigor  and  agility.  His  hair  was 
sandy,  indeed  almost  red,  in  color  ;  his  eyes 
were  of  a  pale  blue,  and  yet  his  complexion  was 
very  swarthy,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  the 
inhabitants  of  cold  countries.  It  was  well  known 
that  Maria  Fedorovna,  the  mother  of  Demetrius, 
was  quite  a  brunette,  and  that  Ivan  the  Terrible 
was  rather  below  the  middle  height.  Those  who 
remembered  the  Tsar  Ivan  perceived  a  family 
likeness  in  the  face  of  the  unknown  ;  and  yet, 
the  Tsar  was  a  handsome  man,  whilst  the  feat- 
ures of  his  pretended  son  were  not  at  all  pre- 
possessing. Several  of  his  contemporaries,  who 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  him,  repre- 
sent him  to  have  hod  a  large  face,  prominent 
oheek-bones,  a  flat  nose,  thick  lips,  and  little  or  no 
beard  ;  and  this  description  corresponds  almost 
exactly  witli  his  portrait  in  the  Academy  of  St 
Petersburg,  and  with  an  engraving  published  in 
Poland  in  1606.  We  notice  in  it,  as  it  were,  an 
exaggeration  of  the  Slavic  type,  associated  with 
an  expression  of  remarkable  firmness  and  energy. 
The  unknown  farther  exhibited  two  warts  which 
he  had,  one  on  his  forehead  and  the  other  under 
his  right  eye.  One  of  his  arms,  also,  was  rather 
longer  than  the  other.  All  these  signs,  appar- 
ently, were  well  known  to  have  been  remarked 
in  the  child  who  had  died  at  OogUtch. 

It  was  in  Poland,  then  a  more  powerful 
ooontry  than  Russia,  and  not  well  disposed 
towards  Boris,  that  the*  young  Pretender 
gained  his  first  adherents  and  matured  his 
■oheme  of  invasion.  His  most  active  friend 
was  George  Mniszek,  Palatine  of  Sendomir 
—  with  whose  beautiful  daughter  the  ad- 
venturer fell  in  love.  The  exertions  of  this 
friend  won  over  the  Papal  Nuncio  at  the 
Polish  court,  and  also  Sigismund,  King  of 
Poland.  Many  of  the  adherents  of  Demetrius 
really  believed  in  his  claims  as  Tsarevitch ; 
others  sided  with  him  on  grounds  of  policy  — 
Stgiamand,  for  example,  out  of  hostility  to 
RoBsia,  and  the  Papal  legate  out  of  a  hope, 
•oggested  by  the  adventurer,  that  bis  acoes- 
aioo  to  the  Russian  throne  would  be  favorable 
to  the  interests  of  the  Latin  Church  in  that 
Muntry.  By  one  means  or  another,  Deme- 
triua  got  together  a  considerable  force  of  Poles , 
Ooesacks  and  Germans  —  and  invaded  Russia, 
where  there  was  already  an  enthusiastic  dis- 
position to  receive  him  as  the  lawful  Tsar. 
Of  the  progress  of  the  impostor's  arms,  till  by 


the  defeat  of  the  forces  of  Boris,  and  the  death 
of  Boris  himself,  he  was  able  to  enter  Moscow 
in  triumph,  M.  M^rimdc  gives  a  succinct  but 
clear  account.  Entering  Moscow  on  the  20th 
of  June,  1605,  Demetrius  immediately  assumed 
the  reins  of  government,  and  sent  for  his 
betrothed  Manna,  the  daughter  of  Mniszek,  to 
share  his  throne.  The  marriage  was  celebrated 
with  feasts  and  ceremonies  of  barbaric  pomp  ; 
and  the  only  drawback  to  the  universal  r^oio- 
ing  was,  the  discontent  of  some  of  the  Russian 
boyards  with  the  introduction  of  so  many 
foreigners  into  Moscow,  and  with  the  favor 
shown  to  them  and  their  religion  by  the  new 
Tsar.  The  conduct  of  tho  young  impostor  in 
his  capacity  as  ruler  is  thus  descrilied  by  M. 
M^rimee,  who  evidently  regaixis  him  as  a  man 
of  no  ordinary  character  : — 

His  conduct  and  all  his  habits  contrasted  sin- 
gularly with  those  of  his  predecessors.  He  was 
resolved  to  reign  by  himself,  to  know  everything, 
to  see  everything  with  his  own  oyes.  Bosmanof, 
thoi^gh  always  treated  by  him  with  the  greatest 
distinction,  and  even  with  friendship,  quickly 
perceived  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  govern 
this  young  man  of  twenty-three  years  old,  whose 
Mentor  he  had  undoubtedly  hoped  to  become. 
Demetrius  would  have  neither  favorite  nor 
master.  He  was  determined  that  all  should 
bend  to  his  will,  and  yet,  despot  though  he  was, 
he  was  fond  of  discussion,  and  allowed  his  boyards 
the  most  complete  ^berty  to  contradict  him.  He 
di^ily  presided  over  his  council ;  and  his  pro- 
digious memory,  his  quickness  of  perception, 
and  his  penetration,  confounded  his  ministers. 
They  inquired  where  he  could  have  gained  such 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  his 
empire,  its  wants  and  its  resources.  Though 
tolerating  and  even  inviting  contradiction,  he  too 
frequently  abused  his  superiority  to  rail  pitilessly 
at  adversaries  whom  he  hod  convinced  of  mis- 
take, or  whom  respect  had  reduced  to  silenoe^ 
His  pleasantries  left  wounds  as  deep  as  the  in- 
sults of  a  capricious  and  unreasoning  tyrant 
could  have  produced.  Moreover,  he  too  openly 
displayed  a  partial  preference  for  foreign  cus- 
toms, which  shocked  the  prejudices  of  the  Mua«« 
covites.  He  was  incessantly  quoting  the  e»> 
ample  of  Poland,  that  ancient  enemy  of  Russiti, 
ana  extolling  pn  every  occasion  the  superiority 
of  her  laws  and  of  her  civilization.  *'  Travel, 
and  gain  instruction,'*  he  would  say  to  his 
boyards,  **  you  are  savages ;  you  need  the  polish 
of  education.*'  These  jests  upon  the  ignorance 
of  his  subjects  were  never  forgiven ;  for  that 
ignorance,  in  the  eyes  of  many  persons,  bore  a 
sacred  character,  akin  to  that  of  the  ancient  ro» 
ligion  and  time-honored  customs  of  the  country. 
When  he  entered  Moscow,  it  was  still  a  prey  to 
the  ravages  of  fiimine,  and  misery  prevailed 
throughout  the  citv.  He  succeeded  in  promptly 
remedying  this  sad  state  of  things  by  wise  regiu 
lations  which,  by  encouraging  commerce  and  the 
importation  of  food,  soon  produced  abundance  in 
the  place  of  dearth.  He  also  applied  himself^ 
from  the  very  outset  of  his  reign,  to  reforming 
the  administration  of  justice,  by  setting  bounds 
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to  the  rapacity  of  the  judges,  and  prohibiting 
the  slowness  of  their  proceedings.  Following  the 
example  of  many  Tsars  whose  memory  was 
cherished  in  the  traditions  of  the  people,  he  ap- 
peared every  Sunday  and  Wednesday  on  the 
threshold  of  his  palace,  and  there  received  all 
petitions  with  his  own  hand.  He  interrogated 
his  petitioners  with  kindness,  listened  patiently 
to  their  statements,  and  frequently  terminated 
with  a  single  word  an  affair  which  had  lasted 
for  long  years.  If  he  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
ject a  request,  he  did  it  with  so  much  consider- 
ateness,  that  his  obliging  words  gave  almost 
act  much  satisfaction  as  if  he  had  v  granted  a 
favor.  His  indefatigable  activity  of  mind  and 
body  astonished  all  his  court,  but  the  Muscovites, 
accustomed  to  the  solemn  etiquette  of  their  Tsars, 
thought  that  he  was  sometimes  wanting  in  dig- 
nity. For  example,  instead  of  going  to  church 
in  a  carriage,  according  to  custom,  he  repaired 
thither  on  horseback,  and  frequently  on  a  restive 
iteed,  which  he  took  delight  in  managing.  .  .  . 
In  former  times.  Tsars  never  passed  from  one 
room  into  another,  without  being  eupportod 
under  the  arms  by  several  of  their  courtiers. 
They  were  guided  and  led  about  like  children  in 
leading-strings.  All  these  tiresome  ceremonies 
were  now  set  aside.  The  new  Tsar  went  out  of 
hia  palace  without  informing  any  one,  almost 
always  without  a  guard,  executing  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  any  thought  that  occurred  to  his 
mind.  He  walked  on  foot  through  the  town, 
sometimes  inspecting  the  works  of  a  cannon- 
foundry  which  he  had  just  established  at  Moscow, 
lometimes  entering  into  the  shops,  chatting  with 
the  merchants,  especially  with  foreigners,  and 
displaying  great  curiosity  to  examine  everything 
and  become  acquainted  with  the  instruments  and 
products  of  their  industry.  His  chamberlains 
and  body-guards  Apequently  had  to  look  for  him 
in  street  after  street,  and  found  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  find  him  again.  Whenever  he  heard  of 
any  new  branch  of  industry,  he  immediately 
became  desirous  to  introduce  it  into  Russia,  and 
made  the  most  advantageous  offers  to  skilful 
artisans  and  enlightened  merchants,  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  settle  in  his  dominions.  He  was 
fond  of  the  arts,  and  particularly  of  music.  It 
is  said  that  he  was  the  first  tsar  who  took  vocal 
and  instrumental  performers  into  his  service. 
During  his  meals,  symphonies  were  executed  — 
a  Polish  fashion,  then  newly  introduced,  and 
regarded  almost  as  scandalous  by  the  Russians. 
Many  persons  would  have  preferred  that  he 
should  have  got  drunk  with  his  buffoons,  like 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  rather  than  that  he  should 
listen  to  German  or  Polish  musicians.  .  .  . 
His  skill  in  all  warlike  exercises,  and  his  dash- 
ing intrepidity,  gained  him  the  admiration  of  his 
soldiers,  and  especially  of  the  Cossacks  ;  but  the 
mass  of  the  nation  found  it  difficult  to  reconcile 
this  restlessness  and  taste  for  useless  dangers 
with  the  idea  which  they  had  formed  to  them- 
selves of  a  Tsar  of  all  the  Russias.  Scrupulous 
persons,  in  particular,  found  much  to  complain 
of  in  his  conduct,  in  all  that  regarded  religious 
practices.  He  was  inattentive  at  divine  service, 
hb  frequently  forgot  to  salute  the  holy  images 


before  taking  his  meals,  and  he  sometimes  tcs% 
abruptly  from  table  witliout  washing  his  hands. 
This  was  then  considered  the  height  of  impiety,. 
Another  crime  imputed  to  him  was,  that  he  did 
not  go  regularly  to  the  bath  on  Saturdays.  On 
the  day  of  his  coronation,  one  of  the  PolL'th 
Jesuits  who  had  accompanied  him  paid  him  a 
compliment  in  Latin,  which  no  one  understood, 
and  the  Tsar,  perhaps,  as  little  as  any  one  ;  but 
the  devotees  had  no  doubt  that  the  speech  con- 
tained horrid  blasphemies  against  the  national 
religion,  for  all  knew  that  JLatin  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Papists.  Sometimes,  when  speak- 
ing to  Russian  ecclesiastics,  he  used  the  expres- 
sions, **  Vour  religion i  your  worship,**  It  was 
inferred  fh>m  this  that  he  had  his  own  particular 
religion,  which  could  be  nothing  else  than  tlie 
Latin  heresy.  At  one  of  the  sittings  of  the  im- 
perial council,  it  was  represented  to  him  that  a 
proposition  which  he  had  just  brought  forward 
was  condemned  by  the  seventh  oecumenical  coun- 
cil, the  last  whose  authority  is  recognized  by  the 
Greek  Churtsh.  "  Well,"  he  replied,  »*  what  of 
that?  the  eighth  council  may,  very  likely,  come 
to  a  contrary  decision  on  the  matter." 

Besides  devoting  his  attention  to  internal 
reforms,  Demetrius  cherished  schemes  for 
aggrandizing  Russia  among  the  nations,  and 
for  placing  her  at  the  heiui  of  a  great  Pan- 
slavic  empire.  For  this  purpose,  he  broke 
with  Sigismund,  King  of  Poland,  and  mads 
preparations  for  a  war  against  him.  But  in 
the  midst  of  his  projects,  and  when,  as  yet, 
he  had  reigned  but  a  few  months,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  a  conspiracy,  the  leaders  of  which 
were  some  of  tho  Russian  boyords  whom  b« 
had  most  favored.  His  imprudence  and  con- 
fidence prevented  him  from  taking  means  tu 
protect  nimself ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  28th 
of  May,  IG06,  his  palace  was  attacked,  him- 
self slain,  ond  a  vast  number  of  Poles  vrert 
massacred  in  the  streets  of  Moscow.  M. 
M^rim6e  thus  describes  the  death  of  the  im- 
postor : — 

As  for  Demetrius,  seeing  the  first  door  of  the 
palace  broken  through,  and  feeling  convinced 
that  all  resistance  was  useless,  he  threw  down 
his  sword,  ran  through  the  apartments  of  the 
Tsarini,  and  made  his  way  to  the  chamber  mo»t 
remote  from  the  place  which  the  rebels  were 
assailing.  He  had,  it  is  said,  received  a  sabre 
wound  in  his  leg.  However,  he  opened  a  window 
which  looked  into  the  open  space  where  the 
palace  of  Boris,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  dc- 
molbhed,  had  formerly  stood ;  the  window  was 
more  than  thirty  feet  above  the  ground,  but 
there  was  no  one  in  the  neighborhood,  and  he 
jumped  down.  In  his  fall  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  break  his  leg,  and  the  pain  was  so  intense  that 
he  fainted.  A  moment  after  he  recovered  his 
consciousness,  and  his  groans  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  a  few  StreUtz  fVom  a  neighboring 
guard-house,  who  recognized  him.  Moved  with 
compassion,  these  soldiers  lifted  bim  up,  gave 
iiim  some  water  to  drink,  and  seated  him  en  a 
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•tont  irhicli  remained  of  the  fonndiitions  of  the 
pftlace  of  Boris.  The  Tsar  now  regained  sufficient 
strength  to  speak  to  the  soldiers,  who  swore  to 
defend  him.  In  fact,  when  the  rebels  came  to 
demand  their  prey,  tbey  replied  by  discharging 
their  arquebuses,  and  killed  several  of  the  fore~ 
most  rioters.  But  soon  the  crowd  increased, 
attracted  by  the  tumult,  and  by  shouts  that  the 
Tsar  had  at  length  been  discovered.  The  Strclitz 
were  surrounded  and  threatened ;  they  were 
called  upon  to  give  up  the  impostor,  or  the  mob 
would  go  to  their  suburb  and  massacre  their 
wives  and  children,  who  had  been  left  there 
defenceless.  Then  the  frightened  Strelits  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  abandoned  the  wounded 
man.  With  horrib]e  acclamations  of  triumph,  the 
multitude  fell  upon  him,  and  dragged  him,  with 
blows  and  imprecations,  to  a  room  in  the  palace, 
which  had  been  already  pillaged.  As  Demetri- 
us, in  the  power  of  his  executioners,  pa&sed  be- 
fore his  prisoner  body-guards,  he  extended  his 
hand  towards  them  in  token  of  farewell,  but  did 
not  utter  a  word.  One  of  his  gentlemen,  a  Li- 
Tonian,  named  Furstenberg,  transported  with 
rage,  attempted  though  unarmed,  to  defend  him. 
The  rebels  transfixed  the  brave  fellow  with  a 
thousand  blows,  whilst  he  was  vainly  endeavor- 
ing to  preserve  His  master.  If  Demetrius  was 
not  instantaneously  massacred,  it  was  only  be- 
cause the  ingenious  hatred  of  his  assassins  wished 
to  prolong  his  sufferings.  He  was  stripped  of  his 
imperial  robes,  and  the  caftan  of  a  pastrycook  was 
thrown  over  him.  **  Look  at  the  Tsar  of  a|l  the 
Russias  !'*  shouted  the  rebels.  **  He  has  now  put 
on  the  dress  which  befits  him."  **  Dog  of  a  bas- 
tard,*' said  a  Russian  gentleman,  '*  tell  us  who 
you  are,  and  whence  you  came  !"  Demetrius 
eollected  all  his  remainmg  strength,  and,  raising 
Ills  voice,  said :  **  Every  one  of  you  knows  that 
I  am  your  Tsar,  the  legitimate  son  of  Ivan  Vas- 
silievitch.  Ask  my  mother  if  it  is  not  so  ;  or,  if 
you  desire  my  death,  at  least  give  me  time  to 
confess  myseltV  Thereupon,  a  trader  named 
Valomef,  breaking  through  the  press,  cried  out, 
'*  Why  talk  so  long  with  this  dog  of  a  heretic  ? 
This  is  how  I'll  shrive  this  Polish  piper!" 
And  he  fired  a  shot  from  his  arquebus  into  the 
breast  of  the  Tsar,  which  put  an  end  to  his 
agony. 

The  death  of  Demetrius  did  not  end  the 
eurious  episode  in  Russian  history  of  which 
he  was  tiie  chief  figure.  The  conspirators 
raised  their  leader,  Basil  Sohuisk^,  to  the 
throne ;  but  the  country  continued  in  a  state 
of  commotion  and  revolt  —  partly  on  account 
of  the  regrets  of  many  of  the  people  who  ad- 
mired the  slain  usurper  —  partly  on  account 
of  the  fresh  attempts  of  new  adventurers,  who 
pretended  that  Demetrius  had  not  been  slain, 
out  escaped.  With  one  of  these ,  who  assumed 
to  be  Demetrius  himself,  Marina,  the  wife  of 
the  slain  Tsar,  associated  herself — though 
with  a  very  bad  grace.  At  length,  order  was 
restored  by  the  deposition  of  Basil,  the 
aasassinatioQ  of  the  second  Demetrius,  and 
the  elevation  to  the  throne,  by  a  patriotic 
faction,  of  a  native  nobleman,  Michael  Roma- 
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nof,  the  founder  of  the  present  Russian  dy- 
nasty (Murch,  1613).  These  events,  consti- 
tuting A  kind  of  appendage  to  the  proper 
biography  of  the  first  Demetrius,  are  also  nar- 
rate in  considerable  detail  by  M.  Merim^. 
So  far  as  M.  M^rim^e  is  concerned,  the  real 
oriein  of  Demetrius,  his  real  name,  and  his 
real  antecedents,  still  remain  involved  in  mys- 
tery. We  are  somewhat  disappointed  at 
this  —  though  probably  it  was  inevitable  in 
the  state  of  the  evidence  ;  and  we  are  also  a 
little  disappointed  that  M.  M^rim^ehas  not 
attempted  a  more  profound  appreciation  of 
the  character  and  aims  of  the  impostor,  and 
of  the  function  of  imposture  in  general  as 
illustrated  by  his  case.  The  book  is,  never- 
theless, a  beautiful  piece  of  historical  writing, 
and  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  Russian  history.  It  appears  to  be  well 
translated. 
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BT  0.   D.   PBE5TICB. 

'T  IS  Mom —  the  sea-breeze  seems  to  bring 
Joy,  health,  and  freshness  on  its  wing  ; 
Bright  flowers,  to  me  all  strange  and  new. 
Are  glittering  in  the  early  dew, 
And  perfumes  rise  from  every  g^ove. 
As  incense  to  the  clouds  that  move 
Like  spirits  o'er  yon  welkin  clear  ; 
But  I  am  sad  —  thou  art  not  here  ! 

*T  is  Noon  —  a  calm,  unbroken  sleep 
Is  on  the  blue  wave  of  the  deep  ; 
A  soft  haze,  like  a  tuAry  dream. 
Is  floating  over  wood  and  streapo. 
And  many  a  broad  magnolia  flower. 
Within  its  shadowy  woodland  bower. 
Is  gleaming  like  a  lonely  star. 
But  I  am  sad — thou  art  afar ! 

'Tis  Eve — on  earth  the  sunset  skies 
Are  printing  their  own  Eden  dyes  ; 
The  stars  come  down  and  trembling  glow. 
Like  blossoms  on  the  wave  below. 
And  like  an  unseen  spirit,  the  breeze 
Seems  lingering  *mid  the  orange  trees. 
Breathing  its  music  round  the  spot ; 
But  I  am  sad  —  I  see  thee  not !  ^ 

'T  is  Midnight —  vrith  a  soothing  spell 
The  far-off  tones  of  ocean  swell  — 
Soft  as  the  mother's  cadence  mild, 
Low  bending  o'er  her  sleeping  child  , 
And  on  each  wandering  breeze  are  heard 
The  rich  notes  of  the  mocking-bird. 
In  man^  a  wild  and  wondrous  lay  ; 
But  I  am  sad — thou  art  away  ! 

I  sink  in  dreams — Low,  sweet  and  clear, 
Thy  own  dear  voice  is  in  mine  ear  ; 
Around  my  cheek  thy  tresses  tvrine. 
Thy  own  loved  hand  is  clasped  in  mine. 
Thy  own  soft  lip  to  mine  is  pressed. 
Thy  head  is  pillowed  on  my  breast ; 
Oh,  I  have  all  my  heart  holds  dear 
And  I  am  happy  —  thou  art  here  ! 
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/        9Vom  Honadiold  Wordte. 
SEVSXTT-EIQHT  YEARS  AQO. 

As  late  as  eight-and-twenty  years  since, 
across  the  open  road  at  the  great  western 
entrance  into  London,  between  the  triple 
arohwav  and  screen  of  the  Park  and  the 
triamphal  gateway  of  Gonstitation  Hiii,  there 
stretched  a  turnpike  ^ith  doable  lodges.  To 
that  turnpike,  half'  a  century  earlier,  I  wish 
the  reader  to  accompany  me.  An  unusual 
number  of  people  are  collected  (it  is  Thurs- 
day, the  3ra  of  August,  1775)  to  see  the  king 
and  queen  returning  from  the  drawing-room. 
It  is  not  much  of  a  show.  Not  eyen  a  gilt 
coach  figures  in  it,  or  a  prancing  horse,  or  a 
company  of  lancers  or  dragoons.  Only  a  stir 
is  perceiyed  at  the  farther  end  of  the  crowd, 
two  lines  are  formed,  and  through  them  come 
two  sedan  chairs,  each  surmounted  by  a  crown 
and  borne  by  two  men  in  the  royal  hyeries  — 
maiesty  inthe  one  exhibiting  itself  in  yery 
light  cloth  with  silyer  buttons ;  and  in  the 
other  wearing  lemon-colored  flowered  silk  on 
a  light  cream-colored  ground.  And  so, 
between  the  two  lines,  observing,  smiling,  and 
bowing  as  they  pass,  George  the  Third  and 
QUeen  Gharlotte  move  away ;  and  the  sight 
is  over. 

But  even  then,  for  one  person  in  the  crowd, 
the  scene  appears  not  to  lose  all  its  interest. 
He  is  a  small,  thin^  precise-looking  man,  in  a 
dress  of  grave,  square  cut,  with  a  hrge  bush 
wig,  yery  sharp  features,  long  nose  and  chin, 
a  keen,  restless  eye,  a  step  as  active  and  firm 
as  though  it  carried  sixteen  instead  of  sixty 
winters,  and  a  complexion  certainly  not  tanned 
by  an  English  sun.  But  he  speaks  English  ; 
and,  asking  of  one  who  stands  near  what  that 
noble  red-brick  house  is  that  bears  the  look 
of  haying  sprung  upauite  recently  at  the  eate 
of  Hyde  Park,  is  told  that  it  has  just  been 
built  by  the  Lord  Ghancellor  Apsley,  on 
ground  taken  6ut  of  the  park,  and  given  him 
tor  the  purpose  by  the  king. 

The  straneor  liad  probably  more  interest  in 
the  answer  than  be  expected  when  he  put  the 
question.  Within  that  house,  he  could 
hardly  fail  then  to  remember,  there  lived  with 
Ghancellor  Ansley  his  father.  Lord  Bathurst, 
the  celebrated  fnend  of  Pope  and  Swift ;  from 
whose  life,  wanting  now  out  nine  years  to 
complete  its  cycle  of  a  century,  Burke  had 
drawn  the  happy  illustration  which  he  had 
thrown  out  six  months  ago  in  the  House  of 
Gommons,  in  a  speech  already  admired  of  all 
men,  but  to  the  man  now  standing  by  Apsley 
pite  more  than  commonly  impressive.  Hav- 
ing to  move  certain  resolutions  for  a  basis  of 
conciliation  with  oar  American  colonies  in 
the  dispute  at  this  time  raging,  the  great 
orator  had  pointed  to  Lord  Bathurst's  venera- 
ble age,  fi^r  proof  that  within  the  short  period 
of  the  Ufe  of  man  oar  commercial  and  colonial 


prosperity  bad  risen,  and  for  warning  that  the 
same  brief  space  might  suffice  for  its  not  less 
rapid  fall.  Here  was  one,  said  Burke,  who 
had  lived  in  days  when  America  served  for 
little  more  than  to  amuse  Dutch  William's 
subjects  with  stories  of  savage  men  and 
uncouth  manners ;  who  had  survived  to  days 
when  as  much  as  England  had  won  through 
the  civilizing  conquests  and  settlements  of 
seventeen  hundred  yeara,  had  been  added  to 
her  by  that  very  America  in  the  course  of 
half  a  century ;  and  who  yet  might  be  spared 
to  see  these  fruits  of  man's  energy  blasted  by 
man's  folly,  and  all  this  glorious  prosperity 
withered  and  passed  away.  As  merely  a 
burst  of  eloquence,  this  was  a  thing  to  be 
remembered  ;  but  to  the  stranger  of  whom  I 
speak  it  possessed  a  nearer  interest.  For  if 
the  resolutions  with  which  it  closed  had  not 
been  contemptuously  rejected,  the  revolution 
which  had  driven  him  hero  into  exile  might 
not  in  his  days  have  begun.  If  concession  to 
those  American  colonies  of  the  right  of  taxing 
themselves,  of  the  right  of  trial  in  places 
where  offences  were  committed,  and  of  the 
privilege  of  iuries  in  admiralty  courts,  had 
found  more  than  seyenty*«i2ht  supporters  in  a 
house  of  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  mem- 
bers the  peal  of  musketry  which  hSi  broken 
over  Lexington  might  not  have  been  heard  by 
that  generation;  and  Mr.  Samuel  Gurwen, 
prosperous  merobant  and  judge  of  admiralty 
at  ^lem  in  New  England,  would  not  have 
found  himself,  a  sudden  fugitive  from  home, 
standing  before  Apsley  House  that  August 
afternoon. 

Two  days  after  the  Lexington  afSur  he  had 
taken  fli^^ht  from  the  port  of  Boston.  His 
little  native  town  of  Salem  was  then  in  a 
flame.  Some  weeks  earlier  he  had  been 
pointed  at  and  denounced  for  an  ardent 
loyalist ;  but  when  the  new  militia  bands  had 
once  crossed  arms  with  the  king's  troops,  this 
feeling  broke  all  bounds.  Everywhere  men 
who  had  claimed  the  right  to  uphold  opinions 
adverse  to  those  of  the  majority  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens, were  driven  forth  with  ignominy. 
We  are  told  to  forgive  our  enemies,  was  tne 
fierce  cry  which  rose  on  all  sides,  but  we  are 
not  told  to  forgive  our  friends.  Mr.  Gurwen 
thoueht  he  might  possibly  escape  unmolested 
in  Philadelphia  ;  but  on  arriving  there,  in  his 
procipitate  flight  from  Boston,  he  found  the 
militia  as  eager  to  put  shoulder  to  shoulder 
in  peaceful  Pennsylvania,  as  he  had  left  them 
in  puritan  Massachusetts ;  drums  were  beat- 
ing, colore  flying  ;  and  he  saw  two  companies 
of  armed  quakera,  commanded  by  Friend 
Samuel  Marshall,  and  Friend  Thomas  Miffin, 
parading  the  streets  of  the  draVcoated  city. 
So  there  was  nothing  left  for  this  poor  ex- 
colonial  judeo  of  admiralty,  but  to  put  him- 
self on  boara  a  schooner  bound  for  England, 
and  try  to  find  with  as  the  liberty  of  opinioa 
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which  America  was  then  too  bent  on  seizing 
for  herself  to  have  time  to  concede  to  her  of 
■(nring.  He  was  at  sea  nearly  two  months  ; 
and  lung  before  he  landed  at  Dover,  in  July, 
the  battle  of  Banker's  Hill  had  been  fought, 
and  all  hopes  of  peaceful  accommodation 
dosed. 

When  Judge  Curwen  fled  from  the  rebel- 
lious colonies  he  was  sixty  years  old,  when  he 
went  back  to  the  triumpnanc  young  republic 
he  was  sixty-nine  ;  and  of  the  eventful  years 
which  funned  the  interval  —  all  of  them 
passed  in  England,  and  all  with  the  usual 
penalties  of  exile,  though  some  with  more 
than  its  usual  enjoyment  —  he  left  a  curious 
record  in  a  diary  which  his  surviving  repre- 
sentatives printed  in  New  York  adoasen  years 
ago,*  and  m  which  those  past  days,  with  all 
their  pains  and  pleasures,  their  hopes  and 
their  misgivings,  still  live  for  us  with  a  vivid 
and  singular  reality.  For  the  record  was 
honest  and  genuine,  as  in  the  main  the  diarist 
himself  was.  He  does  not  appear,  indeed,  to 
naye  been  of  the  heroic  stuff  of  martyrs.  If 
the  liberty  of  opinion  he  craved  had  been  con- 
eeded  to  him,  it  would  probably  haveinyolved 
nothing  graver  than  the  liberty  to  change  his 
f»pinion  ;  for  he  was  clearly  a  man  impressible 
by  eyente,  and  would  probably  have  saved 
himself  a  very  long  yovage,  and  yery  ereat 
iooonvenienoe,  if  he  could  only  have  held  his 
tongne  till  afler  the  first  few  blows  were 
struok  in  the  war  of  his  fellow-citixens  for  in- 
dependence. Not  that  he  was  a  time-server 
•^  fiur  from  that ;  his  views  within  his  line  of 
■icht  were  steady  and  unwayerin^;  but  in 
pmitics  this  line  stretched  but  a  little  way, 
and  took  also  a  subseauent  not  dishonorable 
bias  from  his  ayowe<^  liking  for  his  native 
land.  In  other  respects  he  was  a  man  of  fair 
learning,  and  more  than  average  accomplish- 
ment; not  at  all  intolerant  of  opinions  at 
issue  with  his  own  ;  in  religion  a  dissenter  of 
the  class  still  most  prevalent  in  New  Eng- 
land, in  his  tastes  scnolarly  and  refined,  not 
Ill-read  in  general  literature,  prone  to  social 
enjoyments,  a  reasonably  good  critic  of  what 
be  saw  —  altogether  an  excellent  example  of 
the  class  of  men  out  of  whom  the  FVithers  and 
Fonnders  of  that  great  republic  sprang ;  and 
a  companion  not  less  pleasant  than  instructive 
to  pass  a  few  hours  with,  as  I  hope  the  reader 
wiU  find. 

If  he  also  finds,  as  he  moves  in  such  com- 
pany through  some  memorable  scenes  lone 
past,  that  on  all  sides  views  are  entertainea 
af  the  probable  results  of  this  quarrel  between 

•  It  was  printed  in  1842,  with  the  title  ot  Journal 
mtd  IdUtn  of  the  lait  Samuel  Cunoen,  Judge  of  Ad- 
minliy,  4rct  i  on  American  r^M^ee  in  England ; 
under  Uie  editorship  of  Mr.  Qeorge  Atkinson  Ward, 
M  Member  of  the  Kew  York  Historical  Society,  and 
^notary  Member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historieal 
iodety.** 


Great  Britun  and  her  Colonies,  which  at  the 
present  day  appear  almost  too  monstrous  for 
belief,  he  will  not  be  less  kindly  disposed  to 
the  elderly  New  Englander  who  felt  that  he 
could  only  resolve  by  headlong  flight  the 
many  awful  doubts  that  were  besetting  him 
of  what  must  follow  a  contest  so  uunatural. 
With  its  only  practical  issue.  Separation, 
staring  every  one  in  the  face  at  the  period  his 
diary  begins  —  no  one  is  bold  enough  to  con- 
front it.  The  idea  is  not  more  abhorrent  to 
Lords  North  and  George  Germaine  than  it  is 
to  Chatham  and  to  Burke.  It  will  appear  not 
less  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Curwen  ^s  sagacity 
than  of  his  humanity  that  he  constantly  urged 
conciliation,  because  he  held  steadily  to  the 
belief  that  America  never  would  be  conquered 
by  arms  ;  but  not  for  an  instant,  till  the  very 
last,  did  he  doubt  that  the  downfall  of  both 
countries  would  follow  fast  on  the  heels  of 
what  was  called  **  Independence."  And  all 
around  him,  whether  favorable  or  not  to  the 
claims  of  the  insurgent  colonists,  are  not  less 
firmly  of  that  opinion.  It  was  not  till  Mr. 
Curwen  had  been  living  more  than  two  years 
in  England,  that  (on  the  night  of  the  3rd 
September,  1777)  he  met  one  man  at  Bristol 
who  held  quite  diflerent  views.  This  eccentrie  , 
person  will  appear  in  our  second  chapter. 

But  whatever  errors  in  political  science 
might  be  prevalent — did  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  even  on  this  side  of  the  AHantic, 
though  much  ill-blood  had  been  violently 
stirr^,  desire  other  than  a  speedy  and  amica- 
ble dose  to  this  breaking  but  of  ^juarrel? 
Mr.  Curwen  tells  us,  no.  The  experience  of 
his  first  two  months  in  London  suflSced  to 
prove  to  him  that  though  the  upper  ranks, 
most  of  the  capital  stockholders,  and  the  prin- 
cipal nobility,  were  for  forcing  at  all  hazards 
supremacy  of  Parliament  over  the  insurgent 
colonies,  yet  from  the  middle  ranks 'downward 
the  people  were  decidedly  opposed  to  it. 
He  went  into  all  kinds  of  coflee-houses  (a 
better  index  of  public  opinion  in  those  days 
than  the  club-houses  since  haye  been),  and 
though  he  found  the  resistance  of  America 
the  standing  topic  of  dispute,  and  the  dispute 
**  something  warm,*'  yet  it  was  always  '*  with- 
out abuse  or  ill-nature."  Indeed,  in  one  of 
the  very  first  letters  he  had  to  write  out  after 
his  arrival,  when  he  had  not  .been  five  weeks 
in  London,  he  mentions  the  surprise  with 
which  he  had  found  **a  tenderness  in  the 
minds  of  many  here  for  America,  even  of  thoee 
who  disapprove  of  the  principles  of  an  entire 
independence  of  the  British  legislature,  and 
ardently  wish  an  effort  maj  be  made  to  ao- 
commooate. "  He  went  hardly  any  whero  into 
£kiglish  middle  class  society«that  he  did  not, 
at  the  outset  of  this  wrotched  quarrel,  find  a 
manly  tolerance  expressed  for  that  of  whioh 
he  confesses  he  haa  himself  in. America  been 
yery  fiur  from  equally  tokrank  There  was  one 
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house  indeed,  where,  with  thenohlest  echo  oF 
this  better  feeling,  he  might  also  have  heard 
a  noisier  and  more  violent  majority  eager  to 
welcome  extremities  from  which  the  bulk  of 
the  nation  recoiled ;  but  he  could  not  find  his 
way  into  it.  In  the  fourth  month  after  his 
arrival,  Burke  was  upholding  with  unabated 
and  unrivalled  eloquence  another  motion  in 
that  house  **  to  compose  the  present  troubles 
and  quiet  the  minds  of  His  Majesty's  subjects 
in  America,''  but  Mr.  Curwen  in  vain  exerted 
himself  to  obtain  admission.  After  another 
month,  Lord  North  in  a  very  different  spirit 
was  urging  there,  amid  Hear  Jiims  /  of  greater 
triumph  and  with  a  success  of  numbers  more 
potent  than  Burke  *8  reasoning  or  wit,  his  bill 
for  absolutely  prohibiting  all  future  commei^ 
oial  intercourse  with  America ;  and  still  Mr. 
Curwen  knocked  at  the  gallery  door  in  vain. 
He  remonstrated  at  last ;  he  spoke  to  Mr. 
George  Haylev,  M.  P.,  whom  he  met  in  the 
Strand ;  and  Mr.  Hayley,  an  active  and  bus- 
tling city  member  in  those  days,  now  faded 
out  of  human  memory,  could  only  assure  the 
respected  ex-judge  that  really  all  strangers  for 
the  present  time  must  be  excluded,  tor  the 
attendances  were  great,  the  floor  of  the  House 
•  too  small,  and  positively  the  members  them- 
selves could  not  get  on  without  the  gallery. 

But  if  he  must  wait  (it  is  onl;^  for  a  time) 
the  unbarring  of  those  inhospitable  doors, 
many  more  genial  ones  have  been  meanwhile, 
and  still  are,  opening  to  him.  Let  us  go  back 
a  little,  and  retrace  what  amusements  or 
occupations  they  were  that  relieved  the  first 
months  of  his  exile.  For  this  agitated  time 
ofiered  no  exception  to  the  law  which  prevails 
at  every  other,  and  which,  in  presence  of  the 
most  trivial  interests  that  can  engage  the 
-individua)  attention,  seems  to  dwarf  the 
mightiest  Jthat  a^ct  the  welfiue  of  the  world. 
^-Jt  is  of  course  not  really  so,  as  a  very  little 

•  reflection  teaches  us.  We  perceive  it  to  be 
the  result  of  one  of  the  wisest  of  providential 
arrangements,  that  when  we  penetrate  beneath 

•  the  surface  of  the  most  wide^spread  calami- 
*ties  that  absorb  the  attention  of  history,  we 
•bottld  find  the  ordinary  currents  of  human 
life  m6ving  on  with  little  suffering  or  disturb- 

.  aace ;  and  we  can  afford  to  leave  entirely  to 
the*use  of  jaded  men  of  fashion  such  regrets 
•as  Horace  Walpole  was  at  this  particular 
hour  indulging,  that  so  little  grief  should  be 

'  &lt  by  the  public  for  the  public  misfortunes, 

.  add  that  theatres,  operas,  parties,  dinings, 
merry-makings,  fashionable  preachings,  and 
Sundagr  evening  promenadings,  should  still  be 
in  prepress  just  as  usual,  though  armies  were 
surrendering,  fleets  showing  the  white  feather, 
and  an  incapable  ministry  despoiling  the 
Crown  «f  what  Horace  protests  is  **  its  brieht- 

>  est  jewel*'  —  the  Colonies  of  North  Amenoa ! 
Judge  Curwen  has  only  been  one  day  in 

•  LcmdoB^wheii  he  it  to  bo  diiooTerwi  strouing 


about  Westminster  Hall,  remarking  it  as 
something  odd  that  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
(then  Sir  Thomas  Sewell)  should  be  sitting 
in  court  with  liis  hat  on ;  finding  the  noise 
'*  much  greater  than  would  be  allowed  in  our 
American  courts;"  thinking  it  unbecoming 
the  dignity  of  a  judge  that,  in  place  of  per- 
emptorily checking  the  noise  and  confusion^ 
Mr.  Justice  Nares  should  actually  submit  to 
rise  out  of  his  seat,  step  forward,  and  lean 
down  to  hear ;  and  giving  other  intimations 
of  an  old-world  formality  and  love  of  grave 
precision  which  a  modem  visitor  firom  tho 
New  World  would  hardly  be  expected  to  dis- 
play. He  saw,  of  course,  on  this  and  on 
other  occasions  the  Chief  Justice,  and  thought 
his  manner  very  like  "  the  late  Judge  Dudley 
of  Massachusetts;"  all  but  those  peering 
eyes  of  his,  which  denoted  a  penetration  and 
comprehension  peculiarly  his  own.  After 
that  hard  look  at  Mansheld,  the  man  whoM 
eloquence  was  ever  loudest  against  bis  coun- 
trymen, and  whose  politics,  admired  in  bis 
tory  days  in  America,  now  appear  to  him  far 
less  palatable  in  these  days  of  exile  —  (an  **  ex- 
cellent judge  and  mischievous  politician"  is 
the  character  he  gives  of  him)  —  he  is  most 
anxious  to  get  sight  of  Wedderburn,  who  only 
last  year  had  flung  in  Benjamin  Franklin *8 
face  the  grossest  insult  that  language  could 
frame ;  and  in  Mansfield  *s  court  he  discovers 
the  indiscreet  and  fiery  little  Serieant,  but  not 
saying  anything  that  was  wortny  of  remem- 
brance. In  the  Common  Pleas  he  sees  Black* 
stone,  already  famous  across  the  Atlanti* 
as  the  author  of  the  Commentaries ;  and, 
before  leaving  Westminster  Hnll,  he  enter- 
tains himself  m  the  dommittee  chamber  of  the 
House  of  Commons  at  the  examination  of  the 
witnesses  in  the  case  of  the  Worcester  eleo- 
tion,  observing  the  M.  P.s  sitting  on  an  ele- 
vated bench  looking  like  a  court  of  sessions, 
and  noting  that  the  examination  is  carried  on 
by  advocates  *'  with  regularity  and  decency." 
From  the  law  courts  to  the  theatres  is  do 
violent  step,  reflecting  as  they  do  in  pretty 
equal  proportions  the  passions  and  humors 
of  life,  alike  dealing  largely  in  fictitious 
pathos  and  purchased'  buffoonery,  and  differ- 
ing mainly  in  the  fact  that  the  law  court  beats 
the  theatre  in  the  reality  of  the  catastrophes 
witnessed  ,or  inflicted  in  it.  Mr.  Curwen 
being  a  man  of  some  taste,  of  course  his  first 
attempt  was  to  see  Garrick ;  and  on  a  night 
when  he  was  acting  Hamlet,  he  foroed  hit 
way  into  Drury  Lano.  He  found  him  in  aU 
respects  greatly  above  the  standard  of  the  per- 
formers who  surrounded  him,  yet  thought  hioi 
even  more  perfect  in  the  expression  of  his  fiioe, 
than  in  the  accent  and  pronunciation  of  hit 
voice.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  tbt 
great  actor,  now  in  his  sixtieth  year,  wat 
arrived  at  his  last  season,  and  after  this  wat 
to  be  seen  no  more ;  a  fact  of  which  Mr. 
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Carwen  had  no  yery  agreeable  evidence  in 
attempting  to  get  into  Drury  Lane   a  few 
fnonths  later    to  see  him    play  Archer  in 
Farquhar*8  delightful  comedy,  when,  so  enor- 
mous was  the  crowd,  that  after  **  suffering 
thumps,  squeezes,  and  almost    suffi>cation, 
for  two  hours,"  he  was  obliged  to  **  retire 
without  effeeting  it/'    He  attempted  it  with 
no  better  success  a  few  weeks  later,  when  the 
dazaling  performance  of  Richard,  which  had 
first   startled    London    five^and-thirty    years 
before,  was  given  for  the  last  time;  when 
their  majesties  both  were  present,  the  theatre 
was  again  crammed  to  8uffv>cation,  and  Mr. 
Ourwen  again   turned  back  a  disappointed 
man.    He  had  to  console  himself  as  be  might 
with  Mrs.  Barry  at  Coven t  Garden,  where  he 
saw  and  admired  her  fine  person  in  Constance ; 
where  also  he  saw  a  lady  play  Macheath, 
thinking  it  '*  a  great  impropriety,  not  to  say 
indecency;"  where  he  thought  Quick  a  good 
actor,  too ;  and  discreetljr  singled  out  Moody 
for  praise  before  the  merits  of  that  performer 
were  publicly  acknowledged.     On  the  whole, 
though,  this  particular  time  was  but  a  dull 
time  for  theatres,  as  the  interval  between  the 
•inking  of  a  great  star  and  the  rising  of  any 
other  generally  is ;  and  there  seems  no  reason 
to  attribute  to  anything  but  the  correctness 
of  his  taste  the  formal  complaint  of  our 
American  critic,  that  he  has  no  wish  to  in- 
dulge a  cynical  or  surly  disposition,  yet  cannot 
help  declaring  that  he  finds  great  disappoint- 
ment at  the  London  theatrical  performances. 
The  bulk  of  the  actors  fell  below  his  idea  of 
just  imitation.    To  his  seeming  they  over 
acted,  underacted,  or  contradicted  nature ; 
the  nicest  art  of  the  stage,  which  is  to  mark 
the  lines  of  separation  between  humors  oi 
passions  bearing  to  each  other  only  general 
resemblances,  appeared  to  be  lost  altogether ; 
the  hero  was  a  onlly,  the  gentleman  a  coz 
eomb,  the  coxcomb  a  fuol,  the  fine  lady  af* 
fected,  insipid,  or  pert ;  and  nothing  but  the 
lower  grades  of  character,  the  gamesters, 
ehamber-maids,  or  footmen,  were  represented 
to  the  mark  of  what  was  true.    As  a  reward 
to  this  well-informed  lover  of  the  theatre,  how- 
ever, lor  reaching  London  so  late  as  the  last 
•enson  of  Garrick,  it  so  befell  that  he  did  not 
qoit  London  till  he  had  assisted  at  the  first 
saocess  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  saw  the  staee  as 
H  were  reawaken  at  the  inspiration  of  her 
genius. 

Nor  was  he,  meanwhile,  without  other 
resources.  He  went  to  Vaushall  Gardens, 
A  **  most  enchanting  spot"  in  those  days,  with 
glorious  gravelled  walks,  shrubberies,  illu- 
minated aiooves,  and  everywhere  such  myriads 
of  variopted  lamps,  that  the  lord  of  Straw- 
berry HiU  was  wont  to  protest  he  should  never 
Ugain  oare  a  button  for  trees  that  hadn't  red 
or  green  lamps  to  light  themselves  up  with. 
He .  took  boat  at  Temple  Staurs  and  went  to 


Ranelagh,  where  he  found  infinite  numbers 
of  well-dressed  people,  and  rubbed  up  against 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  French  Am- 
bassador. At  an  exhibition,  silly  enough 
in  itself,  called  Les  Ombres  ChinoiseSf  a  badly 
arranged  puppet-show,  he  saw,  among  several 
well-dressed  people  of  fashion,  an  elderly 
gentleman  with  a  star  on  his  coat,  who  was 
pointed  out  to  him  as  Lord  Temple  and  "  sup- 
posed author  of  Junitts,**  a  notion  which 
seems  strangely  to  have  slept  from  that  hour 
till  an  examination  of  the  Stowo  papers  re- 
awakened it  not  many  months  ago.  lie  went 
to  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  in  Pall 
Mall  (it  was  its  last  year  there),  and  was  vet 
more  struck  by  it  in  the  year  next  foUowmg 

—  its  first  in  Somerset  House.  In  a  very 
full  house  at  the  Haymarket,  he  he:ird  the 
humorous  George  Alexander  Stevens'  Lecture 
on  Heads ;  and  saw  subsequently  (of  course) 
an  imitation  and  attempted  iui  prove  men  t  of 
the  same,  where  the  heads  shone  forth  in 
transparency.  Captain  Cooke's  calling  forth 
elaborate  eulogium,  and  Lawrence  Sterne's 
the  accompaniment  of  a  pathetic  apostrophe  ; 

—  the  exhibitor  passing  afterwards  to  very 
surprising  tricks  with  cards,  and  windine  up 
the  whole  with  marvellous  imitations  of  the 
thrush,  blackbird,  skylark,  nightingale,  wood- 
lark,  and  quail.  But  sonss  more  wondrous 
than  these,  the  good  New  Englander  heard  on 
another  occasion  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
where,  in  honor  of  Handel  (the  musical  saint 
of  England,  he  exclaims,  whose  performances 
are  as  much  read  and  studied  as  Romish 
manuals  of  devotion  by  their  admirers),  A 
performance  of  the  oratorio  of  Messiah  was 
given,  with  an  effect  he  can  only  describe  by 
heaping  epithet  on  epithet,  as  noble,  grand, 
full,  sonorous,  awfully  majestic.  **  The  whoLs 
assembly  as  one,  rising,"  continues  the  ear- 
nest old  man,  *' added  a  solemnity  which 
swelled  and  filled  my  soul  with  an  —  I  know 
not  what,  that  exalted  it  beyond  itself,  bring- 
ing to  my  raised  imagination  a  full  view  of 
that  sacred  assembly  of  blessed  spirits  which 
surround  the  throne  of  God." 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  amusements 
that  our  great-grandfathers  and  great-grand- 
mothers patronized,  and  incident  to  which, 
not  seldom,  other  sights  more  grave  were 
intruded.  Thus,  when  our  American  holiday 
maker  was  crossing  Clerkenwell  Green  one 
day,  in  the  hope  of  passing  a  pleasant  evening 
in  company  with  a  fellow-refugee  from  New 
England,  **  Mr.  Copley,  the  limner,"  and  his 
family  (amone  whom  played  a  sprightly  child 
of  two  years  dd,  who  was  destined  to  become 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England),  he  was 
startled  by  the  sight  of  five  couple  of  boys 
chained  together ,  going  under  care  of  tipstaves  ■ 
to  Bridewell — an  exhibition,  we  gnove  to 
say,  which  remained  common  and  familiar  in 
the  same  quarter  for  more  than  half  a  century 
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afterwards.  On  another  occasion,  in  that 
same  neighborhood,  he  was  led,  by  an  awful 
cariosity,  having  heard  that  it  was  "  notori- 
ous for  Its  constant  supply  of  Tyburn,*'  into  a 
court  called  Blueberry  Alley,  which  he  found 
to  be  precisely  what  to  our  disgrace  such 
courts  remain  at  the  present  hour,  "  filled 
with  small,  huttish  kind  of  houses,  the  habi- 
tations of  fil  th  and  vice. * '  Haring  occasion  to 
cross  Hounslow  Heath,  his  attention  is  ar- 
rested by  **  three  monuments  of  human  folly 
and  divme  justice"  —  as  many  gibbets  with 
the  remains  of  so  many  wretches  hanging  in 
chains.  At  l^bum  itself,  he  sees  tnirteen 
executed  in  one  day ;  in  connection  with  which 
be  has  to  note  the  melancholy  consideration 
that  robberies  are  nevertheless  greatly  in- 
creasing, as  indeed  is  thieving  of  all  kinds  in 
the  metropolis.  Not  long  after,  he  beheld  a 
similar  exhibition  of  ten  suffering  in  one  day 
on  the  same  scafibld.  Quietly  walking  up 
Holbom  on  another  day,  shortly  afler  having 
seen  two  pickpockets  publicly  whipped  at  the 
Old  Bailey  (when  the  assemblea  mob  ex- 
pressed much  dissatisfaction  with  the  yery 
moderate  lashing  inflicted  on  the  oldest  of- 
fender, and  loudly  swore  "  he  had  bought  off 
Jack  Ketch'*),  he  found  a  throng  of  ordinary 
people  crowaing  round  a  chaise  filled  with 
young  children  of  about  seven  years  of  age, 
and,  inquiring  what  it  meant,  learnt  to  his 
horror  that  so  many  infants,  '*  capable  of 
beinj;  trained  to  useful  employments,  and  be- 
coming blessings  to  society,*'  were  already 
known  fur  haraened  young  sinners,  and  at 
that  instant  were  on  their  way  to  Newgate. 
What  was  his  amazement,  too,  to  find  a 
dereyman  of  the  church  of  England  suddenly 
carried  off  to  Poultry  Compter  on  a  charge 
of  forgery  —  his  real  name  Dodd,  but  better 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Macaroni  Doctor ; 
and  to  remember  that  this  was  the  same  rev- 
erend divine  whom,  not  many  months  before, 
he  had  heard  at  the  Magdalen  preaching,  from 
the  text,  Tliese  things  I  command  you^  that  ye 
love  one  another,  **  a  meet  elegant,  sen^ble, 
serious,  and  pathetic  discourse,  enough  to 
have  warmed  a  heart  not  callous  to  the  im- 
pressions of  pity,"  and  which  did  indeed  warm 
m>,  until  his  eyes  '*  flowed  with  tours  of  com- 
passion." 

The  tears  of  compassion  due  to  Doctor  Dodd 
in  the  pulpit,  however,  were  certainly  not  duo 
to  him  in  nis  more  proper  place,  the  prison ; 
and  Mr.  Curwen's  feeling,  when  he  heard 
what  his  previous  career  had  been,  took  the 
rery  difierent  and  more  natural  direction  of 
sarprise  that  such  a  man  should  have  been 
permitted  to  mount  the  pulpit  at  all.  But 
without  dwelling  upon  this,  or  seeking  to 
account  for  the  mdifferentism  which  at  that 
time  had  crept  into  the  church,  and  which 
the  vigorous  preaching  of  Wesley  and  Whit- 
field were  rapidly  driving  out  of  it,  lot  us 
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accompany  our  New  England  visitor  to  on« 
of  those  fashionable  Sunday  promenades,  at 
which  it  was  then  no  unusual  or  indecorous 
thing  to  find  yourself,  in  the  evening,  crowd- 
ing and  pushing  past  the  panon  under  whose 
pulpit,  in  the  morninj^,  you  bad  been  sitting 
with  reverent  attention  —  and  of  which  tha 
doctor  of  divinity  so  unexpectedly  committed 
to  the  Poultry  was  a  notea  and  constant  vis* 
ifcor. 

The  Sunday  evening  promenade,  says  Mr« 
Curwen  (and  the  remark  may  be  not  on- 
worthy  of  attention  with  such  a  question  as 
the  Sunday  admission  to  the  Sydenham  Pal> 
ace  still  undetermined),  had  been  invented 
because  lees  objectionable  places  of  amusement 
were  closed  by  enactment.  In  lieu  of  such, 
the  promenade  had  been  instituted  ^*  to  com- 
pensate for  twelve  tedious  hours*  interval  laid 
under  an  interdict  by  the  laws  of  the  country, 
as  yet  unrepealed  formally  by  the  legislature, 
though  eflbctually  so  in  the  houses  of  the 
great  and  wealthy,  from  whence  religion  and 
charity  are  but  too  generally  banished."  II 
was  held  at  the  house  (now  D'Almaine's)  in 
Soho  Square,  which  the  Lords  Carlisle  ooco- 

Sied  to  within  twenty  yean  of  this  date,  which 
[rs.  Comelys  had  afterwards  hired  for  her 
celebrated  balls  and  masquerades,  and  which 
—  on  that  ingenious  but  unsuccessful  lady'a 
retreat  from  it,  to  vend  asses'  milk  at  Knights* 
bridge  —  was  fitted  up  with  rooms  ^  ia  CA»- 
nois,  with  variegated,  lamp-lit  galleries,  with 
grottoes  of  natural  eveigreens,  with  wildcF- 
nesses  of  flowering  moss  and  grass,  with 
dimly-lighted  caves  of  spar  and  stalactite, 
with  Egyptian  recesses  mysterious  in  hiero- 
glyphic panellings,  and  with  tea-rooms  and 
tea-tables  for  accommodation  of  a  thousand 
promenoders.  The  employment  of  the  com- 
pany was  simply  walking  through  the  rooms, 
and  drinking  (when  they  could  get  it)  tea,  or 
co^e,  or  chocolate,  or  negus,  or  lemonade ; 
for  which  privilege  tickets  were  purchased  at 
the  doors,  costing  three  shillings  each.  What 
such  a  place  would  degenerate  into,*'  the 
reader  can  easily  imagine.  *' Though  it  is 
also  resorted  to  by  persons  of  irreproachable 
character,"  says  our  g^rave  and  elderly  friend, 
'*  among  the  wheat  will  be  tares ;  the  ladies 
were  rigged  out  in  gaudy  attire,  and  attended 
by  bucks,  bloods,  and  macaronies."  Full 
dress  he  found  not  requisite  ;  but  respectable 
habiliments  absolutely  so ;  and  on  the  night 
he  attended,  the  spurs  of  one  promensder 
caught  carelessly  in  a  lady's  flounce,  where- 
upon the  booted  individual  was  obliged  to 
apologize,  and  take  them  off.  Yet  very  diffi- 
cult it  must  have  been  for  anybody,  spurred 
or  not,  to  keep  clear  of  the  flounces,  seeing 
that  the  ladies  appear  to  have  come  uniformly 
in  two  divisions,  of  which  the  first  swept  their 
track  by  bug  trails,  and  the  othor  by  eoor* 
mous  hoops  and  petticoats.    A  good  thousand 
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thronged  the  rooms  on  the  night  when  Mr. 
Cnrwea  was  there ;  and  such  was  the  jostling, 
interfering,  and  elbowing,  that,  for  his  own 
port,  he  tolls  us,  being  old  and  small,  he  re- 
ceived more  than  a  score  of  full  butt  ren- 
counters with  dames  in  full  sweep,  and  had 
to  admire  the  greater  experience  with  which 
the  yet  more  ancient  Uuke  of  Queensbery 

Siloted  his  perilous  way.  Of  the  accommo- 
atlon  in  other  respects,  he  also  enables  us  to 
judge.  He  made  fifteen  yain  attempts  to  get 
a  dish  of  tea ;  and  when  served  at  last,  it  was 
in  a  slovenly  manner,  on  a  dirty  tea-stand. 
Of  ail  the  commoner  tea  resorts  he  had  al- 
ready had  experience;— he  knew  Bagnigge 
Wells,  White  Conduit  House  was  not  strange 
to  him,  nor  was  he  unfamiliar  with  the  Do^ 
and  Duck ;  —  but  never,  in  the  humblest  of 
such  places  of  public  resort,  had  he  seen  the 
company  treated  with  so  little  respect  by 
servants,  as  here.  With  Ranehigh,  whose 
yacation  it  pretended  to  supply,  it  was  not  in 
that  respect  comparable;  Vauxhall  was  a 
thousand  times  more  agreeable ;  and  taking 
himself  off  at  the  early  hour  of  twelve,  it  was 
with  no  small  content  Mr.  Curwen  found  him- 
self once  more  safe  in  his  own  lodgings. 

And  now,  week  had  crept  on  after  week, 
month  after  month,  and  he  was  in  the  second 
Tear  of  his  exile.  The  war  that  had  driven 
him  here  was  raging  more  furiously  than 
ever;  his  wife,  Abigail,  who  had  refused  to 
accompany  him  on  his  flight,  had  been  obliged 
to  pay  ten  pounds  in  Salem  to  find  a  man  fur 
the  American  army  in  his  stead ;  George 
Washington  was  proclaimed  Lord  Protector 
of  the  thirteen  independent  stetes  ;  the  hope, 
which  even  Jeflferson  once  entertained,  tnat 
England  and  her  colonies  might  have  been  a 
fireo  and  a  great  people  together,  was  forever 


gone  ;  and  nothing  remained  for  such  as  held 
the  ex-judge  *s  moderate  opinions,  but  to  pre- 
pare for  a  lengthened  exile.  Exactly  twelve 
months  were  passed  since  he  landed  at  Dover, 
and  here  was  a  letter  just  come  from  a  friend 
at  Salem  —  *'  filled  with  American  fancies," 
Heaven  help  them !  Nothing  was  dwelt  upon 
in  it  but  their  power,  strength,  grandeur,  and 
prowess  by  land  and  sea ;  toeir  policy,  patri- 
otism,  industry ;  their  progress  in  the  useful 
arts,  and  their  fixed  determination  to  with- 
stand the  attacks  of  tyranny  —  '*  et  cetora, 
etcetera,  etcetera,"  adds  Mr.  Curwen,  impa- 
tient of  his  correspondent's  extravagance. 
For  he  feels,  alas!  that  too  soon,  to  their 
sorrow,  these  fanciful  notions,  like  Ephraim's 
goodness,  will  '*  vanish  as  the  morning  cloud 
and  early  dew"  into  the  land  whither  all  such 
fatal  delusions  sooner  or  later  pass.  But, 
meanwhile,  he  may  not  shrink  from  the  con- 
clusion such  letters  put  before  him.  He  must 
no  longer  hope  to  measure  his  residence  in 
England  by  the  probabilities  of  weeks  or 
months,  but  by  the  sad  certainty  of  years. 

London,  then,  can  be  no  place  for  his  con- 
tinued abode.  It  is  too  expensive  for  the 
narrow  means  to  which  the  necessities  at- 
tendant on  his  flight  restrict  him.  He  must 
visit  some  of  the  leading  country  towns  to 
ascertain  whether  without  the  cost  of  Lon- 
don, yet  not  wholly  apart  from  the  cultivated 
society  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed,  his 
mode  of  life  may  be  able  to  adapt  itself  to  his 
altered  circumstances.  And  perhaps,  at  some 
early  day,  the  reader  will  not  object  to  accom- 
pany him  on  this  proposed  ramble  through 
the  leading  towns  of^OId  England,  and  mark 
how  little  or  how  much  they  may  still  retain 
of  what  their  visitor  from  New  England  ob- 
served in  them  Seventy-Eight  Years  Ago. 


SPARE  MT  HEART  FROM  OROWING  OLD. 

BT  CHASLBS  H.   HIT0HIN03. 

Olo  Time,  I  ask  a  boon  of  thee  — 

Thou  'st  stripped  my  hearth  of  many  a  fHend, 
Ta'en  half  my  joys  and  all  my  glee  — 

Be  just  for  once,  to  make  amend  ; 
And,  since  thy  hand  mu$t  leave  its  trace, 

Turn  locks  to  gray,  turn  blood  to  cold  — 
Do  what  thou  wilt  with  form  and  face. 

But  spare  my^heart  from  growing  old. 

I  know  thou  'st  ta'en  fVom  many  a  mind 

Its  dearest  wealth,  its  choicest  store, 
And  only  lingering  left  behind 

0*er-wise  Experience*  bitter  lore. 
'T  is  sad  to  mark  the  mind's  decay, 

Feel  wit  grow  dim  and  memory  cold  — > 
Take  these,  old  Time,  take  all  away. 

But  spare  n\y  heart  from  growing  old. 

Qive  me  to  live  with  Friendship  still, 
And  Hope  and  Love  till  life  be  o'er  — 

Let  be  the  first  the  final  chill 
That  bids  the  bosom  bound  no  more ; 


That  so,  when  I  am  passed  away, 
And  in  my  grave  lie  slumbering  cold, 

With  fond  remembrance  fHenda  may  say, 
**  His  heart,  his  heart  grew  never  old." 


DEATH. 

MfiHOnoHT  a  change  came  o'er  me,  strange  yet 
sweet, 

As  if  nnmanacled  a  captive  sprung  ; 
Lightness  for  dull  incumbrance,  wings  for  f^t. 

The  heav^  and  the  weak  asunder  flung  ; 
To  sink,  to  sail,  to  fly  were  all  the  same  ; 

No  weight,  no  weariness  ;  unfleshed  and 
free ; 
Pure  and  aspirins  as  the  ethereal  flame. 

With  the  full  strength  of  immortality  ; . 
Reason  clear,  passionless,  serene,  and  bnght. 

Without  a  prejudice,  without  a  stain, 
Unmineled  and  immaculate  delight. 

Without  the  shadow  of  a  fear  or  pain—* 
A  whisper  gentle  as  a  zephyr's  breath 
Spake  in  mine  ear,  "  Tius  Libxbtt  is  Diaib.' 
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THE  WELL  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 


Vhon  Bentiey's  Bfiscellanj. 

THE  WELL  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

A  TALI  07  THE  PBAIKIX.      VODNDSD  ON  FACT. 

•      BY  MBS.   MOODIB. 
AUTHOA  OP  "  BOCGBIXa  IT  U  TBI  ■08H.** 

In  Tain  you  urge  me  to  forget 

That  fearful  night  —  it  haunts  me  yet ; 

And  Btampt  into  my  heart  and  brain, 

The  awftd  memory  will  remain } 

Yea,  e*en  in  sleep  that  ghostly  sight 

Betums  to  shake  my  soul  each  iilght.  —  8.  H. 

Richard  Steel  was  the  son  of  ono  of  those 
small  landholders  who  are  fast  disappearing 
from  Merry  Old  England.  His  father  left  him 
the  sole  possessor  of  twenty-five  acres  of  arable 
land,  ana  a  snue  little  oottage,  which  had  de* 
soonded  from  father  to  son,  through  many 
generations. 

The  ground-plot,  which  had  been  sufficient 
to  maintain  his  honest  progenitors  for  several 
ages,  in  the  palmy  days  of  Britain's  glory  and 
independence , ere  her  vast  resources  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  few,  and  left  the  many  to  starve, 
was  not  enough  to  provide  for  the  wants  of 
our  stout  yeoman  and  his  family ;  which  con- 
sisted at  that  period  of  three  sons  and  one 
daughter,  a  lovely,  blooming  girl  often  years, 
or  thereabouts.  Richard  and  his  boys  toiled 
with  unceasing  diligence ;  the  wife  was  up  late 
and  early,  and  not  one  moment  was  left  un- 
employed ;  and  yet  they  made  no  headway, 
but  every  succeeding  year  found  them  in  ar- 
rears. 

**  Jane,"  said  the  yeoman  one  evening, 
thoughtfully,  to  his  wifo,  after  having  blessed 
his  homely  meal  of  skimmed  milk  and  brown 
bread,  **  couldst  thee  not  have  given  us  a  little 
tf^t  to-night  ?  Hast  thee  forgotten  that  it  is 
our  Annie 's  birthday  ?  *  * 

**  No,  Richard,  I  have  not  forgotten  :  how 
could  I  forset  the  anniversary  of  the  day  that 
made  us  all  so  happy?  But  times  are  bad  ; 
I  could  not  spare  toe  money  to  buy  sugar  and 
plums  for  the  cake ;  and  I  wanted  to  sell  all 
the  butter,  in  order  to  scrape  together  enough 
to  pay  the  shoemaker  for  making  our  darling's 
shoes.  Annie  knows  that  she  is  infinitely 
dear  to  us  all,  though  we  cannot  give  her  lux- 
uries to  prove  it." 

'*It  wants  no  proof,  dear  mother,"  said 
the  young  girl,  flinging  her  round,  but  sun- 
burnt arms  about  her  worthy  parent's  neck. 
"  Your  precious  love  is  worth  the  wealth  of 
the  whole  world  to  me.  I  know  how  fond 
you  and  dear  father  are  of  me,  and  I  am  more 
than  satisfied." 

*' Annie  is  right,"  said  Steel,  dropping  his 
knife  and  holding  out  his  arms  for  a  caress. 
'^  The  world  could  not  purchase  such  love  as  we 
feel  for  her ;  and  let  us  bless  God  that,  poor 
though  we  be,  we  are  all  here  to-night,  well 
and  strong,  ay,  and  rich,  in  spite  of  our  homely 
fare,  in  each  other's  afi^tions.  What  say 
jou,  mj  boys?"    And  be  glanced  with  pa- 


rental pride  on  the  three  fine  lads,  wboM 
healthy  and  honest  countenances  might  well 
be  contemplated  with  pleasure,  and  affird 
subjects  for  hopeful  anticipations  fur  the  fu- 
ture. 

"  We  are  happy,  father,"  said  the  eldeet, 
cheerfully. 

**  The  cakes  and  spiced  ale  would  have 
made  us  happier, '  *  said  the  second.  *  *  Mother 
makes  such  nice  cakes !" 

**  So  she  does,"  cried  the  third.  **  It  seems 
so  dull  to  have  nothing  nice  on  Annie's  birth- 
day. I  should  not  care  a  fig  if  it  were  Dick's 
birthday,  or  Owen's,  or  mine;  but  not  to 
drink  Annie's  health  seems  unlucky.^' 

*'  You  shall  drink  it  yet,"  said  Annie,  laugh- 
ing. 

**  In  what?"  asked  both  the  boys  in  a 
breath. 

''In  fine  spring  water!"  And  she  fiUed 
their  mugs. 

''  Better  God  never  gave  to  his  creatures. 
How  bright  it  is !  How  it  sparkles !  I  will 
never  from  this  day  ask  a  finer  drink.  Here  is 
health  to  you,  my  brothers,  and  may  we  never 
know  what  it  is  to  lack  a  draught  of  pure 
water!" 

Annie  nodded  to  her  brothers,  and  drank 
off  her  mug  of  water ;  and  the  good-natured 
fellows,  who  dearly  loved  her,  followed  her 
example. 

Oh,  little  did  the  gay-hearted  girl  think,  in 
that  moment  of  playtul  glee,  of  the  price  she 
was  one  day  destined  to  pay  for  a  drink  of 
water! 

The  crops  that  year  were  a  failure,  and  the 
heart  of  the  strong  man  began  to  droop.  He 
felt  that  labor  in  his  native  land  would  no 
loneer  give  his  children  bread,  and,  unwilling 
to  sink  into  the  lowest  chiss,  he  wisely  re- 
solved, while  he  retained  the  means  of  doing 
80,  to  emirate  to  America.  His  wife  made 
no  opposition  to  his  wishes  ;  his  sons  were 
delighted  with  the  prospect  of  any  change  for 
the  better,  and  if  Annie  felt  a  passing  pang 
at  leaving  the  daisied  fields,  and  her  pretty 
playmates,  the  lambs,  she  hid  it  from  her  pa- 
rents. The  dear  homestead,  with  its  quiet 
rural  orchard,  and  trim  hedgerows,  fell  to  the 
hammer ;  nor  was  the  sunburnt  cheek  of  the 
honest  yeoman  unmoistened  with  a  tear, 
when  he  saw  it  added  to  the  enormous  posses- 
sions of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

After  the  sale  was  completed,  and  the 
money  it  brought  dul^  paid.  Steel  lost  no 
time  m  preparing  for  his  emigration.  In  less 
than  a  fortnight  he  had  secured  their  passa^ 
to  New  York,  and  they  were  already  on  their 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  Favored  by  wind 
and  weather,  af^r  the  first  eflects  of  the  sea 
had  worn  off,  they  were  comfortable  enough. 
The  steerage  passengers  were  poor,  but  re- 
spectable English  emigrants,  and  they  mado 
several  pleasant  acquaintances  among  them. 
One  fiimily  especially  attracted  their  attention. 
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tnd  BO  far  engaged  their  afiections  daring  the 
tedious  Toynge,  that  they  entered  into  on 
agreement  to  settle  in  the  same  neighborhood. 
]£r.  Atkins  was  a  widower,  with  two  sons, 
the  ages  of  Richard  and  Owen,  and  an  elder 
sister,  a  primitive,  gentle  old  woman,  who 
had  been  once  both  wife  and  mother,  but  hod 
outlived  all  her  family.  Abigail  Winchester 
(for  80  she  was  called)  took  an  especial  fancy 
to  our  Annie,  in  whom  she  fancied  that  she 
recognized  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  daugh- 
ter whom  she  had  lost.  Her  affection  was 
warmly  returned  by  the  kind  girl,  who,  by  a 
thousand  little  attentions,  strove  to  evince  her 
gratitude  to  Abigail  fur  her  good  opinion. 

They  had  not  completed  half  their  voyage 
before  the  scarlet  fever  broke  out  among  the 
passengers,  and  made  dreadful  havoc  among 
the  younger  portion.  Stedl's  whole  family 
were  down  with  it  at  the  some  time,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  constant  nursing  of  himself  and 
his  devoted  partner,  and  the  unremitting  at- 
tentions of  Abieail  Winchester,  who  never 
left  the  sick  ward  for  many  nights  and  days, 
the  two  youngest  boys  died,  and  were  com- 
mitted to  the  waters  of  the  great  deep  before 
Annie  and  Richard  recovered  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  dreadful  loss.  This  threw  a  sad 
gloom  over  the  whole  party.  Steel  said 
nothing,  but  he  often  retired  to  some  comer 
of  the  ship  to  bewail  his  loss  in  secret.  His 
wife  was  wasted  and  worn  to  a  shadow,  and 
poor  Annie  looked  the  ghost  of  her  former 
self. 

**  Had  we  never  left  England,"  she  thought, 
**  my  brothers  had  not  died."  But  she  was 
wrong ;  God,  who  watches  with  parental  love 
over  all  his  creatures,  knows  the  best  season 
in  which  to  reclaim  His  own ;  but  human 
love  in  its  vain  yearnings  is  slow  in  receiving 
this  great  truth.  It  lives  in  the  present,  lin- 
gers over  the  past,  and  cannot  bear  to  give  up 
that  which  now  is  for  the  promise  of  that 
which  shall  be.  The  future  separated  from 
the  things  of  time  has  always  an  awful  as- 

S'  ict.  A  perfect  and  childlike  reliance  upon 
od  can  alone  divest  it  of  those  thrilling 
doubts  and  fears  which  at  times  shake  the 
firmest  mind,  and  ui^  the  proud,  unyielding 
spirit  of  man  to  cleave  so  strongly  to  kindred 
dust. 

The  sight  of  the  American  shores,  that  the 
poor  lads  had  desired  so  eagerly  to  see,  seemed 
to  renew  their  grief,  and  a  sadder  party  never 
set  foot  nnon  a  foreign  strand  than  our  emi- 
g/naxt  and  his  fiimily. 

Steel  had  brought  letters  of  introduction  to 
a  respectable  merchant  in  the  city ;  who  ad- 
vised him  to  purchase  a  tract  of  land  in  the 
then  new  State  of  Illinois.  The  beauty  of  the 
somitry,  the  fine  climate,  and  firuitful  soil, 
were  urged  upon  him  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner. The'  merchant  had  scrip  to  dispose  of  in 
that  remote  settlemeot,  ona^  as  is  osoal  in 


such  cases,  he  consulted  his  own  interest  in 
the  matter. 

Steel  thought  that  the  merchant,  who  was 
a  native  of  the  country,  must  know  best  what 
would  suit  him  ;  and  he  not  only  became  a 
purchaser  of  land  in  Illinois,  but  induced  his 
new  friends  to  follow  his  example. 

We  will  pass  over  their  jouraey  to  the  Far 
West.  The  novelty  of  the  scenbs  through 
which  they  passed  contributed  not  a  little  to 
raise  their  drooping  spirits.  Richard  bad  re- 
covered his  health,  and  amused  the  party  not 
a  little  by  his  lively  anticipations  of  the  fu- 
ture. They  were  to  have  the  most  comfort- 
able log-house,  and  the  neatest  farid  in  the 
district.  He  would  raise  the  finest  cattle 
the  largest  crops,  and  the  best  garden  stuff  in 
the  neighborhood.  Frugal  and  industrious 
habits  would  soon  render  them  wealthy  and 
independent. 

His  mother  listened  to  these  sallies  with  a 
delighted  smile ;  and  even  the  grave  yeoman's 
brow  relaxed  from  its  habitual  irown.  Annie 
entered  warmly  into  all  her  brother*s  plans ; 
and  if  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fine  castle 
in  the  air,  she  certainly  provided  the  cement 
and  all  the  lighter  materials. 

As  their  long  route  led  them  Airther  from 
the  habitations  of  men,  and  deeper  and  deeper 
in^  the  wilderness,  the  stern  realities  of 
their  solitary  locality  became  hourly  mors 
apparent  to  the  poor  emigrants.  They  began 
to  think  that  thev  bad  acted  too  precipitately 
in  ^inz  so  far  back  into  the  woods,  unao- 
quatnted  as  they  were  with  the  usages  of  the 
country.  But  repentance  came  too  lute ;  and, 
when  at  length  they  reached  their  destination, 
they  found  themselves  upon  the  edge  of  a 
vast  forest,  with  a  noble  open  prairie  stretch- 
ing away  as  far  as  the  eye  coula  reach  in  front 
of  them,  and  no  human  habitation  in  sight, 
or  indeed  existing  for  miles  around  them. 

In  a  moment  the  yeoman  comprehended 
all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  his  situation ; 
but  his  was  a  stout  heart,  not  easily  daunted 
by  circumstances.  He  possessed  a  vigorous 
constitution  and  a  strong  arm  ;  and  be  was 
not  alone.  Richard  was  an  active,  energetio 
lad,  and  his  friend  Atkins,  and  his  two  sons, 
were  a  host  in  themselves.  Having  settled 
with    hb   guides,   and    ascertained    by  ths 

maps,  that  he  had  received  at  Mr. 's  office, 

the  extent  and  situation  of  his  new  estate, 
he  set  about  unyoking  the  cattle  which  bs 
had  purchased,  and  securing  them,  while 
Atkins  and  his  sons  pitched  a  tent  for  ths 
night,  and  collected  wood  for  their  fire.  Ths 
young  people  were  in  raptures  with  the  ocean 
of  verdure,  redolent  witn  blossoms,  that  lay 
smiling  in  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  befiws 
them ;  never  did  garden  appear  to  them  so 
lovely,  as  that  vast  wilderness  of  sweets, 
planted  by  the  munificent  hand  of  Nature 
with  such  profusd  magnificence.    Annie  ooold 
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icarcely  tear  herself  away  (rom  the  encbant- 
log  scone,  to  assist  her  mother  in  preparing 
their  evening  meal. 

**  Mother,  where  shall  we  get  water  t"  asked 
Annie,  glancing  wistfully  toward  their  empty 
cask ;  ^'  I  have  seen  no  indications  of  water 
for  the  last  three  miles." 

<*  Annie  has  raised  a  startling  doubt,"  said 
Steel;  *' I  can  perceive  no  appearance  of 
stream  or  creek  in  any  direction. 

**Hist!  father,  do  you  hear  that!"  cried 
Richard.  **The  croaking  of  those  frogs  is 
music  to  me  just  now,  for  I  am  dying  with 
thirst  ;'^and,  seizing  the  can,  he  ran  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  discordant  sounds. 

It  was  near  dark  when  he  returned  with 
his  pailful  of  clear  cold  water ;  with  which 
the-  whole  of  the  party  blaked  their  thirst, 
before  asking  any  questions. 

**  What  delicious  water — as  clear  as  cirstal 
— as  cold  as  ice!  How  fortunate  to  obtain 
it  so  near  at  hand!"  exclaimed  several  in  a 
breath. 

**  Ay,  but  it  is  an  ugly  place,"  said  Richard 
thoughtfully.  **  I  should  not  like  to  eo  to  that 
well  at  early  day,  or  after  night-fall."' 

"  Why  not,  mv  boy!" 

*'  It  is  in  the  noart  of  a  dark  swamp,  just 
about  a  hundred  yards  within  the  forest ;  and 
the  water  trickles  from  beneath  the  roots,  of 
an  old  tree  into  a  natural  stone  tank ;  but  all 
around  is  involved  in  frifbtful  gloom ;  I 
&ncied  I  heard  a  low  growl  as  I  stooped  to 
fill  my  pail,  while  a  horrid  speckled  snake 
glided  from  between  my  feet,  and  darted  hiss- 
mg  and  rattling  its  tail  into  the  brake. 
Father,  you  must  never  let  any  of  the  people 
go  alone  to  that  well." 

The  yeoman  laughed  at  his  son*s  fears,  and 
shortly  afler  the  purt^  retired  into  the  tent, 
and,  overcome  with  fatigue,  were  soon  asleep. 

The  first  thing  that  engaged  the  attention 
of  our  emigrants  was  the  erection  of  a  log 
shanty  for  the  reception  of  their  respective 
fiimihes.  This  important  task  was  soon  ao- 
oomplished.  Atkins  preferred  the  open  prai- 
rie for  the  site  of  his;  but  Steel,  for  the 
nearer  proximity  of  wood  and  water,  chose 
the  edge  of  the  forest,  but  the  habitations  of 
the  pioneers  were  so  near  that  they  were 
withm  call  of  each  other. 

To  fence  in  a  piece  of  land  for  their  cattle, 
jmd  prepare  a  plot  for  wheat  and  com  for  the 
ensuing  year,  was  the  next  thing  to  be  ac- 
complished ;  and  by  the  time  these  prepara- 
tions were  completed  the  long  bright  summer 
had  passed  away,  and  the  fall  was  at  hand. 
Up  to  this  period  both  fiimilies  had  enjoyed 
excellent  health,  but  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, Annie,  and  then  Richard,  fiiU  sick 
with  intermittent  fever,  and  old  Abigail 
kindly  came  across  to  help  Mrs.  Steel  to 
nurse  her  suffering  children.  Medical  aid 
was  not  to  be  had  in  that  remote .  place,  and 


beyond  simple  remedies,  which  were  perfectlT 
inefficacious  in  their  situation,  the  poor  chil- 
dren's only  chance  for  life  was  their  youth, 
a  good  sound  constitution,  and  the  meroifnl 
interposition  of  a  benevolent  and  overruling 
Providence. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  a  sultry  day 
that  Annie,  burning  with  fisver,  implored  the 
faithful  Abigail  to  give  her  a  drink  of  oold 
water.  Hastening  to  the  wator^sask,  the  old 
woman  was  disappointed  by  finding  it  ei- 
hausted,  Richard  having  drunk  the  last  drop, 
who  was  still  raving  in  the  delirium  of  fever 
for  more  drink. 

"  My  dear  child,  there  is  no  water." 

"  Oh  !  lam  burning  —  dying  with  thirst ! 
Give  me  but  one  drop,  dear  Abigail — one 
drop  of  cold  water !" 

tlust  then  Mrs.  Steel  returned  from  milkino; 
the  cows,  and  Abigail  proffered  to  tho  lips  or 
the  child  a  bowl  or  new  milk,  but  she  shrank 
firom  it  with  disgust,  and,  sinking  back  on 
her  pillow,  murmured,  **  Water !  water !  for 
the  love  of  God  !  give  me  a  drink  of  water !" 

*<  Where  is  the  pail!"  said  Mrs.  Steel.  •<  I 
don't  much  like  going  alone  to  that  well; 
but  it  is  still  broad  day,  and  I  know  that  in 
reality  there  is  nothing  to  fear;  I  cannot 
bear  to  hear  the  child  moan  for  drink  in  thai 
terrible  way." 

**  Dear  mother,"  said  Richard,  faintly, 
**  don't  go ;  fiiither  will  be  in  soon ;  we  can 
wait  till  then." 

''Oh!  the  poor  dear  child  is  burning!" 
cried  Abigail ;  '*  she  cannot  wait  till  then  ; 
do,  neighbor,  jgp  for  the  water ;  I  will  stay 
with  the  children,  and  put  out  the  milk  while 
you  are  away." 

Mrs.  Steel  left  the  shanty,  and  a  few 
minutes  after,  the  patiente,  exhausted  by 
suffering,  fell  into  a  profound  sleep.  Abigail 
busied  herself  scalding  the  milk-pans,  and,  in 
her  joy  at  the  young  people's  cessation  fcom 
pain,  foreotc  the  mother  altogether.  About 
half  an  hour  had  elapsed,  and  the  mellov 
light  of  evening  had  faded  into  night,  when 
Steel  returned  with  his  oxen  from  the  field. 
.  The  moment  he  entered  the  shanty  he  went 
up  to  the  bed  which  contained  his  sick 
children,  and,  satisfied  that  the  fever  was 
abating,  he  looked  round  for  his  supper,  sur- 
prised that  it  was  not,  as  usual,  reaay  for  him 
upon  the  table. 

''  No  water!"  be  cried,  '*  in  the  cask,  and 
supper  not  ready.  After  working  all  da^  in 
the  Duming  sun,  a  man  wants  to  have  thing* 
made  comfortable  fi)r  him  at  night.  Mrs. 
Winchester,  are  you  here!  Where  is  my 
wife  !'*- 

**  Merciful  goodness!"  exclaimed  the  old 
woman,  turning  as  pale  as  death,  *'  is  she  not 
back  from  the  well  f" 

**The  well!"  cried  Steel,  grasping  her 
arm ;  «*  how  long  has  she  been  gone  f" 
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"This  half  hour,  or  more." 

Steel  made  no  answer  —  his  cheek  was  as 
pale  as  her  own ;  and,  taking  his  gun  from  the 
oeam  to  which  it  was  slunff,  he  carefully 
loaded  it  with  ball ;  and,  without  uttering  a 
word,  left  the  house. 

Day  still  lingered  upon  the  open  prairie, 
bat  the  moment  he  entered  the  oush  it  was 
deep  night.  He  had  crossed  the  plain  with 
rapid  strides,  but  as  he  approached  tne  swamp, 
bis  step  became  slow  and  cautious.  The  well 
wna  in  the  centre  of  a  jungle,  from  the  front 
of  which  Richard  had  cleared  away  the  brush 
to  fiicilitate  their  access  to  the  water ;  as  he 
drew  near  the  spot,  his  ears  were  chilled  by  a 
low  deep  growling,  and  the  crunching  of 
teeth,  as  if  some  wild  animal  was  devouring 
the  bones  of  its  prey.  The  dreadful  truth, 
withf  all  ite  shocking,  heart-revolting  reality, 
flashed  upon  the  mind  of  the  yeoman,  and  for 
a  moment  paralyzed  him.  The  precincts  of 
the  well  were  within  range  of  his  rifle,  and 
dropping  down  upon  his  hands  and  knees,  and 
nerving  his  arm  for  a  clear  aim,  he  directed 
hi3  gaze  to  the  spot  from  whence  the  fatal 
sounds  proceeded.  A  little  on  one  side  of  the 
well,  a  pair  of  luminous  eyes  glared  like  sreen 
lamps  at  the  edge  of  the  dork  wood ;  and  the 
horrid  sounds  which  curdled  the  blood  of  the 
yeoman  became  more  distinctly  audible. 

Slowly  Steel  raised  the  rifle  to  his  shoulder, 
and  setting  his  teeth,  and  holding  his  breath, 
he  steadily  aimed  at  a  space  between  those 
glowing  balls  of  fire.  The  sharp  report  of  the 
rifle  awoke  the%r  echoes  of  the  forest.  The 
deer  leaped  up  from  his  lair,  the  wolf  howled 
and  fled  into  the  depths  of  the  wood,  and  the 
panther,  for  such  it  was,  uttering  a  hoarse 
growl,  sprang  several  feet  into  the  air,  then 
^11  across  the  mangled  remains  of  his  vic- 
tim. 

Richard  Steel  rose  from  the  ground.;  the 
perspiration  was  streaming  from  his  brow; 
bis  limbs  trembled  and  shook,  his  lips  moved 
convulsively,  and  he  pressed  his  hands  upon 
his  heaving  breast  to  keep  down  the  violent 
throbbings  of  his  agitated  heart.  It  was  not 
fear  that  chained  him  to  the  spot,  and  hindered 
him  from  approaching  his  aeod  enemy.  It 
was  horror.  He  dared  not  look  upon  the 
mangled  remains  of  his  wife — the  dear 
partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows  —  the  com* 


panion  of  his  boyhood  —  the  love  of  his  youth 

—  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  his  middle  ag« 

—  the  beloved  mother  of  his  children.  How 
could  he  recognize  in  that  crushed  and  defiled 
heap  his  poor  Jane  ?  The  pang  was  too  great 
for  nis  agonized  mind  to  bear.  Sense  and 
sight  alike  forsook  him,  and,  staggering  a  few 
paces  forward,  he  fell  insensible  across  th« 
path. 

Alarmed  by  the  report  of  the  rifle,  Atkins 
and  bis  sons  proceeded  with  torches  to  the 
spot,  followed  by  Abigail,  who,  unconscious 
of  the  extent  of  the  calamity,  was  yet  suffi- 
ciently convinced  that  something  dreadful  had 
occurred.  When  the  full  horrors  of  the  scene 
were  presented  to  the  sight  of  the  terror- 
stricken  group,  their  grief  burst  forth  in  tears 
and  lamentations.  Atkins  alone  retained  his 
presence  of  mind.  Braggine  the  panther 
from  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  Mrs. 
Steel,  he  beckoned  to  one  of  his  sons,  and 
suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  instantly 
burying  the  disfigured  and  mutilated  body  be- 
fore the  feeling  of  her  husband  and  children 
were  agonized  by  the  si^ht. 

First  removing  the  insensible  husband  to 
his  own  dwelling,  Atkins  and  his  sons  re- 
turned to  the  fatal  spot,  and  conveying  the 
body  to  the  edge  of  the  prairie,  they  selected 
a  qiiiet,  lovely  spot  beneath  the  wide-spreading 
boughs  of  a  magnificent  chestnut-tree,  and 
wrapping  all  that  remained  of  the  wife  of 
Richard  Steel  in  a  sheet,  they  committed  it  to 
the  earth  in  solemn  silence ;  nor  were  prayers 
or  tears  wanting  in  that  lonely  hour  to  con- 
secrate the  nameless  grave  where  the  English 
mother  slept. 

Annie  and  Richard  recovered  to  mourn  their 
irreparable  loss  —  to  foel  that  their  mother's 
life  had  been  sacrificed  to  her  maternal  love. 
Time,  as  it  ever  does,  softened  the  deep 
anguish  of  the  bereaved  husband.  During 
the  ensuing  summer,  their  little  colony  was 
joined  by  a  hardy  band  of  British  and  Ameri- 
can pioneers.  The  little  settlement  grew  into 
a  prosperous  village,  and  Richard  Steel  died  a 
wealthy  man,  and  was  buried  b^  the  side  of 
his  wile,  in  the  centre  of  the  village  church- 
yard, that  spot  having  been  chosen  for  the 
first  temple  in  which  the  emigrants  met  to 
worship  in  his  own  house  the  God  of  their 
fiithers. 


DAWN. 

Dawn  oometh  ;  and  the  weary  stars  wax  pale 
With  watching  through  the  lonely  hours  of 
Night, 

And  o*er  the  fiithomless,  deep,  azure  veil 
A  sweet,  uncertain  smile  of  infant  light 
Spreads  softly,  rippling  up  the  starry  height ; 

Chasing  the  mists  that  like  dark  spirits  flee 

Befbre  the  breath  of  Mom  ;  and  now  more 
bright 

It  mantles  o'er  the  unreposing  sea. 


As  when  on  sorrowing  brows  first  gleams  the 
birth 

Of  joy  for  years  estranged  ;  then  as  a  child. 

That,  through  the  solemn  woods  at  eve  be- 
guiled. 

Steals  with  light  foot-£&ll,  'mid  the  leaves 
scarce  beard, 

Upon  a  bough  where  rests  some  slumbering 
bird  — 
So  steals  the  silent  Dawn  upon   the  sleeping 
£arth! 
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From  Hooaehold  Words. 
A  WALK  THROUGH  A  MOUNTAIN. 

I  TOOK  a  walk  last  year  through  the  sub- 
•tance  of  a  mountain,  entering  at  the  top,  and 
ooming  out  at  the  bottom ,  after  a  two  or  three 
mile  journey  underground.  Perhaps  the  story 
of  this  trip  is  worth  narrating.  The  moun- 
tain was  part  of  an  extensive  property  be- 
longing to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  his 
character  of  salt  merchant,  and  contained  the 
famous  salt  mine  of  Hallein. 

The  whole  salt  district  of  Upper  Austria, 
called  the  Salzkammergut,  forms  part  of  a 
range  of  rocks  that  extends  from  Uulle  in  the 
Tyrol,  passes  through  Reichenthal  in  Bavaria, 
find  continues  by  way  of  Hallein  in  Salzburg, 
to  end  at  Ausse  in  Styria.  The  Austrian  part 
of  the  range  is  now  included  in  what  is  called 
the  district  of  Salzburg,  and  that  district 
abounds,  as  might  be  expected,  in  salt  springs, 
hot  and  cold,  which  form  in  fact  the  baths  of 
Gastein,  Ischl,  and  some  other  places.  The 
names  of  Salzburg  (SiUtborough),  the  capital, 
and  of  the  Salzack  (Saltbrook) ,  on  the  left  bank 
of  which  that  pleasant  city  stands,  indicate 
dearly  enough  the  character  of  the  surround- 
ing countrv.  Hallein  is  a  small  tjwn  eight 
miles  to  the  south-east  of  Salzburg,  and  it 
was  to  the  mine  of  Hallein,  as  beU)re  said, 
that  I  paid  my  visit. 

On  tne  way  thither  T  passed  through  much 
delightful  rock  and  water  scenery.  From 
linz,  the  capital  of  Upper  Austria,  I  got 
through  Welts  and  Laimbach  to  the  river 
Traun,  and  trudged  afoot  beside  its  winding 
waters  till  I  reached  the  point  of  its  junction 
with  the  Traunsee,  or  Lake  of  Traun.  From 
the  village  on  the  opposite  shore,  I  followed 
the  same  stream  again  upon  its  wanderings 
by  mountain  steep,  and  wooded  bank,  alons 
the  valley  called  after  the  river's  name,  until 
I  came  to  Graunden,  where  the  Traun  flows 
through  another  lake.  At  Gmunden  I  stopped 
to  look  over  the  Imperial  S.dt  Warehouses. 
The  Emperor  of  Austria,  as  most  people 
know,  is  the  only  dealer  in  salt  and  tobacco 
with  whom  his  subjects  are  allowed  to  trade. 
His  salt  warehouses,  therefore,  must  needs  bo 
extensive.  They  are  situated  at  Gmunden  to 
the  left  of  the  landing-place,  from  which  a 
little  steamer  plies  across  the  lake  ;  and  they 
are  80  built  as  to  afford  every  facility  for  the 
unloading  of  boats  that  bring  salt  barrels 
from  the  mine  by  the  highway  of  the  Traun. 
The  warehouses  consisted  simply  of  a  lai^ 
number  of  sheds  piled  with  the  salt  in  barreu, 
A  few  oflScei,  and  a  low  but  snacious  hall, 
Slled,  in  a  confused  way,  with  austy  models. 
There  were  models  of  river-boats  and  salt 
moulds,  mining  tools,  and  tram-ways,  hy- 
draulic models  of  all  kinds,  minintnre  furnaces, 
wooden  troughs,  and  seething  pans.    I  looked 


through  these  until  the  bell  from  the  adjacent 
pier  warned  me,  at  five  o*clock  in  the  evening, 
to  RO  on  board  the  steamer  that  was  quite 
ready  to  puff  and  splash  its  way  across  the 
beautiful  green  lake.  We  went  under  the 
shadow  of  the  black  and  lofty  Traunstein,  and 
among  pine-covered  rocks,  of  which  the  refleo- 
tions  were  mingled  in  the  water  with  a  ruddy 
glow,  that  streamed  across  a  low  shore  from 
some  fires  towards  which  we  were  steering. 

The  glow  proceeded  from  the  fires  of  th« 
Imperiiu  Saltern,  erected  at  Ebensee.  I  paid 
a  snort  visit  to  the  works,  which  have  been 
erected  at  great  cost ;  and  display  all  the  mosi 
recent  improvements  in  the  art  of  getting  th« 
best  marketable  salt  from  saline  water.  I 
found  that  the  water,  heavily  impregnated,  is 
conducted  from  the  distant  mines  by  wooden 
troughs  into  the  drving-pan.  The  pan  is  a 
large  shallow  vessel  of  metiil,  supported  by 
small  piles  of  brick,  and  a  low  brick  wall 
about  three  feet  high,  extending  round  two 
thirds  of  its  circumference,  and  leaving  ozm 
third,  as  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  open  to 
the  air.  Among  the  brick  columns,  and 
within  the  wall,  the  fire  flashed  and  curled 
under  the  seething  pan.  Ascending  next 
into  the  house  over  tne  great  pan,  and  look- 
ing down  upon  the  surface  and  its  contents 
throush  sliding  doors  upon  the  floor,  I  saw 
the  white  salt  crusting  like  a  coat  of  snow 
over  the  boiling  water,  and  being  raked  as  il' 
is  formed  by  workmen  stationed  at  each  of 
the  trap-doors  in  the  floor  above  me.  As  th« 
water  evaporated,  the  salt  was  stirred  and 
turned  from  rake  to  rake ;  and,  finally,  when 
quite  dry,  raked  into  the  neighborhood  of  a 
long-handled  spade,  with  which  one  workman 
was  shovelling  among  the  dried  salt,  and 
filling  a  Ions  row  of  wooden  moulds,  placed 
ready  to  his  hand.  These  moulds  are  sugar- 
loaf  shaped,  and  perforated  at  the  bottom 
like  a  sugar  mould,  in  order  that  any  remain- 
ing moisture  may  drain  out  of  them.  Tha 
moulds  will  be  placed  finally  in  a  heated  room 
before  the  salt  will  be  considered  dry  enough 
fur  storage  as  a  manufactured  article. 

The  brine  that  pours  with  an  e(][uable  flow 
into  the  seething-pan  at  Ebensee,  is  brought 
by  wooden  troughs  from  the  salt  mine  at 
Hallein.  a  disttmce  of  thirty  miles  in  a  direct 
line.  It  comes  by  way  of  mountains  and 
along  a  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Traun, 
through*  which  I  continued  my  journey  tha 
same  evening  from  Ebensee,  until  the  dark- 
ness compelled  me  to  rest  for  the  night  at  a 
small  inn  on  a  hill  side.  The  next  day  I  went 
through  Ischl  and  Wolfgang,  and  spent  thros 
hours  of  afternoon  in  climbing  up  the  Scharf- 
berg,  which  is  more  than  a  tnousand  feet 
higher  than  Snowdon,  to  see  the  sunset  and  ths 
sunrise.  There  was  sleeping  accommodation 
on  the  top :  bo  there  is  on  the  top  of  Snowdon. 
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On  the  Scharfberg  I  had  a  hay-litter  in  a 
wooden  shed  and  ate  goat's  cheese  and  bread 
and  butter.  I  saw  no  sunset  or  sunrise,  but 
had  a  night  of  wind  and  rain,  and  dime  down 
in  the  morning  through  white  mist  within  a 
rugged  gully  ploughed  up  by  the  rain,  to  get 
a  'wholesome  oreaKfast  at  St.  Gilgen  on  the 
lake.  More  I  need  not  say  about  the  journey 
than  that,  on  the  fiflh  day  after  leaving 
Ebensoe,  having  rested  a  little  in  the  very 
beautiful  city  of  Salzburg,  I  marched  into  the 
town  of  Uallein,  at  the  foot  of  the  Diirrnbers, 
the  famous  salt  mountain,  called  Tumal  by  old 
chroniclers,  and  known  for  a  salt  mountain 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago. 

After  a  night*s  rest  in  the  town,  I  was  astir 
bj  five  o'clock  in  tho  morning,  and  went  for- 
ward on  my  visit  to  the  mines.  In  the  case 
of  the  Durrnberg  salt  mine,  as  I  have  abready 
«aid,  the  miner  enters  at  the  top  and  comes 
oat  at  the  bottom.  My  first  business,  there- 
fore, was  to  walk  up  the  mountain,  the  ap- 
proach to  which  is  by  a  long  slope  of  about 
four  English  miles. 

I  met  few  miners  by  the  way,  and  noticed 
in  them  few  peculiarities  of  manners  or  cos- 
tume. The  national  dress  about  these  regions 
Ib  a  sort  of  cross  between  tho  Swiss  Alpine 
costume  and  a  common  peasant  dress  of  the 
lowlands.  I  saw  indications  of  the  sugar- 
loafed  hat ;  iackets  were  worn  almost  by  all, 
wich  knee-breeches  and  colored  legsings. 
The  clothing  was  always  neat  and  souna,  and 
the  clothed  oodies  looked  reasonably  healthy, 
except  that  they  had  all  remarkably  pale 
faces.  The  miners  did  not  seem  bodily  to 
Bufier  from  their  occupation. 

As  I  approached  the  summit  of  the  Diirm- 
berg,  the  dry,  brownish  limestone  showed  its 
bare  front  to  the  morning  sun.  I  entered  the 
offices,  partly  contained  in  the  rock,  and  ap- 
plied for  admission  into  the  dominion  of  tne 
gnomes.  My  arrival  was  quite  in  the  nick  of 
time,  for  I  had  not  to  be  kept  waiting,  as  I 
happened  to  complete  the  party  of  twelve, 
without  which  the  two  guides  do  not  start. 
It  was  a  Tower  of  London  business ;  and,  as 
at  the  Tower,  the  demand  upon  our  pilrses 
was  not  very  heavy.  One  gulden-schein  — 
about  tennence  —  is  the  regulated  fee.  Our 
full  titles  having  been  duly  put  down  in  the 
register,  each  of  us  was  furnished  with  a 
miner's  costume,  and,  so  habited,  off  we  set. 

We  started  from  a  point  that  is  called  the 
ObersteinberghauptstoUen ;  our  euides  only 
having  candles,  one  in  advance,  the  other  in 
the  rear. 

We  were  sensible  of  a  pleasnnt  coldness  in 
the  air  when  we  had  eone  a  little  way  into 
the  sloping  tunnel.  l%e  tunnel  was  lofty, 
wide,  and  dry.  Having  walked  downwards 
on  a  gentle  decline  for  a  distance  of  nearly 
three  thousand  feet  through  the  half  gloom 


and  among  the  echoes,  we  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  first  shaft,  named  Freudenberg. 
The  method  of  descent  is  called  the  **  RoUe.^' 
It  is  both  simple  and  efficacious.  Down  the 
steep  slope  of  the  shaft,  and  at  an  angle,  in 
this  cose,  of  forty-one  and  a  half  degrees,  run 
two  smooth  railways  parallel  with  each  other, 
and  each  of  about  the  thickness  of  a  scafibld 
pole ;  they  are  twelve  inches  apart,  and  run 
together  down  the  shaft  like  two  sides  of  a 
thick  ladder  without  tho  intervening  rounds. 
Following  the  directions  and  example  of  the 
foremost  guide,  we  sat  astride  one  behind  the 
other  on  this  wooden  tramway,  and  slid  yery 
comfortably  to  the  bottom,  regulating  our 
speed  with  our  hands.  Tho  shaft  itself  was 
only  of  the  width  necessary  to  allow  room  for 
our  passage.  In  this  way  we  descended  to 
the  next  chamber  in  the  mountain,  at  a  depth 
of  a  hundred  and  forty  feet  (perpendicular) 
&om  the  top  of  the  long  slide. 

Wo  then  stood  in  a  low-roofed  chamber, 
small  enough  to  be  lighted  throughout  by  the 
dusky  glare  of  our  two  candles.  The  walls 
'and  roof  sparkled  with  brown  and  purple 
colors,  showing  the  unworkcd  stratum  of 
rock-salt.  We  stood  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Untersteinberghauptstulm,  and  after  a  glanoe 
back  at  the  narrow  slit  in  the  solid  limestone 
through  which  we  had  just  descended,  wo 
pursued  our  waj  along  a  narrow  gallery  of 
irregular  level  tor  a  lurther  distance  of  six 
hundred  and  sixty  feet.  A  second  shaft  there 
opened  us  a  passage  into  the  deeper  regions 
of  the  mine.  With  a  boyish  pleasure  we  all 
seated  ourselves  again  upon  a  **  RoUe"  —  thin 
time  upon  the  Johann-Jacob-berg-rolle,  whioh 
is  laid  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  and  a  half 
degrees  —  and  away  wo  slipped  to  the  next 
level,  which  is  at  the  perpendicular  depth  of 
another  couple  of  hunored  feet. 

We  alighted  in  another  chamber,  where  our 
candles  made  the  same  half  gloom,  with  their 
ruddy  glare  into  the  darkness,  where  there 
was  the  same  sombre  glittering  upon  the 
walb  and  ceiling.  We  pursued  our  track 
along  a  devious  cutting,  haunted  by  confused 
and  giant  shadows,  suddenly  piissing  black 
cavernous  sideways  that  startled  us  as  we 
came  upon  them,  and  I  began  to  expect 
mummies,  for  I  thought  myself  for  one  minute 
wjthin  an  old  !^yptian  catacomb.  After 
traversing  a  further  distance  of  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  feet  we  halted  at  the  top  of  the 
third  slide,  the  Koni|p-rolle.  That  shot  us 
fifty-four  feet  deeper  into  the  heart  of  the 
mountain.  We  had  become  quite  expert  al 
our  exercise,  and  had  left  off  considering,  amid 
all  these  descents  and  traverses,  what  might 
be  our  real  position  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Perhaps  we  might  get  down  to  Aladdin's  gar- 
den and  find  trees  loaded  with  emerald  and 
ruby  finiits.    It  was  quite  possible,  for  there 
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somethiDg  very  cabalistic,  yery  strong  of 
enchantment,  in  the  word  Konhauserankehr- 
schachtricht,  the  name  given  to  the  portion 
of  the  mine  which  we  were  then  descending. 
Konhauser-return-shaO;  is,  I  think,  however, 
about  the  meaning  of  that  compound  word. 

So  far  I  bad  felt  nothing  like  real  cold, 
although  I  had  been  promised  a  wintry 
atmosphere.  Possibly  with  a  miner's  dress 
over  my  ordinary  clothing,  and  with  plenty 
of  exercise,  there  was  enough  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  the  chill  air.  But  our  eyes  began 
to  ache  at  the  uncertain  light,  and  we  all 
straggled  irregularly  alon^  the  smooth  cut 
shaft  level  for  another  sixty  feet,  and  so 
reached  the  Konhauser^rolle,  the  fourth  slide 
we  had  encountered  in  our  progress. 

That  cheered  us  up  a  little,  as  it  shot  us 
down  another  one  hundred  and  eight  feet 
perpendicular  depth  to  the  Soolererzeugungs- 
werVKonhauser — surely  a  place  nearer  than 
ever  to  the  magic  regions  of  Abracadabra. 
If  not  Aladdin's  garden,  something  wonderful 
ought  surely  by  this  time  to  have  been 
reached.  I  was  alive  to  any  sight  or  sound, 
and  wos  excited  by  the  earnest  whispering  of 
my  fellow-adventurers,  and  the  careful  direc- 
tions as  to  our  progress  given  by  the  guides 
and  light-bearers. 

With  eager  rapidity  we  flitted  among  the 
black  shadows  of  the  cavern,  till  we  reached 
a  winding  flight  of  giant  steps.  We  mounted 
them  with  desperate  excitement,  and  at  the 
summit  halted,  for  we  felt  that  there  was 
•pace  before  our  faces,  and  had  been  told  that 
tnoae  stairs  led  to  a  mid-mountain  lake,  nine 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  below  the  mountain's 
top;  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  above  its 
htme.  Presently,  through  the  darkness,  we 
perceived  at  an  apparently  interminable  dis- 
tance a  few  dots  of  light,  that  shed  no  lustre, 
and  could  help  us  in  no  way  to  pierce  the 
pitchy  gloom  of  the  great  cavern.  The  lights 
were  not  interminably  distant,  for  they  were 
upon  the  other  shore,  and  this  gnome  lake 
is  but  a  mere  drop  of  water  in  the  ^lountain 
mass,  its  length  being  three  hundred  and 
thirty,  and  its  breadth  one  hundred  and  sixty 
feet. 

Our  guides  lighted  more  candles,  and  we 
b^gan  to  see  their  rays  reflected  from  the 
water ;  we  could  hear  too  the  dull  splashing 
of  the  boat,  which  we  could  not  see,  as  old 
Charon  slowly  ferried  to  our  shore.  More 
lights  were  used ;  they  flashed  and  flickered 
from  the  opposite  ferry  station,  and  we  began 
to  have  an  indistinct  sense  of  a  spangled  dome, 
and  of  an  undulatine  surface  oi  thick,  black 
water,  through  which  the  oominz  boat  loomed 
darkly.  More  candles  were  lighted  on  both 
•ides  of  the  Konhauser  lake,  a  very  Stvx, 
defying  all  the  illuminating  force  of  candles, 
dead  an4  dork  in  its  dim  Gave«  even  the  limits 


of  which  all  our  lights  did  not  serve  to  define. 
The  boat  reached  the  place  for  embareation, 
and  we,  vi'anderin^  ghosts,  half  walked  and 
were  half  carried  into  its  broad  clumsy  hulk, 
and  took  each  his  allotted  seat  in  ghostly 
silence.  There  was  something  really  terrible 
in  it  all ;  in  the  slow  funereal  pace  at  which 
we  floated  across  the  subteminean  lake ;  in 
the  dead  quiet  among  us,  only  intem\pted  by 
the  slow  plun^  of  the  oar  into  the  sickly 
waters.  In  spite  of  all  the  lighte  that  had 
been  kindled  we  were  still  in  a  thick  vapor 
of  darkness,  and  could  form  but  a  dreamy 
notion  of  the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  tM 
crystal  dome  within  which  we  men  from  the 
upper  earth  were  hidden  from  our  fellows. 
The  lighte  were  flared  aloft  as  we  crept  slug- 
gishly across  the  lake,  and  now  and  then  were 
flashed  back  from  a  hanging  stelactite,  bul 
that  was  all.  The  misty  darkness  about  na 
brought  to  the  fancy  at  the  same  time  fearful 
images,  and  none  of  us  were  sorry  when  we 
reacned  the  other  shore  in  safety.  There  a 
rich  glow  of  light  awaited  us,  and  there  we 
were  told  a  &mous  tale  about  the  last  arch- 
ducal  visit  to  these  salt  mines,  when  some  thou- 
sands of  lighted  topers  glittered  and  flashed 
about  him,  and  exhibited  the  vaulted  roof  and 
spangled  lake  in  all  their  beauty.  As  we 
were  not  archdukes,  we  had  our  Hades 
lighted  only  by  a  pound  of  short  sixteens. 

We  left  the  lake  behind  us,  and  then,  trav- 
ersing a  further  distance  of  seventy  feel 
along  the  Wehrschachtricht,  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Konhauser  Stiege.  Another 
rapid  descent  of  forty-five  feet  at  an  angle  of 
fifty  degrees,  and  we  then  reached  Rupert- 
schachtricht,  a  lon^  cavern  of  the  extent  of 
five  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  through  which 
we  toiled  with  a  growing  sense  of  weariness. 
We  had  now  come  to  the  top  of  the  last  and 
longest  *'  slide'*  in  the  whole  DCirmberg.  Il 
is  called  the  Wolfdietrichderg-rolle,  and  is 
four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet  long, 
carrying  us  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  lower 
down  into  the  mountein.  Wo  went  down  this 
**  slide"  with  the  alacrity  of  school-boys,  one 
after  another  keeping  the  pot  boiling,  and 
all  regulating  our  movements  with  great  cii^ 
oumspection,  for  we  knew  that  we  had  f^  to 
go  and  we  could  never  see  more  than  a  £bw 
yards  before  us. 

Having  gained  the  ground  beneath  in 
safety,  our  attention  was  drawn  to  a  fresh 
water  well  or  spring,  sunk  in  this  spot  at 
great  cost  by  order  of  the  archduke,  and 
blessed  among  miners.  Amid  all  the  stone 
and  salt  and  brine,  a  gush  of  pure  fresh  water 
at  our  feet  was  very  welcome  to  us  all.  The 
well  was  sunk,  however,  to  get  water  thai 
was  necessary  for  the  mining  operations.  We 
did  not  see  any  of  these  operations  under- 
ground, for  they  are  not  exhibited ;  the  show- 
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trip  undergroand  is  only  among  the  Tentilafr- 
ing  shafts  and  salleriea.  Through  the  dark 
openings  by  which  we  had  passed,  we  should 
have  found  our  way  (had  we  been  permitted) 
to  the  miners.  I  have  seen  them  working  in 
the  Tyrol,  and  their  labors  are  extremely 
simple.  Some  of  the  rock-salt  is  quarried  in 
transparent  crystals,  that  undergo  only  the 
process  of  crushing  before  they  are  sent  into 
the  niarket  as  an  article  of  commerce.  Very 
little  of  this  grain  salt  is  seen  in  England,  but 
on  the  continent  it  may  be  found  in  some  of 
the  first  hotels,  and  on  the  tables  of  most 
families.  It  is  cheaper  than  the  loaf  salt,  and 
is  known  in  Germany  under  the  title  of 
sahkom,  and  in  France,  as  selle  de  cuisine.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  finer  grained  and  better  salt, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  original  salt-crystals 
should  be  dissolved,  and  for  this  purpose 
parallel  ealleries  are  run  into  the  rock,  and 
there  is  dug  in  each  of  them  a  dyke  or  cistern. 
These  dykes  are  then  flushed  with  water, 
which  is  allowed  to  remain  in  them  undis- 
turbed for  the  space  of  from  five  to  twelve 
months,  according  to  to  the  richness  of  the 
soil ;  and,  being  then  thoroughly  saturated 
with  the  salt  that  it  has  taken  up,  the  brine  is 
drawn  off  through  wooden  pipes  from  Hallein 
over  hill  and  dale  into  the  evaporating  pans. 

We  had  traversed  the  last  level,  and  had 
reached  what  is  generally  called  the  end  of 
the  salt-mine  ;  but  we  were  still  a  long  way 
distant  from  the  pure  air  and  the  sunshine. 
We  had  travelled  through  seven  galleries  of 
an  aggregate  length  of  nearly  two  miles  :  we 
liad  floated  across  an  earthy  piece  of  water  ; 
had  followed  one  another  down  six  slides,  and 
had  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  twelve  hundred 
feet  mto  the  substance  of  the  mountain  lime- 
stone, gypsum,  and  marl.  Having  done  all 
this,  there  we  were  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Diirmberg,  left  by  our  guides,  and  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  two  lank  lads  with  hag^rd 
faces. ^  We  stood  together  in  a  spacious 
cavern,  poorly  lighted  oy  our  candles :  there 
M^as  a  line  of  tram-rail  running  through  the 
iniddle  of  it  and  we  soon  saw  the  carriage 
that  was  to  take  us  out  of  the  mountain  emerg- 
ing from  a  dark  nook  in  the  distance.  It  was 
a  truck  with  seats  upon  it,  economically  ar- 
ranged after  the  fashion  of  an  Irish  jaunting 
car.  The  two  lads  were  to  be  our  horses, 
and  our  way  lay  through  a  black  hollow  in 
ime  side  of  the  cavern,  into  which  the  tram- 
rail  ran. 

We  took  our  seats,  instructed  to  sit  perfectly 
■till,  and  to  restrain  our  legs  and  arms  from 
any  straggling.  There  was  no  room  to  spare 
in  the  shaft  we  were  about  to  traverse.  Our 
oar  was  run  on  to  the  tram-line,  and  the  two 
lads,  with  a  sickly  smile,  and  a  broad  hint  at 
their  expected  gratuity,  began  to  pull,  and 


promised  us  a  rapid  journey.  In  another 
minute,  and  we  were  whirring  down  an  incline 
with  a  rush  and  a  rattle,  through  the  subter- 
ranean passage  tunnelled  into  solid  limestone 
which  runs  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  Diirm- 
berg. The  length  of  this  tunnel  is  consider- 
ably more  than  an  English  mile. 

The  reverberation  and  the  .want  of  light 
were  nothing,  but  we  were  disagreeably  sen- 
sible of  a  cloud  of  fine  stone  dust,  and  knew 
well  that  we  should  come  out  not  only  stone 
deaf,  but  as  white  as  millers.  Clinging  to 
our  seats  with  a  cowardly  instinct,  down  we 
went  through  a  hurricane  of  sound  and  dust. 
At  length  we  were  sensible  j)f  a  diminution  in 
our  speed,  and  the  confusion  of  noises  so  far 
ceased,  that  we  could  hear  the  panting  of  our 
biped  cattle.  Then,  straight  before  us,  shin- 
ing in  the  centre  of  the  pitehy  darkness,  there 
was  a  bright  blue  star  suddenly  apparent. 
One  of  the  poor  lads  in  the  whisper  of^eshauV 
tion,  and  between  his  broken  pantings  for 
breath,  told  us  that  they  always  know  when 
they  have  got  half  way  by  the  blue  star,  for 
that  is  the  daylight  shining  in. 

A  little  necessary  rest,  and  we  were  off 
again,  the  blue  star  before  us  growing  grad- 
ually paler,  and  expanding  and  still  growing 
whiter,  till  with  an  uncontrollable  dash,  and 
a  concussion,  we  are  thrown  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  broad  incomparable  daylight.  With 
how  much  contempt  of  candles  did  I  look  up 
at  the  noonday  sun !  The  two  lads,  stream- 
ing with  perspiration,  who  had  dragged  us 
down  the  long  incline  were  made  happy  \>j 
the  payment  we  all  gladly  offered  for  their 
services.  Then,  as  we  passed  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  shaft,  by  a  rude  chamber  cut  out 
of  the  rock,  we  were  induced  to  pause  and 
purchase  from  a  family  of  miners  who  reside 
there  a  little  box  of  salt  crystals,  as  a  memen- 
to of  our  visit.  Truly  we  must  have  been 
among  the  gnomes,  for  when  I  had  reached 
the  inn  I  spread  the  brilliant  crystals  I  had 
brought  home  with  me  on  my  bedroom  win- 
dow sill,  and  there  they  sparkled  in  the  sun 
and  twinkled  rainbows,  changing  and  shifting 
their  bright  colors  as  though  there  were  a  liv- 
ing imp  at  work  within.  But  when  I  got  up 
next  morning  and  looked  for  my  crystals,  in 
the  place  where  each  had  stood,  I  found  only 
a  little  slop  of  brine.  That  fact  may,  I  have 
no  doubt,  be  accounted  for  by  the  philoso- 
phers ;  but  I  prefer  to  think  that  it  was  some-* 
thing  wondrous  strange,  and  that  I  fared 
marvellously  like  people  of  whom  I  had  read 
in  German  tales,  now  the^  received  gifts  from 
the  good  people  who  live  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  wnat  became  of  them.  I  have  had 
my  experiences,  and  I  do  not  choose  to  be  sure 
wnether  those  tales  are  altogether  founded 
upon  fancy. 
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THE   LAW   ABOUT   BETTINQ    ON    PUBLIC 

AFFAIRS. 
TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TDOS. 

^  Sir,  —  Will  you  allow  me  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  your  readers  and  yourselves  to  a  few 
evidences  that  show  how  careful  our  law  has 
ever  boen  to  discountenance  such  sillv  and 
inischievous  wagers  as  that  which  Mr.  CJobden 
is  making  with  General  Brotherton  ^ 

Before  quoting  a  case,  T  may  mention  that 
in  the  soveuth  year  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  so 
cenerai  do  wagers  of  this  kind  appear  to  have 
become,  and  the  mischief  of  them  so  apparent, 
that  an  act  was  passed  actually  prohibiting 
them  under  a  penalty. 

This  act,  it  appears,  onlj  applied  to  the 
then  existing  war,  and,  after  reciting  that 
**■  Whereas  several  persons  have  of  late  years 
laid  wagers  and  executed  policies  for  payment 
of  great  sums  of  money  upon  contingencies 
relating  to  the  present  war,  which  practice 
has  been  found  inconvenient  to  the  puolio,"  it 
was  enacted  that  after  a  certain  day  in  1709, 
all  wagers  relating  to  the  war,  and  all  policies 
of  assui^nce  for  payment  thereof,  should  be 
Toid,  and  all  persons  making  such  wagers 
should  forfeit  double  the  sum  of  such  wager, 
one  half  to  the  Queen,  the  other  to  the  prose- 
cutor.   This  act  expired  with  the  war. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  case  in  which  a 

f  ambling  agreement  of  the  present  kind  was 
eld  void  as  contrary  to  sound  public  policy 
is  the  case  of  "  Gilbert  v,  Sykes.^'  This  case 
is  to  be  found  in  the  16th  volume  of  East's 
Reports,  and  bears  the  following  marginal 
note — **  A  wager  by  which  the  defendant  re- 
ceived from  the  plaintiff  100  guineas  on  the 
31st  of  May,  180^,  in  consideration  of  paying 
the  plaintiff  a  guinea  a  day  as  loifg  as  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  (then  First  Consul  of  the  Ke- 
public)  should  live,  which  bet  arose  out  of  a 
conversation  upon  the  probability  of  his  com- 
ing to  a  violent  death  by  assassination  or 
otherwise,  is  void  on  the  grounds  of  immoral- 
ity and  impolicy." 

Lord  Ellenborough,  in  his  judgment,  com- 
ments, on  the  one  hand,  on  the  adverse  in- 
terest which  the  loss  of  an  annuity  of  365 
guineas  a  year,  dependent  upon  the  French 
ruler*s  life,  might  arouse  in  the  mind  of  a 
subject  of  this  country  to  the  performance  of 
his  duty  in  case  of  an  invasion  by  that  ruler ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  upon  the  temptation 
to  encourage  so  foul  a  crime  as  assassination, 
or,  at  all  events,  to  countenance  the  idof^of  it. 
And  he  says,  **  Is  it  to  be  allowed  to  a  sub- 
ject to  say  that  the  moral  duties  which  bind 
man  to  man  are  in  no  hazard  of  being  neg- 
lected when  put  in  competition  with  indivia- 
ual  interest?  *' 

This  general  objection,  sir,  I  think,  may 
well  be  applied  to  the  case  before  us.  As  I 
think  you  said  in  your  article  of  this  morn- 


ing, a  soldier  of  high  rank  in  the  service  has 
in  some  measure  in  his  own  power  means  of 
provocation  and  opportunities  of  giving  of- 
fence, which  might  be  made  matters  of  excuse 
for  that  very  attempt  at  an  invasion  which  is 
the  subject  of  his  bet.  He  has  no  right  to  put 
himself  before  the  public  in  such  a  |)oaition 
as  to  make  it  possible  that  the  faintest  shade 
of  such  a  suspicion  should  attach  to  him ;  and 
however  upright,  highminded,  and  honorable 
(as,  thank  God,  we  know  them  to  be)  our 
soldiers  are,  it  is  not  the  less  public  policy 
and  public  duty  to  restrain  them  from  puicing 
themselves  wantonly  in  the  way  of  temptation. 
It  is  not  to  the  public  advantage  tnat  any 
subject,  be  he  civil  or  military,  should  have  a 
lai^  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  the  invasion 
of  his  country  being  attempted. ' 

There  is  another  case  or  still  closer  analo- 
gy, in  which,  although  no  judgment  was 
given,  the  m^ority  of  the  judges  were  against 
the  validity  of  the  wager.  It  is  that  of  **  For»- 
ter ».  Thackeray,"  cited  in  **  Allen  v,  Heam," 
1  Term  Revorts.  That  was  **  a  wager  thai 
war  would  be  declared  against  France  within 
three  months.  The  opinion  of  the  twelve 
judges  was  taken  on  the  point  whether  the 
wager  were  void.  The  Courts  of  B.  R.  and 
C.  P.  were  of  opinion  that  it  was,  and  tlie 
Court  of  Exchequer  contra.  No  judgment 
was  given." 

Such  wagers,  then,  appear  to  have  been  at 
one  time  prohibited  by  a  penalty,  and  if,  when 
occurring  after  that  prohibition  was  removed, 
they  were  not  always  put  a  stop  to,  they  were, 
at  least,  always  questioned,  and  mostly  dis- 
couraged. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours, 

A  Barrister. 


A  coBBESPOimEKT  of  the  JWio  Far Ar  Otter ver 
objects  to  the  title  Reverend  being  applied  to 
women.    He  says : — 

'*  Where  is  the  scriptural  or  ecclesiastical  aii- 
thority  tor  lioensing  and  ordaining  teomen  to 
preach  the  gospel?  I  have  endeavored  to  ex- 
amine the  Bible  prayerfully  on  this  subject ;  I 
can  find  no  authority  or  warrant  for  any  such 
order  of  ministers  or  bishops ;  and,  as  &r  as  I 
have  examined  ecclesiastical  history,  I  still  se- 
main  in  the  dark.  I  need  more  informaUoD, 
before  I  can  fellowship  any  such  order  of  lioen- 
tiates,  ministers,  or  bishops.  It  causes  me  to 
feel  very  unpleasant  when  I  meet  with  such  char- 
acters." 

The  Oburver  adds :  **  We  are  not  enough  in 
advance  of  our  friend  to  give  him  any  Informa* 
tion.  But  there  is  one  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
approved  bishop,  enumerated  by  Paul,  which  we 
do  not  see  how  these  feminine  licentiates  are  to 
acquire  —  viz.,  that  a  *  bishop  must  be  the 
husband  of  one  wife.'  "  We  fear  this  text  was 
not  duly  considered  by  the  association  that  lU 
oensed  the  candidates  referred  to.  —  Ev.  Post. 
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AN   EVENING   CONTEMPLATION  IN    A 

COLLEGE. 

BT  JOHK  nUNOOMBB. 

The  curfew  tolb  the  hour  of  dosing  gates  ; 

With  jarring  sound  the  porter  turns  the  kcfy, 
Then  in  his  dreary  mansion  slumbering  waits. 

And  slowly,  sternly,  quits  it,  though  for  me. 

Kow  shine  the  spires  beneath  the  paly  moon. 
And  through  the  cloisters  peace  and  silence 
reign; 

Sare  where  some  fiddler  scrapes  a  drowsy  tune, 
Or  copious  bowls  inspire  a  jovial  strain  ; 

Sare  that  in  yonder  cobweb-mantled  room, 
Where  sleeps  a  student  in  profound  repose. 

Oppressed  with  ale,  wide  echoes   through  the 
ffloom 
The  wooing  music  of  his  Tocal  nose. 

Within  those  walls,  where  through  the  glimmer- 
ing shade 

Appear  the  pamphlets  in  a  mouldering  heap. 
Each  in  his  narrow  bed  till  morning  laid, 

The  peaceful  fellows  of  the  college  sleep. 

The  tinkling  bell  proclaiming  early  prayers, 
The  noisy  servants  rattling  o'er  their  head, 

The  calls  of  business,  and  domestic  cares, 
Ne*er  rouse  Uiese  sleepers  from  their  downy 
bed. 

No  chatting  females  crowd  their  sooial  fire, 
No  dread  have  they  of  discord  and  of  strife. 

Unknown  the  names  of  husband  and  of  sire, 
Unfelt  the  plagues  of  matrimonial  life. 

Oft  have  they  basked  beneath  the  sunny  walls. 
Oft  have  the  benches  bowed  beneath  their 
weight ; 
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How  jocund  are  their  looks  when  dinner  calls  ! 
How  smoke  the  cutlets  on  their  crowded  plate  ! 

Oh  !  let  not  Temperance,  too  disdainfiil,  hear 
How  long  their  feasts,  how  long  their  dinners, 
last: 

Nor  let  the  fi^ir,  with  a  contemptuous  sneer, ' 
On  these  unmarried  men  reflections  cast ! 

The  splendid  fortune,  and  the  beauteous  fi^e 
(Themselves  confess  it,  and  their  sires  bemoan) 

Too  soon  are  caught  by  scarlet  and  by  lace  ; 
These  sons  of  science  shine  ha  black  alone. 

Forgive,  ye  fair,  th*  involuntary  feult. 

If  these  no  feats  of  gayety  display. 
Where  through  proud  Ranelagh*s  wide-echoing 
vault 

Melodious  Frasi  trills  her  quavering  lay. 

Say,  IB  the  sword  well  suited  to  Jthe  band  ? 

Does  *broidered  coat  agree  with  sable  gown  ? 
Can  Mechlin  laces  shade  a  churchman's  hand  f 

Or  Learning's  votaries  ape  the  beaux  of  town  ? 

Perhaps  in  these  time-tottering  walls  reside 
Some  who  were  once  the  darlings  of  the  fiur. 

Some  who  of  old  could  tastes  and  feshions  guide. 
Control  the  manager,  and  awe  the  player. 

But  Science  now  has  filled  their  vacant  mind 
With  Rome's  rich  spoils,  and  Truth's  exalted 
▼lews. 
Fired  them  with  transports  of  a  nobler  kind, 
And  bade  them  slight  all  females  —  but  the 
muse. 

Full  many  a  lark,  high  towering  to  the  sky 
Unheard,  unheeded,  greets  the  approach  of 
light ; 
Full  many  a  star,  unseen  by  mortal  m. 
With  twukling  lustre  gUmmem  through  the 
night 
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Some  future  Herring,  who,  with  dauntless  breast. 
Rebellion's  torrent  shall,  like  him,  oppose, 

SoD&e  mute,  unoonscioiis  Hardwicke  here  may 
.rest. 
Some  Pelham  dreadftil  to  his  oonntry's  foes. 

From  prince  and  people  to  command  applause; 

'Midst  ermined  peers  to  guide  the  high  debate, 
To  shield  Britannia's  and  Religion's  laws. 

And  steer  with  steady  course  the  helm  of  state, 

Fate  yet  forbids  ;  not  eircnmseribee  alone 
Their  growing  Tirtaes,  but  their  crimes  con- 
fines. 

Forbids  in  Freedom's  yeil  to  insult  the  throne, 
Beneath  her  masque  to  hide  the  worst  designs  ; 

To  fill  the'  madding  crowd's  perverted  mind, 
With  *'  pensions,  taxes,  marriages,  and  Jews," 

Or  shut  the  gates  of  hearen  on  lost  mankind,   ■ 
Ajud  wrest  their  darling  hopes, .  their  future 
Tiews. 

Ear  firom  the  giddy  town's  tumultuous  strife. 
Their  wishes  yet  have  never  learned  to  stray  ; 

Content  and  happy  in  a  single  life. 
They  keep  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

E'en  now,  their  books  fh>m  cobwebs  to  protect, 
Ittokwed  by  doors  of  glass  in  Doric  style. 

On  polished  pillars  raised  with  bronies  deokt. 
They  claim  the  passing  tribute  of  a  smile : 

Oft  are  the  authors'  names,  though  richly  bound, 
AUsspelt  by  blundering  binders'  WAnt  of  care. 

And  many  a  catalogue  is  strewed  around, 
To  tell  the  admiring  guest  what  books  are 
there. 

For  who,  to  thouffhtless  isnorance  a  prey, 
Neglects  to  hold  short  £dliance  with  a  book  ? 

Who  there  but  wishes  to  prolong  his  stay. 
And  on  those  coses  casts  a  lingering  look  ? 

Reports  attract  the  Lawyer's  parting  eyes. 
Novels  Lord  Fopling  and  Sir  Plume  require. 

For  Songs  and  Plays  the  voice  of  Beauty  cries. 
And  Sense  and  Nature  Grandison  desire. 

For  thee,  who,  mindAil  of  thy  loved  compeers. 
Dost  in  these  lines  tlieir  artless  tale  relate. 

If  chance,  with  prying  search,  in  Aiture  years. 
Some  antiquarian  should  inquire  thy  &te  ; 

Haply  some  friend  may  shake  his  hoary  head. 
And  say,  '*  Each  morn  unchilled  by  frosts  he 
ran, 

With  hose  ungartered  o'er  yon  turfy  bed, 
To  reach  the  chapel  ere  the  psallns  began  ; 

**  There,  in  the  arms  of  that  lethargic  chair. 
Which  rears  its  old  moth-eaten  back  so  high, 

At  noon  he  quaffed  three  glasses  to  the  fklr. 
And  pored  upon  the  news  with  curious  eye : 

*<  Now  by  the  fire  engaged  in  serious  talk. 
Or  mirthfhi  converse  would  he  loitering  stand. 

Then  in  the  garden  choee  a  sunny  walk. 
Or  launched  the  polished  bowl  with  steady 
hand. 

**  One  mom  we  missed  him  at  the  hoar  of  prayer. 
Nor  in  the  hall,  nor  on  his  fhvorite  green  ; 

Another  came  ;  nor  yet  within  the  chair. 
Nor  yet  at  bowls  or  chapel  was  he  seen. 


*'  The  next  we  heard  that  in  a  neighboring  shire. 
That  day  to  church  he  led  a  blushing  bride, 

A  nymph  whose  snowy  vest  and  maiden  fear 
Improved  her  beauty  while  the  knot  was  tied. 

'*  Now,  by  his  patron's  bounteous  care  removed, 
He  roves  enraptured  through  the  fields  of 
Kent, 

Yet,  ever  mindful  of  the  place  he  loved. 
Read  here  the  letter  which  he  lately  sent" 


In  rural  .innpoeQce  secure  I  dwell*  * 

Alike  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown  ; 

Approving  conscience  cheers  my  humble  cell, 
And  social  quiet  marks  me  for  her  own. 

Next  to  the  blessings  of  religions  truth, 
Two  gifts  my  endless  gratitude  engage, 

A  wifb  —  the  joy  and  transport  of  my  youth, 
Now  with  a  son  —  the  comfort  of  my  age. 

Seek  not  to  draw  me  finom  this  kind  retreat. 
In  loftier  spheres  unfit,  untaught  to  move. 

Content  with  calm  domestic  Ufli,  where  meet 
The  sweets  of  friendship  and  the  smiles  of  love. 


Siberian  Cold. — ^A  traveller  in  Siberia  during 
the  winter  is  so  enveloped  in  furs,  that  he  can 
scarcely  move  ;  and,  under  the  thick  tar  hood, 
which  is  fastened  to  the  bear-skin  collar,  and 
covers  the  whole  fhce,  one  ean  only  draw  in,  k& 
it  were,  by  stealth,  a  little  of  the  external  air, 
whieh  is  so  keen  that  it  causes  a  very  peculiar 
and  painful  fiseling  in  the  throat  and  lungs.  The 
distance  from  one  halting-place  to  another  takes 
about  ten  hours,  during  which  time  the  traveller 
must  always  continue  on  horseback,  as  the  cum- 
brous dress  makes  it  insupportable  to  wade, 
through  the  snow.  The  poor  horses  suffer  at 
least  as  much  as  their  nders,  fbr,  besides  the 
general  effect  of  the  cold,  th^  are  tormented  by 
ice  forming  in  their  nostrils,  and  stopping  their 
breathing.  When  they  intimate  this  by  a  dis- 
tressed snort,  and  a  convulsive  shaking  of  the 
head,  the  driver  relieves  them  by  taking  out  the 
piece  of  ice,  to  save  them  fh>m  being  su£R>cated. 
When  the  icy  ground  is  not  ooveied  by  snow^ 
their  hooft  often  burst  firom  the  effects  of  the 
cold. 

The  caravan  is  always  surrounded  by  a  thick 
cloud  of  vapor ;  it  is  not  only  living  bodies 
which  produce  this  effiect,  but  even  the  snow 
smokes.  These  evaporations  are  instantly  changed 
into  millions  of  needles  of  ice,  which  ^1  the  air, 
and  cause  a  constant  slight  noise,  resembling 
the  sound  of  torn  satin  or  thick  silk.  Ryen  the 
reindeer  seeks  the  forest  to  protect  himsdf  fVom 
the  intensity  of  the  cold.  In  the  Tundras,  where 
there  is  no  shelter  to  be  found,  the  whole  herd 
crowd  together  as  close  as  possible,  to  gain  a 
little  warmth  fnaa  each  othw,  and  may  be  seen 
standing  in  this  way  quite  motionless^  Only  the 
dark  bird  of  winter,  the  raven,  still  cleaves  the 
icy  air  with  slow  and  heavy  wing,  leaving  be- 
hind him  a  long  line  of  thin  vapor,  ma.rkipg  the 
track  of  his  solitary  flight. 
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From  the  Britidk  Qfuatimlf  Beriair. 

1.  Poesie  Complete  di  Giuseppe  Giusti,  Bastia. 

1849. 

2.  Giuseppe  (HusiL  Genni  di  P.L.D  JB.  Ciooe 

di  SiiYoia. 

Thb  writings  of  the  Tuscan  poet  whose 
name  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article  are  not  generally  known  in  £ngland, 
even  amone  the  readers  of  Italian.  To  many 
of  oar  readers  we  can  believe  that  the  very 
name  is  not  equally  familiar  with  that  of 
aathors  in  every  respect  his  inferior ;  but  in 
Italy  the  reputation  of  Giusti  is  great  and 
universal.  No  modem  writer  has  more  deeply 
impressed  his  countrymen.  Believing  that 
the  impression  is  just  and  will  be  permanent, 
we  are  anxious  to  contribute  something  to* 
wards  making  known  to  £nelish  readers  the 
name  at  least,  and  if  possible  something  of 
the  peculiar  merit  and  style,  of  a  most  genu- 
ine Italian  poet. 

By  one  or  those  general  theories  to  which 
many  speculators  have  a  &noy  for  adapting 
fiicts,  it  has  been  maintained  that  every  great 
and  marked  era  tti  the  life  of  a  nation  will 
have  its  great  writer  or  set  of  writers,  to 
inspire,  to  guide,  or  to  celebrate,  its  move- 
ment. Either  the  great  man  creates  the 
great  impulse,  or  the  great  impulse  stirs  up 
and  discovers  to  the  world  the  great  man. 
We  will  not  discuss  this  theory :  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say,  as  illustrating  the  light  in  which 
Giusti  u  regarded  by  his  countrymen,  that 
the  recent  Italian  movement  claims  him  as 
its  poet.  Nor  is  the  claim  unfounded.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  posterity,  as  well  as  his 
countrymen  and  contemporaries,  will  connect 
the  name  of  Giusti  with  that  movement  in  an 
eapcial  sense,  and  more  than  that  of  any 
other  poet. 

As  a  social  and  political  satirist,  he,  for  a 
series  of  years,  roused  and  directed  indignation 
against  those  oppressions,  corruptions,  and 
crimes,  which  thousands  of  true  and  brave 
Italians,  under,  alas !  more  than  one  banner^ 
struegled  and  died  in  the  field  to  overthrow. 

His  countrymen  may  overrate  the  immedi- 
ate consequences  upon  action  of  these  utter- 
ances, but  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  regard- 
ing them  upon  their  authority  as  exponents, 
stimulants,  and  in  part  creators,  of  a  general 
feeling.  In  that  view  alone  they  would  be 
important  enough  to  merit  examination. 
Even  for  those  who  believe  that  the  present 
reestablished  tyrannies  of  Italy  are  to  oe  per- 
manent, these  puems  should  have  a  historic 
interest,  as  illustrating  the  tone  of  mind 
which  prompted  the  struggle.  For  those  who 
still  believe  that  Italy  has  a  future,  the  words 
of  Giusti  retain  a  deeper  interest.  The  in- 
dignation is  still  merited,  and  the  anticipa- 
tions  are  not  falsified ;  they  are  but  prophecies 
of  which  the  fulfilment  is  defeired. 


The  following  passage  of  Gualterio  wiQ 
illustrate  the  position  and  character  of  Giusti 
among  contemporary  aathors.  The  historian 
is  tracing  the  causes  of  the  Italian  moveqient, 
and  among  its  causes,  desi^ating  the  men 
who  did  most  to  orinnate  it.  from  prosa 
writers,  Gioberti,  Balbo,  D*Aieglio,  and 
others,  he  passes  to  the  poets ;  and  naming 
first  the  illustrious  veteran  Nicoolini,  author 
of  Amaldo  di  Brescia,  he  distinguishes  (bur 
others  firom  the  mass,  Giuseppe  Giusti,  Tos- 
cano ;  Giovanni  Phito,  Veneto ;  GabrieUo 
Roselli,  Napolitano ;  Giovanni  Berchet,  Lorn- 
bardo.    He  then  goes  on :— * 

Giuseppe  Giusti  was  endowed  by  nature  with 
that  unoommon  insight  which  dissects  the 
thoughtA,  opiniens,  bias,  manners,  lives,  and 
hearts  of  men,  and  the  ft>rms  and  substance  of 
society  ;  which  distinguishes  truth  from  fiilse* 
hood,  possibility  from  chimera  ;  and  combats  all 
exaggerations,  knowing  the  weak  point  of  each* 
and  reduclDg  it  to  its  natural  proportions,  so  as 
to  annihilate  it  by  making  it  ndiculous  instead 
of  sublime,  as  it  had  appeared  to  common  eyes. 
Never  was  a  sharper  assailant  of  tyranny  and  its 
slaves  or  interested  syoophanta  No  one  with 
eqnal  force  or  greater  truth  scourged  that  herd 
which  supported  the  relics  of  the  old  system, 
only  because  no  ray  of  hope  shone  for  them  in 
the  new  ;  no  one  struck  so  deeply  at  the  igno- 
rance of  the  nobility,  the  pride  of  upstarts,  or 
the  follies  of  the  populace.  His  sternness  t<^ 
wards  princes  and  men  in  power  gave  him  the 
reputation  of  a  repablioan  in  the  sense  now  at* 
tached  to  the  word : — i.  e.,  a  lover  of  the  most 
comprehensive  forms  of  democracy,  and  the  dem- 
agogues hoped  to  see  arise  in  him  at  the  fUU  time 
a  lealous  tribune.  These,  however,  while  pulUnff 
down  the  high,  habitually  flatter  the  low  ;  and 
Uiem  Giusti  never  flattered  ;  he  held  up  to  scorn 
and  condemnation  the  weakness  of  the  one  side, 
as  he  did  t!ie  insolence  of  the  other.  Italy  was 
the  end  of  every  thought  with  him,  and  dear 
above  all,  and  he  was  truly  grieved  to  see  the 
divisions  of  parties  which  arose  before  the  revo- 
lution, and  foretold  to  an  observant  eye  the  dii* 
sensions  to  come. 

He  was  more  prone  to  &ith  than  to  illusions; 
I  mean,  that  he  had  greater  trust  in  principle 
than  in  men,  of  whom  he  knew  thoroughly  the 
defects  and  weaknesses ;  yet  he  was  not  what 
you  would  call  a  pessimist,  nor  even  a  political 
exclusive.  His  verses  will  live  as  the  best  pic- 
ture of  the  manners  of  his  times  ;  of  the  political 
passions,  and,  so  to  speak,  the  inPammatory 
humors,  of  the  society  in  which  he  moved.  The 
tectt  (secret  societies)  and  thdr  followers  he 
hated,  hoping  no  good  from  them,  but  only  mis- 
fortune for  the  country.  He  knew  intuitively 
their  incapacity  to  produce  anything,  and  painted 
them  truly,  when  he  called  them  mules  for  theiir 
(Astinaoy  and  barrenness. 

His  satire  never  descended  to  personalities^ 
except  when  Mmed  at  the  occupants  of  high 
places,  and  then  not  fh)m  envy  of  their  power, 
but  so  fiur  as  their  public  station  brought  them 
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wiihin  thejoriB^otion  of  general  criticUm.  .  .  . 
His  Teraes  aided  not  a  little  in  preparing  the 
Italian  moTement,  and  became  popular  in  spite 
of  the  censorship.  Of  this  there  were  prooft 
OTon  in  the  bosom  of  Lombardj,  notwithstanding 
the  anxious  precautions  of  the  Austrian  police. 
.  .  .  His  death  was  not  one  of  the  least 
mislbrtunes  which  accompanied  or  followed  close 
vpon  the  memorable  defeat  of  Italy.  —  GualUrio, 
firi  iL,  chap.  44. 

This  sketch,  which  many  of  his  admirers 
woidd  consider  as  scarcely  aoing  justice  to  the 
Tuscan  poet,  will  give  the  Enelish  reader  an 
idea  of  his  generiu  scope  ana  characteristic 
qualities. 

It  is  not,  however,  yery  easy  to  olasdfy  him 
as  a  writer,  or  to  give  a  notion  of  his  poems 
by  description  or  designation.  When  their 
popularity  as  circulated  in  manuscript,  the 
publication  of  the  foreign  spurious  editions,  apd 
some  relaxation  of  the  rules  in  the  censorship, 
led  him  first  to  print  a  collection,  he  gaye 
them  no  other  tnan  the  modest  name  of 
"  Verses."  We  may  call  them  lyrical  sat- 
ires. 

The  class  to  which  these  poems  belong  is 

•  one  which  has  not,  at  least  ot  late  years,  been 
common  in  England.  Attempts,  indeed,  hare 
not  been  wanting,  but  some  time  has  passed 
since  real  poetic  genius  has  cared  to  manifest 
itself  in  this  form.  An  admirable  facility 
and  humor  characterise  the  yersified  politics 
of  the  author  of  the  Twopenny  Post  Bag,  and 
some  of  these  assume  the  lyric  form;  but 
thej  do  not  come  up  to  the  idea  of  lyrici|l 
satire,  either  in  deptn  of  feeling,  in  passion, 
in  ironic  force,  or  in  beauty.  The  only  polit- 
ical yerses  which  haye  of  late  years  excited 

.  much  attention,  were  those  contributed  to  the 
-  Asause  of  disorder  by  the  patriots  of  the  No- 
^tion.  Like  their  authors,  these  poems  met 
with  somewhat  more  indulgence  than  they 
merited.  Tbev  were  indmerent  enough, 
'  thoueh  decidedly  more  successful  than  the 

•  xebelUon  to  which  they  incited.    In  fiict,  in 
.  a  really  free  country,  all  the  multiplied  shapes 

of  free  discussion  supersede  the  necessity, 
without  exactly  performing  the  functions  of  a 
>  eatirical  poet.    A  song  can  be  remembered 
.  and  can  circulate  eyen  where  the  censorship 
.  leayes  blanks  in  the  journal,  or  where  a 
stricter  inspection  prohibits  not  only  speech, 
l>ut  eyen  such  eyioence  of  silenced  speech. 
There  is  indeed  a  degree  of  tyranny,  under 
which  yerse  and  prose,  the  speech  of  the 
1.  debates,  and  the  mot  of  the  saloons,  are  alike 
silenced  by  an  impartial  because  all-reaching 
terrorism.    But  the  state  of  things  in  which 
•ooiety.is,  and  the  leading  artidiB  is  not,  has 
often  been  regarded  as  the  yery  state  in  which 
the  epigram  of  conversation  is  most  in  de- 
mand, and  conse<|uently  most  fiiUy  supplied. 
The  commercial  principle  is  verified  even  in 
.the  aiiy  manufiWture  of  witticisms,  and  a 


similar  principle  may  in  some  degree  apply  to 
the  yet  subtler  essence  of  poetry.  A  poet, 
indeed,  is  born,  and  it  is  fortunately  as  im- 
possible as  it  would  be  undesirable,  to  pre 
scribe  rules  for  the  birth  of  this  or  that  kind 
of  poet  or  poetry.  The  spirit  does* not  always 
come  when  it  is  called  for ;  you  cannot  create 
it  by  calling ;  but  if  it  is  there,  it  is  the  more 
likely  to  come  because  it  is  called  for. 

Accordingly,  it  is  not  in  Eoeland  that  we 
con  look  for  any  parallel  to  Giusti  in  any 
writings  which  may  seem,  by  comparison,  to 
illustrate  his  style  and  character  as  a  poet. 
The  two  contemporary  writers  who  most 
nearly  resemble  him,  are  B^ranger  in  France, 
and  Heine  in  Germany.  To  B^ranger  in 
particular  he  has  been  compared,  not  only  as 
to  a  similar  writer,  but  as  to  his  prototype 
and  model.  Yet  he  would  form  a  most  in- 
correct conception  of  Giusti  who  should 
attempt  to  create  one  to  himself  out  of  his 
recollections  of  B^ranger  or  of  Heine.  These 
names  are  mentioned,  not  so  much  to  illustrate 
his  individual  character  as  to  express  the  class 
to  which  he  belongs.  Of  the  two,  widely  as 
they  differ,  he  approaches  more  nearly  in 
form  and  style  to  Granger ;  yet  no  view  can 
be  more  incorrect  than  that  which  regards 
him  as  having  made  the  French  poet  his 
model.  Italian  critics  disclaim  even  the 
similarity ;  we  concur  with  them  in  rejecting 
altogether  the  idea  of  plagiarism  or  copying. 
Giusti  is  thoroughly  Italian;  far  too  em- 
phatically Italian  to  be  regarded  as  an 
Italianized  B^ranger.  He  hod  undoubtedly 
read  B^ranger ;  and  the  influence  of  a  great 
contemporary  writer  is  necessarily  felt  more 
or  less  by  men  of  genius,  and  sometimes 
manifested  in  their  works.  It  will  be  most 
directly  and  naturally  displayed,  of  course,  by 
those  whom  similarity  of  genius  or  circum- 
stances directs  into  the  same  line  of  composi- 
tion, unless  they  should,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  studiously  avoid  any  likeness,  however 
natural,  and  so  perhaps  sacrifice  some  leal 
beauty  to  the  possible  suspicion  of  plagia- 
rism. To  this  extent,  and  no  more,  aoeB 
Giusd  remind  us  of  B^ranger.  The  two  have 
indeed  common  to  them  this  consequence  of 
their  genuine  worth  as  poets  —  that  many  of 
their  simplest  verses,  though  devoted  only  to 
suljects  of  contemporary  interest,  will  outlive 
the  more  ambitious  efforts  on  higher  themes 
of  most  or  all  their  poetic  rivals.  But 
B^ranger  in  no  way  bears  to  Giusti  the 
relation  of  the  master  in  a  school  in  which 
Giusti  is  a  pupil. 

The  real  master,  the  constant  study,  we 
will  not  say  the  model,  of  the  Tuscan  poet, 
was  a  far  ereater  than  Bi^ranger ;  the  bitterest 
of  political  satirists,  the  greatest  perhaps, 
save  one,  of  European  poets  —  the  Florentue 
Dante. 

We  shall  not  be  misonderstood  asadyaneiBg 
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ton  him  a  claim  which  he  would  have  himself 
treated  as  flacrilege  — a  claim  to  aov  station 
on  that  level,  where  the  voice  of  mankind  has 
throned  almost  unapproached  L^AHissimo 
Poeta.  But  this  much  may  he  truly  said, 
that  the  devoted  student  of  Dante  was  a 
learner  from  Dante  ;  and  in  particular  that  he 
had  learnt  from  him  that  great  merit,  almost 
lost  aoioDg  his  oountrymen  of  modern  times 
—  the  merit  of  condensation.  .In  him,  more 
than  in  anv  recent  Italian  writer,  do  we  find 
the  short  description,  which,  as  it  were,  em- 
phatically outlives  the  obieot,  the  single  line 
which  brands,  the  single  indelible  epithet 
which  recalls,  and  seems  to  comprise,  the 
character. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
Giusti  b  a  personal  satirist.  His  satire,  as 
is  observed  by  Gualterio,  in  the  passage 
which  we  have  quoted,  never  assailed  in- 
dividuals, except  such  as  by  theur  high  place 
were  necessarily  public  characters,  and  there- 
fore proper  objects  for  criticism.  And  **  to 
them,  as  to  thepeopk,  he  was  more  liberal  of 
censure  than  of  praise."  Let  these  italicized 
words  be  noted.  Giusti,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
see  more  fully,  flattered  no  one.  The  triumph 
of  the  popular  cause  raised  up  for  him  no  idol. 
A  demagogue  in  his  eyes  might  l)e>as  hateful 
as  a  vigorous  tyrant,  as  ridiculous  as  an  effete 
despot,  and  would  meet  with  similar  or 
sharper  treatment. 

His  poetry,  simple  and  even  severe  in  its 
form,^et  constructed  with  the  most  careful 
selection  of  words  and  attention  to  versifica- 
tion, assuming,  when  possible,  the  plainest 
and  most  popular  expressions  of  the  Tuscan 
dialect,  condensed,  vivid,  familiar,  was,  in  the 
strongest  sense  of  the  word,  original.  The 
novelty  of  the  means  which  he  employed  con- 
•iBtentiy  enforced  the  directlv  practical  char- 
acter of  his  object.  Attacking  falsehood  and 
conventions,  he  used  no  conventional  lan- 
guage. In  the  strongest  language  of  common 
nfe,  he  told  his  countrymen  how  base,  how 
hateful,  was  much  of  toe  life  around  them. 
Perhaps  we  might  truly  describe  him  by  say- 
ing that  very  few  poets  have  been  less  of 
' '  versifiers . ' '  Noth  ing  is  e  ver  put  in  for  mere 
ornament ;  the  exact  words  are  used  for  the 
exact  thought ;  thought  and  language  are  not 
separable ;  they  are  interfused  and  one. 
This  union  in  its  various  degrees  characterizes 
all  poetry  worth  the  name ;  in  perfection,  it 
is  found  only  in  the  highest ;  its  presence,  or 
absence,  is  the  easiest  and  most  infallible  test 
bv  which  to  distinguish  versified  common- 
place from  genuine  poetrv ;  it  is  certainly 
among  the  prominent  cnaracteristios  of 
Giusti.  He  was  not  a  careless  writer,  be- 
cause he  was  natural ;  he  was  a  consummate, 
all  the  more  because  not  a  conventional, 
artist. 

Holding  that  Italian  had  been  oorrnpted  by 


recent  writers  through  the  intermixture  of 
foreign  terms,  he  used,  whenever  it  was  pos- 
sible, the  spoken  or  vernacular  phrase  and 
idiom  in  preference  to  book  language.  **  Oth- 
ers,'' OS  he  said, ''  put  on  their  dress  coats 
whenever  they  sit  down  to  write  ;  I  take  off 
my  frock  coat  and  put  on  a  blouse."  His 
consequently  frequent  use  of  purely  Tuscan 
words  and  idioms,  combined  with  the  neces- 
sarily allusive  nature  of  satirical  writing, 
makes  him  for  foreign  readers  a  singularly 
difficult  author.  This  character  is  the  main 
cause  of  the  hitherto  limited  circulation  of 
his  works  in  England ;  and  it  will  probably 
continue  to  prevent  them  from  becoming,  so 
to  speak,  popular  out  of  Italy.  Of  the  lead- 
ing peculiarity  of  his  style  of  thought,  the 
deep  seriousness  which  underlies  his  hearty 
ridicule,  his  biographer  gives,  in  a  passage 
which  we  translate,  perhaps  as  ^ood  an  idea 
OS  can  be  given  by  mere  description. 

Giusti  laughs  indeed,  and  that  so  powerfully, 
that  woe  be  to  him  who  is  smitten  by  that  im- 
mortal ridicule ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  song 
rushing  clothed  in  gladness  from  the  soul  of  the 
poet,  ever  and  anon  one  word  of  profound  melan- 
choly slips  involuntarily  over  th^  chords  of  his 
lyre,  and  draws  a  momentary  veil  of  sadness  over 
the  brilliant  gleam  of  his  smite,  with  such  effect 
that  the  reader,  utterly  lost  in  the  fresh  senti- 
ment which  he  experiences,  without  being  able 
to  explain  it  to  himself,  can  only  exclaim,  in 
this  intoxioation'of  his  feelings.  That  it  tublime  ! 
Giusti  weeps  and  laughs  at  once  ;  his  smile  is 
born  of  his  melancholy  ;  and  through  that  alone 
can  it  be  explained  and  rendered  intelligible  and 
plain. 

All  earnest  irony  is  bom  of  this  conflict  of 
deep  feelings ;  the  smile  may  in  part  express 
contempt  perhaps,  or  a  sense  of  the  vanity  of 
things,  but  the  root  of  it  is  sadness  and  indig- 
nation which  can  find  no  adequate  direct  ex^ 
pression.    In  his  own  beautiful  words  — 

In  quanta  guerra  di  pensier  mi  pone 
Questo  ohe  par  sorriso  ed  e  dolore  ! 

It  was  not  among  mere  laughers  that  Giusti 
sought  his  audience ;  he  wished  them  to  be 
more  fit,  though  they  might  therefore  be 
few.  *'  If  your  tendency  is  only  to  amose- 
ment,'*  he  says  to  his  reader,  in  a  short  and 
most  characteristic  preface  to  one  edition  of 
his  works,  '*  do  not  go  beyond  this  page  ;  for 
a  laugh  springing  from  melancholy  might 
possibly  stick  in  your  throat ;  and  I  shoula  be 
sorry  for  that,  both  on  your  account  and  my 
own." 

This  depth  of  feeling  it  was,  which  at  once 
sharpened  the  edge  of  that  trenchant  ridicule» 
and  raised  the  poet  into  the  element  of  true 
IjTic  passion.  This,  combined  with  the 
singular  force  of  his  expressions  and  brief 
vividness  of  his  imagery,  renders  Giusti  not 
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less  saperior  to  all  modem  Ttalian  writers  as 
a  lyric  poet,  than  he  is  unique  as  a  satirist : 
if  we  are  not  to  admit  one  doubtful  exception 
in  the  sinele  poem  "  11  Cinque  Maggio.'' 

It  will  oe  seen,  from  what  has  Men  said, 
how  intimately  connected  are  the  peculiar 
character  of  this  poet  and  the  circumstances 
of  bis  time.  The  more  naturally  will  ovf 
notice  of  his  works  blend  itself  with  some 
account  of  his  life,  and  of  the  Italy  in  which 
he  was  bom.  For  the  former  the  biography 
named  at  the  head  of  our  article  fumishes 
some,  though  hardly  satisfactory,  materials. 

It  is  somewhat  meagre  as  to  facts,  and 
deficient  in  traits  or  anecdotes,  and  in  those 
life-like  touches  which  brine  in  real  presence 
the  subject  of  a  narrative  before  us,  and  make 
us  know  the  man,  or  at  least  form  the  idea  of 
him,  as  he  lives  in  the  memory  of  his  flriends. 
He  was  bom  in  May,  1809,  at  a  castle  in  the 
Val  di  Nievole,  near  the  hi^h  road  from 
Florence  to  Pescia,  with  which  place  his 
family  were  connected  as  rich  proprietors. 
Among  them  was  at  least  one  man  of  con- 
•iderable  eminence  —  his  grandfather  Giu- 
seppe Giusti,  the  friend  and  minister  of  justice 
to  the  reforming  Archduke  Leopold,  one  of 
the  princes  who,  at  the  head  of  small  states, 
have  achieved  something  like  greatness. 

We  catch  glimpses  of  a  liveTjr,  clever,  spir- 
ited boy,  difficult  to  manage,  *'  di  spirito  irre- 
qui#to  e  vivacissimo,*'  growing  happily  up 
into  youth ;  learning  not  too  Inuch  of  Latin, 
and  no  Greek  —  a  neglect  of  opportunities 
which  (be  it  observed^  he  afterwards  regretted, 
and  tried  to  repair  ov  earnest  study  of  the 
Latin  classics.  Finally,  he  is  sent  to  the 
University  of  Pisa  with  the  object  of  studying 
law  —  an  object  which,  in  his  case,  as  in  that 
of  other  Italian  poets,  from  the  time  of  Pe- 
trarch downwards,  was  destined  to  merge  in 
other  aspirations.  He  was,  we  fear,  no  very 
steady  student  of  the  Pandects ;  he  **  crammed  ' 
("beccava,"  is  his  own  word,  as  good  an 
Italian  as  English  college-phrase)  for  his  ex- 
amination in  a  fortnight.  But  he  has  left  us  in 
the  verses  entitled  *'  Memorie  di  Pisa,'*  those 
ha|»pv  touches  and  records  of  his  college  life, 
which  prove  that  to  him,  as  to  many  others, 
its  indirect  were  worth  more  than  its  direct 
influences.  Every  one  who  has  himself  been 
a  collegian,  must  read  these  verses  with  a 
pleasure  more  than  half  melancholy.  '*  I  too 
was  once  in  Arcadia."  There  is  a  deep  truth 
■  and  tenderness  in  the  tone  in  which  Giusti 
recalls  those  four  happy  years  spent  without 
pare ;  the  days,  the  niehts,  *'  smoked  away" 
in  free  gladness,  in  laughter,  in  uninterrupted 
talk,  the  aspirations,  the  free,  open-hearted 
oonyeise,  as  it  was  then,  of  some  who  are 
not  now  disguised  as  formal  worldlings ;  all  the 
deliffhts  of  that  life,  whether  at  Cambridge  or 
at  risa,  which  comes  not  again.  All  that 
was  to  be  had,  all  that  was  to  he  enjoyed  bom 


converse  with  the  world  around  him,  Giosti 
made  his  own ;  and  if  he  somewhat  neglected 
the  Pandects,  he  familiarized  himself  with 
the  classical  writers  whose  value  he  was  now 
more  capable  of  appreciating.  Yixj^il ,  Horace , 
and  Dante  were  his  most  famihar  studies. 
After  the  usual  course,  he  left  Pisa,  and 
settled  himself  in  the  capital,  Florence,  as  a 
law-student  in  the  chambers  of  Capoquidi,  a 
noted  advocate,  since  Minister  of  Grace  and 
Justice. 

One  ofm  fancy  that  his  relations  hoped  to 
see  another  Giuseppe  Giusti  great  in  iurispru- 
dence,  under  another  Leopold ;  but  he  had  a 
different  destiny  before  him.  We  can  suppose 
him  entering  mto  the  world  with  at  least  a 
fair  allo¥rance  of  the  common  youthful  dispo- 
sition to  quarrel  with  much  of  its  cold  formal- 
ism and  smooth-faced  quackery.  And  the 
Italian  world,  as  he  saw  it,  contained  more 
than  the  ordinary  proportion  of  iniquities 
against  which  such  a  spirit  could  not  but 
rebel.  Of  the  Italy  of  Giu8ti*s  opening  man- 
hood —  the  Italy  of  Gregory  XVI.  —  so  much 
has  lately  been  said,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  more  than  summarily  on  the  subject 
now. 

The  great  wave  of  the  ¥Vench  revolution 
passed  over  Italy  as  over  the  rest  of  Europe, 
burying  the  old  landmarks.  It  subsided,  and 
they  generally  reappeared,  so  far  as  territorial 
divisions  were  concerned.  The  shadow  of  a 
King  of  Rome  vanished,  and  the  States  of  the 
Church  passed  again  under  the  worst  of  human 
govomments.  The  Austrians  held  Lombardy, 
with  the  addition  of  Venice ;  in  several  other 
states,  modified  by  a  certain  amount  of  cutting 
and  carving,  the  old  Houses  reentered  un- 
taught and  unimproved.  The  people  had  not, 
any  more  than  their  ralers,  learnt  to  correct 
some  of  their  most  characteristic  faults ;  but 
the  great  deluge  had  destroyed  much,  and  had 
lefl  something  behind  it.  The  Italians  had 
home  their  share  in  historic  events,  if  not  as 
freemen,  yet  as  the  subjects  of  an  energetic 
will.  They  had  shown  that  under  good  lead- 
ing the;^  could  be  ^ood  soldiers ;  and  thay 
saw,  with  the  feeling  which  might  be  ex- 
pected, that  the  first  act  of  liberated  Europe 
was  to  fling  them  back  into  the  old  dull  servi- 
tude. They  remonstrated  vainly :  they  ac- 
quiesced in  a  resistless  necessity.  But,  from 
1815  onwards,  ideas  not  conducive  to  the  per- 
manence of  such  governments  as  Italy  saw 
restored,  were  fermenting  in  many  minds.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  weakest  and  worst  of  the 
restored  governments  could  adopt  so  much  of 
modern  process  as  consisted  in  a  keener  and 
more  extensive  spy-sjrstem,  and  in  a  greatly 
increased  political  activity  of  the  police.  The 
old  veneration,  even  the  old  aoauiescenee, 
were  gone,  mutual  distrust  and  natred  re- 
mained. Bad  governors  and  disaffected  sub- 
jects wave  the  staple  of  the  Peninsula. 
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In  1820,  M  in  1830,  attempts  were  made 
In  ▼ariooe  States  of  Italy  to  right  themselves 
against  their  goyemments.  These  movements, 
in  general  the  original  work  of  '*  sects,"  or 
secret  societies,  met,  and  indeed  merited,  far 
less  universal  response  from  the  people  than 
the  movement  of  1848 ;  neither  had  the  Ital- 
ians, as  a  mass,  been  familiarized  then,  as 
DOW,  with  the  ideas  of  freedom.  Still  they 
were,  to  a  certain  extent,  successful.  N^les 
and  the  Romagna  showed  themselves  at  least 
able  to  obtain  some  concessions  against  their 
£oven\ments,  and  possibly  to  maintain  them, 
had  the  matter  been  left  to  themselves,  as  in 
mere  justice  it  ought  to  have  been.  But  Aus- 
tria, encamped  in  Lombardy,  cannot  afford 
to  be  just,  and  therefore  Austria  stepped  in. 
She,  **  the  sword,  of  which  the  Pope  is  the 
cross,*'  once  and  again  struck  down  Italian 
freodom.  She  sanctioned,  by  restoring,  the 
local  tyrannies ;  she  justly  identified  her  name 
with  tne  great  or  petty  oppressions  she  up- 
held. The  subjects  submitted  because  thev 
cx)uld  not  resist ;  except  in  the  crowd  of  om- 
uiab;  the  eovemments  had  no  supporters,  no 
real  friends.  All  that  authority  and  power 
of  government  which,  in  a  well-arranged  com- 
munity, men  have  a  natural  tendency  to  re- 
spect and  venerate,  became  included  for  the 
'  educated  Italian  in  two  words  of  bitter  hatred 
and  contempt.  At  home  was  the  '*  birro,*' 
and  over  the  frontier  was  the  ''Tedesco." 
To  those  alone  who  foiget  what  Austria  has 
done,  in  various  instances,  for  Italy,  can  the 
now  universal  an ti- Austrian  sentiment  appear 
unfounded  or  unreasonable.  The  bare  state- 
ment of  historical  facts  conveys  a  charge  which 
admits  of  no  answer. 

Those  English  readers  who  virish  to  see  the 
indictment,  article  b^  article,  drawn  and 
served  up  with  irresistible  force,  will  find  the 
task  performed  for  them  in  Mazzini^s  cele- 
brated letter  to  Sir  James  Graham ;  and  will 
find,  too,  that,  on  this  point  at  least,  the  re- 
publican and  the  constitutionalist  are  one. 
According  to  Qualterio,  and  all  other  Italian 
writers,  it  was  not  until  after  1830  that  the 
idea  of  independence  took  any  real  hold,  that 
is,  not  until  after  it  had  been  practically 
found  that  Austrian  rule  in  Lombardy  meant 
force  at  hand  to  overwhelm  any  effort  at  im- 
proving the  local  governments.  The  cry  of 
'*  Independence*'  iu  Italy  was  anything  out  a 
fiiotitious  clamor,  a  fiwcy  got  up  by  book- 
men ;  it  was  the  Expression  of  a  want,  taught 
by  a  bitter  experience.  Unfortunately,  the 
apprehension  of  a  troth  does  not  necessarily 
pve  the  strength  or  virtue  required  to  put  it 
into  practice.  That  takes  a  further  school- 
ing ;  but  that,  too,  may  be  perfected  with 


In  the  general  quiesociice  of  the  Peninsula' 
4wtween  1830  and  1845,  an  interval  was  given 
io  its  rulers  which  might  have  bean  a  precioiu 


One.  How  they  used  it,  not  to  remove,  but  to 
aggravate,  the  causes  of  complaint,  all  readeiu 
ofFarini  know.  They  too  know  that  the  gro- 
tesque absurdities  and  exceeding  pettinesses 
of  such  misgovemment  were  almost  as  maiked 
as  its  iniquities.  The  social  and  political 
fiibric  was  something,  as  Ginsti^s  biographer 
says,  with  some  point,  between  a  babyhouse 
and  a  bastile.  On  this  state  of  things  Giusti's 
Italian  critics  picture  him  to  us  as  looking 
with  deliberate  r^ard.  He  saw,  say  they, 
that  it  was  irremedmble,  except  by  destruction, 
and  accepting  the  principle,  '*  Destroy  in 
order  to  rebuild,'*  he  looked  round  for  a  weap- 
on to  aid  in  the  work  of  overthrowing,  and 
found  one  which  *he  adapted  carefully  to  that 
end,  in  his  peculiar  form  of  sature. 

No  man,  we  may  observe,  really  lays  oat 
his  career  for  himself  as  those  who,  after  the 
events,  speculate  on  his  life,  lay  it  out  for 
him.  Nor  did  Giusti,  probably,  more  than 
others,  foresee  from  the  be^nning,  and  re- 
solve upon  the  coarse  in  which  circumstances 
and  his  genius  conducted  him.  The  young 
student  of  Pisa  did  not  say  to  himself,  "I 
will  be  what  Niccolini  is  not,  what  Farini  is 
not ;  I  will  be,  and  that  in  a  new  and  untried 
way,  the  poet  of  my  generation,  the  voice  a. 
liberal  Italy."  But  he  felt  towards  the  evil 
which  he  saw  as  Dante  felt,  and  as  all  men 
ought  to  feel,  but  as  too  many  of  the  country- 
men of  Dante  have  yet  to  learn  to  feel ;  that 
is,  as  towards  a  thing  which  ought  to  be 
attacked  and  destroyed ;  and  that  instinct  of 
truth,  that  preference  for  reality  over  con- 
vention which  is  one  of  the  indications  of  a 
masculine  genius,  led  him,  when  he  wished 
to  write  on  modem  politics,  to  do  so  directly 
and  without  disguise.  He  did  not  attempt 
to  remove  his  subject  to  a  distance,  either  of 
place  or  time ;  he  did  not  attempt  to  idealize 
it.  Thus  he  has  not  produced  an  Amaldo  di 
Brescia ;  but  he  has  produced,  in  the  "  Cor- 
onation," in  '*  Gingellino,"  in  the  **Tem 
dei  Morti,"  verses  which  will  outlast  and  out- 
weigh a  score  of  Arnaldos. 

Among  the  great  variety  of  Giusti 's  com- 
positions, we  are  necessarily  led  to  select,  for 
more  special  notice,  such  as  from  the  nature 
of  the  subject  have  the  most  general  interest, 
and  are  most  calculated  for  appreciation  by 
others  than  the  countrymen  of  the  writer. 
Our  attention  will  be  thus  directed  rather  to 
the  properly  political  than  to  the  social  speoi- 
mens  of  his  satire.  Emphatically  oharaeter- 
istic,  and  invalaable  alike  as  poems  and  as 
piotures  of  society  as  are,  for  instance,  ^*l 
Brindisi"  and  **  l!a  Scritta,"  they  appeal  lest 
feelingly  and  immediately  to  transalpine 
readers  than  do  the  odes  dealing  with  the 
wider  events  and  passions  which  create  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Beluctaatly,  therefore,  with  these  few  words 
.of  commendation  and  apology  to  Italiansj  wlip 
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mielit  otherwise ihink that  ooeof  their  poet*8 
vaneties  had  eacaped  doe  recognition,  we 
poM  by  the  poems  of  the  social  class,  al- 
though they  combine  a  curious  aooaracj  of 
costume  and  interior  —  painting  with  bursts 
of  high  lyrical  tone,  and  a  mve,  bitter,  Dant- 
esque  irony.  One  espeoiu  example  only  of 
the  last  quality  we  must  name  m  the  con- 
duding  passage  of  the  '*  Scritta,"  where  the 
profligate  and  ruined  noble,  who  has  just 
signed  the  marriage  contract  (scritta)  with  the 
uninviting  daughter  of  the  low-born  usurer, 
while  half  disposed  to  repent  of  and  recede 
from  the  bargain  which  he  has  made  of  titles 
against  gold,  falls  into  a  dream,  in  which  he 
sees  his  own  family  tree,  and  fiir  back  in  the 
middle  ages  its  real  founder,  a  usurer  of  the 
lowest  and  vilest  kind,  surpassing  in  iniquity 
and  harshness  his  destined  father-in-law,  by 
far  more  than  all  the  superiority  of  old  times 
over  new.  This  worthy  describes,  in  verses 
which  really  read  like  a  portion  of  a  sup- 
pressed canto  of  the  Inferno  devoted  to  ple- 
beian iniquities  and  punishments,  what  he 
was,  through  what  stupendous  deeds  of  cheat* 
ing  and  extortion  he  rose  from  vile  need  to 
viler  wealth,  and  how  his  descendants  bought 
from  a  ducal  or  vice-regal  tyrant  the  quarter- 
ingis  which,  through  a  line  of  slothful  profli- 
gates, have  eome  down  to  their  worthy  rep- 
resentative, the  dreamer.  The  final  morui, 
of  course,  is  rather  of  the  cynical  than  the 
sentimental  kind.  *'  Take  her,  blockhead  that 
you  are,  and  be  thankful ;  she  is  as  good  as 
•you  any  day." 

Perohi  ti  penti,  o  bestia  oortigiana  ? 

Prendi  dell'  usurier,  preniU  la  figfia, 
Che  siam  tntti  d'on.  pelo  e  d'una  lana. 

The  powers  of  Giusti  as  a  writer  of  occa- 
sional verses  were  naturally  known  to  his 
friends  both  at  the  university  and  in  the  cap- 
ital, long  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
aiz  and  twenty.  The  verses,  however,  on  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  which  took 
•place  in  1845,  appear  to  have  been  the  first 
of  his  political  compositions  generally  cir- 
culated with  a  certain  restricted  publicity, 
not  in  print,  but  in  manuscript.  They  are 
those  entitled,  from  the  two  commencing 
wofds,  **  Dies  Irae."  In  spite  of  the  solemn 
name  and  introduction,  this  poem  is  by  no 
means  of  a  dirgelike  or  wailing,  much  less  of 
a  panegyric  character.  It  is  bitter  and  strong 
enough,  conveying,  in  language  neither  very 
oouruy  nor  verv  reverent,  the  various  senti- 
jnento  with  which  di£ferent  indiriduals  and 
classes  might  be  expected  to  receive  the  dis- 
pensation. Rings  and  princes  mourn,  at  least 
with  their  hate ;  court,  army,  church,  and 
police  are  ready  fur  a  new  oath ;  the  court 
orator  (an  Italian  is  named)  bleato  out  his 
panegyric ;  but  those  rascals,  the  Carbonari, 


exult — nor  does  the  Pole  weep  for  the  death 
of  the  Cossack's  ally : 

Bat  the  greedy  Scythian  savage 
Toms  an  eye  of  hungry  ravage 

On  the  gorgeous  obsequies  ; 
As  a  gaunt  hyena  prowling 
Scents  afar,  with  long-drawn  howliog, 

Where  a  brother's  carcass  lies. 

The  siffns  of  the  times  are  shortly  reviewed, 
as  favorable  to  freedom.  England  has  her 
share ;  she  is  turning  out  her  tories. 

Sir  John  Bull,  propagatore 
Delle  macchine  a  vapore, 

Mauda  i  tory  a  rotoU. 

From  an  anticipation  in  this  tone,  half 
ironic,  of  a  liberal  millennium  over  the  world, 
the  poet  passes  to  the  sad  and  true  conclu- 
sion :  "  For  us  Italians  nothing  is  changed, 
except  the  name  of  our  roaster ;  nothing  new, 
except  the  personal  identity  of  the  wearer  of 
the  crown."  A  conclusion  clenchingly  ex- 
pressed by  a  reference  to  the  habitual  form 
of  announcement  ,that  Pope  has  succeeded 
Pope  in  the  immutable  sovereignty  of  St. 
Peter. 

Ma  silensio,  odo  il  cannone  — 
Non  e  nulla — altro  Padrone — 
Habemxu  Pontifictm, 

This,  though  far  firom  equal  to  many  of  his 
later  poems,  contains  lines  not  unworthy  of 
beine  ranked  with  them.  But  the  sensation 
whi^  it  produced  is  in  part  to  be  attributed 
to  the  novel  diction  and  style  in  which  the 
unknown  author  presented  to  his  countrymen 
his  thoughts  on  political  matters.  Here  was 
a  poem  on  modem  politics,  calling  things  and 
persons  by  their  every-day  names ;  not  pre- 
senting in  a  scholar-like  disguise,  only  to  be 
nenetmted  by  the  aid  of  some  scholarship  and 
nistorical  knowledge,  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  under  names  and 
costumes  borrowed  from  the  thirteenth  or 
sixteenth ,  but  speaking  of  contemporary  evento 
in  contemporary  language.  The  style,  more- 
over, was  studious  as  little  of  ornament  as  of 
disguise,  plain,  short,  strong,  and  emphatic- 
ally popular;  ironical,  rather  than  abusive; 
bnef  and  bitter,  rather  than  eloquent  and 

firulix ;  condensing,  not  expanding  passion, 
n  all  these  respects  the  verses  di&ied  from 
what  Italians  were  used  to  meet  with ;  and 
we  can  guess,  without  being  told  it,  the  kind 
of  timid  admiration,  the  hesitatiae  leoogni* 
tion,  both  of  the  natriotism  and  the  poetry, 
with  which  the  mat  verses  of  Giusti  were 
received  by  the  literary  circles  of  Italy*  the 
foUowers  of  Nicoollni  and  Mansoni.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  the  claim  of  the 
poet  to  the  attention  of  hb  countrymen  was 
to  be  put  forth  in  a  stronger  and  more  unde- 
niable form. 
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The  Stivak,  or  **  Boot,^^  was  among  thoae 
which  attracted  most  early  attention.  It  is  a 
humoroiu  and  pointed  sketch  of  the  fortunes 
of  Italy.  The  poor  boot  relates  how  it  has 
passed  from  leg  to  leg,  through  a  series  of 
larcenous  wearers ;  how  much  misuse,  patch- 
ing, unprofitable  wear  and  tear  it  has  under- 
gone in  the  service  of  these  unrighteous 
owners. 

Worst  of  an  are  the  priests,  who  hare  worn  me 
spitefully  and  without  discretion  ;  and  great  is 
my  grudge  at  certain  blockheads  of  poets  who 
have  countenanced  their  manner  of  walk  ;  as  if 
the  decretals  did  not  especially  forbid  their  wear- 
ing boots  (L  e.,  possession  of  temporal  dominion). 
Wretched,  worm-eaten,  mouldy  as  I  'am,  long  I 
needed  some  fitting  leg  to  wear  me  and  have 
right  done  to  me : 

No  German's  leg  or  Frenohman's — understand — 
I  would  be  worn  by  one  of  my  own  land. 

Once  there  was  a  great  chief,  **  un  oerto  Sere,*' 
who  might  have  bcMtsted  that  he  had  in  me  the 
strongest  and  best  boot  within  the  world's  map  ; 
if  he  had  not  been  so  bent  on  rambling  too  fiir  ; 
as  he  would  do,*  until — 

Alas !  that  anow-storm  oanght  him  far  astray, 
And  firose  his  limbs,  and  stopped  his  walk  midway. 

The  expense  of  mending  me  will  be  great ;  the 
repair  must  be  total ;  for  Heaven's  sake  take 
oare  to  whom  you  entrust  it,  not  as  now,  to 
artists  who  work  into  it  all  manner  of  colors  ; 
Imperial,  Neapolitan,  &o. 

And  look  —  this  bit  of  blue  —  how  ill  it  matches 
With  red-and-white,  and  blaok-and-yellow  there  ; 
I  'm  a  mere  Harleqain  of  shreds  and  patohes  ; 
If  yon  would  really  put  me  in  repair, 
Make  me,  with  loving  seal  and  sense  to  aid. 
All  of  one  pleoe  and  one  prevailing  shade. 

In  that  case  it  is  finely  iotimatod  that  the 
kick  of  the  boot  will  be  a  serious  matter  to 
unyinsolent  provoker  of  the  same. 

We  have  named  the  Boot,  because  with 
Italians  generally  it  appears  to  be  a  favorite. 
Then  are  intrinsio  defects  in  an  allegory  of 
this  nature,  which  perhaps,  rather  than  any 
want  of  skill  in  the  execution,  prevent  our 
rating  it  very  hieh  among  Giusti's  poems. 
Far  superior  to  it,  and  inferior  to  nothing 
with  wnich  it  can  be  compared,  is  another 
poem,  of  we  believe  about  the  same  date,  the 
«*  Girella.''  The  name,  and  the  dedication, 
'*  To  the  blessed  soul  of  Si^or  Talleyrand," 
explain  the  subject  of  this  singular,  most 
eflective,  and  most  bitter  satire.  It  is  a 
flketoh,  as  prooeeding  from  his  own  mouth,  in 
an  after-dinner  song,  when  the  heart  was 
opened  by  wine,  of  the  ideal  **  Girella"  or 
wealheroook  of  modem  politics  on  a  grand 
•oale.  Those  to  whom  Giusti  is  a  sealed 
book,  must  imagine  to  themselves  such  ^a 
airing  as  never  was  put  together  before  of 

*  Bonaparte  he  would  set  out,  Ao. 


creeds  and  causes,  and  leaders,  all  faithfully 
followed  while  strone,  all  in  turn  betrayed 
when  weak;  of  protessions  made,  recanted, 
and  remade,  with  equal  satisfaction  and  profit ; 
in  fine,  of  all  the  possible  proteiform  trans- 
formations of  an  aMolute  and  impartial  ego- 
tism, true  to  itself  alwavs,  and  to  no  thing  or 
person  else  in  the  world. 

We  dare  not  attempt  to  translate  it ;  no 
translation  could  give  even  a  faint  reflection 
of  the  force  and  simplicity  of  the  short,  sharp, 
pointed,  stineing  verses,  in  which  is  described 
the  career  of  the  alternate  enthusiast  of  the 
revolution,  and  the  loyalist  of  the  restoration, 
the  irreligjious  church-robber,  the  pious  Chris- 
tian, the  impartial  eulogist  of  **  Pitt,  Robes- 
pierre, Napofeone,  Pio  Sesto  e  Settimo,  Murat, 
Fnt  Diavofo,  II  Re  Nasone,  Mosoa  e  Marengo :'' 
in  fine,  the  man  who,  come  what  will,  falls 
ever  on  his  legs,  and  upright. 

Mangiando  i  frutti 
Del  maldi  tutti. 

Every  country  has  had  its  Vicars  of  Bray, 
and  celebrated  them  probably  in  some  form  or 
other,  but  this  poem  is  the  perfection  of  its 
kind.  It  is  not  to  be  taken  as  personal,  be- 
yond what  is  necessarily  implied  in  its  dedica- 
tion to  the  most  notoriously  versatile  of  mod^- 
em  politicians.  It  would  be  ecj^ually  eood 
were  the  absolute  consistency  of  Prince  TiJley- 
rand,  throujgh  the  score  of  governments  which 
he  served,  £monstrated  and  admitted ;  or  had 
he  never  existed.  It  is  not  a  satire  on  an 
eminent  Frenchman,  it  is  a  passionate  address 
to  the  countrymen  and  oontemporaries  of  the 
writer,  asainst  the  prevalent  vices  of  the  age, 
cold  indi&renoe  to  principle,  and  the  worship 
of  selfish  gain.  Even  its  moral  is  more  direct 
than  that  of  most  satires,  and  Giusti,  had  he 
written  the  '*  Girella"  onlv,  would  have  stood 
as  a  teacher  above  many  lengthier  moralists. 
A  figure,  self-clothed  with  the  bitterest  con- 
tempt and  ridicule,  is  held  up  by  the  poet  to 
his  nearers,  addressing  to  the  conscience  of 
each  some  such  appeal  as  the  following:  — 
**  This,  where  truth  and  honor  are  ignored, 
and  principle  put  aside  from  interest,  this  is 
success.  Be  base  enough,  wicked  enough, 
unprincipled  enough,  ana  you  too  may  suo- 
oeM.  Such  is  the  world,  and  such  is  the 
time.  But  do  you  wish  to  succeed  at  the 
price  of  being  like  this  V* 

No  country  and  no  time  is  above  the  need 
of  suoh  lestons,  but  in  this,  as  in  other  oases, 
Giusti  wrote  in  the  main  for  Italy.  She  too 
had  — -  what  misgoverned  country  has  not  1  — 
no  lack  of  minor  *'  Qirellas*'  (the  waiters  oa 
Providence  of  ill-administered  bureaucracies), 
whom  this  satire  lashed  in  general,  and  the 
result  is  said  by  his,  we  fear,  too  sanguine 
biographer  to  have  been  a  practical  improve- 
ment ;  at  any  xate»  he  does  a  service  now  and 
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hereafter,  who  makes  lu  hate  vice  by  miikkiog 
us  see  it  as  it  is. 

In  a  graver,  though  scarcely  in  troth  more 
serious  tone,  is  one  dT  his  most  fiimoos  odes, 
tliat  on  the  Coronation  of  the  Bmperor  Ferdi- 
nand, in  Milan,  in  the  year  1838.  The  event 
itself,  and  the  manner  of  its  celebration,  are 
sternly  noted  by  the  historian  Gnalterio,  un- 
der a  title  appropriately  coupling  '*La  Cor- 
rusione  Lonbarda  e  rinooronasione.*'  Amid 
a  profuse  expenditure  caused  by  the  rivalry  of 
splendor  between  the  Viennese  court  and  the 
wealthy  nobles  of  Milan,  amid  shows  of  every 
kind,  military  and  civio,  aided  and  colored  by 
an  exercise  of  cheap  clemency,  a  kind  of 
profitable  frenzy  of  local  loyalty,  or  at  least 
what  served  for  such,  was  got  up  for  the  time. 
Sueh  stage  eflbcts  of  pompous  worship,  such 
e^rvesoences  of  prostration  before  crowned  or 
uncrowned  tyrants,  on  whichever  side  of  the 
Alps,  whether  at  Milan  or  at  Grenoble,  are 
easily  got  up ;  and  perhaps  of  all  the  forms 
of  human  baseness  there  is  none  which  it  is 
so  hard  for  a  sterner  virtue  to  rewd  with 
foreiving  charity.  Giusti  perhaps  did  not  try 
to  do  so.  With  the  oppressors  he  felt  that  he 
did  well  to  be  angry,  even  to  death,  and  he 
would  have  made  his  countrymen  feel  with 
faim.  Accordingly,  says  Guafterioi  "  this  de- 
lirium^ of  the  Milanese  inspired  Giuseppe 
Giusti  with  perhaps  the  noblest  satire  that 
ever  flowed  frum  that  pen,  alas !  too  soon  lost 
to  his  country."  In  whatever  Italian  there 
existed  a  relic  of  the  nobleness  of  the  past,  a 
smouldering  hope  for  the  future,  his  feelines, 
on  viewing  this  combination  of  fake  splendor 
and  real  aegradation,  found  a  perfect  utter- 
ance in  these  verses. 

Of  some  part  of  the  <*  Coronation"  we  have 
attempted  to  give  an  English  version,  in 
which,  it  is  right  to  observe,  the  metre  has 
not  been  exactly  followed.  In  the  original, 
the  sketches  of  the  various  princes  of  Ibily 
who  are  supposed  to  bow  before  Uie  Imperial 
throne,  are  singularly  pointed  and  condensed. 
Such  lines  as  that  which  describes  the  King 
-of  Naples, 

n  Lazzarone  Paladino  infermo, 

cling  where  they  are  thrown,  and  become 
proverbial.  Mental  oharaoter  and  outward 
form  are  seized  and  dashed  off*  with  one 
atroke.  Every  word  hits,  and  every  word  en- 
hances the  eflect  of  the  others,  and  the  em- 
phatic exactness  of  the  unflattering  portrait. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  sketch'of  Charles 
Albert  naturally  delineates  that  prince  as  he 
speared  to  Italian  liberals  between  1830  and 
1840  ;  as  the  presumed  betrayer  of  the  liberal 
cause  in  1820,  earning  his  pardon  from  the 
Boly  Alliance,  first  by  serving  it  as  a  soldier 
in  Spain  at  the  storming  of  the  Trooadero,  and 
next  by  persecuting  liberals  at  home.  Charles 
Albert  uved  to  merit  and  to  receive  from< 


Giusti,  as  from  other  wise  and  good  Italians, 
a  diffi)rent  judgment.  We  are  bound  to  note, 
stnoe  the  historian  Gualterio  has  thought  It 
necessarf  to  defend  his  hero  the  king  against 
the  implied  charee  of  servility,  that  the  poet's 
seeond-sieht  misled  him  when  it  showed  tiie 
King  of  Sirdinia  bending  before  the  Imperial 
footstool.  Charles  Albert  actually  absented 
himself  from  the  coronation  at  Milan,  a  step 
of  somewhat  marked  character,  which  at- 
tracted notice  at  the  time.  The  commenoe- 
ment  reminds  us  of  one  of  the  roueh  old  wood- 
cut frontispieces  so  dear  to  childhood,  repre- 
senting a  rail  parliament  of  the  beasts,  at  the 
bead  «  some  of  iEsop*s  fables. 

THE  C0BONATI09. 

The  Lion  King,  who  keeps  us  slaves  — to  him 
May  God  preserve  sound  stomach,  claws,  and 

limb: 
The  herd  oi  meaner  orowned  ones — sledc,  dis- 
sembling, 

Foxss  and  conies  trembling — 
Around  him  cluster,  and  with  low-drooped  locks. 
Cry  to  the  sovereign  shearer  of  the  flocks, 
'*  We,  Father,  in  thy  name,  at  second  hand. 

Will  Closely  clip  the  land.'* 
Lo,  first  to  soil  in  dust  his  servile  knees 
The  yellow  oonscienoe-jaandioed  Piedmontese  ; 
Who  purged  the  short  mistake  that  made  him  hm 

So  well  at  Trocadero. 
0  Carbonari,  your*,  ye  knew  him  well. 
Your  Prince,  who  dragged  you  to  the  hkok,  the 

cell. 
He  now  maintains  in  the  true  king-like  tone 

The  oaths  of  Twenty-one. 
With  trailing  cloak  behind  sweeps  blustering  in 
The  fbeble  lAzurone  Paladin. 
This  year  Palermo  knew  in  him  again 

Tl\e  old  and  cruel  strain. 

The  satirist  does  not  forj^et  to  notice  in  the 
case  of  the  "  Sacripanf  of  Naples,  two  char- 
acteristic accompaniments  of  Legitimist  Ab- 
solutism, the  martinet  passion  fi)r  drilling, 
and  the  popular  piece  of  scandal  which  at- 
tributes to  a  **  Zoocolante,''  or  begging  friax, 
the  doubtful  honor  of  a  parental  relation  to 
the  monarch. 

What  wonldst.  King  Sooripant,  with  arms  and 

thunder  ? 
With  that  great  fist  wouldst  smite  the  heavens 

asunder  ? 
Have  done,  thou  i^m  of  heroes,  in  thy  jowl 

We  read  the  friar-like  soul. 
The  Tuscan  Morpheus  fbllows  slack  and  slow. 
With  poppy-wreaths  and  lettuce  on  his  brow. 
Who  in  pursuit  of  immortality 

Drains  bogs  and  pockets  dry. 
With  law  and  land  statistics  without  number. 
He  lulls  his  languid  people  into  slumber  ; 
And  when  his  grandsire  most  he  imitates 

Sisrapes  something  from  bis  States. 

The  comparative  indulgence  shown  in  the 
preceding  stanzas  to  the  well-meaning  statis- 
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tlciil  and  marsh-draining  archduke,  contrasts 
veil  with  the  jgnive  and  bitter  censure  be- 
stowed on  Maria  Louisa  of  Parma,  and  with 
the  light  but  exquisite  felicity  of  the  stroke 
Viiih  which  is  hit  off  the  gay  intruder  amid 
serious  despots,  "  Di  Lucca  il  Protestante 
Don  Giovanni."  This,  like  the  "  Lazzarone- 
Paladin*'  above,  recalls  the  comprehensive 
and  exhaustive  compound  names  given  by 
Mirabcau — the  **  Grandison  Cromwell,*'  for 
instance,  of  which  Mr.  Oarlyle  truly  says, 
**  Write  a  volume  on  the  man,  and,  if  you 
can,  say  more." 

To  whispered  scoffii,  that  fill  the  guilty  place. 
She,  the  degraded,  tuma  her  shameless  fiice— 
She,  who  ooDfioled,  in  true  Viemia  style. 

The  Corsican's  exile. 
Gay  'midst  the  grave  coatrivers  of  our  ruin. 
Trips  in  our  Luooa's  Protestant  Don  Juan  ; 
In  the  long  carte  of  tyrants,  lo,  a  dish 

That  *8  neither  flesh  nor  fish. 

Here  we  omit  a  few  stanzas.  The  repre- 
sentative of  Modena,  of  course,  is  not  want- 
ing. "The  ill-conditioned  Joshua,  of  the 
House  of  Este,"  who,  between  cruelty  and 
crude  logic,  thinks  he  can  stop  the  sun  in 
heaven.  The  only  one  absent  is  Pope  Greg- 
ory, and  to  him,  after  a  satirical  notice  of 
the  falling  off  in  the  Purgatorial  revenues,  the 
poet  turns  with  a  serious  appeal;  the  very 
appeal  which,  some  years  later,  eveats  ad- 
dressed to  his  successor,  and  to  which  for  a 
time  the  world  hoped  Pius  was  capable  of 
worthily  responding.  '*  Speak  the  word  ;  if 
you  do  not,  others  will.'*  It  is  hardly  neo- 
essary  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  iron 
crown  of  Lombardy  is  popularly  said  to  be 
made  of  the  nails  of  the  true  cross.  In  the 
passionate  exhortation  to  the  Lombards  which 
lullows,  Legnano,  the  great  battle  in  which 
the  Lombard  cities  overthrew  the  Emperor 
Frederic  Barborossa,  appropriately  finds  a 
place. 

O  destined  thou  to  keep  alive  and  ft^ee 
The  sacred  stem  of  Christ's  most  holv  tree. 
Bring  back  in  peace,  what  was  so  rich  and  great, 

The  (Jospel's  poor  estate. 
Thy  doubting,  wretched  children — give  them  rest 
Beneath  thy  garments,  meek  and  humbly  drest : 
First  from  thyself,  then  from  our  tyrants,  tear 

The  mask  of  fraud  ye  wear. 
Or  if  thy  wish  be  still  but  as  of  old. 
To  drink  Power's  cup,  and  curse  her  foes  for  gold. 
Then  through  these  crowds  a  stronger  voice  shall 
ring  : 

'*  This  crown,  which  makes  yonr  king. 
Not  fh>m  those  nails  of  holiest  renown. 
As  wild  tales  tell,  was  forged  this  iron  crown  ; 
Christ  save  not  to  be  tools  of  wrongs  and  lies 

His  Pussion's  mystic  ties. 
Not  from  the  ploughshare  blest,  wliose  peaceful 

birth 
Made  demigods  the  patriarchs  of  our  earth — 
This  crown  was  twisted  from  the  robber-swords 

Of  ruthless  Northern  hordes. 


0  Latin  race !  for  whom  those  low-bent  knees  ? 
Tour  Lord  is  heir  to  those  old  tyrannies  ; 
Around  your  feet  are  clanking  chains  of  shame — 

Their  iron  is  the  same. 
Lo,  you  are  here  —  look  around  upon  your  nnm- 

>bersf 
Rash  on  the  hirelings :  —  waken  from  your  slum- 
bers; 
Flash  in  your  tyrant's  eyes  with  fearless  band 

A  different-tempered  brand  — 
Steel  of  that  fUmace  whence  Legnano's  swords 
Reaped  the  full  harvest  of  barlnric  hordes, 
Even  as  the  cycle  on  the  autumn  plain 

Reaps  the  full  sheaves  of  grain.'* 
Ah  me  —  the  people  hears  —  yet  looks  askance  : 
Turns  to  mock  fights  its  glad  and  foolish  glance  : 
And  gives  the  Oerman  columns,  rushing,  firing. 

Its  stupid  cheers  admiring. 
The  people — no  —  the  giddy  guilty  swarms, 
NuFMd  and  corrupted  in  luxurious  harms. 
The  scum  of  nations  that  from  Europe  drains 

Down  to  the  Lombard  plains  : 
Hired  actors,  decked  with  servile  diadems. 
Sham  wreaths  of  laurel,  and  sham  sets  of  gems  ; 
And  liveried  hounds,  that  smirch  their  gilt  attire 

With  fawning  in  the  mire  ; 
And  Folly's  slaves  in  fashionable  hosts. 
Worn  by  false  pleasure  to  the  ghosts  of  ghosts  ; 
And  padded  grandsires,  with  galvanic  grins 

Aping  their  children's  sins  ; 
An  like  the  madman,  who  in  brainless  craze 
Laughs  while  the  clothes  upon  his  shoulders 

blaze. 
And  murders  with  his  fist,  in  firenaed  ire. 

Him  who  would  quench  the  fire. 

With  this  bitter  description  and  frightfully 
forcible  simile  the  poem  concludes.  Through- 
out, as  in  the  hist  stanza,  it  will  be  observed 
that  Giusti  speaks  not  merely  as  a  mouth- 
piece of  popular  feeling.  He  has  to  stir  up 
or  even  to  create  the  passions  to  which  he  ap- 
peals. It  was  the  '*  delirio  Milanese"  which 
provoked  his  anger ;  and  he  does  not  assail 
the  wearer  of  the  iron  crown  so  mnch  as  the 
slaves  who  applaud  him.  Foreign  dominion 
is  denounced;  but  the  indifierenoe,  luke- 
warmness,  or  cowardice  of  many  Italians  is 
not  less  openly  and  bitterly  noted.  **  You 
who  stupidly  and  basely  admire  the  shows 
with  which  your  foreign  lords  would  conciliate 
you,  the  military  displays  with  which  they 
warn  you  to  submit —  you  are  not  Italians.'' 

The  poet  is  a  proclaimer  of  a  truth  not  un- 
recognized, and  as  yet  not  thoroughly  felt  and 
acknowledged.  What  his  inouonce  was, 
who  can  tell?  Who  can  tell  how  many 
youthfuLhearts  were  thrilled  by  these  verses 
among  those  who  but  ten  years  later  raued 
and  manned  the  bamcaaes  of  Milan,  be- 
queathing to  their  countrymen,  if  not  a  pet' 
manent  ^liverance,  yet  the  memoryat  least 
of  a  victory  over  their  oppKsson?  We  knovr 
at  any  rate  that  manj  hearts  were  thrilled. 
The  verses  made  their  way  wherever  the 
langosge  of  the  writer  was  snoken ;  and  it 
was  felt  that  Italy,  whatever  else  she  might 
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want,  had  at  least  another  poet  to  grace  her 
ftillen  condition. 

In  the  ejea  of  many,  especially  of  those 
who  look  at  it  from  afar,  Italy  is  a  land  of  the 
past  only  ;  a  land  crovrded  with  great  memo- 
ries, with  the  proofs  and  relics  06  a  double 
dominion,  with  the  sculptured  and  painted 
marbles  of  classic  and  Christian  art,  with 
ancient  rains  and  mediaeval  churches,  and 
with  scenes  of  natural  beauty,  almost  defying 
the  power  of  art  to  render  tnem ;  but  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  land  of  living  modern  in- 
terests, sharing  in  modem  conflict  and  prog- 
ress, a  portion  of  the  civilization  of  to-day, 
a  nation  among  the  European  nations.  Few 
thiogs  can  be  conceived  more  calculated  to 
gall  an  Italian  than  the  unconsciously  con- 
temptuous judgment  thus  thoughtlessly  passed 
upon  his  people.  He  knows  it  to  be  untrue, 
yet  he  feels  that  it  has  much  apparent  and 
some  real  truth.  The  partial  truth  makes 
the  implied  slight  more  bitter,  and  calls  for  a 
dee^r  resentment  agunst  those  who,  by 
foreign  tyranny  or  by  indigenous  baseness, 
crush  or  paralyze  the  life  of  Italy. 

LA  TEBRA  DEI  MOBTL 

A  noi  larve  d'ltalia, 

Mummie  dalla  matrioe, 

£  becchino  la  balia 

Anzi  la  levatrice ; 

Con  noi  sciupa  il  Priore       * 

L'acquft  battesimale 

£  quando  si  rimuore 

Ci  ruba  il  funerale. 

Eccoci  qui  oonfitti 
Coll'  effigie  d'Adamo, 
Si  par  di  came,  e  siamo 
Costole  e  stinohe  ritti 
O  anime  ingannate, 
Che  ci  fate  quassu  ? 
Rassegnatevi,  andate 
Nel  numero  del  pid. 

Ah  d*una  gente  morta 
Non  si  giova  la  Storia  ; 
IK  Liberia,  di  Gloria, 
Scheletri,  ohe  v'  importa  ? 
A  che  serve  on*  esequie 
Di  ghirlaude  0  di  torsi  ? 
Brontoliamoci  un  requie 
Senza  tanti  discorsi. 

Ecco,  su  tutti  1  punti 

Delia  tomba  funesta 

Vagar  di  testa  in  testa 

Ai  miseri  defUntt 

II  pensiero  abbrnnato  ^ 

D*an  panno  mortuario. 

L*artistico,  il  togato 

II  regno  letterano 

E  ttttta  una  moria. 
Niooolim  e  spedito, 
Mauioni  e  sep).eUito 
Co*  morti  in  libreria. 
£  tu  giunto  a  compieia 
liorenzo,  come  mai 


This  common  opinion,  embodied  by  Lamar- 
tine  in  a  probably  chance  expression,  "  La 
Terra  des  Morts,^^  drew  from  Giusti  the 
poem  entitled  '*La  Terra  dei  Morti."  A 
grave  and  sometimes  grim  humor,  relieved 
with  touches  of  melancholy  beauty,  is  its 
prevalent  tone.  **  We  are  dead,  it  seems ;  it 
IS  trae  we  lived  once  and  to  some  purpose ; 
but  we  are  quite  dead  now.  Our  liie,  or 
rather  this  our  present  pseudo-life,  is  a  mere 
fiction  and  impertinent  intrusion  among  the 
living ;  you  of  this  generation,  you  Frencnmen 
who  are  so  thoroughly  alive,  say  so,  and  yocr 
must  be  right ;  yet  from  some  things,  one 
would  almost  tUnk  we  were  still  really  Hving ; 
who  knows?  perhaps  it  will  tum  out  so." 
This  is  the  theme  or  the  poem.  With  this  ei- 
planation  perhaps  even  a  most  imperfect 
translation  of  some  of  the  stanzas  of  this  re- 
markable ode  may  give  some  idea  of  the  deep 
strain  of  melanch(My  irony  with  which  the 
poet  accepts  and  applies  the  designation  in 
oehalf  of  the  land  or  which  he  is  sadly  proud, 
and  of  the  people  whose  life  and  right  to  live 
he  indicates. 

THK  DEAD  MBN*S  LAND. 

To  US  poor  ghosts  of  Italy, 

Us,  mammies  from  the  womb, 

Our  nurse  is  sexton,  and  our  birth 

But  opens  us  the  tomb. 

On  us  the  curates  waste  in  vain 

The  holy  font's  expenses, 

And  charge  our  burial  fees  again 

On  purely  false  pretences. 

.   Made  up  like  Adam's  sons 
In  human  likeness  fiiir, 
Trae  flesh  you  'd  think  us,  yet  we  are 
Mere  ribs  and  long  shin  bones. 
What  do  you  here,  poor  souls  misled. 
Strayed  from  your  place  of  slumber .' 
Oh,  be  resigned,  go  join  the  dead. 
The  nation  without  number. 

For  a  departed  nation 

There  is  no  place  in  story, 

What  is  Liberty  or  Glory 

To  this  corpse-generation  ? 

Garlands  on  graves  ?    "What  good  to  them  ? 

They  're  just  as  well  without  it. 

Let 's  mumble  off  their  requiem. 

And  make  less  talk  about  iL 

Behold,  wide  wandering  over 
This  cemetery  ground. 
Dreamily  flit  and  hover 
From  skull  to  skull  all  round. 
Thoughts  by  the  funeral  pall. 
Shrouded  in  hues  of  mouming. 
The  sphere  of  art,  and  all 
The  realm  of  law  and  learning, 

Are  only  burial  places. 
Nicoolini's  doom  is  sped, 
Manzoni  with  the  dead 
Is  heaped  in  old  bookcases. 
And,  young  Lorenzo,  say, 
By  what  enchantment  rare 
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Infondi  nella  creta 
La  vita  che  non  hai  ? 

The  allusion  is  to  Lorenxo  Bariolini,  the 
sculptor,  among  other  works,  of  the  stotue 
**  lii  Fiducia  la  Dio,"  exquisitelv  described 
by  Giusti  in  a  sonnet  with  that  title,  the  only 
sonnet  we  find  in  his  works. 

Ronoagnosi,  too,  what  was  he?  a  ghost-— 

Dei  morti  naovi  e  Teoohi 
L*eredita  giacenti 
Arrichiron  pareochi 
In  terra  di  TiyentL 
Campando  in  buona  ftde 
Sail'  asse  ereditario 
Lo  scmpoloso  erede 
Ci  la  ranniversario. 


Then  breathedt  into  clay 
The  life  thou  dost  not  share  ? 

yet  a  ghost  who  could  think,  and  whose 
thoughts  stirred  the  living.  However,  dead 
we  are,  and  all  of  them,  too,  are  dead.  So 
you  Frenchmen  say ;  and  you  show  that  you 
think  BO  from  the  way  in  which  you  borrow 
from  us. 

Our  dead  of  old,  and  of  to-day— > 

Their  unclaimed  heritages 

Shall  furnish  yet  a  golden  prey 

For  lively,  living  sages. 

Most  conscientiously  they  prise 

The  riches  they  inherit. 

And  drink  our  solemn  memories. 

And  spend  our  goods  wiUi  spirit 


As  for  you,  our  censors  of  the  churcb  and  the  polioe,  you  may  lay  down  your  scissors  ; 
why  so  careful  to  emasculate  the  dead  ? 


Perohe  oi  stanno  addosso 
Selve  di  baionette, 
£  s*nng0Do  a  quest  osso 
Le  nordiche  basette  ? 
Come !  guardate  i  morti 
Con  tanta  gelosia  ? 
Studiate  anatomia 
Che  il  diavolo  vi  portL 

&Ia  il  libro  di  natura 
Ha  I'entrata  e  ruscita  ; 
Tocca  a  loro  la  vita, 
£  a  noi  la  sepoltnra. 
£  poi  se  lo  demand! 
Assai  siamo  campati. 
Gino,  eravamo  grand! 
£  la  non  eran  nati. 

O  mura  cUtadine, 
Sepolcri  maeatosi. 
Fin  le  vostre  ruine 
Sono  UQ  apoteosi. 
Cancella  anco  la  fosse, 

0  barbaro  inquieto, 
Che  temerarie  Posse 
Sentono  il  sepoloreto. 

Veglia  8ul  monumento 
Perpetuo  lume  il  sole 
£  fo  da  torcia  a  vento  ; 
Le  rose,  le  viole, 

1  pampani,  gU  oUvi, 
Son  simboli  di  pianto. 
Oh,  che  bel  Camposanto 
Da  fUre  invidia  ai  vivi ! 


In  the  last  stanza  the  thin  mask  of  irony  is 
almost  thrown  off,  and  the  repressed  passion 
breaks  through  with  fierce  and  undisguised 
menaces,  as  the  poet  passes  firom  the  fiiir 
image  of  tho  dead  land,  to  that  of  the  **  Dies 
Irse,  and  Day  of  Judgment  yet  waiting;  the 
oppressors.  We  give  it  in  the  onginal 
only:  — 


I' 


X}adaveri,  alle  oorte 
Lasciamoli  cantare, 
£  vediam  questa  morte 
Dot*  anderi  a  cascare. 


Tra !  salmi  dell*  Uffirio 
C'e  anco  il  2> je«  ira : 
0  che  non  ha  a  venire 
n  giomo  del  giudizio  ? 


Why  hedge  us  round,  poor  churoh-yard  folk, 

With  bayonet  plantations  ? 

Why  prying,  Northmen,  peer  and  poke, 

'Mid  bones  and  exhumations  ? 

What !  watch  and  spy  so  jealously 

Among  the  poor  dead  bodies  ? 

Oh  — you  would  learn  anatomy  — 

The  devil  aid  your  studies  ! 

The  register  of  time  is  rife 
With  welcomes  and  forewells  ; 
Their  turn  is  come  for  busy  life. 
Ours  for  the  silent  oells. 
And  after  all,  we  've  had  our  day, 
And  done  perhaps  our  share  ; 
For  we  were  great  of  old,  ere  they 
Were  bom  yet,  over  there. 

0  ancient  city  towers. 
Majestic  sepulchres, 
£ven  in  your  ruin  stirs 
A  life  of  nobler  powers. 
Lay  level  ditch  and  mound. 
Rude  and  suspicious  stranger. 
Lest  fh>m  theu-  very  burial  ground 
Dead  bones  learn  thoughts  of  danger. 

In  place  of  torohlit  gloom. 

Perpetual  sun  reposes 

Upon  that  &vored  tomb. 

And  violets  and  roses 

And  vine  and  olive  wreath. 

Are  all  its  signs  of  sorrow. 

Oh,  well  may  Hfb  be  &in  from  Death 

So  bright  a  home  to  borrow ! 

Some  idea  of  the  intelleotnal  and  moml 
state  of  a  nation  will  ever  be  found  in  the 
averagp  character  of  its  governing  men,  not  so 
much  in  that  of  the  one  or  two  Teadinff  min- 
isters as  of  the  more  numerous  officius  who 
administer  its  resources.  Between  their  char- 
acter and  that  of  the  government  they  serve, 
there  is  a  yet  closer  relation  ;  and,  consider- 
ing the  degree  and  extent  of  moral  inOoence 
exercised  over  masses  of  mankind  even  by  the 
satellites  of  power,  it  may  be  said  that  one  of 
the  moat  pemioioas  consequences  of  a  base 
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goreniment  is  the  indi?idaal  baseness  whicb 
it  creates  or  requires  in  those  who  serve  it. 
This  is  an  evil  clearly  distinguishable  from, 
and  perhaps  exceeding  in  amount,  aU  the 
actual  harm  caused  by  misgoTemment  in  de- 
tail. It  is  a  canker  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
social  body.  In  a  centralized  and  bureau- 
governed  country,  the  existence  of  a  corrupt 
class  of  officials  is  a  curse  scarcely  less  afl- 
penetrating  than  that  of  a  corrupt  priesthood. 
In  the  eyes  of  Giusti,  this  evil,  which  may  be 
abridged  into  "  Sooundrelism  in  office,"  was 
one  of  the  heaviest  curses  of  Italy ;  one  which 
the  reformer  must  destroy,  and  which  could 
not  escape  the  lash  of  the  reforming  poet.  In 
his  *'  Gingiilino,"  he  has  given  ns  what  may 
be  called  the  epic  of  such  scoundrelism ;  a 
picture,  as  bis  biographer  truly  says,  **  squal- 
idly sublime,"  of  the  training,  progress,  suc- 
cess, and  final  triumph,  as  of  a  pupil  and 
master  in  this  school  of  abject  vileness* 

A  satire  more  fiercely  definite,  alike  in  ob- 
ject and  execution,  was  never  penned;  and 
we  can  easily  believe,  as  we  are  told,  that  its 
effect  was  tremendous.  Here  is  no  allegorical 
beating  about  the  bush ;  the  form  and  the 
drift  of  the  poem  are  singularly  direct  and 
plain.  An  essay  on  the  subject  would  have 
neen  scarcely  less  perspicuous,  probably  far 
.  less  downrigot  in  its  language.  In  a  prologue 
addressed  to  his  friend,  Alessandro  Manzoni, 
son  of  the  celebrated  novelist,  the  poet  simply 
declares  a  fitct,  and  his  wonder  at  it. 

"  Our  rulers,"  says  he,  '*  are  always  in  the 
habit  of  picking  out  the  worst  and  lowest  of 
men  to  serve  them  and  the  state ;  and  then 
they  wonder  that  in  time  of  tronble  these  rab- 
ble are  merely  in  the  way.  O  royal  and  im- 
perial highnesses,  descenaants  of  Gothic  rob- 
oer-heroes,  when  you  call  yourselves  We 
instead  of  /,  is  it  that  you  ma^  include  those 
wolves,  your  trenchermen,  with  you?"  He 
advises  a  thorough  clearance  of  the  whole 
tribe,  and  procee<u  to  back  his  recommenda- 
tion b^  a  picture  of  one.  Beginning  at  the 
beginning,  he  introduces  us  to  his  hero- 
sooundrei,  fit  to  be  Mr.  Garlyle's  ideal  arch- 
scoundrel,  in  the  cradle,  unaer  the  auspices 
of  appropriate  gossips  —  the  deities  eponymi 
of  all  the  servile  vices — apostasy,  Imavery, 
servility,  greed,  &o.  These,  like  attendant 
ParcsB  or  gifl-bestowing  fairies,  assembled 
rODDd  the  cradle,  and  pouring  the  leprous  dis- 
tilment  of  the  precepts  which  are  to  model 
his  future  late  into  tbe  ears  of  the  infant  on 
whom  the^  are  about  to  fling  with  full  hands 
sach  blessings  as  they  can  oMifer— 

Ohonu'd  for  lullaby  this  nursery  rhyme. 
Most  worthy  of  themselves  and  of  the  time. 

We  have  attempted  to  give  some  idea  of 
thia  fatal  chant ;  but  the  short,  sententioiis 
flow  of  Giusti 's  daetylie  measure  can  havdly 
be  represented  in  Englisli.    The  siutaiiied  and 


bitter  irony  needs  neither  comment  nor  ex- 
planation : 

Hush,  baby,  don't  cry. 
Yon  were  naked  when  bom ; 

Would  you  learn  how  to  die 
Not  so  bare  and  forlorn  ? 

Come  list  to  our  maxims, 

Which  ever  hold  good. 
And  will  float  you  like  cork 

To  the  top  of  the  flood. 

With  a  back  early  bent. 

And  a  pliable  marrow. 
Cringe,  crash  yourself  onder 

The  pedagogue's  harrow. 

With  strangers  and  friends 

Be  it  ever  your  plan. 
To  become  a  mere  nothing 

Ai  fkr  as  you  can. 

The  brilliant,  the  daring. 

By  you  be  forsworn. 
If  you  would  not  die  naked 

As  when  you  were  bom. 

Keep  your  head  and  your  heart 
Undisturbed  by  old  story. 

By  weak  dreams  of  honor. 
Dim  spectres  of  glory. 

And  carefully  seeking 

To  limit  year  learmng. 
To  know  how  to  read 

What  will  help  you  in  earning. 

Shun  genius,  fbrever 

A  curse  and  a  soom. 
If  you  would  not  die  naked 

As  when  you  were  bom. 

Grow  up,  and  remember. 
That  blundering  by  ohanoe 

With  an  honest  intention 
More  hurts  your  advance 

Than  the  perfidy  cool 
And  oomplete  as  a  friar's. 

Wrought  by  line  and  by  rule 
Of  your  well-balanced  liars. 

An  error  confessed 
By  the  heart  in  its  fttlnees, 

Hold  the  surest  of  signs 
Of  the  arrantest  dulness. 

On  the  dirtiest  fingers 
Clean  gloves  can  be  worn ; 

Do  Hub — or  die  naked 
As  when  you  were  bom. 


In  soul  and  in  body 
Be  slave  to  the  Real, 

Nor  get  youraelf  lost 
In  some  airy  Ideal 

Let  the  Ikbles  which  Restoa 
Has  told 'to  your  youth, 

8U11  yield  to  tiie  Dottar's 
Plain  praetioal  tratli. 
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Let  no  noble  disdain 
Touch  you  with  the  folljr 

Of  that  simple  poetic, 
Half-mad  melancholy. 

Which  woald  tell  yon  the  tatters 

That  honesty  brings, 
Are  not  the  most  wretched 

Nor  basest  of  things. 

A  great  and  old  proverb, 

To  power  well-known. 
Has  told  QS  that  J^eirif 

And  Having  are  one. 

Hold  you  by  that  oracle, 

Never  outworn  ; 
If  yon  woald  not  die  naked 

As  when  yon  were  bom. 

Twenty  years  later  we  find  the  proteg^  of 
those  fpxlcresses  taking  his  degree  at  the 
university,  a  process  given  with  much  humor- 
ous reality.  He  is  presented  by  the  Public 
Omtor,  as  we  should  say,  to  the  assembled 
heads,  in  a  speech  crammed  with  eulogies  on 
the  most  regular,  most  obedient,  most  deco- 
rous of  pupils  —  one  who  has  ever  been 
marked  for  abstaining  from  pipes,  billiards ^ 
taverns,  beards,  and  other  disorderly  proceed- 
ings, for  never  doing  anything  without  leave, 

Sempre  abbassando  la  ragione  e  I'estro, 
Sempre  pensando  a  modo  del  maestro. 

Confident  expectations  are  expressed  of  his 
•uooess  in  life,  as  a  defender  of  toingp  as  they 
are.  Leaving  the  senate-house  in  glory, 
Gingillino  is  met  at  the  door  by  a  knot  of 
honest  scapegrace  students  (we  greatly  fear 
that  one  Giuseppe  Giusti  was  conspicuous 
among  the  number) ,  who,  saluting  with  mook 
respect  the  newly-made  Doctor  of  Laws, 
followed  after  him,  chanting  in  a  tone  less 
complimentary  than  the  orator*s,  a  few  yerses 
which  convey  their  impression  of  the  char- 
acter and  prospects  of  the  model  pupil. 

Tibi  quoque,  iibi  quoque 
Is  the  faculty  consigned  : 
Puly  thon  "  injure  utroque*' 
Authorized  to  gall  mankind. 
All  that  sea  of  knavish  troubling 
There  within  thy  craninm  bubblhig. 
From  thy  skull  in  ftill  relief 
Baises  high  the  bump  of  thieC 

What  is  left  from  all  you  've  read  : 
Crudest  studies,  bumped  and  hurried 
In  that  nutshell  of  a  head. 
Urn  in  which  the  mind  is  buried  ? 
Scantiest  lore  is  yet  enough 
For  that  soul  of  coareest  stulF: 
Yea,  the  slightest  tincture  of  it 
Will  fit  yott  fbr  tonohing  proAt 

Don  the  gown  of  learned  brother 
Or  attorney,  which  ^ou  will : 
One  name  fits  you  like  another 
While  it  pays  your  baker's  bUl : 


Bom  a  hound  and  hireUng  wary. 
Bom  Cossack  or  Janissary, 
With  bowed  neck  and  crooked  shrinking 
llaking  up  fbr  want  of  thinkinj^ 

Hypocrite,  the  laws  to  wrench 
From  your  face,  whoever  sees  ye. 
Knows  you  travel  to  the  bench 
By  the  way  that  *s  broad  and  easy. 
And  they  say,  too,  you  for  hire 
Ploy  the  spy  that  blows  the  fire. 
Follower  strict  and  devotee 
Of  the  apostle  of  the  tree. 

Poor  Iscariot,  however. 
Was  a  miserable  creature  : 
Ton,  past  paragon  more  clever. 
Ton  with  hard  unflinching  feature. 
Ton  can  sell  a  life  that 's  holy 
Without  thinking  of  the  folly 
Of  being  hanged  and  burst  asunder. 
Or  of  giving  back  the  plunder. 

The  highly  approved  graduate  of  the  uni- 
versity has  next  to  become  the  graduate  of 
the  world.  For  this  purpose  Giusti  conducts 
him  to  the  capital  (apparently  Rome) ,  and  at 
this  point  the  poet  pauses  for  a  moment,  and 
leaves  the  sharp  ringing  measures  of  his 
bitter  satire,  to  express  in  slow-moving  Dan- 
tean  yerses,  of  singular  melancholy  and  nn- 
translatable  sweetness,  bow  the  contrast  of 
ancient  glories  and  modem  degradation 
strikes  npon  the  soul  of  him  who,  wandering 
at  night  through  the  moonlit  city— 

Malinconioo  patxo  ohe  si  -giova 

Del  oasto  amplesso  della  tua  beltaide 

Sempre  a.  tutti  presente  e  sempre  nova  ; 

Lento  s*inoltra  per  le  mute  strade 
Ove  pin  lunge  e  11  morbo  delle  gente 
Ed  ove  Tombra  pin  romita  cade. 

But  the  pause  is  but  momentary.  With  an 
indienant  zest,  mixed  with  disgust,  he  plunges 
his  hero  (a  lawyer,  be  it  remembered)  into 
what,  if  we  unaerstand  it  rightly,  is  a  kind 
of  Old  Bailey  society  —  a  reunion  of  the  prac- 
titioners in  every  kind,  on  and  off  the  bench, 
of  eyery  legal  rascality;  and  hence,  by  a. 
slight  transition  to  the  somewhat  widor  club, 
including  the  lower  orders  of  '*  Birrocratici, 
heads  and  directors  of  '*  police,"  in  the  conti- 
nental sense  of  the  word.  Crowded  vrith  allu- 
sions and  difficult  expressions  as  this  part  of 
the  poem  is,  it  is  hard  for  any  but  an  Italian 
—  we  might  probably  say  for  any  bat  a 
Tuscan  —  to  appreciate  it  altogether.  Its 
spirit  and  flow  commend  themselves  to  all : 
but  these  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
reproduce  in  English. 

standing  thus  amid  a  crowd  of  emnloos 

rogues,  with  his  foot  on  the  lowest  steps  of 

the  ladder  of  officialty,  and  looking  upwards 

with  admiring  envy,  *'  L*£coellentis8imo  Dot- 

^tor  Gingilla*'  asks  and  receives  the  lesson  how 

I  to  climb.    Most  great  men,  it  is  said,  owe. 
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their  rise  to  feminine  inflaenoe,  and  Giusti's 
hero  18  no  exception.  Ab  a  young  man  of 
promise,  he  is  taken  into  filial  favor  by  a 
lady,  described  in  very  direct  and  uncompli- 
mentary verses  as  the  worthy  lady  natroness 
of  such  a  society,  from  whose  mouth  he  re- 
ceives what  might  be  called  the  *'  Official 
Scoundrel's  Manual.*'  Sententiously  and 
gravely  are  introduced  the  requirements  of 
the  career  to  which  the  aspirant  has  devoted 
himself.  He  is  already  perfect  on  the  nega- 
tive side ;  the  chapter  of  *'  What  to  Avoid"  — 

Shun  liberals,  of  all  denominations. 
All  clever  fellows  with  the  mark  of  danger  ; 
Talk  not  of  journals,  books,  or  publications. 
But  seem  to  all  such  things  the  merest  stranger; 
Shut  dose  your  soul  to  all,  and  be  alone  : —  • 
This  lore,  I  trow,  full  well  to  thee  is  known. 

This  &lb  within  the  great  art  of  omission. 
In  which  I  'vo  known  you  long,  complete  and 

clever ; 
To  teach  you  that,  were  waste,  and  mere  ad- 
dition ; 
Wood  to  a  forest,  water  to  a  river. 
Well  entered  thus,  for  you  is  still  remaining 
The  active  half  of  your  noviciate  training. 

Then  follow  the  precepts  of  base  things  to  be 
done;  how  to  choose  a  patron  ;  how  to  treat 
him  when  chosen ;  what  services  to  render  ob- 
trusively, what  inobtrusively ;  in  short,  the 
whole  duty  of  the  crawler,  set  forth  with  a  calm 
and  scientific  accuracy,  an  absence  of  exaggera- 
tion or  obvious  irony,  in  itself  most  ironical. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  collection  in  clear,  forcible, 
emphatic  verse,  of  directions  which  would 
be  felt  to  be,  if  regarded  as  means  to  an  end, 
singularly  applicable  and  true.  Giusti  has 
done  for  the  low  placeman,  who  would  rise 
to  be  perhaps  even  a  Peccheneda,  what  Ma- 
chiavelli  has  done  for  the  ''  Principe."  The 
object  of  Giusti *s  picture,  at  least,  will  not  be 
a  subject  of  dispute.  Gingillino,  of  course, 
earns,  by  zealous  adoption  of  the  precepts, 
the  rewards  to  which  they  are  intended  to 
conduct;  and  we  leave  him  a  prosperous 
official,  already  honored  with  marks  of  his 
princess  favor,  looking  forward  with  devout 
confidence  to  his  future  admission  into  the 
higher  official  heaven  of  grand  crosses  and 
stars,  and  reciting  every  morninz  and  evening 
with  the  deepest  reverence  betore  his  com- 
mission of  office,  as  the  symbol  to  him  most 
sacred,  a  kind  of  creed  to  the  efiect,  /  believe 
in  Mammon  —  a  creed  which,  with  its  tone 
of  bitter  and  meaning  parody,  might  be  con- 
sidered irreverent  in  England.  Many  among 
us  hold  that  belief  devoutly  enough,  who 
would  be  shocked  at  its  plain  expression,  and 
for  this,  as  for  other  reasons,  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  translate  it. 

Sucn  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  among 
those  poems  from  which,  as  Giusti's  bi(^ra- 
pher  oWrves,  posterity  will  draw  a  living  idea 


of  his  time  -^  of  one  side  of  it,  that  19  to  say. 
There  was,  perhaps,  little  hope  of  immediate 
amendment  in  the  corruptions  so  bitterly  de- 
nounced amid  universal  assent  and  applause. 
But  there  was  dealt  to  the  whole  sjnstem  of 
government  which  supported  itself  on  such 
agency,  a  heavy  and  far-resounding  blow ; 
and  of  the  many  thoughts  which  would  pass 
through  the  minds  of  the  Italian  reader  or 
hearer  (for  these  poems,  circulating  in  manu- 
script, were,  we  believe,  read  in  companies), 
the  last  woukl  be  —  it  cannot —  it  shall  not 
stand.  This  was  the  thought  which,  more  or 
less,  consciously  lay  ever  at  the  bottom  of 
the  poet's  verses,  and  the  thought  whioh  be 
would  have  stereotyped,  if  possible,  in  the 
heart  of  every  auditor. 

*'  Gingillino"  was  written  late  in  1844.  It 
was  the  first-fruits  of  the  poet's  partial  re- 
covery from  an  illness  which  had  greatlv 
alarmed  his  friends ;  of  the  same  kind  witn 
that  which  afterwards  proved  fatel  to  hiin, 
and  ito  celebrity,  perhaps,  surpassed  that  of 
his  former  works.  His  name,  as  that  of  the 
''  Anonymous  Tuscan,"  was  by  this  time 
bruited  through  Italy  with  that  kind  of  under- 
hand mysterious  celebrity  which  perhaps  is 
the  most  flattering  and  emphatic  of  all  the 
forms  of  fiime.  He  was  known  as  an  equal 
to  the  great  vrriters  of  his  nation ;  he  had 
many  and  devoted  friends;  he  vras,  as  his 
biographer  tells  us.  Wed  by  all  who  knew 
him.  The  praise  which  came  to  him  from  all 
parts  of  Italy  must  have  gratified  a  higher 
susceptibility^  than  that  of  poetic  vanity.  II 
oould  not  fail  to  make  him  feel  that  his  words 
were  something,  that  he,  too,  had  a  lever  m 
his  hand,  and  that  there  was  already  felt  a 
tremulous  response  to  the  efhrta  of  himself 
and  others  vibrating  through  the  fabric  which 
they  wbhed  to  overthrow. 

Few  years  yet  remained  for  him,  bat  mneh 
was  reserved  for  those  few.  He  was  to  see 
all  but  won  more  than  he  had  ever  expected, 
more  than  he  can  have  hoped,  and  see  it  all 
lost  again ;  in  part  by  misfortune,  as  we  ea  11 
it ;  in  part,  too,  by  visible  errors  and  crimes 
which  he  keenly  denounced,  and  which  would 
have  been  impossible,  had  the  Itelians  been 
such  as  he  would  have  wished  to  see,  and 
potently  aided  to  make  them. 

At  tois  point,  in  the  year  1845,  the  last 
year  of  Gregory  XVL,  while  from  every  part 
of  the  Peninsula  comes  a  kind  of  response  to 
the  voioes  of  those  who,  like  Giusti  in  verse, 
or  like  Gioberti,  Azeglio,and  others  in  prose, 
point  the  way  to  a  t)etter  future — the  dim 
murmur  of  a  coming  change  —  let  us  pause 
for  a  moment  before  the  portrait  of  the  poet 
of  the  movement :  ~- 

Thosewho  conversed  with  him  at  this  time 
(says  his  biographer),  and  also  until  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  wotUd  have  seen  a  man  taU  snd 
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well-made,  with  ft  conntenance  fall  of  viyacity 
ftnd  amiability,  with  black  hair,  eyes  and  whis- 
kers ;  and  at  first  might  haye  thought  him  a 
person  made,  a^  the  saying  is,  to  live  forever  ; 
but  after  more  carefUl  examination  of  his  coun- 
tenanoe  would  haye  perceived  a  kind  of  slight 
yclbw  tinge,  like  that  of  one  whose  liver  is  af- 
fected, and  especially  a  shade  of  profound  mel- 
ancholy, whUsh  seemed  to  veil  over  his  smile, 
and  shed  around  him  an  air  of  scarcely  definable 
sadness. 

A  fanciful  parallel  might  perhaps  be  traced 
between  the  poet  and  the  coming  fortunes  of 
the  Italy  which  he  loved,  in  the  flashing  smile 
so  sadly  and  readily  veiled,  the  fair  appeaiv 
Ance  01  strength  with  death  already  at  the 
heart.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  of  criticism 
to  observe,  that  this  Iook  of  melancholy  is 
thoroughly  characteristic,  for  (as  already  ob- 
served), as  in  the  case  of  almost  all  genuine 
irony,  a  deep  sadness  is  the  gjround-work  of 
all  the  laughing  satire  of  Giusti. 

Of  the  private  life  of  Giusti  during  these 
years  of  early  manhood  his  biographer  tells  us 
little  enough.  Over  many  years  of  it,  as  over 
the  life  of  so  many  eminent  men,  there  lay 
the  shadow  of  a  groat  sorrow,  in  the  form  of 
a  disappointed  imection.  A  love  returned, 
and  then  a  broken  pledge  —  this  is  all  we  see 
of  an  event  which  colored  his  whole  life,  and 
•Ten  in  his  biographer*8  opinion  contributed 
in  some  degree  to  create  or  strengthen  in  his 
mind  the  tendency  to  look  on  the  dark  and 
eensurable  side  of  things.  Often  is  it  the 
ease,  and  often  rightly  so,  though  we  cannot 
but  recret  it,  that  the  leading  incident  of  an 
indivioual's  life,  that  which  in  his  own  eyes 
occupied  most  space  in  his  mental  history,  fills 
bat  a  few  lines  in  his  biography.  Some  beau- 
tiful and  tender  personal  poems,  necessarily 
kss  broadly  marked  by  his  peculiar  manner 
than  his  greater  works,  but  the  more  interest- 
ing through  a  likeness  which  the  di&rence  of 
subject  does  but  veil  —  are  the  memorials  for 
tbo  world  of  probably  the  most  important  in- 
ddont  in  the  life  of  Giusti. 

An  anecdote  of  a  lighter  kind  has  reached 
T*~  on  uncertain  authority ;  how  the  Grand 

ke  himself,  on  some  occasion,  sent  for  the 
BUSMCted  author  of  the  keen  satires  in  every- 
boay'8  mouth,  and  remonstrated  with  him  in 
tbo  usual  paternal  tone,  and  probably  with  a 
really  kind  intention.  *'  You  are  a  young  man 
of  great  talents ;  you  will  get  into  trouble  if 
yon  go  on  in  this  way ;  you  might  employ 
yourself  bettor  for  your  own  advantage,  &o. 
And  bow  Giusti,  not  being  able  to  afl'ord, 
however  thin  was  the  veil,  to  lose  his  anon;^- 
mous  character,  calmly  answered,  **  that  his 
lioyal  Highness  was  extremely  good,  that  be 
had  no  pretensions  of  that  kind ;  he  regretted 
to  say,  ne  was  an  indolent  young  man  who 
was  very  fond  of  fishing,  and  thought  little  of 
other  matters.*' 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ohserve  that  no 
deception  was  either  conveyed  or  intended  by 
such  an  answer.  It  simply  amounted  to  a 
polite  negative,  a  form  of  saying  —  I  decline 
letting  out  my  Pegasus  —  always  supposing  I 
have  6n6,  a  met  which  your  censorship  does 
not  allow  me  to  admit,  to  be  pat  into  court- 
harness.  We  do  not,,  however,  answer  for 
the  story.  Of  Ginsti*s  having  been  subjected 
to  sharp  police  supervision  and  censure,  his 
poems  contain  a  characteristic  record  in  the 
verses  entitled,  ''Rassegnazione  e  proponi- 
mento  di  cambiar  vita.*'  They  are  an  ironical 
recantation  and  repentance  of  former  offences, 
for  which  he  has  been  severely  rebuked,  of 
coarse  amounting  to  a  verr  pointed  repetition 
of  them.  Another,  entitlecF*'  My  New  Friend,*' 
is  an  admirably  witty  sketch  of  the  gentle* 
manlike  and  pleasing  person,  only  rather  ex- 
travagant in  his  libmlism,  and  given  to  on- 
derbreath  confessions  of  conspiracy,  who  had 
lately  pressed  his  flattering  society  on  ths 
poet ;  being  of  course  a  police  spy. 

Giusti's  abstniot  politics  may  or  may  not 
have  been  generally  identical  with  those  of 
the  illustrious  men  whom  we  have  named  as 
the  leaders  and  representatives,  or  teachers, 
of  moderate  liberalism.  It  is  right  to  observe 
that  he  agreed  with  them  on  the  most  impor- 
tant point  of  all,  on  that  fatal  point,  on  which 
difference  of  opinion  has  rained  the  hopes  of 
Italv.  With  the  best  and  wisest,  he  said,  let 
us  nave  no  secret  socieUes,  no  conspiracies. 
All  that  is  gone  by,  in  nine  cases  out  of  teiL, 
it  never  was  more  than  an  imposture  of  the 
*'birri"  spies  and  informors,  who  get  up  such 
articles  to  sell  them  in  retail ;  ana  it  is  mere 
cast-off  rubbish  to-day : 

Oggi  si  tratta  d*una  oerta  razza 

Che  vuole  Storia,  e  che  lo  dice  in  pmzza. 

The  poem  from  which  these  lines  are  taken 
is  a  kind  of-  confession  of  political  faith,  with 
the  significant  title  **  DelendaOartago." 

We  necessarily  pass  over  much  unnoticed, 
but  among  the  poems  of  this  period  of  hope, 
there  is  one  which  for  its  singular  beauty  and 
unusual  tenderness  of  thought  and  expression, 
demands  especial  notice,  that  entitled  Sant 
Ambro0o.  It  is  an  instance  of  what  the  sim- 
plest of  incidents  may  become  in  the  hands 
of  a  real  poet. 

Giusti  finds  himself  one  morning  near  the 
altar  in  the  church  of  St.  Ambroj^io,  near 
Milan,  and,  as  it  happens,  in  the  middle  of  a 
whole  troop  of  Austrian  soldiers  —  Bohemi- 
ans, Croats,  and  others,  '*  the  stakes  of  our 
vineyard,"  standing  up  stifflj  in  trath,  as  if 
they  were  so  many  states,  with 

Blank  fhces,  and  tow  whbkers  fit  to  kindle. 
Upright  before  the  Lord,  each  like  a  spindle. 

Moreover,  the  poor  fellows  had  breakfasted  on 
garlic,  and  between  moral  and  physical  shrink- 
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ing,  he  admiti  that  he  felt  a  oertain  shook,  a 
mh  of  ftelings  not  proper  to  the  time  and 
place.  Bat  while  he  was  looking  on,  there 
arose  fiom  the  band  near  the  utara  slow 
strain  of  moomful  mnsio 

D'ona  gente  ehe  gema  in  duri  steati 
£  de'  perduti  beni  si  rammentL 

The  mnsio  was  Italian,  that  ohoms  from 
Verdi's  Lombard! :  — 

Qadlo  '*  0  Sinore,  dal  tetto  natio," 
Che  tanti  petS  ha  soossi  e  inebriati. 

Its  beauty  carried  him  away,  and  united  him 
in  feelins  with  the  foreign  worshippers.  It 
oeased,  Sad  he  was  nlivering  ^kth  the 
thought,  '*  it  is  our  mnsio  after  all,  and  wy 
fiurly  played,"  when  the  musio  be{^  again, 
this  tmie  a  German  hymn,  chanted  by  the 
soldiers,  half  piayer,  ludf  lament,  a  '*  bitter 
sweet*'  strain,  tellmg  of  the  recdUeotions  of 
infimey,  of  those  hcmie  songs,  which,  leant 
at  the  mother's  knee,  come  Mick  to  the  heart 
in  the  days  of  sorrow,  of  the  sad  longings  of 
exile,  so  beautifnl,  so  tender,  so  impmn^,  so 
melancholy,  that  it  enchanted  him  m  denght 
and  wonder,  that  those  wooden  figures  were 
capable  of  such  exquisite  harmonies. 

Un  cantioo  tedesco  lento  lento 
Per  Taer  sacro  a  Die  mosse  le  penne  ; 
Era  preghiera,  e  mi  parea  l&mento, 
D'un  Boono  grate,  flebile,  solenne, 
Tal,  che  sempre  nell'  anima  lo  sento  ; 
£  mi  stopisoo  che  in  (quelle  ootenne, 
In  qne*  fantooei  esotioi  di  l^no, 
Potesse  r  armonia  fine  a  quel  segno. 

Sentia  neirinno  la  doleessa  aomra 
De  *canti  uditi  da  fanoiollo ;  il  core 
Che  da  Tooe  domestioa  gl'impara 
Ce  li  ripeCe  i  giorm  del  dolore  ; 
Un  pensier  mesto  deUa  madre  cara, 
Un  desiderio  di  pace  •  di  amore, 
Uno  sgomentc  di  lontaDO  esilio, 
Che  m,  fibceya  andare  in  Tisibilio. 

It  left  the  poet  full  of  deeper  and  kinder 
thoughts,  and  earnest  compassion  for  those 
poor  fellows,  blind  instmments  of  a  tyranny 
which  they  do  not  understand,  dragged  from 
their  home,  harshly  disciplined,  solitary  and 
disliked,  among  people  or  another  race  and 
speech,  sent  here  by  the  politic  despotism 
which  finds  in  the  opposition  of  races  the  in- 
strument  of  its  supremacy,  slares  keeping 
down  slaTCS, 

From  flur  Bdhenda  and  the  Ben's  command, 
lake  droT«i  to  winter  in  oar  Ikt  marsh  land. 

A  thooffht  arises  in  his  mind,  a  thought  of 
kindly  orotherhood  of  the  subject  peonies, 
*'  and  had  I  not  run  away,  I  really  must  have 
embraced  a  corporal,  standing  there  with  his 
oane  as  stif  as  a  clothes-peg." 


y  Tour  exoellenqr,".says  the  poet  to  some 
minister  of  police  probably,  **  why  do  you 
send  that  stupid,  deaf  fellow  to  follow  me, 
and  make  out  what  I  and  others  are  about  t 
It  is  mere  waste  of  money ;  I  am  perfectly 
ready  to  tell  yon.  Tske  notes  — is  your  pen* 
cil  ready?  Frst,  understand  that  the  world 
really  is  in  movement,  and  aspires  to  freedom. 
Listen  hue  to  the  bell  of  the  Campanile,  each 
time  it  tolls,  *  For  burial  or  ht  baptism  in 
the  mom,  A  tory*  dies,  a  liberal  is  bom.' 
Chan^,  therefore,  we  desire ;  but  we  are  no 
conspirators  or  destractives ;  no  poeudo  Grac- 
chi or 'Kobespierrini'—- neither  do  we  wish 
absolute  lords  — '  Padroni'  — you  mav  put 
that  down  <  Padroni  no,*  and  to  proceed.  To 
republics,  tyrants,  slaves,  all  those  convulsive 
and  stimulating  names,  I  have  nothing  to 
say ;  I  can  tell  you  in  two  words  what  we  do 
want.** 

Soriva — Vogliamo  che'ogni  filio  d  Adamo 
Conti  per  uomo;  e  noa  voglUtM  TedeMcKi  ; 
VogliMno  i  Cap!  col  capo  ;  vogliamo 
Leggi  e  Oovemi,  e  non  vogliam  T^deichu 
Sciiva,  Vogliamo,  tutti,  quanti  alamo 
L'ltalia,  Italia,  e  non  vogliam  Tedegchii 
Vogliam  pagar  di  borsa  •  di  oenrello, 
E  non  voglian^  Tedi$chi ;  arriveddlo. 

Respect  Ibr  rights,  real  laws,  real  government, 
Italy  ;  honest  payment  for  these  blenings ;  and 
above  all  no  Gwmans  ;  Deltnda  Cariago, 

There  is  the  mot  d'enigme,  pointedly  enough 
given.  This  poem  was  dated  December,  1846. 
A  little  more  than  another  year,  and  the 
dream  was  all  but  realized ;  the  time  thought 
distant  was  at  the  very  doors.  As  is  so  often 
the  caso  in  such  things,  the  Revolution  of 
Italy  came,  not  without  waraines  indeed,  but 
still  like  a  thief  in  the  night.  Pius  had  sco> 
ceeded  Gregory,  and  the  distant  shock  was 
already  g^iven. 

There  is  a  deep  and  most  natural  sadness 
in  the  tone  with  which,  now  that  i^l  is  past, 
the  Italian  writers  refer  to  those  days  of  1847, 
days  of  almost  intoxicating  promise  and  glad- 
ness, when  hope  after  hope,  as  it  arose, 
seemed  to  lead  to  its  own  fulolment ;  when  the 
causo  of  freedom,  sanctioned  by  authority,  and 
blest  by  religion,  seemed,  if  to-day  ever  were 
to  be  trusted  as  a  prophet  of  to-morrow,  des- 
tined to  a  success,  speedy,  complete,  and  un- 
stained. Unfortunately  it  is  not  so  that  the 
world  is  changed,  and  all  that  seemed  to  be 
won  so  easilv  without  labor  or  tears,  was  yet 
to  be  stru|»fed  for  and  lost  with  tears  of  blood. 
Much  undoubtedly  of  the  excitement  which 
prevailed  was  of  tiiat  transitory  kind,  no  bet- 
ter calculated  than  the  flower-garlands  of  a 

•  literallj,  « a  Brigand;"  bat  here  nsed  as  a 
mere  partj  designation — mnore  nn  Brigantt  e 
naioe  an  Liberale.  The  eolnoidenoe  in  original 
meaning  with  the  Bngliih  equivalent  is  oorioos 
enough. 
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popolar  fete  to  snrviTe  the  stonn  of  adversity 
and  war.  Maoiy  frivolous  and  manjr  wicked 
follies  were  comuiitted,  both  perhaps  in  rather 
more  than  nsaal  proportion  m  times  of  great 
popolar  excitement.  It  is  the  distinetion  of 
writers  of  the  Mac&rlane  school  to  make  the 
most  of  both,  and  to  i^ore  altogether  the 
efforts  made,  and  the  sofferings  undergone,  by 
the  true  friends  and  supporters  of  a  cause  to 
which  only  victory  was  wanting. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  retrace  here  the 
history  of  that  great  failure  which  came  so 
near  to  beinc  Uie  most  blessed  and  glorious  of 
successes.  fVom  the  brilliant  and  transitory 
heroism  of  Milan,  to  the  nobler  perseverance 
of  Venice — from  the  blessing  of  the  Crusad- 
ing banners  by  the  Pope,  to  toe  slaughter  of 
his  subjects  on  the  breach  of  Sent'  Pancrazio 
br  the  fVench,  in  the  name  and  intorest  of 
tie  Holy  Father ;  all  are  fiuailiar  with  the 
loading  events  of  the  eighteen  months  during 
which  Italy  was  more  than  a  geographical  ap- 
pellation. The  part  indlviauaUy  taken  m 
these  events  by  one  of  the  noblest  sons  of  Italy 
ia  all  that  we  are  now  dealing  with. 

Towards  the  end  of  1847  Giusti  published 
a  small  volume  of  poems,  with  his  name  for 
the  first  time  openly  attached  to  them,  and 
took  the  opDortunity  of  expressing  what  may 
be  called  a  nope  that,  in  the  changed  relation 
of  things,  his  voice,  as  it  had  been  heard 
hitherto,  might  be  needed  and  heard  no 
longer. 

I  fbel  (sud  he)  that  this  style  of  verse  is  bl- 
ooming a  fruit  oat  of  season,  and  I  would  gladly 
raise  myself  to  the  level  of  the  new  fiiets  which 
are  unfolding  themselves  before  our^yes  with 
such  migesty  of  motion ;  but  who  can  say  whether 
the  spirit  aocostomed  to  confine  itself  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  the  "  No,'*  will  have  the  vigor 
to  break  the  bounds  of  its  old  pasture,  and  range 
over  a  wider  and  more  prodaotive  field  ?  If  I 
should  feel  the  courage  and  power  to  try  it,  I 
certainly  shall  not  stand  idle  ;  should  I,  how- 
ever, find  myself  not  strong  enough,  I  shall  not 
be  so  obstinately  foolish  as  to  persist  in  tolling 
the  passing  bell,  at  a  time  when  all  others  axe 
ringmg  the  peal  for  a  new  birth. 

These  words  are  worth  noting,  as  showing 
not  only  how  deeply  Giusti  felt  tiie  accom- 
plishment of  his  desire  for  Italy,  but  how  dis- 
tinct and  definite  his  purpose  as  a  writer  had 
baoome.  fiia  weapon  had  done  ito  work — it 
might  be  laid  aside.  His  language  indicates, 
too,  a  sense  not  always  possessed  by  those 
wfaoee  especial  vocation,  from  nature  or  cir- 
oumatanoes,  has  been  to  utter  and  reiterate 
the  No — that  there  is  a  Yea  as  well.  Giusti, 
feeling  this,  was  fit  and  qualified  to  defend 
good  as  well  as  to  atteck  evil.  But  the  time 
was  not  jet  come,  nor  likely^  to  come,  when 
the  satinet  could  be  spared. '  Forms  of  evil 
were  rife,  both  new  and  old ;  and  a  oombat- 


ant  for  truth  and  right  was  not  Ukely  to  fia^ 
rest. 

In  the  period  of  the  short-lived  union  be- 
tween princes  and  pe(^le,  there  was  one  class 
who  saw  their  own  calamity  in  the  general 
reioicing,  that  dass  who,  at  Naples  and  else- 
where, have  since  repaid  themselves  with  in- 
terest 60  abundant  for  the  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  their  system  of  government. 

The  efforte  of  the  **  birrocracy"  to  clutch, 
back  the  sceptre  which  was  passing  from 
them,  are  celebrated  by  Giusti  m  the  poem 
entitled  ''Congresso  dei  Birri."  All  who 
have  seen  and  see,  or  who  have  learnt  from 
Mr.  Gladstone's  letters  to  appreciate,  the 
venom  and  force  of  this  revivea  serpent — the 
boa  constrictor  which  strangles  out  the  life 
of  Itely — ^may  also  appreciate  the  value  of  a 
blow  which  paralyzed  those  efforte  for  the 
time. 

The  poem,  as  ito  title  implies,  is  an  adoiira- 
bly  humoroua  and  susteined  parody,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  parties  and  forms  of  ddiberative 
assemblies.  Still  there  are  the  three  shades 
of  opinion  —  right,  centre,  and  left — ultras, 
moderates,  and  a  third  section  which  guides 
and  governs  the  others,  as  we  shall  see,  all 
bent  to  consider  what  course  becomes  them 
in  the  present  tbreatening  aspect  of  affiiirs ; 
when  the  actions  of  the  governors  are,  so  far 
have  things  gone,  certeinly  criticized  by  the 
governed,  and  there  is  ^ven  talk  of  giving  the 
people  some  voice  in  the  management  of  their 
ownaflhirs. 

The  Birri  are  met  in  solemn  parliament,  or 
rather,  the  object  and  interest  of  all  the  mem- 
bers being  the  same,  we  may  regard  it  as 
what  the  Americans  call,  or  used  to  oill,  for 
their  political  nomenclature  is  of  rapid  and 
transitory  invention,  a  caucus  —  let  us  say  a 
meeting;  to  concert  rabid  measures  for  the 
protection  of  the  great  Birro  interest. 

The  first  speaker  naturally  is  one  of  the 
"  corrabiato,  an  ultra  conservative,. or,  as  vre 
say,'  tory  '*  birro."  Like  other  less  strictly 
professional  conservatives,  this  honorable  > 
member  cannot  see  that  in  foot  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  the  case,  except  what  arises  from 
fearing  to  act  upon  the  wisdom  of  our  ances- 
tors. We  have  left  the  old  ways ;  the  remedy 
is  to  return  to  them.  Our  business  is  simple 
repression.  What  need  of  talk?  *' Seize, 
imprison,  and  haiig.'* 

Eeoo  )a  MGftssima  Would  you  a  maxim  ? 

Spedite  e  vera.  Two  words  will  comprise  one, 

Qalwa  e  Boia  Imprison  and  hang  'em, 

Boia  e  Galera.  Hang  and  imprison. 

This  savagelv  emphatic  **  bear"  of  a  birro, 
be  it  observed,  does  but  follow  in  the  very 
steps,  and  almost  the  very  words,  of  the  ten 
times  illustrious  Duke  of  Modena,  with  his 
fiunous  autographic  despatoh,  as  laconic  as  if 
it  had  been  sent  by  electric  telegraph.    *'  An 
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iDsametion  took  place  lost  night.  The  con- 
•piratora  ore  in  in/  hands.  Send  me  the 
mmeman." 

Fiction  is  ever  short  of  tnith,  and  Giosti's 
birro  is  scarcely  equal  to  the  Prince  —  to  the 
descendant  of  all  the  D'Estes.  Simple  and 
impressiTe  as  is  this  view,  it  does  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  next  orator,  altogether  meet 
what  he  asserts  to  be  the  realljr  dangerous 
position  of  affiiirs.  You  cannot  stop  the  world 
by  threats  of  hanging.  Such  simple  methods 
are  behind  the  age. 

Collega  riformatevi ; 
Siete  antediluTiano. 

Hy  honored  oolleagae  deems  we  liTS 

Still  in  those  blessed  times 
When  none  e'er  spoke  of  Italy, 

Save  lettered  men  in  rhymes. 

My  friends,  to-day  that  name  is  tanght 

To  children  by  their  norses. 
To-day  't  is  in  the  peasant's  mouth. 

Not  in  Arcadian  Terses. 

No  doubt  the  peoples  will  come  to  perdition : 
but  there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  stop  a  runaway 
horse,  which  only  pulls  the  harder.  Suppose 
the  princes  were  thrown  first,  why  should  we 
sacrifice  ourselves  fi)r  them  ?  Let  us  watch  and 
see  what  turn  things  take,  with  an  eye  to  the 
permanency  of  our  own  pay,  rather  than  to  any 
other  result 

This  reasonable  advice  of  the  *  *  juste  milieu' ' 
partisan  meets  with  a  good  deal  of  accept- 
ance ;  but  the  climax  of  the  discussion  is  still 
resenred  for  the  third  orator,  at  whose  rising 
a  hush  of  expectation  silences  and  thrills  the 
assembly. 

Hush  !    Silence  !    Hear,  hear ! 

Ban  through  all  the  Consistoiy : 
Hear  him  give  us  the  wmil 

Of  the  Birrian  mystery ! 

Hie  solution  of  the  problem,  we  see,  has 
till  now  but  '*  loomed  in  the  distance ;"  it  has 
now  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  consummate 
artist  who  leads  the  house ;  and  the  true  end 
and  interest  of  the  '*  Birrocracy"  are  to  be 
explained. 

lie  states  calmly  and  impressiTely  his  dif- 
ferences from  his  honorable  ^ends  who  have 
preceded  him.  They  have,  he  respectfully 
submito,  missed  the  true  point  at  issue,  in 
misapprehending  the  real  scope  of  the  great 
institution  of  which  they  are  members.  Our 
business  is  not  to  save  the  state  —  to  coax 
favor  out  of  either  the  people  or  the  court,  to 
secure  a  little  pay.  It  is  to  have  wnoer^  and 
be  oursehes,  (**  Vivian  Grey"  condensed  into 
a  line.) 

The  brilliant  orator  proceeds  to  explain  his 
position  as  reguds  the  abstract  theories  hdd 
down  aa  the  articles  of  belief  of  the  party. 


I  hold  not  strict  as  items  of  my  creed. 

Far  less  reject,  your  block  and  thumbscrew  fim- 


I  say  strength  aims  to  stand,  and  to  succeed : 
The  how  depends  on  time  and  circumstances : 
The  truly  wise  no  stubborn  systems  heed. 
But  take  the  task  that  suits,  as  the  wind  chances  ; 
Look  to  the  end  :  be  that  your  constant  rule : 
Who  sticks  at  means,  is  a  pedantic  fooL* 

And  now  fiir  the  apdleation  of  their  prin- 
ciples to  the  ease  in  hand.  Regarded  thus 
philosophically,  the  preeent  position  of  aflairs, 
alarm inc  as  a  superficial  view  may  represent 
it,  is  in  fact  the  most  desirable  of  all  positions 
—  the  one  state  of  things  best  adapted  to  pro- 
mote the  power  and  interests  of  our  oraer. 
Only  kt  the  question  be  thoroughly  appre- 
hended. We  are  not  here  to  prevent  evil. 
A  pretty  trade  that  would  be.  Conceive  a 
really  |^)od  and  happy  government.  What 
need  would  there  be  of  us!  What  place, 
what  importance  have  we  in  a  well-ordered 
and  contented  community!  To  keep  up  a 
good  fmranderstanding  between  govemon  and 
governed  ;  to  prevent  their  agreeing ;  to  blow 
the  flames  which  we  are  neded  to  quench  : 
to  make  the  princes  hated  by  the  people,  and 
ourselves  necessary  to  the  princes,  is  the  way 
to  remain,  as  we  are,  supreme ;  to  pass,  as 
we  have  nassed,  from  being  slaves  of  slaves, 
to  being  l<Mrds  of  our  lords !  Padroni  dei  Pth 
droni.  The  word  of  the  ''Birrian"  mystery 
is  this — *'  Dividete  e  regnate. ' '  At  this  point 
there  breaks  in  upon  the  assembly,  from  the 
neighboring  piazza,  the  shout  which  tells  that 
the  peionle  and  the  prince  are  united  in  hope 
and  will ;  the  genius  of  the  illuminated  orator 
is  quenched  on  his  lips ;  and  the  congress  for 
the  protection  of  the  birre  interest  vanishes 
despairing  from  our  sight,  into  the  limbo  of 
past  iniquities. 

The  aspect  of  things  in  1847  justified  such 
a  conclusion.  This,  too,  has  passed,  witJi  so 
man^  other  hopes ;  yet  the  *'  Congress  dei 
Bim*'  wasweU-meantandeflSMstivt  in  its  day. 
In  any  case  it  remains,  in  verse  which  will 
not  soon  perish,  an  unmistakable  embodiment 
of  a  hideous  social  and  political  evil ;  and  it 
may  yet  aid  in  realising  the  anticipations 
with  which  it  concludes. 

But  there  was  another  evil  which  threat- 
ened the  prospects  of  Italy — a  canker  at  the 
heart  of  her  newlv-born  liberty;  this,  too, 
CKusti  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  perceive  and 
denoonce.  In  verses  of  almost  prophetic  ex- 
actness and  singular  force,  he  exposed  those 
pernicious  and  cowardly  demagogoes  who 
sprang  up  in  the  cities  of  Italy,  rank  weeds 
in  the  midst  of  so  much  noble  growth ;  the 
men  who  successfully  labored  to  bring  dis> 

*  We  assure  our  readers  that  we  translate  dosely. 
It  is  not  our  fault  if  these  genenJities  admit  of  ap- 
plioatioB  to  the  leaden  of  other  parties  besidei 
that  of  the  Birrooraey . 
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eredil  abroad  and  ruin  at  home  apoQ  the  move- 
ment, which,  generally  speaking,  they  had 
done  little  to  originate,  and  did  less  to  sap- 
port  in  the  6eld.  We  refer  especially  .to  the 
poem  "  Agli  Spettri  del  4to  Sopt/*  (**  To 
the  Qhosts  of  the  4th  Sept.,  1847"),  of  which 
the  key-note  is  given  by  the  first  line, 

8a  Dob  Abbondio !  e  morto  Bon  Bodrigo  ; 

a  line,  hitting  with  a  force  of  concentrated 
teontempt,  which  needs  no  explanation  to  the 
^«aders  of  Manzoni's  novel,  it  is  difficult  not 
lo  think  that  the  objects  of  this  fierce  ridicule 
iand  heartfelt  indignation  must  have  blushed 
at  the  picture  of  wemselves.  So  vivid  is  the 
unflattering  daguerreotvpe  of  these  oo£foe- 
house  brawlers,  amid  flasks  and  cigars,  the 
pubmissive  slaves  of  yesterday,  the  extreme 
Republicans  of  to-dav,  in  whose  hands  liberty 
Ranged  itself  into  license,  aspirations  after 
Independence  into  calumny  of  the  most  effect- 
ive champions  of  that  cause,  the  *' sacred 
Irar"  in  Lombardy,  into  safe  sedition  at  home. 

Bravo !    Take  oourage  ;  yet  with  oalontation  ; 
jTake  ooansol  from  the  time  and  the  ocoosion ; 
iCow  that  the  conies'  feeble  folk  can  dare 
The  lion*B  hide  to  wear. 

Kow  take  your  side,  and  as  the  people  stand 
Wondering  at  yoa,  who  live  by  second-hand  ; 
|toar  that  yoa  were,  yea,  ere  the  world  began, 
A  stanch  republican. 

This  poem  is  enough  to  show  that  the 
Uianged  state  of  things  would  have  presented 
Ibemes  for  the  sarcasm  as  well  as  for  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  poet.  In  the  mean  time,  it 
opened  to  him  another  field,  in  which  he  had 
^e  opportunity  of  showing  that  his  vocation 
%as  not  censure  alone,  and  that  practical 
ffood  sense  was  not  wanting  to  his  genius. 
^Taseany,  like  the  other  States  of  Ittoy,  eh- 
tefod  with  all  fair  hopes  and  promises  mto  a 
(Course  of  constitutional  fireedom.  An  assem- 
bly was  elected,  and  to  this  assembly,  hj  the 
constituency  of  his  native  district,  the  illus- 
trious poet  was  returned.  The  unhappy  dif- 
ferences and  errors  which  contributed  so  much 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Italian  cause  in  the 
field,  were  not  wanting  in  the  Tuscan  assem- 
Ut.  Giusti  seems  to  have  been  an  uniform 
a&erent  of  prudont  and  moderate  ooanseh. 

The  assailant  of  absolutism,  whether  pa- 
ternal or  not,  he  had  already,  in  his  Ode  to 
Leopold  II.,  held  out  to  the  constitutional 
prince  the  hand  of  frank  reconciliation.  With 
a  poet*8  misleading  enthusiasm,  he  placed 
•ome  trust  in  the  compact  between  prince  and 
people,  which  he  had  nimself  seen  sealed  with 
oaths  taken  amid  tears. 

Not  the  less  as  an  honest  politician  and  oiti- 
len  did  he  bind  himself  to  make  easy  the 
preservation  of  that  compact.  To  cement  the 
onhoped-for  allianoe  between  prince  and  peo- 


ple; to  keep  things  as  steady  as  possible 
during  the  transition  from  absolute  to  con- 
stitutional government ;  to  avoid  distrust  and 
the  causes  of  distrust,  even  in  show ;  this  was 
his  wish.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say, 
that  in  following  this  course  oe  did  not  escape 
the  attacks  of  the  Don  Abbondios  of  politics. 

Under  the  excitement  of  the  times,  and  the 
sudden  liberation  of  all  tongues  and  pens,  a 
crop  of  scurrilous  papers  grew  up  in  Florence, 
calumniating  the  best  of  the  Italians,  by  waj 
of  forwarding  the  interests  of  Italjr.  Giosti, 
too,  was  in  this  form  to  feel  the  loflratitude 
of  the  base ;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
tone  of  his  letters,  he  felt,  with  some  of  the 
sonsitiveness  of  a  poet's  nature,  the  attacks 
upon  him,  but  witnout  the  least  shrinking ; 
they  had  no  effect  upon  his  conduct.  '*  Those 
who  abuse  me  now,  said  he,  '*  might  reflect 
that  I  snoke  when  others  were  si^nt."  A 
scheme  for  a  paper  or  periodical,  to  be  con- 
ducted under  his  directions,  to  neutralize  the 
e£&ct  of  these  publications,  was  set  on  foot. 
But  the  fiiiling  health  of  Giusti — not  to  add 
his  strict  and  high  ideas  of  what  the  tone  of 
such  a  periodical  ought  to  be — caused  the 
scheme  to  be  deferred,  and  finally  dropped. 
In  the  chamber  he  spoke  seldom;  when  he 
did  speak,  it  was-  with  point  and  vigor,  and 
in  a  style  resembling,  to  a  certain  extent,  his 
poetry.  Very  prol^bly  every  deep  feeling 
with  bim  took,  with  scarce  an  effort,  the  form 
which  he  had  so  sedulously  cultivated.  He 
would  often  meet  his  friends,  after  a  sitting, 
with  some  epigram  upoa  his  lips,  or  slidEt 
versified  sketch  of  some  absurdity  which  bad 
marked  the  day;  but  he  never  took  the 
trouble,  it  is  supposed,  to  write  them  down. 

After  the  fivst  defeat  of  Charles  Albert  had 

fiven  strength  to  the  more  violent  and  unre- 
ecting  party,  the  first  Tuscan  assembly,  a 
bod^  of  moderate  and  sensible,  but  not 
sumciently  energetic  character,  was  dissolved, 
and  another  named.  In  spite  of  his  own  wish 
to  avoid  reelection,  on  the  ground  of  his  fiiil- 
ing health,  Giusti *s  constituents  would  vote 
for  no  other  candidate  ;  and  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  though  with  the  certainty  of  injury  to 
himself,  he  accepted  the  mandate,  in  words  of 
some  solemnity  — 

Flat  voluntas  vestra. 

In  the  second  chamber,  bis  conduct  j«- 
mained  unaltered ;  but  on  the  fljjght  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  in  February,  1849,  this  chamber, . 
too,  was  dissolved,  and  a  convention  sum- 
moned. The  revolutionary  party,  lefl  by  the 
desertion  of  the  prince  in  unchecked  power, 
did  all  they  could  to  exclude  Giusti.  The 
election  took  place  by  universal  suffrage  ;  but 
once  more  his  constituents  of  the  Val  de  Borgo 
sent  back,  by  an  unanimous  vote,  the  name 
which  they  ^ued  highest.  In  ledslativa 
chamber  or   in   constituent  assembly  they 
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would  have  no  other  representatire  than  their 
illustrious  countiTmaD. 

Giusti  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
this  short-lived  c(HiTention.  In  a  few  weeks' 
time,  its  existence  and  that  of  the  provisional 
government  was  terminated  without  a  strug- 
gle, by  the  spontaneous  and  eeneral  movement 
which  invit^  the  Grand  Duke  to  return  &om 
his  voluntary  exile,  and  administer  the  con- 
stitution which  he  had  sworn  to  maintun. 

Meanwhile  the  history  of  Italy  went  on. 
The  sword  of  her  independence  was  broken  at 
Novara;  the  heroic  resistance  of  solitary 
Venice,  leaving  to  future  times  an  invaluable 
example  and  memory,  could  for  tlie  present 
only  defer  the  inevitable  restoraUon  of  Aus- 
trian dominion  in  Lombardy — and  the  French, 
ever  emulous  of  Austrian  glory  beyond  the 
Alps,  seized  at  the  opportunity  of  restoring 
to  the  peninsula  the  second  or  its  curses,  in 
reestablishing  the  priestly  government  of 
Bome. 

The  end  of  1849  saw  scarcely  a  trace  re- 
maining of  the  hopes  which  ma&  glorious  the 
be«nning  of  1848. 

A  memncholv  destiny  permitted  the  poet 
to  survive  the  oisaj^pointment  of  all  his  ex- 
pectations as  a  patriot,  to  surrive  it,  and  no 
more.  He  did  not  lose  his  hopes  for  the 
better  future ;  but  he  knew  that  it  would 
come  too  late  for  him.  His  health  had  ever 
been  precarious,  and  the  agitation,  first  of 
hope,  and  then  of  regret  over  the  calamities 
and  errors  which  he  saw,  so  truly,  had  con- 
tributed to  its  rapid  decline. 

On  the  last  day  on  which  his  biographer 
saw  him,  he  conversed  at  some  length  on  the 
state  of  Italy ;  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  the 
hopes  of  the  future  ;  the  contrast  between  the 
bn^ht  dawn  of  their  revolution,  and  the 
darkening  gloom  of  their  present  political 
horieon ;  and  quoting,  with  a  sigh,  the  words 
of  Dante: 

0  buon  prinoipio 

A  che  TU  fine  convien  che  tu  oascbi ! 

may  God  grant  (he  added)  that  at  least  the  lea- 
acm  m&j  be  profitable.  When  the  time  comes 
again,  1  shall  be  here  no  longer ;  do  you  and 
others,  who  will  be  fure,  and  who  have  seen  the 
causes  that  have  ruined  us,  proclaim  them  aloud, 
and  avoid  dissensions.  Thus  alone  can  Italy  rise 
again,  and  soon. 

Yet  he  thought  sometMng  had  been  gained, 
for  Tuscany  at  least.  "They  can  hardly,'* 
said  he,  *'  ever  take  away  from  us  our  consti- 
tutional forms  again." 

It  seems  he  save  the  Grand  Duke  credit  for 
tome  degree  of  good  feeling  and  justice  ;  the 
Austrians,  for  that  demo  of  foresight  which 
would  mal^e  one  or  ho3k  parties  shrink  from 
setting  up  among  an  easilv  ruled  and  afibction- 
ate  people  a  mere  despotic  throne  supported 
bylbieigEi  bayonets. 


Possibly  he  thought,  unreaaonable  as  it 
must  appear  to  those  to  whom  the  millions 
are  ciphers  and  the  units  all,  that  though 
there  had  been  oflences  on  both  sides,  yet  be- 
tween the  prince  who  absconded  nnnecessarily 
from  his  states  and  his  duties,  and  the  people 
who,  afler  a  short  period  of  confusion,  unani- 
mously and  earnestly  invited,  him  back,  br- 
fones  might  with  some  degree  of  equity  be 
eld  bygones,  and  some  restoration  of  ooi^ 
denoe  be  possible.  He  was  wroos ;  he  over* 
rated,  as  we  trust  it  will  prove,  the  prudence 
of  the  Austrian  cabinet ;  he  overrated,  also, 
as  poets  are  apt  to  overrate,  the  generosity 
of  a  [Hnnce. 

He  saw  the  Tuscan  restoration,  as  an  Eng- 
lish poetess  saw  it,  from  the  Casa  Guidi 
windows,  and  as  she  has  described  it  for  as 
in  the  best  pages  of  her  volume  under  that 
title,  ^e  saw  the  return  of  the  paternal 
ruler,  who  hadeiven  his  subjects  the  voluntary 
assurance,  **&fore  all  thinge,  I  am  an 
Italian  prince,"  preceded,  followed,  and  sym- 
bolised, by  the  steadv  tramp  of  Austrian 
troops  and  the  slow  roll  of  Austrian  cannon, 
through  the  streets  of  the  fairest  city  of 
Ital^. 

Giusti  has -left  us  no  record  of  the  feelings 
with  which  he  viewed  the  ignominy  of  that 
restoration,  an  ignominy  gratuitously  incuned 
for  himself,  and  inflicted  on  his  people,  by  a 
prince  of  whom. better  things  had  been  hoped, 
but  he  could  have  expressed  no  other  feebngs 
than  those  expressed  by  the  English  poetess ; 
the  shame,  the  sadness,  the  bitter  blame  of  all 
alike,  who  by  thoofhtiess  folly,  by  deliberate 
wickedness,  or  b^  ttie  mere  braggart  hollow* 
ness  and  cowardice  of  weak  hearts  and  heads, 
had  fidsified  hopes  so  fiur  and  so  well  founded. 

Bitter  things  I  write 

Because  my  soul  is  bitter  for  your  sake» 

Oh  Freedom  i  Oh  my  Florence  ! 

Tes — let  the  Utter  lesson  be  taken  to  heart, 
even  as  Giusti  would  have  wished  his  coon* 
trymen,  the  countrymen  of  Dante,  to  take  it; 
but  never  let  our  sneer  against  those  who  be- 
trayed or  weakly  defend^  the  right,  pervert 
us  into  for^tting  on  which  side  the  right  lay, 
or  incapacitate  us  from  doing  justice  to  those 
whose  conduct  was  worthy  <»  their  cause.  It 
is  an  old  saying,  "  The  blood  of  martyrs  is 
the  seed  of  the  Church,"  and  like  every  simi- 
lar struggle  for  right,  the  Itelian  stru|^e  had 
ito  martyrs  too.  One  died  at  Oporto,  other^ 
on  the  rattle-fields  of  Lombardy  or  Piedmont, 
others  at  Brescia,  others  at  Rome. 

The  winter  of  1849-50,  the  hist  of  Ginsti'a 
life,  he  spent  in  the  house  of  Gino  Gapponi, 
whose  admiration  for  the  poet  was  joined  wittf 
a  paternal  aflection  for  the  man ;  and  therCk 
on  March  25tfa,  1850,  he  died,  having  for  some' 
time  calmly  foreseen  the  end.  The  Austrian-: 
ized  government  of  Florence  oflered  some  meai^ 
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however  natural,  opposition  to  the  pahlio  fu- 
neral with  whioh  the  Florentines  desired  to 
honor  their  anti-German  poet.  The  opposi- 
tion, however,  on  second  tnoughts,  was  with- 
drawn, and  on  April,  1850,  crowds  accompa- 
nied to  the  grave,  on  the  hill  of  San  Niniato, 
the  remains  of  the  last  and  not  the  least  illus- 
trious of  the  many  ereat  men  who  have 
added  an  accumulated  glory  to  the  city  of 
Dante. 

We  have  already,  to  the  hest  of  our  ahUity, 
characterized  the  peculiar  st^le  and  manner, 
hoth  of  thought  and  of  ez])ression,  if  these  two 
can  ever  he  distinguished  in  a  poet,  of  this  em- 
phatically original  writer.  We  have  also  point- 
ed out  how  close  a  relation  his  short  career  hore 
to  the  circumstances  of  his  time,  and  how  he 
sought  to  modify  those  circumstances ;  and  we 
know,  on  the  authority  of  his  compatriots,  how 
potent  an  influence  his  writings  exercised. 
Of  the  man  himself  we  could  have  wished^  to 
give  a  more  living  picture,  but  the  materials 
Defore  us  are  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  is  always  pleasant,  however,  to  feel 
towards  those  whose  writings  have  delighted 
or  instructed  us,  that  we  could  have  wished 
to  have  known  them.  The  biographer  has  en- 
abled us,  with  the  aid  of  the  poet  himself,  to 
feel  this  towards  Giuste.  Here  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  man  worthy  to  be  remembered : 

All  loved  him  who  knew  him.  Leaving  apart 
his  genius,  and  the  admirable  sagacity  and 
steadiness  of  his  politics,  he  was,  in  the  converse 
of  domestic  life,  of  manners  so  gentle,  and  of 
temper  so  sweet  and  open,  that  it  was  impossible 
not  to  love  him  after  having  been  even  but  onoe 
•bronght  together  with  him.  Sod,  both  by  nature 
and  habit,  but  serene  and  tranquil  in  his  sad- 
ness, he  had  a  spirit  open  to  every  noble  and 
elevated  feeling.  Generally  he  was  rather  si- 
lent ;  but  when,  in  a  rare  moment  of  gladness, 
he  gave  free  course  to  his  laughter,  he  enchanted 
you  with  delight.  He  was  a  worshipper  of 
beauty  and  goodness ;  he  adored  virtue,  and 
abhorred  the  vices  which  polluted  the  society  in 
which  he  was  bom,  to  such  a  degree  that  in  this 
horror  it  was  that  he  found  the  will  and  the 
strength  to  become  a  poet.  Constant  in  his 
friendships,  careless  of  inquiries,  which  afifected 
only  himself,  kindly  helpful,  modest,  devoid  of 
envy  or  jealons  ambition,  without  false  glitter  or 
polish,  he  would  have  been  a  model  of  a  oitixen 
lor  his  private  merits,  even  if  his  genius  had  not 
raised  him  to  the  height  which  he  attained  as  a 
poet. 

Such  was  Giuseppe  Giusti,  a  poet,  a  thought- 
ful patriot,  a  man  worthy  to  be  added  to  the 
long  roll  of  great  Italian  names.  Much  of 
what  he  might  have  done  has  been  loet  by  his 
comparatively  early  death ;  yet  he  can  scaroe- 
ij  be  counted  among  the  "  inheritors  of  un- 
fulfilled renown."  There  is  nothing  incom- 
plete in  what  he  has  left,  nbthing  m  which 
however  imperfect  in  itself,  you  recognize  a 


promise  which  may  or  may  not  be  verified.  He 
nad  perfected  the  style  of  composition  which 
he  may  be  almost  said  to  have  introduced  aa  a 
novelty  into  Italy ;  he  has  a  distinct  place  of 
his  own  as  a  poet.  He  felt  most  deeply  and 
bitterly  the  social  evils  and  political  degrada- 
tion of  his  country ;  he  did  what  one  man  could 
do  to  expose  them,  with  a  view  to  their  re- 
moval. Uis  verses  will  illustrate  the  history  of 
this  time,  while  they  preserve  his  own  name 
and  character  in  the  memoir  of  men.  He 
was  not  vain,  but  he  claimed  for  himself,  witli 
truth,  the  rarest  of  praises  for  a  satirist,  when 
he  said,  as  he  more  than  once  did  —  **  Credo 
di  non  aver  mai  derisa  la  mt\i,  ne  burlali  gl' 
afietti  gentili."  —  **I  believe  that  I  have 
never  scofi^d  at  virtue,  or  cast  ridicule  on  the 
gentle  affections^"  A  thorough  reformer,  and 
alive,  as  few  others  have  been,  to  the  extent 
of  evil  operated  on  the  national  character  by 
base  and  oppressive  institutions,  he  yet  felt 
that  it  was  httle  to  change  the  institutions 
unless  you  could  reform  the  men  also.  With^ 
this  end  he  aimed  at  the  vices  of  a  corrupt 
and  trifling  society  his  bitter  ridicule  inter- 
fused with  so  deep  a  seriousness. 

Shaming  some  and  stirring  others,  he  who 
began  as  '*  Vox  clamantis  in  aeserto,*'  lived  to 
hear  one  responsive  cry  in  answer  to  his  worda, 
and  among  the  names  of  those  to  whom  Italy 
will  yet  owe  Uie  renewal  and  recognition  of 
her  bound  and  sleeping  life,  she  wilfplace  few, 
if  any,  above  that  of  the  author  of  the  **  Terra 
dei  Morti." 


Trom  Hooaehold  Words. 
FRIEND  SORROW. 

Do  not  cheat  thy  heart  and  tell  her. 

Grief  wUl  pass  away — 
'*  Hope  fi>r  fidrer  times  in  future. 

Ana  fbrget  to-day.** 
Tell  her,  if  you  will,  that  sorrow 

Need  not  come  in  vain  ; 
Tell  her  that  the  lesson  taught  her 

Far  outweighs  the  pain. 


Cheat  her  not  with  the  old  comfort, 

"  Soon  she  will  forget"  — 
Bitter  truth,  alas,  but  matter 

Rather  for  regret ; 
Bid  her  not  *'  Seek  other  pleasures. 

Turn  to  other  things  ;**  — 
Rather  nurse  her  eag^d  somw 

*WL  the  eaptive  tSokgi, 

Bather  bid  her  go  forth  bravely,        ^ 

And  the  stranger  greet ; . 
Not  as  foe,  with  shield  and  bueUef , 

But  as  dear  firiends  meet ; 
Bid  her  with  a  strong  clasp  hold  her. 

By  her  dusky  wings  ; 
And  she  '11  whisper  low  and  gently 

Blessings  that  she  brings. 
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Irom  BenUe7*B  maceUaiqr. 

SHORT    CUT    ACROSS    THE    HIGHLANDS 
OF   SCOTLAND. 

Honda/,  August  9, 1853. 

This  morning,  before  the  dooit  of  the  Gair- 
loch  Inn,  stood  a  d(^-cart,  which  was  to  take 
away  as  many  of  we  party  as  could  be  got 
into  it.  The  parky  consisted  of  a  veteran  and 
Right  Honorable  Statesman,  his  daoghter^in- 
law  and  her  sister,  and  myself.  He  had  been 
persuaded  to  eo  out  on  a  cruise  in  his  son's 
yacht.  The  ladies  went  because  they  "  sup- 
posed they  must,"  and  I  went  because  I  had 
no  alternative  but  to  go,  or  be  left  behind  by 
myself.  We  had  met  with  nothing  but  in- 
convenient winds  ever  since  we  sailed  from 
the  dark  jaws  of  Loch  Houra.  We  had  man- 
aged to  beat  up  the  ragged  and  picturesque 
coast  of  Skye,  by  Kylaken,  Port  Rea,  Rona, 
and  Scalpa.  Here  we  were  on  the  fourth  day 
wind-bound  in  the  Gairloch,  with  what  Hu^h, 
the  sailine-master,  described  as  **  a  nice 
breexe  dead  against  us.*'  We  had  mutinied 
and  deserted  the  yacht,  resolving  to  make  our 
way  home  by  terra  firma  as  best  we  could.  A 
oonvevance  had  been  sent  on  for,  over  night — 
this  doe-cart  had  come,  and,  at  the  oonjuno- 
ture  with  which  my  narrative  opens,  the  driver 
was  being  severely  reprimanded  for  bringing 
a  vehicle  so  unfit  to  carry  ladies.  The  lames, 
on  the  other  hand,  declared  they  were  delighted 
with  it,  and  only  wished  it  had  been  a  com- 
mon farm-cart  so  as  to  be  even  more  reduoed 
to  the  true  adventuresque  level. 

Fit,  or  unfit  for  ladies,  it  evidently  <»ntained 
no  place  for  me.  The  landlord  luckily  had  a 
pony.  He  was  brought  out,  caparisoned  in  a 
bran-new  saddle  ana  bridle,  and  shaking  a 
veiT  shaggy,  lon^,  blacky-brown  mane.  I 
had  gaoB  down  stairs  uncertain  of  my  destiny, 
and  naif-undecided  whether  to  stick  to  the 
yacht  after  all.  However,  there  was  the  pony, 
and  I  was  recommended  to  lose  no  time ;  but 
canter  away  to  Ochnashin  (a  distance  of  thirty 
miles),  and  take  the  mail  down  to  Kylaken, 
where  the  yacht  would  call  for  me  when  it 
came  by.  Af  v  plans  had  been  laid  out  for  me 
by  wiser  heaos  the  ni^ht  before  ;  but  though 
I  did  not  argue  about  it,  I  entertained  a  mod- 
est preference  for  a  plan  of  my  own,  which 
had  been  formed  upon  the  map  during  the 
disonssion  of  my  fiite.  This  was  to  go  across 
the  country  in  as  straight  a  line  as  lakes  and 
mountains  would  permit. 

Away  I  rode,  as  the  finfc  eighteen  miles 
coincided  with  my  own  devices.  Rising  from 
the  pine-clad  glens  of  Gairiooh,  I  came  u]^n 
fine,  craggy,  hill-top  scenery,  among  which 
one  giant  mountain-head,  rising  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  overlooking  his  fdlows,  arrested 
my  attention.  I  cantered  up,  and  trotted 
down,  the  uneven,  winding  road,  by  moss  and 
Cicag  and  tam^  till  I  came  in  sight*  of  the 


beautiful  Loch  Maree,  studded  with  wood- 
crowned  islands  —  a  rare  and  striking  orna- 
ment lur  a  sea-looh.  Here,  too,  was  revealed 
at  full  length  the  homed  giant  peak  rising 
boldly  from  the  water,  a  very  fine  mountain. 
But,  some  way,  when  one  saw  the  whole  of 
him,  he  did  not  seem  so  majestic  as  when  his 
preeminent  brow  alone  appeared.  So  I  stowed 
nim  away  in  my  memory  as  a  metaphor  on 
thiawise :  — 

«>  As  a  mountain-summit  afar  off",  dimly  seen 
towering  above  his  peers,  is  a  great  name  in 
the  misty  perspective  of  history.  As  a  ^at 
mountain  near  at  hand,  which  fills  the  view ; 
and  whose  magnitude,  leaving  nothing  to  the 
imagination,  erows  familiar  to  our  eves,  and 
therefore  less  imposing,  is  a  great  cnaracter 
to  his  contemporaries. '' 

This  fiuniiiarity,  however,  did  not  breed  in 
my  mind  contempt  enough  to  destroy  a  curi- 
osity to  know  the  name  of  my  great  contem- 
porary; and  so,  overtaking  a  pretty  lassie, 
with  a  great  tub  on  her  shoulder,  I  pointed  to 
him,  and  asked  her  what  iie  was  calfod. 

*»  Yes,"  said  she. 

''  But  what 's  his  namel" 

"  Yes." 

'*  Good  gracious  !  the  mountain  !  the  hen  !  " 
pointing  up  to  the  verjr  peak  of  it.  She  here 
De^u  to  talk  Gaelic  with  much  volubility,  at 
which  I  shook  my  head,  and  kept  on  saying 
'«  ben,"  and  pointing  at  the  hill-top,  UU  she 
caught  my  idea  and  said,  '*  Yes  —  tihUacb." 

As  she  had  beautiful  smiline  eyes,  and 
seemed  of  an  affirmative  disposition,  by  way 
of  changing  the  conversation  to  a  more  famil- 
iar topic,  i  asked  her  if  she  would  give  me  a 
kiss,  nerforming  that  little  pantomime  on  the 
tip  or  my  finger  and  pointing  to  her  lips. 
This  time,  however,  though  she  smiled  yet 
more  pleasantly  than  before,  showing  a  very 
perfect  range  of  pearly  teeth,  she  said,  **  No," 
Kissing  her  hand  very  gracefully  over  her 
shoulder,  as  she  turned  to  resume  her  tub, 
which  had  been  set  on  the  wall  in  the  stress 
of  conversation  under  difficulties. 

So  I  rode  on,  stowing  away  the  smiling 
maiden  of  Loch  Maree  and  her  tub  in  my 
memory,  as  a  pleasant  recollection  of  a  bright 
and  simple  countenance,  and  a  happier  tab 
than  that  of  Dean  Swift  or  Diogenes. 

Opposite  Ghl^ach  (which  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lake)  I  passed  a  showery  gorge, 
through  which  looked  dowfi  two  remarkable 
mountains  shaped  like  tents.  If  any  of  my 
readers  happen  to  go  that  way,  they  will  see 
what  I  mean  —  otherwise,  I  fear  that  this  will 
not  give  them  a  very  clear  idea  —  let  them  be 
satisBed  that  they  reminded  me  strongly 
of  tents. 

The  long  loch  ai  last  came  to  an  end,  and 
two  miles  more  brought  me  to  Kinlochewe 
inn.  To  go  on  to  catch  the  mail,  I  should 
have  to  ride  tea  miles  further,  and  this  canter 
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ot  eigbfceen  had  already  rather  whipped  the 
fro^  off  my  little  pony.  Ab  I  came  to  the 
spot,  I  saw  a  steep  and  stony  path  slanting 
away  to  the  right  up  a  great  hiU.  This,  it 
struck  me,  by  my  ideas  gauiered  firom  the  map, 
might  lead  to  Craig  Inn,  and  so,  by  inquiry, 
I  foond  it  did. 

I  now  resoWed  to  throw  up  the  mail  and 
the  yacht  at  one  doable-barreled  vomit,  and 
trust  to  my  lees  and  stick  to  terra  firma;  for, 
in  confidence,!  was  very  sick  in  the  yacht. 
Some  porridge  and  cream  fortified  me  against 
the  hanger  and  fatigae  of  a  dosen  moantiun 
miles,  and  away  I  trudged  in  a  heavy  shower : 
fbr  I  was  afraid  to  wait,  for  fear  the  doe-cart 
should  overtake  me  with  an  ungetoveralMe  re- 
infi>roement  of  good  advice  as  to  the  really 
prndent  thine  to  do. 

However,  I  had  now  made  up  my  mind  to 
do  the  really  imprudent  thing  for  once — to 
leave  the  beaten  track  of  convenience  fbr  the 
rough  scrambles  of  romance.  Warm  in  the 
fresh  sublimity  of  this  idea,  I  plodded  through 
the  rain,  wrapped  in  my  streaming  plaid.  I 
had  unluckily  taken  the  hill  about  two  miles 
before  the  path  begian  to  slope  up  from  the 
valley,  and  being  too  obstinate  to  come  down 
easy,  I  perseverad,  crossing  an  inconvenient 
number  of  mountain-spurs  with  ravines  be- 
tween them .  In  one  of  these ,  where  I  stopped 
to  take  breath  and  drink,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  it  might  be  an  advantage  to  know  how 
time  was  going  in  these  wild  places,  that  I 
might  see  when  it  was  neoessarv  to  be  in  a 
borry  for  fear  of  being  beniehted,  and  to 
measure  my  pace.  I  had  an  <3d  watch  with 
me,  which  I  carried  more  for  the  sake  of  the 
luck-money  attached  to  it,  than  anything 
else,  as  I  had  forgot  to  bring  the  effective  key. 
But,  though  the  working-key  was  left  at 
home,  there  was  a  superannuated,  worn-out 
partner  who  had  lost  his  teeth  in  the  service 
(so  that  he  could  not  bite  the  winch  of  the 
key-hole),  but  who  was  retiuned  on  the  bunch 
of  supernumerary  han^rs-on  in  consideration 
of  his  being  a  specimen  ^t  my  own  gold- 
smithery.  But  now  I  took  him  off  his  gold 
rine,  and  with  a  stout  pebble  for  my  hammer, 
and  a  great  rock  for  my  anvil,  bruised  his 
mouth  smaller  till  he  would  bite  — -  wound  up 
the  watch,  and  set  it  to  the  time  of  day  loon- 
jeotured  it  might  be. 

At  lost  I  reached  the  path,  toiled  over  the 
bill  and  down  into  the  vid^y  on  the  other 
side,  having  then' come  about  eight  miles.  In 
ths  valley  there  was  a  bofchy ,  and  in  the  bothy 
a  woman  who  had  no  English.  I  said 
''  Craig  Inn  ? — Craig  V  pointing  about. 

^  No  English,'*  shakins  her  head. 

*  Craig !  —  Craig !  —  CSaig ! "  very  loud. 

"  Oh  I'^  said  she  brightening  up,  **  bhhr^^^ 
a  jhohoh,"  and  a  string  of  Gaelio,  in  which  the 
word  roo<  predominated,  and  that  I  concluded 


to  mean  roadj  for  she  pointed  to  a  distant 
track  up  the  brood  sloping  valley. 

On  I  journeyed — over  the  slippery  stepping- 
stones  of  the  bum  —  along  the  grassy  valley 
— very  tired,  and  dragged  in  my  weary 
shoulders  by  the  weight  of  the  damp  plaicL 
By-and-by  I  took  it  off,  and,  spreading  it  on 
the  sward,  Uid  my  head  on  a  little  mound, 
and  actually  went  to  sleep  for  a  few  minutes 
near  another  cottage,  where  I  had  intended  to 
ask  for  a  drink  of  milk,  but  found  it  silent  and 
deserted.  However,  I  knew  that  wouldn't 
do.  **  Rheumatism,  you  know  !'*  whispered 
I  to  myself,  to  encourage  my  weary  bones  to 
move  on. 

I  topped  at  last  the  long  slope  of  the  valley, 
and  saw  below  me,  on  the  other  side,  a  lake 
at  a  great  depth  down  a  very  steep  hill.  I 
scrambled  down  it  in  a  very  severe  shower  — 
found  a  few  cotti^^,  but  nothing  like  an  inn 
—  tried  two  or  three  of  them,  and  at  last 
found  a  man  who  had  some  English  —  entered 
his  house,  and  sat  by  the  £e,  asking  him 
questions. 

**  Had  he  ever  been  across  the  hiUs  into  the 
Glengary  country  ?" 

He  hiad,  but  went  with  other  shepherds 
who  knew  the  way,  and  it  was  hard  to  find, 
and  easy  to  lose,  and  only  here  and  there  a 
bothy  for  shelter  at  nights. 

*  *  How  fiir  would  it  be  to  Glengary — forty 
or  fiflv  miles?" 

'*  Oh  !  more  than  that,"  and  then  he  also 
recommended  Kylaken  and  the  mail ;  but  tho 
mail  had  gone  by  half-an-hour  ago,  and  would 
not  go  again  till  Wednesday  (the  day  after 
to-morrow).  The  inn  was  a  mile  back  the 
other  wav.  Here  I  almost  repented  of  not 
riding  on  my  other  ten  miles  and  teJcing  the 
mail.  But  I  said  to  myself,  in  the  pride  and 
obstinacv  of  my  heart,  **  Come,  now,  don't 
be  beat!  don't  own  you  were  wrong  to  go 
against  the  good  advice  of  older  heads !  take 
to  these  wild  nills  and  steer  southward  by  the 


sun. 


**  Ay,  but  perhaps  I  shall  find  nothing  to 
eat,  and  starve  by  the  way.  There  is  a  preva- 
lent notion  that  these  mountains  are  dan- 
gerous." 

**  Then  carry  some  barley-scons  with  you  ; 
that  and  the  water  of  the  bums  will  keep  you 
alive  al  the  worst." 

<'  But  where  shall  I  sleep  at  night  ?" 

"  In  a  bothy  if  you  can  find  one ;  if  not,  in 
the  heather,  and  think  yourself  lucl^  if  it  doea 
not  rain  all  nieht  like  this." 

It  was  and  had  been  raining  violen%.  My 
plaid  was  dripping  wet,  and  the  whole  of  me 
more  than  damp. 

Amid  these  reflectionB  I  reached  the  inn, 
which  myinfbrmant  in  the  cottage  had  said  was 
**  not  a  very  good  inn,  just  muddling."  But 
the  hostess  was  a  good  woman,  and  lighted  a 
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peat  fire  ia  my  garret  bed-room,  and  gave  me 
a  dtj  plaid  to  wrap  myself  in  while  I  dried 
my  wet  clothes  before  the  flame.  She  baked 
me  some  broad,  thick  soons,  and  eave  me  some 
good  tea  and  ^Dod  cream  and  a  fresh  egg,  so 
that  I  was  deliciously  comfortable.  She 
seemed  anxious  to  know  where  I  had  dropped 
from,  and  where  I  was  gping ;  I  told  her  with 
tome  hesitation,  fearing  she  would  take  me  for 
an  escaped  maniac,  as  I  rather  think  she  did 
at  first,  though  I  took  pains  to  talk  as  ooh^ 
lently  as  possible. 

I  asked  her  to  send  up  her  hosband  to  give 
me  what  information  he  could  about  the  way. 

He  seemed  a  respectable,  intelligent  man, 
and  gave  me  a  much  mora  satis&ctoiy  account 
than  the  man  in  the  bothy.  He  says  it  is  six 
miles  to  Glen  Lig,  and  six  more  to  Monnar, 
where  there  is  a  shepherd  who  will  set  me  in 
the  very  step  of  the  way  to  duny.  He  was 
not  verv  sure  how  far  Cluny  would  be,  per- 
haps a  doien  miles,  or  the  like  of  that,  and 
then  he  actuallv  mentioned  a  plaoe  called 
Tomadour,  which  sounded  almost  like  being  at 
homo,  for  it  is  the  nearest  plaoe  and  a  house- 
.  hold  word  to  the  dwellers  in  the  happy  valley 
of  Glen  Q . 

Loch  Cluny  too  I  have  been  at  some  years 
ago  on  an  expedition  to  drive  the  deer ;  so  I 
am  fiurly  getting  into  a  ftays  de  connaissance. 
This  sodnds  much  less  awful  than  taking  to 
the  hills  by  myself  with  nothine  but  the  sun 
for  a  guide,  for  the  landlord  wifl  himself  set 
me  to  Glen  lag  the  first  six  miles  on  his  ponv, 
and  then  I  shall  have  only  eighteen  to  walk 
to  Cluny.  I  have  got  bialf-a-doien  stout 
scons  and  as  many  hard-boiled  egn  and  a 
little  paper  of  salt  for  the  road.  SSnip,  hip, 
hurrah !  for  short-cuts  and  romance. 

This  I  have  written  sitting  in  my  bonowed 

flaid  by  the  fire,  and  now  I  will  to  bed,  fiur 
am  to  be  called  at  half-past  &y9. 

Taeadaj,  10th. 

And  SO  my  mountains,  after  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  with  a  great  struggle  to  fiioe  them, 
were  to  turn  out  molehills,  mere  bugbears 
which  had  firightened  foolish  tourists  with  an 
empty  rumor  of  difficulty  and  danger.  Per- 
haps, afler  all,  in  writing  the  be^inniqg  of  a 
fortnal  account  overnight,  I  had  invested  my 
expedition  with  an  undeserved  solemnity  of 
literary  importance.  And  to-day  would  be  the 
riiUcuMs  mus  of  a  melancholy  lack  of  ad- 
ventures and  easy  travelling.  Never  mind. 
.Let  averUures  viennerU  en  voyageant. 

The  hostess  called  me  at  luuf-past  &re.  I 
breakfiisted  on  a  basin  of  cream  and  a  bit  of 
biscuit,  having;  no  stomach  tot  a  huge  soup- 
plate  of  porridge  I  hod  ordered  overnight. 
Soon  after  six  I  set  off  on  the  landlord's  fat, 
wheesy  pony  to  ride  the  seven  first  practicable 
miles.  After  that,  he  said,  the  pony  could 
not  go. 


'*  What  was  the  name  of  this  great  moun- 
tain up  whose  knees  we  were  climbing  V 

**  Skumachanigan — that 's  the  mearohant^s 
hill.  It  was  just  two  pack-men,  that  went 
wrong  in  the  hiU  —  they  were  dead  when 
they  got  them ;  but  I  'm  sure  that 's  three 
hundz^  years  ago  — two  hundred  whatever. 
And  it 's  no  a  very  cann^  thine  to  find  a  road 
the  like  of  this  when  it  is  &rk ;  and  mist 
is  a  curious  thing.  A  man  will  think  he 
knows  the  road  and  he  will  be  ten  miles ;  and 
many  die  for  thinking  that  they  know  the 
rood.^  But  if  itoomes  dark  you  will  better 
just  sit  down  for  a  few  hours.  A  man  cannot 
find  his  way  on  a  road  the  like  of  this  when  it 
is  dark,  but  a  horse  can.  One  night  I  was 
coming  down  from  the  gentlemen  on  the  hill 
with  games,  and  it  came  on  to  rain  and  as  black 
as  petch.  So  I  took  hold  of  the  mare's  taU 
ana  she  drew  me  in  the  recht  way,  and  she 
drew  me  through  the  bum  that  was  so  fuU 
that  nobody  coiud  pass  it  that  night  what> 


ever. 


After  elimbin^j  about  two  miles  we  turned 
and  descended  mto  aa  oiral,  flat-bottomed 
valley,  firom  which  Skumachanigan  rose  like 
a  wall ;  and  indeed  it  ¥ras  enclosed  iJl  round, 
somewhat  like  a  theatre. 

**  What 's  the  name  of  this  place  V  said  I. 

<*  Oh !  it 's  just  called  by  a  Gaelic  name 
Neatoch,  I  '11  no  be  thinking,  there 's  any 
fingUshforit." 

jmsuming  that  it  was  only  that  he  did  not 
happen  to  luiow  the  English  word,  I  pressed 
him  to  explain. 

*'  Oo !  it 's  jast  suppose  a  doog  will  baark, 
it  will  give  a  sound." 

Having  thus  discovered  that  Neatoch  meant 
Echo,  I  shouted  lustily,  and  ajwautifui  pro- 
longed answer,  clear  and  musical,  rang  the 
rooky  walls  of  the  glen  and  seemed  to  die 
away  among  the  toppling  heights.  An  echo  ' 
gives  back  only  the  good  elements  in  a  sound, 
negjlecting  all  tha  hoarse,  discordant  mixture 
which  drops  on  the  way,  as  the  sand  falls 
short  when  joa  throw  a  handful  of  graveL 
Here  is  a  simile  for  something — not  clear 
what.  Shall  we  say  the  works  of  an  autiior 
and  the  response  he  awakes  in  an  enlightened 
public  I  Does  the  enlightened  public  select 
the  true  and  clear  notes  in  an  author's  mind 
to  echo  and  to  dwell  upon  ?  Not  perhaps  at 
first,  but  let  us  hope  it  is  so  in  the  end. 

We  now  turned  to  the  left  and  got  out  of 
Neatoch  into  Glen  lag.  Here  we  found  the 
Shepherd's  hut,  but  he  did  not  *'  put  me  into 
the  very  step  of  the  way"  to  Monar,  for  it 
turned  out  there  was  not  a  step  of  way  at  all. 
HoHold  me,  however,  to  go  up  by  the  side  of 
a  certain  rushing  burn,  and  turn  to  the  left 
when  I  should  see  a  loch.  This  sounds  well 
enough  on  paper,  but  climbing,  say  1500  feet, 
up  a  steep,  rough  eully,  with  no  sort  of  path, 
is  serious  work,    ft  oame  on  to  rain  too,  and 
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baving  to  walk  ia  my  plaid  I  got  very  hot  and 
thirsty.  Stooping  down  under  a  small  water- 
fall to  get  a  drmk,  my  foot  dipped  into  a  deep 
hole,  and  my  strike-bght  pouch  in  the  same 
moment  dropped  out  of  my  pocket  into  the 
bubblins  water.  I  snatched  it  out  as  quick 
as  I  could  and  found  that  the  water  had  not 
run  in  amongj  the  tinder. 

My  feet  being  now  wet,  as  I  had  previously 
encountered  great  difficulty  in  finding  any 
walkable  ground,  I  tried  wading  up  the  bum 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so,  but  it  was  hacd 
climbing,  besides  being  slippery  and  dan^r- 
ouB  work  among  great  rocks  and  gushing 
waters.  So  I  le^  the  bed  of  the  torrent  and 
scrambled  up  four  or  five  hundred  very  pre- 
cipitous feet,  in  hopes  of  better  walking  on 
wnat  appeared  to  be  a  ledge  of  more  Kvel 
ground. 

This  was  very  stiff  climbing  any  wajr,  and 
it  was  the  worse  from  a  painfuTstiffiiess  in  my 
ri^ht  hip,  brought  on  no  doubt  by  my  thirty 
miles^yesterday,'  Besides  which  I  had  been 
weakened  a  good  deal  by  two  days'  severe 
sickness  in  the  yacht,  being,  into  the  bargain, 
suspected  by  my  friends  of  a  weakness  in  the 
lungs  and  heart.  Here  was  a  nice  position 
for  an  invalid.  Breathless  and  almost  burst, 
with  a  thumping  heart  shakins  my  ribs  aa  if 
1  was  a  badly  constructed  nttle  steamboat 
caught  in  rough  weather.  This  was  really 
a  short-cut  of  the  most  orthodox  character. 

I  felt  somewhat  distressed,'  but  consoled 
myself  with  a  stanza  of  an  Arabic  poet, 
which  (I  will  translate  it  to  you)  runs, 

Baj  to  him  whom  troubles  overburden. 

Misfortune  is  not  eternAl ! 
Even  as  rapture  passeth  awaj. 

So  shall  anguish  have  an  end. 

I  do  not  translate  it  into  verse,  but  literally, 
meaning  the  ingenious  reader  to  imply  that  I 
administered  the  quotation  to  myself  in  the 
original  tongue,  bo  you  doubt  me  ?  Here 
goes  in  Arabic : 

G&Il  le  m6n  yaohm^eloo  hfimma 

Bana  hnmma  la  yedoom 
If  ithlema  yafn  'almasarra 

Hakasa  tafn  'al  hamoom. 

"  It  shall  have  an  end !  it  shall  have  an 
end  !*'  so  I  climbed  and  plodded  slowly  on  till 
I  topped  a  ridge  and  saw  a  small  lake  at  the 
bottom  of  a  long  slope.  Towards  this  lake 
(Lodhmenlich)  a  stream  rising  in  the  ridge, 
ran  down  Strathmulich,  a  distance  of  about 
three  miles.  First  a  whisper  in  the  moss, 
then  a  murmur  in  the  hollow,  peaty  channel, 
then  a  babbling  rili,  and,  lastly,  a  brawling, 
roaring  stream  was  the  companion  of  my 
steps,  for,  as  down-hill  is  much  easier  work 
than  up,  I  followed  its  example  and  ran  down 
the  hill  too. 

Being  somewhat  tired  and  out  of  breath  be- 


fore I  fpi  to  the  loch,  I  sat  down  by  a  large 
stone  in  the  midst  of  the  strath,  and  smoked 
a  cigarillo,  by  which  the  reader  will  discover 
that  the  soused  tinder  responded  to  the  flint 
and  steel  as  if  notbioff  haa  happened. 

On  again !  taking  Uie  left  shore  of  the  loch, 
which  proved  to  be  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
long,  i  was  now  getting  hungry,  and  re- 
solved that  if  I  did  not  see  Monnar  from  the 
other  end  I  would  eat  a  scon  and  an  egg  on 
the  spot,  and  so  I  did,  slaking  my  thirst  at 
the  stream  where  it  began  to  run  down  the 
hill-side  out  of  the  lake.  Aller  a  while  I  de- 
scended a  steep  hill,  from  which  I  saw  thai 
my  south  passage  was  cut  off  by  a  narrow- 
ended  lake  and  a  deep,  impassable  looking 
river.  Another  steep  descent  brought  me  to 
the  margin  of  Loch  Monnar. 

Here  were  some  bothies,  out  of  one  of  which 
I  got  a  fiery-headed,  red-eyed  Yahoo,  who  had 
but  little  English.  After  a  tedious  cross- 
examination  I  made  out  of  him  that  the  lake 
was  fordable,  opposite  a  long,  narrow  tongue 
of  sand  which  ran  into  it  from  the  other  side. 
My  feet  being  already  wet,  **  accoutred  as  I 
was  I  plunged  in*'  and  waded  about  ninety 
yards  in  some  trepidation  lest  I  should  blob 
over  head  and  ears ;  but  the  bottom  was  ffood 
and  the  depth  pretty  regular,  about  three  roet. 

There  were  two  cottages  near  where  I 
emerged.  In  one  of  them  I  found  '*  no  Ene- 
Ush."  In  the  other  a  pretty  and  hospitable 
young  woman,  whose  husband  was  away  to 
kintail  with  wool.  I  sat  before  the  fire  to 
rest,  bein^  somewhat  weary,  and  made  a  little 
conversation  with  my  pretty  hostess,  by  way 
of  civility,  while  two  great  pools  ran  down 
from  niy  wet  legs  upon  the  mud  hearth. 

**  How  long  had  she  been  married  T' 

•*  A  quarter  of  a  year." 

**  How  long  had  the  courtship  beenT' 

"  A  year.'^ 

"  Did  marriage,  on  experiment,  come  up  to 
her  expectations  V* 

Shenad  not  entertained  very  brilliant  ex- 
pectations, and  indeed  attempted  to  make  out 
that  she  had  married  more  to  please  her  ar- 
dent suitor  than  herself —  a  statement  which 
I  received  with  a  polite  incredulity. 

She  now  began  to  cross-question  me,  and  I 
satisfied  her  where  I  was  coming  from  and 
going  to.  She  asked  me  whether  I  had  ever 
been  the  way  before,  and  on  my  saying  no, 
she  observed,  that  I  "  most  have  a  very  stroong 
haart  to  tak*  the  hills  aloone." 

I  said  that,  **  on  the  contrary,  I  had  rather 
a  weak  heart,  and  weak  lungs  besides." 
Hereupon  she  suddenly  inquired — 

<'  Will  you  be  married  1" 

**  No ;  I  am  not  so  fortunate." 

**That  is  eood  luck.  If  I  was  your  wi£l 
my  heart  woiud  be  very  sore  for  you  on  th^ 
hill." 

She  was  going  to  have  some  tea,  and  idi^ 
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Tifted  me  to  take  a  cup,  which  I  did,  and  it 
warmed  me  up  afler  my  wade.  Her  hos- 
pitality had  an  independent  dignity  of  man- 
ner, hy  which  I  phunly  saw  it  would  be  an 
offence  to  oflbr  ner  any  remuneration,  so, 
when  I  had  done  my  tea,  I  shook  hands  and 
thanked  her  for  her  kindness,  and  I  left  the 
tarf-cabin  with  more  good-will  and  gratitude 
than  is  often  carried  away  in  splendid  equip- 
ages from  the  doors  of  ereat  mansions. 

Here  there  happenea  to  be  a  shooting-box 
of  a  gentleman  I  knew  a  little,  and  I  called, 
but  he  was  not  there.  I  got  some  advice  out 
of  his  keeper  about  the  way.  He  pointed  to 
a  nick  in  the  top  of  a  stupendous  mountain- 
range,  about  five  miles  on,  towards  which  I 
toiled  over  bog  and  heather  and  hill  and 
stream.  As  I  approached  it  grew  bigger  and 
bigger ;  and  as  I  labored  up  the  long  moun- 
tain-flank, I  had  to  remind  myselT  several 
times  that  I  was  supposed  to  have  a  strong 
heart.  The  climbing  became  steeper  and 
tteeper  towards  the  top,  so  much  so  at  last 
that,  ns  I  was  rather  unsteadv  on  my  weary 
legs,  I  was  in  serious  fear  of  losing  my  foot- 
ing, and  rolling  down  a  few  hundred  feet  of 
the  almost  precipice,  which  had,  however, 
sufficient  protruding  jags  of  rock  to  tear  me  to 
pieces  long  before  I  should  have  reached  the 
Dottom.  Sut  the  worst  thing  that  could  have 
happened  would  have  been  to  fall  and  break 
a  leg,  in  which  case  I  should  have  had  per- 
fect leisure  to  starve  to  death,  without  hope 
of  rescue.  So  I  clung  to  the  roush  rocks  as 
if  I  loved  them,  and  bestowed  aU  my  atten- 
tion, with  a  painful  eflbrt,  on  my  climbing. 
The  reader  will  think  that,  with  the  alterna- 
tive of  breaking  one's  neck,  it  cannot  take 
Biucfa  eflbrt  to  keep  a  bright  look-out  for  the 
safest  stoppings,  but  when  the  same  degree 
of  danger  lasts  a  long  while  the  attention  be- 
comes wearied,  and  it  is  only  when  you  stum- 
ble now  and  then,  and  nearly  go  over  a  preci- 
pice, that  the  inconvenience  of  being  dashed 
to  pieces  a£&cts  the  nerves  with  due  serious- 
ness. 

At  length  I  did  get  to  the  top.  The  wester- 
ine  sun  was  flinging  about  his  golden  lights 
asiant  the  clouds  and  peaks  and  lake  which 
lay  around  my  eminence,  but  I  had  not  time 
to  stop  and  admire  them. 

As  1  plunged  down  into  the  shade  behind 
the  mountain,  I  was  seized  with  a  fancy  that 
this  might  be  the  last  time  my  shadow  should 
stand  upright  in  the  sunshine.  So  I  got  on  a 
rock,  and  threw  my  likeness  at  very  full 
length  on  the  other  side  of  the  oorrie.  I  now 
turned  to  the  right  along  the  shoulder  of  the 
range,  and  then  down  a  descent,  if  possible 
f  teq>er  than  what  I  had  climbed  on  the  other 
aide.  Afler  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  of  this, 
the  slope  of  the  mountun  became  more  grad- 
ual. While  running  across  this  comparative 
level,  I  observed  a  peat-stack,  and  near  it,  all 


of  a  sudden,  as  if  by  magic,  a  bothy  sprung 
out  of  the  hill.  I  wondered  I  had  not  seen 
it  before.  It  seemed  small,  and  there  was  no 
smoke.  Probably  it  was  a  shepherd's  ocd^ 
sional,  and  now  deserted,  place  of  shelter. 

I  resolved  to  take  possession,  even  if  I  had  to 
enter  by  the  chimney.  I  would  light  a  peai- 
fire  and  dry  my  clothes,  and  gather  myself  a 
heather  bed.  And  I  had  three  eggs  and 
three  scons  to  sup  upon.  And  would  n*tsuch 
be  a  real  adventure ! 

Approaching  still  nearer  in  the  instant  an- 
ticipation of  seizing  it  to  my  own  use,  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  great  stone ;  but  so  like  a 
bothy,  with  a  marked  line  for  the  eaves,  and 
an  irreguUr  pent-house  roof  indicating  thatch, 
that  even  wnen  I  feund  out  my  mistake,  I 
could  not  reproach  myself  with  much  stupid- 
ity. Petrified  (like  my  abortive  dwelling)  by 
this  melancholy  discovery,  I  bounded  away 
down  the  swampy  slope,  like  a  rolling  stone, 
except  that  I  gattiered  a  good  deal  of  moss  in 
my  shoes. 

I  now  perceived  a  lake  to  the  left,  fur  be- 
low, and  turned  towards  it,  with  the  idea 
that  at  the  end  of  it  there  would  be  houses. 
The  sunlight  was  rising  to  the  summits  of  the 
hills.  It  might  come  on  before  I  could  get 
down  (and  the  head  of  the  lake  was  yet  thne 
or  four  miles  off) .  I  should  have  **  to  sit  down 
for  a  few  hours,*'  which,  with  my  blood  heated, 
my  feet  full  of  puddle,  and  every  rag  of  my 
clothes  wringing  wet  with  rain  and  pernpira- 
tion,  was  not  a  very  cheerful  prospect  tor  a 
consumptive  patient  with  a  very  lieht  plaid. 

The  sunlight  was  lifted  from  the  Tost  peaks, 
and  only  lingered  in  the  loftier  clouds.  Twi- 
light had  begun.  Though  I  was  very  hot,  a 
odd  shiver  seemed  to  rise  from  my  wet  feet, 
and  to  creep  all  over  my  back,  as  if  the  dark- 
ness was  pursuing  me,  and  one  of  the  shad- 
owy sheriff's  officers  that  arrest  people  in  Na- 
ture's debt,  had  laid  his  clammy  hand  upon 
my  shoulder. 

I  increased  my  pace,  which  was  already 
almost  dangerous,  and  for  some  time  ran  at 
about  ten  miles  an  hour,  often  slipping  and 
tumbling  head-over-heels,  but  I  was  lucky 
enough  not  to  fell  in  hard  places.  But,  inde- 
pendent of  imagination,  I  felt  I  had  received  a 
daneerons  chill,  and  it  clung  to  me,  though  I 
got  into  a  furious  broil. 

At  kist  I  was  safe  down  to  the  river  run- 
ning into  the  lake-head.  Here  I  found  a  boat, 
and  rowed  myself  over.  On  the  other  side 
was  a  smart  new  cottage,  a  shootine-lodge  of 
Captain  Inge's.  I  presented  myself  and  de- 
manded shelter  for  the  night.  The  captain 
was  away,  bat  his  keeper,  a  moat  kind  and 
civil  man,  gave  me  a  onanee  of  raiment  and 
lit  me  a  fire  in  a  comfortable  bedroom,  and 
took  my  wet  things  to  dry.  A  bottle  of 
^'  whiskey  for  gentlemen"  (so  ran  the  inscrip- 
tion pasted  on  it)  was  uncorked.     Good  hot 
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tea  followed,  and,  very  mucli  contrary  to  my 
ezpoctations,  I  am  better  off  to-night  than  I 
was  last. 

The  keeper  calls  the  lake  Loch  Malardich, 
and  says,  the  great  pass  I  have  oome  orer  is 
called  Balloch  na  Bholla,  and  this  very  hospit- 
able lodge,  Luib  na  Damh.     Glen  Q , 

whioh  I  may  almost  call  home,  is  aboat  thirty 
miles  off.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  get  there  to^ 
morrow.  I  must  go  to  bed,  for  it  is  late.  I 
am  to  be  called  at  five.  To-day  I  hare  oome 
aboat  twenty-fi?e  miles. 

Wedneiday,  11th. 

At  seven  this  mominf  I  led  Luib  na  Damh, 
and  followed  the  river  Caunich  up  the  glen 
to  Loch  Loongar.  Here  I  turned  to  the  left, 
Qp  a  wearisome  rising  valley,  whioh  ended,  as 
usual,  in  a  precipitous  corrie.  Up  this,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  decent  path  made  by  Oap- 
tain  Inge,  between  his  shooting-box  here  and 
that  in  Glen  Affiiric.  To  this  last  lodge  (Ard 
Bae)  I  descended  by  an  equally  tedious  one 
on  the  other  side.  The  keeper  did  not  re- 
ceive me  with  quite  so  much  anpressemeni  as 
my  friend  of  last  night.  Perhaps  my  appear- 
ance was  more  dubious  by  daylight,  now  that 
two  or  three  days'  tramp  had  begun  to  tell  on 
the  respectabilitv  of  my  outward  man. 

I,  however,  aslced  for  what  I  wanted  with- 
out ceremony,  and  told  him  to  be  seated,  and 
tell  me  the  way  while  I  drank  my  brandy  and 


milk.  In  proportion  as  I  patronized  him,  his 
respect  for  me  began  to  increase,  and  he  vol- 
unteered some  bread  and  cheese.  After  this 
I  sat  some  time,  shivering  and  wretched  and 
drowsy,  in  a  hard,  uncomfortable  chair,  bo- 
fore  the  kitchen  fire,  and  had  some  difliculty 
in  persuading  myself  to  depart  for  Guoy, 
which  is  nine  miles  to  add  to  the  thirteen 
from  Luib  na  Damh  to  Ard  Bae.  Luckily, 
there  was  no  great  hill,  only  a  slisht  rise  up 
a  glen  till  half-way,  and  then  a  ml.  After 
the  half-way  there  was  no  road,  and  bad 
walking,  soft  and  rough.  Coming  into  Cluny, 
I  heard  this  glen  was  called  the  Currun  Mor. 
This  third  day  has  taken  the  shine  out  of  me. 
I  sit  very  weary  before  my  bedroom  fire  at 
Rhiabuie  or  Cluny  Inn. 

Thursday,  August  12th. 

Started  at  six  on  a  pony,  and  turned  off  the 
road  up  Glen  Luyng,  Very  rough  riding; 
often  obliged  to  walk.  Came  at  last  in  sight 
of  Archy's  cottage.    Ho  is  the  forester  of 

Glen   Q ,  and  his  cottage  only  three 

miles  from  the  lodse.  Here  I  Teh  the  pony, 
and  walked  on.  Soon  after  I  saw  the  blue 
waters  of  **  Loch  Q ,  that  most  beauti- 
ful of  lochs,"  and  my  troubles  ended  with  a 
Eleasant  welcome  from  my  friends,  who  had 
egun  to  think  I  was  lost  for  good.  Such  is  a 
short  cut  of  about  ninety  miles  in  the  High- 
lands. 


rrom  frascr'f  Mafssine. 
OK  THE  MARRIAQE  OF  NAPOLEON  IIL 

Wa  cannot  raise  car  voice  to  swell 
Her  joy  who  mounts  yon  lonely  throne, 

Beoaase  the  groans  of  Freedom's  knell 
Blend  with  thy  triumph's  every  tone — 

A  man  who  mowed  his  people  down 

As  coldly  as  he  wears  their  crown. 

We  cannot  say  **  God  speed*'  to  thee. 
Though  now  perchance  less  fool  thy  aim, 

Because  upon  thy  garb  we  see 
The  stains  of  blood,  the  stiUns  of  shame  — 

Those  broken  oaths,  that  fell  surprise. 

Still  float  before  our  English  eyes. 

Let  venal  priests  their  organs  blow. 
And  venal  bards  accordant  sing, 

(Oh  !  when  will  France  the  difference  know 
Between  a  tyrant  and  a  king !) 

We  cannot  speak,  except  to  say 

Thy  darkness  shows  less  dark  to-day. 

The  mockeries  of  thy  regal  state, 
(Oh,  had  those  suffrages  been  free !) 

The  empire's  f^host,  we  needs  must  hate  ; 
But  praise  is  on  our  lips  to  see 

A  thing  of  silence  and  of  art 

Show  something  of  a  human  heart 

The  dull  monotony  of  kings,* 
Who  would  not  have  thee  in  their  qidre» 

*  I  feel  indebted  for  this  ttania  to  an  article  in 
the  Speeutar  aewipaper. 


To  interrupt  with  livelier  strings. 

The  warblings  of  a  Spanish  lyre — 
Had  well  beseemed  some  nobler  knight. 
And  e'en  in  thee  looks  almost  bright 

Thy  stream  is  tainted  at  its  source. 
And,  though  henceforth  its  waters  ik>w 

In  blameless  finrtilizing  course, 
We  still  must  eye  them  as  th^  go. 

We  dare  not  trust — we  cannot  bless. 

And  yet  to-day  we  loathe  thee  less. 

Perchance  thou  yet  mayst  live  to  do 
Good  service  to  thy  native  land  ; 

And,  though  we  ne'er  may  deem  thee  tme. 
Nor  Treachery's  virtues  understand  — 

We  yet  may  learn  to  praise,  and  say 

"  His  better  life  began  to-day." 

Unless  it  be  that  sensual  fire 
That  torch  eccentric  lit  alone  ; 

Then  soon  the  unwilling  lord  will  tire 
Of  her  who  claimed  to  share  his  throne  : 

The  maid,  who  Passion's  hopes  denied. 

And  rose  to  be  an  Emperor's  bride. 

Fair  bride  !  whom  yet  we  scarce  may  hail 

As  mother  of  a  princely  line, 
For  memory  wakes  a  spectre  pale. 

Thy  type  —  imperial  Josephine  : 
A  childless,  loveless,  outcast  she  — 
ffiiall  kings  in  France  descend  from  tiiee  ? 
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AND  THEN  2 


l^rom  Chamben' Jonnud. 

AND  THEN1 

Thx  oracle  of  the  beautifbl  sequestered  little 
hamlet  of  Ambermead,  was  an  old  gentlemaa 
of  UDobtrasire  and  orderly  habits,  whose  pe- 
culiar taciturnity  had  obtained  for  him  the  fa- 
miliar cognomen  of  Two  Words.  Mr.  Canute, 
alias  Two  Words,  dwelt  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  village,  tended  by  an  ancient  housekeeper. 
Inmost  as  chary  of  speech  as  her  worthy 
master.  It  was  surmised  that  Mr.  Canute 
had  seen  better  days ;  but  though  his  means 
were  straitened,  his  heart  was  large,  and  his 
countenance  expressed  great  benevolence. 
Notwithstanding  the  brief  mode  of  speech 
which  characterized  him  on  all  occasions,  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Canute  was  eagerly  sought  on 
every  subject  whereon  it  was  presumed  advice 
could  be  profitable ;  and  the  simple  rustics  of 
Ambermead  perhaps  valued  it  the  more,  be- 
cause, though  delivered  without  a  particle  of 
pomposity^  3ie  teFseness  and  decision  of  the 
woros  expended,  left  an  indelible  impression, 
which  long  sermons  often  failed  to  convey. 
Mr.  Canute  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
the  &milv  at  the  old  Hall — an  intimacy 
cemented  By  early  associations,  for  Mr.  Orwell 
and  Mr.  Canute  had  been  school-fellows ;  and 
when  a  painful  and  lingering  illness  attacked 
the  squire,  his  ancient  friend  and  crony  felt 
deep  anxiety  as  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  Mr. 
Harwell's  only  child,  the  good  and  lovely 
Clara  Harwell.  The  disease  was  an  incurable 
one;  though  the  snaring  might  be  pro- 
tracted, there  was  no  hope  of  ultimate  re- 
covery, and  an  air  of  gloom  reigned  over  the 
village  of  Ambermead,  where  once  the  sweet 
spring  and  summer  tide  brought  only  sport 
and  ^e.  Ambermead  was  noted  for  a  pro- 
fusion of  rich  red  roses,  exhaling  delicioos 
fnierance ;  and  for  the  song  of  innumerable 
nightingales,  whose  harmonious  concerts  re- 
sounded amid  the  umbrageous  groves,  shelter- 
ing the  hamlet  on  every  side,  and  extending 
beyond  the  old  Hall  of  Ambecmead/  Bbt 
now,  although  the  roses  bloomed  and  the 
birds  sang,  serious  fiices  looked  from  the 
cottage  doors ;  and  while  the  younger  villagers 
forgot  their  usual  pastimes,  the  elders  con- 
versed apart  m  whispers,  always  directing 
their^Iances  towards  tne  hall,  as  if  the  suflerer 
within  those  thidk  vmlls  could  be  disturbed 
by  their  conversation.  This  sympathy  was 
called  forth,  not  only  by  the  circumstances  of 
Mr.  Harwell  being  their  ancestral  landlord, 
the  last  of  an  impoverished  race,  but  from 
his  always  having  lived  among  them  as  a 
friend  and  neighbor — respected  as  a  superior, 
and  beloved  as  an  equal.  Their  knowledge 
also  of  the  squire's  decayed  fortunes ;  and 
that,  on  his  death,  the  fine  old  place  must 
become  the  property  of  a  stranger,  whom 
rumor  did  not  report  fiivorably  of-*  greatly 


enhanced  the  oonceni  of  these  hereditary  ool^ 
tivators  of  the  soil ;  and  many  bright  eyes 
grow  dim  thinkine  of  poor  Miss  Clara,  who 
would  so  soon  be  mtherless,  and  almost  penni- 
less. The  estate  of  Ambermead  was  strictly 
entailed  in  the  male  line,  and  the  next  heir 
was  of  distant  kin  to  the  Harwells.  A  com- 
bination of  misfortunes,  and  no  doubt  of  im- 
prudence in  years  long  by-gone  had  reduced  the 
present  proprietor  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  from 
which  he  was  to  find  refuge  only  in  the  grave. 
The  Harwell  &mily  had  lived  for  centuries 
in  Ambermead.  They  seem  so  much  to 
belong  to  their  poor  neiehbors,  who  always 
sympathind  most  fully  m  all  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  the  *'  Hall  rolk,"  that  now,  when 
there  was  a  certain  prospect  of  losing  them 
forever  as  it  seemed,  the  parting  became  more 
than  a  common  one  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  between  rich  and  poor — it  was  the 
parting  of  endeared  Mends. 

They  watched  and  waited  for  Mr.  Canute 
passing  to  and  fro,  as  he  did  every  day,  and 
more  than  once  a  day ;  and  on  his  two  words 
they  hung,  as  if  life  or  death  were  involved  in 
that  short  bulletin. 

''  How  is  the  squire  to-day?"  said  one. 

"  No  better,"  replied  Mr.  Canute  mildly, 
without  stoppine. 

*<  And  how  's  Miss  Clara  V*  inquired  another 
with  deep  pity  in  his  looks. 

''Very  patient,"  responded  the  old  man,' 
still  moving  sbwly  on  with  the  aid  of  his 
stout  staff. 

'*  Patient !"  repeated  ^veral  voices  wbeiL 
he  was  out  of  hearing* '  |*  Yes,  yes,  patient 
enough ;  and  Master  Canute  means  a  deal 
when  he  says  patient.'-  Bless  her  young  sweet 
face !  there  's  patience  in  it  if  ever  there  was 
in  mortal's." 

Mr.  Canute's  patience  was  sorely  taxed  by 
questioning  at  all  hours ;  he  was  waylaid  first 
oy  one^  then  by  another,  on  his  way  from  his 
own  cottage  to  the  Hall,  but  with  unfailing 
good-nature  and  promptitude,  he  invariably 
satisfied  the  aflectionate  solicitude  of  his  hum- 
ble neighbors —  in  his  own  quaint  way,  cer- 
tainly— never  wasting  wor&,  yet  perfecUy 
understood. 

The  summer-tide  was  waning  into  autumn, 
and  the  souire  of  Ambermead  faded  more 
gradually  tnan  autumn  leaves,  when  late  one 
evening  a  wayfarer  stopped  at  Mr.  Canute's 
cottage,  whicn  was  on  the  roadside,  and  re- 
quested permission  to  rest,  asking  for  a  draught 
of  water  from  the  well  before  theporch. 

"  Most  welcome,"  said  Two  Words,  scan- 
ning the  stranger,  and  pleased  with  his  ap- 
pearance, kr  youth  and  an  agreeable  counte 
nance  are  sure  passports ;  perhaps,  too,  Mr 
Canute  discerned  gentle  breeding  m  his  guest, 
despite  travel-soiled  habiliments,  and  a  dash 
of  habitual  re^eesness  in  his  air.  At  any 
rate,  the  welcome  was  heartily  giyen,  and  at 
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lieartily  responded  to ;  and  when  Mr.  Canute  | 
tefk  his  dwelling,  in  order  to  pay  hb  usual 
evening  visit  at  the  Hall,  he  merely  said,  ad- 
dressing his  young  visitor:  **Soon  back;*' 
and  turning  to  Martha,  the  careful  house- 
keeper, added;  **  Get  supper;"  while  on 
stopping  over  the  threshold,  second  thoughts 
urged  him  to  return  and  say  to  the  young 
man:  "  Don't  go." 

**  No,  that  1  won't,"  replied  he  frankly, 
"  for  I  like  my  quarters  too  well.  I  '11  wait 
till  you  come  back,  governor ;  and  I  hope  you 
won't  be  long,  for  my  month  waters  for  the 
supper  you  spoke  of.'' 

Mr.  Canute  smiled,  and  walked  away  more 
briskly  than  usual ;  and  after  sitting  for 
some  time  beside  the  sick  man's  bed,  and 
bidding  "good-night"  and  '* bless  you"  to 
Clara  Harwell,  he  retraced  his  steps  home- 
wards, and  found  supper  ready,  and  the  hand- 
some stranger  so  obviously  ready  to  do  justice 
to  the  frug^  fare,  that  Mr.  Canute  jocularly 
lemarked :  **  Keen  air ;"  to  which  the  stranger 
replied  in  the  same  strain :  **  Fine  scenery ;" 
on  which  the  host  added:  '*  An  artist  1" 
when  the  youth,  laughing  outright,  said :  *'  An 
indifferent  one,  ind^."  After  a  pause,  and 
suflering  his  mirth  to  subside,  he  continued : 
**  Are  you  always  so  economical  in  words, 
sir  ?  Don't  you  sometimes  find  it  difficult  to 
carry  on  conversation  in  this  strain  V 

***You  don't,"  replied  Mr.  Canute  smiling, 
and  imperterbably  good-natured. 

**  Not  I,"  cried  the  youth  ;  **  and  I  want 
to  ask  you  a  half  a  hundred  questions.  Will 
you  answer  mel" 

<<  I  '11  try,"  replied  Mr.  Canute. 

*<  I  've  nut  long  to  stay,  for  I  'm  on  a 
vralking  tour  with  a  friend ;  but  I  diverged 
to  Ambermead,  as  I  was  anxious  to  see  it. 
I  've  had  a  curiosity  to  see  it  for  a  long 
while ;  but  my  friend  is  waitine  for  me  at 
the  market- town,  eight  miles  off,  I  think,  and 
I  shall  strike  across  the  country  when  the 
moon  is  up,  if  you  '11  give  me  a  rest  till 
then." 

'*  Most  welcome,"  said  Mr.  Canute  oourto- 
OQsly. 

«*  Ah  ha !"  quoth  the  stranger,  <<  if  that 's 
the  way  you  pursue  your  discourse,  I  don't 
think  I  snail  learn  much  from  you.  I  hope, 
however,  that  I  may  get  a  wife  who  will  fol- 
low your  example  —  a  woman  of  two  words, 
in  short ;  she  '11  be  a  rare  specimen  of  her 
sex!" 

**  Ah  ha !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Canute. 

**  But  come,  tell  me,  for  time  presses,"  said 
the  young  man,  suddenly  beooming  grave  — 
'*  tell  me  all  about  Ambermead,  and  the 
squire  —  how  lonz  he  's  likely  to  last.  For, 
in  hotf  the  friend  I  mentioned,  who  is  with 
ne  during  this  walking  toor,  is  vastly  in- 
terested  in  all  that  concerns  the  plaoe  and 
pro^rty." 


"  The  heir?"  whispered. Mr.  Canptp myste- 
riously. 

"  Well,  weU,  suppose  we  say  he  is  ;  he  's 
not  altogether  a  bad  fellow^  though  he  is  con- 
sidered a  bit  reckless  and  wild.  But  he  has 
heard  of  Clara  Harwell's  beauty  and  goodness 
from  his  cousin.  Lady  Ponsonby  (sho  's  Clara's 
cousin  too,  you  know ;)  and  he  is  really  quite 
sorry  to  think  that  such  a  lovely  creature 
should  be  turned  out  of  the  old  Hall  to  make 
room  for  him.  He  wants  to  know  what  will ' 
become  of  her  when  old  Harwell  dies,  for  all 
the  world  knows  he  's  ruined.  It 's  a  pretty 
plaoe  this  old  Ambermead  —  a  paradise,  I 
should  say.  I  know  what  I  'd  do,  if  I  was 
ever  lucky  enough  to  call  it  mine."  The  youth 
rubbed  his  hands  gleefully.  **  I  should  be  a 
happy  dog  then !" 

"  And  then  ?"  said  Mr.  Canute  smiling. 

**  Why,  then,  I  'd  pull  down  the  rickety  old 
house  up  there,  and  Duild  a  palace  fit  for  a 
prince  ;  I  'd  keep  nothing  but  the  old  wine  ; 
I  'd  have  lots  or  prime  fellows  to  stay  with 
me  ;  and  I  should  sport  the  finest  horses  and 
dogs  in  the  country."  The  speaker  paused, 
out  of  breath. 

"  And  theni"  said  Mr.  Canute  quietly. 

*'  Why,  then,  I  'd  hunt,  and  shoot,  and  ride, 
and  drink,  and  smoke,  and  dance,  and  keep 
open  house,  and  enjoy  life  to  the  full  —  feast- 
ing from  year's  end  to  yearVs  end  ---the  feast 
of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul,  you  know,  in 
old  Ambermead!" 

"And  then?" 

"  Why,  then,  I  suppose  that  in  time  I 
should  grow  old,  like  other  people,  and  cease 
to  care  for  all  these  things,  so  much  as  I  did 
when  strength  and  youth  were  mine." 

"And  Uien?"  said  Mr.  Canute  more 
slowly. 

"  Why,  then"  —  and  the  stranger  hesitated 
— "  then,  I  suppose,  like  other  people,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  I  should  have  to  leave  all  the 
pleasures  of  this  life,  and,  like  other  people, 
—  die." 

"  And  then?"  said  Mr.  Canute,  fixing  his 
eyes,  glittering  like  diamonds,  on  the  young 
man's  face,  which  flushed  up,  as  he  exclaimed 
with  some  irritation,— 

"  Oh,  hang  your  '  and  thens  !'  But  the 
moon  is  well  up,  I  see,  so  I  'm  off.  Good* 
night,  and  thank  you."  And,  without  further 
pariey,  he  started  off  on  his  walk  over  the 
hiUs ;  and  Mr.  Canute  silently  vratehed  his 
guest's  retreating  figure,  till  in  the  deep 
shadows  of  the  surrounding  groves,  he  was 
lost  to  view.  In  the  moonlight,  in  the  dark- 
ness, in  the  valley,  and  on  the  hillside,  these 
words  haunted  the  wayfarer,  and  he  kept 
repeating  to  himself,  "  And  then  ? "  Thooehte 
took  possession  of  his  mind  that  never  beforo 
had  gained  entrance  there,  or  at  least  they 
ananged  themselves  m  a  sequenoe  which  gave 
them  quite  a  new  signifioanoe.    His  past  life 
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presented  itself  to  him  for  the  first  time  as  a 
ooherent  chain  of  events,  exemplifying  cause 
and  eflfect ;  and  if  his  plans  for  the  future  did 
not  at  that  moment  receive  anj  determinate 
change,  he  still  kept  repeating  anxiously  and 
inquiringly,  as  he  wandered  on  in  the  moon- 
light, the  two  strangely-suggestive  w(^s, 
"And  then?"  It  proved  a  long  and  a  toil- 
some night'sjoumev  fiir  that  belated  traveller ; 
for  he  nad  left  Mr.  Canute *s  cottage  so 
hastily,  that  (le  had  omitted  to  ask  for  certain 
landmarks  on  the  hills  leading  to  the  place 
whither  he  was  bound.  In  consequence,  the 
stars  &ded  in  the  sky,  and  the  rosy  mom 
broke  through  the  eastern  mists,  ere  the 
wearv  man,?rom  the  summit  of  a  hieh  hill 
which  he  had  tortuously  ascended,  oeheld 
afiur  off,  down  in  the  vallev,  the  shining  river, 
the  brid^,  and  the  church-tower  of  the  town 
where  his  friend,  in  some  anxiety,  awaited  his 
reappearance. 

During  all  his  after-life,  that  young  man 
never  forgot  the  solitary  night-wuk  when  he 
lust  his  way  beneath  a  beaatiful  spangled 
ffommer  sky ;  the  stars  seemed  to  form  the 
letters,  "And  then?"  the  soft  night-breese 
80emed  to  whisner  in  his  ear :  "  And  then?" 

It  is  true,  he  bad  not  gained  the  intelligence 
he  sought  respecting  the  inmates  of  Amber- 
mead  Hall ;  but  ha  had  laid  bare  his  own  folly 
for  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Canute ;  and,  in 
return,  he  had  listened  to  no  reproof—- no 
tiresome  lecture  Toiichsafed  from  prosy  age  to 
ardent  youth,  but  simply  two  wonu  had  pene- 
trated nis  heart,  and  set  him  a  thinking  seri- 
ously.   Mystic  little  words !  "  And  then  ?" 

For  nearly  three  years  alter  Mr.  Harwell's 
decease,  the  old  nail,  contrary  to  general 
afciticipation,  remained  untenanted,  save  by 
domesdcs  left  in  charge.  Miss  Clara  had 
found  shelter  with  her  relative.  Lady  Pon- 
sonby,  though  her  memory  was  still  fresh  and 
warmly  cherished  amon^  the  humble  friends 
in  her  beautiful  native  vdlage.  Mr.  Canute, 
if  possible,  more  silent  than  ever,  still  re- 
mained the  village  oracle ;  perhaps  more 
cherished  than  of  yore,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
the  only  memento  remaining  of  the  beloved 
Harwell  —  the  old  familiar  mces  now  seen  no 
more.  He  would  listen,  and  they  would  talk, 
of  days  gone  by ;  he  felt  the  loss  even  more 
than  others,  for  he  mourned  a  companion  and 
friend  in  Mr.  Harwell,  and  Clara  bad  been  to 
the  good  Two  Words  as  an  adopted  daughter. 
At  length  it  was  rumored  that  Mr.  Selby,  the 
new  proprietor,  was  soon  expected  to  take 
possession  of  his  property  in  due  form ;  more- 
over, that  he  was  on  the  point  of  marriage, 
and  that  his  young  bride  wonld  accompany 
him.  HI  reports  fly  quickly ;  and  it  had  oeen 
drcoliUed  m  former  times  that  Mr.  Selby 
was  wild  and  extravagant,  careless  of  others, 
selfish  and  profligate.  Indeed,  Mr.  Canute 
had  not  oontiadicted  tach  reports,  so  it  was 


generally  opined  thoy  were  too  true,  and  had 
a  legal  foundation.  With  heavy  hearts,  the 
inhabitants  of  Ambermead  commenced  their 
rural  preparations  for  the  reception  of  the 
squire  and  his  bride ;  green  arches  were 
erected,  and  wreaths  of  flowers  were  hung  on 
the  spreading  branches  beneath  which  the 
travellers'  road  lay.  It  was  the  season  of 
roses  and  nightingales,  when  Ambermead 
was  in  its  glory ;  and  never  had  the  rich  red 
roses  bloomed  so  profusely,  and  never  had  the 
choras  of  the  groves  t>een  more  full  and 
enchanting,  than  on  the  summer  evening 
when  the  old  and  young  of  the  hamlet, 
arrayed  in  their  holiday  attire,  waited  to 
greet  the  new-comers. 

Mr.  Canute  stood  at  his  cottage  door  ;  tlie 
bridge  just  beyond,  over  which  the  route 
conducted  to  the  Hall  through  avenues  of 
ereenerie,  was  festooned  with  roses ;  and  a 
band  of  maidens  in  white  lined  the  pic- 
turesque approach.  The  sun  was  setting, 
when  a  carriage  drove  quickly  up,  slackening 
its  pace  as  it  crossed  the  bridge,  and  stopping 
at  Mr.  Canute's  humble  gate.  Two  Words 
himself,  bareheaded,  stepped  forwards  on 
seeing  a  lady  alight,  who  in  another  moment 
threw  herself  into  his  arms,  exclaiming  : 
*'  Our  first  greeting  must  be  from  you,  dear, 
dear  Mr.  Canute !  I  need  not  introduce 
Mr.  Selby  —  he  is  known  to  you  alreadj." 
Speechless  from  astonishment  and  emotion, 
the  <rid  man  could  only  say,  *'  Miss  Clara !" 
— as  he  gaxed  from  one  to  another,  reeog- 
mzine  in  the  gentleman  the  wayfaring  euest 
who  had  departed  so  abruptly  on  his  walking 
expedition  over  the  moonlight  hills,  more 
than  three  years  previously.  Seizing  the 
hand  which  Mr.  Canute  silently  extended. 
Mr.  Selby  said  with  deep  feeling : — 

"  It  is  to  your  instrumentality  that  I  owe 
my  present  happiness." 

*'  How  so?'*  was  Mr.  Canute*s  reply,  look- 
ing with  pleased  surprise  into  the  open  fiioe, 
which,  on  a  former  occasion,  had  won^  his 
confidence  and  admiration. 

*'  Two  words  spoken  in  season  wrought  a 
change  in  me,  which  all  the  preaching  of 
finends  and  guardians  had  failed  to  efl£)t," 
returned  Mr.  Selby,  "  and  without  which 
Clara  never  would  have  blessed  mo  with  her 
hand.  These  years  of  probation  have  proved 
my  sincerity ;  and  Laay  Ponsonby  (a  severe 
and  sorutinizinz  judge)  pronounced  my  ref- 
ormation compete  ere  she  permitted  me  to 
address  Clara.  Those  two  little  w<tfdB, 
*'  And  thenP'  enigmatical  to  the  uninitiated, 
convey  a  deep  and  mystical  meaning  to  my 
heart ;  and  tney  are  of  such  significant  im- 
port, that  by  inserting  them  whenever  I  paint 
the  future,  I  trust  to  become  a  wiser  and  a 
better  man." 

Clara  gazed  proudly  and  confidingly  on  her 
husband  ;  and  the  news  of  her  arrival  having 
spread  through  the  village,  a  etovd  c..ll»t^ted. 
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wliote  joy  and  surprise  foand  vent  ia  tears  and 
blessings,  to  say  nothing  of  numerous  asideSj 
purporSng  that  Miss  Clara  never  would  hare 
espoused  a  bad  man ;  ergo,  Mr.  Selby  must 
be  a  worthy  successor  of  the  ancient  race  ! 

The  prognostication  proved  correct;  and 
the  pathway,  strewn  with  bright  summer 
ItMes,  over  which  Clara  trod  in  bridal  pomp 
on  her  way  to  the  ancestral  homo  where  she 
was  bom,  was  indeed  emblematical  of  the 
flowerly  path  which  marked  her  future  destiny. 


The  old  Hall  of  Ambermeod  is  still  extant 
—  a  fine  specimen  of  venerable  decay,  sur^ 
rounded  by  ancestral  groves,  still  famed  for 
sheltering  innumerable  niehtingules  when  the 
Ambermead  roses  exhale  their  delicious 
fnigrance.  In  the  old  church-yard  on  the 
green  hill-side,  a  white  monument  gleams  in 
the  sunshine,  whereon  maj  be  traced  the 
name  of  John  Canute,  specifying  the  date  of 
his  happy  death,  while  below  is  engraven  this 
inscription  of  two  words  — '*  And  3un  V^ 


HAUNTED    GROUND. 

BT  nOftA  OREKNWELL. 

It  is  the  loal  ttuU 


Tbv  rest  have  wandered  on  — 

Stay  thou  with  me,  dear  friend,  awhile,  awhile ; 
This  air  is  full  of  voices,  leading  ou, 

As  o'er  enohanted  isle.  . 

This  grotfnd  is  writ  all  o'er 

With  the  soul's  history  ;  I  ma^  not  choose, 
0pell-bound,  but  pause  abov<|  this  living  lore 

To  linger  and  to  muse. 

We  give  of  what  we  take 

From  life  of   outward  things  ;  our    spirits 
leave. 
Where  they  have  been,  a  glory  in  theur  wake 

More  bright  than  they  receive. 

And  this  was  once  my  home  ; 

Th»  leaves,  light  rustling  o'er  me,  whisper 
clear  — 
*'  The  sun  but  shines  where  thou  dost  roam. 

It  smiled  upon  thee  here.** 

And  these  are  of  the  things 

That  Qod  hath  taken  from  me,  safe  to  keep  ; 
flomettmes,  to  let  me  look  on  them,  he  brings 

Them  to  me  in  ray  sleep  ; 

And  I  have  been  in  sleep 

So  oft  among  them,  now  their  aspect  seems 
Tbe  vague  soft  glow  evanishing,  to  keep. 

Of  half  remembered  dreams. 

Thou  shouldst  have  been  with  me 

Of  old,  dear  friend,  as  now  !  and  borne  a  part 
In  all  that  was  —  then  Life  were  filled  with  thee 

As  wholly  as  the  Heart. 

Then  hadst  thou  won  mine  eyes 

My  soul  to  look  through  —  half  it  angers  me 
IK)  think  a  sweetness  on  the  years  can  rise 

^at  is  not  mixed  with  thee  t 

Tet  stoop  with  me  to  trace 

These  olden  records,  over-run  with  bloom  ; 
The  Dead  are  underneath,  and  yet  the  place 

Looks  hardly  like  a  tomb. 

This  is  the  wood-walk  ;  oft 

I  feel  a  clasp  detaining — not  the  fold 
Oi  dinging  biod-weed  —  fiir  more   close  and 
soft. 

For  here  in  di^  of  old 

My  earliest  fHend  with  me 
Walked  hand  in  hand  ;  we  sat  long  hours  upon 
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This  bank  ;  and  I  am  on  the  earth,  but  she 
Had  wings,  and  she  is  gone. 

See  !  see  !  the  ancient  hall 

With  sunset  on  it !    Now  the  windows  flame 
In  evening  light —  they  flash  and  glitter  all  — 

And  one  looks  still  the  same 

As  when  my  mother  kept 

Upon  me,  while  I  played,  an  eye  of  love  ; 
Since  then,  it  oft  has  watched  me  while  I  wept 

Still,  Mother,  from  above. 

As  then  she  used  to  smile. 

And  softly  stroke  my  head  ;  so  now  my  heart 
These   gentle    memories    stroke   and  soothe^ 
awhile, 

Awhile  we  will  not  part 

Kind  shadows  !  from  the  door. 

At  noon-day  with  a  joyous  shout  flnng  wide 
I  see  the  merry  children  rush,  and  pour 

A  swift  unfettered  tide  — 

The  old  domestic,  gray 

And  bowed  with  weight  of  many  years,  whose 
look 
And  grave  kind  smile  still  followed  on  the  way 

Onr  flying  footsteps  took. 

Such  wealth  was  his  in  store 

Of  loving  words — when  fain  he  would  be  stem 
And  chide  our  rovings,  all  his  speech  the  more 

To  tenderness  would  turn  ! 

As  twilight  brings  a  face 

Drawn  faint,  yet  perfect,  on  the  darkening 
wall ; 
So  on  me  rise  the  spirits  of  each  place, 

Yet  bring  not  gloom  withal. 

Heaven's  wasted  wealth,  the  sold 
It  gave  for  treasure  slighted  and  ungraoed. 

Earth's  kindly  seeds  of  love  on  soil  too  cold 
Let  darkly  run  to  waste. 

That  needed  but  our  care 

To  bloom  forever  round  the  heart  serene  ; 
These,  these  the  forms  of  evil  tilings  that  were, 

Of  good  that  might  have  been. 

Time  gathers  silently. 

Yet  from  their  ashes  troubling  phantoms  sends 
More  stem  than  these  of  happy  hours  gone  by, 

Than  these  of  buried  friends. 

More  sad  than  these  that  smile 

And  whisper,  "  Now  thou  oomest  as  a  guest 
Wliere  once  thou  dwelt  —  yet  mourn  not  thou  the 
while. 

Because  thou  hast  been  blest  V* 
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From  the  Kev  Moothlj  Magailnfl. 
A  BOTAL  WHIM. 

niOM  THE  GXBMAN  OF  WILHXLM    MEINHOLD,  AU- 
THOR or  **  THX  AMBER  WITCH,"   &C. 

Ws  are  aboat  to  tell  our  readers  a  very 
strange  event  that  oocarred  in  the  reign  of 
fVederick  William  I.  of  Prussia,  father  of  the 
great  Frederick,  and  a  man  generally  disliked 
on  account  of  his  rough  anafirequently  tyran- 
nical manner,  but  who  was  really  one  of  the 
best  regents  of  his  fatherland,  as  he  alone 
(and  to  this  his  son  afterwards  bore  testi- 
mony) was  the  real  founder  of  its  future  great- 
ness. 

This  extraordinary  man,  who  should  be 
judged  by  the  customs  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  in  order  to  prove  him  extraordinary 
both  in  his  errors  and  his  virtues,  had  one 
passion  which  fiir  outweighed  all  others  — 
namely,  love  for  the  chase.  We  remember 
reading  in  his  historian,  Forster,  that  within 
one  year  he  killed  upwards  of  3000  partridges 
with  his  own  gun,  without  taking  the  other 
game  into  account,  in  which  the  queen  was 
the  greatest  sufferer,  as  she  had  to  find  him, 
according  to  a  marriage  contract,  in  powder 
and  shot  gratis.  When  there  was  nothing  for 
him  to  shoot  in  his  own  forests,  he  never  de- 
clined the  invitations  of  the  landed  gentry  to 
pay  them  a  visit. 
'  Thus  it  happened  that —  it  might  be  about 
the  year  172!o  —  the  rich  landea  proprietor, 

Von  W ,  sent  his  majesty  an  invitation 

to  a  wolf-hunt,  with  the  humble  request  that 
he  would  bring  his  most  illustrious  consort 
with  him,  as  the  nobleman's  wife  had  formerly 
belonged  to  her  majesty^s  suite. 

On  a  fine  September  day,  then,  the  king 
and  queen,  with  several  officers  and  ladies  of 
the  bedchamber,  as  well  as  the  court  fool. 
Baron  von  Gundling,  arrived  at  the  noble- 
man's ancestral  chateau.  On  the  very  nest 
day  the  chose  commenced,  and  Von  Gundling, 
who  found  as  little  pleasure  in  the  sports  of 
the  field  as  the  king  did  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, took  a  solitary  walk  in  the  meadows, 
and  lay  down  to  read  in  the  long  grass. 

But  before  we  hear  what  happened  further, 
we  must  first  give  our  readers  a  description  of 
this  strange  man.  He  woa,  as  we  have  al- 
ready remarked,  the  kind's  fool,  and  had  re- 
ceived all  imaginable  titles  and  honors,  in 
order  to  afford  his  majesty  and  the  court  still 

greater  sport.  In  fact,  his  Excellency,  the 
npreme  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  Privy 
pouiicillor,  and  President  of  the  Academy  of 
Arts,  Baron  von  Gundling,  acquired  such 
arrogance  through  his  tit&i,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  comical  than  the  contrast  be* 
tweeB  these  dienitles  and  the  indignities  he 
had  to  suffer  daily,  even  from  the  youngest 
lieuteaants.    His  excellency  on  such  occasions 


would  grow  very  angry  —  the  very  Ihing  his 
tormentors  wished  —  and  would  lay  a  protest 
before  the  king  against  a  man  of  his  rank 
being  so  treated,  which  naturally  ipcueaaed 
the  general  laughter.  Through  sach  scenes, 
which  were  in  that  day  considered  remarka- 
bly comical,  our  fool  had  become  a  necessity 
for  the  king  and  court.  Besides,  we  may  add 
that. he  was  a  walking  lexicon,  and  had  to 
give  aU  possible  explanations  in  the  daily 
meetings  of  the  so-termed  "  tabaks  coUeg^en.'* 
His  pedantry,  in  fact,  was  the  best  thing 
about  him  ;  as  for  wit  he  possessed  as  little  as 
a  mule ;  but,  to  make  up  for  it,  he  oould  be  as 
vicious  and  obstinate  as  that  amiaUe  animal. 
The  Baron  von  Giiodling,  then,  lay  at  foil 
length  in  the  gross,  in  his  peculiar  <irew,  the 
chief  ornament  of  it  being  an  immense  foil- 
bottomed  wig,  and^  in  such  a  poBition  that 
only  the  locks  of  his  peruke  could  be  seen  as 
he  moved  from  side  to  side.  A  gentlemaa 
who  arrived  rather  late  for  the  chase  oappeoed 
to  notice  it,  and,  taking  it  for  some  strange 
animal,  fired  point  blanc  at  the  wig,  but  very 
fortunately  missed  it.  His  excellencT  spmng 
up  immediately,  in  the  highest  indigoatioQ, 
and  cried  out, 

'  *  You  vagabond  rascal,  how  dare  yon T' * 

The  gentleman,  however,  when  he 


that  the  strange  animal  must  necessarily 
belong  to  the  royal  suite,  did  not  wait  to  reply, 
but  ran  off  at  full  speed  to  the  neighboring 
forest.  The  baron,  nowever,  was  not  satis- 
fied with  this,  but,  as  he  saw  a  man  ploocb- 
ing  at  a  short  distance  firom  him,  he  ciSed 
out  in  his  arrogant  manner, 

*'  Come  hither,  man  !" 

The  reply  he  received  was, 

"  I  have  no  time  or  inclination  to  do  io; 
but  if  you  '11  speak  civilly,  I  may." 

His  excellency  was  not  aocostomed  l» 
such  an  answer;  he,  therefore,  walked  to- 
wards the  impudent  plooghmaa  with  up* 
raised  stick,  and  was  about  to  apply  it  to 
his  back,  when  he  noticed  that  it  was  the 
clergyman  of  the  village,  whom  he  had  seen 
the  preceding  evening  at  the  nobleman*! 
chateau.  The  baron,  therefore,  lowered  his 
stick,  and  contented  himself  by  punishii^  the 
clergyman  with  his  tongue. 

**  How  can  he  be  such  an  iroperdnent  ass  < 
Does  he  not  know  who  I  am?** 

"  Oh,  yes  !  he  's  the  king's  fool." 

His  excellency  trembled  with  rsoe,  sad 
raised  his  stick  again ;  but  on  measurtn^  the 
sturdy  pastor  from  head  to  foot,  and  seeing 
no  help  near,  he  let  it  finll  for  the  second  tiae, 
and  merely  uttered  the  threat, 

*<  Just  wait,  my  fine  fellow.  I  '11  tei  tbs 
king  YOU  pretend  to  be  a  pastor,  and  yet  f» 
out  ploughing." 

The  clergyman  replied,  (jaite  calralyv 

"  My  gracious  master  will  probably  remem- 
ber thieit  Cincinnatus  ploughed  too,  and  be 
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¥ra8  a  dictator,  while  I  am  only  a  poor  village 
jwator." 

'*Ye8,"  the  baron  said,  afler  inspecting 
his  coarse  and  peass^nt-like  dress ;  "  but  when 
Cincinnatus  ploughed,  he  did  not  look  like  a 
o^mmon  peasant.  ' 

*'  I  am  certain  he  did  not  look  like  a  fool,*' 
the  clergyman  replied,  as  he  drove  his  oxen 
on. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  baron,  and  he 
rushed  away  towards  a  peasant  he  saw  ap- 
proaching, vowing  vengeance  on  the  im- 
pudent pastor,  whom  he  determined  to  ruin 
cm  the  first  opportunity. 

lie  was  very  glad,  then,  to  find  in  the 
peasant  a  most  determined  enemy  to  the 
fsiergyman,  who  complained  bitterly  of  his 
stenmess,  and  of  the  fact  of  his  compelling 
him  to  make  up  a  quarrel  he  had  carried  on 
very  successfully  with  his  wife  for  several 
weeks. 

Our  fool  was  clever  enough  to  see  that  this 
anecdote  would  not  be  of  any  service  to  him 
in  trying  to  injure  the  pastor  with  the  king ; 
be  therefore  answered,  most  pathetically, 
**  But  the  pastor  was  perfectly  in  the  right ; 
^at  oould  do  you  no  harm  V 

""Well  that 's  very  true,"  the  peasant  re- 
plied,' **  especially  as  he  's  getting  old,  and 
oan^t  carry  on  as  he  used ;  but  I  'm  sure 
when  his  son  takes  his  place  —  a  fellow  like 
a  church  steeple  —  he  *11  break  all  our  bones 
for  us.  For  that  reason,  if  the  matter  was 
lefl  to  me,  I  wouldn't  choose  him  for  our 
clergyman ;  for  if  the  patron  is  to  beat  us  on 
work-days,  and  the  jmstor  play  the  same  game 
on  Sunday,  when  will  our  backs  find  time  to 
get  well?" 

Qundling  now  listened  attentively,  and  his 
plan  was  riOon  formed,  when  he  learned  that 
the  pastor's  son  would  return  from  Halle 
in  a  few  days  to  preach  his  trial  sermon  on 
the  next  Sunday,  as  the  patron  had  promised 
him  his  father's  living.  He  therefore  quitted 
the  peasant  with  a  mocking  smile,  and  made 
•ome  pretext  for  visiting  the  sexton,  to  make 
further  inquiries  into  the  matter.  The  latter 
confirmed  the  story,  and  gave  his  opinion  that 
the  young  master  must  be  at  least  six  feet 
two  in  height,  and  as  straight  as  a  pophir- 
tree. 

**Waitf"  GCindling  murmured  between 
his  teeth,  as  soon  as  he  again  reached  the 
•treet;  **W6  will  put  a  blue  coat  on  the 
roung  fellow,  and  that  will  annoy  that  vaga- 
bond preacher."  He  therefore  returned  to 
the  ohateau,  where  he  looked  up  a  captain  of 
his  acquaintance,  whom  he  took  on  one  side, 
with  the  hurried  question,  '*How  many 
fellows  have  you  already  got?" 

To  understand  this  (juestion,  our  readers 
foost  know  that  the  king,  at  every  review, 
requested  each  commander  of  a  company  to 
present  his  now  recruits  to  him.    If  the  poor 
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gentleman  hod  less  than  three  he  fell  into 
partial  disgrace  ;  and  so  eaoh  captain,  about 
review  time,  which  was  close  at  hand,  tried 
to  procure  a  few  young  men  by  any  method, 
legal  or  illegal,  but  especially  those  particu- 
larly tall,  for  the  king  had  a  peculiar  delight 
in  such  soldiers. 

"Woe  is  me  !  I  've  but  one,"  the  officer 
replied,  **  and  he  'sonlyajonmeyman  tailor." 

"Well,  then,"    Gundling  replied,  «'yoa 
an  get  a  journeyman  clergyman  of  six  feet 
two." 

"  Well,  that 's  no  tremendous  height,  but 
Still  it 's  better  than  nothing:" 

The  captain  then  requested  an  explanation, 
and  both  discussed  the  measures  by  which  to 
get  hold  of  the  clergyman's  son.  They  soon 
agreed  that  the  officer  should  feign  illness 
when  the  kin^  departed.  Gundling  would 
remain  with  him  as  company ;  a  few  soldiers 
would  be  secretly  procured  from  a  neighbor^ 
ine  town,  and  the  young  candidate  taken 
nolens  volens  by  the  ears,  and  transported  to 
the  next  garrison. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  king  and  his  suite 
followed  the  chase  on  the  next  day  with  their 
usual  ardor.  It  so  happened  that  two  ladies 
in  attendance  oa  the  queen,  tortured  by  ennui f, 
followed  the  windings  of  the  stream,  which 
led  them  from  the  nobleman's  eorden  into 
the  open  fields.    One  of  them,    Wilhelmine 

von  B ,  was  a  young  and  charming  cre»> 

ture,  and  was  evidently  attempting  to  oheer 
her  companion,  who  was  silent,  and  no| 
nearly  so  charming.  In  oonsequenoe  there 
was  a  deal  of  lougbinjg,  which  might  have 
been  heard  at  some  distance  off;  and  might 
have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  old, 
though  still  ever  new,  story  of  marriage  and 
love  was  being  discussed  by  the  ladies.  They 
had  gradually  wandered  some  quarter  of  a 
mile  trom  the  village,  when  a  wolf,  probably 
disturbed  by  the  beaters,  and  which  they  at 
first  took  for  a  dog,  ran  towards  them,  regard- 
ing them  with  a  look  which  they  interpreted : 
"  lliis  litUe  darling  I  '11  make  my  breakfast 
off,  and  the  other  little  darling  I  '11  leave  on 
that  bed  of  foreet-me-nots  till  supper  time." 

The  poor  gins  had  not  io  the  least  expected 
such  a  bridegroom,  and  stood  petrified  with 
fear  as  soon  as  they  reoogaized  the  animal^, 
for  they  posnbly  did  not  Imow  that  a  wolf,. in. 
the  summer  or  autumn,  would  attack  nobod^^. 
and  that  the  Isegrim  who  Cucinated  their- 
eyes  was,  probably,  as  much  ^&aid  of  them  as 
they  were  of  him.    The  silent  young  lady 
tobt)ed  out  a  masculine  name  —  we  presume 
that  of  her  lover  —  while  the  channiog  one, 
after  recovering  from  her  first  fcerroi,  looiud 
round  on  all  sides  for  assistance. 

Suddenly  a  carriage  made  its  appearance 
from  a  branch  road,  drawn  by  two  noises,  in 
which    a  young    and  haodaome    man  was« 
sitting.    Both  ladies  cried  out  together  in' 
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joyful  surprise  when  they  perceived  this  un- 
expected assistance,  and  the  wolf  immediately 
ran  off,  and  took  up  his  station  some  distance 
fnmv  them.  **  You  have  saved  us  from  death," 
tiie  charming  Wiihelmine  said,  as  she  ap- 
proached the  young  man,  who  immediately 
ordered  the  coachman  to  stop,  and  leaped 
ft-om  the  carriage.  After  begging,  in  the 
style  of  French  gallantry,  to  have  his  doubts 
cleared  up  as  to  whether  he  looked  upon 
nymphs  or  hamadryads,  or  actual  mortals, 
and  all  possible  explanations  had  been  fur- 
nished him,  he  presented  himself  to  the  ladies 
as  the  son  of  the  old  pastor,  and  just  arriyed 
from  Halle,  in  order  to  act  as  curate  to  his 
father.  The  young  >man,  whom  we  will  call 
Carl,  then  invited  the  ladies  to  take  seats  in 
his  vehicle,  and  thus  return  to  the  chateau. 

The  ladies  quickly  accepted  this  invitation, 

and  Carl  had  the  pleasure  of  lifting  them  into 

the  lofty  carriage,  in  which  he  also  took  his 

seat,  exactly  opposite  the  &ir  Wiihelmine, 

who,  however,  was  cruel  enough,  for  some 

time,  to  look  every  way  but  at  him.    At 

Hength,  when  he  began  to  speak  of  Halle, 

'Where  he  had  been  several  ^ears  '^  Famu- 

;lus,'*  at  the  house  of  Freylmghausen,  she 

> turned  her  eyes  with  pleasure  towards  him, 

ifbr  she  was  well  acquainted  with  this  poet, 

sod  became  so  eloquent  that  her  companion 

blushed,  nudged  her  jepeatedly,  and  at  length 

whispered  in  her  ear^'*  Ah,  mon  Dieu !  he  -s 

;jiot    a  nobleman."     Wiihelmine,  however, 

;  paid  no  attention  to  her,  and  as  the  young 

man  was  very  well  read,  and  recited  several 

•  of  Freylinghausen's  newest  poems,  the  time 
passed  so  quickly,  that  they  stopped  before 

>  the  rectory  almost  without  perceiving  it. 
Here  all  the  family  assembled  round  the  car- 

.  riage,  and  wished  to  embrace  their  dear  rela- 
Hwe  ;  but  this  he  declined,  and  first  presented 
his  fair  companions,  who  were  immediately 
invited  into  the  rectory,  which  the  silent  one 
at  first  declined,  but  the  other  immediately 

•  accepted. 

Aller  the  first  stormy  salutation  the  old 

•  dersyman  clasped  his  hands,  and  commenced 
the  hymn,  *'  Praise  God  for  all  his  gifts !"  in 
whicn  the  whole  family  joined ;  among  them 
-our  friend  Carl,  with  such  a  splendid  tenor 

« voice,  that  the  young  lady  could  not  refrain 

•fiom  saying,  afler  the  hymn  was  ended, 
**  If  you  would  do  me  a  real  favor,  you 

«would  sing  me  that  song  of  Freylinghausen's 

-which  you  recited  to  us  on  our  road  nere." 

This  request  was  so  flattering,  that  Carl 
-could  not  refuse    to  comply  with  it.    He 

therefore  sang,  as  solo,  the  song,  *'  My  heart 

•  should  feel  contented,"  without  the  least  idea 
*that,  in  a  very  short  timej  not  merely  all  his 
•consolation,  but  all  his  good  fortune,  would 

orieinate  from  this  song. 

The    charming  Wiihelmine    was    highly 
i^elighted  when  &  bad  finished  the  song ;  and 


the  two  ladies  took  their  leave,  on  the  earnest 
persuasion  of  the  silent  one  of  the  two.  Carl 
politelv  accompanied  them  to  the  neighboring 
gate  of  the  chateau,  where  they  parted  vritft 
mutual  compliments. 

The  young  man  felt  for  the  first  day  or  two 
as  if  he  had  lost  something  necessary  to  his 
existence ;  but  as  the  difference  of  rank 
between  himself  and  a  lady  of  the  royal  suite 
appeared  to  him  an  insurmountable  obstacle, 
he  soon  forgot  the  strange  adventure,  in 
which  he  was  materially  assisted  by  the  com* 
position  of  his  trial  sermon,  which  he  was  to 
preach  the  next  Sunday  before  his  patron  and 
the  congrej^tion.  la  the  mean  while,  how- 
ever, the  king  and  his  suite  had  returned  to 
Berlin,  while  Gtindling  and  the  captain 
remained  behind  to  carry  out  their  treacherous 
scheme.  The  captain  pretended  to  be  sufi!er* 
ing  from  a  frightful  attack  of  gout,  and  had* 
secretly  ordered  a  corporal  and  six  men  to 
come  on  the  ensuing  Sunday  night  from  the 
neighboring  garrison  of  G  -n,  as  he  had 

learned  that  their  kind  host  intended  to  pay 
a  visit  at  a  gentleman's  house  some  thirty 
miles  off,  as  soon  as  the  candidate's  sermon 
was  ended,  and  would  not  return  for  a  week. 
During  that  time  they  expected  to  have  the 
young  recruit  so  securely  liidden  away,  that 
any  reclamation  would  be  unavailing;  and 
besides,  the  king's  adjutant,  who  attended  to 
all  military  aflSiirs,  was  the  captain's  cousim 
Gundling,  after  his  usual  fashion,  rubbed  his 
stomach  with  both  hands,  as  he  thought  of 
the  pastor's  terrible  despair  at  the  loss  of  his 
beloved  qon. 

As  soon  as  the  anxiously-desired  Sunday 
arrived,  both  gentlemen  went  to  the  over- 
crowded chnron;  the  captain,  am  he  hypo- 
criticallv  told  his  host,  to  roturn  thanks  for 
his  sudden  and  fortunate  recoverr,  but  in 
truth,  to  have  a  nearer  look  at  his  young 
recruit,  whose  height  he  was  delighted  with, 
and  paid  Gundling  repeated  compliments  for 
his  discrimination.  The  poor  young  man 
gained  complete  approbation  from  his  patron 
and  the  whole  parish,  and  even  Gundling. 
after  the  service  was  over,  approached  tke 
pastor,  and  treacherously  praised  his  good 
fortune  in  having  such  a  son.  We  must  say^ 
that  the  captain,  to  his  credit,  was  not  guilty 
of  such  hypocrisy  in  this  case. 

At  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  which  was 
both  stormy  and  cold,  the  sound  of  arms  and 
a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the  door  of  the 
parsonage.  The  door  was  at  length  opened  by 
the  unfortunate  Carl,  with  the  words. 

'*  Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want  at 
this  unseasonable  hour  of  the  night  ?" 

"  We  want  tou  !"  the  captoin  exclaimed^ 
as  he  sprang  forward,  and  seized  the  younjp 
man  by  the  arm.  **  You  must  come  with  na. 
and  change  your  black  ooat  for  a  blue  one.'* 

We  may  easily  imagine  the  terror  of  the 
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wretcbed  man,  who,  only  parti j  dressed,  was 
standing  speechless  before  them,  when  his  old 
Iftther,  who  had  heard  this  conversation, 
roshed  out  of  bed,  and  interposed  between 
Ihem.  lie,  too,  was  unable  at  first  to  speak 
through  terror,  when  he  perceived  in  the 
inoonught  the  soldiers,  and  among  them 
O.undling,  who  burst  into  a  loud  laugh  on 
•eeinz  the  father's  ngonj.  This  insult  re- 
stored the  old  man  to  consciousness,  and  cry- 
ing, **  You  villanous  Judas !"  he  rushed  with 
clenched  fists  at  the  baron.  Carl,  however, 
interposed ;  but  as  the  old  man  could  not  be 
dalmed,  and  the  confusion  and  cries  had 
become  general,  for  the  mother  and  sisters 
had  joined  them,  the  young  man  repeatedly 
be^ed  to  be  allowed  to  speak ;  and  when  he 
l^iued  permission,  he  adoressed  the  following 
question  to  his  father : 

<*  Do  you  believe  that  our  Heavenly  Father 
\M  aware  of  my  fate,  or  notV 

At  this  all  were  silent ;  but  when  the  ques- 
tion was  repeated,  the  old  man  replied  : 

"  Why  do  you  ask  such  a  question  ?  How 
should  He,  who  knows  everything,  not  be 
aware  of  your  fate  1 ' ' 

"  Well,  then,**  the  son  calmly  replied,  «*  if 


yield  to  my  fate  ;  and  will  only  dress  mvself, 
and  then  be  ready  to  follow  the  captain." 

**  No !"  the  latter  replied,  *'  you  must  come 
directly.    AUons  —  march  ! ' ' 

All  ran  after  the  unfortunate  man,  crying 
to  him,  and  striving  to  retain  him^  but  in 
Tiiin.  Father,  mother,  and  sisters  were  driven 
back  by  the  butt-ends  of  the  muskets. 

'*  He  will  not  be  frozen,**  the  captain  cried, 
**  before  getting  out  of  the  village,  and  then 
be  '11  put  on  his  accoutrements." 

We  will  not  attempt  to  give  any  descrip- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  sorrowing  family, 
as  a  soldier's  life  in  that  day  was  not  merely 
tbo  most  disgraceful,  but  also  the  most 
wretched  on  earth  ;  and  many  a  father,  had 
the  choice  been  left  him,  would  sooner  have 
seen  hb  son  in  hb  coflSn  than  in  the  colored 
ouat. 

The  unhappy  father  waited  in  vain  for  a 
letter  from  his  son  from  one  week  —  from  one 
month  to  another.  The  captain  had  taken 
all  necessary  precautions  to  cut  off  everv  op- 
portunity for  communication.  No  one  knew 
what  bad  become  of  him,  and  although  it  was 
so  very  difficult,  on  this  very  account,  to  claim 
him,  still  both  pastor  and  patron  attempted 
It,  though,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  in 
tain.  After  repeated  petitions  to  hb  royal 
majesty,  thev  at  length  received  a  very  harsh 
reply  from  the  minister  of  war  himself;  that 
ibey  made  a  most  insane  request  in  asking 
them  to  look  for  a  recruit  in  the  ranks  of  the 
whole  Prussian  army,  when  no  one,  not  even 


themselves,  knew  where  he  was ;  and  he  most 
be  getting  on  well,  or  else  he  would  have 
written  to  them. 

Two  years  thus  elapsed,  without  the  dis- 
consolate father,  who  had  lone  before  received 
a  young  curate  to  assist  him,  hearing  the 
least  news  about  his  son,  and  therefore  sup- 
posed that  he  had  died  through  the  cold  on 
that  frightful  evening,  or  at  the  halberts. 

At  length,  when  the  second  year  had  iust 
ended,  he  received  a  messa^  from  the  neigh- 
boring town  to  sav  that  his  son  was  in  good 
health,  and  intended  to  visit  him  that  same 
evening  in  company  with  the  lady  of  the  Dean 

of  P .     When  their  joy  at  this  unexpected 

news,  which  appeared  to  the  old  man  almost 
fabulous,  was  moderated,  and  a  thousand 
questions  asked  of  the  messenger,  no  one 
could  certainly  furnish  any  expLination  as  to 
his  strange  companion;  but  this  was  their 
least  anxiety.  '*  The  dean's  lady,"  the  old 
mother  gave  it  as  her  opinion,  **  will  soon  be 
tired  of  us."  And  long  before  evening  the 
whole  family  set  out  to  welcome  their  Joseph 
as  the  old  man  called  him.  They  had  just; 
arrived  at  the  cross-road  we  have  already  vis- 
ited, when  a  carriage  drove  up,  out  of  the 
window  of  which  a  charming  little  white  hand 
was  stretched,  and  a  silvery  voice  uttered  the 
words,  **  Yes,  yes,  dear  Carl,  here  it  was 
that  you  saved  me  from  the  wolf.**  At  the 
moment  he  looked  ont  he  recognized  his  pa- 
rents. A  cry  of  joy  burst  from  him,  which 
was  echoed  bv  the  whole  family.  The  coach- 
man was  bidden  to  stop,  the  lady  and  gentle- 
man sprang  out,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
the  old  father  couM  say,  **  Now,  then,  tell  us 
all,  vou  wicked  boy ;  you  caused  us  much 
grief  by  not  writing  a  single  word." 

•*  I  could,  I  dare  not,**  Carl  replied.  <«  The 
captain  made  me  pledge  my  honor  that  I 
would  not  send  you  any  news  of  my  place  of 
abode.  If  I  kept  my  word,  he  promised  to 
give  me  my  liberty  at  the  end  of  three  years." 

"And  tiie  worthy  captain  set  you  free  at 
the  expiration  of  two,**  nis  father  remarked. 

''Not  he!**  Carl  replied.  <«  Death  alone 
could  have  saved  me  from  hb  clutches.  I  owe 
my  liberty  to  our  glorious  king." 

"Tell  us— tell  us  how,**  all  cried;  «<  let 
the  carriage  drive  home.*' 

"  Yes,'  the  patron  cried,  who  had  come  to 
share  in  the  general  joy,  "  send  the  carriage 
away.  I  must  know  all  about  it.  We  wiU 
take  our  seats  on  this  bank.*' 

All-^amonff  them  the  dean's  ladj,  to 
whom  no  one  nad  yet  paid  any  attention  -*- 
seated  themselves  on  the  grassy  couch,  and 
kept  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  voung  man,  who 
wiped  away  his  tears,  and  then  commenood 
thus: — 

How  badly  I  fared,  and  how  grieved  I  waa 
at  not  being  aJble  to  send  any  news  to  my  dear 
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pftrents  and  siatera,  I  Deed  not  tell  you.  My 
only  trust  was  in  God ;  for,  had  I  not  had 
Him  to  support  me,  I  should  have  acted  like 
a  hundred  others  —  either  deserted,  or  put  an 
end  to  mj  life.  But  my  fiuth,  which  daiW 
found  nourishment  in  the  beautiful  text  with 
which  I  quitted  you  on  that  night  of  terror, 
'*  Wo  know  that  all  things  wok  together  for 
fpod  to  them  that  love  uod,'*  supported  me 
in  all  mj  necessities. 

Thus  it  happened  that,  just  fourteen  days 
ago,  I  stood  as  sentinel  in  the  grand  corridor 
of  the  royal  palace  at  Berlin.  I  was  think- 
ing, as  usual,  of  home,  and  as  I  felt  very  low- 
spirited,  and,  besides,  fancied  the  neighbor- 
ing apartments  unoccupied,  I  commenced 
singing  that  sweet  sone  of  Freylinghausen, 
**  My  heart  should  fefel  contented ;  when  I 
was  singing  the  third  verse,  a  door  opened  to 
my  great  embarrassment,  and  I  saw  tins  lady's 
head. 

*<  Ah !  the  dean's  lady/*  the  old  pastor 
tiud,  as*he  bowed  to  her.     '*NowI  am  be- 

5 inning  to  see  more  clearly  into  matters." 
.nd  he  straightway  poured  forth  a  multitude 
of  apologies  for  not  navio^  noticed  her  before, 
through  his  immoderate  joy  at  his  son's  re- 
turn. 

•*  But,  father,"  the  son  inquired,  "  do  you 
not  recognize  the  lady?" 

The  old  man,  however,  and  his  wife,  had 
long  forgotten  the  features.  One  of  Carl's 
sisters  at  length  said  : 

'*  That  must  be  the  young  lady,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  whom  you  saved  from  the 
wolf?" 

«*  Certainly,"  Carl  replied  ;"  and  at  this 
very  spot  where  we  are  now  sitting  so  happily 
toeether." 

But  as  all  began  crying,  **  Proceed,  pro- 
ceed with  your  story,"  he  continued  it  in  the 
following  fashion : 

As  soon  as  I  saw  the  head  I  was  in  great 
fear,  and  ceased  singing.  The  lady,  however, 
came  very  kindly  towards  me,  measured  me 
from  head  to  foot,  and  at  length  said  : 

*'  I  could  scarce  believe  my  ears  when  I 
hdard  that  voice,  but  my  eyes  cannot  deceive 
me.    Surely  you  are  the  son  of  the  dergv- 

man  of  H ,  who  saved  me  from  the 

wolf  two  years  ago  ?" 

"  I  am  that  unhappy  man,"  I  said  to  her ; 
and  then  proceeded  to  tell  her  what  a  fright- 
ibl  revenge  GCindling  had  taken.  Her  eyes 
£Il6d  with  tears,  and  she  seemed  to  me  like 
an  angel  sent  from  on  high  to  comfort  mc. 

'*  You  saved  me  from  a  wolf,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  and  I  will  now  do  as  much  for  you  ;"  and 
then  hurried  back  into  the  room.  I  stood 
there  with  a  beating  heart,  till  a  page  ap- 
proached me  with  the  words : 

•*  Sentinel,  as  soon  as  you  are  released  from 


doty  you  must  go  through  that  door,  and  pre- 
sent yourself  to  her  majesty  the  queen." 

I  need  not  say  with  what  anxiety  I  waited 
for  the  hour. 

At  length  I  was  relieved,  and,  trembline,  t 
entered  the  queen's  apartments.  She  asked 
my  history  very  graciously,  and  when  I  had 
finished  it,  she  added  : 

**  I  can  do  nothins  for  you,  my  son,  but  I 
will  beg  the  general  to  see  that  you  are  on 
duty  here  to-morrow  morning  between  eleven 
and  twelve,  the  hour  at  which  the  king  pays 
me  a  visit.  Then  sing,  with  your  clear  voice 
that  pleased  me  so  much,  any  verse  you  like  of 
his  majesty's  favorite  hymn  —  *  Who  puts  his 
trust  in  God  alone.'  I  will  then  see  what  mor» 
I  can  do  for  you." 

With  these  words  her  majesty  dismissed  roe, 
and  without  the  door  I  met  this  lady,  who 
whispered  to  me, ''  Courage,  courage  :  I  trust 
all  will  be  well." 

As  I  expected,  I  was  placed  on  duty  before 
the  queen  8  apartments  the  next  morninz  at 
eleven  o'clock.  As  soon  as  I  heard  voices 
within  I  commenced  singing  a  verse  of  the 
hymn  that  had  been  commanded.  However, 
I  expected  in  vain  to  be  summoned  again. 
The  nour  passed,  and  I  fancied  that  no  atten- 
tion had  been  paid  to  me ;  and  I  despaired, 
for  I  did  not  dare  sing  another  verse. 

"  And  yet,"  the  young  lady  here  inter- 
rupted the  narrator,  '*  all  proper  attention  had 
been  paid  to  your  hymn,  and  1  may  be  permit- 
ted to  give  an  account  of  it,  as  uarl  nas  al- 
ready become  my  dear  husband." 

Another  cry  of  astonishment  was  hers 
raised :  **  What !  what !  your  husband  ?"  all 
exclaimed.  **  I  fancied  you  were  a  dean's 
wife,"  the  old  pastor  remarked.  **  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  tiling,"  the  patron  murmured, 
for  he  knew  the  lady  was  of  very  old  family, 
and  both  he  and  the  pastor  seemed  scarce  to 
know  whether  they  were  awako  or  dreaming. 

**  You  must  then  hear  my  story,"  the  young 
lady  remarked,  with  a  smile  : 

The  voice  delighted  both  their  majesties 
greatly,  and  as  soon  as  I  perceived  this  I  began 
saying  everything  I  could  in  favor  of  the 
young  man  without,  till  the  king  laughed  and 
said: 

**  Why,  she  miist  be  in  love  with  the  fel- 
low." 

I  felt  that  I  blushed  at  this  remark,  but 
still  answered  boldly : 

"  Yes,  your  majesty,  for  he  saved  me,  two 
years  ago,  from  a  frightful  wolf." 

♦'  Diable !"  the  king  added.  "  You  are  of 
a  very  old  family,  and  might  get  a  lieutenant, 
as  far  as  I  know." 

Here  the  queen  interposed,  and  begged  hh 
majesty,  who  was  in  very  good-humor  that 
day,  not  to  torment  me  further.    I  had  opened 
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mj  whole  heart  to  her,  and  was  determined 
on  having  this  grenadier,  or  no  one  else,  for 
my  husband.  **  I  most  beg  your  majesty  to 
remember,'*  the  queen  continued,  *'  how  care- 
fully this  good  girl  attended  to  our  child  in  its 
last  illness.'* 

"  Well!"  the  king  remarked,  "  we  '11  see. 
The  captain  praises  the  fellow  ;  but  still  she 
cannot  by  any  possibility  marry  a  simple  cu- 
rate. Well,  as  1  said,  we  'U  see.  I  'if  exam- 
ine the  fellow  myself;  but  apropos  suppose  he 
will  not  have  you  ?  " 

I  did  not  know  what  answer  to  make  to  this 
inquiry,  save  by  letting  my  eyes  sink  on  the 

f  round  ;  but  the  queen  came  to  my  assistance, 
y  saying, ''  Your  majesty  will  dq  best  fitted 
to  arrange  that  matter." 

<<  WeU,  that 's  very  true,"  the  king  replied. 
**  We  'II  see,  then  ;  the  fellow  will  not  be  such 
a  fool  as  to  refuse."  And  with  these  words 
his  majesty  left  the  room,  apparently  in  deep 
thought. 

^*  That  is  the  end  of  my  story,"  the  youne 
lady  said,  **and  my  husband  must  proceed 
with  his  now." 

Carl,  therefore,  continued : 

I  naturally  believed  that  I  had  been  quite 
unnoticed,  especially  as  nothing  of  the  slight- 
est importance  occurred  during  the  remainder 
of  the  day  that  might  nourish  my  hopes. 

The  next  morning,  however,  at  parade,  the 
kin^  cried  out,  after  he  had  finished  all  other 
affiiirs, 

**  Where  is  the  fellow  who  stood  as  sentry 
yesterday  morning  between  eleven  and  twelve 
at  the  queen's  door  1  —  let  him  step  out  the 
ranks.'' 

With  a  beating  heart  I  obeyed  this  order, 
on  which  his  majesty,  without  moving  a  feat- 
ure, first  measured  rae  from  head  to  toot,  and 
then  said,  **  Two  under-officers  here  —  take 
the  fellow's  coat  off!"  I  could  fancy  nothing 
else  than  that  I  was  going  to  be  tied  up  to 
the  httlberts  for  my  unseasonable  singing,  and 
therefore  began  tremulously,  '^  I  implore  your 

mi^ty,  with  all  submission "  but  the 

king  interrupted  me:  ** Don't  argue  —  take 
his  waistcoat  off!"  The  under-officers  did 
what  they  were  commanded,  and  the  king  in 
the  same  tone,  and  without  moving  a  feature, 
said  —  **  Now  his  gaiters !" 

I  now  fancied  I  was  going  to  be  impaled  at 
the  least,  and  entreated',  in  my  fear,  **  I  l)eg 
your  majesty,  on  my  knees,  to  be  merciful  to 
a  poor  fellow ;"  but  the  same  answer  was 
given  me —  **  Don't  argue," 

As.  I  stood  there  in  mj  shirt  sleeves,  the 
king  ordered  —  **  Now,  brmg  that  black  chest 
hither  to  the  front." 

I  was  now  certain  of  death  when  I  saw  this 
chest  brought  up,  in  which  I  fancied  an  exe- 
cutioner's sword,  at  the  Yery  least,  was  con- 
tained.   I  clasped  my  hands,  and  commended 


my  soul  to  God,  when  tiieldng,  before  whom 
the  chest  had  been  deposited,  cried  out  to  me, 
**Now,  look  in,  and  see  how  that  suits  you." 

As  soon  as  I  raised  the  lid,  I  saw,  not  a 
sword  or  any  instrument  of  torture,  but  a 
black  clerical  dress,  and  the  bands  laid  on  the 
top  of  it.  This  change  in  my  feelings  almost 
took  my  senses  away,  but  the  king*s  voice 
again  aroused  me.  "  Now,  dress  yourself  im- 
mediately, and  listen  to  what  I  say.  Bring 
four  drums  here,  and  lay  a  dozen  side-arms 
across  them,  so  that  he  cannot  tumble  through. 
The  grenadier  shall  preach  us  a  sermon,  for  I 
must  first  examine  him,  and  see  if  he  has 
learned  anything.  If  he  sits  firm  in  the  sad- 
dle, as  the  saying  is,  he  can  keep  the  black 
stuff,  and  all  it  contains ;  but  if  be  *s  a  stupid 
ass,  I  '11  make  him  put  the  coatee  on  again. 
Now,  then,  up  on  the  drums ;  you  need  not 
give  it  us  long,  but  it  must  be  good." 

Assuredly  (the  young  man  continued)  I 
should  have  talked  nothing  but  nonsense^ 
through  the  agitated  nature  of  my  feelings, 
and  toe  fact  that  such  a  terrible  alternative 
was  offered  me ;  but  to  m^  great  good  fortune, 
during  the  whole  duration  of  my  wretched 
servitude,  I  had  daily  thought  of  my  favorite 
text,  and  determined  I  would  preach  on  it 
the  very  first  Sunday  after  my  release.  In 
fact,  from  continually  thinking  on  the  subject, 
I  had  the  whole  discourse  long  before  ready 
in  my  mind.  I,  therefore,  boldly  mounted 
the  drums,  and  began  immediately  with  the 
words-* ''St.  Paul  says,  in  Rom.  viii^  28. 
<  And  we  know  that  all  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God ;'  "  after  which 
I  gave  a  detailed  account  of  my  own  misfor- 
tunes, which  had  worked  together  for  good 
by  the  confirmation  of  my  faith,  and  then  made 
an  universal  and  particular  application  of  it. 

I  hod  noticed  that  the  king,  who  stood  dose 
before  mo,  and  never  once  took  his  eyes  off 
me,  could  not  keep  the  tears  from  pouring 
down  his  cheeks ;  and  I  had  scarce  uttered 
the  word  *'  Amen,"  when  he  said  to  me, 
**  Now,  come  down  firom  your  pulpit ;  you  can 
keep  the  black  coat,  and  all  it  contains.  You 
had  better  inspect  the  pockets,  and  see  what 
you  have  got  in  them.'^ 

During  my  discourse,  I  had  noticed  that 
one  of  them  seemed  heavier  than  the  other. 
I  therefore  put  my  hand  into  that  one  first, 
and  who  could  picture  mv  astonishment,  when 
I  drew  out  a  gold  tabaiiire  filled  with  ducats. 
I  was  silently  regarding  it,  when  the  king 
said,  **  That  is  a  present  from  my  wife ;  but 
now  look,  and  see  whether  there  is  anything 
in  the  other  pocket;"  and,  not  yet  able  to 
utter  a  word  tnrough  surprise,  I  drew  out  my 
appointment  as  dean,  signed  by  the  kii^^ 
own  hand. 

<*How  is  that  possible!  such  a  thing  waa 
never  heard  of!"  the  old  pastor  exclaimed,  as 
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he  raised  hie  hands  to  heaven.  "  My  eon  a 
dean  ?  A  candidate  and  private  in  the  Grena- 
diers a  dean  ?  Yes !  now  I  understand  why 
yon  sent  to  tell  as  you  would  visit  us  in  com- 
pany with  the  dean's  lady.  But  not  to  ask 
your  poor  old  father  to  the  wedding — as  if 
you  were  ashamed  of  him  —  that  is  unpardon- 
able." 

<  *  Did  I  know  anything  about  my  narriiiee  ?  * ' 
the  son  continued ;  ''but listen  further.'" 

I  naturally  tried,  after  all  these  fabulous 
events,  to  murmur  out  my  thanks,  but  was 
interrupted  by  the  king,  who  said,  "Now 
come  up  to  the  palace ;  you  can  eat  your  soup 
with  us,  and  tne  regimental  chaplain  must 
accompany  you." 

Giddy  with  the  thought  of  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, I  followed  with  the  chaplain,  who  was 
nardly  less  astonished  than  I  was,  the  king 
and  his  suite  to  the  palace ;  and  as  soon  as  we 
had  entered  the  audience-room,  where  all  the 
court  was  assembled  together  with  her  majesty 
and  this  young  lady,  the  king  advanced,  and 
asked  me, 

'*  Whom  does  he  think  he  has  to  thank  for 
all  this?" 

I  answered,  with  a  low  bow, 

*'  Besides  God,  my  most  gracious  king  and 
his  most  illustrious  consort." 

To  which  his  maiesty  remarked, 

'*  There  he 's  rij^ht ;  but  look  ye  here,  this 
young  and  charmine  woman  did  the  most  fiyr 
nim^  Has  he  nothing  to  say  to  her?  She  is 
not  proud,  and  I  know  not  married.  What 
does  he  think  of  it  1  he 's  now  a  dean,  and 
has  bis  pocket  full  of  ducats.  Will  be  try 
his  luck,  and  fancy  he  is  all  alone  with 
her?" 

Half  mad  with  joy  and  hope,  I  raised  my 
eyes,  and  looked  at  the  poor  girl,  who  was 
blushing  and  trembling  before  me,  and  who 
oould  not  raise  her  eyes  from  the  ground. 

All  were  silent,  though  at  intervals  a  slight 
sound  of  laughter  couldhe  heard  in  the  room. 
In  spite  of  all  my  good  fortune,  I  was  even 
more  embanrassedf  than  I  had  been  an  hour 
before  when  forced  to  mount  the  drums  ;  but 
I  collected  myself,  and  in  a  few  moments 
said, 

**  £Bs  majesty  the  king,  to  whom  I  owe  all 
•my  good  fortune,  has  inspired  me  with  cour- 
ase  to  ask  you  before  this  great  assembly, 
whether  you  will  accompany  me  in  my  wan- 
derings on  the  troubled  path  of  life,  like  the 
angel  Raphael  formerly  guided  the  youthful 
Tobias?" 

She  immediately  eave  me  her  hand,  silent 
and  trembllne,  which  I  pressed  with  ardor  to 
lay  lips,  and  her  majesty  had  scarcely  bidden 
€}od  to  bless  us,  when  the  king  added, 


"Regimental  chaplain,  come  hither  and 
marry  them.  Afterwards  we  '11  have  our  din* 
ner ;  but  I  must  get  them  off  my  hands  to- 
dav." 

The  chaplain,  with  a  deep  bow,  remarked, 

'*  It  is  impossible,  your  majesty ;  the  young 
couple  have  not  been  asked  in  church." 

''Nonsense !"  the  king  objected ;  "  I  asked 
them  myself  long  ago.  Come,  and  marry 
them  as  quickly  as  you  can,  for  I  am  hungry. 
Next  Sunday  you  can  ask  them  in  church  as 
manv  times  as  you  like." 

Although  the  chaplain  urged  various  rea* 
sons,  all  was  of  no  avail.  The  marriage  took 
place  that  very  hour,  and  my  parents  can  now 
see  why  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  invito 
them. 

"  I  really  must  he  dreaming,"  the  old  path 
tor  now  said  ;  "  why,  it 's  stranger  than  any 
story  in  the  '  Arabian  Nights.'  A  grenadier 
maiie  a  dean  !  But  what  did  the  members  of 
the  consistory  say  to  it?  I  cannot  imag- 
ine." 

"  They  kept  me  so  long,"  the  young  man 
replied,  "or  I  should  have  come  to  share  my 
joy  with  you  eight  days  ago.  I  had  scarcely 
announced  myself,  and  handed  in  my  diploma 
with  a  request  to  be  ordained,  when  the 
gentlemen,  as  may  be  easily  conceived,  de- 
clared the  whole  affair  impossible,  and 
sought  to  demonstrate  this  to  his  mi^ty  in 
a  long  petition.  The  king  returned  it  with 
these  words,  written  with  his  own  hand,  on 
the  margin: 

" '  I  have  examined  him  myself.  If  he 
does  not  understand  Latin  he  can  a(fi>rd  to 
keep  some  one  who  does.  I  do  not  under* 
stand  Latin  myself. 

'  Fbxderick  Willum.' 

"  As  they  did  not  dare  to  trouble  the  king 
again  in  the  matter,  they  proceeded  to  ordain 
me,  afler  an  examination,  to  which  I  volun* 
tarily  submitted." 

The  young  man  thus  ended  his  story,  and 
our  kind  reauers  can  easily  imaeine  the  rest. 
We  need  only  remark  that  our  hero  made  an 
excellent  dean,  and  for  many  years  held  tha 
living  of  P . 

In  conclusion,  we  are  bound  to  state  thai 
the  above  anecdote  is  historically  true,  and 
that  we  have  merely  repeated  the  family  tra- 
dition. ^  Still  we  thought  it  better  to  refrain 
from  giving  the  real  names,  as  the  descend- 
ants of  our  illustrious  grenadier  might  not 
desire  the  story  to  bo  publicly  known  m  con- 
nection with  themselves. 
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M ADAMB    SCARRON,  HER    FRIENDS  AND 

RELATIVES. 
FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

The  age  of  Loais  the  Foarteenth  forms  one 
of  the  most  striking  periods  in  French  history. 
Yoltttire  would  have  said  this  to-day  as  he  did 
a  hundred  years  ago ;  for  a  great  age  is  not 
composed  solely  of  splendid  actions  or  heroic 
oonquests.  It  is  one  which  gives  birth  to 
great  generals  and  distinguished  philosophers, 
and  to  celehrated  poets  and  artists.  We  say, 
The  age  of  Pericles,  of  Augustus,  of  Leo  the 
Tenth,  lud  of  Louis  Quatorze.  We  never 
say,  The  age  of  Napoleon,  because  in  Napo- 
leon *s  time  there  was  scarcely  one  man  worthy 
of  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  history  besides  the 
hero  himself.  Around  Louis  Quatorze  we 
behold  a  radiant  galaxy  of  distinguished  men : 
Turenne  and  Cond^,  Alalebranche  and  Pascal, 
Gomeiile  and  Molidre,  Poussin  and  Lesueur, 
Perrault,  Fontaine,  and  Sully. 

There  are  likewise  some  feminine  stars  in 
this  shining  duster,  who  have  transmitted  the 
remembrance  of  their  charms  and  graces  for 
the  admiration  of  remote  generations.  Such 
are  the  Famarina,  Madame  de  la  Vallidre, 
and  the  Marquise  do  Pompadour.  Madame 
de  Maintenon  does  not  rank  with  these.  Her 
box-wood  rosaries  have  repelled  many  ad- 
mirers. One  does  not  exac^tly  know  in  whose 
company  to  place  her.  Was  she  a  heroine  of 
romance,  or  a  saintly  personage?  a  monarch's 
favorite,  or  the  Queen  of  France  and  Na- 
varre? 

She  had  a  few  partisans ;  we  attempt  not  to 
count  her  enemies.  Since  beholding  ner  por- 
trait, engraved  by  Mercuri  after  Petitot,  we 
avow  ourselves  a  partisan.  This  picture  rep- 
resents a  proud  and  majestic  woman,  of  a 
beauty  at  the  same  time  robust  and  delicate ; 
with  the  head  of  the  Psyche  of  Praxiteles, 
and  the  neck  and  shoulders  of  St.  Theresa. 
The  voluptuousness  that  reigns  in  the  figure 
is  corrected  by  the  pride  that  prevails  in  the 
countenance.  The  heart  and  passions  are 
evidently  held  in  subjection  to  the  intellect. 
Such  was  the  woman  oeloved  of  a  prince  who 
■carcely  believed  himself  mortal. 

Let  us  ^  back  to  this  talented  woman's 
origin.  It  is  said  of  her  grandfather,  Agrippa 
d'Aubign^,  that  **  at  six  years  of  age  he  could 
nnd  in  four  languages ;  and  at  seven  and  a 
half  translated  Plato."  At  ten,  his  lather, 
the  old  Huguenot  soldier,  in  [passing  Amboise, 
where  the  heads  of  the  conspirators  were  yet 
suspended  to  the  battlements,  said  to  the  boy, 
**  Tbeso  butchers  have  decapitated  France !" 
Then,  laving  his  hand  upon  the  child's  brow, 
he  added,  "  My  son,  spare  not  thine  own  life 
lo  avenge- these  honorable  chiefs.  If  thou 
spare  thyself,  thou  hast  my  curse."  Such 
tho  vigorous  school  of  the  era. 


This  child,  grown  to  maturity,  was  named 
**  The  man  of  rude  probity."  Thus  he  wrote 
to  Henri  Quatre :  *'  Sire,  your  memory  will 
reproach  you  with  twelve  years  of  my  services, 
and  twelve  wounds  upon  my  person ;  it  will 
putvou^in  mind  of  your  prison,  and  of  ih% 
nana  that  drew  the  bolts  ;  and  which  has  still 
remained  pure  in  serving  you,  empty  of  your 
benefits,  exempt  from  corruption,  either  from 
one  side  or  the  other."  Such  were  then  the 
servants  of  royalty.  At  the  hour  of  death, 
when  solicited  to  take  nourishment,  D'Aubigntf 
said  to  his  wife  *'  Ma  mie,  suffer  me  to  depart 
in  peace,  and  go  where  I  shall  eat  celestial 
bread." 

In  all  this  seventeenth  century  we  respire 
something  reviving  to  the  heart  and  feelings. 
We  were  in  a  forest  of  hoary  and  vigorous 
oaks,  crooking  their  gnarled  stems  beneath  an 
azure  sky  Now  the  Gaulic  forest  is  much 
decayed,  being  represented  by  a  few  stunted 
trees,  thinly  sown,  standing  amid  a  confused 
growth  of  underwood,  with  a  dark  and  tem- 
pestuous heavens  above  them.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  sap  rose  more  vigorously. 
Where  should  we  now  find  in  our  French 
statesmen  a  probity  equal  to  that  of  Agrippa 
D'Aubign^,  **  rude"  though  it  were !  But  if 
virtue  assumed  a  grand  aspect  in  this  pictu- 
resque age,  vice  was  no  less  open  and  auda- 
cious. Witness  the  life  of  Constant  D'Au- 
bign^,  son  to  the  *'  man  of  probitv."  This 
man,  the  father  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
was  a  thorough-paced  rascal.  Moli^re  and 
Rembrandt  alone  could  have  painted  his  char- 
acteristic villany.  Thus  his  father  speaks  of 
him :  **  My  son  Constant  in  nothing  resem- 
bles his  father,  though  I  have  educated  him 
with  as  much  care  as  though  he  had  been 
bom  a  prince.  Inclined  from  the  first  to  plav 
and  drunkenness,  he  ended  by  giving  himself 
to  all  manner  of  dissipation ;  after  which 
he  married  a  wretched  woman,  whom  he  has 
since  killed.  Seeking  to  withdraw  him  from 
court,  where  he  was  fast  hastening  to  perdi- 
tion, I  procured  him  a  regiment.  But  noth- 
ing could  restrain  him,  and  he  soon  returned^ 
ana  speedily  lost  at  plav  twenty  times  his 
estate."  He  pledgea  his  honor  —  whicb 
proved  a  phantom.  His  religion  alone  re- 
mained to  him ;  this  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
sell  likewise.  Utterly  ruined  in  purse  and 
reputation,  he  returned  to  his  father,  who, 
still  cherishing  some  hope  of  his  amendment, 
^ve  him  the  command  of  Maillezais,  belies 
mg  that,  though  a  reprobate,  he  was  still  a 
stanch  Protestant.  Constant,  however,  had 
already  secretly  abjured  his  faith  and  Maille* 
suis  soon  became,  under-  his  command,  **  a 
public  gaming-place,  crowded  with  people  of 
evil  reputation  and  coiners  of  false  money.** 
At  length  Agrippa  disinherited  and  cursed 
him.  The  wretch  now  entered^  into  treasona- 
ble commtuucation  with  the  English  goveror 
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ment,  and  was  forthwith  consigned  to  the 
prison  of  Niort.  Here  Fran9oi8e  D'Aubign^, 
afterwards  the  Marquise  de  Main  tenon,  first 
beheld  the  light,  in  the  year  1635. 

Constant  D'Auhign^  had  always  found  a 
plank  of  refuge  in  his  shipwrecks.  To  do  him 
justice,  though  stained  with  every  possible 
crime,  he  was  brave  and  gallant.  For  this 
chiiralric  outside.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardillac, 
his  second  wife,  fell  in  love  with  and  married 
him.  He  made  away  with  her  property,  loved 
her  passionately,  and  ill-used  her  tremen- 
dously, though  not  to  the  point  of  killing  her, 
as  he  had  done  his  first  wife.  She  lived  on, 
perpetuidly  in  prison  or  in  exile.  Madame  de 
Villette,  the  sister  of  Constant,  more  touched 
by  his  misfortunes  than  revolted  by  his  crimes, 
came  to  the  prison  at  Niort  to  take  away  his 
three  children,  whom  she  brought  to  her 
chateau  of  Murgay.  The  little  Fran^oise  had 
the  same  nurse  us  her  own  daughter.  But  for 
this  trait  of  mercy,  poor  Madame  d^Aubign^ 
might  well  have  believed  herself  accurseaof 
God  and  man;  for  even  in  the  prison,  where 
she  divided  her  time  between  pniyer  and 
mending  her  husband's  old  clothes,  the  latter 
was  employed  in  coining.  She  wrote  to 
Madame  de  Villette  with  a  profound  feeling 
of  misery  and  abasement :  <*  I  fear  the  poor 
little  girl  will  give  you  much  trouble ;  may 
God  enable  her  to  requite  you."  What  a 
singular  contrast  was  presented  here  between 
the  cradle  and  the  tomb !  She  who  was  bom 
in  a  prison,  and  brought  up  on  charity,  died 
the  wife  of  a  powerful  monarch.  &ippose 
any  one  had  prophesied  this  to  the  poor 
mother,  her  who  was  brought  too  low  by  want 
and  misery  even  to  nourish  her  babe ! 

Fran^oise  d'Aubignd  never  forgot  her  aunt*s 
maternal  tenderness.  In  later  times,  when 
entreated  to  abjure  Calvinism,  she  replied  — 

*'  I  will  believe  anything  you  like,  except 
that  my  aunt  De  Villette  may  be  damned.*' 

Yet  another  notice  of  her  father.  He  was 
0et  at  liberty,  and  sailed  with  his  wife  and 
children  to  Martinioue.  He  once  more  suc- 
ceeded in  laying  hold  upon  Fortune  ;  played, 
and  lost  all.  His  wife  was  compelled  to 
return  to  France  with  her  children,  leaving 
behind  her  unhappy  husband,  whom  the  se- 
vere lessons  he  haci  received  had  not  been  able 
to  convert  to  good, 

fVan^oise  d*Aubign^  bad  already  com- 
menced her  part  of  heroine.  At  Martinique 
she  was  attacked  by  a  serpent.  During  the 
passage  homewards  she  was  nearly  thrown 
into  the  sea  for  dead ;  but  upon  her  mother 
pressing  her  lips  to  hers  for  a  fitrewell  kiss, 
the  supposed  corpse  opened  her  eyes  and  ex- 
.tended  her  arms.  The  vessel  was  afterwards 
OBsailed  by  corsairs,  and  escaped  with  diffi- 
cjolty. 

Mademoiselle  d'Aubi^^,  on  her  arrival  in 
France,  was  again  received  into  the  hoose  of 


Madame  de  Villette ;  who  had  remained  a 
Protestant,  as  much  out  of  respect  f4)r  her 
father  as  for  Calvin.  The  young  girl  followed 
the  religion  of  her  aunt. 

At  this  epoch,  proselytizing  was  the  order 
of  the  day.  Madame  de  Neuulant,  a  relation 
of  Madame  d'Aubign^,  obtained  an  order 
from  court  to  withdraw  Fran^oise  from  the 
maternal  care  of  her  heretical  aunt.  Made- 
moiselle d*Aubi^n^  wept  bitterly  at  the  idea 
of  a  separatum ;  for  she  regardea  the  chateau 
de  Mur9ay  almost  as  her  native  place.  At 
length  she  quitted  it  to  live  with  Madame  de 
Neuillant,  but  in  the  determination  to  remain 
true  to  the  mode  of  faith  her  beloved  aunt  had 
taught  her.  At  first,  caresses  were  vainly 
employed  to  wean  her  from  it ;  then  humilia- 
tions. She  was  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
domestics  of  the  establishment,  and  employed 
in  the  care  of  the  turkeys. 

'*  I  commanded  in  the  poultry-yard,**  she 
has  somewhere  said  ;  **  it  was  there  that  my 
reign  commenced." 

The  woman  who  afterwards  dwelt  so  near 
a  throne  might  then  be  seen  any  fine  morning 
following  her  feathered  charge,  with  a  velvet 
mask  on  her  face  to  preserve  her  from  the 
effects  of  the  sun ;  a  large  straw  hat  upon  her 
head,  a  switch  in  her  hand,  and  a  small  basket 
containing  block  bread  and  cherries  upon  her 
arm.  These  cherries  she  was  enjoinea  not  to 
touch  until  she  had  learned  by  heart;  five 
verses  of  Pibfac.  She  usucdly  learned  one 
verse,  and  ate  all  the  cherries. 

Madame  de  Neuillant,  tired  out,  at  length, 
forcibly  placed  her  obstinate  }^ung  relative  in 
the  Ursuline  convent  at  Niort,  whence  the  lat* 
ter  was  shortly  afterwards  dismissed,  Madame 
de  Neuillant  refusing  to  pay  the  pension  of  a 
Huguenot.  The  young  girl  returned  to  her 
mother,  who  had  scarcely  yet  recovered  from 
her  griefs.  Madame  d*Aubign6,  who  was  a 
strict  Catholic,  conducted  her  rebellious  child 
to  the  Ursuline  convent  in  P^ris.  Here  they 
had  the  good  sense  not  to  force  Mademoiselle 
d'Aubign^'s  convictions,  and  she  at  length 
embriiced  the  parental  religion. 

There  lived  at  this  time  a  wit  and  a  poet^ 
who  had  risen  firom  the  ranks  of  the  people. 
Eccentric  and  crippled,  he  laughed  at  his  own 
infirmities,  and  b^  the  power  of  his  intellect 
and  the  ecUu  of  his  humble  dwelling,  radiant 
with  liberty  of  thought,  protested  lUj^ainst  visK 
ble  grandeurs,  the  prestige  of  birth,  and  the 
sumptuousness  of  rank  and  wealth.  Around 
Scarron*B  hearth  were  grouped  Manage,  P^- 
lisson,  Scuderv,  Benserade,  Marigny,  Saint 
Amand.  At  his  table  were  welcomed  Mar- 
shal d*Albret,  the  Marquis  de  S^vign^,  th'» 
Comte  de  Grammont,  Martemart,  Coligny,  and 
twenty  others  of  the  same  calibre. 

'*  I  also  have  a  marauisate,'*  he  onoe  said 
to  the  illustrious  assembly — **  themarquinUit 
ofQuinet." 
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Quinet  was  his  bookseller. 

One  evening  there  appeared  in  the  witty 
cripple's  saloon,  where  a  goodly  company  were 
met  to  laugh  and  sup,  a  young  girl  of  fifteen 
years  of  age,  **  already  handsome,  but  timid, 
who  wept  upon  her  entrance,  being  embar- 
lassed  by  the  shortness  of  her  roro."  She 
came  from  the  provinces,  where  the  court- 
fiishions  had  not  yet  penetrated.  Her  mother 
was  with  her.  The  young  girl  was  silent, 
but  all  comprehended  the  language  of  her  elo- 
quent eyes.  Scarron  was  afiected  even  to 
tears,  for  he  had  heard  of  Madame  and  Made- 
moiselle d*Aubign^.  Upon  that  evening  he 
was  brimming  over  with  wit  and  fun.  The 
youthful  guest  was  much  more  struck  by  these 
qualities  than  with  the  fine  airs  of.  the  court 
gentlemen  who  were  doing  their  best  to  make 
an  impression  on  her  inexperienced  fancy. 
We  see  by  this,  how,  even  at  that  early 
period,  intellect  carried  the  day  with  her. 

The  girl  and  her  mother  returned  to  Poitou, 
and  shortly  afterwards  Madame  d' Aubign^  left 
this  weary  scene,  where  her  faintine  spirit 
liod  been  able  to  find  no  rest.  Madame  de 
Villette  being  likewise  dead,  Frangoise  d'Au- 
bign^  found  herself  almost  alone  in  the  world : 
she  was  compelled  again  to  accept  the  pro- 
tection of  her  Aunt  de  Neaitlant,  who  allowed 
her  to  go  **  nearly  naked  through  avarice," 
says  Tullemant  des  R^auz.  Decidedly  the 
commencement  of  her  life  was  not  very  prom- 
ising. 

She  bad  lefb  at  Paris,  besides  Scarron,  an- 
other sympathizing  soul,  Mademoiselle  de  St. 
Hermant.  One  of  the  letters  that  she  wrote 
tq  that  young  lady  was  ezliibited  to  Scarron, 
who  answered  it  m  a  most  flattering  manner, 
it  was  the  first  gallant  epistle  she  had  ever 
received.  This  man,  her  future  husband,  we 
may  certainly  consider  her  first  lover. 

Madame  de  Neuillant  now  conducted  her 
prottgte  to  Paris,  where  she  allowed  her  to 
see  a  little  society,  being  at  the  same  time 
proud  ^nd  jealous  of  her  beauty.  The  young 
iady  became  a  prominent  personage ;  her  ro- 
mantic odventnres  were  generally  discussed, 
>and  she  was  everywhere  called  **The  Youns 
Indian."  People  wondered  what  kind  of 
future  awaited  this  talented  orphan,  who 
talked  like  a  charming  book  and  attracted 
every  eye.  She  dreaded  a  convent,  but  she 
equally  disliked  t!ie  idea  of  remaining  in  so- 
ciety without  the  protection  of  a  husband. 
Yet  how  could  she  expect  to  many  without 
dowry?  In  this  difBcuIty  Scarron,  who  loved 
her  as  a  si&ter  or  a  daughter,  oflered  her  his 
hand.  She  gratefully  accepted  the  proposi- 
tion, bein^  well  aware  that  theirs  would  only 
be  a  marriage  of  the  spirit.  They  were  ac- 
cordingly united  in  the  spring  of  1G52.  The 
notary  asked  what  dowry  Scarron  intended  to 
bestow  upon  his  bride.  '*  Immortality,"  was 
the  proua  reply     **  The  names  of  the  wives' 


of  monarch?  die  with  them ;  that  of  the  wifb 
of  Scarron  will  live  to  future  ages." 

It  was  Mademoiselle  de  Pons  who  lent  t}i9 
bride  her  wedding  attire.  The  latter  at  once 
assumed  the  dignitv  befitting  her  new  po- 
sition ;  and  from  the  first  day  wrought  a 
change  in  her  husband's  establishment.  "  I 
will  teach  her  plenty  of  fooleries,"  Scarron 
had  said  before  their  marriage ;  but  he  was 
disappointed  in  his  mirthful  design.  To  his 
hearth,  haunted  by  fashionable  vice,  shd 
brought  the  reviving  freshness  of  virtue,  the 
smiling  and  graceful  virtue  of  seventeen.  She 
was  present  at  every  conversation,  at  e^ery 
sui)per;  but,  as  her  biographer  says,  **sh« 
claimed  respect  without  imposing  restraint ;" 
and,  according  to  Madame  de  Caylus,  *^  passed 
her  Lents  in  eating  a  herring  at  the  end  of  the 
table,"  because  she  thought  it  better  to  show 
a  little  strictness  amid  the  license  by  which 
she  was  surrounded. 

IVom  the  day  of  the  nuptials  she  assumed 
her  post  of/emmesavante^hai  with  a  modesty 
worthy  of  all  praise.  She  was  at  the  same 
time  the  pupil,  the  critic,  and  the  secretary  of 
Scarron,  and  his  devoted  wife.  In  his  sufier- 
iug,  as  in  his  merry  hours,  she  was  still  by 
his  side.  She  learnt  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
even  Latin,  but  she  likewise  learnt  the  duties 
of  life.  Little  by  little  her  husband's  sway 
was  eclipsed  b^  her  own.  People  came  no 
more  to  near  him,  but  to  hear  and  see  her. 
*'She  had,"  said  M.  de  Noailles,  ^^  acquired 
an  infinite  charm  of  conversation."  Every 
one  knows  about  the  servant  who  one  day  al 
table  whispered  in  her  ear,  **  Madame,  be 
pleased  to  tell  another  story.  There  is  no 
roast  meat  to-day." 

Scarron's  circumstances  were  not  improved 
since  his  marriage.  The  roast  meat  was  ofien 
wantin]^.  Yet  he  always  wished  to  live  like 
the  nobility.  He  even  affxsted  to  protect  the 
arts.  A  fetter  of  Poussin's  informs  us  that 
amid  the  tempest  of  the  Fronde  that  great 
artist  painted  two  pictures  after  Scarron 's 
order.  Mignard  was  an  intimate  friend  * 
Scarron  oraered  pictures  likewise  of  him* 
He  painted  the  first  and  last  portraits  of  Mad- 
ame de  Main  tenon ;  the  one  in  1G59,  the 
other  in  1694.  Of  these  two  portraits  it  is 
unhappily  only  the  last  with  which  we  are 
acquaunted.  **  We  only  behold  her  in  her 
decline,"  says  M.  de  Noailles.  *^  We  picture 
her  to  ourselves  in  her  dead-leaf  rol^  and 
severe  head-dress  —  regent  of  a  court  become 
serious  like  herself."  Mignard  painted  her 
as  St.  Frangoise ;  noble  and  dignified,  but 
sombre  and  melancholy,  without  a  single 
reflected  ray  of  her  youth  lighting  up  her 
sallow  visage 

Madame  Scarron  lived  at  home.  <*  Al 
first,"  as  Scarron  wrote  to  M.  de  Villette, 
*'  she  was  very  unha{>py  at  not  having  either 
means  or  equipage  to  go  abroad."    After- 
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wards  her  haahand*§  iofirmities  retained  her 
near  his  bedside.  Her  virtue  daily  gathered 
strength  from  the  fact  it  was  her  sole  wealth, 
and  would  be  her  sole  refuge.  At  length  poor 
iScarron  died  the  death  of  a  stoic  philusophcr ; 
they  placed  over  his  grave  the  following  touch- 
ing epitaph :  — 

Passaats,  ne  faites  pas  de  bruit 
De  orainte  que  je  ne  m^eveille. 
Car  voiU  la  premiere  nait 
Qae  le  paavre  Scarron  Bommeille.* 

*  Passenger,  don*t  make  a  noise,  lest  yoa  waken 
ae.  This  is  the  first  night  ttiat  poor  Soarron  has 
been  able  to  sleep. 


The  knell  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  re^ 
now  sounded  —  the  reign  of  the  monarch  who, 
believing  that  all  the  passions  of  France  beal 
in  his  bosom,  said,  *'  /am  the  State,"  because 
he  saw  everywhere  around  him  bravery  and 
genius.  Scarron*s  widow  was  not  of  this 
splendid  period.  When  she  came  near  the 
throne  the  court  was  already  in  the  decline  of 
its  splendor.  We  will  follow  her  no  further. 
Theliistory  of  Madame  de  Main  tenon,  aged 
and  a  devotee,  is  known  to  all  the  world,  for 
it  is  the  history  of  France.  In  her  youth  she 
illuminated  with  a  smile  the  troubles  of  Scar- 
nm ;  grown  old,  she  veiled  with  a  mask  of 
seventy  the  royal  dignity. 


Virain  Pniich. 
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WRITTKN  III  ▲  RAILWAY  BTATIOIT. 

Turn  Station  clock  proclaims  the  close  of  day  ; 

The  hard-worked  clerks  drop  gladlyoflf  to  tea  ; 
The  last  train  out  starts  on  its  (Ungcrous  way. 

And  leaves  the  place  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

Kow  fades  the  panting  engine's  red-tail  light. 
And  all  the  platform  solemn  stillness  holds. 

Save  where  the  watchmen  pacing  for  the  night, 
By  smothered  coughs  announce  their  several 
colds. 

Behind  that  door  of  three-Inch  planking  made. 
Those  frosted  panes  placed  too  high  up  to  peep. 

All  in  their  iron  safes  securely  laid. 
The  cooked  account-books  of  the  Railway  sleep. 

The  Debts  to  credit  side  so  neatly  borne. 
What  should  be  losses,  profits  proved  instead  ; 

The  Dividends  those  pages  that  sdom 
No  more  sluiU  turn  the  fond  Shareholder's 
head. 

Oft  did  the  doubtful  to  their  balance  yield. 
Their  evidence  arithmetic  could  choke  ; 

How  jocund  were  they  that  to  them  appealed  ! 
How  many  votes  of  thanks  did  they  provoke  ! 

TiCt  not  Derision  mock  King  Hudson's  toil. 
Who    made   things    pleasant    greenhorns  to 
allure ; 
Hor  Prudery  give  hard  names  to  the  spoil 
'T  was  glad  to  share  — while  it  could  share 
secure. 

All  know  the  way  that  he  his  fortune  made. 
How  he  bought  votes  and  consciences  did  hire  ; 

How  bauds  that  Gold  and  Silver  sticks  have  swayed 
To  grasp  his  dirty  palm  would  oft  aspire. 

Till  these  accounts  at  last  their  doctored  page. 
Thanks  to  mischance  and  panic,  did  unroll, 

When  virtue  suddenly  became  the  rage. 
And  wiped  George  Hudson  out  of  Ikshion's 
scroll. 

Fall  many  a  noble  lord  who  once  serene 

Hie  feasts  at  Albert  Gate  was  glad  to  share, 
tbr  trieks  he  blushed  not  at,  nor  blushed  un- 


How  outs  the  Iron  King  with  vacant  stare. 


For  those,  who,  mindful  of  their  money  fled 
Rejoice  in  retribution,  sure  though  late — 

Should  they,  by  ruin  to  reflection  led, 
Ask  Punch  to  point  the  moral  of  his  fiite* 

Haply  that  wooden-headed  sage  may  say, 
**  Oft  have  I  seen  him,  in  his  fortune's  dawn. 

When  at  his  levees  elbowing  their  way. 
Peer's  ermine  might  be  seen  and  Bishop's 
lawn. 

"  There  the  great  man  vouchsafed  in  turn  la 
each 

AdTioe,  what  soripor  shares  'twas  best  to  bay. 
There  his  own  arts  his  favorites  he  would  teaoh. 

And  put  them  up  to  good  things  on  the  sly. 

*'  Till  to  the  House  by  his  admirers  borne. 
Warmed  with  Champagne  in  flustered  speech  Ito 

strove, 
And  on  through  commerce,  colonies  and  com. 
Like  engine,  without  break  or  driver,  drove 

**Till  when  he  ceased  to  dip  in  fortune's  till. 
Out  came  one  eooked  account — of  our  M.  P/9 

Another  came  — yet  men  scarce  ventured  still 
To  think  their  idol  such  a  rogue  could  be. 

**  Until  those  figures  set  in  sad  array 
Proved  how  his  victims  he  had  fleeced  and 
shorn  — 

Approach  and  read  (if  thou  canst  read)  my  lay. 
Writ  on  him  more  in  sadness  than  in  scorn." 

TBM  KPITAPn. 

Here  lies,  the  gilt  rubbed  off  his  sordid  earth, 
A  man  whom  Fortune  made  to  Fashion  known^i 

Though  void  alike  of  breeding,  parts,  or  birth, 
God  Mammon  early  marked  him  for  his  owm 

Lar^  was  his  fortune,  but  he  bought  it  dear  ; 

What  he  won  fi>nlly  he  did  freely  spend. 
He  plundered  no  one  knows  how  much  a  year. 

But  Chancery  o'ertook  him  in  the  end. 

No  farther  seek  his  frailties  to  disclose  ; 

For  many  of  his  sins  should  share  the  load  ; 
While  he  kept  rising,  who  asked  how  he  rose  I 

While  we  could  reap,  what  cared  we  how  hi 
sowed? 
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lYom  Chamben'  Bepositoiy. 
THE  WAR  IN  ALQERU. 

A  SLIGHT  blow  on  M.  Deval,  the  French 
oodbuI'b  cheek,  in  1829,  by  the  fan  of  Has- 
■ein,  Dey  of  Alters,  afforded  Charles  X.  an 
unhoped-foT  chance  of  breaking  the  spell  of 
Hi-fortune  which  attached  to  the  transmarine 
eaq)edition8  of  France  —  of  crushing,  in  the 
general  interest  of  humanity,  a  nest  of  pirates 
that  for  three  centuries  had  infested  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  and  chiefly  and  lastly,  of  divert- 
ing the  attention  of  his  volatile  subjects  from 
their  new  fiwcy  —  constitutional  government 
-—by  the  regilding  of  their  old  and  tarnished 
idol  —  foreign  conquest.  The  first-mentioned 
purposes  were  easily  accomplished.  The  time 
chosen  was  summer,  June,  1830.  Great  Brit- 
ain, to  whose  hostility  previous  maritime  dis- 
asters were  chiefly  attributable,  partially  sat- 
isfied by  a  verbal  assurance  that  no  permanent 
occupation  of  the  Algerine  territory  was  con- 
templated, interposed  no  obstacle  to  the  enter- 
prise ;  and  a  fleet  of  upwards  of  a  hundred 
transport-ships,  escorted  by  twenty  vessels  of 
war,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Dupeir^, 
safely  conveyed  General  Bourmont,  40,000 
choice  troops  of  all  arms,  and  the  necessary 
wac^materisi,  from  Toulon  to  Sidi-Feruch,  a 
point  of  the  African  coast  a  few  miles  west- 
ward of  the  city  of  Algiers — where  the  dis- 
embarkation, which  occupied  three  days,  was 
effected  without  difficulty.  Algiers,  though 
strongly  fortified  to  seaward,  was  incapable  of 
serious  resistance  to  a  well-appointed  and  nu- 
merous land-force ;  and  after  a  brisk  cannon- 
ade of  the  Emperor*s  Fort,  to  the  south-east 
of  the  city,  the  dey  offered  to  capitulate,  on 
oondition  that  private  property  and  the  relig- 
ioQ  of  the  inhabitants  should  be  respected, 
and  hunself  and  his  garrison  of  Turkish  Jani- 
sarics,  about  7000  in  number,  permitted  to 
embark  unmolested  in  person  and  eflects. 
These  terms  were  readily  acceded  to  by  Gen- 
eral Bourmont ;  and  the  white  flag  of  Bourbon 
France  replaced  (5th  July)  the  red  ensign  of 
the  pirates  ;  the  victors,  moreover,  finding 
themselves  in  the  possession  of  public  spoil  to 
the  amount  of  two  millions  sterling  in  gold 
and  nlver,  besides  twelve  vessels  of  war,  and 
more  than  a  hundred  bronze  cannon.  But 
this  brilliant  success  availed  the  French  king 
•nothing  in  his  conflict  with  the  Paris  democ- 
racy, if,  indeed,  it  did  not  precipitate  his  fell, 
by  inducing  a  belief  in  the  royal  mind,  that 
tbe  clamorous  indignation  sure  to  be  excited 


by  the  famous  ordonnaTices,  would  be  drowned 
and  forgotten  in  the  triumphal  echoes  of  the 
African  victory.  If  so,  the  rash  monarch  was 
ruinously  self-deceived ;  the  coup  d'itat^  aimed' 
at  the  popular  liberties,  feiled  miserably  — 
solely,  as  we  now  perceive,  because  launched 
some  twenty  years  too  soon,  and  by  the  wrong 
hand  ;  and  the  deposed  dey  arrived  in  France 
just  as  his  discrowned  conqueror  was  leaving 
it  forever.  This,  wo  may  observe  by  the 
way,  has  not  been  the  only  time  warlike  ad- 
venture in  North  Africa  has  been  associated 
with  disaster  to  the  House  of  Bourbon.  Si 
Louis  died  in  the  camp  before  Tunis  ;  Charles 
X.  in  the  same  month  wins  Alters  and  loee« 
France  ;  and  but  for  the  inopportune  absenee 
in  Algeria  at  a  critical  moment  of  De  Join- 
ville  and  D'Aumale,  by  far  the  most  popuiar 
and  energetic  of  Louis  Philippe^s  sons,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  feebly-opposed 
outbreak  of  February,  1848,  would  have  had  a 
very  different  termination.  But  it  was  not  to 
be  so  vmtten. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Charles  X., 
and  his  minister.  Prince  Polignac,  were  quite 
sincere  in  the  assurances  given  to  Lord  Aber- 
deen —  that  the  only  object  of  the  French 
expedition  was  the  thorough  extinction  of 
Algerine  piracy,  so  long  the  scourge  and  ter- 
ror of  feeble  commercial  states  ;  but  it  wa« 
one  of  the  cruel  necessities  of  Louis  Philippe's 
precarious  position — resting  as  it  did,  well- 
nigh  exclusively,  upon  the  timid  sympathies  of 
the  moneyed  and  middle  classes,  inste&d  of 
upon  those  fer  more  powerful  buttresses  of 
continental  thrones,  the  traditions  and  instincts 
of  a  numerous  army,  and  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  great  masses  of  the  popula- 
tion—  that  he  was  compelled  to  temporiaa 
with  every  whim  and  vamty  of  the  popular 
mind  that  happened  to  be  in  any  way  assooi^ 
atcd  with  the  military  ''  glory  "  of  France. 
Compelled  by  this  pressure,  the  citizen-kmg^s 
government,  after  the  exhibition  of  much  vac- 
illation and  infirmity  of  purpose,  finally  re- 
pudiated the  engagement  with  Great  Britain, 
and,  admittedly  against  thebr  better  judgment, 
prosecuted  the  war  we  are  about  to  sketeb, 
sometimes  vrith  languid  irresolution,  at  others 
with  remorseless  violence,  till  French  Africa, 
as  it  is  called,  nominally  comprised  an  area  of . 
100,000  square  miles,  extending  firom  Moroeeo 
on  the  west,  to  Tunis  on  the  east  —  a  dis^ 
tance  of  about  500  miles  —  and  from  the  bhw 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  north,  to 
the  great  Desert  of  Sahara  —  the  Axab's  "  fiea 
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without  Water  "  (E?  baker  biUa  maa)  —on  the 
south,  an  average  breadth  approaching  200 
miles.  '  This  country  of  hill  and  dale,  plain 
and  desert,  sand  and  forest,  rook  and  river,  is 
divided  into  three  provinces  —  Constantina  on 
the  east,  Titteri  in  the  centre,  and  Oran  on 
the  west ;  of  which  Bona,  Algiers,  and  Oran 
are  respectively  the  principal  maritime  towns 
or  sea-gates — Algiers,  or  El  Jezira  ("the 
Warlike  *'),  being  placed  near  the  centre  of 
the  coast-line  between  Bona  and  Oran,  which 
are  about  as  distant  from  each  other  as  both 
are  froni  France.  Other  important  coast- 
towns  are  Mostaganem  and  Arzew,  westward, 
and  Bouteyah  and  Pbilippeville  —  the  latter 
built  by  the  French  near  Bona  for  greater  &- 
cility  of  access  to  the  interior  of  Conistantina, 
eastward  of  the  capital  of  Algeria.  The  great 
Atlas  Mountains,  which  rise  on  the  Atlantic 
•ea-board  of  Morocco,  stretch  in  broken 
and  irregular  masses  across  the  three  provin- 
ces in  a  south-easterly  direction  ;  whilst  the 
less  elevated  ridges,  known  as  the  Little  or 
Maritime  Atlas,  extend  through  the  country 
from  about  Mostaganem  and  the  mouth  of  the 
SbeUiff  River,  in  a  direction  more  parallel 
with  the  coast  than  the  central  and  southern 
ranges  —  from  which  the  Shelliff,  fi)r  nearly 
300  miles,  divides  them.  The  heights  of  the 
Lesser  or  Northern  Atlas  vary  from  200  to 
1000  feet,  and,  together  with  the  loftier  chains 
and  the  extensive  intervening  valleys,  occupy 
Ihe  greater  portion  of  the  surfiftoe  of  French 
Africa.  Algiers  itself  is  built  in  the  form  of 
an  irregular  triangle  upon  the  seaward  slope 
of  Le  Sahal,  a  magnificent  amphitheatre  of 
bills  swelling  gently  up  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean. These  hills  are  based  and  girdled 
southward  by  the  plain  of  Metidjah,  which 
extends  —  a  distance  of  seven  leagues  only  — 
to  the  nearest  ridge  of  the  Little  Atias,  in 
ihe  midst  of  which,  about  forty-five  miles 
south  of  Algiers,  Medeyah,  the  captal  of  the 
province  of  Titteri,  and,  moreover,  the  key  of 
ihe  south  country,  is  situated.  To  roach 
this  city,  and  the  equally  populous,  though 
not,  in  a  military  sense,  equally  important 
town  of  Milianah,  frt)m  Algiers,  the  Col  or 
Pass  of  Tencah,  a  dangerous  mountain-defile, 
of  which  we  shall  have  to  make  frequent  men- 
tion, must  be  threaded.  Two  other  tovms  in 
the  vicinity  of  Algiers  are  Blidah  and  Koleah, 
separated  from  each  other  by  ihe  width  of 
ihe  Metidjah  —  the  first  nestied  at' ihe  base  of 
the  Lesser  Atlas,  the  other  charmingly  plased 
on  the  Mediterranean  shore,  about  four  leagues 


westward  of  Alters.  The  chief  inland 
towns  of  Oran  arc  Mascara,  near  which  Abd* 
el-Kader  was  bom,  and,  till  his  final  overthrow, 
the  governmental  capital  of  the  provisee; 
and  Tlemeccn,  100  miles  south-west  of  Oran, 
near  the  borders  of  the  Sahara,  which  thers 
approaches  unusually  near  the  coast.  Tleme* 
cen  is  also  but  a  few  leagues  eastward  of  ilis 
Desert  of  Angada,  a  debatable  district,  £ir 
mous  for  its  ostriches,  on  the  confines  of  Mo- 
rocco. Mascara  is  on  the  borders  of  Titteri^ 
and  inland  ten  leagues  of  Mostaganem.  Tbi 
only  city  of  importance  that  breaks  in  the 
vast  plfiins  of  the  eastern  province,  is  Coo- 
stantina  itself,  fifty  leagues  from  the  coa8t| 
and  perched  upon  high  table-land,  the  south- 
em  boundary  of  which  is  the  Libyan  Desert. 
Conquerors  and  colonists  out  of  number  — 
Phoenicians,  Romans,  Vandals,  Greeks  of  the 
lower  empire  —  attempted,,  vrith  more  or  leas 
present  success,  the  subjugation  and  settio- 
ment  of  this  part  of  North  Africa,  and  passed 
avray,  leaving  few  traces  of  their  footsteps, 
till  the  Arabian  invasion,  under  Kaled,  '*  the 
Sword  of  God,"  in  the  dghth  century,  which, 
it  is  quite  manifest,  vitally  impressed  the  la^r 
guage,  manners,  religion,  and,  in  no  slighli 
degree,  ihe  physical  conformation  of  the  nor 
tives  of  this  ancient  Numidia.  The  popuW 
tion  of  Algeria,  about  two  millions,  according 
to  General  Lamorici^re's  estimate,  is  essen- 
tially Asian,  not  African  ;  and  all,  vrith  the 
exception  of  the  Jews  and  negroes,  are  de- 
vout votaries  of  Mohammed.  This  strongly- 
marked  and  diverufied  people  consist  of  Ber- 
bers, otherwise  Rabyles,  Arabs,  Moors,  Koc^ 
loolis,  Jews,  and  negroes  firom  Soudan.  The 
Kabyles  (clansmen)  art  the  descendants  of 
the  hill-tribes  of  North  Africa,  and,  like  their 
Numidian  ancestors,  are  reputed  to  be  bravs 
and  active,  as  well  as  cmel,  inhospitable, 
and  revengeful.  They  still  occupy  the  mouzH 
tain-ranges,  and  are  skilled  in  agriculture  and 
the  ruder  mechanical  arts.  Their  dwellings 
are  stone  huts,  straw-thatched  and  overgrown 
with  palm-branches,  in  almost  every  one  of 
which  there  is  to  be  seen  a  copy  of  the  Ko- 
ran. They  are  broken  into  innumerable  tribes, 
constantly  at  feud  with  each  other,  and  a» 
governed,  like  their  co-roli^onists  the  Arabs, 
by  sheiks  and  holy  men  or  maraboots  —  liter- 
ally, men  with  rope-girdles  —  who  possess 
immense  influence  over  them.  They  under*> 
stand  Arabic,  and  those  near  the  const  speak 
that  language  ;  and  in  complexion  they  diflfer 
littb  from  the  swarthy  Arab,  but  their  heads 
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are  rounder,  and  their  noses  less  prominent 
and  aquiline  than  the  Arabian  types.  The 
Arabs  of  the  plains  are  a  nomadic  race,  chief- 
ly dwelling  in  tents,  who  have  preserved  the 
manners,  faith,  and  language  of  their  pro- 
genitors who  immigrated  to  these  countries ; 
and  flit  hither  and  thither  with  their  flocks 
and  herds,  as  fancy,  caprice,  or  the  need 
of  water  and  firosh  pasture  dictates.  Some  of 
these  tribes,  however,  reside  in  villages  near 
the  chief  cities,  and  engage  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  They  are  of  courageous  temper- 
ament, and  simple,  abstemious  habits ;  in 
these  attributes  differing  altogether  from  the 
servile  and  luxurious  Moors,  who  constitute 
the  bulk  of  the  town  populations  —  a  mixed 
race,  descended  from  the  various  nations  that 
have  at  different  periods  settled  in  North  Afri- 
ca, although  the  Arabian  element  undoubted- 
ly predominates,  especially  since  the  large  ad- 
dition to  their  numbers  consequent  upon  the 
expulsion  of  the  Andalusian  Moors  from  Spain, 
aiier  the  conquest  of  Granada.  The  Jews, 
who  also  flocked  thither  in  great  niunbers  on 
being  driven  out  of  that  country,  need  not  be 
described  —  semper  idem  —  in  Algeria,  as  else- 
where, the  ubiquitous  race  are  the  brokers, 
pedlors,  money-changers,  jewel-dealers  of  the 
community.  The  Rouloolis  are  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Turkish  Janizaries  —  of  whose 
Algenne  rule  we  shall  have  presently  to  speak 
—  who,  not  being  permitted  to  bring  females 
with  them  to  the  Barbary  States,  intermarried 
with  Moorish  women  or  Christian  captives. 
The  negroes  are,  or  rather  were,  slaves  from 
the  interior  of  Africa. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  French  occupa- 
tion of  Algeria  show^  to  greatest  advantage 
hi  the  metropolis  of  their  new  possession  and 
Its  charming  environs,  so  easily  accessible 
from  Toulon  and  Marseille,  especially  if  vis- 
ited during  the  month  of  June,  or  early  in 
July,  when  the  heat  has  not  yet  become  in- 
tolerable, and  the  gorgeous  vegetation  of  the 
country  is  in  its  fullest  vigor,  and  colored  by 
its  richest  dyes.  At  this  season  of  the  year, 
the  harbor  of  Algiers,  formed  by  the  artificial 
connection  of  a  small  island  in  front  of  the 
eity  with  the  mamland,  will  be  found  alive 
with  shipping,  steamers  chiefly,  with  frequent- 
ly several  crack  spedmens  of  the  Royal  Yacht 
Squadron  intermingled  with  them.  The  bus- 
tle on  the  quays,  and  in  the  steep  and  narrow 
streets  which  lead  fit>m  them,  the  hurrying  to 
and  fro,  and  Babel  hubbub  of  the  motley 
population  by  which  they  are  crowded,  pre- 


sent a  scene  at  once  novel,  striking,  and  pic- 
turesque ;  and  although  the  vigorous  commer- 
cial X\Sq  everywhere  pulsating  around  is  no 
doubt  in  a  great  degree  fiictitious  —  factitious 
in  the  sense  applicable  to  all  numerously-gar- 
risoned towns  —  it  is  not  the  less  impressive 
and  exhilarating ;  and  you  will  not  have  been 
on  shore  ten  minutes,  before  feeling  quite  sat- 
isfied that  the  contest  going  on  between  Asia,, 
and  Europe  on  North  African  soil,  is  already 
virtually  decided  so  far  as  the  capital  of  Al- 
geria is  concerned.  The  narrow,  filthy  streets, 
with  their  dead  walls  of  whity-brown  houses, 
have  been  or  are  in  process  of  being  cleared 
and  widened,  and  the  houses  turned  round 
with  their  window-faces  to  the  passers-by  — 
to  the  unspeakable  disgust  and  dismay  of  the' 
wealthy,  luxurious  Moors,  at  thus  finding 
themselves,  their  harems,  servants  —  the  in- 
ner, shrouded  life,  in  fact,  to  which  they 
were  aecustomcd  in  their  walled-in  seclusion 
—  exposed,  like  Uie  faces  .of  Fraukish,  and, 
alas !  of  late,  too  many  Moorish  women,  to 
impertment  observation  and  the  common 
light  of  day.  There  has  been  an  extensive 
emigration  of  rich  Moors  to  the  more  conge- 
nial atmosphere  of  Tunis  and  Morocco,  but 
the  poorer  classes,  both  of  Moors  and  Koo- 
loolis,  have  adapted  themselves,  with  more  or 
less  of  readiness,  to  a  change  by  which  they 
have  unquestionably  been  greatly  benefited  ; 
and  as  porters  —  a  business  they  dispute  with 
the  emancipated  negroes  —  waiters,  clerks, 
household  servants,  boatmen,  and  the  inferior 
occupations  generally,  display  an  energy  and 
teachableness  that  could  hardly  have  been 
predicted  from  their  former  habits  and  modes 
of  thought.  The  Jews  also  remain,  and 
make  money  of  their  new  clients  the  French, 
with  as  keen  a  relish  as  they  did  of  their  old 
friends  the  Turks  and  Moors ;  and  all  the 
more  agreeably,  no  doubt,  that  no  apprehen- 
sion need  now  be  entertained  of  a  sudden  de- 
mand of  **  your  money  or  your  life"  from  a 
fierce  aga  of  Janizaries,  or  other  all-poteni 
functionary,  as  in  the  days  when  their  elastio 
shoulders  stooped  beneath  the  burden  of  Turk- 
ish rule* 

The  new  buildings  —  the  Prefecture,  Ca- 
thedral, Theatre,  Palace  of  Justice,  handboma 
structures  all  of  them  —  contribute  greatly  to 
the  rapidly-developing  European  aspect  of 
the  city.  Then  the  principal  thoroughfare* 
are  studded  with  brilliant  cafes,  milliners, 
confectioners*,  jewlers'  shops,  almost  all  kept 
by  a  monsieur  or  madamc  de  Paris.     Let  ubi 
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walk  on  to  the  principal  bazaar  or  market- 
[Aaco,  not  very  far  from  the  Place  de  Maren- 
go, which  has  not  only  a  fresh  and  pleasant 
look  at  this  season  of  the  year,  with  its  pyra- 
mids of  delicious  fruits  —  cherries,  peaches, 
pomegranates,  oranges,  dates,  jujubes,  melons 
—  but  is  perhaps  the  very  best  place  in  Al- 
j^ers  for  obtaining  a  good,  collective  view  of  its 
shifting,  miscellaneous  population.  Here  we 
ore,  and  the  first  glance  assures  us  that  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  in  the  blue  and  red  uniforms, 
gold,  silver,  and  worsted  epaulettes,  and  lace 
of  the  French  army,  ore  abundantly  numer- 
ous ;  Zouaves  and  Spahis,  native  troops  in 
the  service  of  France  (fighting  Arabs  and 
Kabylcs  —  not  Moors) ,  in  ornamented  bomouse 
(cloaks),  are  scarcely  less  so.  Yonder,  a  muf- 
fled Moorish  lady  hurries  post,  followed  by  a 
huge  negro  carrying  her  marketings,  the  lady 
intensely  scrutinized  by  a  bevy  of  elegantly- 
attired  French  dames,  who,  escorted  by  their 
•mart  and  lithe,  if  not  very  gigantic  husbands, 
that  talk  much  more  and  louder  than  their 
greatly  better-halves,  are  come  over  to  take  a 
peep  at  the  capital  of  L'Afirique  Fran^aise  — 
one  or  more  of  them  possibly  to  ascertain  if 
ma  eligibly-situated  magasin  de  modes  is  in  the 
market.  At  a  stall  near  them  is  a  gay  sou- 
bretie,  unmistakably  a  recent  importation, 
with  her  unexceptionable  cap  and  glittering 
ear-drops,  who  wonderfully  contrives  at  one 
and  the  same  moment  to  bargain  for  a  fowl 
with  her  fingers,  dispose  of  a  peach  with  her 
teeth,  and  play  off  the  artillery  of  laughing 
Ups,  bright  eyes,  and  the  prettiest  feet  in  the 
world,  at  a  young  sous-lieutenant,  in  the  uni- 
form of  a  Chasseur  d'Afrique^  who  happens 
to  be  standing  by.  Here  and  there  flash 
past,  showily  attired,  jewelled  Jewesses, 
whose  lustrous  Eastern  eyes  ore,  after  all, 
their  brightest  ornaments.  These  gravc-look- 
ing  swarthy  men  in  white  bomouse  are  Kor 
byles,  who,  fu^t  leaving  their  arms  at  the  bar- 
rier, are  come  to  ascertain  how  wheat,  maize, 
jnillet,  which  they  cultivate  on  the  slopes  and 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Little  Atlas,  ore  ruling 
in  Algiers  to-day.  There  are  but  few  Arabs 
present,  except  those  in  uniform  —  the  free 
air  of  the  plains  doubtless  suiting  them  bet- 
ter than  the  close  atmosphere  of  towns, 
Giiour-govemed  towns  more  especially  ;  but 
there  is  a  large  number  of  Kooloolis  and  the 
lower  sort  of  Moors  running  about  in  all  di- 
rections, in  the  reality  or  pretence  of  busi- 
IM«,  and  bawling  and  gesticulating  in  a  way 
that  greatly  adds  to  the  din  and  confusion  of 


the  novel  and,  to  a  stranger,  burlesque  scene. 
The  gendarmerie  maure,  who  ore  expected  to 
keep  order  in  this  and  similar  localities,  art 
recruited  from  the  ranks  of  these  noisy,  bus* 
tling  errand-men. 

Leaving  this  market,  and  passing  out  of 
the  city  by  one  of  the  barriers  of  the  upper 
town,  we  find  ourselves  near  the  plateau-sum- 
mit of  Le  Sahal,  with  one  of  the  most  spleii" 
did  landscapes  in  the  world  stretched  out 
before  us.  Beauty  breaks  in  everywhere, 
encircles  us  in  all  directions.  The  verdant, 
slightly-undulating  surface  of  the  far  east 
and  west  extending  hills  is  profusely  dotted 
with  white,  villa-like  country-houses,  peeping 
out  from  amidst  vine-gardens,  orange  and 
palm  groves,  bouquet-like  clumps  of  pome- 
granate, jujube,  cypress,  and  almond  trees ; 
above  us  is  the  deep,  cloudless  blue  of  Italian 
skies  ;  and  fiur  below,  murmuring  at  the  base 
of  Le  Sohol,  and  closing  the  distant  horizon 
on  the  north,  are  the  bright  and  calmly-heav* 
ing  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  —  the  fresh 
breeze  from  whence  sensibly  moderates  the,, 
intense  heat.  Even  in  the  shade  of  this  lux* 
uriant  foHage,  the  thermometer  stands  at  100 
degrees  Fahrenheit :  a  month  later  in  tho 
year  it  will  be  at  least  ten  degrees  higher  — 
still  higher  when  the  south  wind  blows  and 
scorches,  as  with  the  breath  of  a  blost-fun- 
noce,  every  leaf  and  blade  of  verdure  in  AI^ 
geria  —  bfddng  them  as  brown  as  an  Arab*s 
&ce^  save  it  may  be  the  oleander  tribe,  and 
one  or  two  similar  fire-and-frost  defying  ever- 
greens ;  with  the  exception,  also,  of  the  oasis 
upon  which  we  are  now  standing,  which,  at 
an  immense  cost,  has  been  completely  inter- 
laced with  a  silver  net-work  of  streams,  shiek^ 
ed  from  the  sun's  rays  by  the  overarching 
foliage  which  they  nourish  and  sustiun.  Lt 
Sahal  was  the  earthly  Mohammedan  parodiso 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Janizaries  and  the  wealthy 
Moors,  till  the  cannon  of  the  Franks  awoks 
them  from  their  sensuous  dreoms  of  security ; 
and,  judging  by  the  numerous  epaulettes  and 
silk  dresses  that  glance  and  flutter  through 
openingjB  in  the  trees  and  groves,  it  is  not  less 
the  fiivorite  resort  of  the  gallant  soldiers  and 
fiur  dames  of  France.  Other  luxurious  re- 
treats in  the  vicinity  of  Alters  are  the  re- 
nowned gardens  of  Blidah  and  Koleah,  nto- 
ated,  as  previously  stated,  one  at  the  base  of 
the  near  Atlas  range,  the  other  on  the  Medi- 
terranean shore,  slightly  westward  of  the  city. 
The  towns  themselves  may  bo  called  gardens, 
the  narrow  streets  being  roofed  in,  as  it  were, 
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yn^  interlacing  branches  of  the  palm  and 
Tine,  partly  for  shade  to  the  dwellers  therein, 
but  chiefly  to  prevent  the  drying  up  during 
the  sonuuer  heats  of  the  limpid  waters  of  the 
Chissa,  which  are  made  to  flow  through  them. 
The  shop-windows  of  these  leaf-«haded  streets, 
opening  like  trapdoors,  give  to  view  peculiar 
industries  going  on  within  —  such  as  the 
manufacture  and  ornamentation  of  silk  bor- 
nouse  of  various  colors,  rich  saddlery,  slip- 
pers, sabre-sheaths,  &o.,  and  fruit  and  sweet- 
meat shops  are  well  supplied  and  numerous, 
fiach  establishment  is  watched  in  front  by 
the  proprietor,  who,  squat  upon  a  mat,  and 
not  unfrequently  dabUing  with  his  fbet  in  the 
cool  stream,  regards  the  intrusive  IVanks  with 
the  same  dull  fiirtive  expression  of  cowod  ma- 
lignity which  one  sometimes  detects  in  ihe 
quickly-drawn  glance  of  his  richer  countty- 
man  of  Le  Sahal ;  seeming,  like  him,  to  be 
searching  his  opium  or  tobacco  muddled 
brains  for  a  solution  of  the  mysterious  decree 
of  Allah,  which  permits  the  unbeliever  to 
command  in  places  once  sacred  to  the  faith- 
ful, and  trodden  by  the  Christian  only  as  a 
slave. 

These  are  no  doubt  exceptional  spots,  but 
Algeria,  generally  speaking,  is  of  considerar 
ble  average  fertility.  The  slopes  of  the  At- 
las—  three  ranges  of  which,  rising  one  above 
the  other,  can  be  discerned  from  the  plateau  of 
le  Sahal  —  are  clothed^  in  most  instances, 
to  the  summit  with  wood  and  verdure ; 
the  intervening  valley,  watered  by  innnmem- 
ble  streams,  bring  forth  abundantly ;  and 
the  plains  of  Bona  and  Constantina  have  a 
hbtorical  reputation  for  productiveness.  The 
experimental  agriculture  of  France  has  not 
yet,  however,  produced  very  fatorable  results. 
Soon  after  General  Bourmont's  conquest,  the 
Rowing  reports  sent  home  relative  to  the  ca- 
pabiliiies  of  the  magnificent  expanse  of  the 
Hetidjah — comprising  forty-five  square  leagues 
of  dead-level  ground,  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  Algiers  —  induced  considerable  ntun- 
bers  of  French  formers,  spite  of  their  gene- 
rally unenterprising  character,  to  quit  la  hdU 
France^  and  encounter  the  perils  oi  the  Med- 
iterranean, with  a  view  to  locate  themselves 
permanently  in  a  land  of  such  splendid  ptomr 
iie.  Pestilence  and  the  sword,  however, 
quickly  dispelled  the  sangume  dreams  of  the 
unfortunate  colonists.  The  beautiful  green- 
sward was  found  to  be  a  forest  of  tall,  reedy* 
gtass,  in  which,  without  a  compass,  a  man 
might  be  lost  as  easily  as  in  an  American!* 
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Wilderness  —  the  flur-seeming  plain  itself,  a 
pestilential  swamp  in  winter,  and  in  the  sum- 
m»,  still  more  fatal  to  human  life,  from  the 
deadly  vi^rs  issuing  from  the  cracked  sur- 
&ce  of  the  undrained  ground.  Hundreds  of 
colonists  perished  miserably  ;  and  those  whom 
fever  spared,  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  Arabs 
and  Kabyles,  who,  issuing  from  the  Col  de 
Teneah,  swept  the  Metidjah  repeatedly  with 
sword  and  &une.  The  hapless  condition  of 
the  scattered  colonists,  in  this  last  respect, 
may  be  estimated  fh>m  the  remark  of  Baron 
Pichon,  dvil  intendant  of  Algeria — ''that 
the  government  model-farm,  distant  only  about 
six  miles  from  Algiers,  always  required  a  bat- 
talion to  guard  it,  and  a  half-battalion  to  in> 
quire  every  morning  after  their  comrades'  wel- 
fare, and  the  manner  in  which  they  had  passed 
the  night. ' '  The  incursions  of  the  Arabs  have 
been  at  length  eflbctually  restrained  by  a  wall 
and  chain  of  block-houses,  which  completely 
encircle  the  Metidjah  —  a  sort  of  miniature 
Chinese  wall,  devised  by  General  Bugeaud  in 
1845  ;  but  the  deadly  pestilence  has  been  mit- 
igated only  by  the  partial  draining  that  has 
taken  place,  and  millions  must  be  yet  sunk  in 
the  devouring  soil  ere  the  rate  of  mortality  can 
be  reduced  to  a  satisfactory  average.  And  it 
is  only  in  the  Metidjah  that  any  serious  at- 
.tempt  at  agricultural  colonization  has  been 
made.  The  vast  plains  at  the  eastern  prov- 
ince are  still  solitudes,  broken  only  by  the 
shifting  location<f  of  the  nomadic  Arabs.  In 
fact,  i^r  tWenty-two  years  of  unparalleled 
sacrifices  and  prodigious  exertion,  the  French 
are  still  only  encamped  in  Africa,  not  settled 
there.  Their  dominion,  according  to  Marshal 
Bugeaud,  an  unexceptionable  authority  upcm 
such  a  point,  is  limited  to  the  range  of  their 
Cannon  —  '*  Nos  hoviets  marquerd  Us  Imiiu 
de  noire  fuissance  en  Afriqite,"  This  is  the 
thrice-told  tale  of  French  colonization,  foif 
which  that  versatile  and  ingenious  people  do ' 
not  indeed  appear  to  possess  the  slightest  ap- 
titude. They  colonized  Canada  during  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ;  and  when  Wolfe's 
victory  over  Montcalm  finally  wrested  it  froin 
them,  Canada  could  boast  of  23,000  colonists, 
men,  women,  and  chHdren  ;  twenty  years  a;^ 
terwards,  the  nxmiber  reached  113,000.  Th^ 
chief  cause  of  these  lamentable  failures  seems 
to  be  their  entire  lack  of  faith  in  any  associative 
enterprise  which*  is  not  orif^ted  and  domi^ 
nated  by  the  govenuiieiit.  They  appear  to 
have  a  downright  passion  hr  being  regidatod 
—  "  otganiaed *' is   the  &vorite- term— -by 
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aothorify,  whether  the  purpose  be  great  or 
•mall  —  the  mode  of  waiting  at  the  doors  of  a 
theatre,  or  of  founding  a  great  colony ;  a  re- 
markable idiosyncrasy,  which  has  no  doubt 
its  Talue  in  a  militarjr  point  of  view,  but  is 
quite  incompatible  witn  the  self-relying  en- 
er^,  the  inoi vidua!  Tehemenoe  and  determin- 
ation which  constitute  the  vital  force,  the  in- 
herent and  expansive  life,  of  all  permanently 
successful  colonies.  Still,  as  the  French  na- 
tion prefer  being  organized  for  such  enter- 
prises, let  us  hope  that  the  railways  which 
ee  Journal  de  PAnpire  announced  in  Decem- 
r  last  to  be  contemplated  by  the  government 
(one  from  Algiers  to  Blidah  across  the  Me- 
ttdjah,  the  other  from  Philippeville  to  Con- 
stimtina  by  the  Saza  Valley),  will  not  only  be 
speedily  accomplished,  but  that  the  correlative 
decrees  which  the  emperor  may  issue,  com- 
manding the  prompt  and  permanent  coloniza- 
tion of  Aleeria,  will  be  as  eflectual  as  those 
of  Louis  Philippe  were  notoriously  futile  and 
oscdess.  This,  oy  the  way,  is  not  an  entirely 
disinterested  aspiration ;  for  if  there  is  one 
thin^  dear  in  the  hazy  domain  of  international 
politics,  it  is  that  France,  by  establishing  her- 
self in  Algeria,  has  entered  into  a  bond  to  keep 
the  peace  towards  Great  Britain  to  the  full 
value  she  places  upon  its  retention ;  and,  as 
eamest  friends  of  peace,  we  shall  rejoice  at 
the  success  of  any  measures  which  may  tend 
to  tender  the  pledge  of  amity  more  precious 
in  the  eyes  of  the  French  people.  The  pro- 
tests of  successive  British  ministries  before 
alluded  to,  were  from  the  first  solely  dictated 
by  anxiety  for  the  independence  of  Morocco, 
with  which  this  country  has  important  com- 
mercial relations,  and  whence,  moreover,  the 
supplies  for  Gibraltar  are  drawn.  That  point 
conceded,  as  it  has  ultimately  been,  the  French 
settlement  in  North  Africa  ts  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation for  Great  Britain,  not  jealousy. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  our  sketch 
of  the  war,  still  unconcluded,  that  has  for  so 
many  years  desolated  the  interior  of  the  coau- 
Iry,  whose  more  salient  physical  and  moral 
features  we  have  briefly  glanced  at,  by  the 
shortest  possible  summary  of  the  origin  and 
character  of  the  Turkish  power  encamped 
there,  in  nearly  the  same  positions  as  the 
iVench  now  occupy,  for  three  hundred  years 
previous  to  the  capture  of  Algiers  by  General 
Bourmont.  And  it  may  be  as  well  in  this 
place  to  request  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind — 
especiaUv  when  his  blopd  flames  and  his  eyes 
fill  with  indignation  and  pity  at  the  bare  re- 
cital of  deeds  which  outrage  the  humanities 
^ven  of  vrar,  if  such  a  phrase  is  permissible  — 
that  we  transcribe  those  passages  from  records 
furnished  by  the  perpetrators  of  the  deeds 
themselves,  and  necessarily  so,  inasmuch  as 
tlie  adverse  parties  in  the  terri&o  contest — 
the  Kab^les  and  Arabs — publish  no  news- 
papeiBi  indite  no  buUetins ;  a  circumstance, 


moreover,  which  may  perhaps  in  some  degree 
reconcile  the  apparent  contradiction  between 
the  confessedly  unsatisfactory  result  of  the 
war  and  the  unusually  large  number  of  bril- 
liant military  reputations  that  have  been 
created  by  it. 

Algerine  niracy  owes  its  orijgin,  in  realitr, 
to  a  war  of  proselytism,  initiated  by  Ferdi- 
nand, called  the  Catholic,  of  Spain.  That 
monarch,  not  satisfied  with  expelling  the  Mo- 
hammedan Arabs  from  S^in,  pursued  them 
with  relentless  zeal  to  Alnca,  where  they  had 
fled  for  refuee ;  and  his  forces  obtainea  pos- 
session, in  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  of  Oran,  several  minor  points  on  the 
coast,  and  the  small  island  in  front  of  Aleieis, 
then  unconnected  with  the  mainland.  Eute- 
mi,  the  Saracen  chief  of  Algiers,  terrified  at 
the  progress  of  the  invaders,  applied  for  as- 
sistance to  a  co-religionist  and  desperate  pirate 
cflJled  Baba  Horush  (Father  Homsh),  cor- 
rupted by  European  sailors  into  Barbarona, 
whose  exploits  in  the  Levant  had  invested  his 
name  with  a  terrible  celebrity.  He  acceded 
to  the  request  with  alacrity,  landed  his  sea^ 
banditti  near  Bona,  and,  in  concert  with  the 
Moors,  recovered  from  the  Spaniards  all  their 
acquisitions,  except  Oran  and  the  island  b^ 
fore  Alters.  He  next  slew  Eutemi,  and  gov^ 
emed  the  Moors  in  his  stead  with  bratal 
ferocity.  At  length,  on  returning  from  the 
sack  of  Tlemecen,  he  was  attacked  near  Oran 
by  the  Spaniards  and  revolted  Moors,  defeat- 
ed, and  slain.  His  brother,  Khair-ed-Din, 
who  succeeded  to  his  authority,  lost  no  time 
in  placing  himself  and  his  dominions  under 
the  protection  of  the  Commander  of  all  the 
Faithful,  Selim  I.,  sultan  of  Constantinople, 
who,  ffuided  chiefly  by  religious  motives,  a<v 
oepted  the  char^  as  afibrding  a  valuable  mar- 
itime counterpoise  to  the  growing  power  of 
Spain,  and  tne  zeal  of  the  Kniehts  of  St. 
John,  established  at  Malta  for  tne  avowed 
purpose  of  enforcing  Christianity  in  the  Med- 
iterranean by  fire  and  sword.  Khair-ed-Din 
was  createcT  a  bey,  subseouently  capndan 
pacha,  or  high-admiral,  and  was  furnished 
with  a  body  of  Turkish  Janizaries,  who  as- 
sisted him  to  retake  the  island  in  front  of  his 
capital  from  the  Spaniards.  The  or^nization 
of  Algerine  piracy  dates  from  this  time ;  and 
so  vigorous  and  rapid  was  its  development, 
that  when  Charies  V.  ascended  the  throne, 
the  corsairs  of  Barbary  were  not  only  the  ter- 
ror of  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  seas, 
but  insulted  the  very  coasts  and  harbors  of 
Spain  almost  with  impunity.  In  1541,  Charles 
y.,  the  most  powerful  monarch  at  that  time 
in  Europe,  sent  a  great  armament  a^nsl 
Algiers,  which  resulted  in  disastrous  failure. 
The  fleet  was  shattered  by  a  hurricane,  and 
the  army  compelled  to  reembark  in  confusion 
and  dismay.  The  insolence  of  the  Al^rines 
jiow  oyertopped  all  bounds,  and  indiscnminata 
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war  was  made  opon  the  vessels  of  all  Chris- 
tian nations  that  refused  to  pay  them  tribute. 
Admiral  Blake,  however,  tauznt  them  to  re- 
spect the  Enelish  flag ;  the  French,  in  1684, 
bombarded  toe  pirate-city  with  the  like  pur- 
pose and  success;  the  Dutch,  Swedes,  and 
banes,  purchased  forbearance  by  annual  sub- 
sidies; but  against  the  weaker  maritime 
states,  the  piratical  war  continued  with  un- 
abated audacity.  The  United  States,  after 
their  separation  from  Great  Britain,  were 
sapposea  to  be  in  that  category — a  mistake 
which  the  dey,  in  1815,  had  to  pay  dearly 
for.  The  following  year.  Lord  Ezmouth  bat- 
tered Algiers,  and  compelled  tlie  liberation  of 
every  Christian  slave  in  the  dey's  dominions 
—  not  one  of  whom,  by  the  by,  was  a  British 
subject ;  and  in  1830,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
dominion  of  the  Turkish  Janizaries,  after  three 
centuries  of  ferocious  mbrule  and  oppression, 
was  finally  brought  to  an  end. 

That  turbulent  and  licentious  militia,  though 
^wavs  recruited  in  the  Ottoman  dominions, 
had  long  ceased  to  owe  more  than  a  nominal 
allegiance  to  the  sultan ;  and  the  deys,  whom 
^ey  elected  from  their  own  ranks,  held  their 
precarious  state  upon  a  throne  but  one  step 
QTom  a  bloody  g^rave,  into  which,  at  the  ca- 
price of  the  tfanizaries,  they  might  be  at  any 
moment  hurled.  The  rule  of  the  deys  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  towns  and  the  Arab  vil- 
lages in  the  immediate  vicinity ;  and  they 
were  accustomed  to  make  war  upon  the 
Kabyles  and  nomadic  Arabs  precisely  after 
the  corsair  fashion  practised  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean— namely,  by  sudden  incursions  in 
quest  of  booty,  the  most  valuable  being  the 
chiefii  of  principal  families,  and  their  wives 
and  children,  whom  they  bore  off,  not  into 
absolute  slavery,  for  —  the  prisoners  being 
followers  of  the  Prophet — that  was  forbidden 
by  the  law  of  the  Koran,  but  into  rieorons 
oaptivity ,  from  which  they  were  only  released 
upon  payment  of  heavy  ransoips  by  their  rela- 
tives or  tribe.  This  system,  incredible  as  it 
may  appear,  has  been  continued,  and  in  some 
respects  improved  upon,  by  the  eenerals  of 
(Vance.  In  the  cities,  the  Turkish  sway  was 
ruthless;  and  as  the  arrival  of  the  frenoh 
brought  only  a  change  of  masters,  they  were 
submitted  to  by  the  Moors  with  the  same 
timid  obsequiousness  as  they  manifested  when 
crouching  beneath  the  iron  rod  of  the  Janizi^ 
ries.  The  Jews  and  Kooloolis  welcomed  the 
new-comers  firom  the  first;  so  that  France 
has  really  had  to  contend  only  with  the 
Kabyles  and  nomadic  Arabs,  and  not  with  all 
or  nearly  all  of  these,  for  many  of  the  most 
warlike  tribes  have  constantly  sided  with  the 
invaders,  and  furnished  the  battalions  and 
•ooadrons  of  Zouaves  and  Spahis,  the  most 
enbctive  troops,  according  to  Fiench  authority, 
in  the  army  of  Africa.  It  was  the  Zouaves 
who  oovezed  their  new  eagle  with  glory  at  the 


recent  storming  of  Loghoaat,  and,  sud  Gsih 
eral  Randon,  governor-general  of  Algeria,  in* 
scribed  with  their  victorious  swords  the  first 
page  of  the  military  annals  of  the  new  em- 
pire. We  now  commence  the  narrative  of  a 
war,  of  which  we  have  just  quoted  the  latest 
triumph. 

Soon  after  the  capitulation  of  Algiers,  a 
considerable  number  of  Arab  chiefs  met  in 
council  at  Biidah,  to  consider  whether  it 
might  not  be  politic  to  continue  on  the  same 
terms  with  the  new  as  with  the  old  masters 
of«Algiers,  Bona,  and  Oran,  the  beys  of  which 
latter  towns  had  already  tfansferred  their  al- 
legiance, whatever  that  might  be  worth,  to 
France,  and  been  confirmed  in  their  authority. 
They,  the  Arabs,  had  been  accustomed  to-pur* 
chase,  by  certain  fixed  payments,  the  priv- 
ilege of  grazing  their  flocks  and  herds  within 
reach  of  the  Turkish  garrisons ;  and  the  con- 
tinuance or  discontinuance  of  this  species  of 
tribute  was  the  especial  matter  for  discussion. 
General  Bourmont  went  to  assist  at  the  con- 
ference with  2000  infantry,  two  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  and  six  pieces  of'^cannon,  for  the  sole 
purpose,  as  he  stated,  of  personally  assuring 
the  Arabs  that  France  haa  no  other  object  in 
sendine  an  expedition  to  Afirica,  than  to  re- 
lieve them  of  the  detestable  yoke  of  the  Al- 
gerine  Turks.  The  Arabs  did  not  wait  to 
receive  this  friendly  message ;  and  when  the 
misunderstood  general  was  returning  the  next 
day  but  one  to  Algiers  from  his  abortive  mia- 
sion,  he  was  assailed  by  such  a  swarm  of 
Arab  cavalry,  and  pressed  so  fiercely,  that, 
spite  of  the  unquestionable  bravery  and  di»> 
cipline  of  the  troops  under  his  command,  it 
was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  after 
severe  loss,  that  the^  succeeded  in  refining 
the  shelter  of  the  city.  The  prosecution  of 
the  Arab  war,  thus  rashly  provoxed  by  General 
Bourmont,  was  intrusted  by  Louis  Philippe's 
government  to  General  Clausel,  who  succeeded 
to  the  chief  command  in  September,  1830. 
This  officer's  views  in  Africa  embraced  firam. 
the  first  a  wide  horizon ;  and  the  preliminaij 
steps  for  their  attainment  were  entered  upon 
wito  visor.  He  recommended  colonization  on, 
a  grand  scale,  commencing  with  the  plain  of 
the  Metidjah,  and  the  formation  of  native  bat- 
talions, in  imitation  of  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain  in  India.  These  views  were .  to  soma 
extent  adopted  hy  the  Frsnoh  ministry ;  the 
immediate  colonization  of  the  Metidjah  was 
decreed  and  formulized  in  the  Moniteur  A^ 
girien,  and  a  commencement  made  towards 
organizing  a  powerful  force  of  Zouaves  and 
Spahis.  A  foreign  battalion,  composed,  vy 
cording  to  one  of  them,  whose  narrative  baa. 
been  translated  by  Lady  Duff  Gordon,  of  ad-, 
venturers  and  vagabonds  from  every  nation  in 
Europe,  ^oept  Great  Britain,  but.commanded 
by  French  officers,  was  formed  and  perma- 
nently attached  to  the  arm/  of  Africa,  whisb». 
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•onsisting  of  aboat  40,000  men  when  General 
CUauflel  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs,  has 
been  since  gradoally  increased  to  100,000,  the 
srerage  force  nsoaU/  maintained  in  IVench 
Africa. 

The  first  militax^  exploit  of  General  Clansel 
was  directed  against  Medeyah,  the  capital 
and  residence  of  the  Bey  of  Titteii,  whom  it 
was  resolved  to  depose,  says  Baron  Pichon, 
because  he  wrote  insulting  letters  to  General 
dausel.  The  troops  employed  amounted  to 
10,000  men  ;  the  Metidjan  was  traversed  in 
safety ;  and  first  leaving  a  garrison  at  Blidah, 
the  French  tteneral  pushed  on  through  the 
Gol  or  Pass  of  Teneah,  occupied  Medevah,  de- 
posed the  refilctorv  bey,  and  installed  Ben 
Omar,  a  Moor  of  Alters ,  in  his  stead.  Whilst 
General  Clansel  was  thus  busied,  the  Sheik, 
Ben  Zamour,  descended  from  the  hills  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  body  of  Kabyles,  mas- 
8acred,^a8  he  swept  through  the  Metidjah,  fifty 
artillerymen  who  had  lost  their  way  there, 
and  attacked  the  garrison  left  at  Blidah ;  Gen- 
eral Glausel  instantly  hurried  back  to  the 
iBscue  of  his  rear-guud,  dispersed  the  assail- 
ants, ordered  military  execution  to  be  done 
upon  a  number  of  native  traitors  to  fVencb 
rule,  ^^paur  enantrager,  ks  <nUres,**  and  re- 
turned to  Algiers.  He  subsequently  entered 
into  negotiation  with  the  Be^  of  Tunis  with 
reference  to  a  joint  expedition  against  the 
Turkish  Bey  of  Oonstantina ;  and  having  oon- 
duded  an  arrangement  which  the  ^noh 
ministry  refiised  to  sanction,  the  mortified 
gsneral  threw  up  his  command,  and  returned 
to  IVance.  General  Berthtone  succeeded 
to  the  vacated  post — a  vei^  onerous  and  diffi- 
oolt  one  in  the  then  indecisive  see-saw  state 
of  BVench  AfHcan  policy — one  day  veering 
tbwardB  P^Bce,  the  next,  yielding  to  the 
cbmorsofthe  war-party,  inolining  to  vigor- 
ous horitiliUes.   General  Berth^sene,  although 

•  a  diatittguislied  veteran  of  the  imperial  school, 
was  a  strennons  partisan  of  peaee,  ehieflj,  no 
doubt,  because  he  had  formed  a  truer  estimate 
of  the  probable  duration  and  calamities  of  a 
death  stru^e  with  a  fanatical  and  hardj 
popubtion  than  the  badaudt  of  Paris.  His 
diuitary  measons  were,  neverthelesi,  prompt 

•  and  energetio.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1831,  he 
ftroed  the  Pbseof  Teneah ;  relieved  the  gar- 
rison of  Med^ah,  hotly  besieffed  by  a  numer- 
ona  force  of  Kabyles  and  Arabs ;  and  fiMight 
hit  dangsroos  way  back  again  in  safety  to 
Algiers,  thoaj^  beset  and  hemmed  in  on 
every  side  by  a  mnltttude  ef  fierce  and  desper- 
4ie  aaeailantg.  This  homeward  march  was  a 
hurried  one— -ooonpying  fif)^  boors  only, 
writes  Baron  Piehon,  though  the  advance  to 
Medeyah  had  oonsumed  five  d&ys. 

.The  efots  of  Geoend  Bertbtene  to  bring 

•  about  an  aooommodafion  with  the  Arabs  of 
the  phdni,  wh&eh  his  recent  maroh  to  Mede- 


yah and  back  did  not  induce  him  to  slacken, 
would  perhaps  have  succeeded,  had  he  not 
been  suddenly  superseded  by  Savary ,  Duke  of 
Rovigo.  On  the  arrival  of  this  o£Bcer  in 
Algiers,  the  negotiations  were  peremptorily 
broken  off,  ana  it  was  ostentatiously  pro- 
claimed that  the  new  commander-in-chief 
was  in  full  possession  of  the  confidence  of  the 
French  king  and  ministry,  and  heartily  deter- 
mined to  carry  out  the  plan  mutually  agreed 
upon  for  the  subjugation  of  the  native  popu- 
lation. There  can  be,  we  think,  no  doubt 
that  this  was  a  calumnious  misrepresentation  ; 
and  that  the  frightful  deed  which  has  branded 
the  African  command  of  the  Duke  of  Rovigo 
with  indelible  infamy,  was  that  of  one  ruth- 
less man  only,  irritated  bv  the  vexations  inci- 
dental to  his  very  difficult  position,  and  not 
the  deliberate  counsel  of  a  cabinet  of  calmlv- 
judging  statesmen.  The  prime  object  of  the 
Duke  of  Rovigo  was  evidently  '*  to  give  a  les- 
son" to  the  Arabs  —  one  that  they  would  not 
easily  forget ;  a  design  in  which  he  nnqnes- 
tionably  succeeded  to  admiration,  though  not 
in  the  sense  he  had  anticipated.  The  tribe 
of  Ben-Onffias,  a  friendly  and  peaceful  one, 
against  whom  Baron  Pichon  says  no  serious, 
well-founded  complaint  could  be  alleged,  was 
selected  finr  the  experiment. 

On  the  night  of  the  6th  of  April,  1833,  a 
battalion  of  the  Foreien  Legion  and  a  squad- 
ron of  Zouaves  fell  suddenlv  upon  the  unsus- 
pecting Ben-Onffias,  and  the  morning's  sun 
rose  upon  the  mangled  bodies  of  the  entire 
tribe,  surprised  and  slain  whilst  they  slept ! 
Tidings  or  this  atrocious  massacre  flew,  as  if 
on  wings  of  fire,  through  the  land,  everywhere 
kindline  into  flame  the  yet  smouldering  pae- 
sions  of  the  vast  majorib^  of  the  country  popu- 
lation, and  lighting  up  the  fierce  war  oi  de- 
spair which  has  since  ooet  trance  so  dear 
alike  in  men,  money,  and  reputation.  So 
universal  was  the  outbreak,  that  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Duke  of  Rovigo  himself,  his  *'  great 
lesson"  necessitated  immediate  and  powerful 
reinforcemento.  They  were  granted ;  and  the^ 
duke*s  conduct,  in  reply  to  the  angry  reclama- 
tions of  several  eloquent  speakers  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  indignant  that  sneh 
dishonor  riionld  be  brousht  on  the  great  name 
of  France,  was  defended,  or  rather  excused, 
by  the  plea  of  necessity.  Marshal  Soult,  at  a 
subseq^nent  period,  defended  an  act,  if  possi- 
ble, ot  still  ereatar  enormitjr  by  saying,  '*  that 
what  vronld  w  a  crime  a^inst  dvilitttion  in 
Europe,  might  be  a  justifiable  neeesutv  in 
Africa."  This  geographical  morality  of  th« 
invader  of  Portagal  in  1808,  may  paas  for 
what  it  is  worth ;  bnt  we  must  not  mrget  to 
mention,  that  many  French  officers  entitled 
to  a  share  of  tiie  spoil  obtained  bj  the  Ben- 
Onflias  rs&na,  refused  to  oontannnato  them- 
selvei  by  its  aooeptaaoe,  and  that  Savory, 
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Dvke  of  Rovigo,  arriyed  death-stricken  in 
Paris,  and  died  there  in  the  Jane  following 
the  slaughter  of  the'  Ben-Ouffias. 

The  terrible  example  he  had  set  sunrived 
him:  the  system  of  night-nussias  —  that  is, 
of  swooping,  during  the  hours  of  sleep  and 
darkness,  upon  unsuspecting  Tillagers,  in  re- 
venge or  reprisal  of  the  hostility  ofthe  armed 
countrymen  of  th^sleepers — became  a  settled 
practice  of  the  war.  They  form  the  under- 
play, as  it  were,  of  the  grand  military  drama 
enacted  in  Algeria ;  wd  as  the  limits  of  this 
paper  preclu&  more  than  an  outline  of  the 
more  important  operations,  it  will  be  as  well 
to  five  in  this  place,  and  once  for  all,  a  de- 
scnption  of  the  mode  of  executing  a  razzia, 
extracted  from  the  narrative  of  an  actor  in 
one  of  them,  who  evidently,  from  the  easy 
frankness  with  which  he  writes,  was  quite 
unconscious  that  he  was  relating  any  blame- 
worthy or  uncommon  exploit.  The  writer 
was  at  the  time  in  the  Foreign  Legion,  under 
the  orders  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Pioolou  ;  and 
the  soene  of  the  enterprise  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Dsohilegu,  between  Budsohia  and 
Philippeville,  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  eastern 
province.  The  translation  is  Lady  Duff  Gor- 
don's :  — • 

''The  commandant  marched  up  into  the 
mountains  one  p^bt  with  the  whole  garrison, 
to  chastise  the  Kab^les  for  their  insolence. 
We  started  at  midnight  under  the  guidance 
of  some  Arabs  who  Knew  the  country,  and 
marched  without  stopping,  and  in  deep  silence, 
up  hill  and  down  dale,  until,  just  before  day- 
break, the  crowing  of  cocks  and  the  baying 
of  dogB  gave  us  notice  that  we  were  close  upon 
a  tril^.  We  were  ordered  to  halt,  and  two 
oonipanies,  with  a  few  field-pieces,  were  left 
behind  upon  an  eminence.  After  a  short 
time,  we  started  again,  and  the  first  glimmer 
of  light  showed  us  the  huts  of  the  tribe  straight 
before  us.  An  old  Kabyle  was  at  that  mo- 
ment going  out  with  a  pair  of  oxen  to  plough ; 
as  soon  as  he  saw  us,  he  uttered  a  fearful 
howl,  and  fled,  but  a  few  well-directed  shots 
brought  him  down.  In  one  moment,  the 
grenadiers  and  voltigeurs,  who  were  in  ad- 
vanoe,  broke  through  the  hedges  of  prickly 
pear  which  generally  surround  a  Kabyle  vil- 
lage, and  the  massacre  began.  Strict  orders 
IumI  been  given  to  kill  all  the  men,  and  only 
take  the  women  and  children  prisoners.  A 
few  men  only  reeled  half  awake  out  of  their 
huts,  but  most  of  them  still  lay  fast  asleep : 
not  one  escaped  death.  The  women  and  ohil- 
dsen  rushed,  bowUng  and  screamine,  out  of 
their  bumins  huts  in  time  to  see  their  hus- 
biiiDds  and  brothers  butchered.  One  young 
woman,  with  an  infant  at  her  breast,  started 
back  at  the  sight  of  strange  men,  exclaiming : 
'  Mohammed !  Mohammed !'  and  rushed  back 
into  her  hut.  Some  soldiers  sprang  forward 
to  save  her,  but  the  roof  had  aheady  fallen 


in,  and  die  and  her  child  perished  in  tht 

flames We  then  returned  with  our 

bootjf ,  and  it  was  hiffh  time,  for  other  tribe(i 
of  Kabyles  came  flocking  U^tber  from  every 
side,  attracted  by  the  noise.  We  were  forced 
to  retreat  in  such  haste,  that  we  left  the 
greater  part  of  the  cattle  behind.  The  fire  of 
the  con^nies  we  had  stationed  in  our  rear 
and  the  field-pieoes  at  last  gave  us  time  ta 
breathe." 

The  narrative  goes  on  to  say,  that,  two  or 
three  days  afterwards,  messengers  from  the 
Elabyle  tribes  came  to  treat  for  the  ransom  of 
the  captive  women  and  children;  and  that 
t<  they  conscientiously  ransomed  even  the  old 
women,  whom  we  would  have  gi?en  them 
^tis."  It  is  only  fiiir  to  add,  that  a  writer 
in  the  Retme  des  Deux  Mondes^  states  that 
Qeneral  Gavaignac,  when  engaged  in  such  en- 
terprises, gave  orders  *'  only  to  kill  the  men 
in  the  last  extremity." 

The  tumultuous  uprising  of  the  Arabs  con- 
sequent upon  the  Duke  of  Bovigo's  massaoca 
of  the  Ben-OuflBas,  elevated  for  the  first  time 
an  individual  into  notice  whose  name  has 
since  become  ^unous  in  the  world's  ear—  the 
renewed  Abd-el-Kader — a  brief  account  of 
whom,  previous  to  this  period,  may  not  ba 
unacceptable. 

Abd-el-Kader  (Adorer  of  God)  is  the  son 
of  a  saintly  and  ambitious  maraboot  of  the 
name  of  MahHred->Din-I|adj.  He  was  one  of 
six  ohildren — five  boys  and  one  siri  —  and 
his  place  of  birth,  in  1806,  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mascara.  His  mother,  Leila  Zahara,  who 
still  lives,  and  has  shared  her  son's  long  cap- 
tivity in  France,  is  said  to  have  been  a  beau- 
tiful and  hiffhly-instructed  Arabian  woman ; 
and  Mahli-ed-l5in-Hadj,  his  father,  claimed 
to  be  in  some  way  descended  from  the  Prophet 
of  the  Mussulmans  —  a  circumstance  which, 
combined  with  the  more  positive  fiict  that  he 
had  made  two  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  gave  him 
an  immense  influence  with  his  countrymen, 
which  he  appears  to  have  very  skilfull  v  availed 
himself  of,  in  the  hope,  it  is  alleged,  of  one 
day  founding  an  Arab  dynasty  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  Turkish  power.  He  very  early  dis- 
cerned, or  imagined  that  he  did,  indications 
of  the  qualities  which  lead  to  eminence,  in 
his  favorite  son,  Abd-el-Kader;  and  it  was 
sedulously  given  out,  that  a  halo  of  celestial 
brightness  had  encircled  his  baby-brows  at 
the  moment  of  birth,  seen,  however,  only  by 
his  father  and  mother,  who  were  alone  at  the 
time.  There  oould  be  no  doubt  that  this  was 
not  only  a  special  testimoDy  to  his  descent 
from  the  Prophet,  but  a  psomise,  certain  ta 
be  fulMed,  of  future  greatness ;  and  that  ha 
might  be  worthily  fittra  for  the  high  position 
thus  miraculously  proclaimed  to  await  him, 
tho  utmost  pains  were  lavished  upon  his  edu- 
cation, by  which  he  so  ra^dly  profited,  that 
at  twelve  years  of  age  he  ooula  repeat  the 
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Koran  by  beart.  This  solid,  foundation  for 
more  secular  teaching  accomplished,  he  was 
sent  to  Omn  for  fur£er  instruction,  and  of 
coarse  soon  distanced  everr  competitor  in  the 
race  after  knowledge.  Some  suspicion  of 
Hahli-ed-Din-Hadj's  perfect  loyalty  haying 
found  a  lodgment  in  the  brain  of  Hassan,  bey 
of  Oran,  the  saintly  maraboot  was  requested 
to  attend  his  highness'  divan  on  a  particular 
day,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  tne  doubts 
which  troubled  the  bey's  mind.  This  Abd-^l- 
Eader  strongly  advised  his  father  not  to  do, 
and  offered  to  attend  himself  instead,  and  give 
the  required  explanations.  This  course  was 
a^ed  to ;  and  Bey  Hassan  was  so  charmed 
with  the  son's  eloquence,  and  so  entirely  con- 
yinoed  thereby  that  his  suspicions  had  foully 
wronged  the  excellent  marat)oot,  that  he  made 
the  youthful  orator  a  handsome  present,  and 
charged  him,  moreover,  with  a  most  pressing 
invitation  to  his  father  to  pay  his  highness  a 
friendly  visit  at  the  palace  of  Oran,  where  he 
would  be  received  with  all  the  favor  and  dis- 
tinction due  to  his  illustrious  descent  and 
many  virtues.  The  message  was  delivered ; 
and  the  result  was,  that  fiahli-ed-Din-Hadj 
departed  forthwith  on  a  third  pil^mage  to 
the  holy  city,  this  time  accompanied  by  his 
counsellor  and  son ,  Abd-el-Kader.  In  passing 
thtx)ugh  Egypt,  they  obtained,  we  are  told, 
an  interview  with  Mohammed  Ali,  the  career 
of  which  energetic  barbarian  had  previously 
excited  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the 
future  emir  —  an  adoiiraUon  which  a  nearer 
view  of  the  great  man  served  to  increase. 
Before  returning,  the  father  and  son  visited 
the  tomb  of  a  celebrated  maraboot  relative, 
not  far  from  Bagdad — one  Mulei- Abd-el- 
Kader,  who  had  lived  exactly  a  hundred  years, 
precisely  half  of  which  he  had  passed  upon 
the  summit  of  an  isolated  piece  of  rock,  mi- 
raculously fed  by  a  starling.  This  visit  was  a 
fortunate  one  in  many  respects.  The  departed 
maraboot  reappeared  to  tne  two  pilgrims,  and 
presented  his  youthful  relative  with  an  apple 
of  remarkable  properties ;  insomuch  that  when 
Abd-el-Kader,  on  his  return  home,  commenced 
eating  it  in  the  presence  of  his  family  and  a 
few  intimate  friends,  the  same  halo  of  azure 
light  which  at  the  moment  of  birth  had  light- 
ened round  his  brows,  again  encircled  them 
with  a  prophetic  glory!  What  is  certain, 
however,  is,  that  Abd-el-Kader's  reputation 
fiir  wisdom,  sanctity,  and  as  possessing  the 
especial  favor  of  the  Prophet,  increased  rap- 
idly ;  and  it  was  chiefly  in  deference  to  his 
•ounsel,  that  his  former  dangerous  friend, 
Hassan,  bey  of  Oran,  who  had  incurred  the 
diapleasure  of  his  Janizaries,  was  refused  an 
asylum  at  Mascara.  The  future  emir's  mar- 
riage with  Leila  Kheira,  the  dauj^hter  of  an 
influential  sheik,  and  a  very  charmmg  maiden 
—  that  is,  according  to  the  notion  of  what  is 
•harming  entertaiiied  bj  Arabs — added  con- 


siderably to  his  importance ;  and  it  began  to 
be  quite  evident  that,  apart  from  miraculous 
interposition,  a  brilliant  perspective  was  dis- 
closing itself  to  the  eager  eaze  of  Mahli-ed- 
Din-mdj's  aspiring  son.  The  personal  ap- 
pearance of  Abd-el-Kader  vras  not  of  thai 
kind  which  usually  commands  the  respect  of 
'a  rode  people,  nor  had  he  yet  shown  any 
proof  of  the  impetuous  courage  which,  in  the 
absence  of  the  slightest  pretension  to  military 
ability,  properly  so  called,  has  since  won  for 
him  a  wide  renown.  He  was  under  the  mid- 
dle size,  but  active  and  robust ;  and  his  large, 
thoughtful  block  eyes,  and  abundant  beard  of 
the  same  color,  ^ve  a  sombre  as  well  as  in- 
telligent expression  to  his  palish-jellow  ooun^ 
tenance.  His  hands  —  his  especial  vanity  — 
were  small  and  delicately  formed,  and  his 
voice  was  soft  and  musical ;  so  that,  altogether, 
he  seemed  rather  a  reflective,  meditative  man, 
than  one  of  fiery,  inrpulsive  action. 

Such  was  Abd-el-&ader,  as  he  appeared  in 
the  presence  of  the  laree  gathering  of  Kabyls 
and  Arab  chiefs  assemoled  at  Egns,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Ben-Ouffias,  to  concert 
measures  for  proclaiming  a  holy  war  against 
the  French,  and  deciding  as  to  who  shonid 
lead  them  in  the  desperate  contest.  The  in- 
decision that  for  some  time  prevailed  as  to  the 
choice  of  a  leader,  vras  put  an  end  to  by  a 
celebrated  maraboot  called  Sidi  Al  Amioh^ 
who  announced,  amidst  a  breathless  silence, 
that  having  been  nearly  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
vious night  engaged  in  prayer  to  Mohammed, 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  indicate  the  pef- 
son  most  worthy  to  lead  his — the  Prophet's 
—  people  in  the  war  against  the  infidel  about 
to  commence,  he  received  an  answer  kist  at 
the  rise  of  sun,  when  Mulei-Abd-el-Kader  8ud» 
denly  appeared  before  him,  and,  beckoning, 
led  the  way  to  a  magnificent  tent,  the  eo- 
tcance-curtain  to  which  being  self- withdrawn, 
revealed  Abd-el-Kader,  the  son  of  Mahli,  the 
Pilgrim  (ed  Din  Hadj),  seated  upon  a  mag- 
nificent throne,  with  the  pale-blue  halo,  twice 
before  seen,  encircling  his  head  as  with  a 
celestial  diadem.  This  was  ouite  sufficient — 
more  than  enough,  in  fiiot.  The  -decision  of 
the  Prophet,  so  unmistakably  intimated,  vras 
instantly  ratified  by  the  loud  acclamations  and 
flashing  swords  of  the  congregated  chiefs. 
Abd-el-Kader  was  forthwith  proclaimed  Emir 
of  Mascara,  Prince  and  Commander  of  the 
Faithful,  and  invested  with  the  violet  bournou, 
the  badge  and  emblem  of  supreme  oflbse  and 
authority. 

At  once  broke  the  hurricane  of  war,  sweefh 
ing  the  open  countrr  to  the  very  walls  of 
Algiers,  Bona,  and  Oran,  with  terrifk)  vio- 
lence. Blidah,  Medeyah,  Koleah,  were  in- 
vested by  multitudes  of  half-frantic  cavalry^ 
whose  glancing  swords  and  waving  banners, 
however,  though  terrible  and  imposing  in 
appearance,  were  of  slight  avail  agamst  stOM 
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walls  and  well-pointed  cannon.  Laywh  rein- 
forcements arrived  from  Toalon  and  Marseille, 
and  the  French  commanders  gradually  re- 
sumed the  ofl^nsive.  General  Demischels 
made  a  successful  nuszia  upon  a  tribe  of 
Domade  Arabs,  slew  300  men,  and  carried  off 
the  women  and  children  safely  to  Oran, 
though  sorely  pressed  during  his  retreat  by  the 
gathering  tnbes ;  who,  filing  to  rescue  their 
nnfortunato  relatives  by  the  sword,  purchased 
them  of  'the  general  a  few  days  atterwards. 
Much  desultory  fighting  ensued,  with  varied 
and  generally  indecisive  results;  but  the 
French,  notwithstanding,  persistently  ex- 
tended themselves  along  the  coast-line,  both 
east  and  west,  of  Algiers.  Qeneral  the 
Count  d'£mon  had  succeeded  the  Duke  of 
Rovigo  in  the  chief  command,  with  the  title 
of  Governor-general  of  the  French  Possessions 
in  Africa ;  and  uuder  his  administration,  the 
maritime  state  of  Arzew,  and  the  important 
town  of  Mostaganem,  eastwards  of  Oran,  were 
wrested  from  the  Arabs.  An  expedition  direct 
from  Toulon  encountered  and  defeated  the 
Kabyles  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  Little 
Atlas,  and  captured  Bouteyah.  In  pursuance, 
however,  of  tne  policy  announced  at  this  time 
by  Marshal  Soult  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
in  reply  to  General  Clausel,  that  France  had 
no  intention  or  wish  to  seize  upon  the  interior 
of  Algeria,  and  merely  intended  keeping  pos- 
session of  a  number  of  strong  positions  on  the 
sea-board,  negotiations  were  opened  with 
Abd-el-Kader ;  and  ultimately  a  treaty  was 
concluded  with  the  new  prince  of  the  Faithful, 
by  which  he  was  solemnly  recognised  as  the 
lawful  emir  of  the  province  of  Mascara,  with 
the  exception  of  Oran,  Arzew,  and  Mosta- 
jHinera,  and  the  immediately  adjacent  land. 
The  Shelliff  was  to  be  his  eastern  boundary. 

This  treaty  was  much  cavillied  at  in  France, 
as  having  a  direct  tendency  to  swell  the 
prestige  and  enhance  the  authority  of  the 
emir  with  his  turbulent,  fonatical  countrymen 
—  a  criticism  fully  bom  out  by  the  result. 
It  was  not,  however,  very  long  observed. 
Abd-el-Kader,  urged  by  the  impatient  dam-^ 
ors  of  his  Arabs,  to  which  his  own  eager  am- 
bition gave  willing  audience,  to  renew  the 
holy  war  against  the  intrusive  inBdel,  crossed 
the  Shelliff  (1835)  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
force,  burning  with  &naticism,  and  individu- 
ally brave  enough,  but  withal  little  formidable 
in  open  fighting  to  French  or  any  other  Euro- 
pean troops.  General  Tr^zel,  lefb  Oran  to 
encounter  the  audacious  emir,  but,  after 
marching  and  countermarching  for  several 
days  in  vain  search  of  his  enemy,  was  debating 
whether  it  might  not  be  advisable  to  abandon 
the  seemingly  hopeless  attempt  to  bring  the 
wary  Anb  to  action,  when  an  unforeseen  and 
tempting  chance  presented  itself.  The  army 
was  halted  on  the  plain  of  Frigur,  where  an 
Arab  presented  himself,  and  oflbred,  for  a  cer- 


tain reward,  to  condnct  the  French  general  by 
a  short  route  direct  to  the  emir^s  camp.  Gen- 
eral Tr^l  yielded  to  the  temptation,  tiie 
army  was  immediately  put  in  motion,  and 
the  troops  pressed  forwara  with  alacrity  and 
vigor.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  'day,  the 
leading  column  found  themselves  entering 
upon  a  spongy  morass,  and  the  more  desper- 
ately they  stru^led  onwards  to  reach  the 
firm  ground,  whion  the  guide  assured  them 
was  only  a  few  yards  further  on,  the  deeper 
both  men  and  horses  floundered  and  sank  in 
the  mud,  till  at  last  they  were  up  to  their 
bellies  in  the  yielding  soil.  Suddenly  the 
traitorous  Arab  disappeared  through  a  coppice 
(lailUs),  unharmed  by  the  shower  of  balls  sent 
hastily  after  him,  which,  a  moment  after, 
were  replied  to  hj  &  tempest  of  the  same 
missiles  from  the  flanking  woods,  where  Abd- 
el-Kader  ha4  been  for  some  hours  impatiently 
awaiting  the  French  advance.  Fortunately, 
the  rearguard  had  not  yet  entered  the  treach- 
erous bog,  and  its  fire  checking  that  of  the 
ambushed  Arabs,  the  main  body  of  the  troops 
were  extricated  frem  their  perilous  position, 
though  not  without  considerable  loss  both  in 
men  and  material.  The  French  army  passed 
the  night  on  the  banks  of  the  Sig,  and  at 
earliest  dawn  General  Tr^zel  marched,  as  he 
thought,  towards  Arzew,  on  the  sea-coast.* 
He  followed  the  course  of  the  Makta,  a  stream 
which,  during  a  part  of  its  flow,  does  lead 
towards  Arzew,  but  by  insensible  windings 
turns  away  for  some  leagues  in  a  totally  du- 
ferent  direction.  The  way  seemed  Ions,  still 
the  troops  marched  on  undoubtingly,  tiu  they 
came  to  the  entrance  of  a  long  narrow  defile, 
shut  in  on  each  side  by  precipitous  lofty  rocks, 
where  some  hesitation  was  manifested.  It 
appeared,  however,  of  necessity  that  the  ugly 
pass  should  be  threaded  ;  there  was  no  enemy 
to  be  seen,  and  the  march  was  resumed  in  the 

Quickest  military  time.  Two  thirds  of  the 
istance  had  been  accomplished,  when  tumult- 
uous cries  high  overhead,  as  if  a  multitude  of 
mocking  voices  were  calling  to  them  firom  the 
clouds,  caused  the  soldiers  to  raise  their  eyes 
and  see  the  heights  crowded  with  exultant 
Arabs.  The  checked  pulse  had  scarcely  iime 
to  beat  again  before  huge  stones,  enormous 
fragments  of  rock,  came  bounding,  leaping, 
thundering  down  —  a  granite  hail-tempest, 
to  which  no  resistance  could  be  opposed, 
accompanied  by  the  pattering  of  musxetty, 
not  less  fatal  in  its  efieots,  though  not  so 
terrifying  to  the  imaj;ination,  as  huge  jagged 
masses  of  rook  whirling  thsough  the  air ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  dreadful  pass  was  heaped 
with  the  dead  and  writhing  bodies  of  men  and 
horses.  The  march  of  Sie  troops,  hurried 
firom  the  first,  fell  rapidly  into  confusion,  and 
presently  became  an  utter  rout,  the  soldiers 
casting  away  even  their  arms  in  frantic  anx- 
iety to  escape  what  seemed  almost  inevitable 
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deefcroetian.  HappOr  far  them,  the  panuit  of 
the  Arabs  waa  checked  by  their  eagemeae  for 
booty,  or  the  Iobb  of  1200  aoldien,  besides 
oaissons,  eannon,  baggage,  Ac.,  woald  have 
be«i  nothing  like  the  extent  of  the  misfivtune. 
This  thiuderous  bumness  is  Abdrel-E^ader's 
great  battle  of  Makta ;  it  was  a  sarpriae,  a 
massacre,  perfectly  justified  no  doubt  by  the 
usages  of  war,  bat  a  battle  it  cannot  be  called. 
The  exultation  of  the  emir,  though  quite 
natural,  was  absurd  in  its  exaggeration.  He 
had  slain  French  troops,  but  he  bad  not 
beaten,  as  be  boasted,  a  fVench  army,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  had  not  encountered  one. 

Toe  shock  of  this  disaster  vibrated  painfully 
through  every  vein  of  military  France,  ana 
signal  vengeance,  it  was  raomptl^f  agreed, 
should  be  taken  on  the  perfioious  emir.  Gen- 
eral Clausers  reasoning  upon  the  folly  of  at- 
tempting to  quell  the  ^byles  and  An,he  by 
a  few  settlements  along  the  coast,  came  sud- 
denly into  remembrance  and  favor,  and  that 
officer  was  himself  despatched  to  the  scene  of 
action  with  reinforcements  and  Ur^  discre- 
tionary powers.  As  it  was  determined  that 
Mascara,  the  emir*s capital,  should  be  stormed, 
as  a  setH>ff  against  Makta,  and  there  could  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  of  success  in  such  an  en- 
terprise, the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Louis  Philippe's 
eldest  son,  was  sent  over  to  participate  in  the 
glory  thereof.  Abd-el-Kader,  after  vainly  at- 
tempting to  arrest  the  maich  of  the  French 
troops  at  the  Sig,  and  subse<]|uently  at  the 
Habrah,  abandoned  Mascara  to  its  fate,  which 
was  first  to  be  plundered  by  bands  of  hostile 
Arabs,  and  afterwards  fired  (December  9, 
1836)  by  the  French  army ;  which  done.  Gen- 
eral Glausel  returned  to  Algiers,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  to  France. 

The  measure  of  vengeance  for  Makta  was 
not  yet  full ;  and  afW  permitting  himself  only 
a  few  weeks'  breathing-time.  General  CUusel 
led  his  army  against  Tlemecen,  the  emir's 
second  capital,  on  the  confines  of  the  Sahara, 
and  100  miles,  in  a  south-westerly  direction, 
firom  Oran.  This  city  he  also  found  aban- 
doned by  the  emir  and  his  Arabs,  who  had 
withdrawn  into  the  eastern  mountains.  The 
Moore  received  the  French  with  resigned  in- 
difierenoe;  the  Jews  and  Kooloolis,  the  latter 
of  whom  garrisoned  the  Kasibah  or  citadel, 
with  acclamations.  The  citadel  was  at  once 
•urrendered  to  the  French  general,  who,  afler 
making  arrangsments  for  the  safe-keeping  and 
government  ck  the  city,  returned  to  A^ers 
bv  the  valley  of  the  Skelliff,  on  the  south  of 
toe  little  AtUs,  and  consequently  through 
the  Pass  of  Teneah,  between  which  and  the 
Algerian  ci^ital  he  caused  a  miiitair  road  to 
bo  construoted.  A  garrison  was  len  in  Tle- 
mecen, under  the  command  of  Oolonel,  now 
General  Cavaignao;  and  Jussuf,  oolonel  of 
Snahis,  was  charged  with  the  collection  of 
500,000  francs,  ordered  by  General  Glausel  to 


be  levied  upon  the  inhabitants  that  had  so 
well  received  him.  A  more  unscrupulous 
agent  than  the  oolonel  of  Spahis  could  not 
have  been  selected,  and  the  Moors  and  Jews 
of  Tlemecen  were  both  numerous  and  wealthy ; 
yet,  spite  of  all  Jussuf  could  do  in  the  way  of 
ransacking,  plundering,  and  threatening,  only 
the  value  of  100,000  francs  could  be  obtaineil, 
and  that  chiefly  consisting  in  finger  and  ear 
nn^,  and  other  fi^male  ornaments.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  tribute  was  formally  remitted* 

These  successes  gave  a  permanently  bolder 
tone  and  wider  aim  to  French- African  policy. 
General  Glausel  was  directed  to  organize  a 
powerful  expedition  against  Gonstantina,  with 
the  avowed  object  of  annexing  that  city,  and 
the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  province  which 
bears  its  name,  to  the  French  dominions  in 
fiict  as  well  as  theory.  Success  was  deemed 
so  certain,  that  Gdonel  Jussuf  was  named 
bey  of  the  menaced  city  long  before  the  army 
commenced  its  march  towards  it;  and  in 
November,  1837,  the  Duo  de  Nemours  came 
over  to  share  the  fiune  of  an  assured  conquest. 
The  result  signally 'rebuked  these  confident 
boastines.  Gonstuitina  was  numerously  gar- 
risoned dj  the  Turks  and  Eabyles,  who  foueht 
under  the  rad  flag  of  Algiers  ;  and  the  usuidly 
brilliant  and  impetuous,  if  not  very  stobb(nti, 
valor  of  the  French  troops,  would  seem  to 
have  been  chilled  and  weakened  by  the  ter- 
rific hail  and  snow  storm  which  they  en- 
countered upon  the  high  land  whereon  Gon- 
stantina is  built ;  for  the  assaults  directed  by 
the  general  upon  the  gates  £1  Gantar  and  £l 
Raba,  feeble  and  ill-sustiiined,  were  easily 
repulsed ;  and  so  discouraged  were  the  troops, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  order  an  immediate 
retreat.  A  confused  and  hurried  one  it  proved, 
involving  much  loss,  and  afibrdingAlgiers  the 
strange  spectacle  of  a  numerous  French  army 
chased  to  its  very  gates  by  a  crowd  of  undis- 
ciplined triumphant  Kabyles !  The  usual 
penalty  of  non-success,  well  or  ill-deserved, 
awaited  (General  Glausel ;  he  was  recalled, 
spite  of  his  earnest  entreaties  to  be  permitted 
an  opportunity  of  retrieving  his  tarnished 
reputation.  <'  What,"  wrote  the  indignant 
general,  **  would  be  now  the  fame  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  had  the  British  government 
recalled  him  after  the  failure  before  Burgos  ?" 
The  angry  absurdity  of  the  comparison  is 
very  amusing ;  and,  as  the  fVench  ministry 
were  unmoved  by  his  appeal,  we  may  fairly 
presume  that  they  also  aemurred  to  the  per- 
mct  appositeness  of  the  illustration. 

In  the  mean  time.  General  Bugeaud  had 
been  winning  his  first  African  laurels.  By  a 
rapid  march  along  the  sea-coast,  he  relieved 
Oran  from  the  .^bs,  hj  whom  it  was  be- 
leaeoered ;  and  then  turning  south-westward, 
he  hastened  to  the  succor  of  General  Gavaignac, 
who  had  been  for  several  months  cooped  up  in 
Tlemecen,  indicting  on  his  way  a  heavy  defeat 
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opoQ  Abd-6l-Eader  ia  person,  by  whom  he 
was  attacked  whilst  crossing  the  Sikhah. 
On  this  occasion,  it  should  be  remembered,  to 
General  Bugead's  honor,  the  first  saooessful 
attempt  was  made  to  prevent  the  native  aux- 
iliaries of  the  French,  the  Zouaves  and  Spahis, 
from  decapitating  the  prisoners  that  fell  with- 
in their  power.  General  Bugeaud  was  quick 
enough  to  save  the  lives  of  thirty  of  them ; 
and  he  interdicted,  under  no  less  a  penalty 
than  death  to  the  offender,  such  practices  in 
future.  General  Cavaignac  was  relieved,  and 
Bugeaud  returned  to  France — a  UetUenant- 
general. 

General  Danr^mont  obtained  the  A&ioan 
command ;  and  as  it  was  deemed  imperatively 
necessary  to  efiace  the  failure  before  Constan- 
tina  by  the  capture  of  that  city,  preparations, 
civil  as  well  as  military,  were  oiligently  set 
on  foot,  which  once  matured,  would  leave  no 
doubt  of  triumph.  The  expeditionary  army 
was  to  be  composed  of  between  20,000  and 
30,000  men ;  but  even  that  amount  of  force 
•might  prove  inadequate  while  Abd-el-Eader's 
numerous  and  daring,  and,  though  frequently 
defeated,  still  formidable  forces,  ranged  the 
open  countrjr.  Divide  et  impera  is  a  maxim 
seldom  lost  sight  of  by  civilized  ministries ; 
.and  in  this  crisis  of  Algerian  affikirs,  it  was 
acted  upon  with  great  success  by  the  cabinet 
of  Paris.  General  Bueeaud,  who  had  already 
made  himself  respected  by  Abd-el-Kader,  was 
despatched  to  Africa  with  orders  to  arrange  a 
truce  with  the  emir  —  peace  was  the  word 
tued  —  upon  any  terms  short  of  the  surrender 
of  the  sea-line  cities  in  the  actual  possession 
of  France.  This  was  the  turning-point  in  the 
emir's  career,  and  it  argues  ill  for  his  patri- 
otism, worse  for  his  sagacity,  that  he  per- 
mitted a  personal  repugnance  to  the  Turkish 
Bey  of  Constantina,  and  a  revengeful  long- 
ing to  punish  the  Arab  tribes  that  had  re- 
fused him  tribute,  and  defied  his  authority,  to 
seduce  him  into  making  peace  with  the  French 
invader  at  the  very  and  only  moment  his 
hostility  might  have  been  efiective.  General 
Bugeaud,  escorted  by  10,000  men,  met  the 
emir  on  the  banks  of  the  Tafha,  where  a 
treaty  of  peace  (May  30, 1837)  was  speedily 
agreed  upon  between  the  high  contracting 
parties.  The  terms,  readily  consented  to  by 
the  French  envoy,  were  such  as  could  only 
have  been  dictated  by  the  emir  if  a  ooimueror, 
holding  the  very  existence  of  France,  in  Al- 
geria, in  his  hands.  This  alone,  did  he  pos- 
sess the  clear  iiftellect  imputed  to  him  by 
generous  natures,  prone  to  magnifv  into 
greatness  the  most  ordinary  qualities  of  those 
who,  after  bravely  combating,  fail  in  a  just 
4sau8e,  should  have  su£Sced  to  reveal  the  arti- 
fice employed  against  him.  He  was  not  only 
reconfirmed  Emir  of  Mascara,  but  created 
£mir  of  Titteri.  Tlemecen  and  Medeyah 
were  surrendered  to  him,  and  his  boun(iary 


was  to  be  the  ridge  of  the '  Northern  Atlas  f 
In  &ct,  France  merely  afifected  to  retain 
Algiers,  Mosta^nem,  Oran,  Bona,  and  other 
sea-stations^  whilst  preparing  to  march  inland 
to  Constantina!  The  treaty  was  signed; 
General  Bugeaud  returned  in  triumph  to 
Paris ;  Abd-el-Kader  commenced  his  prepa- 
rations fiar  the  punishment  of  the  refractory 
Arabs ;  and  General  Danr^mont,  accompa- 
nied by  the  Duo  de  Nemours,  marched  with 
the  assured  step  of  a  conoueror  upon  Con- 
stantina. The  garrison  of  lurks  and  Kabyles 
again  ofiered  a  stout  resistance,  but  not  with 
the  same  good-fortune  as  before.  General 
Danr^mont  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  whilst 
speaking  to  the  Duo  de  Nemours ;  and  the 
direction  of  the  siege  devolved  upon  General 
Valine.  Finally,  toe  city  was  stormed,  and 
after  a  .deadly  struggle,  continued  from  the 
breach  along  the  narrow  streets,  captured; 
and  the  Due  de  Nemours  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  palace  of  the  bey,  who  had  es- 
caped to  Tunis.  « 

Abd-el-Kader,  on  his  part,  was  equally 
successful.  The  defection  from  his  authority 
had  been  extensive.  His  uncle,  Sidi  Aby  Ben 
Taleb,  not  only  disputed  his  descent  from  the 
Prophet,  and  miraculous  gifts,  which,  con- 
sidering that  he,  Sidi  Aby  Ben  Taleb,  had  been 
one  of  the  fiimily-council,  is  not  so  surprising, 
but  positively  refused  to  pay  his  nephew  trib- 
ute, or,  as  our  accustomed  tongues  would  say, 
taxes.  He  thus  expressed  himself  in  a  letter 
which  subsequently  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French :  **  Thou  wert  nothing  before  the  arrival 
of  the  army  of  the  French — thou  wert  nothing 
before  thou  madest  a  peace  with  those  un- 
believers. I  was  greater  and  holier  than  thou ; 
and  it  was  in  the  bope  of  usurping  my  author- 
ity, 0  Abd-el-Kader !  that  thou  madest  a  treaty 
with  the  Christians.  When  thou  thoughte9t 
thyself  great  enough,  thou  brokest  the  treaty 
with  the  French,  and  thou  wilt  that  we  should 
acknowledge  thee  for  our  sultan.  But  I  have 
ever  been  sreater  and  holier  than  thou,  and 
never  will  I  bow  before  thee ;  neither  will  I  pay 
the  tribute  which  thy  horsemen  demand  in  thy 
name.*' 

Bravely  as  these  words  sounded,  Sidi  Aby 
Ben  Taleb  was  compelled  to  py  his  nephew 
tribute,  and  was  very  glad  to  be  let  off  with  no 
worse  punishment  for  his  contumacy ;  and  after 
a  protracted  stru^le,  the  emir  succeeded  in 
overcoming  all  his  domestic  foes.  His  chief 
adversaries  were  Sidi-el-Aulid,  Mustanha  Ben 
Ismael,  and  Moressa  Ben  Kaoui.  The  first 
was  early  slain,  the  second  perished  in  battle, 
and  Moressa  Ben  Kaoui  was  driven  ipto  tha 
Desert.  This  home-campaign  employed  tbs 
emir  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth ;  and  it  was 
not  till  January,  1839,  that  the  Arab  and  tha 
Frenchman,  disembarrassed  of  other  foes, again 
confronted  each  other — ^both  with  the  flush  of 
yiotory  upoa  their  brows,  matually-courteoQli 
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words  upon  their  lips,  and  hate  and  scorn  in 
their  hearts,  ready  to  leap  forth,  like  their 
B words,  at  the  first  favorable  opportunity,  and 
npon  the  8li£;htest  provocation.  The  emir  sent 
Ueneral  Valine  the  journal  of  his  recent  tri- 
umphs, compiled  by  L^on  Roche,  a  young 
Frenchman,  who  had  acted  as  his  secretary 
during  the  war ;  and  the  French  general  sent 
in  return  spme  handsome  presents  to  the  emir. 

The  first  overt  provocation  to  a  renewal  of 
hostilities  was  no  doubt  given  on  thb  occasion 
by  the  French.  In  May,  1839,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  arrived  in  Algeria,  visited  Constantina 
surrounded  by  a  brilliant  cortege,  and  after 
distributing  a  profusion  of  decorations  amongst 
the  leading  Moors,  marched  with  ostentatious 
triumph  through  the  Biban  and  the  Iron  Gates 
—  a  remarkable  and  lofty  pass  in  the  central 
Atlas  chain  —  and,  disdainful  alike  of  license 
or  apology,  through  the  territory  of  the  Emir 
of  Titteri  and  the  Col  de  Teneah,  back  to 
Algiers.  Abd-el-Eader's  preparations  were 
not  yet  complete,  and  he  simply  protested 
a^inst  the  violation  of  his  territory  by  his 
highness  of  Orleans.  This  was  laughed  at  — 
not  so  the  second  holy  war  proclaimed  by 
Abd-el-Rader  in  Ithe  following  October,  the 
first  huge  wave  of  which,  as  m  1833,  swept 
the  open  country  with  resistless  violence .  The 
unfortunate  cultivators  of  the  Metidjah  were 
sabred,  and  their  dwellings  given  to  the  flames, 
and  many  isolated  detachments  of  French 
troops  were  overwhelmed  and  destroyed ;  but, 
AS  at  the  former  period,  steady  bravery  and 
discipline  ^aduaily  prevailed  against  the 
fluctuating  impulses  of  fanatical  enthusiasm ; 
and  the  Kabyles  and  Arabs  were  driven  back 
to  the  festnesses  of  the  Atlas,  where,  during 
three  years,  a  war  of  razzias  and  guerilla  ad- 
venture raged  with  varying  fortune  but  equal 
ferocity  on  both  sides. 

It  was  soon  after  the  commencement  of  this 
second  holy  war,  that  the  brilliant  afi^air  of 
Mazagran  occurred,  which,  in  the  language 
of  the  Paris  papers,  flashed  like  a  gleam  of 
lightning  {coup  d  iclair)  athwart  the  deep 
gloom  of  the  African  war,  and  covered  Gap- 
tain  Le  Li^vre  and  his  heroic  companions 
with  imperishable  glory.  According  to  the 
publishea  reports,  to  which  it  almost  seemed 
there  would  be  no  end,  Captain  Le  li^vre, 
commanding  the  10th  Company  of  the  Battal- 
ion of  Africa,  numbering  123  young  soldiers, 
was  posted  on  the  1st  of  February,  1840,  at 
the  small  military  poet  of  Mazagran,  distant 
somewhat  less  than  two  leagues  by  the  road 
---much  less  in  a  direct  line  —  from  the  gar- 
rison-town of  Mostaganem,  on  the  coast. 
Mazagran  mounted  one  piece  of  artillery,  a 
4-pounder ;  and,  besides  a  burcl  of  gunpow- 
der in  the  magazine,  the  garrison  had  a  sup- 
ply of  30,000  ball-cartridges.  Towards  even- 
ing, on  the  1st  of  February,  the  post  was  sud- 
denly attacked  by  15,000  horsemen  under  Ben 


Khami,  who,  moreover,  were  furnished  with 
two  pieces  of  cannon  —  8-pounders.  At  the 
first  shock,  fourteen  standards  were  planted 
on  the  wall  of  the  devoted  fortress,  and,  but 
for  the  close,  rapid,  murderous  fire  of  the  10th 
Company,  it  must  have  been  carried  at  once. 
As  it  was,  the  fierce  billowy  sea  of  Arabs  was 
hurled  back,  scattered  into  spray  as  from  a 
rock ;  and  the  same  fate  attended  their  efibrts, 
which  were  incessant  during  the  rest  of  the 
night,  the  following  day,  and  night  again. 
Colonel  Dubuessil,  who  commanded  at  Moe* 
ti^anem,  continued  not  only  unaccountably 
blind  to  the  near  presence  of  15,000  cavalry, 
but  to  the  incessant  roar  of  the  cannon,  and 
the  interminable  flashes  of  musketry  ;  whilst 
the  continuity  of  the  attack,  as  well  as  how 
thoroughly  the  post  was  encircled,  is  made 
evident  by  the  fact,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
send  a  messenger  to  Mostaganem,  to  warn  the 
supine  French  commander  of  the  peril  of  his 
countrymen.  One  apprehension  alone  dia^ 
quieted  Captain  Le  Lidvre  —  would  his  ammu^ 
nition  last  till  either  the  garrison  were  relieved^ 
or  the  Arabs  driven  offf  During  a  brief  in- 
terval of  quiet,  the  cartridges  that  remained 
were  counted,  and  Captain  Le  Li^vre  addressed 
his  soldiers  in  the  following  words :  — 
"  Frenchmen,  comrades,  friends  1  there  are 
only  ten  thousand  cartridges  left.  I  propose 
continuing  the  defence  tiutheyare  exhausted. 
I  shall  then  fire  the  barrel  of  gunpowder  in 
the  magazine,  too  happy  to  die  for  our  coun- 
try.   Vive  U  France!^* 

''Vive  la  France!"  echoed  the  excited 
soldiers,  with  wild  enthusiasm,  and,  rushing 
back  to  the  walls,  reopened  their  terrific  fire 
upon  the  astounded  assailants,  scarcely  a 
bullet  sent  amongst  whom,  from  their  crowded 
numbers,  failing  of  its  aim ;  the  slaughter 
amongst  them  may  therefore  bo  approximately 
estimated  by  the  number  of  used-up  cartridges. 
Two  more  days  and  niglits  the  desperate  ooi^ 
test  continuea,  when,  and  not  an  hour  too 
soon,  for  the  cartridges  were  almost  exhausted, 
Dubuessil  heard  in  some  way  of  what  was 
going  on  at  Mazagran,  marched  to  its  relief, 
and  the  surviving  Arabs  fled ! 

The  foregoing  is  really  a  cold,  weak  summary 
of  the  details  of  the  extraordinary  aflSiir,  as 
published  in  the  Moniieur  and  the  non- 
official  Paris  papers.  Captain  L»  Li^vre  was 
made  a  commandant,  and  had  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  conferred  upon  him .  Nothing 
else  was  talked  of  for  many  weeks  ;  a  huge 
mimic  Mazagran  was  got  up  in  the  Champs 
Elys^s  —  it  was  stamped  upon  paper-hang- 
ings, pocket  handkerchief,  painted  upon  the 
scenes  of  theatres,  engraved  in  every  variety 
of  style;  and  Mazagran  pantaloons,  hats, 
gloves,  shawls,  &c.,  oecame  instantly  and 
universally  the  vogue.  At  length  it  be^an  to 
be  whispered,  that  the  officer  commanding  at 
MoBtaganem  had  demanded  a  court-martial 
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either  upon  himself  o)r  Captain  Li^vre,  no- 
body knew  exactly  which,  for  the  Paris 
napers,  like  the  momteur  Algirien  from  the 
nrst,  had  suddenly  become  religiously  silent 
npon  the  subject.  Next  it  was  said,  that  the 
■absoription  raised  for  the  widows  and  or- 
phans of  the  fallen  heroes  was  to  be  returned 
— not  a  single  soldier  of  the  10th  battalion  of 
Africa  having  been  either  slain  or  wounded 
in  the  terrible  defence  of  Mazagran  !  finally, 
the  London  Morning  Chronicle  boldly  pro- 
claimed and  challenged  the-  French  govern- 
ment, day  ader  day,  to  contradict  its  state- 
ment —  that  the  Mazagran  story  was  a  flam, 
an  invention  from  end  to  end !  Only  one 
Paris  newspaper,  Le  National,  reprinted  the 
Chroniclers  exposure,  evidently  derived  from 
un(juestionable  authority,  and  c(emanded  expla- 
nation of  the  government.  The  ^vernment 
answered  not  a  word  —  all  allusion  to  the 
subject  was  dropped  by  general  consent,  and 
has  not  since  been  revived ;  Captain  La  Lidvre 
the  while  keeping  the  step  in  rank  he  had 
acquired,  his  cross,  and  a  handsome  sword 
presented  to  him  by  the  merchants  of  Mar- 
seille. Who  the  hoax  originated  in,  it  would 
be  idle  to  inquire  — possibly  the  eovemment, 
desirous  of  relieving  the  public  anxiety 
relative  to  the  renewed  and  formidable  out- 
break in  Algeria  by  a  well^ot-up  if  somewhat 
extravagant  popular  fiction ;  but  whoever 
its  author  may  do,  it  ofkn  only  a  more  fla- 
grant proof  than  others,  of  the  bold  impunity 
with  which  African  army  news  has  been  ha- 
bitually got  up  and  seasoned  to  the  palate  of 
the  French  people.  Real  fighting,  however, 
if  not  of  the  super-hum anly  heroic  Mazagran 
kind,  had  begun  in  serious  earnest. 

General  Bugeaud,  who  had  replaced  Mar 
■hal  Valine,  organized  a  plan  of  campaign 
by  movable  columns,  radiating  from  Algiers, 
Oran,  and  Constantina ;  and,  having  100,000 
excellent  soldiers  at  his  disposal,  the  results, 
as  against  the  emir,  were  slowly  but  surely 
effixstive.  General  N^grler  at  Constantina, 
Changamier  amongst  the  Hadjouts  about 
Medeyah  and  Mllianah,  Cavaignao  andLamo- 
riei^re  in  Oran,  carried  out  the  commander- 
!n-chiers  instructions  with  untiring  energy 
and  perseverance  ;  and,  in  the  sprinz  of  1843, 
the  Duo  d*Aumale,  in  company  with  General 
Changamier,  surprised  the  emir's  camp,  in 
the  absence  of  the  greater  part  of  his  force,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  himself  escaped. 
Not  long  aflerwaras,  he  took  refuge  in 
Morocco,  excited  the  fanatical  passions  of  the 
populace  of  that  empire,  and  thereby  forced 
Its  ruler,  Mulei-Abd-er-Haman,  much  gainst 
his  own  inclination,  into  a  war  with  ^unce 


and   Mogador   b^  the  Prince  de  Joinville. 
I^pon  this  occasioDi  an  understaading  was 


come  to  with  Great  Britain,  by  which  the 
retention  of  Algeria  by  France  was  acquiesced 
in,  upon  the  agreed  condition  that  the  French 
dominion  should  not  be  extended  either  east 
or  west  —  in  other  words,  that  the  indepen- 
dence of  Morocco  and  Tunis  should  be  respect- 
ed. The  governor-general  returned  to  Paris 
soon  after  his  victory  of  Isly,  which  made 
him  a  peer  and  marshal  of  France,  but  not 
till  he  nad  token  measures  for  encircling  the 
plain  of  the  Metidjah  with  a  wall,  ditch,  and 
chain  of  block-houses,  for  the  much-needed 
protection  of  its  stiU  sparsely  scattered  culti- 
vators—  nearly  one-half  of  whom,  by  th% 
way,  are  Spaniards  and  Germans. 

The  star  of  Abd-el-Kader's  military  lift 
had  not  yet  finally  set,  though  obscured  by 
clouds,  and  rapidly  nearing  the  western 
horizon.  The  struggle  amidst  the  hills  was 
maintained  by  his  partisans  with  scarcely 
abated  vigor,  even  whilst  he  himself  still 
lingered  at  the  half-friendly,  half-hostile  court 
of  Morocco ;  and  it  was  nothing  doubted 
that  the  emir  would  make  yet  another  trial  of 
his  fortune  before  abandoning  the  unequal 
strugde  in  despair.  There  is  only  one  inci- 
dent m  this  intermediate,  desultory  warfare 
which  it  is  essential  to  reproduce  in  these 
pages,  but  that  one  is  of  so  terribly  significant 
a  character,  that  it  cannot  be  omitted  in  a 
paper  designed  to  give  the  reader  a  true  im- 
pression ofthe  character  of  the  war  in  Algeria. 
We  will  endeavor  to  state  it  without  preju- 
dice or  exaggeration.  On  the  night  of  the 
12(h  June,  lo45,  about  three  months  before 
Marshal  Bugeaud  left  Algeria,  Colonels  Pe- 
liasier  and  bt.  Amaud,  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable force,  attempted  a  razzia  upon  the 
tribe  of  Ben-Ouled-Riah,  numberiug,  in  men, 
women,  and  children,  about  700  persons. 
This  was  in  the  Dahrah.  The  Arabs  escaped 
the  first  clutch  of  their  pursuers,  and  when 
hard-pressed,  as  they  soon  were,  took  refuge 
in  the  cave  of  Ehartani,  which  had  some 
odor  of  sanctity  about  it ;  some  holy  man  or 
maraboot  had  lived  and  died  there,  we  be- 
lieve. The  French  troops  came  up  quickly  to 
the  entrance,  and  the  Arabs  were  summoned 
to  surrender.  They  made  no  reply  ;  possibly 
they  did  not  hear  the  summons,  or  perhaps 
the  courage  of  despair  had  steeled  them  to 
await  the  attack  or  their  foes,  however  nu- 
merous and  sure  of  ultimate  victory  those 
foes  might  be,  and  endeavor  to  sell  their  lives 
as  dearly  as  possible  in  the  holy  and  vantage 
flX)und  they  had  happilv  reached.  Colonds 
Pelissier  and  St.  Amaud  would  certainly  not 
have  been  justified  in  sacrificing  the  lives  of 
the  soldiers  under  their  command  by  attempt- 
ing to  force  a  passfu;e  through  windings  and 
intricacies  throngedwith  armed  and  desperate 
men  ;  but,  as  there  was  no  other  outlet  firom 
the  cave  than  that  by  which  the  Arabs  entered* 
a  few  hours'  patienoe  must  have  been  re* 
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warded  by  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
imprisoned  tribe.  Colonels  Pelissier  and  St. 
Arnaud  were  desirous  of  a  speedier  result ; 
and,  by  their  order,  an  immense  fire  was 
kindled  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  fed 
sedulously  during  the  summer  night  with 
wood,  grass,  reeds,  anything  that  would  help 
to  keep  up  the  volume  of  smoke  and  flame 
which  the  wind  drove  in  roaring,  whirling 
eddies  into  the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  It  was 
too  late  now  fur  the  unfortunate  Arabs  to 
offer  to  surrender.  The  discharge  of  a  cannon 
would  not  have  been  heard  in  the  roar  of 
that  huge  blast-furnace,  much  less  smoke- 
stranelea  cries  of  human  agony.  The  fire 
was  kept  well  up  throughout  the  night ;  and 
when  the  day  had  fullv  dawned,  the  then  ex- 
piring embers  were  kicked  aside,  and  as  soon 
as  a  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  render  the 
air  of  the  silent  cave  breathable,  some  soldiers 
were  directed  to  ascertain  how  matters  were 
within.  They  were  gone  but  a  few  minutes, 
and  they  came  back,  we  are  told,  pale, 
trembling,  terrified,  hardly  daring,  it  seemed, 
to  confront  the  light  of  day.  No  wonder  they 
trembled  and  look^  pale.  They  had  found 
all  the  Arabs  dead — men,  women,  chil- 
dren, all  dead !  had  beheld  them  lying  just 
as  death  had  found  and  left  them ;  the  old 
man  grasping  his  gray  beard;  the  younger 
one,  grim,  rigid,  stem  as  iron  with  fanatic 
hatred  and  despair ;  the  dead  motlier  clasping 
her  dead  child  with  the  steel  gripe  oi  the 
last  struggle,  when  aU  gave  way  but  her 
strong  love ! 

This  is  no  fancy  picture ;  it  is  the  plain 
record  of  an  indisputable,  undisputed  fact, 
justified  on  the  elastic  plea  of  necessity.  The 
French  ministry  of  the  day,  moreover,  in 
order  to  mark,  it  seemed,  their  contempt  for 
the  indignant  clamor  which  the  recital  of  the 
dreadful  deed  excited  in  France,  as  well  as  in 
other  civilized  communities,  actually  re- 
warded, with  an  air  of  courageous  defiance  of 
public  opinion,  which  but  thinly  masked  the 
real  pusiiianimity  of  their  conduct —  the  favor 
of  the  army  being  in  issue — Messieurs  Pelis- 
iier  and  St.  Arnaud  with  a  step  in  their  pro- 
fession !  It  was  in  reference  to  this  tragedy 
that  Marshal  Soult  used  the  words  we  have 
before  quoted — **  that  what  would  be  a  crime 
against  civilization  in  Europe,  might  be  a 
justifiable  necessity  in  Africa."  In  a  subse- 
quent debate  upon  the  afllurs  of  Algeria,  an 
eminent  Frencii  statesman  observed,  amidst 
the  loud  cheering  of  the  National  Assembly, 
"  that  he  was  reconciled  to  the  enormous 
•acrifices  required  of  France  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  African  colony,  by  the  value  he  attached 
to  the  warlike  experience  and  habits  the 
IVench  army  had  acquired  there.*'  It  is  sel- 
dom that  eloquent  sentences  are  so  speedily 
and  strikingly  illustrated  as  in  this  instance, 
the  morning  of  the  2d  of  December, \185I, 


having  seen  both  the  orator  and  his  applaud- 
ing audience  seized  and  hurried  to  prison  by 
soldiers  whose  habits  had  been  contracted  in 
Algeria,  acting  under  the  orders  of  colonel,  by 
that  time  GJeneral,  St.  Arnaud,  and  minister 
of  war  !  A  more  luminous  commentary  upon 
the  dangerous  unsoundness  of  Marshal  Sonlt's 
geographical  ethics,  and  the  folly  of  supposing 
that,  to  decorate  men  for  outraging  humanity 
in  AJ&ica,  is  to  train  them  to  respect  law  and 
rizht  in  Europe,  could  hardly  be  imagined. 

We  now  turn  the  last  page  as  jet  written 
of  Abd-el-E[ader*s  public  life.  Driven ,  at  the 
instance  of  France,  from  the  cities  of  Morocco, 
he  still  lingered  on  its  half-desert  frontiers, 
and  gradually  drew  together  a  considerable 
force.  If  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  did  not  wish 
to  involve  himself  in  another  war  with  France, 
it  was  imperatively  necessary  that  he  should 
at  once  take  decisive  measures  against  the 
obstinate  and  impracticable  emir.  He  re- 
solved to  do  so,  and  without  deky.  An  army, 
chiefly  composed  of  the  Kabyles  of  Morocco — 
who,  especially  if  considerable  booty,  as  in 
this  case,  was  likely  to  be  obtained,  were 
nothing  loath  to  do  Battle  with  Arabs  —  was 
hastily  assembled,  and  sent  a^inst  Abd-el- 
Kader,  with  orders  to  drive  him  out  of  the 
Morocco  territory,  whatever  expenditure  of 
life  might  be  necessary  to  effect  that  object. 
The  emir,  finding  he  could  not  avoid  the  con- 
test, boldly  assumed  the  offensive,  and  in  an 
attack  on  the  night  of  the  20th  December, 
1845,  obtained  a  momentary  triumph,  by  an 
expedient  as  extraordinary  as  it  was  cruel. 
General  Lamoriciere  thus  aescribes  the  emir's 
strange  ruse:  *' Abd-el-Ejider  plastered  four 
cameb  aU  over  with  pitch,  loaded  them  with 
immense  heaps  of  dried  grass,  mixed  up  with 
pitch,  and  had  them  conducted  in  the  dead 
of  night  to  the  edge  of  the  Morocco  camp  by 
four  soldiers,  who  had  been  previously  paid 
100  douros  each  for  the  service,  and  there  set 
on  fire."  The  plunging  and  tCfiring  about  of 
the  maddened,  naming  animals,  produced,  as 
was  expected,  much  consternation  and  con- 
fusion amongst  the  Morocco  troops,  ereatly 
increased  by  the  impetuous  charge  of  Abd-e(- 
Kader's  horsemen,  led  by  the  emir  in  person, 
and  for  some  time  the  advantage  was  greatly 
on  the  side  of  the  assailants ;  but  the  hour  of 
dawn,  showing  the  Morocco  Kabyles  the  few- 
ness in  number  comparatively  witH  themselves 
of  the  Arabs,  and  the  camel-meteors  having 
long  since  burnt  themselves  out,  was  that  m 
hopeless,  irretrievable  defeat.  The  emir^a 
entire  force  was  either  destroyed  or  dispersed ; 
and  the  only  alternative  left  him,  was  either 
to  surrender  upon  terms  to  General  Lamori- 
ci^re,  who  had  been  anxiously  awaiting  tba 
issue  of  the  struggle  between  Abd-el-Kader 
and  Abd-er-Haman,  or  to  endeavor  to  escape 
by  the  eastern  mountains.  The  French 
general,  upon  hearing  of  his  defeat,  despatched 
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Bou  Kraii  with  twelve  chosen  Spahis,  to  en- 
deaTor  to  intercept  him,  if,  as  was  likely,  he 
should  take  the  road  through  the  Col  de  Ker- 
bores.  The  completeness  of  the  emir's  defeat 
id  strikingly  shown  by  General  Lamoricidre's 
letter  to  the  Due  d^Aumale,  at  this  time  gov- 
ernor-general of  Algeria,  announcing  the  pre- 
caution he  bad  taken  to  prevent  Abd-el-Kader's 
escape,  though  doubtful  that  he  should  be 
able  to  do  so:  "Bou  Kraii,  with  twelve 
Sbafais,  wiU  be  stronger  than  the  entire  escort 
of  him  whom  only  yesterday  Morocco  strug- 
gled against  with  38,000  men.*'  There  was 
DO  opening  for  the  services  of  the  Spahis. 
The  xallen  emir  determined  on  sarrendering 
himself  to  General  Lamoricidre  upon  certain 
conditions,  which  were  negotiated  through 
the  Cadi  of  Tlemecen,  who,  Genend  Lamori- 
dere  states,  was  of  great  service  to  him  in  the 
fdCiir.  The  terms  were  agreed  upon,  first 
verbal] V,  but  afterwards  reduced  to  writing, 
amd  subscribed  by  both  parties.  In  reality, 
there  was  only  one  essential  condition,  which 
was  thus  stated  in  a  despatch  from  General 
Lamorici^re  to  the  Due  a'Aumale,  dated  23d 
December,  at  nine  o'clock  in*  the  momins : 
'*  Let  it  suffice,  that  I  assure  yon  I  have  only 
promised  and  stipulated  that  the  emir  and 
his  &mily  shall  oe  conveyed  to  Alexandria 
or  to  St.  Jean  d'Acre ;  they  are  the  places 
which  he  himself  indicated  in  the  oonoitions 
which  I  accepted."  The  great  news  of  Abd- 
el-Kader's  surrender  brought  the  Due  d'Au-» 
rattle  to  the  French  camp,  whete  General 
Oavaignac  had  previously  arrived.  The  gov- 
erlKN^general  personally  assured  the  emir, 
that  he  entirely  approved  and  confirmed  the 
engagement  which  he,  Abd-cl-Eader,  had 
entered  into  with  the  general,  to  n^hom,  upon 
the  faith  of  that  engagement,  he  had  suis 
rendered  himself,  and  that  it  would  be  re- 
ligiously respected.  The  Duo  d'Aumale,  who, 
there  can  be  no  question,  actetl  throughout 
the  transaction  with  perfect  ^>d  fiuth,  and 
within  the  limits  of  his  official  powers,  an- 
nounced the  emir's  surrender  to  the  French 
minister  of  war  in  the  following  terms :  ~- 
'*  Monsieur  lo  Ministre — a  great  event  Yam 
just  been  accomplished.  Abfril-Kader  is  in 
cor  camp.  Beaton  b^  the  Kaby  les  dT  Morocco, 
chased  from  the  plains  of  Mooloma  by  the 
troops  of  Mulei-Abd-er-Haman„  fl(bandoned  by 
his  people,  who  took  refuge  i^our  territory, 
he  has  con6ded  himself  to  thei  generosity  of 
France,  and  has  surrendered  upon  condition 
of  being  conveyed  eitber  to  Aliezandria  or  to 
St.  Jean  d'Acre."  There  is ,  a  trifling  stip 
hexe,  intended,  no  doubt,  ee  a  rbetorieiu 
flourish.  AbdH>l-Kader  had  not  confided 
himself  to  the  generosity  of  Fi%nce  —  that  is^ 
of  the  government  of  fVanoe  —  for  1m  had 
made  a  bargain  with  her  irepfcMotatives, 
binding  them,  with  all  the  poiTer  that  a 
■olemn  engagement  possesses,  to  convey  him 


to  one  of  the  two  places  named  in  the  deed  of 
surrender  —  he  undertaking  not  to  return 
without  the  permission  of  franco  to  Algeria. 
There  lingered,  it  is  plain,  in  the  Duo  d'Au- 
male*s  mind,  a  harassing  doubt  of  the  good 
faitih  of  his  father's  government,  for  he  goes  on 
to  stay  :  **  The  moment  I  arrived  here,  I  rati- 
fied tne  engagement  made  by  General  Lamori- 
cidre  ;  and  I  have  the  firm  hope  that  the  gov- 
emn^ent  of  the  king  will  sanction  it."  And 
as  it*  resolved  that  there  shall  be  no  excuse 
for  utnfair  d^ing,  he  insists  that  the  emir's 
surrender  was  entirely  voluntary  on  his  part : 
*'The  emir  had  in  his  favor  darkness,  a 
difficult  country  traversed  by  paths  unknown 
to  our  guides.  Flight  Was  still  easy  for 
him.'* 

Ste.^m  swiftlv  conveyed  the  important  news 
to  Fra<nce,  ana  as  swiftly  returned  with  the 
reply  i>f  the  Paris  cabinet :  Abd-el-Kader  must 
embark  immediately  for  that  country !  Ac- 
coMingly,  he,  his  mother,  three  children,  his 
cousin  and  brother-in-law,  Hadj  Mustapha, 
and  suite,  in  all  ninety-three  persons,  em- 
barked in  the  steam-ship  Asmodie — not  an 
unfitly  named  vessel — and  arrived  safely  at 
Toulon,  after  a  stormy  passage,  on  the  even- 
ins  of  tbe  30th  December,  1845,  to  find  them- 
selves close  prisoners,  probably  for  life  —  at 
all  events,  for  an  indefaniteperiod,  the  prob- 
able termination  of  which  could  not  be  even  ap- 
proximiitely  indicated  by  the  French  ministers 
themselves.  Not  long  afterwards,  Abd-eF-*' 
Eader  himself,  his  family,  and  such  persons 
of  his  suite  as  be  chose  to  name,  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Castle  of  Amboise,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Loii*e,  between  Blois  and  Tours.    ' 

Strange,  unlooked-for  evente  knocked  at 
the  gate  of  the  old  castle,  and  glanced  in  at 
the  captive,  with  a  promise  of  relief,  during 
the  seven  weary  yeara  which  the  unfortunate 
emir  lingered  through  there ;  the  dethrone- 
ment, exue  and  death  of  the  monarch  in  whose 
name  he  had  been  imprisoned — the  setting 
up  of  a  republic,  whose  shibboleth  vras  free- 
dom !  liberty !  Illusive  promise-breakere  all ! 
The  chafed  spirit  of  the  emur  still  hopelessly 
fretted  itself  against  the  unmoving  bare  off  his 
dungeon,  when,  like  a  shift  of  scene  in  a 
theatre,  the  door  flew  qpen,  a  mass  of  glitter- 
ing uniforms  floated  in  with  a  sudden  light- 
burst,  and  the  bewildered  captive  felt  the  ' 
chains  put  on  by  a  king  and  riveted  by  a ' 
republic,  fiiU  off,  as  if  by  magic,  at  the  voiOd 
of  one  who  but  the  other  day  was  a  prisoner 
like  himself,  and  in  apparently  more  hopelett 
^bondage!  Wbateve)r  may  have  been  the 
tcrotives  of  Louis  Na|)oleon  in  freeing  Abd-el- 
£'iider — perhaps  delight  in  the  exhibition  of 
d^Tprome  power,  a  wim  to  obtain  a  reputation 
fysf  chiva&ic  generosity  at  the  cost  of  a  cheap, 
oiihasaTdous  magnanimity,  the  desire  to  con- 
trait  his  own  conduct  towards  the  etiiir  as 
strikingly  as  possible  ?rith  that  of  the  fore- 
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going  rojal  and  republican  goyernments  — 
matters  very  little,  after  all,  to  any  one  but 
himself.  The  act  itself  was  a  just  and  hon- 
orable one ;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
performed  added  greatly — an  important  con- 
sideration in  France  —  to  its  dramatic  etkat. 
In  truth,  one  can  hardly  imagine  a  more 
effective  incident.  Consi^r  it  for  a  moment. 
The  place,  a  royal  castle  of  the  elder  Boar- 
bons,  bailt  by  Charles  YI.,  where  Louis  XI. 
instituted  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  and 
Charles  VIII.  was  bom  and  died ;  the  captive 
to  be  set  free,  originally  a  prisoner  of  the 
monarch  who  had  usurped  the  hereditary  seat 
of  those  ancient  kinn;  and  the  liberator 
himself,  though  his  foot  was  now  upon  the 
step  of  an  imperial  throne,  but  a  brief  space 
previously  having  escaped  from  the  custody 
of  Abd-el-Kader^  jailer,  in  the  dress  of  a  la- 
borer, a  rough,  heavy  plank  borne  acros:!  the 
shoulder,  soon  to  be  graced  by  the  imperial 
mantle !  The  dialogue  of  this  showy  piace  de 
drconstance  was  not  less  bizarre  and  misplaced 
than  its  other  accessories.  *'  I  believe  you," 
said  Louis  Napoleon,  addressing  t^ie  emir, 
*'  to  be  capable  of  resignin^j  yourself,  as  both 
your  religion  and  mine  enjoin  us  to  do,  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  position  in  which  you 
are  placed,  and  thus  your  word  is  sacred ;  I 
rely  upon  it  confidently,  knowing,  as  I  do, 
that  amongst  honorable  men  no  ouer  bond  is 
required!"  To  which  the  emir  replied  by 
Qommanding  one  of  his  suite  to  read  aloud  a 
passa^  from  the  Koran,  which  denounces  the 
breakmg  of  a  promise,  though  made  to  an 
unbeliever,  as  a  dishonor  and  a  crime !  There, 
reader,  you  may  travel  &r  and  read  much  be- 
fore you  light  upon  so  amusing  and  sufgMt- 
ive  a  scene  as  this,  enacted  late  in  the  SSi  of 
last  year  at  the  royal  castle  of  Amboise. 

Abd-el-Kader  left  France  just  as  the  news 
of  the  storming  of  Laghouat  by  General  Pe- 
lissier,  of  Dahrah-Cave  memory,  arrived  in 
that  country;  unmistakable  evidence,  were 
any  required,  that  the  war,  of  which  we  have 
endeavored  to  present  a  fkithful,  unexagger- 
ated  outline,  is  not  yet  at  an  end — a  result 
much,  we  think,  to  be  regretted  for  the  sake 
of  the  native  population  themselves.  They 
can  never  hope  to  expel  France  from  their 
sea-frontier ;  they  are  hemmed  in  east  and 
west  by  numerous  populations,  bitterly  hos- 
tile —  through  dread  of  France,  no  doubt,  but 
still  bitterly  nostile  —  as  the  sanguinary  over- 
throw of  Abd-el-Kader  by  the  Morocco  troops 
obarly  showed;  and  although  even  thus 
crippled,  and  divided  as  they  are  amongst 
themselves,  the  fastnesses  of  the  Atlas  mignt 
perhaps  be  held  for  an  indefinite  time,  the 
prolongation  of  a  conflict  without  reasonablo 
nope  or  definite  aim,  must  be  chiefly  hurtful 
to  the  aborigines  themselves.  A  maritime 
war  would  no  doubt  totally  change  the  ooa- 


ditions  of  the  strife ;  but  we  doubt  whether 
the  compelled  evacuation  of  Algeria  by  France^ 
supposing  no  other  European  nation  willing 
or  able  to  supply  her  place,  would  not  be  the 
greatest  misfortune  that  could  befall  the  na- 
tives, now  that  the  smashing,  slaying,  firing 
part  of  the  business  must  be  pretty  well  over. 
They  have  been  forcibly  brought  into  contact 
with  a  more  potent  civilization  than  their 
own,  by  which  the^  must  ultimately  be 
greatly  benefited;  railways,  the  precursors 
oi  material  progress,  are,  it  is  said,  about  to 
be  constructed  on  the  plains ;  and  the  ^y- 
emment,  by  the  establishment  of  schools,  evmce 
a  laudable  anxiety  to  advance  their  moral  as 
well  as  physical  condition.  The  subjugation  of 
Algeria,  so  fiir  as  it  has  gone,  has  assuredly 
added  nothing  to  the  reputation  of  the  French 
armies  either  for  prowess  or  humanity ;  but 
the  civilization  of^  Northern  Africa  presents 
an  ample  field  for  exertion,  success  in  which 
will  make  amends  for  the  past,  and  cause  men 
to  acknowledge,  w^ith  unalloyed  satisfaction, 
the  signal  service  rendered  to  mankind  by 
France  in  putting  down  the  vast  and  formida- 
ble system  of  piracy  which,  for  three  centuries, 
had  been  permitted  to  organize  and  intrenoh 
itself  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 


PBSDicnoir.  —  In  the  "  Astronomical  Diary,** 
or  an  Almanac  calculated  for  the  meridian  of 
Boston,  in  New  England,  Ibr  1758,  and  published 
in  that  year,  by  Nathaniel  Ames,  in  an  essay  on 
the  "  Past,  Present,  and  Future  State  of  Amer- 
ica," a  subject  which  the  writer  says  is  **  daily 
becoming  more  and  more  interesting,*'  ooouis 
the  following  paragraph  :  —  "  The  curious  hare 
observed  tlut  the  progress  of  human  literators 
(like  the  sun)  is  from  Uie  east  to  the  west ;  thua 
it  has  travelled  through  Asia  and  Europe,  and  is 
now  arrived  at  the  eastern  shore  of  America.  So 
arts  and  sciences  will  change  the  face  of  nature 
in  their  tour  from  hence  over  the  Appalaehiaa 
mountains  to  the  Western  Ocean  —  Uie  rooks 
will  disclose  their  hidden  gems — the  inestimable 
treasures  of  gold  and  silver  will  be  broken  up  ; 
— huge  mountains  of  iron  ore  are  already  dis- 
covered, and  vast  stores  are  reserved  for  ftiturt 
generations  —  shall  not  these  vast  quarries  that 
teem  with  mechaoiio  stone — Uioee  for  structure  ba 
piled  up  into  vast  cities — those  for  sculptora 
mto  statues  to  perpetuate  the  honor  of  renowned 
heroes,  even  those  who  shall  now  save  theiv 
country  ?  Oh  !  fe  unborn  inhabitants  of  Amev- 
ica !  should  this  page  escape  its  destined  con- 
flagration at  the  year's  end,  and  these  alphabet- 
ksal  letters  rema  m  legible,  when  your  eyes  be- 
hold the  sun  after  he  has  rolled  the  seasons 
round  for  two  or  three  centuries  more,  you  will 
know  that  in  An&o  Domini  1768  we  dreamed  of 
your  times.*'  Wliat  would  Nathaniel  Ames  say 
now,  if  he  conld  inse  up  from  his  grave  and  ooi»> 
template  Americpi  as  she  stands  in  less  than  a 
centary  from  the  time  when  he  penned  the  abova 
propheoy  of  her  f  iiture  destiny  ?  —  Daily  Jidt, 
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yiram  th«  N.  T.  Jocumal  of  Oommeret. 
MR.  barley's  WTOMINa. 

AifERiCAN  subjects  ore  not  usually  &Torites 
with  American  artists.  We  must  admit  the 
costumes  and  accessories  —  the  materials 
which  go  to  make  up  a  picture  —  to  be  more 
picturesque  and  eflective,  more  abundant, 
striking,  and  significant,  in  the  old  world 
than  in  the  new.  A  Swiss  peasant  girl,  in 
the  foreground  of  an  Alpine  landscape,  is  a 
more  agreeable  object  to  toe  eye,  than  a  young 
ladv  with  aparasol,  among  the  mountains  oi 
Fishkill.  We  have  in  this  country  many 
estimable  gentlemen  of  the  Hebrew  fiiith, 
whose  portraits,  no  doubt,  would  be  intensely 
interesting  to  their  families  and  friends ;  and 
yet,  we  think  a  likeness  of  Judas  Iscariot, 
after  he  hanged  himself,  likelier  to  be  relished 
by  the  undiscriminating  multitude.  Mr.  Sew- 
urd*s  full-leneth,  with  a  copy  of  **  Uncle 
Tom"  in  his  nand,  eyen  in  these  days  of  ex- 
citement, might,  we  &ncy,  be  a  less  desirable 
subject  for  a  painter  than  that  of  Machiayelli 
with  a  scroll.  With  certain  priyileges  of 
art,  custom  has  made  us  &miliar.  Respect- 
able elderly  gentlemen  sufibr  themselyes  to 
appear  in  marble,  in  this  climate  of  coughs, 
eoids  and  catarrhs,  with  nothing  but  a  slight 
fold  of  drapery  across  the  pectoral  muscles ; 
and  we  ^aze  calmly  upon  the  statue  of  Wash- 
ington, m  the  trappings  of  Caligula,  without 
the  least  suspicion  of  the  palp&le  anachro- 
nism. In  brief,  howeyer  paradoxical  it  may 
seem,  the  elements  of  art  are  more  attainable, 
more  obyious,  more  easily  recognized  in  the 
remote  than  in  the  near ;  and  ttiere  are  cer- 
tain principles  of  effect,  that  haye  become 
legitimate,  oecause  hereditary,  which  artists, 
who  wish  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  had  better 
acknowledge. 

Happily,  howeyer,  we  possess  certain 
achievements  in  American  art  that  are  inde- 
pendent of  time  and  place,  of  costumes  and 
accessories — transcripts  of  nature,  as  it  is 
now,  has  been,  and  ever  will  be.  We  recog- 
nise in  the  sketches  of  Mr.  Darlej  —  in  those 
expressiye  faces,  and  speaking  lineaments  — 
a  language  that  needs  no  interpreter.  In 
the  beautiful  landscapes  of  Cole  and  Durand, 
of  Kensett  and  Church,  we  see  something  that 
will  be  understood  whereyer  grass  grows  and 
water  runs,  whereyer  trees  rustle  or  douds 
mantle  the  sky. 

The  beautiful  yalley  of  Wyoming,  our  Eden, 
sweet,  elegiac  place,  filled  with  the  romance 
of  our  history,  through  which,  like  a  silyer 
thread,  runs  the  Susquehanna  riyer,  has  been 
a  theme  for  a  great  European  poet ;  but  the 
"  Gertrude"  of  Campbell,  howeyer  admirable, 
does  not  embrace  a  tithe  of  the  real  interest 
inwoyen  with  its  own  sad  history.  The 
VMy  seclusion  of  the  yalley,  its  peaceful  tran- 


quillity, seemed  to  inyite  inyasion,  and  its 
unwritten  epic  is  the  most  sad,  and  the  most 
heroic  in  consequence.  Who  can  pass  through 
that  primeyal  forest  on  the  road  to  Wilke»- 
barre,  not  misnamed  **  The  Shades  of  Death," 
without  recalling  yividly  the  suffering  of  those 
poor  innocents  —  helpless  age,  and  widowed 
mothers,  and  young  children,  perishing  of 
hunger  (as  many  aid)>  rather  than  expose 
themselyes  to  the  merciless  sayage,  or  his  no 
less  merciless  employer?  We  read,  in  Mr. 
Miner's  history,  of  children  who  were  born 
and  died  in  that  dismal  swamp ;  of  men  who 
refused. to  touch  a  morsel  of  food,  that  their 
wiyes  and  little  ones  mi^ht  not  perish  by 
fiimioe ;  of  mothers  .carrying  their  dead  in- 
&nts  twenty  miles  beneath  a  July  sun,  to 
giye  them  burial  —  to  save  their  poor  sense- 
less remains  from  being  devoured  oy  wolves ; 
we  read  of  the  constant,  patient  martyrdom 
of  those  faithful  pioneers  in  the  cause  of  liber- 
ty ;  we  read  the  names  of  our  great  countrymen 
inscribed  upon  the  monument  in  memory  of 
the  *<  massacre ;"  and  feel,  that  as  Thermop- 
yke  was  to  the  Greek,  so  is  Wyoming  to  tnt 
American  —  a  watchword,  and  a  battle  cry, 
against  the  standards  of  oppression  ! 

Mr.  Parley's  picture,  trom  which  a  large 
engraving  is  now  published,  represents,  with 
exquisite  fidelity,  one  of  the  incidents  in  that 
fruitful  portion  of  our  history.  The  Indians 
in  the  pay  of  the  British,  in  1778,  had  been 
gathering  in  and  around  the  Valley,  and  the 
story  is  thus  briefly  told  in  that  admirable 
work  by  Chas.  Miner,  '*  The  History  of  Wy- 
oming:"— 

At  Fort  Jenkins,  the  uppermost  in  the  Valley, 
and  only  a  mile  above  IVintermoot's,  there  were 
gathered  the  families  of  the  old  patriot,  John 
Jenkins,  Esqr.,  the  Hardings,  and  ChudinerSf 
distinguished  for  zeal,  with  others.  Not  ap- 
prized of  the  contigaity  of  the  savages,  on  the 
morning  of  the  80th  of  June,  Benjamin  Harding, 
Stukely  Harding,  John  Harding  (a  boy),  James 
Hadaell,  James  Hadsell,  jun.,  Daniel  Miller,  John 
Gardiner,  and  Daniel  Carr,  eight  in  all,  took 
their  arms  and  went  up  about  three  miles  into 
Exeter,  to  their  labor.  Towards  evening,  at  an 
hour  when  aid  could  not  be  expected,  they  were 
attacked.  That  they  fought  bravely  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  enemy.  James  Hadsell  and  his 
son  Benjamin,  and  Stukely  Harding  were  killed. 
John  Harding  (the  boy)  threw  himself  into  the 
river,  and  lay  under  the  willows,  his  mouth  just 
above  the  surface.  He  heard  with  anguish  the 
dying  groans  of  his  friends.  Knowing  he  was 
near,  &e  Indians  searched  carefully  for  him. 
At  one  time  he  was  so  close  that  he  could  bays 
touched  them. 

This  was  the  opening  of  the  campugn. 

How  well  this  is  delineated  by  the  pencil 
of  Darley,  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  Mr 
Dadey's  picture. 
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UNCLE  TOM  IN  FRANCE. 


7raD  tlie  Paris  Correspondent  of  the  K.  T.  Tribane. 
UNCLE  TOM  IN  FRANCE. 

IJnclr  Tom^s  literary  success  I  have  spoken 
of  in  former  letters ;  it  had  then  surpassed 
anything  of  the  kind  since  the  issue  of  the 
Mysteries  of  Paris.  It  is  still  going  on  with- 
out abatement.  It  has  been  published  at 
Paris  in  the  feuilletons  of  the  Presse,  of  the 
Pay$j  of  the  Elstafette^  of  the  Presse  Ulteraire, 
andf  of  another  paper ;  it  has  also  been  pub- 
lished in  eight  distinct  book-forms,  of  one  of 
Which  an  edition  of  one  hundred  thousand 
has  been  sold.  Not  one  of  the  numerous 
circulating  libraries  that  has  not  its  well- 
thumbed  copies.  Besides  the  large  importa- 
tion from  England,  the  house  of  Baudry 
has  issued  an  edition  for  English  readers; 
and  still  a  new  translation ,  the  eleventh,  is 
amnounced  in  press.  Not  a  journal  or  literary 
periodical,  from  the  Revtte  des  Deux  Mondes 
and  the  DebatSj  down  to  the  Ckronique  de 
France  and  Charivari,  that  has  not  had  its 
article  on  Mrs.  Stowe  and  her  book.  En- 
graved portraits  of  the  lady  are  displayed  in 
the  shop  windows ;  artists  are  already  trans- 
ferring to  canvass  the  graphic  scenes  from  her 
Eages ;  a  reflex  &me  illustrates  the  merits  of 
er  other  writings,  and  two  translations  of 
her  smaller  tales  have  appeared.  And  all 
this  began  onl;^  three  months  ago;  Uncle 
Tom  came  out  in  a  French  dress  for  the  first 
time  last  October.  We  briefly  express  the 
universal  popularity  of  a  person  by  saying 
his  name  is  &miliar  throughout  the  land  as 
a  household  word;  it  is  indicated  in  this 
latitude  by  its  appearance  at  the  head  of  the 
play-bill.  No  book  that  has  attained  any- 
thing like  the  astonishing  success  of  Mrs. 
Stowe's,  if  its  scenes  and  cnaiacters  offer  any 
dramatic  elements,  fiiils  to  be  adapted  to  the 
stage. 

The  French,  more  oensnons  (if  I  may  so 
apply  the  word),  but  less  imaginative,  more 
gregarioos  and  loss  domestic  than  we,  love  to 
see  and  hear  in  svmpathetio  crowds  what 
they  have  wept  and  laughed  over  in  solitary 
perusal.  Consequently,  the  Ambigu  Comique 
and  the  Gait^,  the  two  largest  theatres  in 
Paris,  are  niehtly  crowded  from  pit  to  gallery 
with  eag^r  listeners  and  spectators  to  the 
thrilling  words  and  brilliant  tableaux  of  the 
dramatic  spectacles  founded  on  the  American 
book.  It  would  not  be  worth  the  while  here 
to  i^eeent  an  analysis  of  these  two  phiys. 
You  will  find  one  given  in  all  the  Monday  feuil- 
letons of  your  Parisian  files  reoeived  by  kat 
steamer.  Itisenough  tosay  that,  with  abundant 
errors  in  manners,  scenery  and  local  coloring 

Snerally,  the  black  shade  was  essentially 
nerican ;  for,  as  one  of  the  critic^  last 
Monday  observes :  *'  We  have  no  slaves;  on 
teuchingthe  noble  soil  of  France  one  beoomes 
firee."    U?he  acting  at  both  theatres  is  ex- 


cellent ;  the  personation  of  Eliza  by  Madame 
Guyon  at  one,  and  of  Eva  by  Mile.  Felix,  a 
sister  of  Rachel,  at  the  other,  drew  down — 
tears  of  applause.  At  the  Ambigu,  one  of 
the  scenes  represents  an  auction  sale  of 
slaves  at  New  Orleans,  where  George,  re- 
turned a  free-man  from  Canada,  bids  for  his 
own  wife ;  his  competitor  is  his  former  master, 
whose  passion  is  roused  by  the  charms  of 
Elisa ;  the  wealth  of  the  latter  soon  enables 
him  to  run  up  the  merchandise  to  a  price 
beyond  George's  resources ;  two  friends  add 
their  purses,  but  they  are  outbidden  by  the 
planter,  now  mad  with  passion ;  at  the 
moment,  however,  when  the  chattel  is  to  be 
struck  off  to  the  latter,  false  news  is  brought 
to  him  that  his  house  is  on  fire,  and  he  hur- 
ries off;  George  is  enabled,  by  another  friend- 
ly contribution,  to  rise  on  the  lost  enormous 
bid,  and  the  auctioneer  knocks  down  his  wife 
to  her  husband,  ''//a  r«u55i /"  shouted  at 
this  instant  a  worthy  blouse,  who,  with  his 
body  half  extended  oyer  the  railing  of  the 
gallery,  had  followed  every  incident  of  a. 
scene  so  novel  to  a  Frenchman  with  breath- 
less interest. 

This  is  but  one  of  several  iostances  where 
the  audience  seemed  to  confound  the  ficti-. 
tious  horrors  passing  before  them  with  some 
dreadful  reality.  I  must  note,  with  thankful- 
ness, that  the  authors  of  the  dramas  had  not 
taken  the  occasion  to  retort  upon  America  the 
hard  words  which  we  have  found  cause  to  use 
toward  France  during  thd  last  ;^ear.  The 
two  theatres  which  I  have  menuoned,  seat 
together  an  audience  of  3,700  persons  ;  they 
count  upon  a  hundred  successful  representa- 
tions or  the  American  dramas.  Still  two 
other  theatres,  the  Gymnase  Drama tique, 
with  1,300  seats,  and  the  little  theatre  du  , 
Palais  Royal,  with  930  places,  severally  an- 
nounce as  forthcoming  the  Cabane  de  ViJnck 
Tom,  and  the  Cassine  de  P  Uncle  Tom. 
Finally,  Mr.  Ida  or  Ira  Aldrige,  a  "  black 
Macready,"  who  would  doubtless  be  mobbed 
at  the  Astor-place  House,  but  who  has  been 
well  reoeived  at  the  elegant  Opera  House  in 
Berlin,  is  soon  to  play  his  round  of  Shaksne- 
rian  characters  on  some  Parisian  stage.  He 
is,  I  believe,  our  compatriot.  Ld)ao  le  Ni- 
grcj  who,  in  this  revivid  of  the  dramatie 
Uack  art,  figures  nightly  with  sufficient  ap- 
plause, is  not,  and  cannot  be  further  treated 
of  among  American  r^resentatives  abroad. 


Bt  a  letter  from  M.  Chanvel,  printed  in  the 
Independence  Beige,  on  the  sul^jlect  of  the  estate 
given  to  M.  De  Lamartine  by  the  sultan,  we 
learn  that  the  Turkish  minister  has  repnrebascd 
the  ooncesrion  from  the  French  poet  for  an  an- 
nuity of  80,000  piastres  (about  750^)  to  be  duly 
paid  for  twenty-three  years.  —  Aihenteum. 
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I  HOPE  YOU  won't  propose. 

BT  MBS.  ABDT.  ' 

You  say  <*  the  dew  is  on  the  rose,  the  stars  are 

o'er  the  aea"  — 
Boses  and  stars  have  seldom  been  disouseed  by 

you  and  me, 
Bare  when  we  yiewed  the  former  in  the  Flower- 
show's  bright  array, 
Or  gazed  upon  the  latter  from  i^  side-box  at  the 

play. 
You  neter  wore  in  Begent-street  such  sad  and 

anxious  looks — 
You  never  talked  in  Belgraye-square  of  cottages 

and  brooks ! 
Why  do  you  speak  about  '*  the  bliss  that  mutual 

lovebMtows^* 
Ifhy  quote  from  Shentone's  Pastorals  ?    I  hope 

you  won't  propose ! 

Now,  should  you  really  adc  of  ma  my  ftsedoai  to 

Ibrego, 
And  I  pronounced  (for  so  I  diould)  a  frank,  d»- 

oisiye  "  No !" 
Just  tell  me,  could  you  ever  hope  heseafker  to 

appeajr 
In  public,  as  my  chosen  knSght,  my  &yored  eay- 

alier? 
OOOCLXTQ.       UmiQiai.        TOL.L       17 


We  must  pass  by  one  another  with  looks  as  cold 

and  proud 
As  the  couple  in  Haynes  Bayly's  long,  who 

'*  mett  'twas  in  a  crowd !" 
Beftisals  leave  a  sting  behind,  so  every  wise  man 

knows  ; 
And  those  who  doubt  the  answer  should  beware 

how  they  propose ! 

Nor  could  I  soon  another  And  so  ready  at  my 

call, 
So  careful  of  my  handkerchief,  n^  boquet,  and 

my  shawL    . 
Who  would  secure  the  opera-box?  who  would  so 

ably  choose  • 

The  best  and  most  conspicuous  seats  at  races  and 

reviews  ? 
Who  would  mount  guard  beside  my  stall  with 

such  a  gallant  air. 
When  I  vended  "  lady-triiies"  at  the  orowded 

Fancy  Fair  ? 
And  who  would  take  a  second  when  I  sang  *'  Ihe 

Boatie  Bows" 
In  our  water-parties  on  the  Thames  ?  I  hope  you 

won't  propose  I 

Then,  when  we  once  were  Sean  apart,  imagine,  if 
you  can, 

What  snares  aocie^  would  let  to  trap  the  marry- 
ing man! 
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GIrto,  ohaperans,  lad  motlien  woaM  be  tlwftjs 

in  your  way ; 
Ton  would  feel  in  ereiy  dnwing-room  just  like 

ft  stag  ftt  bay. 
Ifhile  I,  nnweloome  aniton  would  beset  my  path 

by  Boores  ; 
Pert  ooxoombe,  ooontry  oonaina,  blockbeads,  ibr- 

tnne-honten,  bores, 
All  ready  to  pnisue,  annoy,  plead,  flatter,  &wn, 

and  prose. 
Do  saTS  me  Arom  the  horrid  tribe  !  in  pity  don't 

propose! 

By  all  the  gay  assembUei  we  baye  gone  to,  night 

by  night, 
(Termed,  I  belieye,  in  poetiy,  "  the  halls  of  dai- 

sling  Ught  !*') 
By  our  soft  and  quiet  whispers,  when  with  Jul- 

lien's  oonoerts  dinned  — 
By  our  speeehless  rapture  when  we  heard  the 

notes  of  Jenny  lind-^ 
By  our  Crystal  Palaoe  saunters,  when  we  saw  in 

rapt  surprise 
The  wonders  of  Arabian  tales  unfolded  to  our 

eyes-— 
By  all  the  «<  Claude  Lorrain  eflEiscts"  that  fkithftil 

Memory  throws 
Orer  three  suooes^re  seasons,  I  abjure  you,  don't 

propose! 

I  fear  that"loTt  in  idleness"  must  thriTt  in 

scenes  like  these ; 
Do  let  us  quit  these  silent  shades,  these  **  odious, 

odious  trees !" 
I  scarcely  think  the  little  god  would  erer  cross 

your  path 
On  the  bree^  olifb  of « Brighton,  or  the  gay  pa- 
rades of  Bath. 
And  when  the  London  Spring  returns,  with  all 

its  countless  train 
Of  pleasures  to  attract  the  qre,  and  fill  the  busy 

bnuh. 
New  dancers,  singers,  pictures,  books,  plays, 

parties,  belles,  and  beaux. 
My  niind  will  be  reUered  firom  fear — I  know  you 

wonH  propose  I 


flpom  the  Spectator. 
80KO  OF  THE  SABBATH. 

Tbi  Sabbath  day  —  the  gracious  day ! 

Bringing  the  gift  of  peace. 
Chasing  life's  rudest  cares  away. 

Letting  tired  labor  cease ; 
Breaking  like  sunshine  on  the  earth. 

Bidding  Tain  shadows  flee  ; 
Calling  for  praise  and  Binless  mirth  ; 

MaUng  tne  bondman  tnd. 

The  Sabbath  day — the  priceless  boon ! 

Let  not  the  sordid  deem 
It  yields  no  sain,  it  comes  too  soon ; 

It  is  of  light  esteeuL 
Let  not  the  bigot  sternly  say 

His  temple  claims  it  all ; 
Who  shall  imprison  Mercy's  ray 

Within  that  narrow  wall  ? 


nie  Sabbath  day — the  separate ! 

For  which  with  yearning  sighs 
The  wearied  workers  patient  wait. 

And  joy  to  see  it  rise  ; 
The  aching  hand,  the  o'er-tasked  brain. 

Alike  may  find  repose. 
And  gather  strength  to  toil  again. 

And  strength  to  conquer  woes. 

The  Sabbath  day—  the  gift  diyine ! 

That,  whatao'er  our  creed. 
Supplies  with  bounteousness  benign 

Leisure  for  OTery  need  ; 
For  prayer,  for  praise,  for  soothing  rest. 

For  thought  of  boundless  scope. 
For  heed  of  Charity's  behest. 

For  lore,  fw  pj,  for  hope. 

The  Sabbath  daj — the  glorious  day ! 

Beyond  the  ct^-gate 
Let  tens  of  thousLids  wend  their  way 

Where  breese  and  sunshine  wait ; 
And  let  them  see  the  streamlets  flow. 

And  tread  the  daisied  sod. 
And  look  upon  the  buds  that  blow. 

And  search  and  find  out  God. 

The  Sabbath  day — the  bueUer  strong 

That  guards  the  poor  and  me^. 
Shielding  the  desolate  fh>m  wrong. 

Leaving  the  tyrant  weak. 
The  Sabbath  day — 0,  prise  it  well ! 

Its  wisdom  learn  to  scan  ; 
Alike  in  temple,  field,  or  cell, 

"  Tkt  aatbttik  madMfor  man." 

JuuA  Dat. 


X2IDIAN  FBONTIEB. 

28th  February,  186S 

Ix  the  approaching  dismemberment  of  Turkey, 
Austria  seeks  to  gain  possession  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Danube  ;  Russia  of  Constantinople  and  the 
adjacent  country ;  France,  of  the  '*  Holy  Places," 
or  Syria.  Under  these  oircumstanoes,  is  it  not 
time  for  England  to  make  proyision  for  securing 
her  Northern  Indian  frontier,  more  especially 
that  Dart  of  it  which  extends  fh>m  the  80th  to 
the  60th  meridian  East  of  Greenwich  ? 

Commencing  at  the  meridian  first  mentioned, 
that  frontier  is  truly  the  Mediterranean,  or  the 
boundary  of  Asia  as  fer  as  the  Black  Sea  ;  from 
that  sea  to  the  Caspian,  still  the  same  boundaiy, 
or  the  watershed  of  the  Circassian  mountuns 
and  the  Caucasus  ;  and  from  the  Caspian  east- 
ward to  the  Sea  of  Ochotsk  the  watershed  of  the 
Altai,  or  the  mountain-chains  separating  the 
riyers  that  fiiU  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  firom  those 
that  fiow  into  the  Aral  Sea  and  southwards. 

Within  these  limits,  do  not  wisdom  and  duty 
alike  require  that,  borrowing  an  idea  from  her 
Transatlantio  descendants,  England  adopt  and  so 
for  carry  out  '*  the  Monroe  principle,"  as  to  pre- 
clude acquisition  of  territory  by  any  power  but 
herself  ?  —  Spictalor, 
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fram  Anicr't  Mii«ailBe. 
THE   0CTAVII7S  OP  MINUCIUS  FELIX.* 

Wiare  grateful  to  Mr.  Holden  far  this  new 
edition  of  the    Odavhu  of  MinuaW  Felix, 
To  a  carefully  revised  text,  improved  bj  con- 
sultation of  the  best  manuscripts,  he  has  ap- 
pended a  leanied  introducdon  and  compendi- 
ous  scholarly  notes,  which  really  elucidate 
the  author  without  vexing  the  reader  by  theo- 
logical crudities  or  prejudices.     And  this  is 
no  mean  recommendation  in  an  age  when 
patristic  literature  is  so  often  employed  as  a 
weapon  of  ofi^nce  in  religious  frays.      Minu- 
cins  Felix  was,  on  many  accounts,  worth  the 
pains  of  a  new  edition.     If  not  one  of  the 
most  powerful   or  original   of  the   Christian 
apologists,  he  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  to 
read.     More  compact  and  graceful  than  the 
treatise  of  Amolius,    Adversus   Gentes,  less 
rhetorical  and   tedious  than  the  Institutes  of 
Lactantius,  hip  Octavins  sets  before   us  tho 
general  points  of  the  Christian  controversy 
with   Paganism  in  a  &ir   and  lucid  form. 
Minucius,  indeed,  is  no  Boanerges  like  Ter- 
tullian,  yet  he  is  an  abler  defender  of  the 
cause  wUch  he  advocates  than  was  the  soph- 
ist  libanios,   or  his  imperial  pupil  Julian, 
of   their  decrepit  Paganism.      The  heathen 
ObdoIius  might  perhaps  make  a  better  fight 
£»  his  Olympian  friends,  and  the  Christiaa 
Octavius  might  hit  straighter  blows.     Celsus 
and  Origen,  Faustus  and  Agustine,  Jerome, 
and  Rufinus,  handled  their  swords  less  like 
dancers.     Yet  Octavius  and  CaBcilius  quarrel, 
on  the  whole,  with  earnestness ;  and  their 
controversy,  as  recorded   in   this  Dialogue, 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  discus- 
ttons  between  the  old  law  and  the  new  which 
must  often  have  occurred  under  the  porticoes 
of  a  Roman  villa,  or  in  the  studious  retire- 
ment of  Athens.     The  burden  and  heat  of 
the  strife  were  borne  in  other  scenes  — in  the 
marketp-plaoe,  when  some  zealous   neophyte 
denounced  the  procession  of  the  Salian  priests 
on  the  Martian  calends  ;  in  the  fore-court  of 
the  temples,  when  some  stem  enthusiast  re- 
fused to  throw  incense  upon  the  altar  of  Ju- 
piter ;  in  the  theatre,  when  some  outraged 
moralist  raised  his  voice  against  the  pollution 
of  the  games  of  Flora ;  in  the  camp,  when 
some  scarred  and  griaded  centurion  abjured 

•  7^  Oetaviug  of  Mnudtu  Fdia ;  with  an 
EngliMh  Jntroduetion,  Commentary,  Indicea,  and 
AnalytU,  By  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Holden,  M.  A., 
Follow  of  Trinxtj  College.  Edited  for  the  Sjndios 
of  the  Cambridge  Unirenity  Press.  London  : 
John  W.  Parker  and  Bon,  West  Strand.    185S. 


his  allegiance  to  the  eagles  ;  or  at  the  pno- 
tor's  tribunal,  when  some  hardy  convert  re- 
jected the  oath  to  the  Genius  of  Caesar.    But 
amid  friends  and  in  the  home-circle,  where 
the  new  creed,  as  its  author  had  foretold, 
had  sown  division  of  hearts,  more  temperate 
discussions  would  occur  ;  and  among  kinsfolk 
and  acquaintance  who  really  esteemed  one 
another,  may  have  been  conducted  and  con- 
cluded with  as  littie  acrimony  as  the  dispute 
in  this  elegant  Dialogue  of  Minucius.     One 
member  of  the  family  —  we  will  suppose  an 
imaginary  case  — had  attracted  notice  or  in- 
curred reproof  from  his  elders  for  omitting  to 
salute  the  Lares  on  his  goings-out  and  com- 
ings-in.     He  had  for  some  time  absented  him- 
self from  the  temples  on   holidays,  and  had 
not  bowed  his  head  when  the  statue  of  Ju- 
piter or  Isis  was  borne  in  procession  through 
the  streets.      His  smgularity  had  been    re- 
marked by  the  Flamen,  and  talked  about  at  the 
prsBtor's  table.     Marcus,  it  was  whispered, 
had  become  a  denier  of  the  gods  ;  had  even 
gone  frequentiy  of  late  to  a  Jews'  chapel  on 
the  river's  side,  and  had  been  seen  standing 
up  to  his  wiust  in  the  water,  while  the  Jew- 
ish priest  muttered  over  him  some  unintelligi- 
ble words.     Marcus,  too,  was  ever  and  anon 
repeating  to  himself  a  kind  of  charm  —  car- 
men —  but  so  fiur  as  the  words  of  the  chann 
had  any  discoverable  meaning,  they  referred 
to  neither  love  nor  war,  neither  resembled 
any  of  the  hymns  which  were  sung  in  the 
temples  at  the  calends,  the  ides,  or  the  spring 
and  autumn  festivals.     Nay,  more,  Marcus 
seemed  to  have  taken  to  evil  courses  ;  for  he 
had  been  traced  to  an  obscure  house  in  the 
suburbs,  where,  in  an  upper  chamber,  some 
of  the  rabble  were  wont  to  assemble  after 
sunset  —  for  what    purpose  no   respectable 
person  could  say ;  they  could  only  surmise  it 
was  for  no  good  one,  since  the  doors  of  the 
chambers  were  opened  only  at  a  certain  pass- 
word.     With  Marcus,   accordingly,  it  'had 
become  high  time  to  talk  seriously,  for  the 
credit   of  the    femily.      Plying    eyes   were 
around  them ;  the  priest  of  Jupiter  had  even 
condescended  to  speak  with  the  priest,  of  Isis 
on  the  subject,  and  the  prefect  of  the  night- 
watch  —  the  prtjtfectus  vigihtm  —  had'tiireat- 
ened  to  bring  the  case,  on  the  next  Nundinee, 
before  the  ritting  ssdile.     Yetj  when  Marcus 
was  questioned  or  reproved,  his  defence  of 
these  prooeecQngs  made  matted  ten  times 
worse  in  the  eyes  of  all  right-thii^ihg  men. 
He  not  only  neglected,  but  defied  JUpiier. 
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He  Twiintftined  his  statue  to  be  a  block  of 
■tone,  his  altar  an  abomination,  his  flainen 
aa  impostor,  his  worshippers  dupes,  and  his 
pretensions  to  prayers  and  franldncense  as 
hollow  as  the  pedestal  which  supported  him, 
his  ea^e,  and  thunderbolts.  Marcus  averred 
that,  for  his  part,  he  adored  a  mysterious, 
and  sublime,  and  beneficent  Being,  who  had 
nmther  statue,  nor  altar,  nor  pompous  tem- 
ple, but  who  had  proved  his  divine  authority 
by  tokens  more  astounding  than  even  the 
mysteries  or  the  oracles,  and  who  had  given 
to  mankind  a  written  record  of  hitoself ,  older 
than  the  Night  and  Chaos  of  the  Boeotian 
minstrel,  Hesion.  And  with  such  power,  and 
withal  such  gentleness,  did  Marcus  explain  his 
novel  doctrines,  that  before  long  the  priest  of 
Jupiter  suflered  further  losses  in  his  congre- 
gation. The  household  of  Marcus  came  no 
more  to  the  temple. 

The  Dialogue  of  Minudus  tepre^nts  one 
of  these  milder  forms  of  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity. Its  plot  is  ample  ;  its  dramatis  per* 
sonsB  are  three  only  in  number — ACnudus 
himself,  the  Christian  Ootavius,  and  the  hea- 
then Caecilius  ;  the  arguments  are  dravm  from 
the  surface  of  the  conflicting  creeds,  and  the 
language  in  which  they  are  canvassed  would 
have  won  an  improving  smile  from  Cicero,  as 
a  well-intended  copy  of  his  ovm  philosophical 
dialogues.  The  form  and  accessories  of  the 
Odavitts  are  remarkably  gracefid.  From 
Plato  the  andent  vniters  of  ima^nary  con- 
venations  learned  the  art  of  prefijdng  to  phil- 
oec^hical  discussions  a  pictorial  proscenium 
of  woodland,  and  running  waters,  and  cool 
green  valleys  yielding  prospect  of  "  towered 
diaes."  In  the  Odaoius^  the  beach  of  Ostta, 
and  the  "  blue  Mediterranean,"  whispering 
among  the  shingle,  and  the  distant  hum  of 
the  port  of  Rome,  and  the  measured  chant 
of  fishermen  pushing  off  their  boats,  and  the 
laughter  of  children  skimming  smooth  peb- 
liles  on  the  surface  of  the  waves  —  we  have 
played  at  '*  duck  and  drake  "  ourselves,  to 
our  great  contentment  —  are  the  pictorial  ad- 
juncts of  the  scene.  It  is  the  autumn  of  a 
-year  —  early,  Mr.  Holden  thinks,  in  the 
>teign  of  the  good  Alexander  Severus,  the 
cosmopolite  emperor  who  placed  statuettes  of 
Abraham  and  of  Jesus  in  his  cabinet  —  and 
throughout  Campania,  and  on  the  sunny 
slopes  of  the  Falemian  hills  the  in-gatheriikg 
t>f  the  grippes  is  proceeding  budly.  At  this 
veascm  three  Roman  gentlemen  of  the  bar 
leave  the  smoke  and  noise  and  pomp  of  the 


metropolis  finr  the  quiet  shore  and  marine 
baths  of  Ostia.  Minudus  dwells  upon  the 
freshness  of  the  morning,  and  the  gentle  os- 
culations of  the  sea  and  the  sand,  and  the 
delight  of  Idsure  and  c<ftigenial  company  — 
'*  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul." 
He  had  earned  his  relish  fiir  these  sterling 
pleasures  by  assiduous  attendance  in  the 
courts  of  law  during  a  July  spent  in  Rome. 
But  lawyers,  even  in  vacations,  are  an  argu- 
mentative race.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  used  to 
'*  put  eases  "  to  his  children  in  thdr  country 
walks  ;  Lord  Keeper  North  would  read  tiie 
"  Reports "  in  an  arbor  opening  on  his 
bowling-green;  and  Lord  Eldon  is  said  to 
have  drawn  a  case  of  trespate  —  in  re  Doug- 
las versus  Northumberiand -^  upon  the  evi- 
dence afforded  by  *'  Chevy-Chase."  So  long 
ae  Minudus  and  his  learned  friends  converse 
about  tlnngs  in  general,  *'  aU  ^oes  merry  as 
a  mairiage-beU."  But  a  controversy  sooa 
springs  up.  It  seems  that  upon  that 
Ostiaa  shore  was  erected  a  tem^e,  or  at 
least  a  statue  of  Serapis,  who,  after  his  mi- 
gration from  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  to  Alex- 
andria, m  the  rdgn  of  Ptolemy  PhiladelphuSy 
had  moved  frurther  westward,  and  had  be- 
come a  fiishienable  deity  in  the  Italian  pen- 
insula. We  do  not  know  whether  he  had 
supplanted  Neptam),  or  whether  the  Italan 
marinen  saluted  him  on  leaving  and  retctm- 
ing  to  port,  or  whether  those  who  had  escaped 
the  sirocco  were  wont  to  suspend  votive  tablets 
in  his  chapel.  But  whatever  his  business  may 
have  been,  there  and  then  Serapis  was ;  and  €ie- 
dlius  paid  his  compliments,  in  passing,  to  the 
Pontic  ddty  by  kissuig  the  tips  of  his  own  fin- 
gers. This  harmless  marie  of  respect  — upon  a 
par  with  Madame  de  Sevign^'s  going  to  mass 
par  pohttesse —  stirs,  however,  the  Hie  of  the 
Christian  Octavius,  and  he  forthwith  reproves 
Minudus  for  allowing  his  firiend  to  oontitiue 
in  such  heathen  ignorance.  The  rebuke,  al- 
though uttered  half-ande,  reaches  the  ears 
and  wounds  the  pride  of  Csedlius.  He  tarns 
sulky  (cT  a  few  minutes,  and,  '*  after  short 
silence,"  challenges  Octavius  to  maintain  his 
indviUty  by  a  formal  argument  in  defenoe  of 
his  new-fimgled  creed.  Ceodlius  and  Octa- 
vius respectively  plead  the  cause  of  the  de- 
clining and  the  ascendant  fiiith.  Miniidus 
acts  as  "judidous  bottle^older "  to  the 
combatants,  and  the  Pagan  champion,  as  was 
preordained  by  the  author  of  the  dialogue, 
"  gives  in"  at  last,  and  politely  thanks  the 
instrument  of  his  oonvamon. 
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We  shaiQ  not  lecapitnlato  ihxar  arguments  ; 
they  are  drawn  from  the  oommon  stock  of 
the  Christian  apologia,  and  manj  of  them 
had  long  before  been  stored  in  the  quivers  of 
the  philosophical  schools.  Plato  and  Epi- 
curus and  Lucian  barbed  some  of  the  keen- 
est shafts  for  theChrislaan  archers.  More- 
over, the  dialogue  itself  is  short  and  agree- 
able to  read,  and  Mr.  Holden's  commentary 
will  increase  the  pleasure  as  well  as  the  profit 
of  perusing  it.  We  shall  rather  attempt  to 
<£lrect  the  reader's  attention  for  a  few  min- 
utes to  the  controversy  itself,  and  to  some  of 
the  social  and  ethical  phenomena  appertaining 
to  it. 

The  struggle  between  Paganism  and  Chria- 
tianity,  even  if  surveyed  in  its  intellectual 
aspect  alone,  is  one  of  absorbing  interest. 
As  respects  its  general  form,  there  can  scarce- 
ly be  imagined  a  more  striking  contrast  than 
that  between  the  rude  vigor  of  the  earlier 
Christian  manifestoes,  and  the  polished  art 
and  erudition  of  the  philosophical  treatises 
of  Gcero  and  Seneca.  Unfortunately,  we 
possess  scarcely  any  means  of  nearer  compar- 
ison, since  the  bigotry  of  their  opponents 
has  left  fragments  only  of  the  Pagan  apolo- 
gists, as  they  chanced  to  be  accidentally 
imbedded  in  the  writings  of  their  foes.  As 
zespects  thdr  subject-matter,  ihere  can  hardly 
be  a  more  marked  distinction  than  that  be- 
tween the  impulsive  earnestness  of  Paul  of 
Tarsus,  Ignatius,  or  Justin  Martyr,  and  the 
dexterous  gladiatorial  fendng  of  the  later  hea- 
ven mordists.  The  former  write  *'  as  with 
authority,"  and  seldom  regard  the  laws  of 
logical  combat ;  the  latter  build  up  their  ar- 
guments with  the  polished  and  plausible 
eloquence  of  men  who  are  making  the  best 
pf  their  case,  without  being  vitally  convinced 
of  its  truth.  With  the  one  it  is  a  matter  of 
life  or  death  spiritually ;  with  the  other,  a 
stake  of  skill  and  reputation  intellectually. 
The  one  fight  like  men  leading  a  forlorn  hope ; 
the  other,  like  men  who  are  maintaining  their 
ground  in  a  fortress  planned  by  Vauban,  and 
impregnable  while  assailed  only  by  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  war.  Until  the  fields  of  Mor^ 
garten  and  Nancy  had  proved  the  contrary, 
Bo  one  dreamed  that  the  chivalry  of  Bur- 
gundy would  bend  as  reeds  before  the  pike- 
men  of  Soleure  and  Lucerne ;  and  in  the  seo- 
ond  century,  it  seemed  as  incredible  that  the 
assertions  of  a  few  Galilean  peasants,  even 
when  backed  by  a  pupil  of  Gamaliel,  would 
fhiver  the  dialectics  of  centuries,  and  make 


practicable  breadiev  in  the  strongest  ibrts  of 
philosophy. 

Most  fkir  indeed,  in  the  eye.s  of  contempo* 
raries,  vras  the  aspect  of  Paganism  during 
the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Roman  empire. 
War,  at  least  upon  the  scale  of  the  unceas- 
ing and  absorbing  wars  of  the  Common- 
wealth, had  died  down.  The  frontiers  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Euphrates,  indeed,  bristled 
with  the  summer  and  winter  camps  of  the 
lemons,  and  the  Parthians  and  Germans  oc- 
casionally swept  off  the  harvests  and  wheeled 
around  the  fortresses  of  the  northern  and 
the  eastern  provinces.  But  these  calamiti^ 
touched  upon  the  verge  only  of  the  Roman 
world.  Within  its  ample  circumference  the 
Paz  Romana  abode  securely.  The  capi- 
tals of  ancient  kingdoms,  which  the  consuls 
had  laid  in  ashes ,  were  restored  by  the  em- 
perors to  their  origiinal  grandeur  and  beauty ; 
the  rude  villages  and  towns  of  Gaul  and 
Iberia  y^ere  replaced  by  stately  and  flourish- 
ing cities ;  and  if  Greece  and  A^a  Minor 
were  somewhat  shorn  of  their  early  splen- 
dor, western  Europe  was  brought  within  the 
pale  of  Hellenic  civilization.  Rome,  indeed, 
for  the  most  part,  made  largo  compensations  to 
the  world  for  the  independence  it  suppressed, 
and  for  the  sufferings  which  it  had  inflicted. 
In  its  material  aspects  the  evening  of  Pa- 
gandom was  calm  and  even  august ;  and  to 
the  superficial  observer  its  moral  surfiice  pre- 
sented no  sigpal  tokens  of  decrepitude  and 
decay. 

Yet  the  perpetuity  wbich  its  poets,  oratory, 
and  panegyrists  promised  to  Rome — and  prom- 
ised probably  without  insincerity  ormis^r- 
ings — rested  on  a  hollow  basis.  Its  great 
mutations  had  been  acted.  Its  serenity  was 
the  slumber  of  approaching  dissolution.  The 
only  liring  principle  throughout  its  inert  maaa 
was  Christianity,  and  that  was  directly 
hostile  to  the  perpetuity  of  Rome.  It  was 
hostile  to  the  Caesars,  because  they  assumed 
in  life  and  in  death  the  honors  due  to  Christ 
alone ;  it  was  hostile  to  the  established  relig- 
ion as  "  the  doctrine  of  devils  ;"  to  philoa- 
ophy  as  a  tissue  of  errors,  if  not  of  finaud  ; 
to  Uterature,  as  the  sounding  brass  or  the 
tinkling  cymbals  of  pride  or  impurity ;  to 
the  arts  and  recreations  of  society,  as  the 
garnish  of  idolatry  or  the  ministers  of  sensa- 
ality ;  to  the  genwal  tenor  <^  ethnic  mamien| 
and  morals,  as  inconsistent  with  the  precepts 
of  their  lawgiver.  It  is  not,  indeed,  easy 
for  us,  whose  social  system  presumes,  eveii 
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wbere  it  does  not  exhibit  the  inflaence  of 
the  Gospel,  to  realize  the  feeling  with  which 
a  Christian  of  the  second  century  contem- 
plated the  world  around  him.  The  feat- 
ures of  Paganism,  which  we,  standing  apart 
from  them,  reeard  with  interest,  were  to 
him  foul  and  hideous  deformities.  We  pain- 
fully unroll  the  rolls  of  papyrus,  and  pre- 
serve in  museums  the  storied  urns  and  muti- 
lated busts ;  he  would  have  flung  the  ^neid 
back  into  the  flames,  to  which  its  author  on 
his  death-bed  had  recommended  it,  and 
would  have  shattered  the  Apollo,  even  as 
Josiah  purged  the  valley  of  Hinnom  from  the 
abominations  of  the  Zidonians.  As  difficult 
is  it  to  represent  to  ourselves  the  surprise  and 
indis;nation  with  which  even  conscientious 
heathens  of  the  same  period  regarded  their 
Christian  neighbors.  From  mere  humanity, 
or  sentiments  of  neighborhood  and  friendship, 
they  would  not  join  m  the  cry  of  the  multi- 
tude, Christianos  ad  leones;  yet  they  might 
iairly  think  that  such  perverse  offenders 
against  law  and  custom  were  legitimate  ob- 
jects for  coercion  by  the  magistrate.  Now 
and  then  we  read  in  our  police-reports  of  some 
crack-brained  faiiatic*s  clashing  to  pieces  the 
storied  window  of  a  cathedral,  or  scoring 
with  his  knife  a  picture  of  the  Trinity,  ana 
thinking  that  he  is  doing  the  Lord's  work  by 
80  much  wilful  damage.  But  such  outrages, 
which  among  ourselves  may  not  happen 
once  a  year,  were  of  ordin'ary  occurrence  in 
the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity,  and  were 
not  perpetrated  by  fanatics  only.  Yet  they 
were  not  the  less  inexplicable  to  heathen 
observers  because  they  might  be  frequent. 
They  would  infer  from  the  conduct  and  con- 
Tersdtion  of  such  neighbors  —  and  there 
have  been  many  inferences  less  just  —  a 
rooted  malignity,  or  at  least  a  most  incompre- 
hensible perverseness  of  nature.  *'  What,*' 
they  may  be  supposed  to  have  said,  **  would 
these  people  hav^  ?  The  state-machine  moves 
imootnly ;  the  taxes  might  be  lighter,  yet, 
at  all  evente,  they  are  no  longer  <  jobbed,' 
by  companies  or  individual  pubScani,  but  col- 
lected regularly  by  Csesar's  procurators. 
The  conscription  no  longer  decimates  the 
people,  for  there  are  no  wars,  and  the  soldier 
IS  as  likely  to  die  in  his  bed  as  by  a  Parthian 
arrow.  It  were  better  if  the  poor  were  em- 
ployed ;  meanwhile  they  are  fed  by  the  gov- 
ernment ;  and  if  the  theatre  does  not  conduce 
to  good  morals,  it  is  not  worse  than  it  was  a 
hundred  years  ago,  when  none  found  fault 
with  it.  As  for  our  religion,  it  sufficed  our 
ancestors,  and  they  were  wise,  and  honest, 
and  brave  men;  and  he  whom  the  oracle 
pronounced  the  wisest  among  them,  espec- 
ially enjoined  his  hearers  to  respect  the 
creed  and  rituals  of  the  state.  In  worship- 
ping the  CsBsars  we  indeed  sometimes  pay 
out  a  scurvy  compliment  to  the  gods  by  giv- 


ing them  such  copartoers  in  their  incense 
and  oblations.  Yet,  even  in  this  matter,  we 
are  hardly  innovators ;  for  did  not  the  old 
Romans  make  a  god  of  Romulus  ?  and  the 
Egyptians,  whom  in  their  obstinacy  these 
Galileans  much  resemble,  deified  their  Phara* 
ohs  and  Ptolemies.  As  for  our  household** 
life,  it  is  not  more  lax  than  was  that  of  Car- 
thage, Athens,  or  Syracuse,  while  our  litera* 
ture  is  at  least  as  decorous  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Ovid  or  Martial.  And  yet,  forsooth, 
these  peevish  puritans  would*  persuade  us 
that  the  world  is  coming  to  an  end  through 
the  transcendent  wickedness  of  this  our  ven- 
eration. They  would  fain  mend  all  thmes 
according  to  their  own  fandes,  and  their 
mending  would  be  some  such  work  as  that  of 
drunken  Flaccus  the  tailor,  who  yesterday, 
putting  a  new  border  to  my  praatexta,  rent 
the  whole  ^wn  from  top  to  oottom.  A  mur- 
rain on  him  and  them !  They  would  dis- 
place the  CtiBsars,  throw  down  the  statues  of 
the  gods,  shut  up  the  theatres,  stop  proces- 
sions on  the  calends,  and  even  put  out  th« 
lamp  on  Vesta's  altar,  because  they  have 
picked  up  notions  from  the  Jews'  books  thai 
such  observances  are  displeasing  to  the  gods^ 
Nay,  these  pestilent  meddlers  are  not  even 
content  with  vilifying  our  rites  and  opinions ; 
but  claim  our  homage  for  a  Galilean  peasant 
whom  one  of  our  procurators  put  to  death 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Our 
divinities,  they  allege,  are  evil  demons  in 
human  shape  ;  or  if,  as  Euhemerus  supposed 
them  to  be,  once  mere  men,  they  were  men  of 
the  worst  character,  who  for  their  crimes 
merited  a  camifex,  rather  than  a  pontifex, 
to  wait  upon  them.  Now,  neither  my  friend 
Sossius  l^necio,  the  philosopher,  nor  my 
good  neiebbor  and  kinsman  Lucius,  the 
addile  of  the  markete,  a  worthy  common-place 

Jerson  enough,  yet  no  fool,  believes  thai 
upiter  really  bestrides  a  ridge  of  Olympus, 
or  wears  such  ambrosial  curls  as  Homer  and 
Pheidias  ascribe  to  him.  Yet  neither  of 
them  scruples  flinging  a  few  grains  of  incense 
upon  his  altar,  or  occasionally  buying  a  kid 
heifer  for  his  Flamen  to  kill  and  eat.  For 
so  did  our  fathers  five  hundred  years  back ; 
and  the  gods  prospered  the  work  of  their 
hands,  and  gave  them  wit  and  valor  enough 
to  win  this  empire  which  we  now  possess  in 
security,  and  might  with  comfort,  were  it 
not  for  these  cavillers  of  yesterday.  It  was 
a  good  deed  of  the  old  emperor  Tiberius,  to 
pack  four  thousand  of  them  off  at  once  to  Sar* 
dinia,  where  the  mai'sh  fever  gave  them 
something  to  grumble  for." 

We  have  endeavored  to  exhibit  in  a  some- 
what dramatic  form  the  opposite  views  which 
a  Christian  and  heathen  respectively  would 
take  of  the  moral  and  social  world  in  the  age 
of  Alexander  Severus,  and  about  the  time 
when  Minucius  probably  composed  his  diiv> 
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logue  of  Octavhis,  To  our  fancied  interloon- 
tors  we  have  ascribed  the  opinioiis  which 
Minucius  and  the  Christian  apologists  in 
eeneral  attribute  to  their  opponents,  or  adopt 
K>r  themselves.  We  now  proceed  to  examine 
other  features  of  this  memorable  contest  be- 
tween *<  old  things  and  new.  " 

To  every  earnest  mind  the  contemplation 
of  an  outworn  and  decaying  system  of  belief 
is  unutterably  painful.  Man,  individually, 
remains  much  the  same  under  any  system  of 
belief.  His  youth  is  actuated  by  similar 
passions ;  his  manhood  affected  by  similar  ob- 
jects of  desire  ;  and  his  old  age  consoled  or 
embittered  with  similar  retrospects  and  re- 
laxations of  activity.  But,  in  an  age  of  so- 
cial and  moral  decrepitude,  the  passions  of 
youth  are  more  feebly  controlled  by  law  and 
by  opinion ;  the  aspirations  of'^  manhood 
have  fewer  definite  aims ;  and  the  retrospects 
of  aee  are  less  fraught  with  satisfactions  de- 
rivea  from  the  past.  It  is  too  late  for  mat 
thoughts  or  great  deeds;  for  the  one  there 
is  no  longer  a  proper  centre  —  for  the  other, 
no  possible  career.  In  the  decline  of  Pagan- 
ism, and  before  Christianity  had  infused  new 
vigor  into  the  principles  of  action,  so  much  of 
li&  as  was  not  absorbed  by  sensual  or  selfish 
cares,  must  have  been  tinged  with  sadness  — 
with  the  sadness  which  ever  attends  upon 
uncertainty.  That  it  was  so  tinged,  we 
may  discern  in  the  subdued  tone  of  the  later 
ethical  vmters,  in  the  good-natured  Plu- 
tarch, in  the  sterner  mood  of  Epictetus,  and 
even  in  the  sarcastic  humor  of  Lucian  —who, 
by  the  way,  is  much  misrepresented,  when, 
on  the  eround  of  a  few,  and  not  the  best  of 
his  writings,  he  is  described  as  a  mere  scoffer. 
The  philosophy  which  at  the  time  Minucius 
was  writing  arrayed  itself  against  Christian- 
ity, was  both  in  its  form  and  purpose  syncre- 
tic —  that  is,  it  auned  at  a  species  of  notion- 
al optimism,  and  attempted  to  harmonize  all 
previous  systems,  and  to  extract  from  each, 
nowever  discordant  or  however  irreconcila- 
ble, their  joint  or  several  stock  of  truth. 
But,  unluckily  for  this  and  all  subsequent 
and  similar  attempts,  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  over-truth,  or  truism  ;  and  truisms,  or 
general  maxims  which  nobody  questions  and 
which  nobody  acts  upon,  were  the  unavoida- 
ble results  of  this  syncretic  process  of  filtra- 
tion. 

Let  ns  take  a  familiar  illustration.  In 
the  realm  of  diamonds  the  Koh-i-Noor  is 
the  acknowledged  kin^.  Yet,  of  the  many 
thousand  spectators  of^this  prince  of  gems 
who  peered  into  his  tabernacle  of  glass  in 
1851,  few  went  away  contented  with  his  ada- 
mantine majesty.  **His  form  is  clumsy," 
■aid  one  party;  *'hi8  lustre  is  feeble,"  said 
another  ;  a  toird  discovered  specks  on  his  sur- 
face ;  a  fourth  suggested  **  soap  and  veater." 
^ere  was  ground,  it  seems,  for  these  re- 


proaches ;  for  subsequently  the  king  of  dia- 
monds has  been  trimmed  and  polisned,  and 
has  come  forth  from  this  process  <*  much  im- 
proved." Now,  to  the  metaphysicians  of 
the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  phi- 
losophy was  somewhat  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  Koh-i-Noor.  It  was  not  shapely 
enough ;  it  was  not  luminous  enough ;  it 
was  flawed;  it  needed '<  soap  and  water;" 
it  must  be  ground  into  fair  and  marketable 
proportions.  The  Koh-i-Noor,  we  are  in- 
formed, has  gained,  by  the  lithotrical  treat- 
ment to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  greatly 
in  splendor,  and  lost  next  to  nothing  in  size. 
Philosophy  did  not  fare  so  well  from  the 
raspings  to  which  it  was  subjected.  **  Ac- 
commodate is  a  good  word,"  but  accommo- 
dation of  principles  leads  to  much  bungling 
work  in  philosophy,  and  does  not  succeed  at 
all  better  in  rebgion.  By  its  syncretic  regi- 
men philosophy  was  attenuated  more  than  it 
was  refined ;  it  was  made  to  sparkle  in  sen- 
tentious epigrams  rather  than  to  emit  a 
steady  brilliance.  It  had  even  degenerated 
in  form.  No  species  of  composition,  except 
the  pure  drama  itself,  is  so  dramatic  as  Plato's 
dialogues.  We  become  as  anxious  for  the 
denouement  of  the  dialectic  plot  as  for  the 
solution  of  the  tragic  or  comic  fable.  The 
interlocutors  are  as  proper  personages  as 
Agamemnon  and  Antigone,  and  Socrates  is 
as  amusing  a  character  as  the  Demus  or  the 
sausage-seller  themselves.  But  if  we  except 
a  few  of  Lucian*s  dialogues,  we  must  convict 
in  the  mass  the  ethical  dissertations  of  the 
later  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers  for  their 
dulneas  and  defect  of  dialectic  power.  The 
inferiority  arose  from  the  want  of  vital  inter- 
est in  any  great  philosophical  truth. .  The 
great  problems  of ^  psychology  had  all  been 
mooted  without  being  solved;  the  great  ex- 
periments in  law  and  politics  had  all  been 
made,  and  had  ended  in  despotism.  Religion 
had  long  been  regarded  as  a  conventional 
imposture,  at  whicn  the  very  priests  smiled 
in  the  streets,  and  which  the  magistrate  had 
almost  ceased  to  view  as  a  useful  auxiliary  to 
the  police.  It  was  to  little  purpose  that  the 
four  leading  philosophic  sects  Were  beginning 
to  abandon,  in  the  presence  of  their  common 
foe,  their  separative  tenets,  and  to  mer^ 
their  discrepancies  in  a  superficial  uniformi- 
ty. The  lire  which  had  forsaken  the  parts 
could  not  be  transferred  into  the  whole.  For 
organic  union  a  new  centre  and  principle  of 
psychological  truth  was  requisite. 

These  were  found  in  an  unexpected  quar- 
ter —  in  a  suburb  which  philosophy  hadlong 
regarded  with  as  much  disdain  as  the  burgh- 
ers of  Warsaw  and  the  Hanse  Towns  felt  Tor 
the  Jews'  quarter  in  their  cities.  "  Can  any 
good  thing  come  out  from  Galilee?"  was 
once  again  superciliously  asked,  when  th« 
first  obscure  apologists  presented  to  Trajan 
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and  the  Antonines  their  appeals  for  a  fair  hear- 
ing. These  men,  it  was  alleged,  who  ped- 
tion  Caesar  for  indulgence,  are  the  Pariah 
oaste  of  a  nation  more  mutinous  than  the 
E^Q^tians  and  more  effeminate  than  the>  Syri- 
ans ;  and,  thrust  out  hy  their  own  nation  and 
kindred,  they  are  suing  for  admission^  into 
tiie  company  of  our  pontiA  and  philoso- 
phers. 

If  Trajan  or  Aurelins  had  at  any  time  leis- 
ure or  inclination  to  turn  over  the  scrolls  of 
a  Christian  apology,  he  was  probably  struck 
with  equal  surprise  and  disgust  at  its  con- 
tents. On  the  one  hand,  he  would  marrel 
at  the  high  moral  tone  of  its  ethics  and  at 
its  oonstent  assertion  of  the  unity  of  the  di- 
vine nature  —  a  truth  which  the  philosophic 
systems  had  each,  in  its  turn,  adumbrated, 
but  none  of  them  broadly  announced.  He 
would  mark  with  satisfaction  that  these  treat- 
ises were  couched  in  a  spirit  of  fervent  loyal- 
ty; that  prayers  —  such  as  they  were  — 
and  often  they  were  such  as,  for  their  oompre- 
hensive  juety,  would  have  well  befitted  the 
secular  games  — were  ofiered  up  for  his  own 
welfare  and  that  of  tiie  empire ;  and  that 
they  denied  none  of  his  earthly  attributes, 
but  rendered  cheerfully  unto  Cassajr  the 
things  which  were  his.  If,  moreover,  the 
emperor,  as  Hadrian  had  been,  was  initiated 
in  the  mysteries,  his  wonder  would  be  in- 
creased in  proportion  as  he  discovered  in  the 
rude  manifesto  before  him  intimations  of  se- 
cret bonds  and  recondite  emblems  or  donnas 
Inore  awful  and  enigmatic  than  anv  wnich 
the  Eleusinian  hierophants  had  disclosed  to 
his  gaze.  On  the  otner  hand,  he  would  be 
offended  by  tiie  presumptuous  tone  of  the 
apologists.  Men  untrained  in  the  schools, 
and  unacquainted  with  the  very  A  B  C  of 
philosophical  terminologv,  denounced  in  this 
audacious  roll  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  as 
folly  and  the  creed  of  the  civilized  world  as 
a  rank  imposture.  The  petitioners,  he  would 
remark,  seldom  argued  and  generally  as- 
serted: they  cut  the  knots  of  the  deepest 
ethical  problems  without  scruple,  and  cnal- 
lenged  discussion  while  they  imored  the 
lonMtic  and  theorio  of  every  sect  in  its  turn, 
n  hat  manner  of  men  are  these,  he  may  well 
have  pondered  in  himself,  who,  in  the  very 
act  or  seeking  protection  for  their  dogmas, 
wage  nmversal  war  with  received  opinions, 
and  oambioe  a  philosophy  worthy  of  Plato 
with  the  impiety  of  Diaooras  the  Melian  ? 

Sach,  prooabfy,  was  &e  aspect  which  the 
earliest  manifestoes  of  the  Christians  present- 
ed to  a  philosophic  heathen.  To  the  maffis- 
trat^  the  i^t  important  question  would  oe, 
iiow  far  have  tiiese  opimons  already  pre- 
vailed? The  apologists  themselves  alleged, 
end  the  police  reports  of  the  day  would  con- 
firm their  allegation,  that  they  had  reached 
to  Ctesar^s  household,  and  had  insinuated 


themselves  into  the  camp,  the  forunK  and 
even  the  very  temples  of  toe  empire.  It  did 
not  appear,  indeed,  that  they  were  connected 
with  any  political  movement,  for,  upon  in- 

auiry,  the  recent  tumults  in  Cyprus,  and 
[lat  everlasting  caldron  of  sedition,  Judaea, 
were  not  merely  disowned  by  the  apolog^ts, 
who,  in  fact,  were  hated  by  the  insui^nts, 
and  hated  them  in  turn  with  true  theological 
rancor.  In  &ct,  so  far  as  they  had  aught 
in  common  with  any  party  or  person,  the 
Christians  were  most  mclined  to  fraternize 
with  the  Platonic  academy,  and  a  syncretic 
reconciliation  had  in  fact  commenced  in  some 
quarters,  and  especially  at  Alexandria,  be- 
tween them. 

Kow  syncretism,  under  every  possible 
form  —  ethical,  political,  social,  and  theolog- 
ical, was  the  favorite  policy  of  the  Boman 
emperors.  They  would  have  all  the  varieties 
of  mankind  called  in  and  restamped  at  tiie 
Caosarean  mint.  Syria  should  bear  the  same 
impress  as  Britain,  and  the  Morinian,  who 

Eicked  up  amber  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
e  brought  to  resemble  the  Bibyan  who  year- 
ly descended  the  Nile  with  ivory  and  frankin- 
cense. In  the  world  of  thought  similar  teii» 
dencies  were  visible.  No  writers  resemble 
one  another  more  closely  than  the  Roman 
poets  and  historians  who  flourished  between 
the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  Commodus. 
There  are,  indeed,  diversities  of  gifls  among 
them,  but  there  is  an  extraordinary  similan- 
tj  in  the  character  of  their  minds.  If  all 
memorials  of  the  authors  had  perished,  no 
attentive  reader  could  doubt  that  Quintilian, 
the  Plinys,  and  Tacitus,  belonged  to  the  same 
age,  or  that  Lucan,  Silius,  andValerius  Flao- 
cus  held  similar  canons  of  poetry.  Nor 
was  Christianity  itself,  in  spite  of  its  occa- 
sional denunciations  of  the  world  and  its 
rulers,  averse  to  syncretism,  on  certain  con- 
ditions, with  the  empire.  Its  records  were 
addressed  to  all  mankind :  its  missionaries 
had  penetrated  into  every  region,  and  it 
found  everywhere,  short  of  the  verga  of  bar- 
barism, the  human  race  gatherea  into  two 
principal  hemispheres  of  government.  From 
the^  Hyphasis  to  the  Atiantic  —  the  arena  in 
which  the  new  relision  moved  principally 
—  two  empires,  ana  two  alone,  were  to  be 
found.  ^  Each  minor  body  politic  had  been 
drawn  into  one  or  other  oi  these' mighty  cir- 
cles. He  who  was  neither  the  subject  nor  the 
ally  of  the  Csssar  whose  throne  was  on  the 
Seven  Hills,  was  the  riave  or  the  friend  of 
thegreat king  of  Susa  or  Ecbatana. 

l£e  unity  of  the  political  world  paved  the 
way  for  the  unitv  of  creed  and  ritual.  Ana 
in  this  respect  CJhristianiW  possessed  over  its 
anta^nist  an  advantage  ahnost  in  itself  alone 
decisive  of  victoiy.  Although  not  without 
internal  divisions,  it  possessed  certain  primary 
and  universal  truths  common  to  all  its  sects : 
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it  regarded  Pagandom  as  its  common  foe,  and 
it  marched  in  a  compact  mass  to  the  assault 
of  the  established  religion.  Its  adversaries, 
on  the  contrary,  had  no  common  principle  of 
union  ;  neither  code  nor  charter  of  opmion ; 
their  nhilosophj  was  caviare  to  the  general, 
and  their  ritual  an  empty,  and  often  an  ab- 
surd and  oflensive,  pageant  to  the  instructed. 
Even  when  Cicero  was  drawine  up  his  man- 
uals of  ethics  and  theology  for  the  use  of  his 
oountrymen,  and  interpreting,  not  very  suc- 
cessfully, to  their  more  practical  understand- 
ings, the  stibtile  speculations  of  the  Greeks, 
mankind  at  large  nad  become  weary  both  of 
their  priestly  and  their  philosophical  teach- 
ers. The  latter  they  knew  for  pedants,  the 
former  they  more  than  suspected  to  be  quacks. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously,  they  required 
a  law  by  which  to  steer  amid  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  opinion,  and  since  philosophy  doubt- 
ed, while  Christianity  deciaed,the  latter  rap- 
idly attracted  to  its  banners  all  who  desired 
relief  from  doubt. 

So  far  we  have  attempted  to  compress  the 
argument  between  the  old  and  new  belief, 
as  it  related  to  religion  and  philosophy. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  grounol  on 
which  the  apologists  and  their  opponents 
contended.  Each  side  in  these  controversies 
produced  a  list  of  crimes  committed  ordina- 
rily by  the  adverse  faction,  and  Octavius  and 
.Csocihus  respectively  bandy  reproaches  of 
^ud,  cruelty,  and  licentiousness.  This,  in- 
deed, is  the  favorite  ground  of  attack  and 
the  most  secure  position  of  defence  with  all 
the  Christian  writers.  Tet  to  us,  who  com* 
mand  a  view  of  the  entire  battle-field,  the  as- 
sault probably  appears  more  effective,  and 
the  position  stronger  than  they  appeared  to 
contemporary  eyes.  So  much,  at  least,  we 
infer  from  the  anxiety  with  which,  on  these 
noints,  the  apologists  prop&re  them  both  for 
defence  and  reprisals.  The  attack  was  com- 
paratively easy.  The  arts,  the  literature, 
and  the  social  life  of  Pagandom,  even  in  its 
better  ages,  were  all  deeply  infected  with 
impurity;  and  at  the  time  when  Minucios 
wrote,  a  fresh  stream  of  Syrian  comiptioQ 
had  recently  been  poured  into  Rome  by 
iilagabalus.  Tet  rite  and  even  anomalous 
as  were  the  vices  of  the  Roman  world  in  its 
period  of  decay,  we  should  perhaps  accept 
the  relations  of  the  apologists  with  some  cau- 
tion. Seneca,  in  his  caustic  and  antithetical 
way,  has  sketched  the  portraits  of  certain 
prodidies  of  immorality  in  his  time ;  but  he 
has  also  drawn  the  lineaments  of  many  noble 
characters  among  his  contemporaries.  The 
most  delightful  portions  of  the  letters  of  the 
jDunger  ^Hny  are  those  in  whioh  be  de- 
scribes the  life  of  the  country-gentleman  — 
if  we  may  transplant  the  tenn  —  of  Italy, 
^e  accomplished  Terentius  and  his  no  less 
accomplished   wife,    Pliny's  neighbors  .  at 


Comum,  and  Spurinna,  an  Etruscan  Souire 
Allworthy.  In  Macrobias  and  Aulos  Gellius 
we  have  glimpses  of  circles  where  high  intel- 
lectual cultivation  went  hand  in  hand  with 
at  least  decorum  ;  and  even  in  Apuleius  we 
meet  with  recOTds  of  unobtrusive  virtues  in 
the  heart  of  social  corruption.  We  are  not 
in  a  position  to  decide  whether  these  i^e  rare 
or  ordinary  exceptions;  but  at  least  these 
casual  examples  of  worth  afford  a  ground  for 
doubting  the  wholesale  denunciations  of  the 
apolo^ts.  Fashionable  literature — such 
as  the  poetry^  of  Ovid,  Martial,  and  even 
Ausonius  —  is  but  an  indifferent  test  of  the 
morality  of  an  age.  It  may  have  floated 
down  to  us,  because  it  was  from  the  first 
popular  hf  virtue  of  its  corruption.  Paid  de 
kock  and  Dumas  will  probably  survive,  as 
they  long  since  supplanted  Fenelon.  Neither 
is  nistory  necessarily  a  sure  guide,  since  it 
deals  only  or  chiefly  with  the  eminences  of 
social  life,  and  these,  like  the  dregs,  are,  for 
the  most  part,  in  corrupt  eras,  the  chosen 
haunts  of  vice.  We  read  Tacitus  and  Sueto- 
nius with  some  distrust ;  and  we  extend  our 
distrust,  in  some  desree,  on  similar  grounds, 
to  TertulHan  and  Augustine,  when  they  de- 
claim upon  manners  and  morals.  They  had 
a  case  to  make  out ;  and  they  had  plenty  of 
witnesses  to  call,  and  they  have  haa  the 
Christian  world  ever  since  for  their  jury  and 
judges.  Compared  with  other  apologists, 
Minucius  is  moderate  in  his  assault  upon  the 
vices  of  his  time ;  and  the  tone  of  his  re- 
proaches is  that  of  an  earnest  but  good- 
natured  man,  displaying  as  much  pity  as 
anger  in  his  rebuke.  The  defence  of  the 
Clmstians,  again,  may  appear  to  us  easier 
than  it  really  was  at  the  time  to  its  actual 
champions;  for  they  were  committed,  tit 
limine,  to  two  formidable  objections.  First, 
in  denying  the  truth  of  the  state-religion 
they  denied  the  authority  of  the  Cassar  as 
supreme  pontiff,  and  thereby  exposed  them- 
sewes  to  the  penalties  of  the  lex  majestatis,  the 
law  of  high  treason ;  and,  secondly,  by  set- 
tins  themselves  ajrainst  the  entire  texture 
andmachinery  of  Paganism,  they  assailed  the 
whole  system  of  gentile,  local,  and  national 
worship,  and  accordingly  so  far  arrayed  them- 
selves against  so  many  of  the  elemento  of 
social  order.  Consequently  we  find,  both  ia 
the  dialogue  before  us,  and  in  longer  and 
more  animated  manifestoes,  elaborate,  exag- 
gerated, and  punctilious  expressions  of  loy- 
alty to  the  emperors,  in  their  civil  capaci^i 
as  the  rulers  appointed  by  God.  No  Jacobite 
was  ever  more  sealous  and  laudatory  toward 
his  exiled  prinoes,  than  Tertullian  sliows  him- 
self to  the  CsBsar  of  his  day ;  especially  aftev 
some  civic  picture  of  the  everlasting  tormente 
in  store  for  two  thirds  of  the  Caesar's  sub- 
jecto,  and  by  implication  accordingly  for  the 
C»sar  himself,  if  he  sanctions  or  partakes  in 
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such  and  sacH  abominations.  So  that  the 
Christian  apologists  ran  inevitabl^r  upon  the 
horns  of  this  dilemma  —  professing  them- 
selves the  most  obedient  and  orderly  of  cit- 
izens, the  J  did  their  best  to  pull  down  the 
social  machinery  of  the  world ;  and,  avowing 
themselves  the  most  loyal  of  subjects,  they 
assailed  the  most  sacred  attributes  of  the 
C89sar,  his  pontificate  and  his  apotheosis. 
This  was  indeed  bearding  the  lion  in  his  den  ; 
these  were  worshipful  truths  to  tell  ithe  mas- 
ter of  thirty  legions  and  of  an;^  number  of 
lictors,  with  sharp  axes  upon  their  shoulders, 
to  boot.  Upon  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that,  all  circumstances  considered,  the 
CsBsars,  from  Nero  to  Constantino,  were  a 
tolerant  race  of  despots.  Francis  I.,  of 
France,  to  expiate,  in  the  eyes  of  Christen- 
dom, his  alliance  with  the  Sultan  against 
Austria;  Henry  VIII.,  to  maintain  his  own 
divine  right  to  curb  men's  consciences,  and 
Philip  the  Second  and  Third  of  Spain,  to  clear 
their  dominions  of  Jews  and  Morisoos,  com- 
mitted more  wholesale  atrocities  than  were 
perpetrated  by  the  Pagan  emperors,  and  with- 
out their  excuses  for  igjnorance  or  panic. 
Fortunately  for  the  apologists  and  their  breth- 
ren, the  age  in  which  they  vnrote  their  fiery 
declamations  was  not  a  reading  age,  and  the 
sovereign  and  his  ministers  were  generally 
too  deeply  engrossed  in  business  or  pleasure 
for  the  Christian  defences  to  reach  the  im- 
perial or  ministerial  bureaus  regularly  with 
the  other  police  and  provincial  reports.  We 
know  from  Pliny's  letters,  when  they  did 
reach  head-<|uarters,  how  greatly  thev  per- 
plexed the  circumspect  and  humane  Irajan, 
and  how  reluctantly  he  signed  the  rescripts 
for  punishing  the  onenders  against  the  maj- 
esty of  Jupiter  and  his  own. 

We  have  endeavored  to  place  before  our 
readers  the  argument  of  the  Dialogue  of  Oc- 
tavius  in  the  light  in  which  it  was  probably 
regarded  by  contemporaries.  We,  who  see 
the  results  only  of  the  diffusion  of  Christian- 
ity, who  live  m  a  social  system  which  pre- 
supposes its  truth  and  partially  adopts  its 
maxims,  and  whose  private  as  well  as  public 
morals  profess  to  be  founded  upon  its  laws, 
can  but  imperfectly  appreciate  the  position 
of  its  early  champions,  unless  we  place  our^ 
■elves,  so  far  as  we  can  ideally,  upon  the 
nound  occupied  by  them.  We  repeat  our 
tnanks  to  Mr.  Holden  for  placing  within  the 
reach  and  drawing  the  attention  of  the  stu- 
dent to  this  classical  writer.  We  trust  that 
he  maj  be  induced  to  extend  hb  labora  in 
this  direction,  and  employ  his  various  and 
*  accurate  scholarship  upon  other  popular 
treatbes  of  the  patristic  aee.  Our  universi- 
ties have  been  too  prone  hitherto  to  r^ard 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers  as  merely  foun- 
dries for  Church  of  England  artillery  against 
dissent,  and  we  are  glad  to  receive  from  the! 


Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press, 
as  an  earnest  of  better  things  in  future,  this 
edition  of  a  Christian  apologist,  who  illus- 
trates the  hbtory  of  opinion  without  adding 
fuel  to  controversy. 

Ihstitution  op  Civil  EvaiimBS.  —  Jan.  11. 
— J.  M.  Rendel,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
**  On  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Timber,  -mth 
Notices  of  several  Methods,  now  in  use,  for  its 
Preservation  from  ]>ecay,"  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Bart 
The  author  examined  the  difierent  species  of  home 
and  foreign  grown  timber,  their  various  proper- 
ties, uses,  tendencies  to  decay,  under  certain  dr- 
cumstances,  the  most  apparent  causes  of  dry  rot, 
the  formation  of  fungi,  and  the  action  of  wet  and 
of  heat ;  noticing  the  extraordinary  duration  of 
specimens  of  timber  found  in  Egypt,  in  the  rains 
of  Nineveh,  and  in  the  more  recent  monastic  and 
castellated  edifices  of  thb  country.  The  chemical 
constitution  of  wood  was  examined,  in  order  to 
trace  the  origin  of  deeay,  and  to  lead  to  the  eon* 
sideration  of  the  most  dBcient  means  of  arresting 
it  The  necessity  fi>r  some  efficacious  and  yel 
moderately^  cheap  system  of  preserving  timbsTy 
was  insbted  on,  from  the  great  demand  for  rail- 
way and  other  engineering  works,  not  only  in 
Europe,  but  even  in  the  ^Mt  Indies ;  where  it 
was  remarkable,  that  the  wood  which  would  re- 
sbt  the  climate  and  the  ravages  of  the  white  ant, 
was  only  to  be  found  at  audi  dbtances  inland, 
that  the  expense  of  carriage,  in  a  country  devoid 
of  good  means  of  communication,  rendered  it 
more  economical  to  buy  fir  timber  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  convert  it  to  the  required  dimensions, 
and  saturate  it  with  creosote  in  England,  and 
oonv^  it  by  sea  to  India,  for  the  use  of  the  rail- 
way now  in  oourse  of  construction  in  that  ooufr- 
try.  The  earliest  records  of  preserving  animal 
and  vegetable  substances  were  traced  baisk  to  tht 
Egyptbns,  whose  mummies  were  embalmed  bj 
bein^  boiled  in  pitch,  found  floating  in  the  lakes ; 
the  Imen  and  the  timber,  so  preserved,  gave  the 
first  idea  for  adapting  the  process  to  the  wants 
of  the  present  period,  and  several  of  the  patents 
granted  were  enumerated  and  commented  on  ;  the 
greatest  space  being  devoted  to  those  of  Kyan, 
ibr  chloride  of  mercury ;  Burnett,  fi>r  chloride 
of  lino ;  ^fargary,  for  acetate,  or  sulphate  of 
copper ;  Payne,  for  the  use  of  two  solutions  ia 
succession,  mutually  decomposing  each  other, 
and  forming  an  insoluble  substance  in  the  pores 
of  the  wood  ;  and  Betbell,  for  creosote,  or  oil  ci 
coal-tar  ; — which  last  had,  by  its  extensive  en^ 
ployment  in  harbor,  railway,  and  other  engineer- 
mg  works,  proved,  that  when  properly  executed, 
the  preservation  of  the  timber  from  decay  and 
from  the  ravages  of  insects  might  be  considered 
complete.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  series 
of  modeb  and  drawings,  showing  the  various  ap- 
paratus for  the  several  processes,  enlarged  dia- 
grams of  microscopic  views  of  sections  of  several 
kinds  of  timber,  both  in  the  natural  state  and 
after  being  ereosoted  ;  experiments  on  the  de- 
grees of  saturation  hr  the  pvooess,  and  on  the 
transverse  strength  of  the  timber ;  with  the  in- 
sults of  the  improvements  introduced  into  theqrs- 
tem  by  the  author,  whose  experience  had  been 
very  extensive. — Athinaum. 
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Vlram  Sharpe*!  MtgMioe. 
FLIBS  IN  AMBBR. 

BT  FR0FES8OR  BOBERT  HUNT. 

Stranqe  mysteries  appear  to  sarround  this 
curious  natural  production.  It  long  stood  be- 
tween tlie  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  like  the 
S^gyptian  sphinx,  an  unaoWed  enigma :  henoe 
amber  attracted  the  attention  alike  of  the  poet 
and  of  the  philosopher,  and  it  became  the 
basis  of  more  than  one  romantic  story.  Event- 
ually, hy  subjecting  amber  to  a  peculiar  kind 
of  optical  analysis,  the  eni^a  was  soWed ; 
and,  by  its  action  on  polariied  light,  it  was 
determined  meet  certainly  to  be  a  vegetable 
resin. 

A  fine  transparent  piece  of  amber  appears 
as  thoueh  it  were  a  thin^  of  yesterday  —  the 
gathered  tears  of  some  oriental  gum  tree,  full 
of  sunlight ;  yet  it  is  as  old,  it  may  be  older, 
than  the  hills.  The  flies  in  amber  tell  us  thus 
much  —  there  they  are : 

We  know  the  thing  is  neither  rioh  nor  rare. 
Bat  wonder  how 

they  have  become  entangled  in  the  now  stony 
resin.  It  must  have  been  distilled  from  the 
branches  of  trees,  and,  hanging  thereon  like 
honey  dews,  have  enticed,  and  afler wards  en- 
tangled them  in  its  viscous  mass.  Severe  has 
been  the  struggle,  in  many  cases,  by  the  poor 
prisoners ;  they  have  sought  to  regain  tneir 
liberty,  and  sacrificed  their  limbs  in  the  efibrt. 
It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  find  flies  of  all  sizes, 
and  even  sturdy  beetles,  who  have  been  caught 
in  the  slimy  juice,  with  their  legs  and  wings 
torn  off*  and  scattered  around  them ;  yet  was 
the  struggle  in  vain  —  they  remain  entombed, 
niummitied  with  more  than  Egyptian  art,  as 
beautiful  and  as  delicate  as  they  were  in  life ; 
dismembered  things,  preserved  to  tell  the 
story  of  a  very  ancient  existence. 

The  forms  are  numerous,  the  varieties  of 
fies  in  amber  are  very  various ;  yet  there  is 
scarcely  one  of  them  which  is  identical  with 
any  living  creature.  The  entomology  of  the 
amber  mines  informs  us  that  they  were  the 
winged  denizens  of  the  air,  and  the  creeping 
things  of  the  earth,  at  ^  time  when  a  tropicsu 
climate  extended  as  far  north  as  the  Baltic 
Sea.  That  indeed  they  lived  in  ancient  forests, 
far  back  in  geological  time,  when  south-eastern 
Endand  had  not  yet  risen  from  the  ocean, 
and  when,  probably,  a  line  of  difls,  extending 
from  Weymouth  to  Scarborough,  were  stiu 
beaten  by  the  waves  of  a  wide-spread  sea. 
Of  these  imprisoned  specimens  a  curious  his- 
tory \B  yet  to  be  written ;  but  it  is  with  other 
Jliet  in  amber  that  we  have  now  to  deal  —  with 
mysteries  more  occult  than  these,  and  prin- 
ciples which  appear  to  have  a  world-wide  ap- 
plication in  each  varied  form  of  development. 

The  study  of  the  psychological  phenomena 


of  the  Grecian  mind  brings  us  acquainted  with 
some  beautiful  manifestations  of  that  exaitar 
tion  of  human  intellect  which  advances  be- 
yond ordinary  reason,  and  assumes  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  inspiration. 

In  the  writings  of  the  philosophers  of  Greece, 
and  in  their  poetical  mythology,  we  find  nu- 
merous examples  of  the  outshadowing  of  phi- 
losophic truths,  which  inductive  science  has 
since  rendered  familiar  to  the  world.  It  would 
appear,  that,  by  careful  culture  of  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  the  loyers  of  wisdom  be<»me 
enabled  to  think  out  neat  truths,  which  ars 
now  developed  to  us  oy  the  mechanical  pro- 
cess of  experiment. 

The  Greek  mythical  creations  display  the 
resbtless  powers  of  supreme  intellect  in  deyel- 
oping  life,  and  order,  and  beauty,  out  of  the 
chaos  which  belongs  alike  to  every  theogooy. 
The^  are  all  subame  outshadowings  of  the 
spiritual  nature  which  was  seen  to  exist  be- 
hind ordinary  nature.  They  show,  as  through 
a  veil,  the  workings  of  those  subtile  agencies 
by  which  the  great  phenomena  of  creation  are 
produced.  The  ph  ilosophers  taught  the  people 
to  believe  that  everything  in  nature  was  under 
the  guidance  of  an  especial  spirituality ;  and 
thus  were  created  those  **  spirits  of  air,  and 
earth,  and  sea,*'  which  were  the  presiding 
powers  of  the  organic  and  of  the  inorganic 
worlds.  Even  where  observation  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  fiict,  it  was  clothed  in  this 
spiritual  vesture,  and  it  became  to  the  Greeks 
a  divinity.  Thus,  a  fine  old  Grecian,  Thales 
of  Miletus,  who  was  probably  examining  the 
flies  in  amber,  discovered  that  when  this  sub- 
stance was  rubbed,  it  acquired  the  power  of 
attracting  light  bodies;  and  he  interpreted 
this  truth,  by  supposing  amber  to  possess  a 
spirit,  which,  being  irritated,  left  its  trans- 
parent prison,  and,  gathering  up  all  floating 
bodies  near,  flew  back  with  them  again. 
Etedron  was  the  Greek  name  for  amber,  and 
ekctridttf  was  the  epithet  by  which  Thales 
and  his  disciples  distinguished  the  spirit  they 
had  learned  to  raise.  We  have  lost  the  his- 
tory, if  one  ever  existed,  of  the  projipress  made 
in  tracking  out  this  wonderful  spirit  in  its 
devious  workings  and  wanderings ;  we  onljf 
know  that  for  nearly  two  thousand  years  this 
fact  remained  barren  of  all  results,  and  thai 
the  mystery  in  amber  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  unknown  things  which  are  dreamt  of  ia 
our  philosophy. 

Eventually,  an  English  dreamer,  a  pensioner 
of  the  Charter-house,  called  Stephen  Gray,  ia 
1720,  informed  the  world  that  something  of 
the  mystery  of  electricity  he  had  solved  ;  and 
he  showed  that  the  same  spirit  which  dwelt 
in  amber  was  also  found  in  glass,  hair,  silk, 
and  feathers.  Twenty  years  passed ,  and  some 
ingenious  men  at  Leyden  thought  they  could 
devise  a  plan  for  eliminating  this  spirit  of  the 
amber,  and  for  collecting  aadretaimng  it  ^hea 
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once  developed.  A  large  glasa  globe  was  fixed 
on  an  axis  and  turned  rapidlj  ;  a  gun-barrel, 
snapended  by  silken  strings,  was  huoe  near  it, 
a  wire  fastened  to  the  gun-barrel,  dropping 
into  a  glass  of  water  at  the  other  end.  The 
glass  elobe  was  excited,  as  old  Thales  ex- 
cited his  amber,  by  friction  with  the  hands ; 
and  the  person  holding  the  class  of  water, 
upon  applying  his  finger  to  obtain  the  spark 
from  the  barrel,  received  a  shock,  which  con- 
vinced the  terrified  experimenters  that  the 
spirit  was  a  giant  in  its  wrath.  The  most 
exaggerated  statements  were  published  in  all 
the  large  cities  of  Europe.  The  glass  globe 
and  the  Leyden  phial,  as  it  was  called,  was 
exhibited  in  Paris  and  London,  and  crowds 
of  spectators  flocked  to  witness  the  discharge, 
and  to  feel  the  **  fearfuP'  shock.  The  spirit 
of  the  amber  was  now  fiiirly  developed,  and 
its  powers  were  examined  by  experiment, 
guided  by  the  new  ideas.  Men  no  longer 
used  thought  as  the  only  element  in  the  dis- 
oovery  of  knowledge ;  they  had  begun  to  em- 
ploy their  senses  and  to  cultivate  hahits  of  ob- 
servation. 

At  length,  a  great  single-minded  man,  who 
had  made  his  home 

In  lands  which  echo  further  west 
Than  the  Greeks*  island  of  the  blest, 

seeing  through  some  of  the  mystery  which 
enveloped  this  subtile  spirit  in  amber,  resolved 
on  determining  by  an  experiment,  beaufafnl 
in  its  simplicity  and  grand  in  its  danger,  the 
relation  which  it  bore  to  the  awful  spirit  of 
the  thunder-storm. 

The  sculptor  has  idealized  the  noble  form 
of  Uie  impious  Ajax  defying  the  lightning ; 
how  much  more  dignified  would  be  a  statue  of 
the  philosopher  compelling  the  thunder  of  the 
heavens  to  speak  aloud  its  secrets !  fienjamin 
Franklin  stood  forth  &om  among  men  in  the 
boldness  of  his  views,  and  he  saw,  or  thought 
he  saw,  in  the  attractive  prinoipb  of  electron^ 
B  power  of  universal  diffusion,  and  he  resolved 
to  examine  fi)r  himself.  He  had  previously 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  laws  by 
which  electricity  appeared  to  be  guided,  and 
availing  himself  ot  this  knowled^,  Franklin 
devised  his  grand  experiment. 

He  mounted  a  kite  into  the  air,  insulated 
its  string,  which  served  as  a  conductor,  and, 
waited  to  see  the  result.  For  some  time  he 
waited  in  vain,  the  evocator  received  no  an- 
swer to  his  call,  the  spirit  refused  to  obey  his 
iummons.  But  when  man  calls  on  nature  in 
the  purity  of  his  soul,  and  solicits  earnestly  a 
development  of  natural  truths,  nature  rarely 
Ikils  to  vouchsafe  a  reply. 

SVanklin  stood  watchinf  his  amn^ment ; 
presently  every  fibre  of  his  kite-string  was 
seen  to  stand  on  end,  and,  on  applying  a 
pointer  to  the  boll  to  which  it  was  attached, 
BO  was  saluted  with  a  discharge  of  eiectrio 


fire  of  precisely  the  same  character  as  that 
which  had  been  previously  developed  from 
resin  and  ftom  glass.  Here  we  bad  a  modem 
Prometheus,  indeed,  stealing  fire  from  heaven. 
Thus  it  was  proved  that  lightning  was  only  a 
grand  manifestation  of  the  same  phenomena 
which  had  first  excited  the  attention  of  Thales 
of  Miletus.  The  danger  incurred  by  the  il- 
lustrious IVanklin  was  soon  fktally  proved  by 
the  death  of  a  continental  philosoMier,  who 
repeated  bis  experiment.  Professorllickmana 
had  reared  high  in  the  air  an  electrical  con- 
ductor, and  connected  it  with  some  exp^men- 
tal  arrangements  in  his  study.  Proceeding 
without  sufficient  caution,  the  discharge  from 
a  passing  thunder-cloud  flowed  through  the 
conductor,  and,  penetrating  the  body  of  the 
philosopher,  destroyed  hb  life. 

Further  researches  in  the  same  direction 
confirmed  the  neat  result  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, and  proved  that  the  earth  and  the  air 
were  equally  under  the  influence  of  this  all- 
pervading  element.  It  was  shown  that  no 
body  existed  in  nature  through  which  this 
subtile  principle  was  not  difiusea,  that  changes 
were  constantly  being  produced  by  the  inter- 
ference of  other  physical  powers,  and  that  ia 
the  effi>rts  made  to  restore  equilibrium  we  had 
the  manifestations  of  electrical  phenomena. 

During  all  the  stages  of  animal  and  vege- 
table growth,  electricity  is  either  absorbed  or 
given  off,  and  no  change  can  take  place  in 
the  form  of  matter  without  its  effecting  a 
corresponding  change  in  its  electrical  relations. 
Thus  water  is  converted  into  vapor,  and  it 
takes  firom  the  earth  some  of  its  electricity. 
This  asoends  into  the  air,  and  floats  as  clou<u, 
accumulating  in  this  way  its  quantity  of  eleo^ 
trical  power.  Circumstances  may  arise 
throueh  which  the  electricity  is  quietly  re- 
tumea  back  to  the  earth,  or  such  as  roav  de- 
termine a  concentration  of  the  electrical  ele- 
ment in  the  atmosphere.  It  floats  on,  dark 
and  lowering,  with  its  stored  artillery,  until, 
becoming  overcharged,  it  bursts  forth  in  fury, 
and  too  frequently  performs  the  work  of  de- 
vastation. 

A  hill,  a  tall  tree,  a  pointed  spire,  becomes 
the  object  of  heaven's  wrath,  and  it  is  torn 
and  splintered  by  the  violence  of  the  disruptive 
discharge  from  the  cloud.  We  have  learnt 
something  of  this,  and  we  are  profiting  by  our 
Imowledge.  The  electricity  does  not— -it 
cannot — pass  by  the  solid  matter  of  the  object 
upon  which  it  fiuls ;  consequently,  it  endeav- 
ors to  find  its  way  into  the  earth  by  the 
intersticial  spaces  between  the  particles  of  the 
solid  matter.  These  channels  being  insufl^' 
dent  to  convey  it,  they  are  split  and  rent 
in  all  directionB.  There  are  certain  bodies 
which,  by  their  peculiar  molecular  constitu- 
tion, have  the  property  of  allowing  this  fluid 
to  pass  through  it  very  freely ;  ana  if  we  place 
such  a  mass  of  matter  as  is  sufficient  to  convey 
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all  the  electricifcj  of  a  ibunder-cloud  to  the 
earth,  it  will  pass  alon^  it  quietlj  and  harm- 
lessly. Henoe  we  raise  a  little  abore  the 
hiffhest  point  of  a  bailding  a  rod  of  copper, 
ana  continue  it  to  the  lowest  point,  connecting 
it  with  the  moist  earth.  In  oar  ships  we  carry 
a  band  of  the  same  metal  from  the  topmast 
to  the  copper  sheetine  beneath  the  water, 
and  thus  all  is  rendered  secore. 

There  has  been  a  popular  error  that  light- 
ning am^fttc^ors  may  become  lightning  o^mc^- 
or$.  There  are  no  such  thine  as  attractors  of 
electricity ;  it  strikes  a  tall  tree  or  chorch 
ipire,  because  such  objects  ofibr  the  easiest 
road  for  it  to  return  to  the  earth  and  restore 
the  electric  equilibrium.  The  lightning  cop- 
per conductor  bears  precisely  the  same  relation 
to  the  atmoepheric  electricity,  that  the  pipes 
which  we  place  from  the  roois  of  our  houses, 
and  continue  to  the  earth,  do  to  1*he  rain 
which  falls  from  a  condensing  cloud.  Neither 
the  rain  nor  the  electricity  seeks  the  channels, 
but  they  are  provided,  and  through  these  they 
flow. 

By  a  good  system  of  liehtning  conductors, 
any  extent  of  country  might  be  protected  from 
thunder-storms ;  indeed,  science  proves  that  it 
is  within  the  power  of  man  to  establish  such 
channels  of  communication  between  the  solid 
earth  and  the  amlMcnt  ur  as  to  maintain  a 
constant  balance  in  the  electrical  conditions 
of  both,  and  thus  prevent  the  development 
of  the  thunder-storm. 

The  vineyards  of  the  south  of  IVance  for- 
merly suffered  severely  from  devastating  hail- 
storms, produced  by  the  sudden  conflation  of 
the  water  of  the  rain-^!loud  by  ite  being  robbed 
of  its  latent  heat  through  a  sudden  electric 
discharge.  Experience  has  taught  the  vine- 
growers  that,  by  raising  lightning  conductors 
over  their  gardens,  they  qmetly  discharge  tiie 
surplus  electricity  in  the  air,  prevent  the  con- 
gelation of  the  water,  and  consequently  re^ 
move  the  cause  of  injury.  The  paragrailleSf  as 
they  are  called,  are  the  safeguards  to  the  vine- 
grower,  and  where  they  are  plentiftilly  distrib- 
uted, severe  hail-storms  are  now  rarely  known. 

Thus  it  is  that,  by  investigating  some  of  the 
most  minute  and  apparently  uninstmctive 
phenomena,  we  arrive  at  great  truths.  The 
attractive  power  of  amber,  first  observed  by 
Thales,  has  led  to  the  solution  of  the  mystery 
of  the  thunder-storm ;  has  instructed  us  how 
to  disarm  it  of  its  terrors ;  and  there  ore  yet 
other  points  of  interest,  to  which  we  shidl  re- 
turn, showing  the  advantages  which  man  has 
derived  from  studying  the  Jues  in  andfer, 

Vrom  ChimWi'  JoonsL 
A  WORD  ON  BRISTLBB. 

Wswent  one  day  to  call  upon  a  mercantile 
friend,  and  found  him  in  hu  store.  The  place 
Iras  greatly  choked  op  with  casks -^qoite  ao 


imposing  array  6f  them ;  hut  when  told,  in 
answer  to  our  inquiries,  that  they  were  full 
of  nothing  more  than  hogs'  bristles,  the  story 
of  much  cry  and  little  wool  passed  across  oiir 
memorv,  and,  unbending  into  a  smile,  we  re- 
marked to  our  friend,  that  hogs'  bristles  were. 
probably  not  a  very  valuahle  commodity. 
*'  Oh !  so,  so,"  replied  he ;  *'  we  are  not 
very  full  at  present ;  you  do  not  see  before 
you  more  than  some  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
pounds'  worth."  Fifty  or  eixtv  tiionsand 
pounds'  worth  of  hogs'  bristles !  That  seemed 
mbulous ;  and  it  was  only  by  slow  degrees, 
and  after  much  cross-questioning,  we  arrived 
at  the  conviction,  that  the  small  article  which 
serves  as  a  jacket  to  the  hog,  as  a  needle  to 
Orispin,  and  the  sutneot  of  our  paper,  is  in 
itself  important  enough  to  gi^e  the  oealers  in 
it  a  high  rank  among  the  merchant-prinoea 
of  London. 

How  many  who  daily  use  an  assemblage 
of  brustles  or  brxstles,  named,  from  these  ma- 
terials, brushy — whether  hair-brush,  tooth- 
brush, nail-brush,  clothes-brush,  hat-brush,  or 
scrubbin^brush,  —  give  a  single  thought  as  to 
its  origin,  or  sa£fer  the  thought,  if  enter- 
tained, to  go  beyond  the  truism,  that  die 
bB&r  comes  off  the  hog's  back?  £ven  ^ 
gendeman  to  whom  we  were  indebted  for  « 
si^ht  of  his  stores,  frankly  confessed  that 
his  knowledge  of  a  hog's  orisUe  was  much 
more  complete  with  reg^  to  its  quality  and 
value,  than  to  its  production  and  pbysioloffy. 
We  may  mention,  however,  that,  unlike  hawt 
wool,  and  Other  analogous  animal  coveringB, 
it  has  two  capillary  vessehi  instead  oi  one. 
It  differs,  also,  in  havms  (technicaUy)  a 
*<  flag,"  or  a  separation  of  the  end  into  several 
parts.  The  rough  projections  on  the  suifaoe 
of  other  kinds  ornair,  revealed  to  the  eye  by 
the  microscope,  and  to  the  touch  by  drawing 
them  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  are  absent 
in  the  bristle.  With  the  cobbler,  the  fli^ 
serves  to  interweave  and  fiuten  his  threads, 
while  he  sews  with  the  root-end ;  just  as  if  la 
tailor  were  to  thread  his  needle  at  the  point, 
and  vrork  with  the  eye.  All  this  we  mtro- 
duce  parenthetically,  just  to  show  the  reader 
that  we  are  "  weU  up"  in  the  sul^ct,  and 
that  he  may  rely  upon  our  leamii^. 

One  would  imagine  that  so  common  a  thing 
as  a  bristle,  identified  with  the  morning-ex- 
perience of  the  man  who  shaves,  and  of  the 
maid  who  scours  the  floor,  would  have  its 
history  narrated  in  every  book  of  refiarenee 
upon  our  dbelves.  Ju^t  so  tiiought  we  when 
wd  shook  our  friend  by  the  hand,  and  started 
off  to  verify  what  he  nod  told  us,  and  to  add 
to  the  stock  of  knowledge  already  amassed* 
Our  Britannieas,  Metiopditanas,  and  Jury  Re- 
ports, however,  were  searched  in  vain  for 
additional  lore.  So  unimportant  in  its  detaila 
is  the  subject  considered,  that  it  figures  in 
beoka  only  as  an  item  among  other  things^ 
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and,  by  means  of  books,  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  chief  place  of  export  —  no  further. 
Bat  there  it  forms  a  something  worth  obsenr- 
inff. 

We  had  been  throueh  afriend*s  warehouse, 
as  we  have  said,  and  had  been  astonished 
oyer  and  over  again,  as  we  peeped  into  a  tub, 
and  were  told  Uiat  the  bristles  it  contained 
were  valued  at  from  one  to  two  hundr^ 
pounds.  Having  passed  a  small  dork  count- 
in([^hou8e,  whose  aspect  hardly  testified  to  the 
real  extent  of  bristle  transactions,  we  were 
initiated  into  the  chief  arcana  of  the  craft. 
Craft  is  the  proper  word;  a  bristle  has  to 
undergo  so  manv  processes  before  it  reaches 
the  hand  of  the  brushmaker,  that  it  becomes 
really  a  manufactured  ware.  Arranged  on  a 
•cries  of  shelves  were  many  bundles,  not 
fltriking  in  their  ap|)earance,  yet  very  striking 
as  an  exemplification  of  the  unthoughtof 
•  value  of  familiar  things.  These  bundles  rep- 
resented a  goodly  number  of  Russian,  rubles. 
!niey  were  of  various  sises,  tied  up  very  neatly, 
and,  in  appearance,  like ,  corpulent  dusting- 
brushes  without  handles.  Some  of  them 
were  as  they  had  left  their  own  shores,  others 
had  undergone  a  good  many  operations  — 
washine,  cleansing,  combing,  bleaching,  dye- 
ing. They  come  over  occasionally  just  as  they 
have  been  pulled  out  of  the  hog's  back  — 
dirty,  mixea  with  wool,  and  saturated  with  a 
disagreeable  dust;  the  last  a  thinf  which 
often  draws  worse  than  blessing  from  the 
dressers,  who,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  health, 
necessarily  breathe  it  into  their  lungs.  Hogs 
in  Siberia,  and  in  other  parts  where  the 
olimato  is  cold,  have  an  undecMSoat  of  woolly 
hair,  of 'little  value  in  trade,  although  some- 
times it  is  curled,  and  serves  to  stuff  cushioned 
furniture.  It  has  to  be  combed  from  the 
bristle  either  here  or  abroad ;  but  as  the 
wool  adds  materially  to  the  weight,  and 
allowing  it  to  remain  saves  a  good  deal  of 
trouble,  the  folks  abroad  often  remember  to 
(famt  this  part  of  the  manipulation. 

Sristies  are  of  various  colors — black,  white, 
and  intermediate  tinto.  Upon  the  color  the 
value  in  some  degree  depends.  White  is 
most  valuable,  and  yellow  second ;  black  and 
gra^  are  inferior.  The  color  of  the  light  va- 
rietieB  is  improved  by  bleaching,  and  defect- 
ive colors  are  dyed  black.  Incidentally,  we 
wonder  that  old-fiMhioned  sulphur  b  still 
used  as  a  bleaching  agent,  and  tnat  the  more 
•fieotive  power  of  the  modem  chlorides  has 
not  been  applied.  Is  it  that  the  trade,  in 
ite  manipulations,  pursues  the  even  tenor  of 
ite  way  just  as  in  ite  doseness  as  a  craft! 
Nearly  lul  the  bristies  come  from  Russia.  It 
is  commonly  said,  thai  a  squirrel  might  leap 
from  tree  to*  tree  between  St.  PetersDurg  and 
Moscow  and  not  touch  the  ground.  The 
same  trees  whose  branches  form  tenements 
fix  the  fquiiral,  tainpl  iunnmerable  becdt  of 


'swine  to  make  their  habltetion  beneath. 
Germany  exporte  the  greater  quantity  next  to 
Russia.  The  notoriety  of  Westphalia  hams, 
generally  accredited  liear  hams,  is  our  guar- 
antee for  the  prevalence  of  hogs  in  that 
country.  Included  in  the  supplies  is  much 
that  is  gathered  in  the  provinces  of  Austria, 
particularly  in  the  south  countries  and  the 
mountains  of  Transylvania.  Forests  abound 
in  these  parts,  and  the  wild  boar  is  common  ; 
about  one  third  is  forest-land,  and  food  for  the 
host  is  profuse.  Oak-apples  to  the  extent  of 
200,000  bushels  are  thence  exported  annually. 
The  fact  will  serve  as  a  clue  to  the  boars' 
means  for  nourishment ;  for  where  there  are 
oak-aj>ples,  there  will  also  be  mast  —  the 
favorite  food.  France  and  Belgium  provide  a 
few  fine  sorte,  which  overmatoh  in  delicacy 
but  do  not  approach  in  quantity  the  amount 
firom  other  sources.  A  small  box  upon  the 
merchant's  bench  —  say,  three  feet  oy  one, 
and  one  foot  deep — as  beautifully  packed 
with  small  pencils  of  hair  as  a  case  of  per- 
fumery or  cnemicals,  all  as  beautifully  white 
as  bleached  bristies  can  be  made,  illustrated 
well  the  characteristic  dtlicatesse  of  the  French. 
Of  late  years,  some  have  also  arrived  from 
America,  chiefly  from  Cincinnati,  but  in 
parcels  so  small,  that  they  hardly  form  an 
Item  in  the  trade.  It  is  rather  remarkable, 
that  the  huge  continent,  covered  as  it  is  witii 
miehty  forests,  where  countless  boss  run 
wim,  IS  not  more  prolific  in  bristles.  Ite  go- 
ahead  inhabitante  have  assuredly  found  out 
their  value,  for  what  involving  a  profit  cannot 
they  espy  ?  Pig-meat  is  at  a  discount,  and 
only  eaten,  as  a  rule,  by  the  poorest;  yet 
bristles  are  purchased  by  America,  and  in 
larger  parcels  than  by  any  other  country,  next 
to  Ikieland,  which  possesses  almost  a  monop- 
oly of  the  trade.  The  Russian  and  British 
markete  are  linked  together,  and  have  very 
littie  connection  with  any  other  in  this  article. 
So  far  as  Russia  is  concerned,  the  same  might 
be  said,  indeed,  for  the  whole  commerce  of 
the  empire.  The  balance  of  dealings  with 
any  other  country  almost  invariably  gpea 
through  an  English  banker. 

Not  many  years  ago,  the  bristles  which 
now  come  over  so  nicely  prepared,  arrived  in 
a  higgledy-piggledy  stete.  All  lengths  and 
qualities  were  tied  together  with  a  garter  — 
we  fall  back  on  our  friend's  experience  — 
a  piece  of  rag,  hide,  tow,  matting,  or  any 
other  rude  band.  The  diftrenoe  is  at  present 
so  great,  that  the  brushmaker  now  seeks  to 
emulate  him  who  was  once  his  pupil.  The 
Russians  have  little  claim  to  originality,  but 
they  can  copy  so  well  what  they  see  done, 
that  they  often  excel  their  preceptors  in 
skill.  The  value  of  a  bristie  is  materially 
increased  by  the  dressini^  it  undergoes.  From 
time  to  time,  a  peroeptiUe  difference  shows 
itaelf  in  aU  Russiaa  merchandisey  as  tha 
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dealen  gfdn  information  aboattbe  subsequent 
processes  and  uses  of  the  articles.  The  fac- 
tories of  the  country  are  very  freely  open  to 
the  inspection  of  foreign  merchants,  for,  as 
our  friend  remarked,  they  have  everything  to 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose  from  the  intercourse. 

Some  of  the  bundles  shown  to  us,  not  the 
largest,  had  a  circumference  of  two  feet.  All 
the  bristles  were  placed  in  one  direction,  and 
tied  round  the  base  with  cord  made  of  twisted 
bark.  The  rood  of  the  bristle  remained, 
dearly  showin|;  that  the  porcine  race  are 
subjected  to  bemg  plucked,  just  like  a  goose 
of  tne  fens,  or  a  young  collegian.  It  puzzled 
us  a  good  deal  to  know  how  so  lam  a  Quan- 
tity could  be  made  up  in  one  bun<ue.  n  hen 
a  bundle  was  opened,  however,  it  puzzled  us 
itill  more,  for  the  mass  consisted  of  several 
varieties  kept  quite  distinct.  The  centre- 
plus  of  a  bundle  was  of  one  quality  and  cobr, 
whue  round  it  was  a  casinz  of  another  kind, 
which,  again  and  again,  haa  a  concentric  band 
of  other  hues. 

We  incidentally  mentioned  that  the  bristles 
are  brought  over  in  casks.  Arranged  in  our 
friend*s  capacious  rooms  were  half  a  thousand 
of  them,  weighing  four  or  five  hundredweight 
each—  a  stock  aSout  enough,  we  remarked  in 
our  simplicity,  to  supply  every  awl  with  wax- 
end  hairs  for  life,  and  the  whole  world,  in- 
cluding savages,  with  brushes.  Yet  this  was 
not  a  large  stock.  The  trade  had  been  brisk 
throughout  the  season,  and  had  reduced  it ; 
while  an  early  winter  in  the  north  had  frozen 
in  the  fresh  consignments,  and  prevented  the 
replenishment  of  Sie  stores.  Some  of  those  we 
saw  were  strong  homy  spines,  seven  inches 
long.  Some  even  reached  ten  inches;  but 
what  they  gained  in  length  they  lost  in 
whiness  —  a  jKreat  desideratum.  The  best 
bristles  vary  from  five  and  a  half  to  seven 
inches. 

The  English  pig,  which  is  domesticated  for 
its  flesh,  supplies  no  bristle  worth  preserving, 
it  is  the  semi-tame  herds  in  the  vicinity  of 
St.  Petei^burg,  and  in  the  interior  of  Russia, 
which  provide  the  bulk  of  the  bristles ;  Uie 
strongest  come  from  tlie  wild  boar,  and  are 
used  By  the  shoemaker  for  his  thread,  and  by 
the  shearman  in  the  brush  with  which  he 
lays  the  nap  after  shearing  cloth  for  the  last 
time.  ^  The  names  distinguishing  the  various 
qualities,  even  of  the  produce  of  Qermanj,  are 
Kussian.  *  After  the  mshion  that  obtains  in 
soological  collections,  a  twofold  nomenclature 
is  used.  The  first  name  refers  to  the  merchant 
or  place,  the  second  to  the  quality.  Here  is 
a  specimen.  ''  MesdrikolTs  Okatkas"  are  high- 
est on  the  list;  then  follow  successiv^, 
*<  Moscatineff  *s  first  sort ;"  <*  Kooschinikofrs 
Suohoi ;"  '*  Siberian  or  Voliko  Looki,  second 
•ort ;"  *<  Mettschoflkky's  Brack  or  Riflings" 
—•that  is,  refuse. 

The  half-wild  animals  referred  to  are  bred 


near  the  Salgans,  or  tallow-houses  of  Russia : 
buildings  used  for  boiling  down  fat  oxen,  which 
are  so  numerous  as  to  be  slaughtered  for  their 
hides  and  tallow.  In  the  melting  season, 
many  herds  of  swine  are  farmed  by  the  pro- 
prietors, and  fed  upon  the  refuse.  A  montn  or 
two  will  make  tnem  so  sleek  and  greasy, 
that  they  are  driven  off  to  the  steppe,  and 
eiven  afew  feeds  of  com,  to  refine  their  flavor. 
They  are  so  fat,  that  it  is  easy  to  conjecture 
the  nair  to  have  no  verv  tenacious  root.  With 
the  owners  of  these  animals,  the  bristle  harvest 
takes  a  place  analogous  to  shearing  in  Eng- 
land ;  but,  as  we  remarked,  it  is  only  in  the 
ag^gate  we  know  much  about  the  matter. 
Bristles,  in  their  history,  have  escaped  the 
notice  alike  of  travellers,  authors,  and  mer- 
chants. An  author,  however,  states  from  hear- 
say, that  a  large  number  of  the  creatui^es 
being  driven  into  a  confined  spot,  the  atmos- 
phere is  heated  to  a  degree  that  irritates  the 
skin  and  makes  it  soft ;  and  when  in  this 
condition,  the  crop  is  gathered,  and  the  ani- 
mal set  free. 

Every  peasant,  from  the  Baldc  to  Ramt- 
schatka,  knows  that  bristles  are  available  for 
trade.  Aeents  traverse  the  continent,  and 
gather  in  tne  results  of  cottage  economy  in 
the  bristles  that  have  been  laid  aside.  These, 
vrith  other  rural  produce,  are  then  transferred 
to  the  ^reat  fairs  of  Russia,  and  disposed  of 
on  a  gigantic  scale.  In  our  own  country, 
where  tnde  is  dispersed,  we  can  have  no  prop- 
er idea  of  the  business  done  at  these  fiurs ;  al 
that  of  Novgorod,  it  is  said  that  sales  are 
transacted  to  the  extent  of  7,000,000/.  ster- 
ling. Purchased  by  merchants  principally  at 
these  fairs,  bristles  form  an  imnortant  article 
of  export  fh)m  Russia.  In  1852  the  quantity 
exported  from  St.  Petersburg  alone  amounted 
to  2,187,516  lbs.  Think  of  nearly  3,000,000 
poundweights  of  hogs*  bristles  learing  one  port 
of  one  country  in  one  year ! 

Russian  trade,  however,  depends  upon  the 
frost ;  even  hogs*  bristles  are  at  its  mercy.  Win- 
ter sometimes  approaches  so  rapidly,  that  the 
calculations  of  the  merchants  are  at  fault.  The 
breaking  up  of  winter  is  equally  peculiar,  one 
day  serving  to  crumble  into  floating  mountains 
what  was  the  day  before  a  continent  of  ice. 
Last  season,  the  winter  set  in  so  severely,  and 
so  early,  that  many  merchantmen  were 
caught  and  locked  in  the  ice  ;  and  our  friend 
himself  has  at  present  a  store  of  bristles  ice- 
bound. It  will  serve  to  show  the  magnitude 
of  this  extraordinary  trade,  when  we  say, 
that  the  project  was  seriously  entertained  of 
cutting  out  the  ship,  rather  than  snfler  a 
delay  of  six  months  in  the  consignment. 
What  is  more,  the  project  would  actually 
have  been  carried  out  if  the  frost  had  not  been 
too  sharp  upon  the  enterprising  projectors. 
Altogether,  3000  poods,  or  108,000  lbs.,  have 
been  thus  kept  back  at  the  depot  by  the  frost. 
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THE  LOVE-TEST^— WOULD  TOU  REMEMBER  ME? 


THB  LOVB-TEST, 


▲X  ▲LUDQOKT. 


C( 


A  HOBix  mftid  in  dden  time. 

When  lowly  lore  was  deemed  %  erime. 

Looked  with  a  graoioue  eye 
On  one,  whose  soul  with  thonghtf  sublime, 

And  ardent  hopes,  beat  hi|^ 

Tet  was  his  blfUi  beneath  her  state, 
For  her  prond  sire  conU  l)osst  a  great 

And  royal  ancestry. 
While  his  were  poor ;  and  raUdess  Ihte 

I>enied  nobility. 

Yet  worthy  of  her  love,  as  well 

His  deeds  m  arms  and  arts  might  tell, 

Thongh  bat  in  youthful  prime ; 
And  he  was  Icnown  to  much  excd 

In  lore  of  that  old  time. 

Her  modest  heart  to  him  denied 

A  secret  lore ;  thongh,  with  the  pridA 

That  turned  her  sire  ttom  worth. 
She  might  not  hope  to  be  a  bride 

To  one  of  lowly  birth. 

The  fiither,  as  the  tale  was  told, 
Trembled  with  rage,  as  calm  and  bold 

He  spolce  his  tender  love ; 
And  bade  him,  ere  the  day  grew  old» 

Such  fond  derotion  prore. 

Cany  the  girl  to  yon  hill-top-- 
And,  if  you  neither  fiiint  nor  stop. 

Yon  lady  is  your  own  ; 
But  flkil — and  banish  ereiy  hope 

That  mercy  shall  be  shown. 

The  forfdt  then  shall  be  thy  lifb. 
And  thou  shalt  wed  another  wifb. 

The  cold  and  cheerless  grate !" 
He  dares  the  chance,  and  woos  the  atrilby 

His  hope  and  love  to  save. 

At  once  the  trial  most  bq^ : 

And  anxious  crowds  are  grouped  witliia 

A  space  the  hill  benea& ; 
But  small  their  hope  that  he  may  win 

80  sweet  release  from  death. 

The  hill  was  high  and  steep ;  the  road. 
That  sddom  was  by  trayeller  trod. 

Was  rough,  and  all  o*ergrown 
With  weeds  that  grew  in  slippery  sod. 

Among  the  clay  and  stone. 

The  lady  trembUng  stood,  her  hind 
Loclced  in  his  own  ;  around  them  stand 

The  crowd  with  pitjfing  mien  ; 
The  haughty  fkther  giyes  coumsiiid 

To  end  titaanriqus  SQcne. 


She  lies  within  his  proud  embrace. 
And,  sweetly  blushmg,  hides  her  ftoe» 

Some  seont  tears  to  shed ; 
While  he  to  mount  the  rugged  place 

Begins  with  careftil  tread. 

With  joyfiil  looks,  as  though  it  were 
Reward  enough  his  love  to  bear. 

He  braves  the  steep  ascent ; 
And  seeks  his  eager  strength  to  spare. 

Lest  it  be  early  spent 


8o6n  half  eh«  h^ht  is  gained,  lilt  stA 
Bears  up  its  head  that  ihtal  hill. 

As  if  their  hopes  to  blast ; 
But  yet,  with  proud,  unceoqoered  will. 

He  goes  secure  and  fiist. 

The  wondering  crowd  that  gaae  below 
With  pityii^;  eyes  as  he  doth  go. 

Behold  him  on  his  way  ; 
Some  watch  his  path  in  silent  woe. 

Some  Heaven's  succor  j^ray. 

Tlie  strongest  man  the  country  round 
Would  not,  to  reach  that  lofty  ground. 

So  burdened,  stnngth  preserve : — 
They  little  know  how  love  is  found 

The  heart  it  fiUs  to  nerte. 

They  see  her  wipe  his  heated  brow ; 
They  see  her  kiss  his  forehead  now  ; 

Then  hold  her  arms  on  high 
To  aJd  his  stretigth,  and  lighten  so 

The  toils  that  on  him  lie. 

Still  on  he  goes,  the  ton  is  near  — 
When,  with  a  sudden  thrill  of  fear. 

They  see  him  stagger  wide  ; 
His  strongth  is  failing  fast ;  —  oh !  where 

Shall  succor  be  supplied ! 

But  even  yet  he  totters  on ; 

And  see,  the  highest  point  is  won  ;— 

He  fiills,  and  she  beeade  him : 
His  tender  love  to  be  his  own 

No  sx>re  shall  be  denied  hfan. 

Up  to  the  hin  the  people  speed. 

And  bid  them  rise ; — they  take  no  heedf 

So  close  and  still  they  lie : — 
They  've  won  each  other  for  ihxai  meed. 

But  'tis  beyond  the  sky ! 


WOULD  YOU  REHEMBSE  MBt 
BT  J.  ■.  QAXmtTMM, 

WoxTLD  you  remember  me,  take  for  a  token 
A  flower  from  the  garden,  a  rose  finom  the  tree. 

And  when  the  blossom  lies  scentless  and  broken. 
Withered  and  dead —  'twill  romind  you  of  me. 

Would  you  remember  me,  walk  by  the  ocean 
When  the  rich  sunset  fklls  over  the  sea  ; 

The  weeds  at  your  feet,  east  ashon  by  its  motion, 
The  sport  01  the  waves — th^  *Il  remind  you 
of; 


Would  yon  remember  me — should  it  be  only 
Where  in  the  summer  I  wandered  with  thee  ; — 

Then,  if  you  feel  in  the  world  you  are  lonely. 
Check  not  the  tear — *t  will  remind  you  of  me. 

Would  you  remember  me  when  we  are  parted. 
Never,  perehance,  more  each  other  to  eee ;  -r 

NSngle  again  with  the  young  and  light-hearted ; 
The  mirth  and  the  song  will  remind  you  of 
tte. 


JALCONRY:. 


from  the  Mew  Monthlj  Magwlne. 
PALCaNKY. 

Thx  psean  of  the  FalooDS  is  being  sanft 
again.  An  amusement  originally  derived 
fimn  the  East,  where  the  "  Qrand  Seignior" 
once  boasted  of  a  retinue  of  6000  falconers, 
and  still  almost  uniTersallj  practised  in  coun- 
tries where  people  are  too  indolent  for  the 
more  active  sports  of  the  field,  is  about  to  be 
brought  back  from  the  same  country,  and  is 
again  spoken  of  as  a  most  noble  and  gentle 
pursuit — fit  for  '*  knieht  and  ladye  fair ; "  a 
source  of  healthy  and  innocent  enjoyment, 
and,  above  all,  '*  a  pageant  of  past  glory." 

Knox,  in  his  pretty  little  treatise  on  **  Game 
Birds  and  Wild  Fowl,"  has  given  a  mphic 
account  of  this  exhilarating  sport ;  Mr.  W. 
B.  Barker,  who  has  had  much  experience  of  the 
art>  as  practised  in  the  Levant,  has  devoted 
two  interesting  chapters  to  the  sulject  in  his 
work  on  '*  Gilicia ;"  and  We  have  now  before 
us  a  still  more  graphic  and  amusing  sketch  of 
Oriental  falconry,  m  Mr.  Burton's  **  Falconry 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Indus."* 

It  would  be  wore  difficult,  indeed,  to  imag- 
ine scenes  for  sport  of  any  description  more 
rlific  or  more  gorgeous  nian  are  presented 
the  long  Valley  of  the  Indus. 

It  was  a  heart-gladdening  spectacle  for  a 
sportsman.  The  pare  blue  sheet  of  water,  lined 
with  a  fringe  of  vivid  green,  was  literally  covered 
with  feathered  life.  The  king-carlew  with  his 
ruby  crown,  and  the  common  carlew  so  cele- 
brated, despite  his  homely  garb,  for  the  soaring 
and  racing  chase  he  afi&rds,  were  pacing  the 
banks  in  busty  troops.  QalU  and  graceful  terns 
hovered  over  the  marsh,  here  alone  in  the  air, 
there  mingled  with  flights  of  red  and  white 
Brahminee  dacks,  wheeling  about  in  search  of 
a  spot  to  light  on.  The  tall  Saras  stood  in  pairs, 
now  plunging  their  bills  into  the  shallow  waters, 
now  scattering  pearly  drops  from  their  pink 
throats ;  the  bittern's  ruff  peeped  out  of  the 
green  weeds,  and  the  snowy  white  cloak  of  the 
paddy-bird  glistened  dazzUngly  amongst  the 
russet-colored  uniforms  of  duck  and  diver,  snipe 
and  snippet,  plover  and  wild  goose.  Lank  herons 
were  there,  and  stout,  matronly  pelicans  gazing 
stolidly  before  them,  with  bustards  large  as 
turkeys,  and  a  goodly  array  of  plump  little  teal ; 
the  painted  snipe  with  beautiful  dark  colors 
ornamenting  his  wings  ;  the  maUarvl  with  his  gor- 
geous plume,  and  many  varieties  of  quiet-looking 
cranes  swam  and  dived,  and  shook,  and  splashed, 
alt  screaming,  each  in  his  own  tongue,  their 
natural  joy  in  a  life  to  them  at  that  moment  fall 
of  charms. 

The  &tes  protected  the  denisens  of  that  marsh. 
Hawka  generally  dislike  flying  at  birds  over 
water  ;  and  unfortunately  for  na  the  thick  vege- 

*  Faleonrr  in  the  Valley  of  the  Indus.  By 
Biohard  F.  iBurton,  Lie«t.  Bombajr  Arm/,  Author 
nf  •«  Oca  an4  the  Blue  Mountains^"  As.  John  Van 
Voorst. 
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tation  of  the  leeward  bank  prevented  oar  taking 
the  wind  of  the  water-fowl. 

This  became  apparent,  when  a  couple  of  matoh- 
lock  balls  whizzing  through  the  air,  and  the  loud 
report  ringing  upon  the  surfkce  of  the  Jheel, 
startled  its  occupants  trom  their  proper  occupa- 
tions. Those  that  caught  sight  of  the  hawks  ned 
shrieking  down  the  wind  towards  another  pond, 
in  a  straight  line,  so  that  pursuit  would  have 
inevitably  entailed  the  loss  of  a  Bashah.  Others, 
with  instinctive  cunning,  wheeled  round  and 
round  the  crystal  floor,  never  passing  its  limits, 
till  fear  allowed  them  to  settle  again.  A  few, 
but  so  few,  exposed  themselves  to  danger,  that 
we  lost  nearly  two  hours  in  **  bagging"  half  a 
doien  snipe  and  teaL 

Presently  we  left  the  marsh.  Our  Bazdar  had 
remarked,  with  many  curses,  a  huge  "  tiger  of 
the  air,"  an  Ukab  towering  in  his* 'pride  of 
place,"  high  above  the  dense  vapors  and  the 
reflected  heat  of  the  plains.  He  was  apparently 
determined  to  dine  on  a  Bashah,  for,  fast  as  we 
shifted  our  position,  he  fbllowed  us  fh>m  Jheel 
to  Jheel,  and  ended  by  tridmphaatly  ejecting  us 
from  his  hunting-grounds. 

The  Ukab,  or  Scinde  vulture,  alluded  to  in 
this  extract,  is  a  mortal  enemy  to  every  species 
of  hawk ;  witness  the  following  example,  re- 
lated to  Mr.  Burton,  by  the  A^eer  Ibrahim 
Khan  Tolpur :  — 


**  Well,  Sahib,"  eontinned  the  Ameer,  si 
ing  by  ierks,  as  his  breathlessness  allowed  him ;  • 
**  one  day  I  flew  my  beautiful  Bahri  after  a  little 
heron,  which  we  all  expected  to  see  killed  in  a 
moment.  They  took  the  air  well  together,  when, 
of  a  sudden,  *  See  the  Ukab !  oh,  the  Ukab  !* 
cried  the  Bazdar.  ^  True  enough  !  High  above 
us  was  the  wretch,  a  black  dot  in  the  blue  sky, 
looking  out,  like  an  Aflghan,  for  What  he  could 
plunder.  We  shouted  —  we  waved  the  lure; 
unfortunately  my  poor  Bahrl  was  so  eager  after 
her  quarry,  that  nothing  could  tempt  her  out  ot 
destruction.  Then  the  TTkab  disappeared  from 
our  eyes,  and  we  thouglit  that  the  Maloon  had 
been  frightened  by  our  noise.  The  falcon  and  the 
little  heron  kept  rising  and  rising,  till  we  lost 
sight  of  them  also.  Presently,  by  the  Prophet's 
hSxrd  I  swear  to  you.  Sahib,  as  we  stood  looking 
upwards  with  straining  eyes,  a  speck  appeared 
like  a  fly  in  the  air  larger;  and  larger  it  grew; 
the  instant  after,  plump  fell  a  body  at  my  feeL 
It  was  poor  Sohnt,  my  falcon.  The  accursed 
vulture  had'  shattered  her  skull  with  his  foul 
beak.  And  since  that  day  I  have  liberally  disr 
pensed  Kisas  to  all  his  breed." 

Mr.  Burton  and  Mr.  Barker  both  agree  that 
the  round-winged  hawks  have  been  much 
neglected  in  tnis  coantry.  Both  in  the  Le- 
vant and  on  the  Indus  they  are  principally 
used,  although  by  fivr  the  more  expensive  to 
purchase,  reclaim,  and  keep.  **I  doubt," 
says  Mr.  Burton,  *<  whether  Falco  genliRs  in 
the  West  ever  gave  better  sport  than  does  ooa 
of  Ibrahim  Khan 's  favorite  goshawk's. ' * 

Our  old  authors  appear  to  h(^ve  been  fimd 
of  oommending  the  ^hawk. .  Tubervtie,  in 
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the  **  Book  of  FVdconrie,"  speaks  highly  of 
iU  qualitiea.  Others  designate  it  a  **  choice 
and  dainty  bird.*'  ''Most  majestic,"  says 
Mr.  Burton,  *'was  her  attitude  as  she  sat 
upon  the  arms  of  royalty,  clasping  it  with  her 
smeles  (toes),  and  firmly  resisting  the  wind 
^^aievtuKhani  le  vent,  as  French  falconers  ex- 
press it  —  with  the  stiffness  of  an  eagle.*' 
Sir  Thomas  Sebright,  however,  one  of  the  few 
liring  falconers,  expresses  his  surprise  that 
any  one  should  use  goshawks  for  snort ;  and 
others  insult  the  bird  by  declaring  that  she  is 
cmly  a  big  sparrow-hawk.  The  met  is,  Mr. 
Burton  says,  that  a  eood  goshawk  is  an  ex- 
cellent bird,  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  difficult 
to  find  good  as  she  is  common,  lilr.  W.  B. 
Barker,  who  has  trained  a  German  goshawk 
firom  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  introduced 
two  trained  biras  into  this  country  firom  the 
Taurus,  says,  that  without  wishing  to  detract 
from  the  merits  of  the  peregrine  or  lanncr, 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  goshawk  will  an- 
swer the  purposes  of  most  sportsmen  ;  and  if 
ever  fisilconry,  he  says,  is  revived  in  England, 
this  burd  will  bo  the  one  to  which  we  must 
have  recourse. 

The  goshawk  of  the  Indus  is  so  game  a 
bird,  that  it  will  kill  even  the  antelope ;  a 
fiict  of  which  Mr.  Burton  gives  us  a  very 
.graphic  pen-and-peneil  illustratioD.  We  can 
only  extract  the  nrst : — 

"Stop!**  said  the  Ameer,  painfully  excited. 
"  Yon,  Gal  Mammad,ride  softy  round,  and  place 
yonrself  behind  the  brow  of  that  hilL  xou, 
Fauju,  to  the  opposite  nde." 

^Iy  friend's  acute  coup  d*ail  had  marked  a 
pair  of  antelopes  quietly  grazing  in  the  bit  of 
green  valley  far  beyond.  A  glance  through  the 
glass  assured  me  that  he  had  not  erred  ;  what  to 
the  naked  eye  appeared  two  formless,  yellow 
marks  upon  a  field  of  still  undried  grass,  became, 
by  means  of  the  telescope,  a  pair  of  those 
beautiful  little  beings  our  poets  call  "  gaxelles." 

Ibrahim  Khan  disposed  his  force  skilfully. 
Beservlng  the  falconer  and  a  Kuttewala  with 
two  fierce,  gaunt  Kel&t  greyhounds,  he  stationed 
his  men  in  a  circle  concealed  from  the  sharp  eyes 
of  the  antelopes,  leaving  a  gap  to  windward  of 
them  to  prevent  the  scent  reaching  their  nos- 
trils, and  to  serve  as  a  trap  for  them  to  fiill  into. 

Presently  the  horsemen,  emerging  from  behind 
the>  rocks  and  hill  tops,  began  to  adVanoe  slowly 
towards  the  quarry,  and  in  a  moment  the  startled 
animals,  sighting  the  forms  of  many  enemies, 
sprang  high  up,  and  bounded  towards  the  only 
way  of  escape. 

As  the  doe  passed  us  at  headlong  speed,  the 
Ameer  turned  round  so  as  to  conceal  her  from 
the  view  of  the  goshawk.  A  few  moments  after- 
wards I  gave  the  signal ;  he  bent  forward  over 
his  mare*s  neck,  and,  directing  the  Shahbaz  to- 
wards the  buck  as  he  flew  by,  threw  up  the  bird 
ttom  his  wrist  with  a  shout 

The  two  greyhounds,  free  from  the  leash, 
dashed  forward  at  that  moment  All  was  hurry 
and  excitement  •  Norsemen  and  footmen  crowded 


in  pursuit,  every  man  straining  his  ^es  to  keep 
the  quarry  in  full  view. 

The  rocky  ground,  unfavorable  to  the  pur- 
suers, was  all  the  antelope  could  desire.  His 
long  thin  legs,  almost  cUsproportioned  to  the 
size  of  the  b^y,  were  scarcely  visible,  so  rapid 
were  their  twinkling  motions.  Here  he  cleared  a 
huge  boulder  of  rock,  there  he  plunged  into  the 
air  over  the  topmost  twigs  of  a  euphorbium 
bash  ;  here  he  threaded  his  way  through  the 
pebbly  bed  of  a  torrent,  there  perched  for  an  in- 
stant upon  a  stony  ledge,  he  foarlessly  prepared 
to  foot  the  slippery  descent  beyond.  Such  a 
country  could  not  but  be  puzzling  to  dogs ; 
though  ours  were  wary  old  greyhounds  that  had 
hunted  by  sight  for  years,  they  fell  far  behind, 
and  to  all  prospect  the  gazelle  was  lost 

"  She  has  eaten  too  much  —  a  blight  upon  her 
mother  !*'  cried  a  furious  voice  by  my  side. 
The  Ameer  was  right  Had  his  bird  been 
sharper  set,  the  chase  would  have  lost  half  its 
difiSoulty. 

The  Shahbaz,  who  at  first  had  flown  gallantly 
at  the  quarry,  soon  began  to  check,  and  as  we 
were  riding  tLr  behind  over  the  difficult  ground, 
appeared  inclined  to  abandon  her  game.  But 
when,  escaping  from  the  punchbowl  of  rock,  we 
reached  a  long  level  plain  of  silt,  the  aspect  of 
aibirs  improved. 

At  a  distance,  which  was  palpably  diminish- 
ing, we  saw  the  goshawk  attacking  her  game. 
Now  she  swooped  upon  Its  back,  deeply  scoring 
the  delicate  yellow  coat  as  she  passed  by.  Then 
she  descended  upon  the  animars  head,  deafening 
it  irith  her  clashing  pinions,  and  blinding  it 
with  her  talons.  This  manoeuvre,  at  first  seldom 
practised  out  of  respect  for  the  dagger-like 
horns,  whose  sharp,  black  tips  never  failed  to 
touch  the  pursuer's  balai,  or  pendent  feathers, 
was  soon  preferred  to  the  other.  As  the  victim, 
lodng  strength  and  breath  by  excess  of  fear, 
could  1)0  longer  use  its  weapons  with  the  same 
dexterity,  the  boldness  of  the  Shahbaz  increased. 
She  seemed  to  perch  upon  its  brow  ;  once  or 
twice  it  fell,  and  when  it  arose,  its  staggering, 
uncertain  gait  gave  evidence  of  extreme  distress. 

Then  the  dogs,  who  had  become  ferocious  as 
wolves,  gained  sensibly  upon  their  victim.  The 
sound  of  their  approach  but  added  to  its  terror 
what  it  took  fh)m  its  speed.  Even  before  they 
had  fiistened  their  fkngs  upon  its  quarters,  the 
unhappy  gazelle  was  stretched  panting  and 
struggling,  with  the  Shahbaz  straining  every 
nerve  to  pin  its  head  to  the  ground.* 

The  death  of  the  gazelle  is  novr  considered 
the  highest  triumph  of  eastern  falconry  : 

Meer  Ibrahim  Khan  Talpur  the  remainder  of 
that  day  was  almost  as  lively  a  companion  as  a 
subaltern  newly  returned  from  **  seeing  servioe." 
He  slew  his  antelope  some  twenty  suooessive 

•  Mr.  Barker  thinks  that  Mr.  Burton's  Shahin 
muBt  have  been  a  lanner,  or  a  peregrine.  Gos- 
hawks cannot,  he  says,  take  gasofles,  which  never 
start  at  a  lesser  distance  than  300  yards,'  and  the 
goshawk  cannot  flj  fast  enough,  or  far  enough,  to 
orertake  them.  In  the  Lerant,  the  Barbarjr  per- 
egrine is  ealled  Shahin,  or  Sheheen. 
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de&ths,  praised  to  the  skies  everything  that  was 
his  especially  ;  more  especially  his  Bashahs, 
his  fitlooner,  his  dogs,  his  dogkeeper  ;  most  es- 
pecially as  her  due,  his  goshawking.  As  regards 
the  latter,  a  little  romance  was  allowed  to 
mingle  its  alloy  with  the  pure  vein  of  veritable 
history.  Every  bough  we  saw  on  oar  way 
home  reminded  him  of  some  doubtful  exploit 
performed  by  the  same  Shahbax.  At  dinner, 
the  gazelle  steaks  brought  her  mention  promi- 
nently forward,  and  the  music,  wine,  and  jovi- 
ality of  the  evening  elevatine  him,  also  tended 
in  no  small  degree  to  elevate  her  and  her  quali- 
ties. At  last  it  was  proposed  to  try  her  upon  one 
of  the  wild  goats  that  roam  over  the  deserts 
separating  Cutch  from  Scinde. 

**  Her  success,**  said  the  Ameer,  *'  is  cer* 
tain." 

*•  Certain,"  repeated  Kakoo  Mall 

'*  Certain,"  nodded  Hari  Chand,  whispering  ; 
'*the  gazelle  of  this  year,  next  year  will  be  a 
Qorkhar !" 

Whether  the  sneer  has,  or  has  not  been  Justi- 
fied, I  know  not  Perhaps  it  may  so  happen 
that  in  some  day  to  come  the  Ameer  Ibrahim, 
seduced  by  ihe  gobemouche  auditory  of  a  wonder- 
loving  British  traveller,  may  point  to*  the  bird 
in  question  with  a  — 

"  You  see  that  Shabaz  ?  Well,  Wallah  !  By 
the  beard  of  the  Prophet  I  swear  to  you,  five 
years  ago  she  felled  a  wild  ass.  You  may  believe 
me  ;  although  a  Beloch,  I  do  not  tell  a  lie. 
Billah  !  A  *  man-with-a-hat'  was  with  me 
when  it  happened.  Ask  Burton  Sahib,  if  it  did 
not." 

Then  will  Kakoo  Mall,  if  he  be  living,  ejacu- 
late *'  certainly,"  and  Hari  Chand,  if  he  be 
present,  exclaim  "  certainly  ;"  and,  in  a  word, 
every  man  and  boy  that  has  ears  to  hear  and 
eyes  to  see,  will  reecho  *'  certainly,"  and  swear 
himsdif  an  eye-witness  of  the  event,  to  the  ex- 
treme confusion  of  Fact  and  Fiction. 

We  doubt  much,  however,  if  the  reader 
will  peruse  this  account  of  the  death  of  the 
ftoteiope  without  a  paog.  Mr.  Burton  says, 
'*  There  is  an  eternal  sameness  in  the  opera- 
tion of  shooting,  which  must  make  it  —  one 
would  suppose — very  uninteresting  to  any 
but  those  endowed  with  an  undue  development 
of  destructiveness."  And  Colonel  Bonham,of 
the  10th  Hussars,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Knox, 
has  laid  aside  the  gun  and  the  rifle  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  **  noble  craft ;"  but  the  gun 
has  at  last  the  advantage  of  putting  a  bird, 
generally  speaking,  out  of  misery  at  once. 
Who  can  rend  the  following  conolusion  of  a 
Qombat  between  a  Khaini,  a  hobby-hawk, 
and  a  crow,  without  feeling  for  the  victims  of 
the  sport  ?  — 

The  battle  is  not  finished.  Corvus,  in  spite  of 
his  fall,  his  terror,  a  rent  in  the  region  of  the 
back,  and  several  desperate  pecks,  still  fights 
gallantly.  This  is  the  tune  for  the  falsoner  to 
assist  his  bird.  From  the  neighboring  mimosas, 
roused  by  the  cries  of  their  wounded  comrade, 
pours  fbrth  a  **  rabble  rout"  of  crows,  with 


noise  and  turmoil,  wheeling  over  the  hawk's 
head,  and  occasionally  pouncing  upon  her  un- 
guibuit  et  rostrUt  with  all  the  ferocity  of  hungry 
peregrines.  We  tremble  for  Khairu.  Knowing 
her  danger,  we  hurry  on,  as  fkst  as  our  legs  can 
carry  us,  shouting,  shooting  pellets,  and  anath- 
ematizing the  crows.  We  arrive,  but  hardly  in 
time.  Ab  we  plunge  through  the  last  bushes 
which  separate  us  from  the  hawk,  twenty  cawers 
rise  flurriedly  from  the  ground  ;  the  Bazdar 
hurries  to  his  Laghar.  Tho  quarry  lies  stoni!- 
dead,  but  poor  Khairu,  when  taken  up  and  in- 
spected by  thirty  pair  of  eyes,  is  found  to  have 
lost  her  sight,  and  to  be  otherwise  so  grievously 
mauled,  pecked,  and  clawed,  that  the* most 
sanguine  prepare  themselves  for  her  present 
decease. 
Alas,  poor  Khairu  ! 

It  is  undoubtedly  very  picturesque  to  read 
of  knights  riding  out  with  hawk  on  fist,  and- 
knight's  ladvon  fiery  jenet,  with  merlin  clasp- 
ing her  embroidered  glove,  the  look  of  the 
thing,  the  pomp  of  its  apparatus,  and  the 
antique  costume  impart  a  kind  of  black- 
letter  interest  to  the  good  old  sport ;  there 
was  excitement,  also,  in  witnessing  the  com- 
bined working  of  horses,  hawks,  and  hounds, 
but  we  doubt  if  of  the  kind  well  suited  to 
*'  ladye  fiiir."  The  efiect  upon  the  temper  of 
the  Ameers  of  Scinde  appears  to  have  been 
anything  but  agreeable.  A  sparrow-hawk 
had  been  thrown  at  a  pigeon. 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  hawk  and  mir- 
friend's  temper,  she  had  not  been  seen  *^8har.^ 
set"  that  morning.    This  at  once  became  appas^- 
ent  from  her  manoeuvres.    Instead  of  grappliig^ 
with  the  quarry,  she,   ''checked  finst  at  one 
bird,  then  at  the  other,  amused  herself  mih 
following  them  on  the  wing  ;  and,  .lastly,  wHen 
tired  of  the  unprofitable  exercise,  she  **•  rakerl 
off,"  and,  retiring  to  one  of  thePee|>ul  branches, 
took  up  a  position  there  with  sucb.  firmness  of 
purpose  that  all  the  falconer's  ***  Ao  Ba^hs" 
and  violent  swingings  of  the  lure  v.rere  unavailing 
to  dislodge  her. 

The  Ameer's  brow  clouded  ;  oertain  angry 
flashes  escaped  bis  eyes,  ai»d  low  growlings 
threatened  an  approaching  stor  m.  For  a  Beloch 
to  make  such  a  goose  of  hiioself !  Every  one 
stole  furtive  glances  at  the  'olunderer,  the  lean 
nephew  ;  and  even  he,  despite  his  habitual  sur- 
liness of  demeanor,  could  not  help  showing  in 
looks  and  manner  that  con/icience  was  stirring 
up  uncomfortable  sensations  within  him. 

"  Give  me  the  bow,"  shouted  the  Ameer  in 
his  fury,  <*  and  let  me  do  for  that  brother-in> 
law  of  a  bit  of  oarrion  at  onoe.*' 

The  Bazdar  wishing,  but  not  daring  to  depre^ 
cate  such  an  atrocious  aot  of  sacrilege  as  the 
shooting  of  a  hawk,  slowly  handed  a  polished 
horn  kaman  to  his  master,  and  a  tako  or  blunt 
arrow  shod  with  a  bit  of  horn.  The  Scindians 
are  particularly  expert  at  the  use  of  this  weapon  ;; 
they  throw  the  missile  transversely  so  ns  to 
strike  with  the  side,  and  when  a  largo  covey  i» 
the  mark  aimed  at,  they  somitimea  bring  dowx> 
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•0  9UU17  fl«  ibrtfi  or  foar  birds  with  %  p^ir  of 
Shaitfl.  80  it  liappened  that  the  Shikrah,  who 
was  qmietly  '*  maotling' '  upon  a  clear  branch  in  a 
nice  sunny  place,  had  the  life  aununarily  knocked 
out  of  her  by  the  Ameer's  iako. 

lUoomy,  as  a  partial  sport,  is,  however, 
▼ell  worthy  of  preserratioD,  more  so  than  the 
situation  of  a  grand  falconer  without  falcons. 
The  enclosed  state  of  our  country  makes  it 
objectionable  for  the  peregrine,  which  cannot 
be  easily  followed ;  but  the  eoshawk  can  be 
followed  at  a  hand-canter,  and  Mr.  Barker  tells 
US  that  there  is  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  a 


piecious  and  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Aus- 
tralian goehawk,  which  is  perfectly  whits, 
with  eyes  the  color  of  brieht  rubies,  and  whioh 
he  thinks  would,  from  his  large  hands  and 
small  body,  be  swifler  in  flight,  and,  on  the 
whole,  a  more  efficient  bird  than  our  goshawk. 
**  It  forms,"  says  Mr.  Barker, "  in  my  opinion, 
the  beau-ideal  of  perfection  in  a  hawk.  I 
consider  it  worthy  of  a  princely  hand,  and 
should  be  happy  to  see  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert  patronize  the  training  of  this 
bird  to  afford  amusement  to  our  young  Prinze 
of  Wales." 


Tlrom  the  NaUqwd 
AN  OLD  maid's  MUSINQS. 

BT  ELIZA  8FB0AT. 


Skruki  in  the  twUieht, 

Looking  out  into  the  rain. 
Through  the  blurred  and  dripping 

0/  my  window-pane  ; 
Ifaiting  in  the  chilly  twil^ht 

For  the  supper  bell  to  nog. 
Float  a  flood  of  fancies  o'er  me  — 

llioughts  of  the  spring. 

Oh,  the  early  sisring^ime ! 

In  the  woodlands,  eren  nqiw, 
life  is  rising,  tightly  swdUng 

Twig  and  bnlb  and  bough. 
Through  the  clods  the  moss  is  pushing 

Homeward  birds  are  on  the  wing  ; 
Barth  is  quick  with  coming  glory  — 

Oh,  fer  the  spring  ! 

Spring  has  something  sweeter  ; 

Leaves  enfolded,  thick  and  brown, 
Bursting  soon,  will  drop  their  sl^adows, 

SofUy  trembting  down. 
Bods  will  bloom  and  skies  will  deepen  ; 

Waters  flash  and  woodlands  rine  ; 
Through  long  grass  the  t>rQoks  will  rustle 

Oh,  for  the  spring ! 

life  has  something  sweeter ; 

Strange,  to  feel  old  fhnoies  stari, 
Violet-sweet,  of  youth  and  passion. 

From  my  wrinkled  heart ! 
May  agone,  whose  flowers  were  kisses  — 

May,  whose  songs  but  one  oould  sing  ; 
Heart  abloom,  so  sudden  blighted-^ 

Ah,  my  lost  spring  I 

Still  something  sweeter ; 

There 's  a  hooM^•loye  underlies 
Passion,  as  the  fruit  tii«t  gcMteos, 

When  the  MoBSom  di«. 
Plans  of  homestead,  long  ibrgott«a ! 

Plans  thalXancy  used  to  bring 
Round  me  in  the  fz»gi;ani  tritijbt 

Of  Bqr?oet  spring. 

Sdll  something  sweeter ; 

Other  loves  abont  me  i|t^  ; 
Thrills  a  round  cheek  on  my  beifa — 

Feels  a  litUe  hi^d. 


Baby  eyes  in  mine  are  smiling  ; 

Baby  fingers  round  me  cling  ; 
Baby  Hps  are  lisping,  *'  Mother"  — 

God!  my  lost  spring. 

From  Bentky*!  WtatOmf.^ 
TURNBR  AND   CLAUDB. 

Is  Genius  a  modest  maid  ? 

A  ooyly-peeping  peering  flower  ? 
Content,  unseen,  to  bloom  and  &de 

With  nought  but  sweetness  fyr  her  dowsr 
If  poet  ever  so  indited. 
Was  poet  ever  more  benighted  ? 

Was  great  Napoleon  diffident  ? 

Was  Milton  blind  to  mundane  glory  ? 
Did  Luther  need  encouragement  ? 

Was  Chatham  deemed  a  bashful  toij  ? 
Was  Turner  (painter  much  lamented) 
Through  great  humility  demented  ? 

What  time  this  mighty  pointer  died 
He  willed  the  nation  pictures  twain» 

Provided  they  were  hung  beside 
Two  specimens  of  Claude  Lorraine  : 

Or  tSuling  this  he  judged  them  meet 

To  form  a  painter*s  winding-^heet 

That  strange  old  man  was  passing-proud 
Who  left,  with  calm  premeditation. 

His  finest  work  to  form  his  shroud. 
If  thwarted  by  a  thankless  nation  ; 

—A  man  indulging  in  such  quirks 

Mnst,  must  be  wrapped  up  in  his  w«irks  ! 

At  Charing  Cross  are  duly  hung 

This  noble  pair  of  pictures  ; 
Some  critics  luive  theur  praises  sung. 

And  some  have  dealt  m  striotures  ; 
Some  Turner  choose,  a  few  award 
Xhe  laurels  to  his  rival  Clande. 

Poor  Claude !  sad  rictim  to  the  ftvaks 
Of  **  rough  and  ready"  dilettanti. 

Who  scrape  and  scrub  thy  ancient  eheeks,' 
And  then  find  out  thy  claims  are  sean^, 

80  hung  (to  dry)  what  Institation 

Could  fidl  to  blame  thy  extcutumt 

Rise  up — some  ghostly  vengeance  take  — 
Resume  thy  brush,  assert  th^  due. 

The  nation's  faith  thou  need  *st  not  bre%k  ; 
80  prove  thyself  a  turner  too. 

Thy  works  restore,  or  turn  them  all. 

Both  thine  and  Turner's  ta  the  waU  I 
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Itotn  Beotlej'B  SfiweBftivr* 
THB  LEWIS  —  WHAT  IS  IT  1 

I  wcfNDSR  how  many  London  ^ople  are 
fiutdliar  wi  th  this  name,  *  *  The  Le  wid . ' '  How 
many  will  aak,  "What  is  it  1  U  it  Lewis  the 
Great!  Is  it  Lewis  Napoleon?  Is  it  a  fish, 
a  man,  or  a  placet"  A  few  who  remember 
their  geography — a  canny  Scot  or  so  from  the 
West  mghlands ;  or  those  who  are  "well- 
op"  in  their  Bos  well,  and  recollect  Johnson's 
Toxa  in  the  Hebrides,  may  just  conclude, 
that  I  mean  the  island  of  that  name,  far  up 
amid  the  stormy  seas  of  the  North  Atlantic. 
But  with  great  respect  for  the  Fellows  of  the 
Cbographical  Society,  some  even  of  whom 
have  probably  bestowed  too  much  attention 
on  th^  remoter  provinces  of  Japan,  or  on  that 
**  interesting  tract "  between  the  Himalayas 
and  the  Arctic  Seas,  to  be  acquainted  with 
oar  Caledonian  dependency,  I  believe  most 
people  would  have  stared,  as  much  as  I  did 
myself,  when,  at  the  beginning  of  last  long 
racation,  I  was  asked  by  a  Mnmy  erratic  ana 
peppeiy  Highlander,  to  accompany  him  to  his 
native  place  **  in  the  Lews." 

"  I  would  be  delighted,  indeed,  if  I  knew 
where  it  was,"  was  my  (I  hope)  polite  reply. 

"  What,  not  know  where  the  Lews  is ! 
That  comes  of  a  Southern  education.  It 's 
aometimes  called  *  The  Lews,'  or  the  Island 
of  Lewis,  and  surely  you  must  have  heard  of 
it." 

I  had  a  vague  notion  of  proving  my  topo- 
graphical acquirements  by  a  neat  and  sue* 
dnct  description  of  the  ancient  Euboea,  or  a 
particular  account  of  Samos,  or  Melita,  but, 
on  reflection,  thought  it  better  to  confess 
ignorance,  and  to  content  myself  with  mut- 
tering a  modest  hypothesis,  that  it  was  "  some- 
where about  the  Orkneys."  Then  did  I  hear 
xny  friend  launch  out  with  all  the  elo<)uence 
Oi  enthusiasm  on  the  charms  of  this  new 
"Isle  of  Che  Blessed."  He  told  me  of  its 
desert  wastes  of  moor  and  mountain — of  its 
streams  "  barbecued "  with  salmon,  and  all 
varieties  of  trout — of  its  rugged  shores 
lashed  by  ceaseless  billows,  tn^  noise  of 
which  Would  have  set  old  Homer  on  some 
new  word  to  convey  it — him  who  threw 
awar  that  splendid  "  polophloisboio  "  on  the 
gentle  murmorings  of  the  ^gcan — of  the 
uncertainty  of  regular  postal  communication 
— of  the  absence  of  "  The  Times  "  and  poli- 
tiotf — of  mountain-mutton,  oat  cakes,  barley- 
bandocks,  pure  whiskey,  grouse-pies,  whales, 
ieals^,  curlews,  duck,  deer,  ferct  natura,  in 
taan  and  beast — in  ftict,  he  vividlv  sketched 
a  state  of  deliciously  civilized  barbarity  and 
tmbounded  hospitality.  What  more  tempt- 
faig'  picture  could  he  draw  to  a  briefless  bar- 
rister, whom  no  county  court  attorney  had 
vmiled  upon  in  his  hermitage,  up  three  pair 
of  vtdr»  in  Pump  Court — wheto  oooid  one 


better  escape  duns,  and  the  unprofitable  tu- 
mult of  the  Fdrumt  It  was  delightftil  to 
think  of  such  a  recondite  solitude,  especially 
to  one  like  myself,  whose  wickedest  and  most 
determined  spirits  of  hard  reading  had  been 
often  interrupted  by  the  fancied  echoes  of  a 

§  rouse's  wings,  as  be  started  up  crowing 
efiance  from  the  most  learned  pages  of 
"Heame's  Contingent  Remainders,"  and  who 
had  often  "  worked  "a  salmon  over  the  most 
lively  chapters  of  "  Sugdeo  on  Power."  "  I  '11 
gang,  my  chief,  I  *m  ready,"  was  the  vi^ord ; 
and  two  days  after  beheld  me  steaming  away 
down  the  muddy  canal  from  Glasgow  to 
Greenock,  On  board  the  little  steamer  "Islay." 
The  mormng  was  fine  and  bright,  but  with 
the  peculiar  atmospherical  dispensation  that 
prevails  in  Scotland,  the  moment  we  shot  oui 
on  the  full  bosom  of  the  river,  and  got  a 
glimpse  of  the  glorious  scenery  on  its  banks, 
a  "  thick  horror "  fell  upon  us,  and  land, 
sea,  and  sky  were  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of 
pea-soup,  with  a  lining  of  fleecy  clouds,  any- 
thing but  water-proo^  It  was  pleasant  to 
know  that  "  Dumbarton  was  "  over  "  there," 
and  the  Kyres  of  Bute  were  "  close  here,"  as 
it  exercised  the  imagination,  and  encouraged 
fkncy  to  fly  under  difficulties,  but  all  we' 
could  see  with  the  phvsical  eye  was  a  wall 
of  fog  around  us,  and  now  and  then  thci 
obscure  hull  of  a  fishing-boat  or  merclumt- 
man,  or  a  drab-colored  sea-gull  wallowing 
about  in  the  air,  half  in  doubt  whether  it  wax 
sky  or  water ;  the  big  burly  buoys  tied  by  the 
tail,  and  using  desperate  efforts  to  set  them- 
selves at  liberty,  and  make  a  night  of  it. 

Why  is  it  that  the  passengers  under  such 
circumstances  always  stay  upon  deck  as  long 
as  they  can  1  Why  do  they  stare  moodily  into 
the  sKy,  where  they  know  they  can  see* 
nothing?  The  wettest,  windiest,  dismalest 
day  that  ever  came  out  of  heaven,  yon  will 
be  certain  to  behold  on  the  deck  of  any 
steamer,  ocean  or  river,  a  set  of  (h'ipping 
lunatics  in  pea-coats  and  waterproofs,  trying 
to  look  hardy  and  nautical,  when  they  might 
be  dry  and  comfortable  "  below  stainr"  in  the' 
cabin.  'Ae  "  Islay"  was  no  exception  to 
the  truth  of  the  remark,  for  her  quarters  pre- 
sented the  customary  array  of  well-ducked 
passengers,  looming  very  hazy,  large  and 
moody  m  the  vapor 

There  were  two  students  from  Edinburgh 
"  iVee  Church,"  and  of  a  serious  turn  of 
mind,  who  Were  rendered  prematurely  un- 
happy at  the  awful  pros^cts  that  await  tiie 
great  mass  of  humanity  in  the  other  worid, 
on  account  of  their  not  belon^ng  to  timt 
small  but  select  Chrisnan  community^;  a 
number  of  "^ninisters ''  hastening  from  sons 
great  Convention  of  their  body  at  the  capitol. 
a  laird  with  a  tendency  to  a  short  pipe  and  a 
long  black  bottle,  and  a  very  drunken  "  dbo^ 
thor,"  who  was  apologizuig  to  evwy  ohe^fbr 
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insalting  them,  and  inylting  them  soon  after- 
wards'* to  have  it  out  on  deck" — a  very 
ferocious  sporting  m^or,  with  gun-cases  and 
fishingrrods  enough  (or  all  Scotland,  and  a 
few  **  merchants  "  of  the  isles.  The  Mull  of 
Cantire  soon  exhibited  its  magical  effects  in 
reducing  all  on  board  to  a  oommon  state  of 
suffering  and  indifierence  to  life,  and  the  nau- 
tical characters,  who  spoke  learnedly  of 
**  tideways  and  nasty  short  chopping  seas," 
were  soon  left  alone  in  their  glory  above, 
while  even  the  ministers  were  driven  from 
their  '*  wee  crack"  and  toddy  by  the  only 
demon  (I  venture  to  hope)  they  could  not  face 
—  that  evil  son  of  Neptune  who  as  yet  laughs 
at  our  science  and  our  ruling  of  the  waves  — 
''sea-sickness."  The  very  expressive  name 
of  this  marine  county  may  teach  one  what 
he  has  to  expect,  and  though  it  is  suggestive 
of  a  deuced  good  pun  or  two,  my  recollections 
of  it  forbid  the  attempt,  lest  I  should  be  pun- 
ished when  next  I  set  into  the  power  of  the 
presiding  Triton.  Night  passed  in  wailings 
for  the  steward,  who,  when  his  victims 
became  unable  to  shout  lustily,  wisely  retired 
to  bed,  and,  in  despairing  soliloquies,  most  of 
them  evidently  composed  under  the  influence 
of  a  monomaniacal  disregard  for  the  first  law 
of  nature.  Next  day  was  wet,  foggy,  and 
blowy,  instead  of  being  merely  foggy  and  wet. 
Now  and  then  we  saw  black  stumpy  rocks, 
against  which  the  slow  Bum  rose  and  broke 
in  sheets  of  foam,  "  the  lather  of  Neptune's 
beard,"  or  the  clouds  broke,  too,  for  a  little, 
and,  lifting  up,  disclosed  on  the  right  hand, 
rising  close  to  us  from  the  sea,  the  sides  of 
massive  mountains,  heaped  up  like  giant 
waves,  adown  the  heather-clad  steep  of  which 
tumbled  numberless  impromptu  cataracts, 
filling  up  the  watercourses  with  tumultuous 
streams,  running  riot  among  stones,  rocks, 
and  boulders,  till  thev  found  rest  in  the 
bosom  of  the  ocean;  but  ere  the  eye  had 
rested  on  it  for  a  moment,  the  watery  veil 
swept  over  it  again.  The  strone-win^ed 
gannet  skimmed  past  us,  or  dashed  aoym  like 
a  bolt  oC  lead  into  the  sea  just  by  the  ship, 
and  presently  sprang  u|)  with  a  herring, 
mackerel,  or  pollock  m  his  bill ;  little  fleets 
of  divers,  guillemots,  or  puffins,  lay  to,  or 
bolted  under  water  as  we  splashed  by,  and 
occasionally  we  came  near  a  ledge  of  sharp 
rocks,  on  which  a  whole  army  of  hunery 
black  cormorants  sat  moodily  in  the  rain,  like 
a  lot  of  apothecaries  without  business.  At 
intervals  of  three  or  four  hours  |re  rushed 
into  an  island  harbor,  got  a  glimpse  of  some 
whitewashed  houses  on  the  shore — saw  a 
face  of  a  few  natives  —  the  women  always 
washing  and  "beetling"  clothes,  and  the 
men  looking  as  if  thev  would  t)e  much  the 
better  for  undergoing  the  same  process ;  dis- 
embarked a  couple  of  captains  and  ministers, 
and  a  load  of  herring-barrels— took  in  more 


captains,  maybe  a  major,  certainly  some  mors 
mmisters,  and  more  herring-barrels,  and 
having  hove? to  for  "  the  lady  m  the  boat," 
who  is  always  late,  and  renders  the  very  ex- 
istence of  marine  commanders  wretched^ 
rushed  out  on  the  sea  into  the  fog  agaiiu 
Skye  and  Mull,  and  many  places  of  note, 
were  thus  visited,  but  their  beauties  were  all 
lost  on  us,  while  we  were  twice  very  nearly 
lost  on  their  disjecta  membra,  which  ran  out 
like  the  fangs  of  some  hungry  beast  to  seixe 
upon  us.  Once,  as  we  slowly  backed  away 
from  one  of  these  long  black  teeth,  vnimea 
of  the  danger  by  the  gurgline  splash  of  the 
tideway  over  it,  a  huge  mass  of  brown  round- 
ness heaved  itself  above  the  water  for  an  in- 
stant with  a  lazy  roll,  and  up  with  a  mighty 
breath  spirted  a  blast  of  air  and  water  from 
the  end  of  it,  full  two  fathoms  high ! 

"A  whale! — a  whale!  And  a  monster 
too !"  But  he  had  no  mind  to  be  made  into 
train-oil,  and,  with  a  sullen  angry  plunge^ 
down  he  dived  again  right  across  our  bows, 
giving  a  graceful  wave  of  his  tremendous 
tail  in  the  air  by  way  of  a  parting  salute, 
and  as  an  indication  of  his  general  sentiments 
on  the  subject  of  steamboats  and  the  mercan- 
tile marine.  We  heard  the  fellow  puffing 
and  blowing,  and  blasting,  like  an  aloerman 
running  auer  the  last  'bus  to  the  City,  for 
some  time,  and  a  strong  impression  was  lefk 
on  my  mind  as  to  the  undesirableness  of 
being  a  herring,  or,  indeed,  anything  swaller 
than  a  whale  in  these  seas,  if  one  were  com- 
pelled to  be  a  subject  of  King  Proteus. 

Seals  now  and  then  shoved  up  their  know- 
ing heads,  to  take  a  glimpse  of  us,  and  with 
one  glance  of  that  lovely,  mild  eye,  saw  all 
they  vnuited,  and  returned  to  the  pursuit  of 
salmon  as  ardently  as  Mr.  Scrope  himself; 
but,  notwithstanding  such  interesting  visits 
from  the  mammalia  of  these  waters,  I  was 
not  sorry  when,  on  the  third  day  of  the  fog, 
we  felt  our  way  into  Stomoway,  the  capital 
of  the  Northern  Hebrides. 

I  had  become  quite  tired  of  the  smell  of 
whiskey-toddy,  and  the  talk  of  the  ministers 
and  the  sporting  major — "Killed  him,  sir! 
Dead !  Egad !  At  seven — ty-three  yards  ! 
The  best  shot!"  &c. —  while  the  ministers 
were  continually  spinning  yams  of  a  serious 
character,  or  engaged  in  vivid  descriptions  of 
the  "respectable  characters"  in  their  par- 
ishes, which  seemed  always,  somehow  or 
other,  to  be  connected  with  the  possession  of 
a  certain  amount  of  pecuniary  resources. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Stomoway,  noi- 
withstanding  the  notion  of  the  natives  that 
in  regal  splendor  it  is  superior  to  the  great 
metropolis  itself,  is  not  possessed  of  mush 
natural  beauty  or  artificial  attractions.  There 
is  an  absurd-looking  castle,  bran-new,  with 
the  usual  allowance  of  cruet-frame  turrets, 
donjons,  and  embrasured  parapets  (placed  c^t 
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a  moderate  distance  from  the  mud-bank, 
which  is  left  hi^h  and  dry  twice  a-day,  for 
the  use  of  the  inhabitants),  igrith  a  little 
lawn  in  front,  and  an  air  of  parvenu  impu- 
dence about  it,  which  contrasts  straneely 
with  the  stolid  look  of  the  great  white-washed 
blocks  of  houses,  perched  higgledy-piggledy 
up  and  down  the  substitutes  for  streets. 
Tiiis  is  the  mansion  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
island,  and  is  of  his  own  manufacture. 
Much  more  creditable  to  his  taste  are  the  va^ 
rious  works  he  has  carried  on  in  the  neigh- 
borhood; the  patent  ship  in  the  harbor, 
which  is,  however,  more  for  ornament  than 
use ;  the  good  roads  in  embryo  and  in  posse ; 
the  marketplace,  the  chapel,  the  gas-lamps. 

The  island,  which  belonged  in  the  good  bad 
times  to  the  Mackenzies  oi  Seaforth,  is  as  big 
as  many  a  German  principality,  being  about 
forty  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  varying  from 
twenty-four  to  ten  miles.  It  is  now  the  prop- 
erty of  a  gentleman,  who  is  at  the  head  of 
a  great  mercantile  house,  engaged  in  the 
opium  and  Chinese  trade.  Stomoway,  the 
capital,  is  its  sole  town,  and  has  a  population 
of—. 

But  I  am  becoming  statistical.  I  was  very 
near  entering  on  the  kelp  question,  on  emi- 
gration, education,  straw-plaiting,  crofters 
and  tacksmen,  and  the  reclamation  of  land. 

Poor,  dear,  dirty,  hospitable,  busy,  herring- 
curing,  cod-drying,  ling-splitting,  fish-selling, 
and  smelling  Stomoway !  with  your  institu- 
tions and  commerce,  and  mermaid  population, 
and  old  tower,  and  nasty  suburbs,  with  vour 
floating  hulks,  fitted  up  as  shops  and  habita- 
tions, so  that  one  may  see  on  the  stem  of  a 
quondam  hening-boat,  '*  Dougal  Mackenzie, 
Merchant,  licensed  to  sell  Snuff,  Whiskey, 
and  Tea ;"  or  read  on  the  bows  of  a  d-devant 
collier,  '*Angus  Mackenzie,  Potato  Merchant 
and  Shoe-maker."  I  must  leave  you,  though 
I  bear  with  me  many  a  pleasant  memory  of 
jolly  evenings  (the  mornings  were  some- 
times less  agreeable),  eood  grog,  and  kind 
friends !  The  fiery  Uighlander  was  driving  his 
fiery  little  horse  at  a  great  pace.  We  had 
travelled  over  some  miles  of  road,  bounded 
on  the  one  side  by  the  sea  and  on  the  other 
by  a  wild  expanse  of  bog,  which  rose  in  the 
distance  into  rounded*  hills,  all  impurpled 
with  the  rich  heather-bells.  Now  and  then 
we  had  passed  a  clump  of  wigwams  built  of 
mud,  and  rarely  possessing  windows ;  the 
■moke  issuing  from  holes  in  the  roofs,  which 
were  composed  of  great  flakes  of  straw  tossed 
on  in  bundles,  blended  with  squares  of  turf 
and  fastened  down  by  hay-ropes  ballasted 
with  heavy  stones.  It  was  wonderful  to  see 
what  healthy  Toune  Celts  rushed  out  to  gaie 
on  us,  and  what  clean  faces  we  could  see 
peeping  out  modestly  from  the  doorways, 
while  the  strong  frames  of  the  men  we  met 
fhowed  that  health  had  not  deserted  these 


unpromising  abodes.  Patches  of  fine  oats 
ana  potatoes  were  scattered  at  lone  intervals 
over  the  vast  sea  of  moor  like  litue  islands, 
but  not  a  tree  or  shrub  was  to  be  seen.  Even 
in  the  most  miserable  parts  of  Ireland  on« 
could  scarcely  find  such  apparent  desolation. 
The  worst  cabins  in  Kerry  were  as  good  as  the 
crofters'  huts,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  the 
dress  and  aspect  of  the  people  of  The  Lewis 
was  much  better,  and  bare  signs  of  comfort 
unknown  to  their  Celtic  brethren  in  the  west- 
em  kingdom.  The  young  grouse  flew  **cheep~ 
ing  "  across  the  road,  roused  by  the  noise  of 
the  wheels,  and  curlew  and  whimbrels  got 
up  from  the  dykes  as  we  passed  with  a  wild, 
startled  cry;  huge  flocks  of  plover,  sand- 
pipers, and  sea-larks  whirled  about  with 
whistle  and  scream  over  the  face  of  the  dark 


bog,  the  snipe  flashed  up  from  the  rills  and 
piped  a  shrill  treble  for  tneir  lone-billed  part- 
ners in  the  rushes  —  now  and  then  you 
caught  sight  of  an  orderly  line  of  mathemat- 
ical wild  geese  flying  in  an  isosceles  triangle, 
as  if  bent  on  doing  the  pons  asinorum,  and 
making  as  much  noise  as  if  Rome  was  in 
danger,  and  mallard,  teal,  and  widgeon 
quacked  and  flew  around  in  all  directions  —r 
altogether  it  seemed  as  if  it  was  a  capital 
country  for  a  man  to  live  in,  if  he  could  only 
turn  his  mouth  into  a  bill,  and  get  water- 
proof logins  and  a  swimming-belt. 

**  I  must  get  out,"  quoth  f. 

'*  For  what,  man?  ITou  're  miles  from  the 
place." 

(( Nevertheless,  cross  this  stream,  oh,  child 
of  the  mist !  I  will  not,  till  I  have  one  whip 
of  my  Martin  Kelly  over  that  water,  and  try 
the  attractions  of  a  green-bodied  wren  witn 
Lewis  trout." 

The  stream  in  question  was  about  six  feet 
broad,  so  brown  you  could  not  see  the  bottom, 
and  splashing  from  pool  to  pool  till  it  flowed 
into  the  sea  about  one  hundred  yards  from 
the  spot  where  we  had  stopped,  which  was 
close  by  a  line  of  stones  that  served  as  a  bridge 
when  the  water  was  high.  At  present  they 
were  useless,  for  I  had  just  seen  a  wee  lassie 
ran  across  like  a  redshank,  and  scarcely 
cov^ing  her  ankles  in  the  water ;  but  t  had 
seen,  too,  the  whirls  of  the  fish  up  and  down 
the  stream. 

'*  De'il  tak'  me,  but  you  're  just  mad, 
there  's  not  a  trout  the  size  of  a  sprat  in  the 
whole  bum." 

But  I  was  not  to  be  intimidated.  My  little 
rod  was  j>ut  together  in  a  minute,  reel  put 
on,  and  in  two  points  the  ^t  casting-nne 
flashed  brightly  in  the  sunshine.  **  Saw  you 
ever  the  kke  of  that!"  The  flies  had  not 
touched  the  water  ere  splash,  splash  I — two 
yellow-bellies  were  fixed  hard  and  fast.  The 
eyes  of  the  Highlander  were  very  big  indeed 
—  not  half  so  big,  however,  as  those  of  a 
shock-headed  boy,  who  had  joined  him  In  a 
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srin  of  deriBion,  and  had  pronovinoed  many 
decided  opinions  in  the  Celtic  with  respect  to 
my  proceedingin,  which  had  been  duly  inter- 
preted fi>r  me  by  mv  friend. 

"  He  says  you  H  not  catch  one ;  there  's 
not  a  fish." 

At  this  point,  however,  I  had  two  of  them, 
•mall  to  be  sure,  but  in  a  minute  more  they 
were  kicking  about  on  the  turf.  Another 
cast.  '*By  Allah,  see  this!  here's  a  fellow 
-^a  white  trout,  as  I  li?e  —  up  in  the 
air,  flounce,  dash,  dive!  up  again!  you*U 
soon  be  tired,  my  fine  fellow,  and  the  pool  not 
being  bigger  than  the  wash-hand  basins  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  I  must  kill  you  for  spoiling 
my  sport." 

The  fight  was  a  short  one.    The  Limerick 
•till  held  fast,  and  a  two-pound  trout  walloped 
about  on  the  gravel;  in  a  few  minutes,  I 
tried  a  little  pool  close  at   hand,  out  of 
which  I  tossed  trout  after  trout,  till  in  ten 
minutes  I   had    taken  thirteen!    I  am  not 
proud,  I  hope ;  but  I  must  admit  that  I  felt  very 
like  a  hero,  as,  I  suppose,  heroes  feel,  when 
I  stowed  them  away  in  the  ag,  and  heard  the 
wondering  remark,  '*  Well,  now  the  de^il  you 
managed  it,  /  can't  tell."    That  night,  in  a 
low-browed,  comfortable  room,  with  the  clear 
P|eat-fire  bummg  cosily,  good  tobacco,  and  un- 
rivalled whiskey  at  hand,  after   a  dorious 
dinner  of  real  Scotch  broth,  real  fish  —  not 
the  flabby  imitations  got  np  for  the  London - 
market,  but  firm,  crisp,  yet  tender  as  game, 
with  hare ,  venison ,  great  grouse  pies,  recondite 
oom|x>unds  of  cream,  bitter  marmalade,  honey 
and  jams,  we  caroused  after  the  fashion  dear 
to  our  forefiithers.    Had  Ossian  been  wander- 
ing past  he  might  have  heard  the  strains  of 
a  Highland  sone,  by  a  gillie,  in  the  comer, 
succeeded  by  a  brindisi,  or  a  bit  of  Bellini ; 
smelt  a  deal  of  tobacco  and  toddy,  and  seen 
a  great  deal  of  gun-washing  and  fliask-filling 
for  the  morrow ;  as  it  was,  the  witnesses  or 
the  scene  were  the  two  large  dogs,  two  or  three 
hare-footed  gillies,  an  '*  own-man,"  and  a 
pet  sea-gull ;  the  latter  of  which  seemed  to 
take  a  great  interest  in  a  bag  of  No.  6  shot 
and  some  Eley's  cartridges.     **Baok  fit>m 
the  moors." 

Here 's  a  bag  of  game  ?  —  three  brace  and 
a  half  of  ducks,  a  tcttl,  three  widgeons,  a  cur- 
lew, two  whimbrels,  a  heron,  a  leash  of  hares, 
ajer-falcon,  six  and  a  half  brace  of  grouse, 
fifteen  ^Iden  plovers,  thirty-two  sand-larks 
(killed  in  three  shots),  a  nondescript,  hit  in  a 
pool,  and  taken  out  by  a  dog,  said  by  the 
gillie  to  be  a  **  Choraghchagb^"  as  near  as  I 
oan  spell  it— a  fleld-fiire,  and  a  brace  of 
.snipes ;  besidles  stalking  a  deer  and  nutting  a 
dose  of  Ko.  ^  into  his  stem,  as  ne  went 


and  hot  water  up  stairs.    To-morrow  we  II  trj 
for  a  salmon,  and  let  the  moor  rest  for  a  day.*^^ 


The  Australian  papers  bring  sad  intelligenoeof 
the  long.lost  Dr.  LeichardL    The  Moreton  Bay 
Courier  says,  «*  We  Icara,  with  deep  regret,  that 
the  reports  of  the  melancholy  death  of  Dr.  Lei- 
chardt  and  bis  companions  have  proved  but  too 
well-founded.    A  correspondent  at  Drayton  in- 
forms us  that  Mr.  Hely's  party  had  letanied 
from  the  search,  bringing  with  them    bones, 
watch-key  >  &c.,  belonging  to  the  misstng  party. 
Mr.  Hely  had  gone  on  towards  Sydney  by  the 
most  direct  ronte  from  Sorat,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  his  report ;  and  we  are  thus  left  fbr 
the  present  without  further  information  eon- 
oeming  this  melancholy  event"  The  report  hei« 
spoken  of  as  concerning  the  fall  particulars  has 
smoe  made  its  appearance.    The  Adelaide  Ob- 
urver  writes:  "Mr.  Hely's  ofiBcial  report  is 
before  us.    It  is  a  voluminous  but   able  docu- 
ment ;  but  all  we  can  do  at  present  is,  to  state 
that  the  details  furnish  a  mournful  confirmation 
of  former  distressing  (though  unauthenticated) 
intelligence."     These   melancholy  tidings  will 
awaken  many  emotions  ;  for  the  whole  story  of 
the  Miterprise,  in  which  it  is  now  ftared  that  the 
adventaroas  explorer  has  sacrificed  his  life  in 
the  interests  of  science,  reads  like  a  chapter  in 
ronuinoe.    The  way  in  which  he  nursed  his  seal 
for  Australian  discovery  —  his  industry,  promp- 
titude, and  success  —  the  care  with  wh^h  his 
journeys  were  prepared  —  his  return  over  three 
hundred  miles  of  ground  to  the  nearest  frontier 
station  to  report   the  wonderful    fertility  and 
beauty  of  the  countries  which  he  had  found  —  a 
return,  he  said,  prompted  by  the  (bar  that  there 
might  be  none  from  the  greater  journey  whioh 
he  contemplated,  and  that  thus  his  discoTeries  up 
io  that  point  might  be  lost  —  his  leave-takmg  with 
this  consciousness  in  his  mind  —  and  his  final 
disappearance  into  the  wilderness  out  of  which 
he  was  never  to  emerge — all  these  things  tead 
to  invest  his  memory  with  the  interest  that  ev^f 
clings  to  a  devotion  so  exalted.    Men  hke  Dr. 
Leichardt  are  the  true  heroes  of  a  young  country 
—  and  his  name  should  be  remembered  on  that 
vast  continent  at  the  antipodes  with  affectionate 
gratitude.  —  Atktnttum, 


away  from  me,  and  firing  at  the  place  where 
an  otter  had  dived  !  —  Glorious  sport !  — 
"  Dinner  '•  ready  — your  whiskey  (a  dram) 


At  the  recent  annual  public  session  of  the 
Russian  Imperial  Qeographical  Society,  held  in 
St.  Petersburgh,  it  was  stated,  that  the  great 
scientific  expedition  about  to  be  sent  by  that  body 
into  Eastern  Siberia  and  Kamtschatka  was  on  th^ 
immediate  eve  <^  setting  oat  The  expedittoa 
oomprises  twelve  voung  men  who  have  been 
trained  by  the  soeiety  expressly  to  the  duty  of) 
taking  aatmnoaiical,  magnettcal,  and  meteore- 
logioal  observations.  It  was.  I^rther  stated,  thai 
another  expedition  would  be  despatolied  to  eir 
amine  the  condition  of  the  fisheries  in  the  Cas- 
pian Sea — and  a  third,  to  explore  in  a  geologi- 
cal point  of  view  several  regions  of  European  an^ 
Asiatic  Bossia.  — jSthenaum. 
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Amu  Suvpt'B  Mfpfffnt- 
THB  LEGEND  OP  THE  MAEIE-STEIK.* 

▲  NOBWIGIAN  BiT.Un. 

On  (jouBta'B  height. 

In  the  still  moonlight. 

The  shadowy  Tein<^eer  roam  , 

And  the  dark  lake  gleams 

In  the  fltfal  beams. 

And  the  glacier  torrents  Ibam ! 

The  gray  clouds  rest 

On  the  mountain  crest. 

And  the  eagle  hoarsely  screanuit 

Where  the  wild  wind  sweeps. 

And  the  white  snow  sleeps 

M  the  soul  in  hallowed  dreamt  1 

Like  giant  old. 
On  the  lonely  wold 
Rises  the  blasted  pine  ; 
And  the  bittern  wings 
Where  the  biroh-tree  clings. 
Above  the  Marie-Stein. 

And  the  spectral  shadows  haste, 
Shrieking  o'er  the  moorland  waste* 
Amid  the  drifting  snow  ; 
And  when  the  night  with  morning  meets 
The  Binkan*s  thundering  Toiee  repeats 
The  maiden's  tale  of  woe  ! 

The  leaves  were  red  upon  the  tree. 
The  waves  were  white  upon  the  sea, 
The  kine  had  left  the  upland  plain. 
The  summer  flowers  were  on  the  wane, 
As  winding  up  the  green  pathway. 
Beneath  the  birch-tree's  dropping  spray, 
A  maiden  went  with  noiseless  tread, 
The  dead  leaves  rustling  o'er  her  head 
With  a  sad  and  moaning  sound  ! 

But  there  was  a  light  in  that  maiden's  eye. 

She  heard  not  the  moaning  sound  ; 

She  saw  not  the  cloud  in  the  lowering  sky. 

Or  the  leaves  upon  the  ground  ; 

Her  waving  hair  of  golden  brown 

Was  twined  with  rilMuds  gay. 

As  Northern  maids  are  wont  to  wear 

On  feast  or  holy-day  ; 

And  gladsome  was  her  heart  I  ween. 

Its  full  throb  wildly  beat  — 

To-night  long  pent-up  tears,  will  flow» 

Long  parted  lovers  meet ! 

Thrice  o'er  the  forest  pines  had  swept 
The  winter's  chilling  blast, 
Since  at  the  twilight's  saddened  hour 
These  twain  had  parted  last ! 

•  The  Marie-Stein  (Mary's  Path  of  CUff)  is  a 
ragged  and  dangerous  mountain-path,  almost  over- 
hanging the  reeking  abyn  of  Rinkan  Von,  in  Nor- 
•way,  leading  from  below  the  Fall  to  the  heighti 
above.  The  memory  of  the  beautifal  Mary  of 
Wesifiordalen  and  her  hapless  story  still  lives 
among  the  peasantry  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
lydley  of  the  Maan,  and  the  Rinkan  Foss. 


Oh,  could  these  true  young  hearts  haveknowAt 

Rushing  with  feverish  haste. 

The  coming  grief — or  had  Uiey  seen 

The  future's  dreary  waste ! 

Beside  the  Rinkan's  mystic  fkll 

Sitteth  the  maiden  lone. 

And  round  her  sighs  the  Autumn  wiudf 

With  a  low,  foreboding  moan  ; 

Down,  down  with  a  booming  roar 

Came  the  whirling  wreaths  of  foam, 

And  the  mist-cloud,  like  a  spirit, 

Rose  from  its  cavern  home. 

As  if  it  spoke  amidst  the  din, 

In  solemn  tones  and  mild. 

And  asked  the  reason  of  the  strift 

Of  waters  raging  wild  ! 

And  soon  the  twilight's  darkening  sh^dK 

Hung  like  a  phantom  shield 

Upon  the  embattled  hills  of  snow 

Above  the  Gousta-Field ; 

But  stUl  thtf  maiden  lingered  there. 

And  darker  grew  the  sky, 

Then  strange  thoughts  struggled  in  her  breast 

And  trembled,  in  her  eye  \ 

<*  Oh  !  wherefore  comes  he  not  ?"  she  8ald« 

**  The  ^ght  is  stealing  fast ;" 

But  it  w^  the  echo  answered  her 

And  the  lonely  mountain  blast ! 

'*  Wherefore,  oh,  wherefore  comes  he  not  ?*' 

The  maiden  sighed  again  — 

But  hark !  oh,  is  it  Uie  fiill  of  his  eager  ite^, 

Or  the  sound  of  the  coming  rain  ? 

« 

'T  is  he !  't  is  lie '.  fiir  up  the  clifi* 
Grasping  the  shattered  pine. 
Her  lover  hastes  with  a  fearless  bound 
O'er  the  track  of  the  Marie-Stein  ; 
Nearer  and  nearer  yet  he  comes  — 
'*  To  meet  and  never  part !" 
Oh,  what  a  wild  and  joyous  cry 
Bursts  firom  that  sinking  heart ! 

He  heard  that  well-remembered  voioe. 

The  voice  he  had  longed  to  hear, 

And  it  sent  through  his  inmost  soul  a  thrill 

Unfelt  for  many  a  year  ; 

*'  I  come,  I  come,"  his  eyes  grew  dim, 

Her  fbrm  flashed  on  his  siffht, 

He  stretched  his  arms,  and  with  a  shrieh 

Plunged  fh>m  the  diny  height ! 

Down,  down,  to  the  reeking  golf. 

The  lover's  stormy  grave  ! 

The  white  spray  wreathed — he  slept  beiiMi^ 

The  Rinkan's  foaming  wave  ! 

•When  the  snow  lay  on  the  wold. 
And  th«  winter's  wind  blew  cold, 
And  the  bare  and  leafless  treet 
Sighed  wildly  in  the  breew. 
Day  by  day  a  form  was  seen 
Bending  'neath  the.  waving  pine. 
Watching  on  the  Marie-Stein  ! 
Weary,  weary,  watching  ever 
For  the  one  who  oometh  never  t 
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^  Like  a  Yision  fair  she  seemed  ; 
But  those  eyes,  oh !  how  they  gleamed 
With  the  wandering  light  of  madnees. 
Softened  only  by  their  sadness, 
And  the  shadow  of  despair 
Hiding  darkly— ever  there ! 

Day  by  day,  year  by  year, 
Summer  green,  and  Autumn  sear. 
Wandered  still  that  woman's  form 
In  the  calm  and  in  the  storm  ; 
Through  the  dark  and  misty  night 
Gleamed  her  robe  of  spotless  white. 
And  her  streaming  hair  which  fell. 
Like  a  shroud,  above  the  swell 
Of  that  yearning  breast  of  snow 
Beating  so  wild  and  sad  below  ! 

Many  years  have  passed  away. 
How  many  it  were  hard  to  say ; 
But  time  hath  told  upon  that  brow. 
So  high  and  saint-like  eyen  now. 
And  touched  her  pale  cheek,  once  so  fikir. 
And  changed  to  gray  her  golden  hair  ; 
.  But  still  upon  that  mountain  path 
The  hunter  pauses  with  a  start 
And  a  tremor  at  his  heart. 
To  meet  those  eves  so  wildly  cast 
A' moment  on  him — but  he  *s  passed. 
And  with  head  bowed  down  and  silent 
Passeth  on  that  vision  mild,  * 

Through  the  tangled  bushes  wild ! 

llany  years  have  passed  away — 

On  that  wild  and  mountain  track 

Haste  the  rein-deer  as  of  yore. 

But  the  sad  and  weary-hearted 

Wanders  there  no  more  ; 

In  her  grave  the  maiden  lies. 

In  the  grave  of  time 

laeth  now  the  aged  head. 

And  the  gleaming  eyes  are  qaenohed. 

But  the  spirit  is  not  dead ! 

In  the  dim  and  shrouded  twilight, 
When  the  soul  to  thought  is  given. 
And  the  feelings  sad  and  chastened 
Make  it  more  akin  to  heaven  ; 
When  the  pale  stars  glimmer  forth 
From  the  soft  and  hazy  skies  — 
Beaming  on  the  sleeping  earth 
Silently,  like  angel  eyes  !  — 

Then,  when  all  things  are  at  rest 

But  the  Rtnkan's  troubled  breast, 

Heaving,  heaving ! 

Like  a  wounded  giant. 

Yet  defiant. 

Hoarsely  breathing  I 

The  peasant  seeth  through  the  mist— 

But  it  may  be  phantasy  — 

Spirits  twain — one  with  long  and  shmiDg  hair. 

Meeting  in  the  wreathed  air, 

Melting  dimly  then  away. 

Mingled  with  the  gUttenng  spray  ! 

M*  M«  jC 


SONG. 

CLOUDS  SHINS  ASTD-  FLT. 

BY  TBI  LADY  ZMMELmE  STUABT  WOBTUBY. 

Clouds  shine  and  fly. 

Leaves  flush  and  fade. 
Swans  sing  and  die  — 

Naught  here  hath  stayed. 

Snow  gleams  and  melts. 
Bright  founts  are  dried, 

Bich  rainbow-belts 
Pale  in  Uieir  pride. 

Stars  leave  the  sky. 

Swords  flash  and  rust. 
Towers  reared  on  high 

Heap  dust  on  dust ! 

Waves  dance — and  break. 

Fair  fruits  decay. 
Sunset's  rich  streak 

Turns  to  &iut  gray. 

Gales  sweep —  then  sigh 

To  a  drear  hush. 
Meteors  driven  nigh 

Fail  innnid  rush. 

Sounds  swell  and  pause, 

Smiles,  tears  become. 
Still  the  worm  gnaws 

Where  tempts  most  bloom. 

Chords  thrill  —  and  snap ! — 

Dews  glance,  and  go, 
Sailsfill  — and  flap  — 

Brave  trees  lie  low. 

Suns  rise  and  sink, 

Fbwers  blush  —  and  droop, 
Flames  leap,  and  shrink  ; 

What  of  man's  Hope  ?  — 

Loveliest  things  part 
When  they  're  most  bright ; 

So  from  Man's  heart 
Dreams  take  their  flight. 

When  they  're  most  dear. 

Fairest  and  best — 
Leaving  him  drear. 

Flies  each  bright  guest 

Clouds  shine  and  fly. 

Founts  flow  and  waste. 
Swans  sink  and  die — 

Bright  dreams  ne'er  last 

Swifter  than  all. 

They  still  decay. 
Change,  fiule,  and  fall. 

Things  of  a  day  ! 
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JFrom  the  DabUn  Uniyenltj  Masadne. 
rtB  CROWN  MATRIMONIAL  OF  FRANCE. 

For  upwards  of  sixty  yean  has  France  ex- 
hibited to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  a  phan- 
tesmagoria  —  wild,  fitful,  and  incoherent  as  a 
nightmare-dream.  The  horrible  and  the  pa- 
thetic mingled  with  the  grotesque ;  things 
incongruous  and  unexpected  succeeding  each 
other  with  transfornuitions  as  rapid  as  legerde- 
main ;  massacres  and  festivals ;  miseries  and 
orgies ;  reckless  license  ancl  stringent  despot- 
ism ;  strange  visions  of  murdered  sovereigns, 
and  ephemeral  consuls  and  dictators.  Dy- 
nasties changing  like  the  slides  in  a  magic- 
lantern  ;  an  emperor  rising  from  the  chaos  of 
revolution  as  from  a  surging  sea  ;  sinking,  re- 
appearing, then  again  sinking.  A  long-guard- 
ed captive  seatincr  himself  on  the  throne  of  his 
oaptor ;  a  Republic  with  the  anomaly  of  Equal- 
ity for  its  motto,  and  a  Princ^-President  at  its 
head ;  and  Absolutism  established  in  honor  of 
Ub^ty  and  Fraternity, 

.  Party  colors  glance  on  the  sight  like  the 
tints  of  a  (micx-shaken  kaleidoscope ;  the 
white  of  the  JSourbon  lilies,  and  the  blue  of 
the  Napoleon  violets ;  imperial  purple,  tri- 
oolored  cockades,  and  Red  Republicanism. 
Another  shake  of  the  kaleidoscope,  and  again 
the  purple  predominates.  But  the  present 
rttumi  of  the  empire  has  not  the  prestige  of 
its  original,  whose  birth  was  heralded  by 
glittering  trophies,  and  the  exciting  strains 
of  martial  music.  No !  Here  is  an  empire 
created  by  slight  of  hand  amid  no  prouder 
minstrelsy  than  that  of  the  violins  of  fetes. 

With  a  new  slide  of  the  magic-lantern  we 
behold  an  imperial  wedding,  surpassing  in 
brilliant  externals  even  the  nuptials  of  the 
Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa.  But.  the  bride- 
groom is  not  Napoleon  the  Great,  nor  is  the 
&ide  a  daughter  of  the  Caosars.  We  must 
give  the  bridegroom  due  credit  for  proving 
that  he  still  possesses  some  freshness  of  ieclinj|, 
not  yet  wholly  seared  by  coups  d'etat  and  di- 
plomacy, and  that  he  amiabljr  prefers  (for  the 
time, at  least)  domestic  affection  to  self-interest 
and  expediency.  But  how  long  will  he  be  per- 
mitted, by  the  most  changeable,  the  most  un- 


at,  to  gaze  upon,  and  talk  about ;  but  the  alii 
anoe  of  an  emperor  of  France  with  a  Spanish 
ooantess,  the  subject  of  another  sovereign,  is 
not  glorious  enough  for  the  other  classes,  who 
are  really  aristocratic  in  their  hearts,  not- 
withstanding occasionally  short  freaks  of  de- 
mocracy. lUjpublican  governments  have  never 
govemedihQ  French  ;  they  are  only  impressed 
by  the  opposites  of  democracy,  by  the  pres- 
Uge  of  rank,  titles,  and  distmction.  Louis 
23 v.,  a  &r  more  mighty  sovereign  than  Na- 
poleon IIL,  and  who,  on  his  firmly  established 


throne,  was  servilely  worshipped  as  the 
'^  Grand  Monarque^^*  never  dared  to  avow 
his  clandestine  marriage  with  Madame  de 
Maintenon.  Napoleon  1.  showed  how  well 
he  understood  the  genius  of  the  French  people, 
when  he  replaced  his  really  beloved  Josephine 
bj  the  daughter  of  an  emperor,  and  required 
his  brother  Jerome  to  put  away  his  first  wife, 
Miss  Patterson,  for  a  uerman  princess. 

Louis  Napoleon  himself  seems  to  have  had 
his  misgivings  as  to  the  effect  the  step  he  con- 
templated would  have  on  the  mind  of  the  na- 
tion ;  and  the  fall  of  the  French  funds,  from 
the  time  the  marriage  came  on  the  tapis,  was 
full  of  significance.  Instead  of  following  the 
usual  example  of  ^monarchs,  and  simply  an- 
nouncing his  intended  marriage,  he  proceeded 
to  make  his  notification  Apiece  justificative,  full 
of  explanations  and  apologies,  in  which  his 
anxiety  betrayed  him  into  inconsistencies  and 
errors  of  judgment.  At  variance  with  his 
hereditary  pretensions  as  Nupoleon  III.,  he 
rejoiced  in  the  character  o^ parvenu,  and  then 
boasted  the  *'  high  birth*'  of  his  consort.  lie 
endeavored  to  frame  his  speech,  as  though  h% 
had  taken  for  his  text  Ovid's  maxim-— 

Nod  bene  eonTeniunt  nee  in  una  sede  moiaatiir 
Majestaa  et  Amor.  —  Metam.  lib.  ii.  846. 

Yet  he  has  labored  to  overload  love  wkh 
the  most  far-fetched  and  dazzling  majesty. 
He  complacently  instanced  his  grandmother, 
Josephine,  as  beloved  by  France,  though  not 
of  royal  blood  ;  seemingly  oblivious  that  Na- 
poleon I.  had  not  stooped  from  the  throne  to 
raise  her  (she  had  been  his  wife  ere  men 
dreamed  of  him  as  a  monarchy  —  and  that  his 
policy  soon  compelled  her  to  descend  from  the 
throne,  and  give  place  to  a  prouder  bride. 
Louis  Napoleon  has  promised  that  the  Ekn- 
press  Eugenia  will  revive  the  virtues  of  the 
Empress  Josephine  :  far  wiser  had  he  not 
touched  on  the  topic,  to  remind  his  bride  thai 
the  reward  —  the  earthly  reward  —  of  thos9 
virtues  was  divorce  and  a  broked  heart ;  and 
to  remind  his  people  how  easily  the  non-royal 
wife  could  be  moved  aside,  whenever  the  in- 
terests of  the  crown  or  the  nation  should  re- 
quire it.  lie  who  has  declared  that  '*  the 
empire  is  peace,"  has  dropped  ominous  words 
of*'  the  hour  of  danger,"  in  which  the  good 
qualities  of  his  Eugenia  will  shine  forth  ;  in 
contrast,  he  evidently  meant,  with  the  inca- 
pacity and  selfishness  of  Maria  Louisa,  when 
France  was  invaded  by  the  allies ;  but  how  ut- 
terly distasteful  to  the  French  public  must 
that  ill-judged  reminder  be !  He  spoke,  in 
his  ante-nuptial  speech,  of  the  unhappy  fates 
of  the  illustrious  ladies  who  had  worn  the 
crown  of  France  —  a  suggestive  theme,  ia 
which  we  are  about  to  follow  his  lead ;  but 
from  his  lips  the  subject  seemed  peculiarly  ill- 
chosen,  and  ill-timed.  Verily,  his  Imperial 
Majesty  has  been  singularly  infelicitous  in  hia 
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•etectton  of  topics.  In  every  country  of  Bu- 
ropo  there  are  still  men  whose  hearts  can  re- 
spond to  the  sentiment  -— 

Dnloe  et  deoomm  est  fro  pat&ia  mori.  -^  Hbr. 

Suoh  men  would  have  esteemed  it  more  judi- 
oioBS  to  have  avoided  any  mention  of  the  de- 
oeosed  father  of  Eugenia  de  Montijo,  than  to 
have  announced  him  as  one  who,  in  the  strug- 
gle of  Spain  for  independence,  fought  tf^oifur/ 
bis  own  countrymen,  and  with  the  invaders 
of  his  native  Lind.  The  unnecessary  allusion 
to  the  bereaved  Duchess  of  Orleans  is  in  suoh 
bad  taste,  that  to  comment  on  it  would  be  a 
continuation  of  the  fault. 

But  we  must  excuse  the  inconsbtencies  of 
s  man  too  much  in  love  to  see  the  import  of 
all  he  said;  and  we  must  not,  in  oommon 
oourtesy,  omit  for  his  bride  the  costomaiy 
oompliment  to  all  brides,  the  expression  of 
our  good  wishes.  We  wishjier  happiness, 
and  the  more  willingly  for  the  sake  of  the 
good  blood  in  her  veins  —  the  blood  of  worthy, 
sagacious,  and  patriotic  Scotland  (derived,  no/ 
from  her  fiither,  but  from  her  mother,  a  Kirk- 
natrick).  May  the  "  canny  drop*'  be  allowed 
free  circulation  through  her  heart !  Yes,  we 
wish  her  happiness  willingly,  but  very  doubt- 
fully ;  not  Decause  she  has  wedded  il  Bona- 
parte, for  the  men  of  that  name  have  not  the 
reputation  of  unkind  husbands  (even  to  the 
wives  they  repudiated),  and  she  might  be  very 
bappy  with  Louis  Napoleon  in  another  sphere ; 
not  merely  because  her  position  is  trving,  and 
apparently  insecure,  but  because  she  places 
on  her  head  the  crownmatrimonial  of  France 
*-a  circlet  with  which  some  dark  fatality 
seems  connected  ;  for,  among  the  many  fair 
brows  on  which  it  has  rested,  there  are  very 
few  that  it  has  left  without  a  blight  or  a 
wound. 

.  When  our  memory  passes  in  review  the 
loyal  and  imperial  wives  of  France,  we  are 
surprised  to  see  how  many  have  been  divorced, 
how  many  broken-hearted,  how  many  have 
left  a  disgraceful  name  behind  to  posterity. 
And  among  the  smaller  number,  the  innocent 
and  the  happy,  how  many  have  been  snatched 
away-  by  a  premature  death,  or  have  been 
early  and  sadly  widowed !  The  crown  matri- 
Aonial  of  France  has  been  borne,  by  the  ma- 
jprity  of  its  wearers,  unworthily,  unhappily, 
or  too  briefly.  For  some  it  has  been  imbued, 
as  it  were,  with  a  disfigurine  stain ;  for 
others,  lined  with  sharp,  cruel  thorns;  for 
•tbers,  wreathed  with  the  funereal  cypress. 
If  history,  holding  her  mirror  to  our  view. 

Bids  at  in  th«  past  dewry 
The  visions  of  fatority/ 

with  such  a  history  of  French  queens  and 
ampiesses  before  our  eyes,  it  is  but  natural 

*  Qnoted  from  the  Prologne  to  Bland*!  Tkana- 
latlons  from  the  Greek  Anthology. 


thai  ^ood  wishes  fiv  the  bliss  of  Empress 
Eugenia  should  be  damped  b;^  doubts  and 
fears.  By  casting  with  us  a  quick  and  eom- 
prehensive  glanoe  over  the  memoirs  of  ttie 
royal  ladies  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  tht' 
reader  will  be  convinced  of  the  great  prepoo* 
derance  of  cares,  crimes,  and  sorrows,  over 
peace,  innocence,  and  felicity,  in  their  lives. 
We  will  commence  our  summary  with  tha 
reign  of  Charlemagne,  as  a  remarkable  enii 
and  sufficiently  early  for  our  purpose. 

Cl^Krlemsgiu,  ▲.  D.  768  {dolt  of  hi*  mecunon). 

His  first  wife  was  Hersiengardb  (daughter 
of  Destderius,  King  of  the  Lombards),  whom 
he  had  been  persuaded  by  his  mother,  Bertha, 
to  wed,  contrary  to  his  inclinations,  and 
whom  he  div(Mx!ed  in  two  years  aft^  hiir 
accession,  on  the  plea  of  her  ill  health.  She 
hod  the  grief  to  see  her  father  dethroned  hf 
Charlemagne,  whose  prisoner  he  died.  Hia 
desolate  Lombard  princess  died  in  obscurity. 

The  second  wife,  IIildbgarde,  a  noble  Swa* 
bian,  was  fair,  vrise,  and  good,  but  was  calum- 
niated by  Taland,  a  half-brother  of  Charie- 
magne,  who  (in  revenge  for  her  disdain  of  ki# 
own  proflered  addresses)  accused  her  of  crimi- 
nality with  a  foreign  knight,  during  the  king^t^ 
expedition  against  a  Germon  tribe.  Oblieed  to 
conceal  herself  from  her  incensed  husband , 
she  lived  in  great  poverty,  till  her  accoeer, 
struck  with  remorse  after  a  dangerous  illness, 
declared  her  innocence.  In  memory  of  her 
restoration  to  her  home  and  her  good  fiune, 
she  (bonded,  in  Swabia,  the  Abbejf  of  Kemp* 
sten ;  in  the  annals  of  which  religious  houset 
is  written  the  histoty  of  her  patience  and  her 
sufiering  (during  her  concealment),  and  her 
noble  forgiveness  of  her  persecutor.  But  her 
recovered  •happiness  was  brief;  she  waa 
snatched  by  death  from  her  numerous  chilp 
dren  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-six,  in  784. 

Fastradb,  the  third  consort,  daughter  of 
Raoul,  Count  of  Franeonia,  so  disgusted  thsf 
people  by  her  arrogance,  that  a  conspirae^ 
was  formed  to  dethrone  her  husband  on  ao* 
count  of  hejT  influenee  over  him.  This  plot, 
though  abortive,  caused  Fastrade  much  mor^ 
tiBeation  and  anxiety;  and  she  died  rwf 
young,  in  794,  as  much  hated  as  her  prede** 
cesser  had  bera  lamented. 

LuTGARDB,  a  German,  the  last  consort  of 
Charlemagne,  handsome,  generous,  and  litei^ 
ary,*  loved  her  "husband ;  and  to  enjoy  hia 
seoioty,  usually  accompanied  him  to  tbi 
chase.  But  he  was  fiiithless  to  her,  choosing 
for  his  favorite  one  of  the  ladies  of  her  traia. 
Whatever  morii6oadon  Lntgnrde  might  hasa 
felt  was  soon  terminated  by  death.    She  6M  * 

•  She  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  leamad 
Aleuin  (disotple  of  the  venerable  Bede),  at  whose 
persuasion  Oharlemagne  foanded  the  Univenl^ 
of  Paris. 
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jfOang  and  childless  (in  a.  d.  800),  after  a 
muoo  of  little  more  than  four  jeara. 

I^mU  I.  (/e  Debomudrt),   814. 

His  first  wife  was  Hebxsngaroe,  daughter 
tof  Ingram ,  Count  of  Hesbay .*  She  has  lefl  an 
anenviablo  reputation  as  cruel  and  despotic. 
When  Bernard,  a  petty  Italian  king,  woo  re- 
volted against  Louis,  had  been  conquered,  Her- 
mengarde  sentenced  him  and  his  adherents  to 
death  ;  and  though  the  sentence  was  commuted 
by  Louis,  she  caused  the  eyes  of  Bernard  to  be 
|railed  out,  and  such  tortures  to  be  inflicted 
on  him,  that  he  expired  in  oonse(]|uence.  She 
herself  died  soon  after  her  victim;  having, 
however,  been  more  fortunate  in  her  lot  than 
her  predecessors,  for  she  had  enjoyed  a  peace- 
able wedded  life  for  twenty-one  years. 

Her  soocosBor,  Judith,  daughter  of  Welf  of 
Bavaria,  was  an  artful  and  licentious  woman, 
whose  bad  conduct  caused  her  step-sons 
(cbildron  of  Uermengarde),  to  revolt,  filling 
Ihe  kingdom  with  trouble.  TheypaMisbed 
bet  proligacy  with  Bernard  (the  soa  of  her 
kiuband's  tutor),  whom  she,  by  her  influence 
over  Louisj  caused  to  be  created  Duko  of 
^Biptimanie.  She  wa0  taken  by  her  atep-«on8, 
and  impiaoned  in  a  convent  at  Poictiers,  and 
compelled  to  pronounce  the  vows ;  bat  waa  lib- 
derated  by  hor  husband  when  he  had  put  down 
the  revolt,  she  having  solemnly  awom  to  her 
ionocenoe.  Again  the  young  princes  re- 
volted; and  Jtuiith,  again  captive,  was  sent 
to  Tortona,  in  Italy,  and  her  young  aon 
Charles  separated  ifrom  her,  and  shut  up  in  a 
vonaatny ;  the  unfortunate  Louis  himself 
heiog  confined  at  St.  Medard;  from  whenoe 
he  was  released  only  on  sobn^ittine  to  some 
vei^  alject  conditions.  He  received  back  his 
wiM  and  her  son,  but  soon  died  of  grief, 
/aidith  survived  him  but  three  years ;  having, 
however,  lived  to  see  the  murder  of  her  favor- 
ite Bernard,  by  the  hands  of  her  bod  Charles, 
who  stabbed  him  for  a  revolt.  She  haa  lel^ 
ao  odious  name  in  the  xeoorda  of  history. 

Charlet  L  (tht  B<dd).    $40. 

He  married  first  Hbrmsntrqdb,  dao^iier  of 
Odo,  Count  of  Orleans.  She  waa  prudent 
and  good,  but  her  life  waa  one  of  sorrow. 
Her  eldest  son,  Louis,  had  an  impedimant  in 
hia  speech ;  her  second  sob,  Onarlea,  died 
yoang;  her  third  son,  Carloman,  rebelling 
fi^inst  his  father,  beoauae  the  latter  reaaised 
him  to  become  a  monk  against  hia  wiu,  was 
taken  prisnoer,  had  his  eyes  put  out,  and  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Abbey  of  Corbie.  Her  only 
daoghter  Judith,  widow  of  Ethalbald,  Klna 
of  &sland,  eloped  from  the  coqrt  with  Qolf 
win  (?  Flanders,  causing  great  scandal  and 
tronble.  Hermentrude  had  not  the  oqnspla- 
tioQ  of  her  husband's  affsotioQ ;  %  I^asiia 

*  In  the  oeantiy  of  Liege. 


formed  an  attachment  for  Richilde,  sister  of 
Boson,  King  of  Provence,  and  ill-treated  Her- 
mentrude, whom  he  sought  to  divorce,  bet 
found  public  opinion  too  strong  in  her  fkvor. 
The  unhappy  wife  died,  overwhelmed  witli 
cares,  a.  d.  869,  and  was  buried  at  Sk  Denis. 
In  three  months  after  her  death  Louis  mar- 
ried RicmLDS,  who  hated,  and  was  hated  by 
her  stepsons,  and  fomented  great  disorders  in 
the  royal  fietmily.  Having  accompanied  the 
king  in  his  expedition  against  the  countries 
on  the  Rhine,  on  his  defeat  she  was  obliged 
to  flyfirom  Heristal  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
without  clothes  or  money;  suflbred  great 
hardships,  and  lay  in  by  the  roadside,  with 
no  one  near  her  but  one  attendant.  All  her 
children  (four  sons  and  a  daughter)  died 
young.  After  her  husband's  death  she  lived 
a  most  licentious  life,  and  pillaged  and  fired 
houses  in  her  Bacchanalian  riotings,  until  the 
Bishop  of  Rheims  threatened  her  with  ex- 
communication unless  she  restrained  her  dis^ 
graceful  conduct. 

Louit  n,  (tb£  Stammtrer),  870. 

Ansoabdb,  the  daughter  of  a  Count  Har-* 
douin,  wsa  i>rivately  wedded  by  Louis,  during 
the  life  of  his  fiither,  Charles  the  Bald,  and 
boiB  him  two  sons,  Louis  (afterwards  kii^s)^ 
and  Carloman ;  bat  beine  of  an  inferior  raiik, 
Charles  compelled  her  husband,  whom  she 
tenderly  loved,  to  divorce  her,  and  to  eapooea 

Apxlaise,  daughter  of  Count  Begpn,  whose 
life  waa  embittex^  by  her  doubtful  positioa ; 
for,  on  the  death  of  Charles  tiie  Bald,  Ans- 
gsrde  obtained  from  Pope  John  VIII.  tba 
establishment  of  her  children's*  righti,  be- 
cause Charles  had  not  applied  to  the  eoclfrr 
siastical  power  to  sanction  the  divoroe  h^ 
twmn  her  and  his  son  Louis.  Wherefi>r« 
Adehiide  waa  generally  accounted  only  tha 
concubine  of  Louis,  and  the  deserted  Ansmrde 
as  his  lawful  wife.  Adelaide,  who  sulbred 
great  uneasiness  of  mind,  was  enceinte  at  the 
time  of  Louis'  death,  in  879,  and  had  a  Dosfe- 
hiuaons  son,  Charies,  sumamed  the  Simplfl. 

Charles  HI.  (the  Fat.)    884. 

He  married  in  877  Richarda,  a  lady  of 
Scottish  birth.  She  was  esteemed  for  wisdom 
and  virtue ;  but  was  accused  by  her  feeble-- 
minded and  credulous  hust^nd  of  infidelity 
with  his  prime  minister,  Luitgard,  Bishop  et 
Verceil.  Richarda  in  vain  protested  her  in- 
nooenoe,  ofi^ring  to  submit  to  the  ordeals  of 
fire  and  water ;  she  was  divorced,  and  retired 
to  a  convent  in  Alsace,  which  she  had 
founded,  and  lived  there  ten  years  in  retir«- 
ment. 

Cfc4rf«  iT.  (xJW  ^iMO-    S93. 

The  1^  of  his  fliab  consort,  gaiMMWa, 
,  Bishop  of  QludonsraWf'Maimft^ 


*Her  oldest  son,,  who  reigned  as  Lanis  in.« 
died.  nwmarriiri»  aa  didolao  his  bniker  CacloiHa. 
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ofien  nothing  remarkable.  She  had  four 
daughters,  but  no  son  ;  and  died  918,  after  a 
marriage  of  eleven  years. 

His  second  wife  was  Ogina,*  an  English 
princess,  sister  of  King  Athelstane.  Her 
royalty  was  clouded.  H^r  husband  was  de- 
throned by  his  subjects,  and  imprisoned  at  St. 
Quentin,  where  he  died  in  great  misery. 
Ogina,  divided  from  him,  fled  to  England  for 
the  protection  of  her  only  child,  Louis,  thence 
■umamed  Oulremer,  or  "beyond  sea."  On 
her  son's  recall,  after  thirteen  years  of  exile, 
■he  returned  to  France,  where  she  married 
(at  the  age  of  forty-five)  Herbert  Count  of 
Vermandois,  then  but  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  son  of  Herbert  de  Vermandois,  who  had 
betrayed  and  imprisoned  her  royal  husband, 
the  dethroned  Charles.  This  ill-assorted 
marria^  alienated  the  love  and  respect  of  her 
son.  King  Louis.  Ogina  lived  happily,  how- 
ever, with  her  young  husband,  out  only  for 
two  years,  as  she  died  in  childbirth,  85d. 

Louis  IV,  (OuTremer).     936. 

He  married  Gerberga  of  Saxony,  daughter 
of  Emperor  Henry  the  Fowler,  and  widow  of 
Gilbert  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  was  drowned 
in  attempting  to  cross  the  Rhine  on  horse- 
baek,  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  Louis  d'Ou- 
tremer,  then  at  war  with  him.  Gerberga  de- 
fended her  dead  lord's  fortress  so  gallantlT, 
that  when  King  Louis  at  length  succeeded  m 
taking  it,  he  admired  the  spirit  of  his  fair 
adversary  so  much  that  he  offered  her  his 
hand  and  throne.    She  was  loved  "and  re- 

rted  by  Louis,  whose  friend  and  counsellor 
was ;  but  her  lot  had  many  cares.  The 
king,  in  an  expedition,  was  made  prisoner, 
and  remained  a  year  in  captivity ;  her  young 
•on  Carleman  died  while  a  hostage  for  his 
father ;  others  of  her  children  also  died  young ; 
and  she  survived  her  aifectionate  husband. 

Lothmn.    954. 

Married,  in  966,  Escma,  daughter  of  Lothaire, 
Ring  of  Italy.  She  was  depraved,  and  gave 
eaose  of  scandal  with  Adalberon,  Bishop  of 
Laon ;  and  then  poisoned  her  husband,  in 
the  hope  of  reigning  in  the  name  of  her  son, 
an  only  child,  Louis  k  Faineant^  or  the  Idle. 
Louis,  on  his  accession,  threatened  Adalberon 
and  herself  with  punishment ;  but  he,  too, 
died  by  poison ;  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
uncle  to  the  king,  imprisoned  both  Emma  and 
Adalberon,  and  treated  them  with  severity. 
Emma  escaped  from  prison  in  988,  but  bie- 
oame  a  miserable  outcast  and  wanderer,  and 
died  in  the  following  year. 

Jjndt  V,  (/«  Faineant),    986. 

He  married  Blaxchs,!  daughter  of  a  noble 
9i  Aquitaine:    She  was  very  beautiful,  but 

*  By  some  oallod  Sdgaina. 

t  By  ftoiii«  writers  ihe  is  called  Coastaaoe. 


the  marriage  was  an  ill-suited  oife ;  for 
Blanche  was  animated,  and  Louis  inert,  and 
so  much  disliked  her  vivacity,  that  he  often 
retired  from  her  company  to  a  country  resi- 
dence. She  became  corrupt  in  her  conduct, 
and  attached  herself  to  the  Count  de  Verdon, 
and  afterwards  to  several  others.  At  length 
she  poisoned  Louis,  after  a  short  reign  of 
fifteen  months ;  and  in  him  ended  the  Cari^ 
vinian  race. 

Blanche  re-married  with  Hu^h,  eldest  son 
of  Hugh  Capet,  the  next  heir,  for  whose 
benefit  she  removed  her  first  husband,  but 
shortly  afterwards  died  childless. 

Hugh  Capd.   987. 

His  queen  was  Adxlaide  of  Guinne,  whe 
appears  to  have  lived  in  tranquillity ;  but 
enjoyed  her  elevation  to  the  throne  only  two 
years,  dying  in  989. 

Robert  {the  Devout),    997. 

His  first  wife  was  Bertha,  daughter  of  Con- 
rad of  Burgundy,  and  widow  of  Odo,  Count 
of  Blois.  But  the  Pope,  Gresory  Y.,  pio- 
nounced  their  marriage  invidtd,  because 
Robert  had  been  sponsor  to  one  of  Bertha's 
children  by  her  first  marriage,  which  circum- 
stance had  constituted  what  the  canons  of 
Rome  termed  **  a  spiritual  afiBnity"  between 
them.  But  the  royal  pair  was  strongly 
attached,  and  refused  to  separate.  The  Pope 
laid  France  under  an  interdict ;  Robert  and 
Bertha  retired  to  the  Castle  of  Vaivert,  near 
Paris,  where  they  were  rendered  miserable 
by  crowds  of  their  subjects  daily  hauntine 
them,  with  piteeus  entreaties  that  they  would 
consent  to  part,  and  so  terminate  the  evils  tba 
kingdom  was  enduring  from  the  interdiot. 
All  their  friends  and  attendants  fled  ftom 
them ;  and  they  would  have  been  utterly 
desolate,  but  for  two  servants  who  remained 
to  aid  them,  but  who,  notwithstanding,  viewed 
their  wretched  master  and  mistress  with  soch 
horror,  that  they  passed  through  the  fire  fot 
purification  everythmg  which  hud  been  touched 
by  the  excommunicated  couple.  The  king  re- 
mixined  firm,  refusing  to  forsake  his  unhappy 
wife ;  she  lay  in  of  a  premature  birth  from 
grief,  and  Robert  being  assured  that  she  had 
produced  a  monster  with  the  neck  of  a  goose,* 
he  considered  this  (fictitious)  occurrence  as  a 
proof  of  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  and  at  length 
consented  to  give  her  up.  In  two  years  after, 
Bertha,  still  loving,  and  who  still  called  her- 
self queen,  went  to  Rome  to  solicit  the  new 
Pope  (Silvester  II.)  to  establish  her  marriage ; 
but  while  she  was  urging  her  suit,  Rowrt  ^ 

*A  simiUr  legend  was  related  of  Bertha,  qaeea 
of  Pepin,  and  mother  of  Charlomagoo,  who  was 
said  to  have  borne  a  child  with  the  leg  of  a  gooM. 
And,  strange  to  say.  Bertha  herself  is  represented 
in  effigies  still  extent,  with  one  foot  that  of  a 
goose. 
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made  another   alliance,  and   the   unhappy 
Bertha  retired  to  a  conyent,  and  died  1016. 

Constance,  Robert's  second  wife,  daughter 
of  William  Count  of  Provence,  was  beautiful, 
but  haughty,  violent,  and  hard-hearted. 
Robert  dislike^  her  so  much  that  he  would 
nerer  term  her  wife  or  oueen ;  and  took,  to 
console, him,  a  mistress,  Almafi*ede,  who  had 
been  betrothed  to  a  Count  de  Beauvoir,  at 
which  Constance  was  so  much  chagrined 
that  she  caused  the  count  to  be  assassinated, 
in  revenge  for  his  having  yielded  his  claim  on 
the  hand  of  Almafrede.  Robert,  in  conse- 
quence, sought  to  divorce  Constance ;  but  the 
bishops  of  the  realm  interfered  to  prevent 
him.  Thirteen  persons,  accused  of  neres^, 
being  sentenced  to  the  flames  at  Orleans,  in 
1022,  Constance  chose  to  be  present  at  this 
dreadful  spectacle;  and  perceiving  amongst 
the  condemned,  one  Stephen,  who  had  for- 
merly been  her  confessor,  she  was  so  much 
incensed  against  him,  that  she  attacked  the 
wretched  man  on  his  way  to  the  scene  of  his 
torture,  and  thrust  out  one  of  his  eyes  with 
her  staff.  Her  eldest  and  favorite  son  died 
younz,  leaving  the  succession  (to  her  great 
chagrin)  to  her  second  son,  Henry,  whom  she 
hated ;  and  she  fomented  strife  in  the  royal 
(kmily  by  her  endeavors  to  place  on  the  throne 
Iwt  youngest  son,  to  the  prejudice  of  Henry  ; 
and  she  excited  her  children  to  rebel  against 
their  father,  and  to  auarrel  among  them- 
selves, till  they  were  obliged  to  fly  mr  from 
her  baneful  influence.  Alter  her  husband's 
death,  she  conspired  against  her  son,  then 
reigning ;  but  wiui  defeated,  and  closed  an 
odious  ufe  at  the  Castle  of  Melun,  1032,  and 
was  buried  at  St.  Denis. 

Henry  L     1031. 

He  married  Anns,  daughter  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Muscovy,  whose  life  with  him  ap- 
pears to  have  passed  in  tranquillity.  But 
after  his  death,  having  contracted  with  Raoul 
Count  de  Crespy,  an  ill-advised  marriage 
(for  which  she  was  excommunicated,  and  was 
finally  divorced),  she  displeased  her  son,  the 
reii^nin^  monarch ,  and  finding  herself  deserted 
by  ber  former  friends,  she  retired  to  Russia, 
separated  forever  from  her  children. 

Philip  L    1060. 

His  first  wife,  Bertha,  daughter  of  Fleuri, 
Count  of  Holland,  lived  happily  with  him  for 
many  years,  till  his  affections  were  alienated 
by  Bertrade,  wife  of  Foulques  le  Requin, 
CJount  of  Anjou ;  and,  accordingly,  he  divorced 
Bertha,  to  make  way  for  the  beautiful  but 
evil-disposed  Bertradb,  who,  being  repudi- 
ated by  the  com^jlaisant  Foulques  at  the 
king's  desire,  married  the  latter  in  1073,  a 
step  which  roused  the  indignation  of  the 
nobles  and  the  Pope  Urban  If. ;  and  Philip, 
0ompolled  by  excommunication,  submitted  to 


divorce  Bertrade,  and  restore  her  to  her  first 
husband.  During  her  short  union  with 
Philip,  Bertrade  hud  plotted  to  cause  his  son 
Louis  to  be  detained  a  prisoner  in  England, 
whither  be  had  gone  to  attend  the  coronation 
of  Henry  I. ;  but  being  thwarted  by  the  good 
faith  of  the  English  king,  she  administered  to 
Louis  a  poison,  which  he  discovered  in  time 
to  defeat  by  an  antidote,  but  hb  face  ever 
after  remained  colorless.  Bertrade  incurred 
reproaoh  and  contempt  for  continuing  to  re- 
ceive the  visits  of  Philip  at  the  chateau  of  tha 
Count  Foulques ;  but, after  the  king^s  death, 
she  became  a  prey  to  remorse,  and  retired  to 
a  convent,  where  she  inflicted  on  herself  such 
severe  penances,  that  she  fell  a  victim  to  her 
austerities,  and,  in  1117,  dosed  her  evil  and 
troubled  life. 

XovM  VI,  {It  Cfros,  or  the  Fai),    1108. 

He  married  Adelaide,  daughter  of  Hum- 
bert Count  of  Maurienne.  She  was  lovely 
and  amiable,  and  forms  an  exception  to  this 
gloomy  list  of  re^l  consorts,  for  she  lived 
happily  and  worthily  with  Louis.  One  grief, 
however,  she  felt  in  the  premature  death  of 
her  eldest  son,  Philip,  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse.  After  the  king^s  decease,  she  married 
Matthieu  Sire  de  Montmorency,  Constable  of 
France,  from  whom,  after  fifteen  years,  she 
separated,  to  retire  to  a  cloister  she  had 
founded. 

Louit  VZr.  {tht  Young).  1137. 

His  first  wife,  Eleanor  of  Aqnitaine,  dfs* 
gusted  him  by  the  gross  improprieties  of  her 
conduct  in  the  Holy  Land,  whither  she  had 
accompanied  him,  and  where  she  had  in* 
ourred  scandal  with  the  celebrated  sultan, 
Saladin,  and  others ;  and  even  with  her  own 
uncle,  Raymond  of  Poictiers.  Louis,  there- 
fore, divorced  her,  and  she  immediately  mai^ 
ried  again  with  Henry  II.  of  England.  But 
the  shadow  of  the  crown  matrimonial  of 
France  rested  upon  her  still;  witness  her 
well-known  unhappiness  with  Henry,  their 
mutual  dislike,  her  jealousy,  the  discords  sha 
excited  between  her  sons  and  their  father,  and 
her  deserved  and  long  imprisonment.  Cow- 
stance,  daughter  of  Alphonso,  King  of  Caatille, 
second  wife  of  Louis,  was  worthy  of  the  in- 
fluence she  possessed  over  his  heart ;  but  their 
happiness  was  very  brief,  being  terminated  in 
four  years  by  the  early  death  of  Constance  in 
childbirth.  She  was  buried  at  St.  Denis. 
The  third  queen  of  Louis,  Alice,  daughter  of 
Thibaut,  Count  of  Campagne,  and  niece  of 
our  English  kin||j,  lived  peacefully,  aa  it  ap- 
pears, and,  surviving  her  husband,  was  regent 
for  her  son. 

PhiUp  n,  {sumanud  Augtuttuy  1186. 
His  first  wife,  Isabel,  daughter  of  the  Connt 
of  Hainault,  waa  married  to  him  when  bolll 
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brido  and  brideeroom  were  only  twelve  yean 
of  age.  Philip  naying  afterwards  quarrelled 
with  her  uncle,  the  Count  of  Flandere,  the 
girliah  queen,  then  but  seventeen,  was  ao- 
eused  by  some  malicious  persons  of  taking 
part  with  the  count  against  ner  husband,  who, 
imbibing  a  dislike  to  her,  exiled  her  from 
oourt,  and  sent  her  to  live  in  a  kind  of  dis- 
grace at  Sens.  At  length  relenting,  he  re- 
oalled  her;  but  her  young  and  clouded  life 
was  terminated  by  her  dyine  in  childbirth  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one.  IJer  successor  was 
Inqkrburo,  daughter  uf  Waldemar,  King  of 
Denmark.  She  was  beautiful,  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  fair  hair,  and  was  scarcely  seventeen 
when  married.  The  day  after  the  nuptials 
4he  was  cro^vned.  Durmg  the  rites  Philip 
was  observed  to  gaze  upon  her,  and  then  to 
torn  pale ;  and  b^ame  so  troubled,  that  he 
•oold  ecaroely  be  induced  by  his  ministers  to 
allow  the  ceremony  to  continue.  But  in  a 
fortnight  afterwsuxls  he  oalled  a  council  and 
divorced  the  poor  young  foreigner,  who,  on 
learning  from  an  interpreter  what  the  poro- 
eeedings  meant,  burst  into  tears,  ezclaimine 
in  a  broken  dialect — *  *  Bad  France ! —  Rome !  *' 
implying  that  she  appealed  to  Rome  from  the 
iiyustioe  of  France.  But  Philip  brutally  im- 
prisoned her  in  the  convent  or  Cisoin,  near 
lisle,  and  left  her  in  such  penarr,  that  she 
.was  often  dependent  on  her  needlework  for 
her  food.  In  1196,  Philip  married  Aonbs, 
the  lovely  and  amiable  daughter  of  the  Duke 
ofMerania.  But  Pope  Celestine,  at  the  in- 
ttanoe  of  Canute,  Ingerburg's  brother j  an- 
nulled the  divorce  of  the  latter,  and  dissolved 
ihe  marriage  of  Agnes  and  Philip.  The  king 
nlused  to  renounce  his  new  wife,  and  shut  op 
Jogerburg  in  a  still  more  rigorous  imprison^ 
nent  than  before,  at  Etarapes.  The  kingdom 
WM  laid  under  an  interdict,  and  a  council 
was  oalled  at  Soissons,  where  the  canse  of 
Ingerburg  was  pleaded  so  earnestly,  that  Phil- 
ip, without  waiting  for  the  termination,  n- 
lently  retired ;  and  riding  to  the  prison  of  the 
voaag  Dane,  placed  her  oehind  him  on  horse- 
back,  and,  without  any  attendants  or  respeot, 
eoiried  her  to  Paris,  and  acknowledged  her  as 

Seen.  Agnes  de  Merania,  seeins  herself 
andoned,  died  of  grief  soon  afmr  at  the 
Cbstle  of  Poissi.  .^ter  her  death,  Philip 
•gain  oast  off*  the  so-often  insulted  Ingerbarg, 
and  agftio  imprisoned  her;  bat  was  eon- 
■traiaed  by  the  Pope  to  release  and  recall  her 
la  eeort,  wheie  she  continued  to  reside  meekly 
and  patiently,  iU-tieated  by  tlM  king,  bat 
pitiM  l^  the  people.  She  sorvived  Mr  'ty^ 
lant,  who  has  inoarred  the  odiam  of  making 
time  lovely  and  Tirtooas  joong  wonen  oade- 
•emdly  miserable. 


Lom»  Vm,  {the  Um).    ItaS. 
EHb  queen,  BLSMcafi,  danghter  of  Alpfbooso 
Vm.  of  OMtiUe  (andof  Eleanor ef  Eo^aod), 


was  80  fair  that  she  was  called  Candide^  and 
was  good,  prudent,  and  pious.  She  enjoyed 
her  husband's  love  in  a  happy  union  of  twen- 
ty-six years.  Yet  she  was  not  exempt  from 
royal  anxieties ;  fur  during  her  regency  for 
hereon  (St.  Louis),  she  had  «many  troobles^ 
cares,  and  difficulties,  on  account  of  the  in- 
surgent nobles  and  the  Bretons.  She  had 
lost  four  sons  and  a  daughter  in  infancy,  and 
she  finally  died  of  grief  at  Maubuissonj  on 
hearing  that  her  son,  St.  Louis,  who  had  gone 
to  Palestine,  was  a  prisoner  in  Egypt. 

Xmu  DC,  {St,  laui*).    1226. 

When  only  nineteen,  he  married  Makoa- 
RET,  daughter  of  Raymond  Berenger  Count  of 
Toulouse,  who  was  herself  but  fifteen.  She 
had  every  advantage  of  person,  mind,  and 
heart,  and  was  ever  beloved  by  Louis.  But 
in  her  early  days  she  experienced  great  vexa- 
tion frtmi  her  mother-in-law,  Blanche,  who  so 
entirely  separated  the  affectionate  youn^ 
couple,  that  she  vrould  not  permit  them  even 
to  converse  together.  On  one  occasion  when 
Margaret  was  dangerously  ill,  and  Louis  had 
ventured  to  her  room  to  ioc^uire  after  her 
health,  his  mother,  finding;  him  there,  took 
him  by  the  hand  to  lead  him  out ;  and  tlie 
poor  invalid  called  to  her  in  tears  —  '*  What, 
madame !  will  you  not  suffisr  me,  either  llv^ 
ing  or  dying,  to  speak  to  my  lord  and  hus- 
band t']  Alter  the  death  of  Blanche,  the 
domestic  happiness  of  Margpet  was  unbroken, 
if  we  except  her  natural  grief  at  losing  six  of 
her  eleven  children.  But  her  ereatest  afllio- 
tion  was  the  loss  of  St.  Louis,  who  died  of  the 
plague  in  Tunis.  She  died  1295,  and  was 
buried  at  St.  Denis. 

Philip  m,  {tht  Hardy),     1270. 

His  first  wife,  Isabel,  daughter  of  James  L 
King  of  Arragon,  was  only  fifteen  at  the  time 
of  her  marriage,  and  had  a  fair  prospect  of 
happiness,  had  life  been  spared.  But  she 
died  at  twenty-five,  in  consequence  of  a  fall 
from  her  horse,  which  occasioned  nrematoie 
confinement.  Sb^  was  buried  at  St.  Denis. 
The  second  queen  of  Philip,  Mart  or  Bra- 
bant, daughter  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Brabant, 
was  handsome  and  intellectual,  and  was  at 
first  beloved  by  her  husband.  But  a  gulf  was 
soon  opened  l>etween  them  by  the  calumny  of 
a  man  named  La  Broase,  an  upstart  &toriif 
of  Philip,  who  aeeuscd  Mary  of  baring  poi- 
soned Louis,  the  son  of  her  predecessor  fiabel. 
Philip  imprisoned  the  qaeen,  and  treated  her 
with  rigor.  But  her  brother,  then  Doke  of 
Brabant,  came  forvrard  in  her  defence ;  and, 
after  a  searching  examination,  La  Broase  waa 
eonricted  (by  the  oonibsaion  of  one  of  hil 
tools)  of  the  yoong  prince's  murder,  and  wai 
hanged.  Mary  was  honorably  ao<jaitled; 
bat  she  bad  suffered  severely,  in  mind  and 
in  health,  Ixom  the  trials  and  indigniciss  tft 
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wliloh  8h«  bad  been  eipoeed.  After  Philip's 
death  she  lived  in  close  retreat  from  the 
TiTOrid.  Ooe  of  her  daughters,  Margaret,  was 
the  seoond  wife  of  Edward  I.  of  England. 

PkOip  IV,  (the  Fair),    1 264. 

His  mieen  was  Joah,  daughter  of  Henry, 
King  of  Navarre.  She  had  great  talents,  and 
a  taste  for  the  fine  arte;  and  seems  to  have 
escaped,  in  great  degree,  the  sorrows  of  the 
crown  matrimonisl  of  France.  But  she  had 
only  attained  the  age  of  thirty-three  at  her 
disath.  One  of  her  daughters,  Isabel,  was 
married  to  Edward  II.  of  England  sabseqaent- 
ly  to  her  mother^s  decease. 

We  come  now  in  order  of  time  to  four  Bur- 
gttndian  princesses  Ttwo  pairs  of  sisters), 
whose  respective  husoatids  filled  the  throne 
of  FVartce  in  succession,  under  the  tides  of 
Loufs  X.  (le  Hutsn),  Philip  V.  (the  Tall), 
Charles  IV.  (the  Handsome),  and  Philip  VI. 
(de  Valois).  These  ladies  were  Margarbt 
and  Joan,  daughters  of  Robert  II.,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  consorts  of  Lonis  X.  and  Philip  de 
Valois,  and  Jane  and  Blancbs,  daii{[;fater8  of 
Otho  of  Burgundy,  and  wives  of  Philip  V.  and 
Charles  IV.      ' 

Maboasst  was  married  when  searoely  fUt" 
teen  to  Louis  X.  She  was  very  handsome, 
and  depraved  in  bo  ordinary  degree.  She, 
with  her  siaters-in-law,  Jane  and  Blanche, 
inhabited  the  Hotel  de  Nesle,  that  stood  on 
the  Seine,*  and  that  haa  acquired  an  infa- 
mous  celebrity  from  the  scandalous  revels  of 
these  beautiful  but  wicked  young  females, 
who  are  said  to  have  oaueed  the  guests  they 
admitted  secretly  to  be  hurled  down  a  trap- 
door and  drowned  in  the  river,  if  thev  unm- 
tunately  recognized  in  their  &ir  and  anony- 
mous entertainers  the  wives  of  theii^  princes. 
Margaret  and  Blanche  had  selected  two  fa- 
vorites, Norman  knights  and  brothers,  named 
Philip  and  Walter  d^Aulnay.  The  ktter  had 
been  attached  to  a  Mademoiselle  de  Morfon- 
taine,  who,  finding  herself  neglected,  was 
inspured  by  jealousv  to  watch  her  fickle  lover, 
and  thus  discovered  thedo^]^le  intrisue,  which 
soon  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  king  (then 
Philip  IV).  On  the  trial  of  the  criminals, 
reveUtions  especially  disgraceful  to  the  prin- 
oesaes  were  made.  The  brothers  D'Aulnay 
were  executed  after  being  put  to  tortures  too 
horfible  to  relate.  Some  persons  proved  to 
have  been  aooessoribB  to  the  royal  intriguants 
were  likewise  put  to  death.  Marfcaret  and 
Blanche  were  degraded,  and  stripped  of  their 
inheritances;  their  heads  were  shaved,  and 
they  were  immisoned  in  a  mdst  rigorous 
manner  in  the  Ghateaa  Gaillard,  about  seven 
leagues  from  Rouen.  Marjmreiwas  strangled 
by  the  hands  of  an  executioner  in  her  dun- 

*  Tti  Bite  is  now  oooapied  by  the  Palaoe  of  the 
Inititate,  and  some  other  baildingi. 
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geon,  by  the  king*8  order,  in  1315,  when  only 
twenty-six. 

'  Blanche  remained  a  close  prisoner  for 
twelve  years.  She  was  then  removed  to  the 
Abbey  of  Maubuisson,  sphere  she  took  the 
veil,  but  did  not  long  survive  her  profession. 
Her  two  children  pre-deceased  her.  She  was 
never  crowned  as  the  consort  of  Charles  IV., 
but  the  shadow  of  the  crown  matrimonial  pro- 
jected itself  forwards,  and  fell  upon  her,  as  it 
were,  by  anticipation. 

Jans  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the 
Castle  of  Dourdan.  But  she  was  the  heiress 
of  the  province  of  Franche  Comt^,  which  her 
husband  did  not  think  it  good  policy  to 
restore,  as  he  should  do  if  he  divorced  her. 
He  therefore  affected  to  believe  her  innocent 
of  the  charges  brought  against  her,>and  ap- 
plied to  the  parliament  for  her  acquittal  and 
restoration  to  her  rank  and  honors.  During 
the  life  of  her  husband,  Kina  Philip  V.,  Jane 
lived  decorously ;  but  her  aiter  years  proved 
the  truth  of  the  former  accusations  ;  for  her 
widowhood  was  a  career  of  the  utmost  profli- 
gacy. She  died  in  Flanders  at  the  a^  of 
thirty-seven. 

Joxs  of  Burgundy,  sister  of  Queen  Marga* 
ret,  and  wife  to  Philip  VI.  (de  Valois),  bore 
a  very  di£&rent  character  from  that  of  her 
guilty  relatives.  She  was  prudent  and  virtu- 
ous, and  was  beloved  by  her  husband,  but  had 
the  me£  to  see  his  kingdom  overrun  by  the 
EngCsh.  The  fate  and  the  criminality  oif  her 
dster  must  have  given  her  many  bitter  panss. 
She  died  at  fifly-five,  and  was  buried  at  St. 
Denis. 

After  the  execution  of  Marffuet  in  tho 
dun^on  of  Chateau  Qaillard,  her  husband, 
Louis  X.,  took  for  his  second  wife  Cuoaaica 
of  Anjou.  But  she  had  been  only  a  few 
months  wedded  when  Louis  died,  leavine  her 
enceinte.  The  violence  of  her  srief  brought  on 
fever,  and  her  posthumous  child  died  in  a  few 
days  after  its  birth.  She  herself  died  young, 
in  retirement. 

After  the  demise  of  Blanche  in  her  cloister 
her  widower,  Charles  IV.,  married  Mart  of 
LcxjEVBURo,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Henrr 
VII .  She  was  amiable,  discreet,  and  beloved, 
and  died  in  childbirth,  aged  only  eighteen,  in 
a  year  after  her  marriage. 

The  third  wife  of  Charles,  JANsD'EviUEtix, 
his  cousin,  was  worthy  of  the  love  and  esteem 
he  bestowed  upon  her.  But  Ahe  lost  her 
affectionate  husband  by  death  after  three  ^eats 
only  of  union.  Jane  lived  to  the  age  of  sixty, 
ana  was  buried  at  St.  Denis.  The  crown 
made  for  her  coronation  was  uded  to  crowu 
the  succeeding  ooeens  of  France. 

On  the  deatn  of  Joan  of  Bui^nndy,  the 
virtuous  sister  of  the  stratUjlGd  Margaret, 
Philip  VI.  married  Blanche  ofl^AVABRB,  then 
only  eighteen.  But  her  regal  splendors  and 
domestic  Elections  were  overthrown  by  the 
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death  of  Philip,  in  a  year  and  a  half  after 
tiieir  nuptials ;  and  she  was  left  a  widow  and 
enceinte  before  she  had  completed  her  twenti- 
eth year.  She  had  subsequently  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  her  onl?  child,  Blanche,  in  the 
bloom  of  youth.  Queen  Blanche  lived  in 
retirement,  and  died  at  seventy,  and  was 
buried  at  St.  Denis. 

John  (the  Good),     1350. 

He  was  much  attached  to  his  estimable 
wife,  BovA  of  LuxsxBuao ;  but  the  calamities 
of  his  unfortunate  reign  were  a  source  of 
aneuish  to  hei,  both  as  wife  and  queen.  The 
realm  was  torn  by  civil  fiictions,  and  devas- 
tated by  the  victorious  arms  of  the  English, 
nnder  Edward  III.  Bona  did  not  long  survive 
the,  to  her,  disastrous  battle  of  Grassy,  in 
which  so  many  of  the  French  nobles  perished. 

His  second  wife,  the  charming  Jane  D*Av- 
TSRONT  widow  of  Philip  de  Rouvres,  Duke  of 
Burgundv,  had  her  share  of  sorrows,  as  queen, 
wife ,  andf  mother.  She  saw  her  royal  husband 
defeated  at  all  ])oints  by  the  English,  taken 
prisoner  at  Poictiers,  and  carried  to  London, 
to  endure  a  four  years*  long  captivity ;  and  the 
kingdom,  in  his  absence,  a  prey  to  the  horHble 
atrocities  of  the  peasant  war,  called  the  Jac- 
querie, The  dauphin,  her  step-son,  treated 
her  with  disrespect,  deprived  her  of  the 
legency,  and  obnged  her  to  retire  to  Bur- 
gundy. Her  own  two  daughters  died  young  ; 
and  when  her  husband  was  free  to  return  to 
her,  in  1361,  it  was  with  estranged  afTections, 
he  having  fUlen  in  love,  while  in  London, 
with  a  lac^,  to  be  near  whom  he  returned  to 
England  and  to  captivity,  in  which  he  died. 
Grief  shortened  the    days  of  his   unhappy 

Sdeen,  who  survived  him  but  a  year,    on 
led  in  1365,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Denis. 
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CharUaV,{theWut).     1369. 

His  wife,  the  aoooreplished  and  handsome 
Janb  db  Bourbon,  died  in  childbirth,  leaving  her 
husband  inconsolable.  Of  her  nine  chil(&en, 
•ix  had  died  before  her.  Dying  in  1378,  aged 
forty,  she  was  bnried  at  St.  Denis. 

Charlu  VI,  {the  Bdoved).  1380. 

He  married  the  beautiful  and  depraved 
Isabel  of  Bavaria,  notorious  for  her  conjugal 
infidelities,  her  violence,  cruelty,  prodigality, 
and  want  of  natural  affection  for  her  chudren. 
On  account  of  her  licentious  conduct,  the 
king  caused  her  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  time  ; 
his  subeeauent  insanity,  however,  gave  her 
power  and  liberty,  which  she  abused.  She 
was  disgraced  by  her  intimacy  with  her  hus- 
band*8  brother,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  then 
with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  murderer  of 
Orleans.  Her  favorite,  Boisdourdan)  was  put  to 
death  by  order  of  the  king,  iuued  in  a  lucid  in- 


terval. Another,  SaHso^,  was  amsted  b^  the 
dauphin,  who  oonfinecThis  mother  in  a  prison, 
whence  she  was  delivered  by  the  Duke  of 
Bursundy ,  in  arms.  France  was  overrun  by  ihe 
English,  and  deluged  with  Mood  by  intestine 
factions ;  the  peo^  were  starvinij^,  the  kine 
insane,  and  with  his  children  oflen  m  want  of 
the  commonest  necessaries.  Isabel  and  her 
son,  the  dauphin,  detested  each  other;  she 
endeavored  to  poison  him,  and  failing,  nego- 
tiated, in  order  to  ruin  him  with  the  finglish, 
for  the  cession  of  France  ;  and  made  a  mar- 
riage between  her  daughter  Catherine*  and 
Henry  Y.  of  Ensland.  On  the  death  of  the 
lunatic  and  ne^eoted  king,  Isabel,  despised 
by  the  English,  and  abhonred  by  the  French, 
fell  into  merited  poverty  and  desolation ;  and 
when  she  died,  none  could  be  found  to  pay 
any  regard  to  her  remains,  which  were  ouo- 
veyed  at  nisht  in  a  little  boat  across  the 
Seine  to  St.  Denis,  accompanied  only  by  one 
priest  and  the  boatman. 

Ckarlu  Vn.  {the  Vtctorwm).     1433. 

He  married  Mart  of  Anjou,  daughter  of 
James  II. ,  King  of  Naples.  She  was  a  woman 
of  most  exemplary  conduct,  good  sense,  and 
religious  feelings,  and  was  at  first  mueh 
esteemed  by  Cnaries,  till  he  was  alienated 
from  her  by  his  mbtresses  ;  then  he  treated 
her  with  the  utmost  disdain,  and  would  not 
even  speak  to  her  :  and  his  favorites  (with  the 
exception  of  the  oelebrated  Aenes  Sorel),  em- 
boldened by  his  example,  behaved  to  the 
queen  with  great  indignity.  Yet  she  endured 
all  with  uncomplaining  meekness,  and  declined 
the  advice  of  her  firiends  to  withdraw  from 
court,  the  scene  of  her  griefs,  lest  it  should 
injure  the  king  with  his  P^plo«  ^ho  were 
suffering  deeply  from  the  English  armies  in 
their  country ;  and,  to  add  to  her  griefs,  her 
son,  Charles  of  Normandy,  was  poisoned. 
After  the  death  of  the  king,  Mary  founded 
tfnlfeehapeUetardenteM^  with  twelve  priests  in 
each,  to  pray  night  and  day  for  the  repose  of*  his 
soul.  Stie  died  in  1463,  and  was  buried  at 
St.  Denis. 

Lomo  XL 

The  first  wife  of  this  bad  man  was  IIas- 
OABR,  daughter  of  James  I.  of  Scotland.  She 
was  witty  and  accomplished,  but  had  no  per- 
sonal attractions,  and  was  disliked  and  ill- 
treated  by  Louis.  Having  been  calumniated, 
and  without  redress,  by  a  gentleiBan  named 
Count  James  de  Tilly,  she  fell  ill  from  chagrin, 
and  was  so  weary  of  her  sad  existence,  that 
she  refused  to  take  any  remedy  to  save  her 
life,  saying,  *'  Fie  upon  life !  let  no  one  speak 
of  it  to  me  any  more."    Mary  died  childless, 

*  Her  daughter  Isabel  had  been  previovtly 
married  to  Kioh»rd  H.  of  Sngland,  who  w«i 
dethroned  by  the  lather  of  Catherine'a  hosbaad.  . 
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and  ^ry  jonng.    She  was  never  qaeen ;  but 
being  dauphiness,  was  queen  expectant ;  and 
the  crown    matrimonial    had  cast  its  dark 
8hado?(  forwards. 
The  second  wife  of  Louis,  and  his  crowned 

2aeen,  was  Chaklottb,  daughter  of  Louis, 
(uke  of  ^vuy.  She  was  amiable,  meek- 
spirited,  and  modest;  yet  her  evil-minded 
husband  treated  her  not  merelj  with  unkind- 
ness,  but  with  brutality.  He  insulted  her  by 
his  numerous  infidelities,  and  kept  her  in  such 
poverty,  that  her  food  was  scanty  and  coarse, 
and  her  apparel  mean  and  patched.  When 
he  was  at  war  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
suspecting  the  queen  to  be  well-inclined  to 
the  interests  of  bis  adversary,  he  imprisoned 
the  unfortunate  Charlotte  in  the  Chateau  of 
Ambois,  where  she  snfiered  still  greater  dis- 
tresses than  ever.  Of  six  children,  she  buried 
two  sons  and  a  daughter  young.  Her  consti- 
tution was  so  broken  by  the  inroads  of  penury 
and  constant  vexation,  that  she  died  in  three 
months  after  the  decease  of  the  tyrant.  Her 
tomb  at  Clery  was  broken  open  and  profaned 
by  the  Huguenots  in  the  suDsequent  religious 
wars. 

Charla  VIII.  {tht  Courteous),     1443. 

His  consort  was  Anns,  only  child  of  Francis 
IL,  Duke  of  Brittany  —  a  princess  distin- 
guished by  brilliant  advantages  of  mind  and 
person.  She  was  at  first  attached  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  Louis  XH.,  but 
was  required  to  relinquish  him,  in  order  to 
marrjr  Charles  VIII.,  to  whom  she  made  an 
affectionate  wife.  In  her  early  years  some 
clouds  dimmed  her  horizon ;  but  subsequently 
her  sky  was  calm  and  bright.  Charles  was, 
fi>^  some  time,  a  negligent  and  unfaithful 
husband  ;  and  she  lostaU  her  children,  three 
sons  and  a  daughter,  in  infancy ;  the  loss  of 
the  young  dauphin,  in  particular,  afilicted  her 
severely.  At  the  close  of  his  life,  Charles 
became  more  sensible  of  his  wife*s  merits,  and 
more  endeared  to  her ;  and  she  grieved  sin- 
cerely at  his  premature  death.  But  her 
destiny  was  prosperous;  she  retained  her 
rank  as  queen  consort,  by  becoming  the  wife 
of  her  first  love,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who 
succeeded  Charles  on  the  throne ;  and  over 
the  heart  and  mind  of  Louis  she  ever  pre- 
served a  strong  influence.  Yet  she  died  early, 
in  childbirth,  when  she  had  scarce  numbered 
thirty-eight  years;  she  was  buried  at  St. 
Denis.  The  predecessor  of  Anmb,  with  Louis 
XH.,  had  been  JoAif,  the  sister  of  Charies 
VIII.,  and  daughter  of  Louis  XI.,  whom 
Lonis,  when  Duke  of  Orleans,  had  been  re- 
luctantly forced  to  manry  when  the  princess 
was  but  twelve  years  old.  This  ill-fitted  lady 
was  remarkably  plain,  and  even  somewhat 
deformed ;  bat  wise,  pioos,  good,  and  tender ; 
and  was,  unhappily  ror  her  peace,  affection* 
ately  attached  u>  a  husband  to  whom  she  waa 


an  object  of  dislike.*  She  was  allowed,  for  a 
brief  space,  the  empty  title  of  queen,  of  which 
Louis  iClL  was  in  haste  to  despoil  her,  for 
the  sake  of  her  brilliant  rival,  her  brother's 
widow,  Anne  of  Brittany.  The  new  king 
assembled  a  council  to  sanction  his  divorce 
from  Joan ;  and  the  proceedings  took  a  pe- 
culiar course,  that  were  torture  to  the  mmd 
of  a  delicate  and  sensitive  princess.  After 
her  divorce  was  pronounced,  Joan  retired  to 
the  Convent  of  the  Annunciation  at  Bourges, 
where  she  lived  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  forty-one. 

The  third  wife  of  Louis  XII.  was  Makt, 
daughter  of  Henry  YII.  of  England  —  an  un- 
willing and  sorrowful  bride,  constrained  to 
marry,  in  the  bloom  of  seventeen,  an  infirm 
old  king,  while  her  heart  was  given  to  Charles 
Brandon,  afterwards  Duke  of  SufK>lk.  Her 
love  for  Brandon,  who  had  accompanied  her 
to  France,  was  discovered  by  the  Countess  of 
Angouleme,  whose  son  Francis  was  heir  to 
the  crown,  Louis  having  no  male  offitpcing ; 
and  the  young  queen  had  the  mortification  to 
find  herself  placed  under  a  rieoroua  and  hu- 
miliating surveHlance^  established  by  Madame 
d'Angoiueme,  who  had  determined  to  keep- 
watch  over  her  conduct.  However,  the  death 
of  Louis,  after  a  brief  union  of  only  three 
months,  terminated  her  restraint,  and  her  un* 
welcome  royalty.  She  wedded  her  first  love ;  , 
but  numbered  no  more  than  thirty-«eTen  yean 
at  her  death. 

Franeu  I,     1515. 

His  first  aneen,  Claui»,  daughter  of  Louis 
XII.  and  Anne  of  Brittany — amiable  and 
mild,  but  not  handsome—'  was  neglected  by 
her  husband  for  his  many  mistresses.  Of 
seven  children,  she  lost  four,  and  died  forsaken 
and  spirit-broken  at  twenty-five,  and  was 
buried  at  St.  Denis.  Her  successor  was  the 
handsome  and  accomplished  Elcanor,  sister 
of  the  Bmperor  Charles  V.,  and  widow  of 
Emanuel  King  of  Portugal.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  her  attractions,  she  received  neither 
attention  nor  respect  firom  Francis ;  who,  un- 
grateful to  her  for  all  her  exertions  to  main- 
tain peace  between  him  and  the  emperor, 
seemed  as  though  he  studied  to  distress  her 
by  his  public  and  various  profli^ies ;  and 
sbe  was,  in  particular,  deeply  pained  by  the 
ostentatious  appearance  of  the  Duchess 
d*Etampes  (Anne  de  Pisselieu)  at  oourt» 
Eleanor  felt  the  sorrow  of  being  separated 
firom  her  first  lover,  Frederick,  brother  to  the* 
Elector  Palatine  —  of  losing  an  amiable,  ve«' 
spectable  husband,  who  Iovm  her,  an<i  whooi^ 

*  Madame  de  Genlis'  Novel,  "Jeanne  de  Franee,^*' 
of  whioh  thifl  priaoess  \$  the  heroine,  in'  re^re* 
ientiog  Louis  XH.  as  cherishing  anj  tender  fiNtl- 
ings  for  her,  deviates  firom  the  general  testimoniea. 
of  hiatorj.  Soott's  "  Qnentin  Darrrard"  eoMce^a 
more  truthfal  impressions  of  his  sentiments.. 
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site  <fkteemed  —  and  of  being  parted  forever, 
by  itate  policy,  from  her  only  child,  the 
Portuguese  infanta,  Maria,  on  aooouot  of  her 
marriage  with  the  French  king,  who  proved 
to  her  ao  unworthy  a  husband.  After  the 
death  of  Francie,  Eleanor,  weary  of  court 
life,  devoted  herself  to  religious  observances. 

Henry  U.     1547. 

His  queen  has  left  a  detestable  memory  in 
the  records  of  Europe.  Catherins  db  Mbdicis, 
daughter  of  Lorenso  Duke  of  Urbino,  and 
niece  of  Pope  Clement  VII. ,  handsome,  tal* 
ented,  and  wicked,  in  a  ootrapt  and  turbulent 
time,  seems  to  us  like  a  blood*red  meteor 

f  learning  from  a  black  and  stormy  sky.  By 
er  own  criminal  conduct  she  {^ave  a  pretext 
to  her  husband  for  his  undisguised  infidelities 
with  ladies  who  were  more  the  queens  of  his 
court  than  his  wife  was  permifctmi  to  be,  and 
she  was  offeen  threatened  with  divcroe.  Oath- 
erincy  ambitious  to  reign  under  her  son^s 
name,  wickedly  strove  to  incapacitaie  her 
children  from  power  by  a  baa  education; 
she  indulged  them  in  idleness  ;  early  initiated 
them  into  luzurv  and  licentiousness;  and 
■eared  their  feelings  by  bringing  them  to 
behold,  as  speotaclM,  criminals  tortured  and 
essouted,  and  animals  tormented.  But  as 
ehe  sowed  she  reaped.  Her  sons,  broken  in 
constitution  from  their  dissipated  habits,  died 
early,  and  without  heirs ;  by  which  she  saw 
the  sceptre  pass  into  the  hands  of  Henry  of 
Navarre,  whom  she  detested,  the  husband  of 
her  daughter  Margaret^  who  Was  scorned  by 
thatbusbaiid  for  uet  profligacy,  the  result  of 
her  education;  and  she  saw  her  innocent 
daughter  Elisabeth,  unkindly  treated  by  her 
morose  consort,  Philip  U.  of^ Spain,  who  sus- 
pected a  female  brought  up  under  the  au- 
spices of  Catherine  ae  Modicis.  After  the 
death  of  her  husband  (killed  in  a  tournament), 
Catherine  fomented  the  feuds  of  the  Guises 
aad  the  Montmorencies,  that  distracted 
Srance ;  and  insti»Ued  her  son,  Charles  IX., 
to  the  maasaore  of  St.  Barthc^mew ;  which 
snbse<|ttently  so  proved  upon  his  mind,  that 
on-  his  death-bed  he  drove  her  from  his 
presence  with  horror.  His  brother  and  sao- 
cesaor,  Henry  lU.,  bein^  defeated  by  the 
League,  and  obliged  to  quit  Paris,  in  conse- 
^yience  of  his  mother's  intrigoes  and  bad  ad- 
vice, fikitade  her  to  reiippear  at  the  council, 
jreivoaehioe  her  with  such  severitj^,  thai  irri- 
tation, at  the  words  of  the  only  child  she  had 
Teally  loved,  brought  on  a  fever  of  which  she 
^ed ;  despised  for  her  lapses  finom  virtue,  and 
•eieerated  for  her  aiany  orueltieB,  She  was 
Imried  at  St.  Denis. 

I^tmeuU.    15fte. 

This  only  amiable  son  of  Catherine  de  Med- 
aeis  was  married  at  fifteen  to  the  beautiful 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who  had  been  eduoated 


with  him  in  fVance.  They  tenderly  lofed* 
each  other ;  but  in  two  years  after  their  mar^ 
riage,  and  one  year  after  coming  to  the  throne, 
Francis  died  childless,  to  the  great  ^ief  of 
his  young  widow,  li^y  frequently  indulged 
and  solaced  her  aflection  by  composing  little 
poems  to  his  memory,  and  singing  them  to 
ner  lute.  As  a  specimen  of  these  effusions, 
we  translate  one  of  the  shortest  with  which 
we  are  acquainted :  — 

When  slumbering  on  my  oonoh  I  rest. 

In  dreams  thou  still  art  near  ; 
My  hand  by  thino  is  warmly  prest. 

Thy  kind  roioe  glads  mine  ear. 
By  night,  by  day,  in  good  or  ill, 
Bepose  or  toil*  thoa  'rt  with  mo  still. 

It  was  with  deep  regret  that  Mary,  com* 
pelled  by  the  machinations  of  the  queen* 
mother,  Catherine  (who  dreaded  the  influence 
of  her  talents  and  her  beauty  at  court),  found 
it  necessary  to  leave  France,  which  she  loved 
as  the  scene  of  her  youthful  happiness,  and 
return  to  Scotland.  The  crown  matrimonial 
of  France  had  fallen  from  her  head,  yet  ita 
thorns  clave  to  her,  even  when  she  crossed 
the  seas  ;  for  much  of  her  subsequent  and 
well-known  misery  is  attributable  to  her 
French  education,  and  to  the  manners  and 
ideas  she  had  learned  in  the  French  court, 
which  had  unfitted  her  for  the  more  sober  and 
decorous  country  of  her  birth. 

Charia  IX,    1560. 

EuzABSTB,  his  consort,  and  daughter  of 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  was  good,  sensible^ 
and  pious ;  but,  though  respected  b^  the  king, 
she  was  very  unhappy.  The  profligate  court 
was  a  scene  shocking  to  her  piety  and  purity* 
and  she  lived  in  it,  but  not  of  it,  a  very 
solitary  life ;  seldom  speaking,  and  then  onlv 
in  Spanish,  her  vernacular  tongue.  Though 
she  Dore  meekly  with  the  mistresses  whom 
her  husband  paraded  before  her,  she  waa 
deeply  hurt  by  his  infidelities.  Charles,  on 
his  death-bed,  confessed  himself  unworthy  of 
80  amiable  a  wife,  and  regretted  the  sorrows 
he  had  caused  her ;  sorrows  which  left  such 
enduring  traces  on  her  mind,  that  though 
young  when  widowed,  she  retired  into  a  per- 
fect seclusion,  refusing  the  proffered  alliances 
of  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
founded  at  Vienna  a  convent,  in  which  she 
devoted  herself  to  religious  exercises  till  her 
death  I  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight. 

Henry  iZf.     157i. 

His  wife,  Louisa,  dauchter  of  Louis,  Duke  of 
Meroosur,  of  the  house  <m  Lorraine,  had  a  cheer* 
less  lot.  She  was  separated  from  her  lover#- 
the  GooBt  de  Solm,  to  whom  she  was  about  to- 
be  united,  and  wedded  a  maa  who,  thoujgh  at 
first  daaled  with  her  beauty,  soon  wearied  of 
her  melanioboly  and  of  her  inanimate  mannen  ; . 
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aad  the  qaeen  dowa^r,  Catherine,  bj  her 
miflchieTOus  interposition,  estranged  him  still 
more  from  his  mir  bride.  Louisa  had  the 
nisfortane  to  lose  her  only  child  at  its  birth ; 
and  the  murder  of  the  Guises,  her  beloved 
relatives,  by  the  treachery  of  her  husband, 
filled  her  with  horror.  She  felt  great  indie- 
nation  at  the  insolent  oonduot  of  Henry^ 
mistresses  at  court ;  and  he,  in  revenge  for 
her  complaints,  dismissed  all  her  attendants, 
leaving  ner  in  a  state  of  solitude.  She  sunk 
into  melancholy,  became  negligent  of  her  dress 
and  appearance,  and  seemed  anxious  to  forget 
she  was  a  queen.  After  the  murder  of  Henr^, 
by  James  Clement,  Louisa  dedicated  her  life 
to  religious  seclusion,  imposing  on  herself  so 
many  pilgrimages  and  austerities,  that  she 
shortened  her  days  by  them,  and  died  1601. 

Henry  XV,  {the  Great).     1689. 

Maroarkt  ds  Valois,  his  first  wife,  daughter 
.  of  Henry  IL  and  Catherine  de  Medicis,  oor-^ 
rupted  at  an  early  age  firom  the  bad  examples 
around  her,  was  noted  for  her  abandoned  con- 
dact ;  yet  her  beauty  and  her  talents  won  for 
her  much  admiration  and  even  literary  homage. 
Political  eonsiderationa  oocaaioned  her  mar- 
riage with  Henry  of  Navarre,  when  Immt  heart 
waa  devoted  to  the  Duke  of  Guise ;  an  ill- 
omened  marriase,  celebrated  hurriedly  and 
without  the  usuu  regal  pomp,  and  stainea  soon 
after  with  the  blo(3  of  the  Maosacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  Margaret  and  Henry  hated 
each  other  for  their  mutual  infidelitiee.  To 
compel  her  to  consent  to  a  divorce,  that  he 
might  marry  hli  fiivorite^^Xxabrielle  D'£tr6eB, 
Henry  treated  Margaret  'with  eontempt,  ex- 
|K)eed  her  to  want,  allowed  his  mistresses  to 
insult  her,  and  at  last  imprisoned  her  in  the 
Caatle  of  Usson,  where  she  sufibred  great  pri- 
Tations.  After  the  death  of  GabrieUe»  Mar- 
garet yielded  her  consent  to  her  divorce,  re- 
taining, however,  the  useless  title  of  queen, 
but  seeing  the  real  regal  honors  transferred  to 
her  successor,  Mary  de  Mediois.  Margaret 
lived  to  behold  the  annihilation  of  her  house, 
and  even  the  extinction  of  the  name  of  Valois ; 
all  her  flatterers  fijrsook  her ;  she  existed  poor 
and  neglected ;  and  solaced  her^lf  partly  in 
devotions,  piurUy  in  revelries  unsuitea  to  her 
age,  sex  and  position  ;  and  partly  in  composing 
poems  and  memoirs  commemorative  of  her 
manv  lovers,  several  of  whom  died  violent 
deaths.  She  is  said  to  have  habitually  worn 
a  large  farthingale  with  numerous  pockets*  and 
in  each  pocket  a  box  containing  the  embalmed 
heart  or  some  one  of  her  deceased  fiivorites. 
As  she  advanced  in  years  she  became  hypo- 
diondriao  and  gloomy,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
iiity-throe.  She  oomposed  Ibr  hsrself  an  opi- 
tspn,*  from  the  original  French  of  which  we 
make  the  following  Iranslatioa :  — 

*  This  epitaph  is  in  Margaret's  handwriting,  in 
<on«  of  her  MS.,  preserved  in  ths  «*  Bibliotheqne 


EPITAPH. 


Ihia  flower  of  Valoia'  tree,  in  whieH  hath  died 
A  naqie  eo  many  monarcha  bore  with  pride, 
Marg'ret,  for  whom  fair  wreaths  the  Muses  wove. 
And  lanrels  flonrished  in  the  classic  grove. 
Hath  seen  her  wreaths,  her  laurels  withered  all. 
Hath  seen  at  one  mde  stroke  her  lilies  fall. 
The  erowB  that  Hymen  in  too  fatal  haste 
Upon  her  brow  'mid  wild  disorders  placed. 
The  same  rude  stroke  to  earth  hath  oast ;  and  n6w 
Despoiled  she  lives,  like  wind-«wept,  leafless  bough. 
She,  noble  phantom,  shade  of  what  had  been, 
A  wife,  but  husbandless  —  a  reamless  queen. 
Lingered  amid  the  relics  of  life's  fire. 
And  saw  her  name  before  herself  expire. 

Margaret  was  buried  at  St.  Denis. 

In  the  Anthology  of  Gonstantine  Cephalus 
we  have  met  with  a  Greek  epitaph  (by  Anti- 
pater)  on  an  unfortunate  bride,  which  contains 
a  few  lines  singularly  applicable  to  the  disas- 
trous marriage  of  Margaret  de  Valois,  in  which 
both  bride  and  bridegroom  were  equally  un- 
willing, and  which  was  peculiarly  calamitous, 
as  the  prelude  to,  and  the  signal  for,  the  car- 
nage of  St.  Bartholomew.  That  the  reader 
may  judj|;e  of  the  applicability,  we  give  oar 
translation  of  the  Greek  lines :  — 

Canst  thon,  0  Sun !  this  vast  calamity 

With   patience   see!  —  Woe  worth  yon  nuptial 

torch  ; 
Whether  it  were  unwilling  Hymen's  hand* 
Or  willing  Pluto's,  lighted  up  its  blaze. 

Mabt  ds  BIedicis,  second  queen  of  Hemr 
IV.,  and  daughter  of  Firancis,  Grand  Dnke  oi 
Tkisoaay ,  was  very  unhappy.  She  was  eclipsed 
in  her  own  court  by  her  husband's  mistress, 
the  MarohaoDess  de  Vemeuil,  who  publielT 
treated  her  with  disrespect,  and  mimickea 
her  Italian  accent  and  manner.  The  queen 
complained  of  the  fiivorite*s  insolence,  and  her 
remoostranoes  caused  violent  quarrels  be- 
tween her  and  the  king,  who  frequently 
threatened  to  divorce  her,  and  iUegittmatias 
her  son,  the  dauphin,  in  order  to  marrr  tiie 
marchioness.  Mary's  temper  was  soured,  and 
her  mind  rendered  irritable  by  her  constant 
vexation  and  apprehension.  After  Henry's 
assassination  she  bad  the  affliction  to  see  her 
friends,  the  Marquis  Concini  and  his  wife,  put 
to  death  by  the  order  of  her  son  ;  by  whom, 
also,  she  herself  was  twice  imprisoned  on  ao- 
oount  of  her  disagreement  with  his  prime  min- 
ister, Rioheliea.  She  witnessed  the  misery 
of  her  daughter,  Henrietta  Maria,  wife  of  the 
unfortunate  Charies  I.  of  Eneland,  and  she 
became  an  outcast.  Dismissea  iram  EngUad 
bj^  Cromwell ;  obliged  to  quit  Holland  from 
Richelieu's  influence;  denied  by  her  son  a 
shelter  in  Paris,  where  she  had  reined,  she 
retired  |o  Cologne,  where,  deserted  bf  all, 
she   suffered  such  poverty  that,  in  the  last 

dn  Roi**  at  Paris.  An  eoolesiastio  onoe  folselSr 
elaitned  the  authorship  of  it,  the  merit  of  whioh 
has  been  established  to  belong  only  to  Margaret. 
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-winter  of  her  life,  she  oould  not  pnrchase  fuel, 
but  woe  obliged  to  bum  her  scanty  furniture. 
Her  privations  brought  on  dropsy,  of  which 
she  died.  Wo  have  ourselves  stood  In  front 
of  the  plain-lool^og,  mediocre  house  in  Co- 
logne, occupied  by  the  exiled  queen  before 
she  retired  to  the  convent  in  whioh  she  died, 
and  have  recalled  to  memory  the  expressive 
epitaph  composed  upon  her  fate ;  we  offer  the 
reader  our  translation  of  it  from  the  original 
French :  — 

XPITAFH 
BT  AX  VNKiroWir  JLUTBOB. 

The  Louvre  taw  my  splendors  — >•  like  a  star 

My  hoaband's  deathless  glory  shone  afar  : 

Two  kings*  my  daaghters  wed  ;  my  son's  proud 

name 
Shall  live  in  light  apon  the  page  of  fame. 
Ah  !  who  amid  my  grandeur  oould  foresee 
An  exile's  death,  a  foreign  grave  for  me  1 
Cologne,  thou  guardian  city  of  the  Rhine, 
That  gav'st  a  tombf  to  this  poor  frame  of  mine. 
If  e'er  the  passing  stranger  seeks  to  know 
The  tale  of  all  my  greatness,  all  my  woe, 
Tell  him,  a  queen  lies  in  thiB  narrow  spMe, 
Whose  blood  runs  warm  in  many  a  royal  raee  ; 
Yet,  in  her  dying  hour,  bereaved  and  lone. 
No  spot  of  earth  had  she  to  eall  her  own. 

Loms  Xm.    1610. 

His  wife,  the  handsome  and  majestic  Anns 
ef  Austria,  daughter  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain, 
was  married  at  fifteen  to  a  cold,  unfeeling 
man  ;  and  they  lived  in  a  constant  state  of  es- 
trangement, increased  by  the  mischievous  in- 
terference of  Mary  de  Medicis,  who  took  pains 
to  incense  her  son  against  his  young  wife. 
Anne  was  accused  of  participation  in  a  con- 
spiracy of  the  Prince  of  Cond^  to  dethrone 
I/mis.  She  endured  the  humiliation  of  being 
reprimanded  in  open  court;  and  was  often 
moved  to  bitter  tears  by  the  sarcasms  of  Louis, 
who  dismissed  all  her  Spanish  suite,  and  thus 
rendered  her  very  solitary.  Even  her  oorre- 
fpondence  with  her  father,  her  only  solace, 
was  interrupted ;  her  papers  seised,  and  her- 
self im|>risoned  for  a  time  at  Chantilly,  on  an 
accusation  of  Riohelieu,  that  she  revealed  the 
affifcirs  of  France  to  her  fiither.  Her  married 
lifi»  was  joyless  ;  her  regency,  in  her  widow- 
hood, stormy.  The  revolt  a^inst  her  minis- 
ter, Miizain,  forced  her  to  quit  Paris,  and  she 
endured  much  personal  privation.  At  the 
elose  of  her  life  (painfully  terminated  by  can- 
cer), she  was  consoled  by  the  filial  love  of  her 
eon,  Louis  XIV. ;  but  she  forms  no  exception 
among  the  unfortunate  queens  of  France.  She 
was  Mried  at  St.  Denis. 

LnuB  XIV.  (lib  Great).    1615. 

He  married  Maria  Thxrbsa,  niece  of  Anne 
of  Austria,  and  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  of 

*  Charles  I.  of  England  married  Henrietta  Ma- 
ria ;  and  Philip  IV .  of  Spain  married  Elizabeth. 

f  Her  body  was  subsequently  transferred  to  St. 
De&if. 


Spain.  Though  mild,  amiable,  and  aflection- 
ate,  she  never  possessed  her  husband's  love, 
but  was  slighted  for  a  constant  succession  of 
mistresses,  whose  presence  in  her  court  was  a 
continual  outrage  to  her  feelings.  She  lost 
the  greater  number  of  her  children  very  young, 
and  died  broken-hearted  at  forty-five.  She 
was  buried  at  Sc  Denis. 

Jxmw  XV,    1716. 

His  wife,  Maria  Charlotti  Lbckzinska, 
daughter  of  Stanislaus  I.,  the  unfortunate 
King  of  Poland,  was  attached  to  the  Count 
d*Etrdes,  an  officer  of  the  ^rrison  of  Weissen- 
burg,  where  the  Polish  king  and  princess  re- 
side daring  their  exile ;  and  she  was  on  the 
point  of  being  united  to  him,  when  her  hand 
was  demanded  for  the  King  of  France.  She 
spoke  six  languages,  was  fond  of  painting, 
and  had  various  accomplishments.  Her  pros- 
pects of  conjugal  happiness  were  soon  de- 
stroyed bv  the  depraved  French  courtiers, 
mide  and  female,  who  made  it  their  task  and 
their  triumph  to  seduce  the  king  from  her. 
Her  feelings  were  wounded  by  seeing  his 
meretricious  favorites  appointed  to  places 
at  const  which  brought  them  into  contact 
with  her.  She  mourned  over  the  nntimely 
graves  of  her  son,  the  dauphin,  and  hb  young 
wife,  and  several  of  her  children.  The  sad 
and  forsaken  queen  endeavored  to  amuse  her 
mind  by  writmg,  drawing,  and  working  for 
the  poor,  but  she  would  never  give  fetes. 
Grier  for  the  tragical  end  of  her  father  (burned 
to  death  by  his  robe-de-chambre  taking  ^)i 
occasioned  an  illness  of  which  she  died,  1768. 
She  was  buried  at  St.  Denis. 

Low  XVI.    1774. 

The  woes  of  his  beautiful  and  most  ill-fiited 
wife  are  familiar  to  the  world  as  **  household 
words.*'  The  name  of  Maris  Antoinxttb  re- 
calls, rapidly  and  vividly,  as  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, agonies  so  varied,  so  intense,  so  uncom- 
mon, that  the  mind  is  struck  with  wonder, 
honor,  and  compassion,  at  the  hundredth  rep- 
etition, even  as  at  the  first  recital.  As  **  all 
rivers  run  into  the  sea,  yet  it  is  not  full,'*  so 
the  floods  of  affliction  flowed  upon  her  from 
all  sides,  yet  the  ocean  of  her  misery  was 
never  full  till  the  Inst  moment  of  her  cruel 
martyrdom ;  and  the  tale  of  her  sufibrings, 
like  an  ocean,  infinite  and  perennial,  has 
never  been  exhausted,  though  the  theme  of  a 
thousand  pens. 

Nt^oUon.    1804. 

^  The  smooth  brow  to  which  the  blood^itained 
diadem  of  Marie  Antoinette  was  transfeircd, 
seemed  for  a  season  exempted  from  the  ordi- 
nary fatality.  Josephinx  was  happy  in  her 
children ;  happy  in  her  imperial  hustNind*s  love 
and  his  glory ;  happy  in  her  extraordinary 
elevadon  ;  happy  in  the  respect  of  her  coorty 
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where  no  unblushing  rival  dured,  as  in  former 
reigns,  to  parade  within  the  circle  olT  the  fair 
sovereign.  But  the  unseen  and  unsuspected 
thorn  within  the  crowft  matrimonial  worked 
its  way.  Who  knows  not  the  anguish  of  that 
unmerited  and  ungrateful  divorce,  to  which 
she  was  forced  to  consent,  by  the  man  whom 
she  had  materially  served,  and  whom  8he  had 
so  affectionately  loved  ? 

Her  Austrian  successor  could  not  be  ac- 
counted otherwise  than  unfortunate,  since 
early  deprived  of  empire,  parted  forever  from 
a  husband  whose  sincere  wish  it  had  been  to 
render  her  happy,  and  bereaved  by  death  of 
her  amiable  son,  if  she  had  but  possessed  or- 
dinary sensibility.  But  cold,  apathetic,  and 
selfish,  Maria  IJouisa  evinced  but  little  feel- 
ing for  her  every  way  blighted  boy  —  none 
for  his  imprisoned  and  fallen  father  ;  and  her 
subsequent  connexion  with  her  one-eyed 
chamberlain,  Count  Neipperg,  disentitles  her 
to  our  respect  or  sympathy.  Doubtless  the 
reader  will  rememtler  now  Byron  has  charac- 
terized her  heartlessness  in  his  "Age  of 
Bronze,"  in  the  sarcastio  lines  that  conclude 
thus:  — 

Her  eye,  her  cheek  betnj  no  inward  strife. 
And  the  er-empress  growi  m  e*  a  wife  ! 
80  maoh  for  human  ties  in  royal  breasts  ! 
Why  spare  man's  feelings  when  their  own  are  Jests  1 

Xtniif  PAt%».     1830. 

But  who  shall  withhold  his  pity  from  the 
respectable  ez-c[ueen,  Amelia,  the  last,  and 
still  living  victim  of  the  crown  matrimonial 
^  France  ?  She,  in  her  domestic  ailections, 
was  happy  till  the  diadem  pressed  her  tem- 
ples ;  Men,  she  was  destined  to  weep  over  the 
graves  of  her  eldest  son  (Duke  of  Orleans), 
snatched  away  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  and 
of  her  lovely  daughter,  Marie,  in  the  bloom  of 
youth,  with  her  nuptial  garland  just  wreathed  ; 
and  at  last  to  fly  into  a  foreign  land  with  her 
husband,  from  the  rage  of  bis  revolted  nation ; 
and  to  remain  in  exile,  widowed  and  de- 
throned. 

And  now,  reader,  have  we  not  laid  before 
you  a  black  catalogue  of  those  who  have  worn 
the  crown  matrimonial  of  France  ?  Out  of  six- 
ty-seven royal  and  imperial  consorts,  there  are 
Irat  thirteen  on  whose  names  there  is  no  dark 
stain  of  sorrow  or  of  sin.  Of  the  others,  eleven 
were  divorced ;  two  died  by  the  executioner ; 
nine  died  very  young;  seven  were  soon  wid- 
owed ;  three  were  cruelly  traduced ;  three  were 
exiles ;  thirteen  were  bad  in  different  degrees 
of  evil ;  the  prisoners  and  the  heart-broken 
make  up  the  remainder.  All  those  who  were 
buried  at  St.  Denis — about  twenty*  in  num- 

*  This  number  only  refers  to  the  royal  eonsorts 
from  the  time  6t  Charlemagne  ;  others  of  earlier 
date  were  buried  at  St.  Denis,  and  subseqnently 
exhumed. 


ber  —  were  denied  the  rest  of  the  grav^ ; 
their  tombs  were  broken,  their  coffins  opened, 
their  remains  exposed  to  the  insults  of  a  revo- 
lutionized populace,  and  then  flung  into  a 
trench,  and  covered  with  quick-lime. 

Does  history  show  any  parallel  to  this  list 
of  queens  and  empresses  in  any  civilized 
country !  With  pnde  and  pleasure  we  con- 
trast with  it  our  ifnglish  history ;  for,  though 
several  of  our  queens  have  had  sorrows,  the 
number  of  the  sufl&rers  is  smaller,  and  their 
griefs  were  (generally  speaking)  of  a  more 
chastened  kind.  Nor  has  the  English  diadem 
been  disgraced  by  so  many  examples  of  wick- 
edness, nor  by  turpitude  of  so  deep  a  dye  ;  and 
how  few  are  the  divorces !  —  none  since  the 
Conquest  save  in  the  reign  of  one  king.  We 
are  not  about  tp  investigate  the  causes  of  the 
fatality  so  evidently  attending  the  crown  matri- 
monial of  France,  with  whatever  idiosyncrasy, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  nation  or  in  the  court,  ic 
may  be  connected ;  nor  why  the  dark  shadow 
should  spread  into  other  lands  when  their 
sovereigns  ally  themselves  with  French  royalty. 
But  we  cannot  help  observing  the  remarkable 
fact,  that  the  shadow  has  rested  upon  our 
British  crown  when  shared  with  a  daughter  of 
France.  The  two  persons  among  our  queens- 
consort  notorious  for  their  wickedness,  were 
both  French  princesses,  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine, 
divorced  by  Louis  VII.,  and  married  by  Henry 
II.  of  England,  and  Isabel  (daughter  of  Philip 
IV.  and  Jane  of  Navarre),  the  faithless  and 
cruel  wife  of  our  Edward  II. — she  whom  Gray 
has  apostrophized :  — 

Bhe-wolf  of  Franoe,  with  unrelenting  fangs. 
That  tear'st  the  bowels  of  thy  mangled  mate. 

Richard  11.,  husband  of  the  gentle  child- 
queen,  Isabel  de  Valois  (daughter  of  Charles 
VI.  and  Isabel  of  Bavaria) ,  was  dethroned  and 
murdered.  Henry  V.  survived  his  marriage 
with  Isabel's  sister,  Catherine  de  Valois,  but 
two  years ;  and  on  his  death,  in  the  flower  of 
manhooil,  England *s  glory  was  long  obscured  ; 
and  from  the  second  marriage  of  the  same 
Catherine,  descended  Henry  VI IL,  the  great- 
est tyrant  that  ever  oppressed  this  realm. 
Charles  I.,  husband  of  Henrietta  Maria  (daugh- 
ter of  Henry  and  Mary  de  Medieis),  was  be- 
headed. Constance  of  Provence,  Isabel  of 
'Angouleme,  and  Margaret  of  Anjou,  the  part* 
nersof  the  troubled  reigns  of  Henry  III., 
John,  and  Henry  VI.,  though  not  daught^»rs 
of  Fieiioh  kings,  were,  nevertbeleas,  Freoeh 
women. 

In  retracing  the  miseries  of  the  unfortunate 
royal  marriages  of  Franoe,  our  memory  has 
involuntarily  and  naturally  recurred  to  the 
familiar  lines  of  Horace,  descriptive  of  unions 
of  an  opposite  chaiaoter.  If  any  one  wishes 
to  adopt  those  lines,  as  a  good  augury  for  the 
new  **  imperial  bride,*'  whatever  doubts  we 
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may  feel,  we  will  not  in  oourtaey  gainsay 
him  :  — 

I'eUoes  ter  et  amplius 

Qao8  irrupta  tenet  oopnla  :  neo  malis 
Dimlsus  querimoniig, 

Sapreml  oitids  aolret  amor  die.^ 


From  the  a«DUeiiuui*s  MagnKine. 
ESCAPE  OF  JAMES  II. 

FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  TBS  BOYNX. 

Mr.  Urban  —  In  tho  Autobiography  of 
Joseph  Pike,  who  died  in  1729,  aged  75 
years,  is  the  following  note  relatiye  to  one 
Francis  Randall,  which  may  be  interesting  to 
Toar  readers,!  as  it  introduces  some  particu- 
lars relative  to  the  escape  of  James  the  Second 
from  Ireland  in  the  year  1690,  after  his  loss 
of  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  which  have  not 
hitherto  found  their  way  into  the  pages  of 
more  popular  historians,  nor  are  they  noticed 
in  the  excellent  and  elaborate,  edition  of 
O'Kelly's  Macarias  Excidium,  published  by 
the  Irish  ArchsBoloeical  Societv  m  18504 

"  Francis,  son  of  Henrv  and  Jane  Randall, 
of  Lyndhurst  in  Hampshire,  came  to  Ireland 
with  the  English  army  in  1649.  He  appears 
to  have  joined  the  Society  of  Friends  about 
1655,  having  laid  down  his  military  profes- 
sion on  the  conclusion  of  the  Civil  Wars.  He 
settled  at  the  *  Deeps  of  the  Slaney,'  now  Ran- 
dairs  Mills,  near  Ennisoorthy,  in  the  county 
of  Wexford.  He  suffered  much  persecution 
for  bis  adherence  to  what  he  believed  to  be 
his  Christian  duty,  particularly  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second.  In  1662,  for  not  pay- 
ing money  for  christening  his  children,  and 
absenting  himself  from  the  public  worship, 
he  was  excommunicated,  and  upon  a  wnt, 
*  excom.  cap.'  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  saol 
of  Wexford  fur  above  two  years,  as  well  as 

*  Thrice  happj  they,  In  pure  delights. 
Whom  love  with  mutual  bond  unites, 
Unbrokea  by  oomplaints  or  strife, 
Eren  to  the  latest  hours  of  life. 

JVancw  and  Pye*a  Horace, 
t  It  occurs  at  p.  105  of  the  fifth  volume  of  "  A 
Select  Series,  Biographical,  Narrative,  Epistolary, 
and  Miscellaneous,  chiefly  the  production  of  early 
Jfembers  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  intended  to 
illnstrate  the  spiritual  character  of  the  Qospel  of 
Christ :"  edited  by  the  late  John  Barclay,  of  Stoke 
Kewington. 

^  The  following  is  James'  own  account  of  this 
journey  in  his  Memoirs  :  — "The  King  ....  set- 
-  ting  out  about  fire  in  the  morning,  marched  leis- 
«rcly  to  Bray,  about  ten  miles  fh>m  Dublin,  where 
.  he«  ordered  tiie  two  troope  he  had  with  him  to  stay 
till  twelve  at  noon  to  defend  that  bridge  as  long 
as  they  could,  if  any  party  of  the  enemy  should 
fortune  to  follow  them  ;  and  then  continued  on 
his  journey  through  the  hills  of  Wioklow,  with  a 
f^w  persons,  till  he  came  to  one  Mr.  Racket's 
boat*  neat  Arolo,  where  he  baited  his  horses  some 
two  hours,  and  U&en  followed  on  bis  journey  to 
Duncannon.  The  King  ....  trayelling  all  uQsbt, 
got  to  Dttncaanon  about  sunrise." 


subseqnentljT  for  some  time  for  the  attendance 
of  the  religious  meetings  of  the  society  to 
which  he  belon^d. 

**ln  1690,  £jng  James,  when  flyinff  in  dis- 
tress after  the  Battld  of  the  Boyne,  ana  almost 
without  attendants,  not  knowine  on  whom  to 
depend  for  assistance  to  reach  Duncannon 
Fort,  near  to  which  a  French  ship  of  war 
waited  to  convey  him  to  France,  recollecting 
that  Francis  Randall  had  often  visited  his 
camp  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  horses  for 
himself  and  his  friends,  and  the  king  be- 
lieving he  could  depend  on  his  fidelity,  de- 
termined to  trust  his  person  in  his  bands,  and 
accordingly  prooeedea  firom  Enniscorthy  to 
his  house.  But,  being  observed  by  a  narty 
of  men  employed  by  Francis  RandiUl  in  ntti^g 
out  a  small  vessel,  they  proposed  seizing  on 
him  to  obtain  a  large  reward,  when  Fruios 
Randall  interposed,  and  would  not  su^r  the 
least  interference  with  his  guest.  On  taking 
him  into  his  house,  observing  the  danger  the 
kins  was  in  from  the  pistols  in  his  belt  being 
cocked,  he  took  them,  and,  adjusting  them, 
remarked  the  risk  to  the  dejected  monarch, 
who  replied  that  he  had  not  noticed  it.  Aflef 
gettinj^  some  refreshments,  Francis  Randall, 
sent  his  son,  with  fresh  horses,  to  esoort  him 
to  the  fort,  which  he  reached  in  safety.  The 
king  left  a  token  of  his  gratitude  for  Francis 
Randall's  kindness,  which  is  still  in  possession 
of  his  descendants." 


Charov  ay  tbb  Wool-Miuui.  —  In  oonsequense 
of  an  advanoe  that  has  taken  plaoe  in  the  prioe  ' 
of  olive-oil  from  40/.  to  70/.  per  tou,  the  maon- 
fiiotarers  of  wooUeu  cloths  have  bad  reoourse  to 
experiments  that  promise  to  chaDge  materially 
the  economy  of  the  wool-mills.  It  has  been 
found  by  one  of  them  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Tharlstone,  near  Pennistone,  that  milk  mixed 
with  oil  answers  the  desired  purpose  greatly 
better  than  oil  alone  ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  '*  milky  mother"  is  in  great  request  by 
sneoulators  in  the  districts  of  the  mills.  This 
discovery  will  probably  reduoe  the  sanitary  in- 
fiuenoe  ascribed  to  wool-mills  in  our  last  num- 
ber, while  it  may  perhaps  give  greater  fiioilities 
lor  the  revival  of  the  okl  praotioe  of  oil-anointing. 


Straw  Papeb.  —  This  manu&cture  was  first 
introduced  about  fif^y  years  ago,  but  was  only 
partially  successful.  By  an  interesting  and  im- 
portant improvement  in  the  mode  of  preparation, 
^e  use  of  straw  as  a  material  for  paper  may  now 
be  considered  permanently  establlsned  in  Eng- 
land, IreUnd,  and  the  United  States.  So  little 
diffdrenee  is  perceptible  between  rag  and  straw 
paper,  that  the  latter  is  used  by  one  of  the  Lon- 
don journals  regularly.  One  peculiar  featnre  of 
the  mannfhotnre  is,  that  although  the  article  can 
be  produced  at  a  prioe  not  exceeding  that  of 
ordmary  priotins  paper,  it  is  applicable  for  both 
writing  and  printing  purposes.  —  Journal  of  tK$ ' 
Society  of  Arl$. 
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AIiTBRID  nOV  THl  8WXDESH.* 

Thxrb  iaulenee  in  the  forests.  Nothing  is 
more  beaatifol  than  oa  ft  i|ne  sunny  summer- 
day  to  wander  in  the  vast  fir-forests  of  Swe- 
den, especially  those  which  are  here  and 
there  broken  up  by  patches  oi  light-green 
grass,  covered  over  by  pieces  of  moss-grown 
rocks  and  (all  biroh-trees.  It  is  so  sditary 
in  these  few  open  places,  that,  unless  a  tra^ 
is  seen,  set  in  the  winter  to  catch  fcoes,  one 
might  believe  no  huouia  being  had  ever  been 
there. 

Every  Swede  feels  a  necessity  for  being 
alone  at  times  with  himself;  he  indiriges  a 
fervent  love  for  that  quiet,  hidden  nature, 
within  whose  shade  he  played  when  a  ohild. 
Always,  even  in  the  most  stirring  soenes  of 
life,  be  hears  a  voice  from  his  siMut  Ibrests, 
inviting  him  to  peace  and  tranquillity,  oaUing 
him  back  to  all  that  is  most  beautiful,  good, 
and  holy  in  his  experienoe. 

There  lies  near  to  the  mountain-chain  that 
senarates  Sweden  from  Norway,  a  narrow 
dale,  bounded  by  high  hills ;  a  light-green 
birch-forest  spreads  its  shade  round  a  small 
lake,  which  is  ro  full  of  idlands  tl^at  the  water 
seems  to  be  divided  into  several  sparicling 
mirrors  reflecting  them  underneath.  This 
lake  is  hidden  among  the  mountains  and  al- 
most endless  fir-forests  of  Norrland.  Few  have 
beard  of  it,  but  those  who  once  visit  it  will 
often  think,  amid  the  tumult  of  the  world,  of 
that  wild,  yet  peaceful  scene.  Behind  th% 
birch- wood,  the  land  rises  in  higU  terraces ; 
fir  and  pine  trees  tower  up  there,  and  look 
like  the  forest's  head — so  dark-green  and 
tall,  so  grave  and  %}]emn.  But  still  higher 
on  the  mountain  come  the  birches  acain,  for 
these  trees  form  in  the  north  both  m  front 
and  rear  guard  of  the  great  fir-forests.  Hi^ 
over  all  appears  a  peak  of  snow ;  and  a  hun- 
dred mountain-streams  trickle  through  the 
dark  trees,  and  carry  their  white  foam  over 
rocks  and  stones,  to  cast  themselves  into  the 
lake,  or  join  the  river  that  flows  from  it. 

It  is  well  this  place  is  so  little  known,  or 
so  much  forgotten ;  were  it  otherwise,  some 
speculator  might  erect  a  cottage  on  the  banks 
of  the  lak^  in  Swiss  style,  in  order  to  hire  it 
out  to  an  Englishman,  who  wished  to  get  rid 
of  his  spleen  oy  means  of  fishing.  If  I  could 
guide  you  thicher,  however,  you  would  im- 
aediatelv  perceive  one  solitary  red  wooden 
house,  which  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  (brest, 
and  quite,  near  to  the  lake.  The  ground  at 
the  back  has  been  cleared,  and  is  now  divided 
,  Into  eom  and  pasture  ^elds ;  the  Ibimet  of 

*  The  beginning  of  ihii  ttory  it  tranfllalad  from 
a  Swodish  work  by  •<  Unole  Adam.'*  Througliovl 
the  romainder  the  original  Idea  only  hm  been 
(rei^rved. 


whidh  sometimes  yield  more  than  the  seed 
which  wa*  sown  in  them.  One  most  not  ex- 
neot  too  much  from  good  Mother  Nature,  np 
nere  in  the  north,  for  she  is  poor,  good  motifi- 
er,  very  poor,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  all  the 
dearer  for  whi^t  she  gives.  Almost  the  only 
communication  which  the  inhabitants  of  this 
red  wooden  house  had  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  yearly,  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
when  <'  the  house-father,"  its  owner,  had  to 
travel  between  fi%  and  sixty  miles  off,  in  or- 
der to  sell  to  •'  rich  Erik,"  the  farmer,  a 
quantity  of  fish  —  a  sort  of  char,  which  in 
Oiese  mountain-lakes  are  of  superior  quality 
— and  some  hundreds  of  ptarmigan,  whion 
had  been  taken  in  nets,  ana  were  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  Stockholm.  This  journey  was  a 
great  event  in  the  Norrland  *<  new-settler V* 
house  :  the  two  children,  especially,  were 
long  beforehand  euf^aged  in  preparing  father's 
travelling  necessaries,  and  in  reeding  up  the 
two  reiimeer  which  should  draw  the  sledge, 
with  all  its  precious  load,  to  its  destination. 
On  the  present  occasion,  fother's  ioumey  had 
caused  even  more  excitement,  for  he  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  the  market-town — more  than  one 
hundred  miles  from  his  home. 

*'I  think,"  said  little  Anna,  one  evening 
when  thev  were  looking  for  his  return  —  **  I 
think  fiitber  will  bring  something  grand  for 
mother ;  yes,  I  think  mother  will  get  some- 
thing." 

•«  Ah !  he  may  never  think  of  that,"  said 
the  mother,  who  well  understood  her  little 
^rl ;  '*  but  perhaps  you,  ohild,  may  get  some- 
thing: fiither  thmks  of  his  little  Anna — he 
does." 

''Does  mother  think  so?  Do  you  hear, 
Anders  ?  Mother  thinks  that  father  will  buy 
us  something  fine.  How  grand  it  must  he 
down  there !  There  are  many  hundred  peo- 
ple, fiither  says,  and  he  was  there  even  before 
we  were  bom.  He  was  a  farm-servant  down 
there  with  a  captain  —  a  captain  who  had 
such  a  fine  unitorm,  and  a  sword,  and  ail 
that.'? 

Anders,  who  sat  and  carved  wooden  spoons, 
looked  up  and  laughed.  **  Anna !  she  wants 
to  be  so  grand — she  does.  I  wonder,  now, 
what  she  will  have?— a  necklace,  or  a  ring  on 
her  little  bit  of  a  finger  ?" 

Anna's  cheerful  face  took  a  shade  of  dis- 
pleasure. *'So  Anders  talks!  But  I  shall 
^t  nothing,  for  I  can  do  nothing  usefnl.  It 
IS  difidrent  with  Anders,  who  can  sit  and 
carve  epoons,  and  set  out  nets  in  the  forest, 
and  is  quite  like  a  man ;  he  is  past  thirteen 
years  ofd,  and  I  am  not  ten ;  ana  so  " 

*'  You  are  both  good,  clever  children,  both 
of  yoo,"  said  the  mother ;  **  if  you  would 
only  read  your  lessons,  which  always  go  hea? • 
ay  on." 

"  Tes,  that  it  because  I  never  can  he  at 
peace  for  Anders*    Now,  do  not  look  at  moy 
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Anders.  I  say,  don't  look  at  me,  or  I  shall 
jumble  the  words  all  together."  Anna  begian 
to  read ;  the  restless  blue  eyes  wandered  often 
from  the  crooked  German  characters  of  her 
book.  She  read  a  tale  of  a  boy  who  was  very 
good,  and  very  poor.  *'  Yes,  that  is  a  truly 
beautiful  story,"  she  said,  hastily  closing  the 
Tolumo;  **hut  does  it  not  appear  wonderful 
that  he  should  not  be  happy  when  he  was  so 
good?" 

'<  Ah,  child,  do  not  believe  that  happiness 
and  riches  are  always  united,"  said  the  moth- 
er. 

The  girl  looked  at  her,  as  if  she  did  not  quite 
comprehend  her  meaning.  *'  Mother  must 
know  that  it  is  happier  to  be  great,  and  rich, 
and  admired,  than  to  be  poor,  and  never 
thought  of  by  anjr  one." 

*'  Sister  Anna  is  like  the  wooden  spoon," 
laid  Anders,  without  stopping  his  work. 

*'  Like  the  wooden  spoon  !  Am  I  like  a 
wooden  spoon  ?.   Well,  tnat  is  amusing  !" 

*<  Yes.  You  see,  Anna,  there  was  once  on 
a  time  a  wooden  spoon" 

'*  I  will  not  listen  to  you,  Anders." 

<*That  is  no  matter.  There  was  once  a 
wooden  spoon" 

*'  I  tell  you,  I  do  not  hear  you,  Anders." 

"  That,  also,  is  no  matter.  Once  a  wooden 
spoon,  that  was  so  fine,  so  neat,  so  pretty, 
made  of  the  best  wood,  and  carved  in  the  most 
beautiful  manneiv-one  could  never  see  a  more 
delicate  and  tasteful  wooden  spoon ;  and  no 
one  took  it  up  without  saving :  '  Ack,  how 
pretty  it  is ! '  Thus  the  little  spoon  soon  grew 
vain  and  proud.  *  Ah,' thought  the  beauti- 
ful wooden  spoon,  *•  if  I  coum  only  be  like 
a  silver  spoon !  Now  I  am  used  by  the  ser- 
vants alone  ;  but  if  I  were  a  silver  spoon,  it 
might  happen  that  the  kine  himself  should 
eat  rice-milk  with  me  out  of  a  golden  dish  ; 
whereas,  being  onlv  a  wooden  spoon,  it  is  noth- 
ing but  meal-porridge  I  serve  out  to  quite  com- 
mon folk.*  So  the  wooden  spoon  said  to  the 
meat-mother  :*  *  Dear  lady,  I  consider  mvself 
too  g(X)d  to  be  a  simple  wooden  spoon  ;  I  feel 
within  myself  that  I  was  not  meant  to  be  in 
the  kitchen,  but  that  I  ought  to  appear  at  great 
.tables.  I  am  not  suited  to  the  servants,  who 
have  such  coarse  habits,  and  handle  me  so 
rudely.  Dear  mistress,  contrive  that  I  shall 
be  like  a  silver  spoon.'  The  raeat-mother 
wished  to  satisfy  her  pretty  wooden  spoon  ;  so 
she  carried  her  to  a  goldsmith,  who  promised 
to  overlay  her  with  silver.  He  did  so.  The 
.wooden  spoon  was  silvered  over,  and  shone 
like  the  sun.  Then  was  she  glad  and  proud, 
and  scorned  all*  her  old  companions.  When 
she  came  home,  she  lay  in  the  plate-basket, 
and  became  anite  intimate  with  the  family  sil- 
•  ver,  wwhed  tne  teaspoons  to  call  her  aunt,  and 
called  herself  first-cousin  to  the  silver  forks. 
Bat  it  happened  that  when  the  other  spoons 
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were  taken  out  for  daily  use,  the  silvered  wood- 
en spoon  was  always  left  behind,  although  sha 
took  the  greatest  care  to  render  herself  con- 
spicuous, and  often  placed  herself  uppermost 
in  the  basket,  in  order  not  to  be  forgotten,  but 
to  be  laid  with  the  rest  on  the  great  table. 
As  this  happened  several  times,  and  that  even 
when  there  was  company,  and  all  the  silver 
was  brought  out,  the  poor  wooden  spoon  was 
left  alone  in  the  basket,  she  complained  again 
to  the  mistress,  and  said :  *  Dear  lady,  I  nave 
to  beg  that  the  servants  may  understand  that 
I  am  a  nlver  spoon,  and  have  a  right  to  ap- 
pear with  the  rest  of  the  company.  I  shine 
even  more  than  others,  and  cannot  understand 
why  I  should  be  thus  neglected.' 

**  *  Ah,'  said  the  mistress,  '  the  servant 
knows  by  the  weight  that  you  are  only  sil- 
vered.' 

***Weifht!   weight!'   cried  the  silvered 

rn.  *  What .'  is  it  not  by  the  brightness 
^  that  one  knows  a  silver  spoon  from  a 
wooden  one?' 

*'  *  Dear  child,  silver  is  heavier  than  wood.' 

"  *  Then,  pray,  make  me  heavier !'  cried  the 
spoon.  *  I  long  to  be  as  good  as  the  rest,  and 
I  have  no  patience  with  the  sauciness  of  that 
servant.'  The  mistress,  still  willing  to  grat- 
ify the  desires  of  her  little  spoon,  carried  her 
again  to  the  goldsmith. 

'*  *  Dear  heart,'  she  said  to  him, '  make  this 
silvered  wooden  spoon  as  heavy  as  a  real  silver 
one.' 

"  <  To  do  that,'  said  the  goldsmith,  <  it  will 
be  necessary  to  put  a  piece  of  lead  here  in  the 
handle.' 

**  *  Ah,'  thought  the  poor  spoon,  '  then 
must  he  bore  straight  into  my  heart'  —  for 
the  heart  of  a  wooden  spoon  always  lies  in  the 
handle ;  that  is  to  say,  .when  wooden  spoons 
have  hearts —  *  but  one  must  bear  all  for  hon- 
or. Yes,  he  may  even  put  a  bit  of  lead  in  my 
heart,  if  he  only  miUies  me  so  that  I  shall 
pass  for  a  real  heavy^  silver  spoon.'  So  the 
^Idsmith  IxMred  deep  into  her  neart,  and  fiUed 
It  up  with  molted  lead,  which  soon  hardened 
within  it.  But  she  suffered  all  for  honor's 
sake.  Then  she  was  silvered  over  again,  and 
brought  back  to  the  plate-basket.  Now  the 
servant  came,  and  took  her  up  with  the  rest 
of  the  spoons,  and  saw  and  felt  no  difference ; 
so  she  was  placed  with  the  rest  on  the  ^reat 
dinnei^table,  passed  for  a  real,  beautiful  silver 
spoon,  and  would  have  been  as  happy  m  pos- 
sible, if  she  had  not  got  a  lump  of  lead  in  her 
heart.  That  lump  of  lead  caused  a  great 
heaviness  there,  and  made  her  feel  not  quite 
happy  in  the  midst  of  her  honors.  So  time 
went  on,  and  the  wooden  spoon  continued  to 
pass  for  a  silver  one,  so  well  was  she  silvered, 
and  so  heavy  had  she  been  made.'  But  the 
meat-mother  died.  At  that,  the  silvered 
spoon,  instead  of  sorrowing,  as  she  once 
would  have  done, almost  rejoiced;  for  evesy 
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time  she  had  lain  shiDine  on  the  great  table, 
she  had  recollected  that  the  meat-mother  was 
the  only  person  who  knew  that  she  really  was 
nothing  more  than  a  simple  wooden  spoon ; 
and  so,  if  her  mistress  took  another  spoon  in- 
stead of  her,  she  became  quite  jealoos,  and 
said  to  herself:  '  That  is  because  she  knows 
all  about  me ;  she  knows  £  am  a  wooden  spoon, 
silvered  outside,  and  with  a  lump  of  lead  with- 
in me.'  But  when  the  mistress  was  dead,  she 
said  to  herself:  '  Now  I  am  free,  and  can  en- 
joy myself  perfectly;  for  no  one  will  ever 
know  now  that  I  am  not  quite  what  I  seem.' 
The  goods,  however,  wem  now  to  be  sold. 
The  family  silver  was  bougot  by  a  g(^dsmith, 
who  prepared  to  melt  it  up,  in  order  to  work 
it  anew.  The  unhappy  wooden  spoon  was 
bought  with  the  rest;  she  saw  the  furnace 
ready,  and  heard  with  dismay  that  they  should 
all  be  cast  therein.  She  was  dreadfully 
alarmed,  exclaimed  against  the  cruelty  prac- 
tised towards  the  friendless  orphans  who  had 
■0  lately  lost  their  good  protectress,  and  be- 
gan to  appeal  to  her  companions  in  rank  and 
misfortune,  who  lay  calmly  within  sight  of 
the  furnace.  *They  will  burn  us  up!'  she 
cried.  *  They  will  turn  us  to  ashes !  How 
quietly  you  take  such  inhuman  conduct !' 

"  *  0  no !'  said  an  old  silver  spoon  and  fork, 
who  lay  composedly  side  by  side  —  they  had 
been  comrades  from  youth,  these  two,  and  bad 
already  gone  through  the  furnace,  I  know  not 
how  ofben  —  <  0  no !  they  will  do  us  no  harm. 
They  may  willingly  melt  us ;  the  furnace  will 
do  us  good  nither  than  harm,  and  we  shall 
toon  appear  in  a  more  fashionable  and  hand- 
tome  form.' 

**  The  silvered  wooden  spoon  listened,  but 
was  not  comforted.  It  did  not  comfort  her  to 
find  that  silver  would  not  burn,  for  she  knew 
well  that  wood  would  do  so. 

<*  *  Ah,'  sighed  the  silly  little  spoon,  *  I  see 
it  is  not  by  brightness  only,  nor  only  by 
weight,  that  real  silver  is  known  !'  The  sif- 
yer  was  cast  into  the  furnace ;  but  when  the 
goldsmith  came  and  took  her  up,  she  cried  in 
great  excitement,  and  with  a  trembling  yoice : 
*  Deal  master,  I  certainly  am  a  silver  spoon ; 
that  is  seen  both  by  my  appearance  and 
weight ;  hut,  then,  I  am  not  or  the  same  sort 
of  silver  as  the  other  spoons ;  I  am  of  a  finer 
sort,  which  cannot  bear  fire,  but  flies  away  in 
smoke.' 

*'  *•  Indeed !  What  are  you,  then  1  Per- 
haps tin?' 

** '  Tin !  can  the  dear  master  think  so  mean- 
ly of  me?' 
* "  *  Perhaps  even  lead  V 

'*  <  Lead !  ah,  the  dear  master  can  easily 
066  if  I  am  lead.' 

"  '  Well,  that  will  I  do,'  said  the  master, 
and  began  to  bend  the  handle,  when  snap  it 
went  in  two,  for  wood  will  not  bear  bending 
like  silver,  any  more  than  it  will  bear  melting. 


The  wooden  handle  broke  in  two,  and  out  feli 
the  lump  of  lead.  'So!'  cned  the  master; 
*  only  a  common  wooden  spoon  silvered  over!' 

"  *  Yes,'  cried  the  poor  spoon,  which,  so 
soon  as  the  lead  fell  from  her  heart,  grew  quite 
light  and  happy  —  *■  yes,  I  am  only  a  common 
wooden  spoon.  Take  away  the  silvering,  dear 
master ;  cause  me  to  be  mended,  and  set  me 
in  the  kitchen  again,  to  serve  out  meal  poi- 
ridve  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  Now  know  I 
weU  how  stupid  it  was  for  a  wooden  spoon  to 
want  to  pass  for  a  silver  one  !'" 

"  And  so  the  wooden  spoon  should  be  me," 
said  little  Anna,  pouting ;  **  simply  because  I 
know  that  the  rich  live  in  gladness  and  joy, 
and  the  poor  suffer  sorrow  and  want." 

"  But  we  do  not  suffer  want,  dear  child,'* 
said  the  mother.  *'  We  have  all  that  is>  ne- 
cessary, and  even  more.  Wait  a  little  :  you 
shall  see  that  father  will  have  cofiee  and  sugar 
home  with  him ;  yes,  a  whole  pound  of  each 
sort,  I  doubt  not.'' 

**  But,  mother,  I  heard  father  himself  say, 
that  there  are  people  in  the  world  who  drink 
coffiie  every  day  :  they  are  certainly  happier 
than  we  are." 

**  There  is  a  doubt  of  that,  my  etrl.  God 
divides  not  so  unequally  as  we  think." 

*'  God  gives  us  always  so  much  as  ought  to 
content  us,  but  He  cannot  give  us  so  much  as 
that  we  shall  be  content,  for  thereto  Ho  will 
not  constrain  us,"  said  Anders,  as  gravely  as 
a  judge. 

**  neoT  Anders !  hear  him !"  cried  his  sis- 
ter ;  *'  he  talks  like  the  priest." 

*'  Yes ;  for  these  words  the  priest  said  last 
year,  when  he  preached  down  there  at  Bjork- 
dal,  and  we  travelled  to  church." 

*'  That  I  do  not  remember,"  said  Anna. 

**  Oh,  thou  wert  but  a  little  girl ;  and  then 
the  priest's  daughter  was  so  grand  that  day." 

*'  Yes,  so  grand !  she  had  a  fine  necklaoe  of 
red  stones,  or  of  glass,  or  some  sort  of  red  ber- 
ries, but  they  shone  like  glass-stones.'* 

*^  And  you  sat  and  looked  at  that,"  said 
the  mother,  **  instead  of  hearing  God's  word !" 

**  She  was  only  a  child,  mother,"  said  An- 
ders excusingly. 

Just  then  the  rapid  sound  of  the  reindeer 
hoofs  was  heard,  and  the  jingling  of  the  sledge- 
bells  coming  over  the  frozen  liuce,  as  if  keep- 
ing time  to  that  regular  sound,  while  the  hooft 
struck  one  agtxinst  the  other  in  their  hasty 
progress  over  the  hardened  snow.  A  few  min- 
utes more,  and  the  house-futher  was  at  home. 
"  Good-evening,  old  woman  ;  good -evening, 
Anna.  Thank  you,  Anders;  yes,  you  may 
drive  the  reindeer  to  the  shed.  Well,  all  goes 
right  at  home?" 

**  Yes,  dear  Jacris,  all  is  well." 

^'You  may  believe,  mother,  there  were 
people  down  there,"  continued  the  good 
man,  as  he  threw  aside  his  great  goat-skin 
pelisse,  and  sat  down  to  his  supper ;  '*  yes. 
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it  IB  ftmusing  to  see  folks  at  times,  but  I  was 
glad  enough  to  eet  away.  Thank  God,  I  am 
at  home  again!*" 

<'  That  you  may  well  say,  Jams  ;  and  I 
fay  so  too." 

<<But  do  you  know,  mother,"  said  the 
husband,  who  all  the  time  loved  a  journey 
well  —  *'do  you  know,  I  must  make  a  long 
journey  again  this  winter?" 

'*  Where,  then  1  A  long  journey!  Where 
to?" 

*<  Well,  you  see,  there  is  a  German,  or  an 
Englishman  —  it  is  all  the  same  —  who  has 
bought  up  twenty-five  reindeer,  which  he  will 
bave  taken  to  Stockholm,  in  order  to  be  sent 
out  —  where,  I  know  not,  but  that  is  all  the 
same.  They  must  then  export  the  mountain, 
and  forest,  and  moss,  also,  I  said  to  the 
9,£ent.  And  he  laughed,  and  answered : 
*  Rightly  said,  Jacris;  but  that  is  not  our 
concern.  Will  you  conduct  the  creatures  to 
Stockholm?*  Sol  agreed,  for,  you  see,  he 
would  not  trust  them  to  any  but  a  respecta- 
hlo  person." 

<'  What  a  long  journey!  It  will  be  a 
dreary  time,'*  the  wife  replied. 

*'  It  will  soon  go  over,  little  wife.  It  will 
be  better  for  thee,  who  wilt  be  at  home ; 
worse  for  me,  who  must  go  out  into  that  vil- 
lanous  world,  which  I  have  not  seen  for  so 
many  years  —  not  since  I  lived  with  the  cap- 
tun,  and  followed  him  once  to  Stockholm; 

but  I  shall  be  well   paid  ;    and Yes, 

mother,  now  comes  the  knot.  I  shall  take 
Anna  with  me ;  you  must  have  the  boy  at 
homo,  but  some  one  must  also  be  with  me." 

Anna  flew  to  caress  her  father,  kissed  her 
mother,  and  clapped  Anders.  *'  Ack,  but  I 
am  glad !  I  shall  then  see  the  king,  and  the 
king^s  wife — the  dear  little  queen.  I  shall 
know  them  all  dbectly ,  for  I  know  already  how 
they  dress  themselves." 

*'How,  then,  is  that?"  Anders  slight- 
ingly inquired. 

*' The  king  wears  a  red  frock  down  to  his 
knees,  with  gold  seams,  and  stands  always 
))eside  a  table,  on  which  a  gold  crown  lies  on 
a  red  cushion.  The  queen  wears  a  red  petti- 
coat, also  with  gold  seams ;  and  has  peaked 
fhoes,  with  hee£  so  hijgh  —  so  high  !" 

*'  And  how  knows  little  Anna  all  that?" 

"  Because  there  *8  a  picture  therein  in  the 
lid  of  mother's  clothes-cnest,  an4  the  king  and 

aueen  are  painted  there,  just  precisely  as 
iiey  stand  and  go  here  in  this  world.  Yes,  I 
blow  all  that ;  and  I  shall  get  to  see  it 
i|QQn." 

"  Provided  you  do  not  first  drop  your  little 
eyes  out,"  said  the  father,  laujghmff. 

Eieht  days  afterwards,  Jacris  and  his  little 
daughter  set  out  with  the  drove  of  reindeer 
for  the  capital.  The  mother  wept  when  she 
embraced  ner  darling  child ;  but  the  thought- 
less little  girl  was  so  elated  with  the  prospect 


before  her,  that  she  scarcely  fdt  grieved  at 
her  mother's  tears. 


"  It  is  six  years  this  day  since  tiie  death 
of  our  dear  girl,"  sighed  Mrs.  Accountant 
Miller,  as  she  drew  from  a  drawer  some  small 
precious  articles  which  had  belonged  to  her 
only  child.  '*  To-day  she  would  nave  hoem 
sixteen  years  old ;  a  great  eirl  she  promised 
to  be  -^  but  God  willed  it  otherwise.^' 

<  *  Six  years  to-day i^ '  the  Accountant  echoed, 
"and  stiU" 

'*  We  miss  oui^sirl.  It  is  just  childish, 
Miller,"  she  added,  with  a  sorrowful  smile, 
for  she  knew  her  husband  missed  the  child 
even  more  than  she  did. 

**  You  should  be  reasonable,  dear  Emily. 
See  me  now,  I  took  it  calmly  and  reasonably 
from  the  beginning." 

I'  I  do  not  grieve,  Miller ;  but  I  love  the 
child's  memory." 

**  Yes,  yes ;  but  that  memory  is — is- 


C(Hne,  now,  little  Emily,  let  us  drive  out  and 
take  the  air ;  the  fresh  air  is  always  a  good 
remedy." 

The  Accountants  drove  out  in  their  com- 
fortable sledge,  up  Drottninggatan,  and  out 
by  Norrtull.  They  met  a  herd  of  reindeer, 
and  stopped  to  loox  at  them.  Bundled  up  in 
the  sledge  sat  little  Anna,  in  her  little  goat- 
skin frodc,  a  dark  fur-cap  on  her  head,  with 
ears  tied  down  at  each  side  of  the  cheeks, 
which  the  winter  frost  left  as  red  as  a  rose. 

'*  Now  just  see  ^  is  she  not  like  our  An- 
nette?" said  the  Accountant.  '' What  is 
your  name,  little  girl?" 

"Anna — Jacris*  dotter,^*  vras  the  reply. 

"  Anna !  Do  you  hear,  Emily  ?  Our  lit- 
tle girl  was  Annette ;  quite  the  same  thing. 
How  old  are  you?" 

"  Ten  years,  within  a  few  weeks." 

"Ten  years?  Emily,  what  do  you  sa^ 
now?" 

"  The  girl  is  truly  not  unlike  our  Annette," 
she  replied. 

The  truth  was,  that  the  Accountant  had 
long  wished  to  follow  a  fashion  very  common 
in  his  country,  and  adopt  a  child  fur  his  own ; 
he  had  never  found  one  quite  to  please  him  ; 
but  Norrland's  Anna,  as  he  called  our  little 
friend,  was  precisely    to    his   taste.    Her 

*  The  love  ef  titles  wbieh  pexrades  all  ranka  in 
Sweden,  and  the  total  abolition  in  disoourae  ef 
that  atefttl  pronoun  *'  yon,"  lead  to  the  absurd 
practice  of  addressing  persons  by  the  title  0f 
their  office  or  employment,  instead  of  their  simple 
names  ;  and  these  titles  have  their  feminines^ 
which  mast  also  be  used.  Kunrer,  or  Aooounl- 
ant,  makes,  in  the  feminine,  Kamrenka,  or  Mn, 
Aoeountant ;  the  feminine  of  Hapten  is  Kapten- 
ska,  or  Mrs.  Captain  ;  a  priest's  wife  is  Prostiuia. 
or  Mrs.  Priest ;  or  more  precisely.  Priestess  ;  and 
so  oa. 
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liyely  blae  ey(&9,  her  quick  concise  answers, 
took  his  fancy  at  once ;  and  he  thought  it 
perfectly  unaccountable,  that  on  the  anni- 
versary of  Annette's  death  he  should  meet 
ah  Anna  who  so  entirely  resembled  her. 
Thus  his  decision  was  made,  and  communi- 
cated to  his  wife,  who  willinely  acquiesced 
in  it.  "The  Accountant  opened  a  negotiation 
With  Jacris  for  his  daughter ;  the  Norrland 
sutler  at  first  plumply  answered  **  No ;"  but 
when  he  came  with  Anna  to  yistt  Accountant 
Miller  at  his  house ;  when  he  saw  all  the 
comfort  and  even  wealth  that  stirrounded 
him,  and  was  assured  that  he  would  bring 
ufVthe  girl  as  his  own  child,  and  eventually 
make  her  his  heiress;  and  then  thought  of 
his  own  poor  house  in  the  mountains  or  Norr- 
land, and  of  all  the  fortune  he  could  hope  to 
leave  her  —  a  couple  of  reindeer  at  the  most, 
and  a  few  riz-dollars— he  doubted  if  he  ought 
to  oppose  the  child*s  good  prospects.  Anna's 
emotion  was  very  lively;  her  cheeks  were 
crimson ;  her  bright  eyes  trembled  in  tears 
and  sparkled  in  jov  ;  she  could  scaroelyspeak, 
but  the  round  red  lipe  seemed  to  utter  the 
same  mixed  language  of  smiles  and  tears. 
The  decision,  however,  was  made ;  and  in 
its  confirmation  little  Anna  pronounced  a 
tearful, yet  unhesitating,  **  Yes."  The  new- 
seCtlsar  of  Norrland  left  his  child  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Accountant  Miller ;  and  Anna,  of 
her  own  free-trill,  remained. 

It  became  a  happy  house  to  the  old  cotmle 
when  the  little  girl  grew  reconciled  to  ner 
strange  and  grana  abode— grand  to  her  at 
least — ^when  they  heard  themselves  once  move 
called  papa  and  mamma,  and  were  caressed 
by  the  child,  whom  they  soon  loved  almost 
at  their  own.  And  into  that  little  heart, 
guileless  as  it  yet  was,  came  another  love, 
Seemant  till  then  —  the  love  of  the  world  *^ 
and  nungled  with  all  the  love  that  vras  felt 
for  Papa  and  Mamma  MlUer,  and  obscured 
the  love  that  had  been  felt  for  the  poor  father 
and  mother  away  in  the  hills  of  Norrland. 

in.   EIGHT  TEARS    AFTEB* 

"  Who  is  that  girl  dancing  there,  in  the 
:gauze  dress  —  that  lijght  pink  gauze  —  vnth 
white  roses  in  her  hair  V 
L    **  Which  t  -^  there  are  so  many  pink  gauze 
^giris  here.*' 

t  "  That  very  pretty  girl  with  the  fair  curls, 
{.who  is  dancing  with  that  fine-looking  lieu- 
tenant." 

;  "  Oh  !  with  Hjalmar.  Yes,  I  see  now  ; 
,that  is  Accountant  Miller's  foster-daughter  ; 
.2iot  a  relation,  I  believe  —  in  &ct,  there  is  a 
'strange  story  about  that  —  some  noble  — It  is 
j'easy  to  see  she  ignoble,  on  one  side  at  least." 
'  **  I  should  say  the  lieiitenant  has  inten- 
tions." 

*'  Intentions !  he  may  have  them  if  he  will. 
A' girl  Hke  that,  and  the  heirMf»-of  that  old 


Miller,  who  is  at  all  events  well-to-do  in  the ' 
world !    That  would  be  something  too  good 
for  Lieutenant  Hjalmar." 

"  Who  is  he,  then,  this  Hjalmar?" 

**  He  is  nothing  but  what  you  see — a  good- 
looking  fellow  enough  ;  but* for  the  rest,  he 
is  lieutenant  in  some  land-reeiment  —  up 
there  in  Norrland,  or  Helsinglana,  or  perhaps 
in  Lapland." 

**  Ha  !  in  that  case,  such  a  girl  could  never 
think  of  flitting  off  there :  so  fair  a  flower 
must  adorn  the  capital.  Yet  one  might  feel 
envious  of  that  lieutenant  too." 

This  conversation  passed  between  two 
young  men  in  civil  uniforms,  and  with  glasses 
stuck  into  one  eye ;  they  were  looking  on  at 
that  furious  dancins  which  a  ball-room  in 
Stockholm  displays  during  the  winter  season. 
Their  remarks  came  to  a  stop  here,  for  the 
young  pair  they  were  observing  whirled  out 
of  the  dancing-circle,  whirling  still,  quite 
through  the  bystanders,  into  the  clear  space 
beyoira.  There  the  girl  stopped  to  breathe, 
and  theyoune  lieutenant  to  wipe  his  hair  with 
his  handkerchief. 

"  Well,  if  he  has  not  intentions,  what 
makes  him  look  with  those  earnest,  serious, 
questioning  sort  of  eyes,  so  fixedly  into  hersf 
And  she— yes,  just  see  now !  —  does  she  not 
seem  to  be  under  a  conjurer's  spell  while  he 
looks  that  way?" 

"  Serious  or  gay,"  replied  the  other  young 
man,  *'  I  tell  you  Ihe  girl  is  too  ambitious  to 
think  of  him  :  he  may  look  as  he  pleases, 
but  she  vnll  aim  at  being  Gnivinan,  or  Fri- 
herrinan  at  least."  * 

«  You  think  so  ?  Now,  I  think  he  will  pro- 
pose, and  that  she  vriU  consent ;  yes,  perhaps 
this  very  evening,"  said  his  companion,  di- 
recting the  glass-covered  eye  after  the  lieu- 
tenant alid  his  partner,  as  they  retreated  to 
an  anteroom  in  search  of  a  seat.  They  found 
the  seat ;  but  iti  Sweden  no  young  girl  can 
sit  alone  with  a  gentleman,  even  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  whether  it  were  for  this  cause, 
or  from  aiiy  other,  the  lieutenant  did  not 
propose. 

"  What  makes  you  so  silent,  dear  child  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Accountant  Miller,  as  the  sledge 
glided  homeward  from  the  winter-bafl. 
"  Were  yoti  not  amused?" 

<*  0  yes,  mamma." 

"  You    might   well  be    contented,  An- 
nette "  ^ — ' 

**Cotitentedl  Yes,  mamma,  certainl^^  I 
am  contented.  Dear  mamma  must  not  im- 
a^ne  that  I  am  not  contented." 
^*  Yon  were  perhaps  the  brightest  flower 
of  the  ball'^oom,"  said  Mr.  Accountant :  *'  it 
was  truH  amusing  to  see  how  the  butterfliev 
(peered  round  our  pretty  rose." 

'*  Ack,  he  is  not  a  butterfly  !"  sighed  An- 
nette ^— '  as  Norrland's  little  Anna  was  now 

*'Ck>axit6MyOr  baroii«M. 
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called — and  she  colored  highlj,  and  was 
elad  that  the  stopping  of  the  carriage  at  the 
Accountant's  door  prevented  the  words  she 
unconsciously  uttered  from  being  heard.  Out 
of  all  the  assemblage,  one  alone  dwelt  in  her 
thoughts  ;  and  Lieutenant  Hjalmar  was  not 
a  butterfly. 

IT.    annrtb's  boox. 

It  was  a  tasteful  room,  the  pretty  Annette's 
chamber :  the  walls  decorated  with  engrav- 
in|^,  and  some  paintings  ;  the  prettily-dis- 
played toilet-table,  with  all  its  little  elegances 
for  use  or  ornament ;  and  the  many  windows 
of  a  Swedish  apartment,  shaded  with  thin 
muslin  curtains,  as  white  as  the  scene  that 
lay  glittering  beyond  them  But  what  was 
rather  curious,  was  to  see,  in  a  hidden  spot,  a 
pretty  sketch  of  the  lake  and  red  wooden 
nouse  in  Norrland,  of  which  we  have  already 
^ken  in  the  commencement  of  our  narrative 
—  the  scene  where  the  story  of  the  wooden 
SDOon  was  related.  It  had  been  put  up  to 
please  the  Accountant,  who  had  got  a  travel- 
ling artist  to  make  the  sketch,  and  had  pre- 
sented it  to  his  foster-daughter  on  her  name- 
day  ;  but  it  was  almost  hidden,  and  kept  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  sight. 

<*  Why  do  you  keep  that  little  picture  so 
oat  of  sight?"  asked  tne  good  man  once. 

**  It  is  so  dear  to  me,"  said  Annette,  color- 
ing, *'  I  wish  no  one  else  to  see  it." 

**  A  beautiful  sentiment!*'  murmured  the 
fiMter-mamma,  much  moved. 

"  A  pretty  thought !"  said  the  foater-papa, 
gravely. 

It  is  now  the  morning  after  the  ball.  The 
yoang  eirl  sat  on  a  sofa,  just  before  the  open 
door  ;  sue  had  sat  down  tnere  in  a  moment  of 
•adden  thouzht;  and  thought  had  followed 
thought,  so  that  she  forgot  to  rise.  Her  un- 
empbyed  hands,  interlaced  in  each  other, 
rested  on  her  knees,  her  eyes  looking  earnest- 
ly forward,  only  fastened  on  the  floor  of  the 
room.  Annette  was  much  prettier  in  this 
tiioughtful  mood  than  when  she  laughed  and 
talked ;  she  was  much  prettier  in  a  simple 
moming-dreM  than  in  ball-room  attire  ;  there 
was  something  about  her  appearance  that 
•aited  with  simplicity  better  tnan  finely ;  and 
there  was  more  sensibility  in  her  face  when  it 
was  serious  than  when  it  was  merry.  Per- 
haps the  reason  of  the  latter  was  that,  when 
she  was  serious,  she  thought  of  thing?  which 
drew  out  all  the  hidden  sensibilities  of  her 
natare.  **  What  does  he  think  of  me  ?  Does 
he  think  of  me  at  alH"  Annette  was  now 
mentally  asking ;  **  Does  he  think  of  me  mof« 
than  of  othersT  If  not,  why  does  he  look  at 
me  so  earnestly,  so  inc^uiriogly,  as  if  there 
were  always  some  question  in  his  mind  oon- 
oeming  me  which  he  longed  to  make,  or  which 
lie  wished  himself  to  answer  ?  What  if  he 
■hould  know  all  ?  —  if  he  shonld  biow  that  I 


am  not  realljr  the  person  I  seem  to  be ;  that 
my  position  is  a  false  one  ;  that  I  am  onlv  a 
Norrland  new-settler's  daughter  1  How  that 
thought  haunts  me  !  He,  so  elegant,  so  re- 
fined, evidently  highly  born — though  that  I 
have  never  heard  ;  but  it  is  so  easv  to  know. 
Ah  !  if  any  where  to  see  my  brother  beside 
him,  or  my  poor  father !  I  used  sometimea 
to  dream  of  my  old  home  with  pleasure,  with 
tenderness  at  least ;  but  now  now  ill-plaoed 
should  I  find  myself  there — how  unsuited  to 
it  I  should  be !  Yes,  I  was  happy  thert 
once,"  she  said  to  herself,  nodding  to  the 
picture  of  the  Norrland  lake  and  dwelling; 
**  happy  and  glad ;  and  I  thought  of  it  onca 
with  pleasure ;  but  now,  now  I  fear  continu- 
ally. I  fear  when  he  gases  at  me  with  those 
questioning,  serious  eyes,  which  seem  to 
roach  mv  very  heart ;  I  fear  he  mav  be  think- 
ing of  this.  And  now,  if  my  fiither  should 
come  here — the  good,  rough  new-settler;  or 
iny  brother,  with  bis  lone  hair  down  the  sides 
of  hu  laoe — if  be  should  come  up  here  and 
embrace  me  —  the  common  peasant !  ah !  I 
should  die  of  shame.  And  yet  he  i$  my  fii- 
ther; and  I  have  a  mother  too.  How  the 
memory  of  childhood  will  return !  It  is 
strange  that  it  does  not  quite  die  out.  Onoe 
it  would  come  like  a  butterfly,  fluttering 
round  the  soul,  to  draw  some  honey  from  its 
flowers.  Alas!  I  believe  the  flowers  an 
dead ;  there  is  no  honey  for  memory  to  feed 
on  now.  How  happy  I  used  to  be  when  An* 
ders  brought  home  some  fish  in  the  basket,  or 
a  hare  that  was  taken  in  the  snare !  Then  ws 
had  a  feast  in  tba  bouse,  and  none  of  the 
great  parties  I  mingle  in  now  make  me  bap- 
pier.  Now  I  hear  many  whisper  my  name, 
and  I  fiincy  they  may  be  saying:  'She  is 
only  called  so ;  she  is  nothing  but  a  laborer's^ 
a  new-«ettler's  daughter.'  And  if  he  should 
say  that  —  if  he  should  hear  it !  But  my 
mother,  my  poor  mother!  I  loved  her  onoa 
so  inwardly,  so  warmly  ;  I  can  remember  sit- 
ting on  her  lap  and  learning  to  spin,  when 
she  was  at  the  spinning-wheel ;  and  when  I 
so  often  broke  the  thread,  how  patiently  she 
would  join  it !  Ack !  And  at  tlie  weaving- 
loom,  also,  how  she  used  to  make  me  believo 
I  was  weaving  the  piece  for  my  own  frock,  or 
for  father *s  or  Anders'  wear.  Yes,  all  that  I 
could  think  of  once,  and  without  pain ;  but 
now  that  I  have  gone  out  into  the  world,  that 
I  have  been  presented  in  society ;  now  —  yes, 
Annette,  be  sincere  with  thyself — now,  since 
thou  hast  known  him^  since  thou  hast  seen 
his  eyes  fastened  upon  thee,  since  thou  hast 

wished  to  be  his  equal  —  his  " The 

ffirl's  thoughts  dared  not  sellable  to  herself 
tne  word  ;  she  started  from  it. 

But  Mademoiselle  Annette  had  not  been  at 
all  aware  that  for  one  full  minute  at  least  she 
had  been  intently,  perhaps  admiringly,  re- 
garded through  the  open  door.    Lieutenant 
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njalmar  had  oome  into  one  of  the  adjacent 
rooms,  and  when  introduced  into  one  room  of 
a  Swedieb  dwelling,  jou  generally  have  a 
Tiew  of  others.  He  stood  and  looked  at  the 
young  girl,  sunk  in  deep  and  serious  medita- 
tion, and  looking  so  unlike  his  pretty  and 
liTely  partner  of  the  evening  hefore.  Never 
had  she  seemed  so  pretty  in  Hjalmar*s  eyes, 
and  never  had  she  felt  so  dear  to  his  heart. 
**  How  lovely  she  is !  how  sweet,  how  earnest, 
while  she  sits  there  alone,  communing  with 
her  own  eood  heart !  Tea,  with  such  a  face, 
such  a  brow,  such  eyes,  there  must  be  a 
'heart:  she  cannot  be  trifling,  worldly,  am- 
bitious.'* 

Now,  had  ^ood  Lieutenant  Hjalmar  pur- 
sued his  reflections  for  6ve  minutes  insteaa  of 
one,  he  might  possibly  have  acted  less  precip- 
itately than  he  did  ;  out  just  at  that  instant 
Annette,  starting  away  from  the  thought,  or 
the  word,  that  brought  a  blush  to  her  cheek, 
looked  up  to  meet  the  very  eyes  whose  expres- 
sion dwelt  continually  in  her  mind,  regarding 
her  just  as  if  asking  if  such  indeed  were  the 
oorrent  of  her  thoughts.  Hialmar  advanced, 
making  one,  two,  three,  profound  bows.  He 
could  not  enter  the  room  where  she  sat ;  but 
her  extreme  confusion,  her  deep  blushes  as 
she  came  tremblingly  forward  to  meet  him, 
her  sudden,  involuntary  exclamation,  showing 
that  he  himself  had  been  the  subject  of  those 
**  communings  with  her  own  good  heart," 
which  he  imagined  made  her  look  so  full  of 
sensibility  and  loveliness,  —  this  pushed  the 
lieutenant's  resolution  to  the  point ;  and  for^ 
getting  the  caution,  the  reserve,  he  meant  to 
practise,  he  seized  her  hand,  excbiiming : 
**  Annette,  dear  Annette,  let  me  speak  to  you ; 
I  have  longed,  anxiously  longed  to  do  so:*' 
Tears  dropped  from  Annette's  downcast  eyes, 
and  fell  duwn  her  burning  cheeks ;  it  was  well 
they  did  so,  or  surprise  and  emotion  would 
have  overcome  her.  Hjalmar  loved  her ;  Hjal- 
mar' asked  her  to  be  his  wife  ;  and  ^- she  con- 
sented. This  was  the  way  in  which  she  un- 
derstood his  ea^r  request  to  be*allowed  to 
speak.  A  faltering  **  Yes  "  was  pronounced 
in  answer  to  that  request,  and  she  could  have 
wept  many  tears  upon  hb  breasti  for  her 
doubts,  her  fears  were  over. 

But  Hjalmar's  mind  had  stopped  fiir  short 
of  Annette *s  conclusion.  He  was  anxious  to 
speak  with  her,  for  he  had  long  desired  to 
etve  her  a  brief  history  of  himself;  but  he 
had  intended  to  do  so  more  cautiously,  and  in 
a  manner  that  should  ascertain  what  her  own 
mind  Mras  on  a  subject  of  doubt  and  anxiety 
to  him.  He  had  only  led  her  into  the  outer 
room,  when  the  door  of  the  great  salong 
opened,  and  tdn.  Accountant  MiUer,  who  hU 
been  hunying  out  to  receive  him,  entered  it 
with  a  troop  of  visitors,  who  had  just  encoun- 
tered her.  By  the  barbarised  word  salong, 
for  the  fVench  word  salon,  is  meant  the  large 


and  more  public  room  of  a  Swedish  dwelling, 
round  which  the  other  apartments  usually 
congregate  ;  it  is  the  room  of  first  entrance, 
and  generally  commands  a  view  of  some 
others,  so  that  privacy  in  such  a  home  is 
nearly  unattainable.  The  young  couple  sat 
on  thorns  for  the  space  of  nearly  half  an  hour ; 
but  the  visitors  seemed  not  at  all  conscious 
that  they  had  given  them  the  thorns  to  sit  on. 
Their  stay  was  the  more  provoking,  because 
the  lieutenant  had  to  announce  that  some 
military  duty  called  him  out  of  town  that  af- 
ternoon, and  he  should  be  absent  for  a  week 
or  ten  days.  He  looked  at  Annette  when  say- 
ing this,  as  if  he  would  imply  that  his  half- 
told  tale  must  remain  in  that  unsatisfactory 
state  until  his  return ;  and  then  he  rose,  to 
make  a  great  many  bows,  and  retire. 

Annette's  cheeks  were  very  red  ;  but  when  . 
her  blue  eyes  glanced  for  one  instant  at  his, 
they  grew  bluer  and  darker  than  before  ;  for 
a  whole  stream  of  love  and  hope  and  happi- 
ness poured  over  her  heart,  and  those  pretty 
eves  were  suflused  by  emotions  that  deepened 
their  color. 

And  Lieutenant  Hjalmar  went  on  his  way,* 
strong  in  hope,  and  deeply  in  love.  He  loved 
Annette  truly,  passionately  ;  but  he  loved  her 
as  a  man  ought  to  love  ;  he  would  not,  if  he 
could,  make  her  his  wife,  unless  he  knew  he 
could  make  her  happy  in  all  respects,  even  by 
means  of  his  circumstances  and  position  in 
life ;  neither  would  he  make  her  his  wife,  un- 
less he  was  persuaded  she  possessed  the  qual- 
ities calculated  to  render  him  permanently 
happy.  He  had  had  doubts  in  each  of  these 
Cases.  The  truth  is,  that  Lieutenant  Hjalmar, 
elegant,  polished,  fascinating,  as  Annette 
considered  him  —  as  indeed  others  as  well  as 
Annette  might  consider  him  —  was  himself  a 

f>easant*s  son.  It  is  true  his  father  was  no 
onger  poor,  and  had  already  been  twice 
elected  to  serve  as  member  in  the  Peasant's 
House  of  the  Swedish  Parliament ;  thus  be 
bore  the  highly  honorable  title  of  Rix-man,  or 
Parliament-man,  conferred  on  all  such  mem<^ 
hers  for  the  term  of  their  natural  lives,  and 
by  which  they  are  always  addressed.  But 
though  this  was  the  case,  he  lived  just  as 
peasants  do :  he  worked  for  his  daily  bread, 
and  his  good  wife  did  so  likewise.  They  were 
a  worthy  couple,  and  brought  op  their  son 
well ;  spared  no  cost  to  advance  nim  in  life, 
and  now  were  reaping  the  reward  of  their  pa- 
rental care  and  love,  in  the  honest  pride  they 
felt  in  seeing  him.  Lieutenant  Hjalmar  loved 
and  honored  his  parents ;  it  was  still  his 
greatest  happiness  to  visit  them  in  their  hum- 
ble but  comfortable  home,  and  to  roam  with 
his  good  fiither  through  the  fields,  where  he 
had  often  worked  at  nia  side  when  a  child. 
Hjalmar's  wife  must  love  and  honor  these 
good  parents,  even  as  he  himself  did ;  with- 
out this,  she  could  not  make  him  happy  ;  and 
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this  was  tbe  doubt  lie  felt  wben  he  gazed  on 
pretty  Annette,  and  felt  his  loye  for  her  ({row- 
ing stronger  and  stronger  the  longer  helnaew 
her,  and  the  more  frequently  he  was  in  her 
society.  People  chose  generally  to  say,  that 
the  adopted  daughter  of  Accountant  Miller 
was  the  child  of  noble  parents;  there  was 
some  mystery  about  her  birth,  and  they  solved 
it  thus.  Annette,  at  times,  was  changeable. 
On  some  occasions,  warm  sensibilities,  sim- 
plicity, and  generous  feeling,  would  raise  his 
love  almost  to  its  climax ;  at  others,  an  air  of 
haughtiness,  a  contempt  for  lowly  life,  an  ex- 
treme tenacity  in  the  observance  of  all  the 
usages  of  what  is  termed  good  society,  would 
cause  it  to  sink  to  a  lower  point  than  it  had 
been  at  before.  Then  he  went  to  see  her, 
thinkinff  it  should  be  his  hist  visit ;  that  it 
should  aetermioe  him  in  his  belief  that  Mad- 
emoiselle Annette  was  quite  unsuitable  to  his 
peasant  parents,  and,  consequently,  not  suited 
to  himself ;  but  he  came  away  rather  more 
in  love  than  ever.  He  had  long  vrished  to 
speak  to  her  of  his  own  life,  his  drcum- 
Btances,  his  parents,  and  resolved  to  do  so 
without  declaring  his  love.  He  had  been 
thrown  off  his  gutod  in  his  fint  address,  when 
such  an  unlooked-for  opportunity  presented 
itself;  but  he  should  soon  have  recovered  his 
self-possession,  and  Annette  might  have  been 
saved  from  falling  into  a  great  error,  had  not 
that  ill-timed  interruption  broken  up  their 
conference,  and  prevented  the  very  sensible 
discourse  he  had  meditated.  Still  he  went  on 
his  way  in  hope  and  love,  for  he  felt  he  was 
loved ;  and  with  such  a  conviction,  was  it 
poasiUe  not  to  hope — to  hope  all  things  t 

y. — THB  OLD  HOHK  IN  VOMXUSP, 

How  goes  everything  up  there  in  the  old 
red  wooden  house,  on  the  edge  of  the  fir- 
forest  in  Norrland  ?  Tbe  new-settler  had  gone 
on  well;  the  cleared  land  had  become  pro- 
ductive ;  old  Jacris  possessed  three  cows  Aid 
a  horse,  besides  his  reindeer ;  there  was  no 
want,  no  poverty,  in  the  red  wooden  house ; 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  industry,  and  industry 
had  its  reward.  Some  Stockholm  traveller 
had  at  first  brought  tidings  there  of  the  child 
that  had  left  it ;  the  parents  had  heard  how 
well,  how  happy,  how  charming,  their  little 
Anna  was;  and  the  mother  nad  wept — 
whether  tears  of  ioy  or  of  sorrow,  no  one  said 
which — and  Anders  had  laughed,  and  said 
the  wooden  spoon  would  be  well  silver^ ; 
and  the  fiither  had  looked  grave,  but  remained 
■ilent. 

The  girl,  however,  did  not  write  to  them, 
and  it  vras  now  long  since  they  had  ceased  to 
hear  anything  of  her.  Bus.  Accountant 
Miller  was  jealous  of  every  shadow  of  doubt 
elisting  as  to  the  reality  of  her  own  mother- 
ahip;  she  wished  to  forget  that  another 
powessed  a  truer  daim,  and  therefi)re  ^e 


never  dreamed  of  risminding  the  adopted  girl 
that  any  love  or  duty  was  owing  to  the 
peasant  parents  who  dwelt  away  in  the  far 
north.  The  Accountant,  indeed,  had  given 
her  the  picture  of  her  childhood*s  home ;  but 
that  was  only  an  evidence  of  the  senti- 
mental torn  which  forms,  more  or  less,  a 
part  of  a  true  Swedish  character,  and  which 
caused  him  to  be  rather  pleased  than  other- 
wise to  see  that  the  girl  still  preserved  some 
sentiment  regarding  her  childish  days  — still 
possessed  some  love  for  that  wild  northern 
nature  which  she  saw  no  more,  but  the  whisper 
of  whose  silent  forests  she  still  heard  in  ner 
secret  heart,  where  the  picture  impressed  in 
childhood's  early  hours  was  yet  distinct,  and 
perpetually  appeared,  even  amid  the  allure- 
ments of  artificial  life,  bringing  up  thoughts 
of  pain,  because  bringing  thoughts  of  a  home 
she  now  wished  to  abiure. 

But  tbe  old  house-mther,  the  hardy,  labori- 
ous Jacris,  died.  Anders  vras  now  its  head 
A  short  time  after  tbe  funeral,  the  old  mother 
said  to  him :  "  But  I  know  not  how  it  is  ;  I 
never  can  cease  thinking  of  my  little  girl. 
Certainly  she  is  happy  ;  but  surely  she  also 
thinks  of  her  home  — she  must  long  after  her 
parents." 

*'  God  knows,  mother,'*  said  Anders,  '*  it 
seems  she  has  forgotten  us  altogether." 

**Nay,  Anders,  that  is  impossible.  God 
has  not  bound  up  femily  hearts  so  loosely. 
Do  you  know,  Anders,  i  wish  to  see  little 
Anna  once  more  before  I  die  t  Dear  heart ! 
I  cannot  die  before  that;  so  much  do  I 
know." 

"  Well !  but  it  is  a  long  way  off,  and  mother 
cannot  go  alone." 

<*  Nay,  that  is  understood ;  but  you  may 
find  some  goods  to  carry  down  there,  and  then 
I  can  accompany  you." 

'*  But,  mother,  if  I  were  now  to  find  you  a 
good  and  kind  daughter,  who  would  take  care 
of  you  in  old  age,  and  be  altogether  in  Anna's 
pUice  ?  ¥014 need  not,  in  that  case,  undertake 
this  journey." 

* '  A  daughter,  Anders !  How  can  that  well 
be?" 

•«  Yes  -^  I  think  mother  guesses." 

"What  then?" 

"Thatlwillmanr." 
"  Man^ !  a  child  like  yon  marry?" 
*■  A  child  of  twenty-one  years,  mother,  can 
well  givo  you  a  good  daughter." 

"  Well  —  yes.  Anna  I  may  certainly 
neyer  have  again ;  still,  she  is  always  my 
child;  and  how  that  was  —  though  Gtod 
bless  thy  fktfaer  where  he  lies  !  it  never  was 
quite  the  same  between  us  after  he  left  the 
giri  down  there." 
*<  But  it  was  for  her  own  good." 
'*  Yes ;  but  I  am  the  girl's  mother,  and 
God  has  not  forbidden  a  mother  to  miss  her 
child.    There  is  no  um  in  setting  a  strange 
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branch  in  an  old  tree ;  tbat  I  said  many  times 
to  Jacris  ;  and  though  he  cost  it  to  the  winds, 
it  came  at  the  last  to  his  heart." 

**  That  I  never  could  remark, "  said  Anders. 

<*  But  see  now,  Anders  ;  I  know  that  better. 
Yes,  see  now ;  the  night  before  he  died,  when 
I  thought  he  slept,  he  called  me  to  him,  and 
Bud:  'I  can  set  no  peace  if  you  think  I 
did  wrong  in  leaving  the  girl  down  there. 
Perhaps  now,  in  pride  and  overabundance,  she 
may  lose  her  eternal  salvation.  But,  mother, 
tell  me  now,  you  believe  also  that  I  did  that  for 
the  bestV  What  could  I  do  but  say  the 
oomfort-word  ?  If  he  did  wrong,  he  shall 
liave  no  bard  doom  for  that ;  for  he  meant 
Meell,  and  God  looks  at  the  intention,  and  not 
at  the  result.*' 

"We  shnll  think  of  this,  mother — we 
fihall  think  of  it,'*  said  Anders,  and  clapped 
bis  mother  on  the  shoulder;  **  for  thou  shalt 
not  lie  there  iand  say  so,  when  thou  shalt  come 
one  time  to  die." 

**  God  bless  thee  for  tbat  word,  Anders; 
and  so  can  I  say  to  sainted  Jacris  when  we 
meet  there  up ;  thou  wert  alwavs  a  good  boy. 
And- so  it  is  Hilda,  Henrik's  daughter,  thou 
wilt  have  ?" 

"  Yes,  mother." 

"**  And  she  has  tvro  cows,  and  a  good  fifty 
rix'dollars  beside?" 

**  Yes  ;  but  the  best  of  it  is,  that  she  is  a 
good  and  industrious  girl." 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  son.  And  we  shall  travel 
to  see  Anna,  good  Anders?" 

"  Yes,  mother,  if  you  wish  that." 

*'  Thanks,  Anders,  thanks.  Thou  wilt  not 
marry  for  a  vear  to  come,  I  think?" 

''  Not  unless  you  want  a  daughter  sooner, 
good  mother." 

'*Wait,  wait  a  bit,  good  Anders,"  said 
Gumman  Jacris. 


VT.      THE  OLD  VOTBER  FROM  NORRLAM). 


«( 


You  have  not,  then,  forgotten  me?  You 
have  not  quite  forgotten  the  old  mother  in 
Norrland?"  said  a  little,  elderly  peasant  wo- 
man, gnnng  with  tearful  eyes  into  the  pretty 
face  before  ner. 

**  Nay,  mother,  nay ;  certainly  not,  mother 
dear,"  was  Annette's  reply.  "  Certainly 
not;  but — yes,  mother  knows,  mother  can 
well  understand,  that  the  Accountant  does  not 
like" 

**Nay,  Heaven  keep  us,  child!  No  need 
to  say  that ;  he  need  not  fear ;  I  came  not 
here  to  prevent  your  happiness,  or  to  take  you 
from  your  fine  friends.  No,  even  if  you  de- 
spised me,  Anna — so  that  you  were  bappy ; 
but  that  you  could  not  do — no,  no ;  you  could 
not  despise  your  poor  mother." 

Annette  was  moved.  '*  Despise  you !  No, 
dear  mother,  that  can  never  be. "   oha  pressed 
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tbe  good  woman's  hand.  "Mother  will  not 
think  so ;  that  were  sinful,  miserable  in  me. 
Despise  my  mother !    No,  no !" 

The  mother  held  the  small  fine  hand  in  her 
dry  fingers,  and  smiled  and  nodded  her  head. 
"  Yes,  1  knew  that.  Anders  said  otherwise, 
but  r  did  not  believe  him.  Anders  said  — 
know  you  what  he  said,  Anna?  —  he  said  you 
were  the  wooden  spoon  that  wished  to  be  a 
silver  spoon,  and  so  must  have  got  a  lump  of 
lead  in  the  heart.  Do  you  feel  any  lead  in 
the  heart,  child?"  Annette  trembled.  "Nay, 
nay;  there  is  no  lead  there.  Anders  was 
altogether  wrong." 

"  Anders  was  right,"  thought  Annette : 
"the  lead  is  here."  She  would  not  say  so, 
but  she  felt  that,  like  the  silvered  spoon,  sho 
had  only  an  imaginary  value.  She  trembled 
lest  the  reality  should  appear ;  and,  as  she 
trembled,  the  lead  was  felt  within.  The  girl 
cast  herself  on  her  mother's  breast,  and  wept. 
Ah,  if  she  had  lain  there  longer!  lain  there 
till  the  good  and  wholesome  feelings  then 
awakened  had  ripened  into  steady  and  fixed 
principle  —  or,  rather,  until  they  had  turned 
back  into  the  principle  implanted  in  her  heart 
by  God  himself,  when  sh6  lay  first  upon  that 
mother's  breast. 

"Grieve  not,  my  child  —  grieve  not,  my 
little  Anna,"  said  the  mother  soothingly. 

Those  words,  "  Little  Anna,"  it  was  so  long 
since  she  had  heard  them !  In  a  moment  the 
whole  circumstances  returned  —  the  house  of 
the  Norrland  new-settler,  the  rode  employ- 
ments, the  coarse  dresses ;  she  looked  at  her 
mother's — the  decent  silk  handkerchief  plain- 
ly tied  over  her  head ;  the  home^un  woollen 
gown ;  the  thick  wooden-soled  shoes.  She 
thought  of  Hjalmar —  the  handsome,  elegant 
young  officer  —  if  he  were  to  see  that  good 
woman,  and  know  she  was  Annette's  mother 
—  if  he  should  i^tum  before  her  departure ! 
Annette  raised  herself  from  her  mother's  neck ; 
she  resolved  to  be  reasonable,  to  act  sensibly. 
The  sudden  change  chilled  the  old  woman's 
kindly  aflertions;  her  "Little  Anna"  was 
now  "  Mademoiselle  Annette"  again  —  the 
reasonable,  advising,  sensible  Annette.  She 
spoke  reasonably,  sensibly,  very  sensibly  in- 
deed, to  her  poor  mother;  every  word  fell 
cold  and  chill,  and  convincing  upon  the  good 
woman's  heart.  Sho  was  persuaded,  or  said 
she  was  persuaded,  that  all  Annette  said  was 
right :  it  was  much  better  she  should  not  come 
to  visit  her  daughter  —  much  better  that  she 
should  leave  her  quite  to  herself.  They  might 
write  to  each  other,  they  might  think  of  each 
other.  Annette  might — yes,  it  was  just  pos- 
sible that  she  might  soon  marry,  and  then  — 
but  they  must  wait;  and,  meantime,  the 
sooner  mother  travelled  home  the  better  —  tho 
better  for  both.  And  so  Annette  loaded  the 
old  woman  with  a  quantity  of  fine  little  things, 
which  certainly  had  no  vidue  ha 'the  estinia- 
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tion  of  ibe  reoeivor,  except  that  they  were 
given  to  her  by  her  only  daughter. 

And  the  peasant  mother  from  Xorrland  went 
obediently  away,leaving  a  thousand  blessings 
on  the  head  of  her  pretty  daughter,  and  on 
those  of  the  second  parents  who  had  brought 
her  up  80  well  —  so  grandly,  at  least,  she 
added  ;  and  taueht  her  a  whole  heap  of  beau- 
tiful things.  The  Accountant  and  his  wife 
took  a  hearty  leave  of  the  good  old  creature, 
and  were  delighted  to  see  how  content  and 
thankful  she  was,  and  how  clearly  she  under- 
stood their  conduct. 

Just  that  sort  of  commendation  they  be- 
stowed on  her  mother,  hurt  Annette  the  most ; 
she  felt  what  they  did  not  perceive— namely, 
that  the  mother,  full  of  self-sacrificing  love, 
had  appeared  satisfied  with  all  that  was  satr 
isfactory  to  her  child. 

*'  She  has  gone  away  quite  content,"  said 
the  Accountant,  rubbing  his  hands. 

**Now  you  are  mine,  wholly  mine!"  said 
Mrs.  Accountant,  embracing  her  foster-daugh- 
ter. '*The  old  woman  from  Norrland  has 
quite  given  you  up."  Now  the  lead  made 
Itself  lelt  in  the  heart  of  the  silvered  spoon. 
Good  Mrs.  Accountant  saw  the  shade  on  the 
young  brow.     "But,  dear  heart!    I  forgot. 

There  is  an  invitation  to  President  K 's 

for  Friberrinan^s  name*s-day.    It  will  be  quite 
a  festival,  and  a  ball  in  the  evening." 

Annette  looked  up.  "  A  fete  at  the  presi- 
dent's! that  will  then  be  a  most  brilliant 
societyl" 

"  Yen,  child,"  whispered  the  foster-mamma ; 
**  and  between  ourselves  —  let  it  be  between 
ourselves  —  Papa  Miller  and  I  said,  when  the 
invitation  came,  little  Annette  shall  go  there. 
Poor  little  Annette !  she  requires  some  restor- 
ative after  these  trying  days.  So  papa  went 
himself  to  get  something  quite  new. .  Well, 
child,  be  not  curious  ;  you  s|{all  soon  see." 

In  the  evening  came  Accountant  Miller, 
and  brought  a  beautiful  dress  and  some  new 
ornaments.  Annette  forgot  her  troubles,  her 
home,  her  mother;  she  forgot  all  but  one 
thing  —  her  love.  In  the  fulness  of  her 
heart,  she  whispered  it  to  her  foster-parents ; 
she  told  them  of  Iljalroar's  ;  sho  obtained 
their  consent.  The  lieutenant  was  not  rich, 
but  his  partly  self-elected  bride  would  not  be 
poor ;  and  good-heartedness,  and  a  little  sen- 
timent, influenced  both  the  manner  and  con- 
duct of  our  worthy  Accountant,  when  called 
upon  so  unexpectedly  to  act  the  father*8  part 
OQ  00  important  and  interesting  an  occasion. 

th.    the  psbsii>ent*s  tets. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  president's  fete 
~-  a  fine,  bright  winter  morning.  The  roads 
wore  in  eood  sledding  order ;  the  snow  lay 
deep  and  hard.  There  was  to  be  a  sledging- 
party  out  to  the  royal  domain  of  Drottninj;- 
aoluy  a  dinner  there,  and  a  dance  at  home  in 


the  evening.    The  dance  was  a  matter  of 
course  ;  but  it  was  to  be  a  day  of  pleasure,  to 
Annette  at  least,  fur  Lieutenant  Hjalmar  was. 
to  come  to  Stockholm  purposely  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  was  to  drive  her  in  an  open  sledge 
to  Drottninzholm  —  an  island  in  the  Mahtf , 
where  the  king  of  Sweden  has  a  palace,  and 
the  people  or  Sweden  have   a  gixid   many 
restaurants.     The  plan  was  arranged  by  the 
gentleman  who  ^cted  as  master  of  ceremonies 
on  the  occasion,  and  who  happened  to  be  a 
friend  of  both  parties.    Annette  was  ready 
dressed,  in  a  very  pretty  and  becoming  winter 
costume.     It  wanted  still  an  hour  to  the  time 
fixed  for  setting  out ;  but  Hjalmar  bad  written 
to  the  Accountant,  to  say  he  would  call  some 
time  previously,  in  order  to  **s6liuit  leave  to 
conduct  Mamzell  Miller  in  his  sledge."   Now, 
this  **  solicitiition"  was  looked  on  by  all  the 
party  as  a  mere  harmless  artifice ;   they  every 
one  thought  the  solicitation  would  have  an- 
other object.     '*To  conduct  Mamzell  Miller 
through  the  journey  of  life,"  said  the  Account- 
ant, and  laughed  at  his  own  wit.    Annette 
opened  the  square  of  glass  which  is  sometimea 
made  to  open  in  the  winter  double  windows 
of  Sweden.    The  Accountants  were  terrified 
at  the  rash  experiment.     She  quickly  puUed 
in  her  head  a^n.    Though  the  day  was  fine, 
the  sensation  is  not  agreeable  when  a  head  ia 
projected  from  the  amazingly  warm  rooms 
into  the  clear  cold  air.     A  sudden  memory 
crossed  the  girl's  mind ;  there  was  another, 
a  very  difierent  sledging-partv  moving  on- 
ward that  day ;  a  drive  on  sucn  a  day  would 
be  pleasant,  a  journey  very  trying ;  and  her 
mother,  her    aa;ed    mother,    was    travelling 
homeward,  her  bng  and  dreary  way,  through 
snowy  forests  and  frozen  lakes,  back  to  the 
house  which  she  had  not  left  from  the  time 
of  her  marriage  unUl  she  lefl  it  to  travel  down 
to  Stockholm  to  see  her  child.    That  child 
tliought  of    the  wearisomd  days,  the  long 
cheeness  nights,  her  mother  must  pass  on  her 
road,  and  she  shuddered ;  a  pain  shot  to  her 
heart  —  she  tried  to  think  ot  something  else. 

The  Accountant  thought  she  was  impattenti 
and  remarked  that  she  was  ready  too  soon ; 
that  people  were  never  so  precise  —  an  obser* 
vation  which  Mrs.  Accountant  corrected,  by 
reminding  him  that  he  used  always  to  m 
before  the  appointed  hour  when  he  came  to 
see  her  before  their  marriage.  The  Account- 
ant admitted  the  charge;  and  while  some 
tender  memories  of  fivenind-twenty  years  ago 
wore  thus  awakened,  and  brought  tears  into 
the  good  man's  eyes,  and  plump  Mrs.  Account- 
ant clapped  him,  after  tne  Swedish  fashion, 
and  said  ;  **  Dear  thou  !  dear  thou !"  the  fos- 
teiHiaughtersat  plunged  in  thought,  in  which 
anticipated  pleasure  tried  harato  overcome 
a  repressed  but  ever-awakening  sense  of  pain 
and  remorse. 

Nearly  at  the  appointed  umOf  not  too  lat^ 
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—a  wonderful  thing  for  a  Swede — and  cer- 
tainly not  too  early,  Hjalmar  arrived.  He 
looked  perhaps  a  shade  graver  —  more  ear- 
nest than  usual ;  there  was  nothing  of  elation, 
eagerness,  scarcely  any  perceptihle  tenderness 
in  his  manner.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Accountant 
were  surprised,  and  not  altogether  pleased; 
Annette,  however,  was  satisfied,  and  deeplv 
happy.  When  the  lieutenant  took  her  hana, 
and  looked  into  her  eves,  she  felt  that  she  held 
hb  happiness  in  her  keeping —  that  his  gravi- 
ty, his  earnestness,  arose  from  the  fiust  that 
he  had  come  there  more  than  ever  determined 
to  seek  it  only  from  her.  She  was  not  wrong ; 
consideration  had  deepened  both  Hjalmar's 
love  and  fears.  That  he  loved  Annette,  with 
all  her  defects  of  character,  more  than  he 
should  probably  ever  love  another  woman,  he 
was  more  thoroughly  convinced;  that  he 
would  not  many  her,  even  if  she  would  marry 
him,  unless  he  found  in  her  a  mind  accordant 
with  his  own  views  of  life,  and  his  own  posi- 
tion in  society,  he  was  still  more  resolved. 
With  such  a  state  of  mind  his  manner  ao- 
oorded ;  but  that  manner  was  rather  perplex- 
ing to  the  worthy  Accountant  and  his  wife  — 
his  better-half  m  most  senses.  His  most 
hearty,  father-like  reception  had  been  ready ; 
her  part,  as  the  gracious,  yet  diniified  mamma, 
had  been  prepared ;  but  somehow  there  was 
something  so  unlike  the  son-in-law  expectant 
in  the  manner  and  address  of  young  Lieuten- 
ant Hjalmar,  that  the  parts  of  the  kind  con- 
senting parento  were  involuntarily  suspended, 
and  the  actors  only  felt  confused  and  awk- 
ward, not  knowing  exactly  how  to  fall  in  with 
the  unexpected  changes  that  had  been  made 
in  the  piece.  They  were  each  silently  rumi- 
nating on  the  propriety  of  retiring  for  a  few 
minutes  from  the  scene,  until  the  hero  and 
heroine  had  decided  on  the  plot,  when,  some- 
what to  their  relief,  and  to  Uialmar*8  annoy- 
ance, an  almost  unknown  visitor  entered  the 
room.  It  was  a  little,  fat  elderly  lady,  made 
almost  as  broad  as  she  was  lon^  with  wadded 
petticoats;  who,  having  deposited  a  variety 
of  outer  clothing  in  theTanwour,  or  entrance- 
hall,  came  courtesy ing,  apologizing,  speaking 
very  humbly,  ana  looking  very  important, 
into  the  salong,  where  the  party  sat.  It  is 
rather  disagreeable  to  enter  a  room  where 
people  are  comfortably  seated  on  sofas  and 
chairs,  and  casting  a  surprised  and  inquiring 
glance  at  the  intrudiar.  Lieutenant  Il^lmar 
was  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  spoke  to  the 
^sitor,  for  he  was  slightly  acquainted  with  her, 
and  meted  her  by  name. 

''I  have  not  the  honor" «— said  llr.  Ao- 
oonntant. 

*'We  have  not  the  honor" -^  repeated 
Iffi.  Accountant. 

**  I  have  not  the  honor  of  being  acquainted 
here,"  said  the  little  woman,  tSking  up  the 
speech  hsraeif. 


Annette  took  on  herself  the  office  of  hinting, 
that  Mrs.  Accountant  wished  to  know  why 
she  had  the  honor  of  a  visit  from  Kaptenska 
Weinberg. 

Yes,  that  was  soon  told;  Kaptenska  had 
called  with  compliments  from  mamzoll's 
mother.  Annette  turned  pale  as  death.  Yes. 
Kaptenska  was  now  sorry  that  she  had  not 
made  the  dear  mamzeirs  acquiuntance  sooner ; 
but  the  dear  mamzell  would  certainly  know, 
that  she  never  could  have  guessed  that  Karin 
Jacris  was  the  dear  mamzelPs  mother.  Yet 
so  it  was  that  Jacris,  Mamzell  Annette *8 
sainted  father,  had  lived  as  farm-servunt  with 
her  sainted*  husband,  when  the  sainted 
Weinberg  was  Kapten  of  a  land-regiment  in 
Norrland ;  and  Karin  —  a  good,  kind,  sweet 
little  human  being — had  nursed  her  daugh- 
ter, who  thus  proved  to  be  Mamzell  Annette's 
own  foster-sister ; — and  — she  would  nut  just 
say  it  of  her  own  girl — but  the  sainted  Wein- 
berg used  to  say,  that  Karin  Jacris 

The  Kaptenska 's  disclosures  were  inter- 
rupted by  a  deep  sigh  or  sob.  The  dear 
mamzell  fainted!  ^>or  Kaptenska!  She 
had  long  desired  to  get  acquainted  with  her 
neighbors,  the  rich  Accountante,  who  had 
such  pleasant  parties,  to  which  her  daughter 
might  be  invited ;  and  when  **  the  old  Karin 
from  Norrland, "  never  imagming  that  Annette 
kept  her  birth  and  oririn  a  profound  secret, 
had  called  to  see  her  oui  mistress  on  her  way 
home,  and  had  drunk  cofiee  with  her,  and 
rekted  to  her  the  cause  of  her  long  journey, 
and  told  her  the  wonderful  history  of  her 
beautiful  child,  the  admired  Mamzell  Miller, 
her  astonishment  was  only  equalled  by  her 
delight ;  she  beheld  the  door  of  Accountant 
Miller*s  house  at  once  opened  to  her  and  to 
the  foster-sister  of  their  adopted  daughter. 
It  is  customary  among  the  Swedes,  when  they 
have  met  with  a  friend  of  the  person  they 
visit,  to  present  that  friend's  compliments, 
although  they  have  not  been  sent ;  so  Kapteur 
ska  Weinberg  felt  no  embarrassment  in 
making  her  first  speech.  She  was  the  friend 
of  mamzell's  parents  ;  her  sainted  Weinberg 
had  been  a  good  master — she  and  her  daugh- 
ter must  naturally  be  mamzell's  good  faen&  : 
and  all  that  Kaptenska  Weinberg  hod  to  do, 
was  to  lament  that  she  had  not  known  long 
before  that  the  sweet  mamzell's  namma  was 
not  Fru  Kamrerska  Miller,  but  gpod  Gummanf 
Jacris. 

Alas,  the  vanity  of  humaa  expectations ! 
Annette  was  laid  on  a  bo&^  and  Kaptenska 
was  almost  turned  out  of  dooss  by  the  enraged 
Accountant.  Mrs.  Aooomtent  was  nearly, 
distracted  ;  Lieutenant  Hjalmar  —  oalmi  but. 
very  pale  with  apprehension,  emotion,  and'aa* 

*  Siredes  asnally  use  the  tona  sainto<L  wkea* 
speaking  of  a  dead  husband  or  wife, 
t  Old  woman — a  term  vied  to  peaiants 
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QDoertaia  sort  of  joy  at  finding  his  beloved  was 
rather  below  than  above  the  station  of  his 
own  respected  parents  —  hung  over  the  arm 
of  the  sofa,  wondering  at  the  agitation  that 
laid  her  there,  at  a  loss  to  account  £)r  it,  and 
unwilling,  if  he  were  able,  to  release  the  hand 
which  Annette  had  almost  convulsively  clasped 
when  he  had  caught  her  in  his  arms  and 
carried  her  there.  A  burst  of  tears  relieved 
her ;  the  Accountant  then  drew  the  young 
man  away,  and  the  girl  was  lelt  to  weep  her 
tears  upon  the  bosom  of  the  sympathizing  and 
indignant  Mamma  Miller.  Hjalmar  gently 
pressed  the  hand  that  held  his,  as  he  drew  it 
away.  Annette  felt  and  understood  that 
pressure  ;  it  went  to  her  heart ;  it  redoubled 
her  tears,  but  it  did  her  good.  She  re- 
covered ;  she  sat  up ;  she  said  to  herself 
'*  Hjalmar  will  not  change ;  his  love  will 
overcome  all.  Though  I  am  in  other  eyes 
only  a  peasant's  daughter,  in  his  I  shall  be 
all  I  ever  was  —  Annette  Miller." 

Ah,  poor  Annette  Miller !  while  consoling 
herself  thus,  her  lover,  throvm  into  a  great 
chair,  was  listening  with  an  aching  heart  to 
the  angry  words  and  painful  disdosures  of  the 
Accountant,  who  walked  up  and  down  the 
loom,  uttering  words  which  were  like  death- 
Btrokes  to  the  good  lieutenant.  It  was  not 
until  the  first  ebullition  of  wrath  and  denun- 
ciation was  over,  that  Hjalmar  could  clearly 
understand  the  language  that  pained  him  bo 


*^* 


Tes,  that  is  all  true  ;  she  is  the  daughter 
of  these  poor  people  up  there  in  Norrland ;  she 
18  ashamed  of  them  —  naturally.  We  have 
hronght  her  up  as  our  own ;  who  has  a  risht 
to  come  and  say  she  is  not  so  t  She  wishes 
to  have  no  other  parents ;  she  denies  them, 
looks  down  upon  them  ^- naturally.  She  is 
above  them  in  all  respects  ;  poor  little  dear.*' 

'*  She  is  ashamed  of  them  !"  said  I^jalmar 
in  a  very  deep-toned  voice. 

*<  Naturally.  See  now,  my  best  lieutenant, 
I  will  conceal  nothing  from  you  —  natur- 
ally, tSter  what  little  Annette  has  let  us 
understand.  But  see  now,  the  girl  has  always 
passedvfor  our  own ;  we  have  educated  her 
—  how  ?  that  is  not  for  me  to  say ;  yon  see 
what  she  is ;  certainly,  she  is  not  suited  to 
these  honest  folk.  What  could  she  do  up 
there  in  such  a  home  as  that  ?  She*  could  not 
put  her  foot  within  it.  But  what  do  you 
think  ?  After  more  than  eight  years'  separa- 
iioQ,  comes  the  old  mother  fh>m  Norrland  — 
the  fiither  is  dead,  thank  Heaven  !  — but  the 
mother,  it  seems,  cannot  fonret  the  girl,  and 
away  she  must  come  down  here  to  see  her. 
Toa  may  think,  my  good  lieutenant;  poor 
little  Annette  !  a  mere  good-natured,  ooarsely- 
dressed  peasant  woman,  coming  and  calling 
her  daughter,  and  wanting  to  embrace  her, 
and  weep  over  her,  and  mdce  quite  a  scene  ; 
a  gisl  who  does  not  wish  to  have  any  parent 


but  ourselves  —  no  peasant  parents  at  least! 
And  here  she  sat,  and  held  a  long  discourse  to 
the  girl  about  having  God  before  her  eyes, 
and  not  forgetting  her  eternal  salvation,  be- 
cause the  world  was  good  and  plessant  to  her ; 
just  as  if  we  had  not  brought  up  the  child  na 
well  and  religiously  as  we  could.  And  she 
clung  to  us,  and  loved  us  so  inwardly  ;  she 
never  could  hear  of  that  poor  old  home  without 
shame.  But  now,  the  mother  must  come  and 
disturb  us  all,  saying  she  only  wanted  to  see 
her  child  before  she  died  —  coming  five  hun- 
dred miles  in  mid-winter  to  see  a  girl  who 
does  not  wish  to  have  any  parent  but  our- 
selves !  ..Annette  was  anxious  to  get  her  off 
as  quickl  V  as  possible  —  naturally  ;  what 
could  she  do  with  her  here  ?  She  could  not  pre- 
sent her  even  to  the  servants,  and  say; 
'  This  is  my  mother  —  this  worthy  Qumraan 
firom  Norrland.'  So  she  gave  her  a  iittlo 
money,  and  sent  her  back  again  directly,  she 
did  nqt  wish  to  have  her  here.  That, was 
most  natural." 

'*  Pcurdon  me,  best  Accountant,"  said  Hjal- 
mar, when  he  came  to  a  stop ;  '*  I  cannot 
think  it  was  most  natural." 

**  The  lieutenant,  then,  does  not  admire 
Annette 's  conduct  ? ' ' 

''  That  I  cannot  do." 

"The  lieutenant,  then, does  not  love  out 
girl  so  highly  as  she  believes!" 

Hjalmar *8  fiice  blushed  deeply.  *'  I  have 
never  spoken  of  my  love,"  he  replied,  "  to 
her,  to  her  foster-parents,  to  any  one.  I  believed 
it  was  known  to  myself  alone  —  its  existence, 
its  deg^e,  its  nature.  I  wish  to  speak  to  her ; 
but  it  was  of  another,  at  least  of  a  preliminary 
subject.  With  the  Accountant's  leave,  I  will 
now  write  to  Annette ;  I  will  not  now  detain 
the  Acoountant  longer  from  her." 

Annette  was  better  —  her  color  had  ,jeven 
returned.  She  came  into  the  room,  prepared 
still,  to  eo  on  the  sledging-party ,  and  expecting 
then  tp  have  a  full  explanation  with  Hjalmar, 
for  which  a  drive  in  a  sledge  might  afiM  a 
sufficiently  convenient  opportunity.  After 
that  pressure  of  the  hand,  she  felt  she  could 
meet  him  as  usual.  So  she  came  into  the 
room ;  but  Hjalmar  had  gone  away.  She 
was  displeased  at  his  precipitation;  her 
sledging  must  be  given  up ;  but  she  would 
go  to  the  president's  ball  in  the  evening ;  she 
would  meet  him  there,  and  be  very  distant 
and  cold  towards  him,  aifd  much  more  agree- 
able to  her  other  admirers.  She  had  no  op- 
portunity of  thus  revenging  herself  for  the 
loss  of  her  sled^ng-party ;  Hjalmar  was  not 
at  the  ball.  Frihemnam  K.  had  received  his 
excuses  ;  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  place 
he  had  lelt. 

To  smile,  to  look  pleased,  to  dance,  with  a 
load  of  lead  in  the  heart  —  this  cannot  be 
very  easy.  In  the  heart  of  the  silvered  wooden 
spoon  the  lead  had  grown  very  heavy. 
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Tin.      LIEUTENANT  BJALUAK's   LETTER. 

"Beloved  Annette — Pop  the  firsfc,  the 
last  time,  permit  me  to  call  joa  so  —  mj  he- 
loved.  Yes,  even  now,  are  you  truly,  deeply 
beloved.  But  I  write,  not  to  ask  you  to  return 
mpr  love,  not  to  ask  you  to  be  my  own  —  my 
wife.  That  I  can  never  do.  Yet  it  may  con- 
sole you  to  know,  that  one  heart  has  beat 
for  you  alone  with  emotions  such  as  those 
which  now  almost  overpower  my  reason  and 
ray  purpose.  Annette,  I  love  you ,  passionately 
love  you  ;  but  I  love  others  also.  I  love  and 
reverence  the  parents  who  watched  over  my 
childhood,  who  made  my  boyhood  happy,  who 
toiled  hard  to  suppl  v  me  with  the  means  of 
improvement  ana  aavancement  in  my  youth, 
who  rejoice  now  with  honest  pride  over  the 
prospects  of  my  manhood.  These  parents, 
Annetto,  are  humble,  hard-working,  but  in- 
dependent peasants.  Education  and  circum- 
stances have  raised  me  above  them  in  the 
world's  estimation,  but  not  in  my  own ;  yet  I 
also  feel  they  have  made  a  distinction  between 
us ;  I  feel —  perhaps  I  should  blush  to  say  it 
-—  that  good,  estimable,  worthy  of  love  as  she 
is,  I  could  not  choose  for  my  wife  a  woman 

00  plain,  so  unaccomplished,  as  is  my  own 
mother.  I  own  this  ;  yet  I  truly  honor  and 
love  my  mother ;  and  never  would  I  marry 
the  most  refined,  the  most  charming  of  women, 
who  could  not  do  so  likewise.  How  often 
have  I  gazed  on  you,  Annette,  when  this 
thought  has  been  in  my  mind,  when  I  have  been 
asking  myself,  could  she  despise  my  homely, 
humble  parents  ?  Would  she  feel  ashamed  of 
her  husband's  being  a  peasant^s  son!  Ah, 
Annette,  if  such  were  your  disposition,  all  your 
beauty,  all  vour  charms,  even  that  sweet  sim- 
plicity which  at  times  —  at  times  only  —  was 
apparent,  and  had  so  much  fascination  for 
me  —  all.  ail  would  be  vain !  Yes,  so  have  I 
been  thinking,  when  you  have  raised  those 
pretty  eyes,  and  I  have  seen  that  you  felt  the 
earnestness  of  my  regards,  and  were  perplexed 
by  it.  And  when  you  have  looked  up  so,  I 
have  forgotten  all  but  my  love.  Again  we 
have  met ;  and  someproof  of  vanity,  love  of  the 
world,  of  its  opinions  and  fashions,  awoke  my 
slumbering  fears.  At  last  love  became  too 
strong  for  silence,  but  not  too  strong  for  fear. 

1  then  resolved  to  trust  in  your  sincerity,  to 
.  npeak  to  you  of  my  own  position,  and  to  con- 
fide in  the  integrity  of  your  nature,  when,  as 
I  hoped,  you  should  reveal  to  me  something 
of  your  own  heart  in  return.  The  moment  for 
such  oonfidence  offered  itself  at  one  time  when 
I  was  most  off  mj  guard.  You  know,  how- 
ever, how  it  was  interrupted ;  but  you  never 
knew  till  now  my  motive  in  seeking  it.  It 
was  not  to  declare  my  love;  not  to  solicit 
Tours  ;  not  to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife ;  but  to 
let  you  know  what  my  wife  must  be  —  to  let 
yoa  know  that  I  was  a  peasant's  son,  and 


could  only  seek  the  love  of  one  who  would  not 
scorn  to  lie  a  peasant's  daughter. 

'*  Was  it  not  well  for  us  &th,  Annetto,  that 
that  confidence  was  interrupted  t  Subsequent 
events  proved  how  unnecessary  it  was  — 
proved  how  loath  you  were  to  be  a  peasant^s 
daughter  —  how  loath  you  would  be  to  be  the 
wife  of  a  peasant's  son.  When  I  heiwi  that 
jrou,  too,  were  a  peasant's  daughter,  I  re- 
joiced, for  I  thought  our  parents  were  equals. 
But  I  soon  found  —  pardon  me,  still  too  dear 
Annette,  it  is  with  pain  to  myself  I  write  the 
words  — I  found  you  denied,  were  ashamed 
of  your  own  parente,  despised  your  own 
mother!  And  I  had  hoped  —  blinded  as  I 
was  by  love  —  that  you  would  honor,  love, 
respect  mine,  even  as  I  do  myself. 

**  Now,  then,  still  beloved  girl,  it  only  re- 
mains for  me  to  bid  ^ou  an  everlasting  fare- 
well. I  have  promised  myself  never  volun- 
tarily to  see  you  again ;  but  I  can  promise 
you  to  think  of  you  often,  to  pray  for  your 
good,  and  to  desire,  truly  and  fervently,  that 
you  may  make  another  man  happier  than,  I 
am  now  at  last  persuaded,  you  oould  have 
made  me.  Hjalmar." 

The  lead  had  sunk  deep,  very  deep;  its 
weight  was  well-nigh  insupportable  in  the 
heart  of  tlie  poor  silvered  sp(K>n.  The  furnace 
was  ready. 

Hjalmar  received  two  lines  in  return  for  his 
long  letter.    They  were  these :  — 

**  Only  by  one  word  you  wrong  me.  Thai 
word  is  *  despised.'  I  have  not '  despised  my 
mother.'  Anna." 

<*  Anna?"  said  Hjalmar  to  himself,  as,  in 
spite  of  all  his  resolutions,  he  kissed  the  bil- 
let; '*  her  name  is  Annetto." 

iz.    two  tears  Ann. 

Two  more  years  have  passed.  Two  years  can 
bring  a  good  many  changes  —  these  two  as 
well  as  any  others.  One  or  two  of  the 
cbauj^es  we  shall  now  mention.  The  first  is 
a  military  one.  The  successor  of  sainted 
Weinberg,  as  captain  of  a  land-regiment,  is 
now  a  sainted  somebody  else  to  another  mourn- 
ing widow  ;  and  his  official  place  is  supplied 
by  Lieutenant  Hjalmar,  who  nas  for  some  two 
or  three  months  been  in  possession  of  the 
**  Kap ton's  Bostalle"*  in  the  same  northern 
district.  In  Sweden,  there  is  a  sort  of  stand- 
ing militia  kept  up,  the  soldiers  and  officers' 
of  which  have  land  and  houses  for  ^eir  pay 
-—  they  unite  the  offices  of  farmers  and  sol- 
diers. The  navy  also  is  supplied  in  the  same 
way ;  and  the  men,  who  are  liable  at  anr 
time  to  be  called  on  to  serve  in  it,  have  their 

*  Bostille  —  that  is,  the  house  and  land  allotted 
by  government. 
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allotted  dwellings  on  the  coasts.  A  captain^s 
boetalle,  or  farm-house,  is  an  object  of  no 
mall  ambition  to  an  onder-officer.  A  man  so 
Toung  as  Ij^lmar  still  was,  might  account 
himself  peculiarly  fortunate  in  attaining  such 
a' snug  position.  We  shall  look  in  at  him 
now,  and  see  what  he  is  about  in  the  Kapten's 
bostdlle.  He  is,  at  this  present  writing,  sit- 
ting in  the  porch  before  his  door,  after  dinner, 
engaged — notwithstanding  his  many  virtues, 
we  must  confess  it  —  in  smoking.  But  no 
man  is  perfect.  Kapten  HJalmar  s  eyes  are 
so  intently  fixed  on  the  vacant  seat  of  the 
porch  opposite  to  him,  that  one  mi^ht  im- 
agine he  is  meditating  the  practicability  of 
having  avij-c^vtsin  his  delightful  occupation ; 
but  men  do  look  so  uninteresting  when  they 
are  puffing  smc^e  in  each  other's  faces  —  and 
the  Swedes  do  so  with  such  polite  compla- 
cency-^ that  I  own  I  would  rather  see  the 
other  seat  of  that  pretty  porch  occupied  by 
some  one  who  would  protiibit  the  practice 
altogether.  Whether  the  solitary  Kapten 
knows  what  passes  in  his  observer's  thoughts 
or  not,  he  appears  to  act  somewhat  in  ac- 
cordance with  those  thoughts;  he  rises, 
throws  away  the  half-smoked  cigar,  as  if  re- 
solving never  to  smoke  another:  the  move- 
ment 18  so  energetic,  that  he  must  be  taking 
a  resolution  ;  and  he  goes  into  his  house,  calk 
the  active  young  woman  who,  with  her  hus- 
band, furms  its  sole  estaljlishment — and  tell- 
inv  her  he  is  going  northward  to  hunt,  and 
will  not  be  back  for  some  days,  slings  a  knap- 
sack over  his  shoulder,  takes  his  stick  in  his 
hand,  and  sets  out  towards  the  distant  moun- 
tains, whose  heads  rise  above  the  dark  fore- 
fruund  of  forest  lying  between  them  and 
im. 

Captain  Iljalmar  is  by  no  means  a  flighty 

or  inconsiderate  person ;  he  said  he  was  going 

to  hunt :  a  horse  is  not  required  for  that  in 

Sweden,  but  a  ^n  or  doan  usually  are,  and 

Hjalmar  has  neither.    In  fact,  a  letter,  which 

tlie  Stockholm  post  brought  him  two  hours 

previously,  appeared  to  be  more  a. necessary 

acooiu|^niment  to  his  hunting  expedition  than 

either  of  these ;  it  was  a  mere  lengthy  scrawl 

ifroiu  a  brother-officer,  who  sent  him  the  gos- 

:sjp  of  the  capital  to  amuse  his  solitude.    A 

:8wede  seldom  thinks  of  riding  except  for  a 

thair-hour*s  gallop,  just  to  tire  a  horse,  and 

bring  him  in  agtun.    It  answered  the  captain's 

purpose  to  go  on  foot,  rather  than  to  take  his 

gig ;  but  it  was  a  tedious  walk,  more  especially 

OS,  towards  the  clone  of  the  foUowiQi;  dav,  a 

torrent  of  vaXn  cummenoedt     f)vemqg  nad 

drawn  on  when  he  emerged  from  the  gloom 

•  of  the  monotonous  fir-fureat,  dose  tq  the  oanks 

of  a  pretty  lake,    On  the  opposite  side  stood 

.a  comfurtable-looUng  red  woodea  hoMse,  a( 

the  book  and  one  side  of  which  were  seen  all 

the  evidenoes  of  a  tolerably  thriving  farm. 

The  fire  had  been  ji4«t  kioOiQd  to  dnse  the 


evening  meal;  the  large  logs  crackled  and 
sparkl^  on  the  open  hearth,  their  blase 
danced  in  the  manv  windows,  and  through 
the  open  door  revealed  an  inviting  scene  to 
the  wet  and  weary  pedestrian,  who  came 
slowly  over  the  soft  grass  that  lay  between 
the  house  and  lake.  In  this  region,  during 
summer-time,  the  words  spoken  of  a  better 
land  may  apply :  "  There  is  no  night  there." 
The  light  is  not  like  that  of  the  sun,  nor  yel 
of  the  moon :  it  is  something  between  both  — 
a  light  of  poetry  and  dreaminess.  But  this 
evening  a  torrent  of  rain  drew  the  mountain 
mists  into  the  pretty  vale,  and  the  unusual 
gloom  without  rendered  the  interior  of  the 
red  wooden-house  more  distinct,  lighted  up  as 
it  was  by  the  blazing  logs  on  the  elevated 
brick  heardi,  while  it  concealed  the  person  of 
the  spy  who,  with  the  top  of  his  stick  pressed 
hard  on  his  lips,  stood  seemingly  breathless 
at  the  porch. 

He  saw  the  kitchen  was  occupied  only  by 
two  women  —  an  old  and  a  young  one.  The 
first  was  preparing  the  supper ;  the  girl  was 
sitting  at  the  spinning-wheel  —  an  implement 
which,  banished  fiK)m  other  lands,  finds  refuge 
and  employment  in  almost  every  Swedish 
home ;  the  small  hands  and  little  foot  were 
quite  busily  at  work ;  but  the  pleasant  hum 
stopped,  and,  looking  towards  the  old  woman 
as  she  bent  over  the  hearth,  the  spinner  re- 
plied to  what  had  been  said  :  ''  Yes,  mother, 
It  was  hard,  very  hard  at  first,  for  you  see  l 
was  not  used  to  it ;  I  had  forgotten  all  the 
old  ways,  and  I  had  learned  a  heap  of  things* 
and  a  great  many  habits,  that  were  just  of  no 
use  op  here ;  and  then,  ack !  yes,  moth*  «- 
know^s  one  must  think  sometimes ;  and  per- 
haps I  was  a  little  dull,  and  seemed  not  quite  | 
as  if  I  were  at  home  here  —  but  that  goes 
better  now." 

*'My  heart's  child!"  said  the  mother, 
"  thou  hast  always  been  good  and  kind,  and 
clever  too ;  and,  going  or  staying,  thou  shall 
have  thy  mother's  blessing." 

«  But,  mother,  now  that  Anders  is  married, 
thou  wilt  not  live  here  longer  I  think.  Thou 
wilt  come  with  me,  mother,  where  I  can  do 
more  than  I  can  do  here  ;  I  will  work  for  thee 
then,  and  thou  shalt  rest." 

**  Ah,  child  dear,  I  thank  thee  —  heartily 
do  I  thank  thee ;  but  see  now,  my  girl,  how 
this  is  :  —  Your  sainted  father  brought  me 
here  when  we  first  married ;  he  was  a  eood 
man  to  me,  and  a  good  father  too.  He  died 
here,  deaTt  and  was  buried  not  so  very  far  off*, 
in  the  pt^sh  churohr^ard.  Now,  if  our 
Iiord  80  please,  I  will  die  here  too,  and  will 
be  buried  with  him,  where  he  lies  in  our 
church-yard --and  so  will  I  therefore  live  out 
my  days  here  also," 

*<  Then  I  will  stay  here  too,  mother  -^  sUv 
tilt  Qod  takes  you  to  heaven,"  said  the  girl, 
^qd  bQQt  h^r  head  oo  thQ  spindle,  pressing 
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Imt  cheek  on  its  soft  burden,  perhaps  to  wipe 
off  a  tear. 

*'  God's  peace  !**  said  a  rather  husky  Toioe, 
entering  the  door,  with  a  salutation  not  yet 

Suite  out  of  fashion  among  the  countryfolk  of 
weden. 

The  old  woman  looked  up  to  return  it,  and 
ntter  the  customary  word  to  the  guest ;  **  B.e 
welcome."  But  the  young  one  uttered  a 
low  cry,  sprang  forward,  and  Hjalmar^s  arms 
canght  her  to  his  breast.  There  were  no 
questions  asked,  no  explanations  given  ;  the 
kiss  he  pressed  on  her  forehead  told  her  all 
—  she  was  beloved,  forgiven,  happy.  To  find 
her  there  was  enough  fur  him. 

And  wet,  dripping  wet,  ran  in  Anders  and 
hu  red-cheeked  bride  from  their  out-of-door 
employments,  shaking, their  clothes,  laughiog, 
ana  complaining. 

**  But  who  have  we  here  ?  Good-evening, 
^ood-evening ;  be  welcome.  But  —  now  well ! 
IB  it  not  our  new  Kapten  from  Bjorkdal  ?" 

*'  Kapten !"  said  Anna,  opening  her  eyes 
and  looking  at  Hjalmar. 

'*  Yes,  and  neighbor  also,  my  beloved,*'  he 
replied. 

Anders  stared  amazingly  at  hearing  the 
new  Kapten  apply  the  last  word  to  his  sister  ; 
he  pulled  his  whiskers,  looked  odd,  and  ejacu- 
lated thatall-signifying  Swedish  word  '*  Jasll! " 
and  then  sat  down  to  supper.     .     . 

rhere  is  a  ^ood  deal  of  room  in  a  jpensant- 
fiirmer's  wooden  house  ;  but  Anna  slept  that 
night  by  her  mother's  side,  and  **  tlie  new 
Kapten  from  Bjorkdal*'  slept  well  and  soundlv 
in  ner  neat  little  chamber.  When  he  left  it 
at  an  early  hour  next  muming,  he  found  her 
in  the  kitchen  preparing  the  coffee ;  Anders 
and  his  active  wife  hod  already  been  two 
hours  abroad  without  that  customary  morn- 
ing-cup. 

*'  How  early  thou  art  out !"  she  said ; 
"  mother  would  have  taken  thee  in  coffee  just 
now." 

'*  Thou  wilt  give  it  to  me  thyself,  my  An- 
nette, and  then  we  will  walk  out  together." 
_  •♦  My  name  is  Anna,  Hjaltuar  ;  I  was  bap- 
tized by  that  name;  and  now  I  am  here 
again,  I  am  also  Anna  again." 

*'  All !  that  name  stands  here,"  he  said, 
drawing  out  her  two-lino  billet,  which  he 
had  received  more  than  two  yet^rs  before. 
**  How  often  have  I  read  these  words,  Anna !" 
— and  he  trac'ed  with  his  lingers  the  line, 
"  I  have  not  despised  my  mother"  —  **  and 
each  time  I  reproached  myself  with  having 
oaused  them  to  be  written,  and  each  time  al- 
most repented  of  the  promise  I  h\id  made, 
never  voluntarily  to  see  thee  a^ain.  Yet  I 
would  have  kept  that  promise  if  I  had  not 
learned,  onl^  two  days  since,  t!iat  thou  wert 
no  longer  with  the  Accountant  Miller.  Hope 
whispered  the  truth,  and  I  came  to  seek  thee 
here." 


The  girl  bent  down  her  head  ;  a  tear  fell 
on  her  cheek ;  it  was  kissed  away. 
'*  We  will  never  talk  of  this  again,  Anna 

—  never.    Come,  love,  let  us  go  out;  see 
how  charmingly  beautiful  it  is  out  there !" 

Anna  tied  the  peasant  girPs  simple  hand- 
kerchief over  her  head,  and  drew  on  her 
gloves.  How  pretty  she  looked  with  the  soft 
black  silk  resting  at  the  sides  of  her  fair  face 

—  the    bright   slossy  hair    folded    back  so 
smoothly  beneath  it ! 

*'  Where  are  your  curls,  Anna?"  Hjalmar 
asked,  as  they  went  out.  **  This  pretty  hair 
used  to  be  all  curls." 

*'  Curls  would  ill  become  Jacris'  daugh- 
ter," she  replied,  with  something  between  a 
smile  and  a  sigh. 

*'  But  you  must  wear  them  again,  dearest ; 
I  used  to  like  these  pretty  curls  so  much  ! 
And  a  Kaptenska,  vou  know,  need  not  be 
quite  a  peasant-girl."  The  grave,  earnest 
Ujalmiir  looked  so  smiling  and  so  happy  when 
he  said  this !  But  Anna  blushed  deeply. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  their  marriage  had 
been  ever  alluded  to.  The  blush  was  under- 
stood. '*  Do  you  know,  Anna,  what  was  the 
first  thought  that  came  into  my  head  this 
morning  ?  Well,  I  must  confess  it.  I  thought 
how  droll  it  was  that  I  had  never  yet  asked 
you  to  be  my  wife  ;  that  you  had  never  con- 
sented ;  and  it  would  be  curious  to  be  mar- 
ried without  all  that !  I  do  not  believe  I  ever 
yet  asked  if  you  loved  me  ;  I  am  sure  you 
never  yet  told  me  you  did." 

Smiles  dimpled  her  cheek,  as,  glancing  for  an 
instant  up  to  his  face,  she  asked  in  reply  : 
**  Was  it  necessary,  Hjalmar  ?" 

Then  Hjalmar  told  his  companion  how  that 
letter  from  Stockholm,  which  he  had  carried 
with  him  from  his  bostalle,  had  contained, 
among  other  gossip,  a  story  of  pretty  Mamzell 
Miller,  who,  after  a  serious  illness,  had  disap- 
peared from  the  capital,  and  never  returned 
for  the  space  of  nearly  two  years,  although  the 
good  Accountants  persisted  in  saying,  she  had 
only  gone  to  see  some  friends  in  r^orrlandi 
and  would  return  at  the  end  of  that  tij^ne. 

And  Anna  told  Hjalmar  how,  in  that  fear- 
ful illness,  the  first  she  had  ever  had,  the  con- 
sent of  her  foster-parents  had  been  given  to 
her  returning  for  some  time  to  her  old  and 
real  homo ;  but  only  on  condition  that  when 
she  came  back  to  them  —  if  she  chose  to  come 
bock  —  she  should  have  no  parents  but  them- 
selves ;  she  must  have  no  more  scenes  with 
'*  the  mother  from  Norrland." 

They  loved  Annette  truly  and  fondly  ;  thev 
could  not  bear  to  think  of  finally  parting  with 
her :  but  the  truth  was,  that  the  house  of  the 
worthy  couple  had  latterly  witnessed  more 
excitement  and  commotion  than  suited  with 
their  unromantio  and  steady-going  lives. 
They  attributed  all  this,  from  beginning  to 
end,  to  the  mother  from  Norrland ;  for  they 
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fancied  the  lieutenant  had  broken  off  with 
their  Annette  in  consequence  of  Kaptenska 
Weinberg's  intermeddling.  Anna,  believing 
that  HjaTmar*8  letter  was  confidential,  had 
never  spoken  of  him  more.  To  pat  an  end  to 
all  this,  they  agreed  that  she  should  visit  the 
old  home,  quite  convinced  that  she  would  not 
remain  there  so  long  as  she  now  thought. 
They  thought  it  as  well  for  her  to  be  out  of 
Stockholm,  and  freed  from  the  unpleasantness 
of  meeting  Hjalmar  at  that  time ;  and,  in  the 
firm  belief  that  she  would  find  the  Norrland 
new-settler*s  house  and  life  quite  insupport- 
able to  her,  they  extended  their  liberality,  and 
azreed  that  she  might  remain  there,  if  she 
wished,  even  for  the  space  of  two  years ;  pro- 
vided that,  at  the  end  of  that  term,  her  decis- 
ion  should  be  finally  made,  and  she  should 
choose,  for  once  and  forever,  whose  she 
would  be.  She  told  him,  moreover,  how  hard 
she  had  found  it  at  first  to  reconcile  herself 
to  family  nmnners  and  modes  of  life  ;  how 
drearily  her  time  had  passed;  how  irksome 
her  duty  was.  But  how  Anders,  the  good, 
rough  brother,  who  was  the  good-natured  tor- 
ment of  her  childhood,  and  tne  dread  of  her 
fine-ladv  life  —  Anders,  who  had  called  her  the 
silvered  spoon,  had  been  the  one  who  con- 
trived, without  rubbing  off  the  silvering,  to 
get  the  lead  out  of  her  very  heart.  He 
smoothed  her  way ;  he  considered  her  in  all 
things ;  he  submitted  without  affectation  to 
her  superiority,  where  she  was  superior,  and 
yet  made  her  feel  herself  of  use  to  him  at  the 
time  when  he  was  really  of  use  to  her.  He 
wanted  to  learn  all  that  she  knew  or  liked, 
and  he  ended  in  making  her  desirous  to  learn 
what  he  knew  and  liked  better.  In  the  end, 
Anna's  natural  good  sense  found  out  all  this ; 
the  whole  family  became  happier,  for  the  good 
Norrland  mother  was  happy  when  her  beau- 
tiful child,  who  had  b^en  so  *'  dreadfully 
grand,"  seemed  to  be  less  awkwaVd  and  out 
of  her  element  at  home  ;  and  when  Anna 
found  that,  from  delicacy  to  her,  the  brother 
she  had  considered  so  rude,  uncouth,  almost 
uncivilized,  had  actually  put  off  for  a  whole 
year  the  consummation  of^the  wedded  blessed- 
ness he  contemplated  with  a  good,  round- 
&ced,  active,  thoroujfh-soing  girl  uf  the  neigh- 
borhood, all  her  childhood's  love  for  him 
returned ;  and  when  love  came  to  her  aid, 
da^  mw  light. 

So  had  she  gone  on  in  her  Norrland  home 
for  nearly  two  years.  But  a  hope  h;id  lain, 
as  yet  unextinguished,  at  her  neart.  Mr. 
Accountant  Miller  wrote,  asking,  in  words, 
for  her  decision  only,  but  evidently  with  a 
longing  desire  for  her  return.  To  go  back  to 
the  Millers  would  be  to  go  b:u;k  to  Stockholm  ; 
and  Stockholm  was  still  the  land  of  hope  to 
her.  She  resolved  not  to  lea^e  her  mother ; 
bat  at  her  entreaty  Anders  fulfilled  his  mat- 
rimonial engagement,  and  brought  home  his 


active,  jocund  bride.  Then  the  poor  girl 
thought  she  might  realize  her  hope,  and  get 
her  mother  to  remove  with  her.  This,  how- 
ever, the  mother  had  refused ;  and  the  alter^ 
native  then  lay  between  her  own  mother  and 
her  Norrland  home,  and  Papa  and  Mamma 
Miller  and  Stockholm. 

**  And  you  had  decided  to  be  your  own 
mother's,  my  Anna,  just  as  I  came  in  to  ask 
you  to  be  mine.'' 

**  Not  to  ask  me,  I  think,"  the  girl  an** 
swered  smiling. 

**  Well,  to  make  you  so." 

The  result  of  the  morning's  walk,  and  of  a 
very  long  talk  that  took  place  on  one  of  the 
many  felled  trees  of  the  forest,  was,  first,  that 
the  consent  and  blessing  of  Gumman  Jacria 
was  to  be  demanded  on  their  return  to  the 
house ;  next,  that  Anna  should,  as  soon  as 
possible,  repair  to  Stockholm,  accompanied  by 
her  mother,  and  there  surrender  herself  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Accountant  Miller,  who  most  judge 
her  as  seemed  to  them  right.  If  that  ju(^ 
ment  were  favorable,  which  the  girl  felt  sure 
it  would  be,  she  should  remain  under  their 
protection  until  thev  surrendered  her  again  to 
ner  husband.  Andera  and  his  wife  should 
meet  them  on  their  return  at  the  Rapten'e 
bostiille,  and  af^r  spending  some  days  with 
them,  to  celebrate  the  marriage,  conduct  the 
old  woman  back  to  the  home  where  her  hue- 
band  died,  and  where  she  also,  if  it  pleased 
her  Lord,  would  die. 

This  plan  was  executed  with  a  degree  of 
despatch  and  precision  quite  creditable  to  such 
a  slow-moving  country  as  Sweden.  Gummao 
Jacris  gave  her  consent  and  blessing;  and 
that  very  evening  the  ceremony  of  betrothal 
took  place.  Hjalmar  thought  it  best  it  should 
be  S3,  although  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
getting  a  couple  of  rings  for  the  occasion  :  this 
was  managea,  however,  by  the  help  of  the  old 
principle  —  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a 
way ;  and  the  day  i^fter,  the  youn^  captain 
walked  back  to  his  bostalle,  and  returned  with 
the  strong,  but  sufficiently  comfortable  car- 
riage, in  which  he  made  his  journeys.  Trav- 
elling in  Sweden  is  perhaps  at  all  times  pleas- 
anter  to  natives  than  to  foreigners;  at  all 
events,  few  of  our  readers  have  made  a  pleas- 
anter  journey  in  the  far  north  than  was  made 
by  Kapten  Hjalmar,  his  betrothed,  and  the 
Gummivn,  whom  they  both  nowcalM  mother. 
They  journeyed  all  the  way '  to  Stockholm 
together.  Anna  returned  to  the  chairge  of' 
her  foster-parents,  only  to  be  transmitted  to 
that  of  her  husband.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ac- 
countant Miller  were  more  satisfied  to  part 
with  her  when  she  exchanged  them  for  Kap- 
ten Hjalmar,  than  they  would  have  been  had 
she  leti  them  for  Gumman  Jacris :  there  was 
less  of  jealousy  in  the  case,  and  the  whole 
affair  excited  a  degree  of  sentiment,  which 
drew  forth  the  tern  of  the  excellent  pair. 
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They  acted  well  by  their  adopted  child,  and 

EEive  her  a  better  dower  than  either  she  or  her 
usband  expected. 

■^  When  Hapten  and  Kaptenska  Hjalmar 
arrived  at  their  neat  and  comfortable  bostalle, 
they  foand  all  in  order  for  their  reception, 
under  the  busy  and  anxious  cares  of  Anders 
and  his  cheerful,  laughing  wife.  Kaptenska 
ran  eagerly  through  the  rooms,  delighted  with 
them,  and  everything  in  them.  But  the 
kitchen  was,  in  the  estimation  of  the  brother 
and  sister-in-law,  the  charm  of  the  whole 
house.  This  sight  was  reserved  for  the  last ; 
and,  decorated  as  it  was  with  flowers  and 
green  boughs,  it  looked  really  attractive. 
Anna  was  allowed  to  fly  through  the  other 
apartments  as  she  pleased,  alone,  when  the 
rest  could  not  keep  pace  with  her ;  but  in  the 
kitchen  the  whole  party  must  congregate, 
although  the  preparations  for  a  great  supper 
rather  disarranged  the  elegance  of  its  aspect. 
Every  one  uttered  exclamations  of  admiration , 
and  every  one  presented  the  usual  bridal-gifts, 
to  increase  the  household  stores  of  the  new 
beginners.  Mrs.  Accountant  Miller  had  sent 
some  house-linen,  but  promised  herself  still 


a  whole  yearns  occupation  in  preparing  more, 
since  poor  Annette  had  never  learned  the  art 
of  weaving.  The  Accountant  had  ^ven  all 
the  silver.  Anders'  wife  brought  a  piece  from 
her  own  loom,  for  the  especial  use  of  that 
''dreadfully' beautiful"  kitchen.  But  the 
jewel  of  all  the  bridal-presents  was  that  offered 
by  Anders  himself.  *'  See,  dear  thou  —  that 
is,  I  should  say,  Fra  Kaptenska  —  see,"  he 
said. 

**  Fru  Kaptenska !"  cried  the  happy  bride, 
laughing,  and  clapping  her  rough  but  eood- 
hearted  orother.  '*  But  what  is  this,  Anders? 
—  no,  really!  a  wooden  spoon!  Ah,  good 
brother,  is  there  lead  in  the  handle  V* 

'*  Nay,  little  sister ;  nay,  my  dear  Anna, 
it  is  not  silvered.  It  is  like  thyself —  a  true, 
common,  beautiful,  wooden  spoon." 

''  Tbaulffi,  kind  good  brother.  Thanks,  An* 
ders.  Trust  me,  it  shall  never  be  silvered;  it 
shall  ever  remain  just  what  it  is,  and  what  it 
appears  to  be  —  nothing  more,  and  nothing 
less." 

"And  my  wooden  spoon,"  said  her  husband, 
as  his  arm  encircled  the  speaker,  '*  is  as  pre* 
cious  to  me  as  any  silver  one,  for  it  is  mosi 
excellent  of  its  kina." 


From  Hogg's  Inatructor. 
HOW  A  TRUE  POET  IS  MADE. 

The  bird,  when  ripe,  will  soar  and  sing  ; 

The  bard,  when  grief  matures  his  mind. 
Will  from  his  heart's  heaped  treasures  bring 

Thoughts  fit  to  teach  his  Adam-kind  ; 
And,  set  to  music,  they  will  turn 
To  straius  the  willing  crowd'  shall  learn. 

Bat  not  till  then  —  oh  !  not  till  care 
Hath  stared  him  sternly  in  the  face. 

Hath  fettered  him  to  red  despair. 
That  scorches  with  a  fierce  embrace  — ^ 

Oh  !  not  till  then  can  poet  give 

The  song  by  which  his  fame  shall  live. 

We  learn  to  sing,  as  nightingales 
Are  said  in  Eastern  tales  to  do  ; 

To  many  a  cross  by  cruel  nails 

Our  spirits  must  be  bound,  ere,  tme 

To  poesy  and  nature,  we 

A  rose*s  grace  can  sing,  or  see. 

Then  haste  not  thou,  who  in  thy  soul 
Ambitious  art  of  minstrel's  meed  — 

To  woo  the  prophet's  strange  control, 
To  gauge  the  depths  of  human  need  ; 

For  thou  shalt,  if  a  poet  bom, 

Iieam  all  too  soon  how  crowns  are  worn* 

Wkh  heavy  brows,  and  aching  hearts. 
Our  anadems  we  wear,  fbr  they 

Bear  that  around  them  which  imparts 
A  spiritual  suffering  night  and  day  ; 

A  sense  to  see,  a  touch  to  feel. 
Sorrows  they  have  no  skill  to  heaL 

Tet  grief,  yet  pain,  may  visit  all. 
Though  few  possess  the  poet's  power 

^  bid  soft  strains  of  music  &il. 
That  soothe  man's  dark  and  moody  hour  ; 


We  may  not  pity  him  who  hath 
One  song  to  cheer  his  onward  path. 

But,  poet,  if  thy  lesson  well 

From  trial  and  from  pain  thou  'st  taken, 
I  need  not  teach  thee  what  the  spell 

By  which  their  influence  may  be  shaken  -~ 
I  need  not-  tell  thee  what  the  Book 
In  which  for  oomtbrt  thou  must  look. 

Not  praise  of  men,  not  laurels  bound 
By  beauty's  fingers  on  thy  brow  — 

Not  all  the  charms  that  throng  around 
The  circle  where  fiimc's  torches  glow  — 

Can  oho^  a  pang,  or  change  a  sin, 

Or  make  a  healthy  life  within. 

When  thou  hast  learned  thy  hymns  to  ruse 
To  God  —  whose  book  thy  harp  beside 

Shall  teach  it  such  high  chants  of  praise 
As  soar  beyond  all  human  pride  — 

Then,  Christ  thy  theme,  and  love  thy  creed, 

Thou  shalt  a  poet  be  indeed  ! 

CaLDEB  CAMPBEUi. 

man's   DEGENERACY. 

'T  IS  not  that  Nature  changes,  nor  the  clime 
■  Its  vigorous  influence  loses,  nor  the  place 
That  fostered  once  a  haught  and  haidy  raoe, 

Its  temper  casts,  the  sweet  and  the  sublime 

Shedding  for  the  decrepitude  of  time. 
But 't  is  the  men  degenerate,  and  disgrace 
Their  nobler  fathers,  their  great  deeds  defiice. 

And  crouch  and  grovel  where  their  sires  would 
climb. 

Athens  and  Rome  have  still  the  self-same  sky 
That  on  Themistocles  and  Scipio  shined  ; 

But  their  posterity  have  lost  the  eye 
Of  power,  the  daring  hand,  the  aspiring  mind. 

The  eagle's  nest,  the  eaglets  thence  expelled, 

Is  by  the  craven  and  the  kestrel  held. 
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l^ram  Oooaebold  Worda. 
RECEIVED,   A  BLANK  CHILD. 

TuE  blank  day  of  blank,  reoeived  a  blank 
child. 

Within  a  few  weeks,  this  offidal  form, 
printed  on  a  piece  of  parchment,  happened  to 
oome  in  our  way.  finding  it  to  be  associ- 
ated with  the  histories  of  more  than  twenty 
thousand  blank  children,  we  were  led  into  an 
inquiry  concerning  those  little  gaps  in  the 
decorous  world.  Their  home  and  head-quar- 
ters whence  the  document  issues,  is  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  London. 

This  home  of  the  blank  children  is  by  no 
means  a  blank  place.  It  is  a  commodious, 
roomy,  comfortable  building,  airily  situated 
though  within  advertisement  distaoce  of  Tem- 
ple Bar,  which,  as  everybody  knows,  is  pre- 
cisely ten  minutes*  walk.  It  stands  in  its 
own  grounds,  cosily  surveying  its  own  shady 
arcades,  its  own  turf,  and  its  own  high  trees. 
It  has  an  incredible  fishpond  behind  it,  no 
curious  windows  before  it,  and  the  wind  (tem- 
pered to  the  shorn  lambs  within)  is  free  to 
blow  on  either  side  of  it.  It  preserves  a 
warm,  old-fashioned,  rich-relation  kind  of 
gravity,  strongly  mdicative  of  bonk  stock.  Its 
confidential  servants  have  comfortable  places. 
Its  large  rooms  are  wainscoted  with  the  names 
of  benefactors,  set  forth  in  goodly  order  like 
the  tables  of  the  law.  Its  broad  staircases, 
with  balustrades  such  as  elephants  might 
construct  if  they  took  to  the  building  arts, 
not  only  lead  to  long  dining-rooms,  long  bed- 
room galleries,  long  lavatories,  long  school- 
rooms and  lecture  halls,  for  the  blank  chil- 
dren ;  but  to  other  rooms,  with  listed  doors 
and  Turkey  carpets,  which  the  greatest  Eng- 
lish painters  have  lent  their  aid  to  adorn. 
In  the  halls  of  the  blank  children,  the 
Guards  forever  march  to  Finchloy,  under 
General  Hogarth.  Deceased  patrons  come 
to  life  again  under  the  hands  of  Kneller, 
Reynolds,  and  Gainsborough.  Nay,  the 
good  Duke  of  Cambridge  himself,  in  full  ma- 
sonic paraphernalia,  condescends  to  become  a 
•tupendous  enigma  over  the  chimney-piece  of 
the  smallest  of  the  blank  infants  who  can  sit 
at  dinner.  Under  the  roof  of  the  blank 
children  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture  was  originated.  In  the  chapel  of 
the  blank  children  there  is  a  noble  organ,  the 
gift  of  Handel ;  from  whose  great  oratorio. 
The  Messiah  —  also  his  munificent  contribu- 
tion for  their  benefit  —  their  hospital  has  re- 


ceived ten  thousand  pounds.  There,  to», 
the  Church  service  is  every  Sunday  performed 
at  its  beet,  with  all  the  assistance  of  de- 
votional music,  yet  free  from  the  stage-play- 
ing of  any  ism,  not  forgetting  schism.  There, 
likewise,  may  be  hoard  at  this  present  time, 
if  we  may  presume  to  say  so,  one  of  the  least 
conventional,  most  sensible,  naturally  elo- 
quent and  earnest  of  preachers. 

The  knowledge  of  all  these  things  accn- 
mulating  in  our  mind  upon  the  receipt  for 
that  blank  child  on  the  blank  day  of  blank, 
induced  us  to  look  more  curiously  into  th« 
history  of  the  Foundling  Hospital. 

In  or  about  the  Christian  year  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  twenty-two  —  a  good 
old  time,  when  England  had  had  too  much  to 
do,  through  all  the  good  old  times  intervening 
since  the  days  of  Pope  Innocent  the  Third, 
to  do  anything  whatever  for  Foimdlings  —  in 
or  about  that  year  there  dwelt  in  London 
the  gentle  sea-captain,  Thomas  Coram.  Al- 
though the  captain  had  made  his  fortune  on 
the  American  plantations,  and  had  seen  sights 
in  his  day,  he  came  out  of  it  all  with  a  tender 
heart ;  and  this  tender  heart  of  Captain  Co- 
ram was  so  afl^ted  by  seeing  blank  children, 
dead  and  alive,  habitually  exposed  by  the  way- 
side as  he  journeyed  from  Rotherhithe  (where 
he  had  set  up  his  retreat  that  he  might  keep 
a  loving  eye  on  the  river)  to  the  Docks  and 
Royal  Exchange,  and  firom  the  Docks  and 
Royal  Exchange  home  to  Rotherhithe  again 
to  receive  the  old  shipmate,  who  was  general- 
ly coming  to  dinner,  *that  he  could  not  beojr 
it.  So,  the  captain  went  to  work  like  a  man 
who  had  gone  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and 
knew  what  work  was.  Afler  conquering  inr 
numerable  thorns  and  brambles,  springing 
out  into  his  path  from  that  weedy  virtue 
which  is  always  observed  to  flower  in  a  vnrong 
place  when  nobody  wants  to  smell  it.  Cap- 
tain Coram  found  that  he  had  got  together 
subscriptions  enough  to  begin  a  hospital  for 
poor  foundlings,  and  to  buy  an  estate  of  fifty 
six  acres  —  out  in  Lamb's  Conduit  fields  then 
-~  for  five  thousand  five  hundred  pounds, 
little  did  the  captain  think  that  the  whole 
amount  of  that  purchase-money  would  ever 
oome  to  be  annually  received  back  in  rents  ; 
but  so  it  is  at  this  day. 

Nineteen  years  after  good  Captiun  Coram's 
heart  had  been  so  touched  by  the  exposure  of 
children,  living,  dying,  and  dead,  in  his  daily 
walks,  one  wing  of  the  existing  building  waa 
completed,  and  admission  given  t^  the  first 
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wore  of  little  blanks.  At  that  time  any 
person  who  brought  a  child  was  directed  "  to 
oome  in  at  the  outward  door  and  ring  a  bell 
at  the  inward  door,  and  not  to  go  away 
«ntil  the  child  is  returned  (diseased  children 
were  not  admitted),  or  notice  pY&a.  of  its 
reception.  But  no  questions  whaterer  will  be 
asked  of  any  person  who  brings  a  child,  nor 
shall  any  servant  of  the  house  presume  to 
discover  who  such  person  is,  on  pain  of  being 
discharged.  It  was  fiirther  desired,  that  each 
child  should  have  some  distinguishing  mark  or 
token  by  which  it  might  be  afterwards  known, 
if  necessary.  Most  of  these  tokens  were 
^  imall  coins,  or  parts  of  coins ;  sometimes  an 
old  silk  purse  was  substituted  ;  sometimes 
doggrel  verses  were  pinned  to  the  poor  baby's 
elothes  ;  once  a  lottery  ticket  was  so  received. 
The  Hospital  chronicles  do  not  record  that 
it  turned  up  a  prize  —  the  blank  child  was 
true  to  its  designation. 

As  the  Hospital  became  more  extensively 
known,  the  numbdrs  of  applicants  were  enoi^ 
mous.  The  outward  door  was  besieged  by 
women  who  fought  and  scratched  their  way 
to  the  bell  at  the  inward  door,  and  in  these 
disturbances,  as  in  all  physical  force  proceed- 
ings, the  strongest  were  successful.  To  put 
a  stop  to  such  scenes,  the  little  candidates 
were  then  admitted  by  ballot. 

In  fifteen  years'  time  from  the  opening  of 
the  Hospital,  the  Governors  found  it  neces- 
sary to  apply  to  Parliament  for  assistance. 
It  was  conceded  in  such  liberal  measure, 
that  it  was  thought  all  comers  could  hence- 
forth be  received.  Nursing  establishments 
were  formed  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
a  basket  was  hung  outside  the  Hospital  gate, 
and  an  advertisement  publicly  announced, 
that  all  children  under  the  age  of  two  months 
tendered  for  admission  would  be  received. 
The  result  was,  that  on  the  2d  of  June, 
1756,  the  first  day  of  such  indiscriminate  re- 
oeption,  the  basket  at  the  gate  was  filled  and 
emptied  one  hundred  and  seventeen  times. 
Fraudulent  parish  officers,  married  women 
who  were  perfectly  able  to  maintain  their  ofi*- 
ipring,  parents  of  depraved  and  abandoned 
oharacter  (unconsciously  emulative  of  Jean 
Jacqaes  Rousseau),  basketed  their  babies  by 
thousands.  It  is  almost  incredible,  but  none 
the  less  true,  that  a  new  branch  of  the  car- 
riers' trade  was  commenced.  Baby-carriers 
undertook  to  convey  infants  to  the  all-em- 
bracing basket,  from  distant  parts  of  the 
ooontry,  at  so  much  per  head.     One  man 


who  had  charge  of  five  infants  in  baskets  got 
drunk  ;  and,  falling  asleep  on  a  bleak  com- 
mon, found  when  he  awoke  that  three  of  the 
five  were  dead.  Of  eight  infants  consigned 
to  a  country  wagoner,  seven  died  before  he 
got  to  London  ;  the  surviving  child  owing  its 
life  solely  to  its  mother,  who  followed  the 
wagon  on  foot  to  save  it  from  starvation. 
Another  man,  established  in  business  as  a 
baby-carrier,  with  a  horse  and  a  pair  of  pan- 
niers, was  loud  in  his  complaints  of  an  oppo- 
sition man,  *'  who,"  said  be,  ''is  a  taking 
the  bread  out  of  my  mouth.  Before  he  start- 
ed, it  was  eight  guineas  a  trip  per  child  from 
Yorkshire.  Now,  I  've  come  down  a  third ; 
next  week  I  must  come  down  another  third  ; 
that 's  the  way  trades  get  ruined  by  over-com- 
petition." At  the  time  when  he  made  this 
representation,  he  had  eight  children  in  his 
panniers.  Many  of  these  amiable  carriers 
stripped  off  such  poor  clothes  as  the  children 
wore,  and  basketed  them  without  a  shred  of 
covering.  It  is  related  among  the  Hospital 
legends,  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  change 
of  fortune,  that  a  few  years  ago  a  rich  and 
aged  bankei^  applied  to  search  the  register  of 
the  establishment  for  such  information  as  it 
might  afford  of  his  own  origin,  when  all  ho 
could  learn  was,  that  he  had  been  taken  out 
of  the  basket  stark  naked.  That  was  his 
whole  previous  history. 

During  the  three  years  and  ten  months  of 
the  existence  of  this  system,  there  were  drop- 
ped into  the  hospital-basket  fifteen  thousand 
children ;  and  so  great  was  the  difficulty  of 
providing  for  such  an  enormous  influx,  and  so 
little  were  the  necessary  precautions  under- 
stood, that  only  four  thousand  four  hundred 
of  this  large  number  lived  to  be  apprenticed. 
So  tiie  practice  was  discontinued,  and,  Heaven 
knows,  vrith  reason  !  It  is  melancholy  to 
think  of  the  regrets  and  anxieties  of  the  gen- 
tie  Captain  Thomas  Coram  under  all  these 
failures,  and  more  melancholy  to  know  that 
he  died  a  very  old  man,  so  reduced  in  circum- 
stances as  to  be  supported  by  subscription. 
But,  though  shipwrecked  here  the  tender- 
hearted captain  gained  a  brighter  shore,  we 
will  believe,  where  even  foundlings,  who  have 
never  spoken  word  on  earth,  possess  their 
eloquence. 

What  genius  ori^ated  the  next  idea,  we 
have  not  discovered  ;  but  the  Hospital  being 
poor  agun,  as  well  it  might  be,  some  bold 
spirit  proposed  that  every  child  that  should  be 
mysteriously  presented  with  a  hundred  pound 
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note  attiiched,  should  be  received.  The  Gov- 
ernors adopted  the  inspiration  with  success ; 
and  this  most  reprehensible  practice  actuallj^ 
continued  until  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  In  January,  1801,  it  was  abolished , 
and  the  existing  rules  of  admission  were  sub- 
stituted. What  these  are,  may*  be  best  de- 
scribed through  our  own  observation  of  the 
admission  of'  two  children  who  happened  to 
be  brought  there  by  two  mothers  while^e 
were  inspecting  the  place. 

Each  of  the  mothers  had  previously  run^ 
the  porter's  bell  to  obtain  a  printed  form  of 
petition  to  the  Governors  for  the  admission 
of  her  child.  No  petition  is  allowed  to  be 
issued,  except  from  the  porter's  lodge ;  no 
previous  communication  with  any  officer  of 
the  Hospital  must  have  been  held  by  the 
mother ;  the  child  must  have  been  the  first- 
born, and  preference  is  given  to  cases  in 
whidi  some  promise  of  marriage  has  been 
made  to  the  mother,  or  some  other  deception 

{>racti8ed  upon  her.  She  must  never  nave 
ived  with  the  father.  The  object  of  these 
restrictions  (careful  personal  inquiry  being 
made  into  all  such  points)  is  as  much  to  effiict 
the  restoration  of  the  mother  to  society,  as  to 
provide  for  her  child. 

The  conditions  having  been  favorably  re- 
ported on,  the  two  mothers  had  brought  their 
children,  and  had  received,  filled  up,  the  form 
we  quoted  at  the  commencement  of  this 
paper. 

Hospital  for  the  Maintenance  and  Education 
of  Exposed  and  Deserted  Young  Children.  The 
blank  day  of  blank,  received  a  blank  child. 
Blank,  Secretary.  Note — Let  this  be  carefully 
kept,  that  it  may  be  produced  whenever  an  in- 
quiry is  made  after  the  health  of  the  child  (which 
may  be  done  on  Mondays  between  the  hours  of 
ten  and  four),  and  also  in  case  the  child  should 
be  claimed. 

Then  they  departed,  and  we  saw  the  chil- 
dren. 

One  was  a  boy,  the  other  a  girl.  A  parch- 
ment ticket,  inscribed  with  the  figures  20,563, 
was  sewn  upon  the  shoulder-strap  of  the  male 
in&nt,  and  a  similar  ticket  was  attached  to 
the  female  infant,  denoting  that  she  was 
20,564  —  so  numerous  were  the  babies  who 
had  been  there  before  them.  To  meet  these 
present  baUes,  a  couple  of  wholesome-looking 
wet  nnrses  had  been  summoned  from  one  of 
the  nursing  districts  in  Kent,  by  whom  they 
were  imm^iately  borne  into  the  chapel  to  be 
baptized.  Here,  at  the  altar,  we  found 
awaiting  them,  the  steward,  the  matron,  the 
schoolmaster,  and  the  head  nurse  — fit  repre- 
sentatives of  the  provision  made  for  their 
various  wants — who  were  to  be  their  sponsors. 
The  rite  of  baptism,  impressively  performed  by 
the  chaplain,  gave  the  children  the  additional 
identity  of  names. 

These  names  have  been  a  fruitful  source  of 


minor  difficulty.  At  the  baptism  of  the  first 
twenty,  there  was  present  at  the  ceremony,  a 
contempoRirv  record  states,  ^*  a  fine  appearance 
of  persons  of  quality ;  Uis  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  their  Graces  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Richmond,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  and 
several  others,  honoring  the  children  with 
their  names,  and  being  their  sponsors.'* 
Persons  of  quality  not  beine  free  from  a 
certain  tendency  to  play  at  follow  my  leader, 
which  is  found  to  run  in  vulgar  blood,  the 
early  registers  of  the  Hospital  swarm  with 
the  most  aristocratic  names  in  the  land. 
When  the  peerage  was  exhausted,  the  names 
of  historical  celebrities  were  adopted ;  it  there- 
fore behoves  a  Mark  Anthony  Lowell,  or  aa 
Editor  of  Notes  and  Queries,  to  take  this  cir*  ^ 
cum  stance  into  account  in  **  making  a  note 
of"  the  pedigree  of  a  modem  Wickliffe,  Lati- 
mer, Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Bacon, 
Cromwell,  Hampden,  Hogarth,  or  Michael  An- 
gelo.  Celebrated  real  names  having,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  been  exhausted,  the  authorities 
had  recourse  to  novels,  and  sent  into  the  worlds 
as  serving-maids,  innumerable  Sophia  Wes- 
terns, Clarissa  llarlowes,  and  ^lora  Mao 
Ivors ;  innumerable  hard-handed  artisans,  as 
Tom  Jones,  Edward  Waverley,  Charles  Grand- 
ison,  and  Humphrey  Clinker.  Then,  the  gov 
emors  were  reduced  to  their  own  names, 
which  they  distributed  with  the  greatest  lib 
erality,  until  some  of  their  namesakes  oa 
growing  up,  occasioned  inconvenience  (and 
possibly  scandal)  by  claiming  kith  and  kia 
with  them.  The  present  practice  is  for  the 
treasurer  to  issue  lists  of  names  for  adoption  ; 
in  which  responsible  duty  he,  no  doubt,  de- 
rives considerable  comfort  from  the  Post  Office 
London  Directory. 

The  two  babies  were  then  borne  off  into 
Kent  by  their  respective  nurses  (each  of  whom 
gave  a  receipt  tor  a  deserted  young  child) 
with  little  packets  of  clothes,  a  few  sensible 
admonitions  from  the  matron,  and  the  follow- 
ing document : 

The  Child  blank.  No.  blank,  is  placed  under 
your  care  by  the  Governors  of  the  FouNDLina 
Hospital,  and  it  is  expected  that  you  will  pay 
such  attention  to  the  said  Child  oil  will  be  satis- 
fiictory  to  the  Inspector.  You  will  receive  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  said  Child  Sixpence  per  day, 
which  will  be  paid  on  the  first  day  of  e:w:h  month 
according  to  the  number  of  days  in  the  month 
preceding. 

Should  you  rear  the  said  Child  to  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  and  pay  such  attention  to  it  aa 
shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  Inspector,  you  will 
receive  a  gratuity  of  Twenty-five  Shillings  at  that 
period. 

For  clothing  the  said  Child  (after  the  first 
year)  you  will  receive  albwances  as  follows^ 
vix.  : — 

£  s.  d. 

Between  the  Second  and  Tliird  Year,  0  U  0 

"      "   Third  and  Fourth  Year,  0  17  0 

<*      •<   Fourth  and  Fifth  Year,   0  18  0 
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For  yoar  trouble  and  expenses  in  coming  to 
London  for  a  Child  you  will  receive  Two  Sliilluigs 
from  the  Inspector,  yoar  ooaoh-hire  being  paid 
by  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital. 

Ton  are  to  be  particularly  careful  in  preserving 
this  parchment,  which  you  must  return  with  the 
Child  whenever  it  shall  be  sent  up  to  the  Hospital, 
or  removed  from  y^u,  and  it  is  especially  required 
that  you  keep  the  number  of  the  Child  always 
affixed  to  its  person.  If  you  neglect  this,  the 
Child  will  be  taken  from  you. 

>Vlien  they  should  be  old  enough  to  walk, 
these  two  children  would  be  returned  to  the 
Hospital,  and  placed  in  its  juvenile  depart- 
ment. Prooeeaing  to  visit  the  infant  scnool, 
which  was  their  future  destination,  we  found 
perhaps  a  hundred  tiny  boys  and  girls  seated 
tn  hollow  squares  on  the  floor,  Tike  flower 
borders  in  a  earden ;  their  teachers  walking 
to  and  fro  in  the  paths  between,  sowing  little 
seeds  of  alphabet  and  multiplication  table 
broadcast  among  them.  The  sudden  appear- 
ance of  the  secretary  and  matron  whom  we 
accompanied,  laid  waste  this  little  garden,  as 
if  by  magic.  The  young  shoots  started  up 
with  their  shrill  hooray !  twining  round  and 
•proatinf^  out  from  the  lees  and  arms  of  the 
two  officials  with  a  very  pleasant  familiarity. 
£zoept  a  few  Liliputian  pulls  at  our  coat- 
tails;  some  curiosity  respecting  our  legs, 
evinced  in  pokes  from  short  fingers,  very  near 
the  ground ;  and  the  sudden  abstraction  of  our 
bat  (with  which  an  infant  extinguished  him- 
■elf  to  his  great  terror,  evidently  believing 
that  he  was  lost  to  the  world  forever) ;  but 
little  notice  was  taken  of  our  majestic  pres- 
ence.   Indeed,  it  made  no  sensation  at  an. 

One  end  of  this  apartment  beio^  occupied 
by  a  grade  of  seats  for  the  little  inmates,  is 
vsed  as  a  convenient  orchestra  for  a  band  of 
wind  instruments,  consisting  of  the  elder  boys. 
These  young  musicians,  about  thirty  in  num- 
ber, now  made  their  appearanoet  and  oom- 
nenoed  the  performance  of  some  difficult  Ital- 
ian music,  executed  with  so  much  precision 
and  spirit,  as  amply  to  justify  the  expressions 
of  commendation  and  surprise,  wnich  we 
found  in  letters  addressed  to  their  music- 
mnster  by  that  admirable  artist,  Signor  Costa, 
and  by  Mr.  Godfrey,  one  of  the  band-masters 
of  the  Household  troops.  The  ophicleide  was 
mado  to  emit  sounds  of  tremendous  volume 
and  richness,  by  a  boy  hardly  bigger  than 
Itself.  The  body  of  sound  emittea  in  pas* 
9Age8  of  Handera  Hallelujah  chorus  was  no 
less  full  and  sonorous  than  that  we  remember 
to  have  heard  produced  by  the  stalwart  lungs 
of  Mr.  Strutt^s  band  of  blacksmith  sat  Belper. 

A  new  supply  of  toys  had  just  been  brought 
into  the  room ;  and,  auring  this  performance, 
the  juvenile  audience  were  vigorously  beatine 
toy  drums,  blowing  dumb  horns  and  sounct 
less  trumpets,  marching  regiments  of  wooden 
infantry,  oalancing  swinging  cavalry,  depopu- 


lating Noah's  arks,  starting  miniature  railway 
trains,  and  flourishing  woixlen  swords.  They 
were  all  sensibly  and  comfortably  clothed, 
and  looked  healthy  and  happy.  They  were 
certainly  under  no  undue  restraint.  The  only 
hush  that  came  upon  the  cheerful  little  up- 
roar was  when  tne  chaplain  entered.  lie 
came  to  take  out  the  first  clarionet  (and  he 
laid  his  hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder  in  a 
friendly  manner  which  was  very  agreeable), 
who  had  attained  the  maximum  age  of  four- 
teen, and  was  that  day  to  be  apprenticed  to 
a  lithographic  printer.  They  went  away  to- 
gether for  some  talk  about  his  future  duties, 
and  he  would  receive,  in  common  with  all  the 
other  foundlings  when  they  go  out  into  the 
world,  the  following  advice  u  print  and  parch- 
ment :  — 

Tou  are  placed  out  Apprentice  by  the  Govern- 
ors of  this  Hospital.  You  were  taken  into  it  very 
young,  quite  helpless,  forsaken,  poor,  and  de- 
serted. Oat  of  Charity  you  have  been  fed ,  clothed, 
and  instructed  ;  which  many  have  wanted. 

Tou  have  been  taught  to  fear  God  ;  to  love 
him,  to  be  honest,  careful,  laborious,  and  diligent 
As  you  hope  for  Success  in  this  World,  and  Hap- 
piness in  the  next,  you  are  to  be  mindful  of  what 
has  been  taught  you.  You  are  to  behave  hon« 
estly,  justly,  soberly,  and  carefully,  in  every- 
thing, to  everybody,  and  especially  towards  your 
Master  and  his  Family  ;  and  to  execute  all  law- 
ful commands  with  Industry,  Cheerfulness,  and 
good  Manners. 

You  may  find  many  temptations  to  do  wicked- 
ly, when  you  are  in  the  world  ;  but  by  all  means 
fly  from  them.  Always  speak  the  Truth.  Though 
yon  may  have  done  a  wrong  thing,  you  will,  by 
sincere  Confession,  more  easily  obtain  Forgive- 
ness, than  if  by  an  obstinate  Lie  you  make  the 
fault  the  greater,  and  thereby  deserve  a  tkr 
greater  Punishment.  Lying  is  the  beginning  of 
every  Thing  that  is  bad  ;  and  a  Person  used  to 
it  is  never  believed,  esteemed,  or  trusted. 

Be  not  ashamed  that  you  were  bred  in  this  Hos^ 
pital.  Own  it ;  and  say,  that  it  was  through  the 
good  Providence  of  Almighty  God,  that  you  were 
taken  Care  of.    Bless  him  for  it. 

Be  constant  in  your  Prayers,  and  going  to 
Church  ;  and  avoid  Gaming,  Swearing,  and  alt 
evil  Discourses.  By  this  means  the  Blessing  of 
God  will  follow  your  honest  Labors,  and  you  may 
be  happy  ;  otherwise  you  will  bring  upon  your- 
self Misery,  Shame,  and  Want 

Note.  —  At  Easter  of  every  year,  upon  pro- 
ducing a  testimonial  of  good  conduct  for  the  pre- 
vious twelve  months  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Committee,  you  will  receive  a  pecuniary  reward 
proportioned  to  the  length  of  time  you  have  been 
apprenticed ,'  and  at  the  termination  of  your  Ap- 
prenticeship, upon  producing  a  like  testimonial 
for  the  whole  term  thereof,  the  further  s^m  of 
Five  Guineas,  or  such  smaller  sum  as  the  Com- 
mittee shall  consider  you  entitled  to. 

Although  we  inspected  the  school-rooms,  the 
dormitories,  the  kitchen,  the  laundries,  the 
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S&ntries,  tbe  infirmary,  and  saw  the  four  han- 
red  boys  and  girls  go  through  tbe  ceremony 
of  dining  (a  sort  of  military  e7olutlon  in  fchts 
asylum),  and  glanced  at  their  schooMife,  we 
saw  nothing  so  different  from  the  best  con- 
ducted charities  in  the  general  management, 
as  to  warrant  our  detainug  the  reader  by  de- 
•cribing  them. 

We  thought,  when  the  male  pupils  were 
summoned  by  trumpet  to  the  play-ground  to 
go  through  their  military  exercises  —  which 
they  did,  their  drill  master  assured  us  con- 
fidentially, in  a  manner  that  would  not  dis- 
grace the  Foot-Guards  —  we  had  traced  the 
entire  history  of  the  connection  of  a  blank 
child  with  ttie  Hospital.  But,  as  we  were 
leaving  the  building,  a  decently  dressed  wo- 
man made  her  appearance  from  the  lodge, 
to  announce  to  the  secretary  that ''  Joe*'  ^d 
arriTcd  at  the  Diggings  *,  that  Joe  had  sent 
her  a  ten  pound  note,  and  expected  to  be 
able  to  transmit  to  the  Listitution  a  similar 
token  of  his  regard  in  a  very  few  weeks ;  that 
in  a  abort  time  Joe  intended  to  femit  enough 
money  to  take  herself  (this  was  Joe*s  wife) , 
their  son,  and  their  two  daughters,  over  to 
join  him,  but  that  their  eldest  daughter  bein^ 
of  age,  and  having  a  will  of  her  own,  refused 
to  promise  to  go  to  Joe,  because  of  another 
promise  of  a  tender  description  which'  she  had 
made  to  a  worthy  young  ivory-turner  whose 
name  was  not  Joe.  All  of  which  we  heard 
with  a  growing  curiosity  to  know  who  Joe 
was ;  more  especially  as  Mrs.  Joe  was  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement  and  joy  aboat  Joe. 

The  explanation  of  this  little  family  history 
was  that  out  of  a  separate  fund  established 
in  connection  with  the  Hospital,  Joe,  an  old 
foundling  —  although  he  haaleft  the  Hospital 
when  very  young  to  volunteer  as  a  cabin  boy 
in  Lord  Nelson's  fleet  —  had,  in  common  with 
some  other  of  his  school-fellows,  been  assisted 
through  life  with  temporary  loans  of  money, 
the  latest  of  which  loans  had  enabled  Joe  to 
seek  another  fortune  (Joe,  in  the  course  of 
his  career,  had  found  and  lost  many  fortunes) 
in  Australia.  This  put  us  in  an  excellent 
humor  for  participating  in  the  ioy  that  there 
was  over  Joe.  And  we  devoutly  wished,  and 
do  wish,  that  Joe  may  find  gold  enough  to 
provide  for  himself,  Mrs.  Joe,  their  son,  their 
two  daughters,  and  the  ivory-turner;  and 
that  with  love  and  gold  to  spore  for  the  gentle 
memory  of  Captain  Thomas  Coram,  he  may 
have  this  line  to  himself  among  the  donors 
oa  the  wsJl  of  the  boy's  dining-room : 


Joe, 


£500 


Snob  is  the  liome  of  the  blank  children, 
when  they  are  trained  out  of  their  blank 
ttate  to  be  useful  entities  in  life.  It  is  rich, 
and  it  is  likely  enough  it  has  its  blemishes. 
Ik  certainly  had  once,  when  its  chief  officer 


was  a  master  in  Chancery  ;  which  animal  is 
a  sufficiently  absurd  monster  for  human  reason 
to  reflect  upon,  without  being  associated  with 
blank  children  and  a  by  no  means  blank 
salary.  But  from  what  we  have  seen  of  this 
establishment  we  have  derived  much  satis- 
faction, and  the  good  that  is  in  it  seems  to 
us  to  have  grown  with  ita  growth.  Of  th« 
appearance,  rood,  and  lodging  of  the  children 
any  of  our  readers  may  judee  for  themselves 
after  morning  service  any  &inday ;  when  we 
think  their  objections  will  be  limited  to  tbe 
respectable  functionary  who  presides  over  the 
boys'  dinner,  presenting  such  a  very  inflexible 
figure-head  to  so  many  young  digestions,  and 
smiting  the  table  with  his  hammer  with  sooh 
prodigious  emphasis;  wherein  it  rather  re- 
sembtes  the  knock  of  the  marble  statue  al 
Don  Juan's  door,  than  the  call  of  a  hnmaa 
schoolmaster  to  grace  after  meat. 

We  happen  to  have  hod  oar  personal  means 
of  knowing  that  in  one  respect  tbe  governoit 
of  this  charity  are  a  model  to  all  others. 
That  is,  in  holding  themselves  strictly  aloof 
from  any  canvassing  for  an  office  connected 
with  it,  or  a  benefit  derivable  from  it.  Coih 
vassing  and  electioneering  are  the  disgraoe  of 
many  public  charities  of  this  time  ;  and,  m 
all  such  cases,  but  particularly  where  iba 
candidates  are  persons  of  education  who  hayt 
known  a  happier  and  better  estate,  we  view 
the  preliminary  solicitation  and  hamiliatio& 
OS  fiir  outweighing  the  subsequent  advantages, 
and  believe  there  is  something  very  rotten 
in  the  state  of  any  Denmark  that  does  boI 
apply  itself  to  find  a  better  system  for  its  gov- 
ernment. 


Tbb  interest  which  is  now  taken  in  works  of 
medinval  art  was  demonstrated  by  the  sale  of 
the  Collection  of  the  late  A.  Wtlby  Pugin,  by 
Messrs.  Sotheby  and  Wilkinson,  on  the  12th  of 
February.  The  name  of  that  dtstingoished 
artist  had  the  effect  of  gathering  a  nomeroiis 
company,  and  the  prices  given  were  proportion- 
ately high.  A  long  range  of  saints  carved  in 
oak  occupied  a  great  space  ;  but  they  were  gen* 
erally  of  an  inferior  style  of  art.  The  most 
precious  objects  were  the  carvings  in  ivory  ; 
most  of  which  were  bought  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Russell.  Large  prices  were  given  for  the  Raf* 
faele  and  Majolica  ware,  of  which  there  were 
many  fine  specimens.  Lot  87,  the  upper  part 
of  a  fine  brass,  by  the  same  artist  as  the  8t 
Alban's  specimen,  of  the  fourteenth  centwy* 
sold  for  24/.  lOt.  ;  and  lot  186,  a  silver  diptyek 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  representing  the  sain- 
tation  and  coronation  of  the  Virgin,  for  28/.  lOsw 
The  whole  sale  amounted  to  42^/.  lOt.  64/.  Mr. 
Pugin's  library  liad  been  previously  sold,  and 
produced  1,088/.  12s.  6i.  The  **  Microcosm,*' 
with  Pugin's  own  drawings,  was  bought  by  Mr. 
Tite  fbr  13/. — CUnt»  Mag. 
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From  BeoUey't  MIsoelUn7. 

THB   PRIVATE   JOURNAL   OF   V.  8.  LAR- 

PENT,   BSQ. 

JUSaB-ADYOCATE  ATTACHED  TO  TBI  HEAD-QVAR- 
TBRS  OF  LORD  WELUNGTON  DURING  THE  PEN- 
INSULAR WAR. 

If  vre  cannot  absolutely  describe  each  a 
book  as  Mr.  Larpent's  '*  Journal'*  as  a  work 
of  historj,  it  is  assuredly  the  next  thin^  to  it, 
for  it  supplies  excellent  materials  of  history. 
We  do  not  know  anything  more  serviceable  to 
the  historian  than  the  Journals  kept  by  intel- 
ligent iSnglish  gentlemen  attached  to  the  army 
during  an  important  period  of  a  great  cam- 
paign. Mr.  Larpent  joined  the  head-quarters 
of  Wellington's  army  in  1813.  He  was  sent 
•  out  to  fill  the  important  oflSce  of  judge-advo- 
cate-general, and  was  necessarily  brought  into 
frequent  communication  with  the  great  soldier 
at  the  head  of  that  varied  force.  The  **  Jour- 
nal," therefore,  is  thickly  strewn  with  anec- 
dotes of  Wellington,  very  illustrative  of  the 
character  both  of  the  leader  and  the  man ,  of 
his  personal  habits,  and  of  his  conduct  in  the 
trying  circumstances  which  often  surrounded 
htm  throughout  the  Peninsular  campaign.  A 
few  of  these  little  snatches  of  personal  anec- 
dote and  description  we  have  marked  for  inser- 
tion .  There  are  frequent  notices  in  the  **^  Jour- 
nal" of  Wellington's  hunting  exploits.  The 
Duke  never  was  a  good  sportsman,  but  we  have 
an  idea  that  something  more  than  amusement 
was  sought  on  those  hunting  days.  Mr.  Lar- 
pent says :  — 

Lord  Wellington  reads  and  looks  into  every- 
thing. He  hunts  every  other  day  almost,  and 
then  makes  up  for  it  by  gr^at  diligenoe  and  in- 
stant decision  on  the  intermediate  days.  He 
works  until  about  four  o'clock  ;  and  then,  fur 
an  hour  or  two,  parades  with  any  one  whom  he 
wants  to  talk  to  up  and  down  the  little  square 
of  Frenada  (amidst  all  the  chattering  Portu- 
guese) in  his  gray  great-coat. 

tt  may  be  doubted  whether  he  would  have 
got  through  so  much  work,  and  so  well  pre- 
served the  mens  sana  in  carpore  sano,  but  for 
thoee  hunting  days.  Here  is  another  bit  of 
nersonal  description.  The  idea  suggested  hj 
Qaptain is  not  a  pleasant  one,  K>r  it  indi- 
cates what  is  commonly  a  characteristic  of  a 
little  m  ind .  The  jud^-advocate  's  repudiation 
of  it  is  therefore  a  relief:  — 

He  thinks  and  acts  quite  for  himself ;  with  me, 
if  he  thinks  I  am  right,  but  not  otherwise.  I 
have  not,  however,  found  what  Captain  % 
told  me  I  should,  that  Lord  Wellington  imme- 
diately determines  against  anything  that  is  sug- 
gested to  him.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  he  is 
reasonable  enough,  only  often  a  UtUe  hasty  in 
ordering  trials,  when  an  acquittal  must  be  the 
eoaiequenoe.     This,  I  think,  does  harm,  as  I 


would  have  the  law  punish  almost  always  when 
it  is  put  in  force. 

Here  are  some  instances  of  Wellington's  pe- 
culiar coolness  and  presence  of  mind.  Those 
hunting  days,  doubtless,  kept  all  the  nerves 
well  strung,  all  the  muscles  well  braced. 

Lord  Aylmer  gave  me  two  striking  instances 
of  Lord  Wellington's  coolness :  one,  when,  in  a 
fog  in  the  morning,  as  he  was  pursuing  the 
French,  he  found  a  division  of  our  men,  under 
Sir  William  Erskine,  much  exposed  in  advance, 
and  nearly  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  army, 
and  the  French  in  a  village  within  a  mile  of 
where  he  was  standing.  He  could  see  nothing. 
But  on  some  prisoners  being  brought  in,  and 
being  asked  what  French  division,  and  how  many 
men,  were  in  the  village,  they,  to  the  dismay  of 
every  one  except  Wellington,  said  that  the  whole 
French  army  were  there.  All  he  said  was,  quite 
coolly,  **  Oh  !  they  are  all  there,  are  they  ?  Well, 
we  must  mind  a  little  what  we  are  about  then.*' 
Another  time,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Fuentes 
d'Honore,  and  when  we  were  waiting  in  our 
position  near  them  to  risk  an  attack,  to  protect 
the  siege  of  Almeyda,  one  morning  suddenly  and 
early  Lord  Aylraer  came  in  to  him  whilst  he  was 
shaving,  to  tell  him  the  French  were  all  off, 
and  the  last  cavalry  mounting  to  be  gone  ;  the 
consequence  of  which  movement  relieved  him 
entirely,  gave  him  Almeyda,  and  preserved  Por- 
tugaL  He  only  took  the  razor  off  for  one  m<^ 
ment,  and  said  —  **  Ay,  I  thought  they  meant  to 
be  off ^ very  well;"  and  then  another  shave, 
just  as  before,  and  not  another  word  till  he  was 
dressed.  I  find,  however,  it  is  said  that  he 
magnifies  the  French  now  and  then  ;  «sees  double 
as  to  the  number  of  blue  uniforms,  and  cannot 
see  all  the  scarlet ;  but  I  believe  that  most  men 
in  his  situation  do  this  more  or  less. 

The  following  is  very  delightful.  It  is 
characteristic  both  of  poor  Craufurd  and  tho 
Duke. 

I  have  heard  a  number  of  anecdotes  of  Gen- 
eral Craufurd.  He  was  very  clever  and  know- 
ing in  his  profession,  all  admit,  and  led  on  his 
division  on  the  day  of  his  death  in  the  roost 
gallant  style  ;  but  Lord  Wellington  never  knew 
what  he  would  do.  .  .  .  On  one  occasion  he 
remained  across  a  river  by  himself — that  is, 
only  with  his  own  division,  nearly  a  whole  day 
after  he  was  called  in  by  Lord  Wellington.  He 
said  he  knew  he  could  defend  his  position.  Wel- 
lington, when  he  came  back,  only  said,  **  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  safe,  Craufurd."  The  hitter 
said,  **  Oh,  I  was  in  no  danger,  I  assure  you." 
'*  SiU  IwoB  from  your  conduct,"  said  Welling- 
ton.  Upon  which  Craufurd  observed,  **He  la 
crusty  to-day !" 

The  next,  too,  is  very  pleasant  : 

The  day  before  yesterday.  Lord  Wellington 
ordered  young  Fitxclarence  to  go  and  bring  up 
two  Portuguese  companies  to  the  attack.  He 
went.  It  was  close  by ;  but  he  was  highly 
pleased  with  the  order.    When  he  had  given  this 
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' instructions,  lie  saw  a  cherry-tree,  and  went  up 
to  break  a  bough  ofif  and  eat  the  cherries.  Vfhen. 
Lord  Wellington  loflt  his  way  the  other  night  in 
the  fog  (returning  to  head-quarters),  Fitzclar- 
ence  told  Lord  Wellington  he  was  sure  the  road 
was  flo-and-so,  as  they  had  passed  the  place  where 
they  found  thn  two  Portuguese  companies.  "  How 
do  you  know  that?*'  quoth  Loixl  Wellington. 
"  By  that  cherry-tree,  which  I  was  up  just  after- 
waitis,"  was  the  answer.  It  amused  Lord  Wel- 
lington much  ;  and  yesterday  he  called  to  him, 
with  a  very  grave  face,  desiring  him  to  go  and 
get  some  of  the  cherries,  as  though  it  were  an 
important  order. 

We  have  more  than  onoe  heard  the  ques- 
tion discussed  as  to  whether  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington wa«  ever  wounded  in  action.  He  was 
wounded  at  Orthes.    Mr.  Larpent  says : 

It  was  curious  that  Lord  Wellington  and  Gen- 
eral Alava  were  close  together  when  struck,  and 
both  on  the  hip,  but  on  different  sides,  and 
neither  seriously  injured,  as  the  surgeon  told  me 
who  dressed  them.  Lord  W.'s  was  a  bad  bruise, 
and  skin  broken.  I  fear  his  riding  so  much 
since  has  rather  made  it  of  more  consequence, 
but  hope  the  two  days'  halt  here  will  put  him  in 
the  right  way  again,  as  all  our  prospects  here 
would  vanish  with  that  man. 

And,  further  on,  the  journal-writer  gives 
these  particulars.  The  aoeodote  is  new  and 
interesting  : 

I  walked  down  to  the  bridge  with  Lord  Wel- 
lington yesterday,  and  found  him  limp  a  little  ; 
and  he  said  he  was  in  rather  more  pain  than 
nsnal,  but  it  was  nothing.  At  dinner,  yes- 
terday, he  said  he  was  laughing  at  General 
Alava  having  had  a  knock,  and  telling  him  it 
was  all  nonsense  —  that  he  was  not  hurt,  &c., 
Ivhen  he  received  this  blow,  and  a  worse  one,  on 
the  same  place  himselfl  Alava  said  it  was  to 
punish  him  for  laughing  at  him. 

These  anecdotes  (and  many  more  of  the 
samo  kind  might  be  cited)  very  fairly  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  pleasant  contents  of  these 
interesting  volumes.  In  one  respect  they 
differ  from  all  the  journals  of  the  Peninsular 
campaign  which  have  come  before  us.  Mr. 
Larpent  was  a  civilian.  He  writes  as  a  civil- 
ian ;  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  we 
■ee  the  progress  of  the  war  from  a  novel  point 
of  view.  The  "  Journal"  was  written  merely 
for  the  perusal  of  private  friends.  Indeed,  it 
Comprises,  we  believe,  a  series  of  letters  to  the 
writer's  mother.  There  is  therefore  a  literal, 
inornate  truthfulness  about  it,  which  brings 
all  the  daily  incidents  of  the  camp  much  more 
clearly  before  us  than  if  the  writer  had  de- 
signed a  work  of  more  elaborate  construction, 
and  had  ezeouted  it  in  a  more  florid  style.  On 
the  whole,  we  think  it  will  be  regarded  as  a 
fery  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
PeuinBuIar  War. 


THE  ladies'   BATTLE. 

It  is  fortunate,  just  now,  that  the  ocean  di- 
vides the  ladies  of  England  from  the  ladies  of 
America  ;  for,  if  they  ;i7ere  in  closer  contact, 
they  might  forget  the  touching  theory  too  often 
violated  in  practice,  that 

Thetr  little  hands  were  never  made 
To  tear  each  other's  ejes. 

Throwing  stones  is  not  a  pretty  pastime  for 
the  gentler  sex ;  and  we  regret  to  find  our  fii- 
vorite,  the  British  female,  engaged  in  petting — 
even  with  philanthn^io  missiles — our  tur 
friend,  t^e  American  lady,  who,  if  the  stone  hoe 
been  thrown  at  her,  has  certainly  pitched  it  un- 
commonly strong  in  casting  it  back  again.  Per- 
haps there  is  much  truth  in  what  has  been 
written  by  one  to  the  other  ;  but  the  very  iaet 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides 
renders  it  advisable  for  females  not  to  interfere, 
since,  however  much  there  may  be  to  be  said,  it 
is  certain  that  a  great  deal  more  will  be  said 
than  necessary,  if  the  female  tongue  has  anything 
to  do  with  it. 

If  our  advice  could  be  taken,  we  should  recom- 
mend the  parties  to  **  make  it  up"  at  once  ;  and 
if  they  would  only  consent  to  "kiss  and  be 
friends,"  as  the  operation  cannot  be  performed 
in  person,  we  should  be  most  happy  to  acoepk 
the  proxy  of  the  American  ladies,  empowering 
us  to  imprint  on  the  lips  of  our  fiiir  country- 
women the  kiss  of  peace  from  their  sisters  across 
the  Atlantic.  Should  the  arrangement  be  carried 
out,  we  shall  take  measures  for  issuing  orders, 
payable  at  sight,  which  will  entitle  the  female 
holder  to  the  enviable«privilege.  —  Punch, 


Thv  jubilee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  has  been  conimemorated  this  week.  A 
large  meeting  composed  of  members  of  the  vari- 
ous religious  denominations,  the  Quakers  being 
especially  prominent,  was  held  in  Exeter  Hall  on 
Tuesday.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury ;  on  his  right  sat  the  Rajah  of 
Coorg,  in  an  Eastern  dress,  and  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  ;  on  the  left,'  the  Earl  of  CarUsle  and  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  ;  and  near  these,  the  Rev- 
erend Hugh  Stowell,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Duff,  and 
the  Reverend  Mr.  James.  From  statements 
made  to  the  meeting  it  appears,  that  since  the 
foundation  of  the  society,  fifty  years  ago,  8000 
branch  societies  have  been  instituted  ;  the  Scrip- 
tures have  been  translated  into  148  languages 
and  dialects,  of  which  121  had  never  before  been 
printed  ;  upwards  of  43,000,000  copies  had  been 
disseminated,  among,  it  was  computed,  GOO,- 
000,000  of  the  human  race ;  of  the  languages 
into  which  these  copies  had  been  render^,  up- 
wards of  twenty-five  had  existed  hitherto  with- 
out an  alphabet,  and  merely  in  an  oral  form. 
Tdb  sum  subscribed  amounted  to  upwards  of 
7000/.,  and  hopes  were  expressed  that  it  would 
be  run  up  to  nearly  10,000/.  There  were  two 
donations  of  500/.  each  and  three  of  1000/.  On 
Thursday  a  jubilee  sermon  was  preached  in  6t. 
Paul's,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  —  Spec. 
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FADELESS  IS  A  LOVINa  HEAET. 

Thou  Shalt  not  rob  me,  ^hiertoh  Time, 
Of  all  my  blessings,  all  my  Joy : 
I  hare  some  jewels  in  my  hetut 
Which  thou  art  powerless  to  destroy. 

SuvKT  eyes  may  lose  their  brightness  ; 
Nimble  feet  forget  their  lightness  ; 
Peariy  teeth  may  know  deoay  ; 
Raven  tresses  turn  to  gray  ; 
Cheeks  be  pale,  and  eyes  be  dim  ; 
Faint  the  Toice,  and  weak  the  limb  ; 
Bat  though  youth  and  strength  depart, 
Fadeless  is  a  loving  heart. 

Like  the  little  mountain-flower. 
Peeping  forth  in  jrintry  hour, 
When  the  summer's  breath  is  fled, 
And  the  gaudier  flowerets  dead  ; 
So  when  out?rard  charms  are  gone. 
Brighter  still  doth  blossom  on. 
Despite  Time's  destroying  dart, 
The  gentle,  kindly  loving  heart 

Wealth  and  talents  will  avul 
When  on  life's  rough  sea  we  sail ; 
Tet  the  wealth  may  melt  like  snow. 
And  the  wit  no  longer  glow  ; 
But  more  smooth  we  *ll  find  the  sea. 
And  our  course  the  ikirer  be, 
If  our  pilot,  when  we  start. 
Be  a  kmdly  loving  heart 

ooocLXTin.     unno  agb.     tou  i.     21 


Te  in  worldly  wisdom  old — 
Te  who  bow  the  knee  to  gold, 
Doth  this  earth  as  lovely  seem 
As  it  did  in  lifiB's  young  dream, 
Ere  the  world  had  crusted  o'er, 
Feelings  good  and  pure  before  — 
Ere  ye  sold  at  Mammon's  mart 
The  best  yearnings  of  the  heart  ? 

Grant  me.  Heaven,  my  earnest  prayer  — 
Whether  life  of  ease  or  cart 
Be  the  one  to  me  assigned. 
That  each  coming  year  may  find 
Loving  thoughts  and  gentle  words 
Twined  withm  my  bosom's  chords. 
And  that  age  may  but  impart 
Biper  freshness  to  my  heart ! 

GOD   BLESS  TOU. 

"  God  bless  you  !"  —  kind,  fitmiliar  words  ! 

Before  my  eyes  the  letters  swim  : 
For —  thrilling  nature's  holiest  chords  — 

My  sight  with  fond  regret  grows  dim. 
God  bless  you !  closes  up  each  page 

Traced  by  the  well-beloved  of  yore  : 
Whose  letters  still,  fh>ni  youth  to  age. 

That  fbndly-anzious  legend  boire. 

I  heeded  not,  in  earlier  days, 
The  import  of  that  yearning  prayer : 
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"  ONE  SWALLOW  MAKES  NO  SUMMER."— ON  HARMONY. 


To  me  't  was  but  a  kindly  phrase, 
Which  household  love  might  freely  spare  ; 

But  now  that  grief  strange  power  aflfords. 
In  these  loTe-hallowed  sorolls  I  find 

Those  earnest,  pleading,  sacred  words, 
With  all  life's  tenderness  entwined  ! 

Now  thou  art  gone  (ah  !  dark  aboTe 

Thy  gravestone  floods  the  winter  rain), 
And  all  the  old,  sweet  household  love 

Fades  into  memory's  silent  pain. 
On  earth  for  me  no  human  heart 

Again  will  breathe  those  words  divine  : 
But,  sainted  soul !  where'er  thou  art, 

Thy  angel-pleading  still  is  mine. 

KUZiL  ORAVKir  GBEEir. 

Vrom  FraMT^i  Magaslne. 
'^  ONE  SWALLOW  MAKES  NO  SUMMER." 

SfrowT  blossoms  deck  the  thorn,  the  birds  are  on 
the  wing. 

Freshly  robed  is  Mother  Earth  to  greet  the  Joyous 
Spring ;  , 

Twining  through  the  distant  vale,  the  glanomg 
stream  is  seen. 

Like  a  thread  of  silver,  in  a  garb  of  Lincoln 
ereen. 

Early  £wers  from  out  their  leaves  are  peeping, 
one  by  one, 

Orateftil  to  Uie  golden  shower  that  fitlls  athwart 
the  sun  ; 

Drifts  upon  the  southern  breexe  the  cloud  of  fleecy 
white, 

'Gainst  it,  flitting  darkly,  see  the  swallow's  cir- 
cling flight ; 

Bid  him  welcome  home,  my  child  !  that  herald 
of  the  Spring  ; 

Yet  believe  no  single  swallow  summer's  prime 
shall  bring. 

Often  thus  a  gleam  of  hope  the  trust  of  youth  de- 
ceives. 

Often  thus  its  fading  ray  the  sanguine  spirit 
grieves  ; 

Hours  of  gladness  on  o;ir  path  steal  ever  and 
anon. 

Ere  the  fleeting  joy  we  strive  to  grasp — behold  ! 
't  is  gone. 

Brightly  shines  the  sun  to-day  in  calm  and  smil- 
ing sides, 

Frowning  in  the  tempest's  wrath  to-morrow's 
dawn  may  rise. 

Youth  is  like  the  merry  spring-time,  all  is  fresh 
and  new. 

Fancy  decks  the  starting  bud  with  summer's 
promised  hue  ; 

Fancy  gives  the  way-side  weed  the  perfume  of  the 
rose ; 

Forward  o'er  the  toilsome  journey  Hope  her  ra- 
diance throws ; 

Showers  of  Spring  are  short  and  sudden,  through 
them  gleams  the  sun. 

Tears  of  youth  with  smiles  are  mingled,  dried  ere 
scarce  begun  ; 

Oftea  nips  an  envious  frost  the  blossom's  open- 
ing joy. 

Seldom  ripened  manhood  crowns  the  wishes  of  the 
b<^. 

Noon  of  life  is  rich  and  bright,  like  summer's 
golden  time. 


Many  a  bud  its  flower  hath  borne,  now  blushmg 

in  its  prime ; 
Smiling  on  oiur  outward  world.  Prosperity  may 

glow. 
Honor  strew  our  path  with  laurels  —  are  wo 

happv  ?    No ! 
Look  upon  the  garden-rose,  that  blooms  so  fnak 

and  flkir, 
Shedding  beauty  on  the  sward,  and  fragrance  on 

the  air ; 
Choicest  gifts  of  scent  and  hue  doth  Nature  on 

her  pour. 
Peep  within  the  leaves,  a  worm  is  crawling  at 

Ihe  oore. 
So  for  us  may  Wealth  and  Fame  their  choicest 

.    honors  bear, 
SUU  iriUiin  the  bosom  lurks  the  canker-worm  of 

care; 
More  we  covet,  more  we  grasp ;  yet  oraving, 

craving  still  — 
Feels  the  immortal  soul  a  void  the  mortal  cannot 

fill; 
Ever  striving,  ever  lookhig  fbrward,  life  is  past. 
All  unmarked,  till  stattled  by  the  Autumn's  warn- 
ing blast. 
Wildly,  iSie  the  wakened  dreamer,  how  we  gait 

around  ! 
Ripened  fhiits  are  falling,  withered  leaves  are  on 

the  ground  ; 
MoumfyU  wails  the  breeze,  the  skies  are  8ad<- 

denM,  though  serene. 
Chastened  is  the  parting  ray  that  gilds  the  Aiding 

scene ; 
Sad  and  tawn^  all  that  bloomed  befbre  so  fireah 

and  bright, 
llmehath  reaped  his  harvest — have  we  gath« 

ered  whilst  we  might  ? 
Dark  and  gloomy  lowers  the  Future  ;  breaking 

on  the  shore. 
Winter's  waves  come  rolling  onward,  winter's 

tempests  roar ; 
Dreary  dawns  the  morning,  early  sets  the  watery 

sun. 
Few  the  grains  the  hour-glass  holds,  and  ihster 

still  they  run. 
Like  a  dream,  the  lengthening  Past  hath  vanished 

from  our  sight. 
Twilight's  shadows  gather  round,  and  nearer 

draws  the  night. 
Short  and  sad  the  journey  left,  and  fbw  the  toils 

to  brave  — 
Life,  in  all  its  winding  paths,  leads  surely  to  tlie 

grave. 
By  the  passing  seasons  warned,  then  be  not  thou 

beguil^. 
Trust  not  in  the  budding  Spring,  nor  Summer 

prime,  my  child ! 
Still  unwished  for,  still  unmoiimed,  behold  them 

come  and  go ; 
Earth  is  not  thy  resting-place,  thy  home  is  not 

below.  * 

Ever  through  thy  pilgrimage  hold  steadfast  to  the 

end. 
Ever  to  the  promised  Heaven  let  thoughts  and 

wishes  tend  ; 
So  when  death  at  last  shall  wrap  thy  fhtme  in 

winter's  gloom. 
Spring  eternal  on  thy  soul  shall  dawn  beyond  the 

tomb. 
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Vnm  Chamben*  Beposltosy. 
WRITINOS  OF  T.   B.   MACAXJLAT. 

Mb.  Macaulat  may  be  oonndeied  one  of 
the  moBt  Buooessful  of  modem  auihon ;  mas- 
much  as  eTerjthiDg  he  has  written  has  made 
an  impression  upon  the  public,  and  the  popu- 
laritj  he  enjoys  is  both  extensiTO  and  substan- 
tial. It  is  also  a  popularity  that  is  more 
than  usually  well  deserved.  His  contribu- 
tions to  litmtnre  belong  to  the  departments 
of  criticism,  poetry,  and  history,  and  upon  all 
of  them  there  is  the  stamp  and  seal  of  excel- 
lence. Ovring  to  the  expensive  fbnn  in  which 
his  works  have  hitherto  been  published,  we 
•aspect  his  readers  have  been  restricted  to  the 
well-conditioned  and  more  cultivated  classes  ; 
but  now  that  some  of  his  most  admired  es- 
says are  in  the  course  of  republication,  in 
the  shape  of  shilling  pamphlets,  he  is  likely 
to  be  introduced  to  a  multitude  of  new  ap- 
preciators,  and  to  acquire  thus  a  hurge  acces- 
sion of  reputation.  For  every  one  who  reads 
Maoaulay  is  sure  to  be  delighted  vrith  him, 
and  will  be  almost  certain  to  study  and  re- 
poruse  his  pages  with  increashig  relbh  and 
satisfaction,  until  their  wiiole  interest  and 
moaning  become  matter  of  ikmiliarity. 

There  ui  something  of  the  universal  genius 
in  Macaulay.  £Gs  versatility  is  great,  his 
manner  exceedingly  attractive,  and  the  spec- 
ulations he  most  4elights  in  are  of  general 
and  abiding  interest.  He  is  possessed  of  all 
the  endowments  and  accomplishmentB  which 
command  the  attention  and  respect  of  nearly 
all  varieties  of  intelligent  and  cultivated  per- 
sons ;  his  stores  of  learning  and  information 
are  large  and  varied ;  the  skill  and  fiunlity 
with  which  he  reproduces  what  he  knows, 
give  an'  air  of  ease  and  gracefulness  to  his 
wri^g,  such  as  is  seldom  witnessed ;  and  the 
light  expertness  and  pointed  vigor. of  his  style 
are  admirably  calculated  to  produce  an  e£^ 
'tive  impression.  He  is  a  great  populaiizer 
of  abstruse  and  recondite  investigations. 
There  is  nothing  he  takes  in  hand  that  he 
does  not  succeed  in  maldng  his  reader  com- 
prehend ;  or,  at  any  rate,  the  reader  must  be 
singularly  obtase  and  unintelligent  if  he 
fails  in  doing  so.  He  has  done  much  in  the 
way  of  educating  the  tastes,  the  judgments, 
and  the  sympathies  of  his  generation. 

Before  prooecding  to  an  examination  of  our 
author's  works,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  bring 
together  such  biographical  particulars  as  we 
happen  to  possess.  Thomas  Babington  Maoau- 


lay is  the  son  of  Mr.  Zackazy  Macaulay,  fi»- 
merly  a  West  India  merchant,  and  known  in 
public  life  as  the  personal  friend  and  ooadjo- 
tor  of  the  celebrated  TVilberforce.  For  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  the  son  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  inclination ;  but  in  regard  to 
popular  and  political  objects,  he  has  inherited 
all  the  seal,  and  perhaps  more  than  the  judg- 
ment, of  lus  father.  His  education,  we  be- 
lieve, was  begun  at  home  ;  efficiently  advanced 
under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Preston,  at  Shelford, 
in  Cambridgeshire^  and  subsequently  com- 
pleted at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He 
was  entered  at  the  latter  in  1818,  and,  some 
year  later,  took  his  bachelor's  degree,  in  the  « 
ordinary  course.  In  1819,  he  obtained  the 
chanceUor's  medal  awardM  to  compositions 
in  English  verse.  Judging  Mm  what  he  has 
said  in  one  of  his  reviews  of  prize-poems  gen- 
erally, it  would  not  seem  that  he  afterwards 
thought  much  of  this  distinction.  Speaking 
in  allusion  to  &  Roger  Newdigate*s  restric- 
tion of  such  a  poem  to  fifty  lines,  he  pleas- 
antiy  commends  the  regulation :  '*  The 
world,  we  believe,  is  pretty  well  agreed," 
says  he,  "  in  thinking  that  the  shorter  a 
prise-poem  is,  the  better."  Mr.  Macaulay, 
however,  won  considerably  higher  honors,  and 
indeed  gained  the  very  highest,  in  clasacal 
departments,  which  the  university  could  con- 
fer. After  leaving  college,  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  law,  and  was  called,  to 
the  bar  in  1826.  Whether  he  ever  intended 
to  practise  is  not  known  to  us,  but  it  seems 
likely  that  his  principal  object  was  to  gain  k 
more  ready  introduction  into  literary  and  public 
Ufo.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  he 
began  very  early  to  apply  himself  to  litera- 
ture. He  was  one  of  the  first  and  ablest 
among  the  contributors  to  KnigktU  Quarterly 
Magazine ;  and  in  due  season  gained  access 
to  the  Edijihurgh  Review,  The  article  on  Mil- 
ton —  the  first  in  the  collection  of  his  essays 
—  appeared  in  that  journal  in  1827.  It  has 
sometimes  been  spoken  of  as  a  finely-finished 
and  even  splendid  composition  ;  but  Idacan- 
lay  himsdf  has  referred  to  it  as  being  ''  over^ 
loaded  with  gaudy  andungraooful  ornament." 
'^  Written,"  says  he,  when  the  author  was 
firesh  from  college,  it  "contains  scarcely  a 
paragraph  such  as  his  matured  judgment  ap- 
proves." It  was,  nevertheless,  a  performance 
of  great  vigor  and  promise,  and  instantly 
raised  the  writer  to  a  distinguished  elevatipii' 
among  his  literary  contemporaries.  His  sub- 
sequent ocmtributions  to  the  Edinburgh  wero 
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leas  ornate  and  fknid,  and  became  gradnallj 
mote  and  more  lemaxkable  fbr  a  perfect  and 
exquisite  simplicity.  By  his  oonnezioii  with 
this  journal,  he  gained  the  intamacy  and 
friendship  of  BIr.  Jeffrey  (rince  Lord  Jeffiey) , 
the  editor  ;  an  agreeable  relationship,  which 
sabsisted  as  long  as  the  latter  lived. 

In  1831,  Mr.  Macaulay  entered  Parliament 
as  member  for  Calne,  a  borough  in  the  inter- 
est of  Lord  Lansdowne.  He  made  his  first 
speech  in  &vor  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  short* 
ly  came  to  be  considered  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Whig  party.  With  this  party  he 
has  been  all  along  associated,  and  in  his  po- 
litical disquisitions  appears  chiefly  as  its 
champion  and  philosophical  representative. 
His  eloquence  and  manifest  capadty  for  the 
discussion  of  affiurs  gave  him  great  popularity 
in  the  House,  and  won  ftxt  him  the  respect 
and  &vor  of  the  leaders  in  the  ministry.  He 
was  not  a  frequent  speaker,  but  when  he  did 
speak,  it  was  generally  on  some  important 
question,  with  all  the  bearings  and  particu- 
lars of  which  he  had  made  himself  intimately 
acquainted.  Those  who  were  in  a  pomtion  to 
appreciate  his  powers,  spoke  of  hhn  in  the 
highest  terms  of  eulogy.  Jeflfrey,  writing  to 
Lord  Cockbum  in  1833,  obeerres :  "  Mat  is 
a  marvellous  person.  He  made  the  very  best 
speech  that  has  been  made  this  session  on 
India,  a  few  nights  ago,  to  a  house  (^less 
than  fifty.  The  speaker,  who  is  a  severe 
Judge,  says  he  rathor  thinks  it  the  best  ^)eeoh 
he  ever  heard."  The  men  of  the  Whig  admin- 
istration must  have  entertained  a  somewhat 
mmilar  ojnnion  ;  at  any  rate,  they  kept  then; 
eyes  upon  him,  and  embraced  an  early  oppor- 
tunity fi)r  enlisting  him  in  their  service.  In 
1834,  after  being  elected  for  Leeds,  he  vras 
appointed  to  the  offibe  of  Seoretaxy  to  the  In- 
dia Board.  The  aptness  lor  business  and  gen- 
eral ability  he  manifested  in  tins  position, 
caused  him  shortiy  afterwards  to  be  made  a 
member  of  the  £ast  India  Oompany 's  Supreme 
Council  at  Calcutta;  an  appointment  for 
which  he  vacated  his  seat  in  PtoUament,  and 
proceeded  forthwith  to  Lidia.  He  was  ab- 
sent four  years,  returning  to  ikigland  in  1838. 
During  his  stay  in  India,  he  largely  extended 
his  knowledge  of  its  policy  and  aflairs ;  so 
that  when  writing  subsequentiy  on  the  caxeers 
•of  dive  and  Wanen  Hastings,  he  showed 
himself  accurately  informed  of  all  thenr  per- 
sonal proceedings,  and  thoroughly  oonversant 
with  the  whole  range  of  eiroamstances  oon- 
'neoted  with  the  rise  and  ooDsolidatbn  of  our 


Indian  Empue.  The  year  after  his  return, 
Macaulay  was  elected  for  Edinburgh,  and  in 
the  foUowieng  year  accepted  office  as  Secreta- 
ry at  War.  When  the  Whig  ascendancy 
was  broken  up  in  1841,  he  steadily  and  oom- 
sistentiy  supported  his  party  in  oppoeitioD. 
Some  of  his  votes,  however,  gave  c^fonce  to 
his  constituents  —  a  memorable  one  on  the 
Maynooth  grant  especially — and  at  the- gen- 
eral election  of  1847,  he  lost  his  seat  for  the 
Scottish  cajatal.  He  would  have  had  little 
difficulty  in  getting  returned  for  some  one  of 
the  English  boroughs,  but  he  declined  all  so- 
licitations, and  refiised  to  sit  for  any  otiier 
place  than  the  one  which  had  rejected  him. 
Time  wears  down  many  prejudices  ;  and  the 
honor  that  was  then  denied  him,  was  last 
year  restored,  and  that  in  a  manner  highly 
fiatteiing  to  himself.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  witibotttoanvassmg,  without  even  coming 
forward  as  a  candidate,  he  was  triumpfaantiy 
retittned  for  Edinburgh  at  the  head  of  the  poll. 
His  four  years'  ezolusion  firom  public  life  are 
und<3rstood  to  have  been  industriously  devoted 
to  Uterary  pursuits — mainly,  we  believe, 
to  the  preparation  of  his  elaborate  History  of 
England  from  the  Accession  of  James  11. ; 
two  volumes  of  which  were  puMished  at  the 
close  of  1848,  and  have  now  reached  th^  sixth 
edition ;  and  two  other  volumes  are  expected 
to  be  forthcoming  in  the  course  of  the  pres- 
ent year.  Of  the  merits  of  this  work  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  qpeak  hereafter.  Both 
as  a  statesman  and  a  writer,  though  in  gen- 
eral a  supporter  of  Whig  principles,  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay has  sometimes  been  tho  advocate  of  a 
more  liberal  national  policy  than  that  as- 
pired after  by  his  party  ;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
it  may  be  said,  that  he  has  used  the  influence 
of  his  position  in  behalf  of  free  opinion,  com- 
mercial liberty,  a  more  general  extension  of 
education  among  the  people,  and  a  better  ad- 
justment of  those  reUtions  of  ranks  and 
classes  which  are  commonly  believed,  by  ad- 
vanced thinkers,  to  require  emendation  as  a 
consequence  and  a  condition  of  our  material 
and  social  progress. 

We  now  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  Mr. 
Macaulay's  writings,  beginning  vrith  a  notice 
of  his  collected'  contributions  to  the  Eiin- 
burgh  Beview.  These  embrace  an  extensive 
range  of  subjects.  They  are  scarcely  separ- 
able, according  to  the  title,  into  CrUical  and 
Mstorkal  JSsMySj  for  the  critical  are  neariy 
all  partially  historical  or  biographical,  and 
the  histoiioal  deal  oonriderably  in  criticism. 
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The  most  purely  critical  and  literacy  are  the 
before-mentioned  article  on  Milton,  the  t&- 
fiews  of  Moore's  lAft  of  ByroUf  Bosweli's 
Life  of  Johnson,  Horace  Walpok^s  Letters, 
Southey's  Colloquies  on  Society,  the  Diary 
and  Letters  of  Madame  d^Arbiay,  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Addison^  and  the  elaborate 
dissertationB  on  Lord  Baeon  and  ^  William 
Temple.  Among  the  professedly  historical 
essays,  the  most  notable  and  attractive  are 
those  on  Lord  Burleigh,  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
Lord  Clive,  and  Warren  Hastings.  These 
oontain  complete  and  finished  representations 
of  the  genius  and  characters  of  the  individu- 
als treated  of,  along  with  graphic  and  excel- 
lent descriptions  of  the  drcomstances  in 
which  they  lived  and  acted.  They  are  all 
striking  and  instructive  studies  of  human  nar 
tore,  and  are  not  only  memorable  for  the 
interest  of  personality  which  attaches  to  the 
subjects,  but  may  be  read  with  profit  for  their 
stores  of  valuable  information,  their  fiur  and 
impartial  estimates  of  diaracter,  and  th^ 
just  moral  judgments  aod  conclusions. 

Perhaps  the  first  quality  that  strikes  a 
reader  fresh  from  Macaulay's  pages,  is  the 
fulness  of  his  sympathy  with  genius.  Near- 
ly all  his  artides  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
have  been  devoted  to  great  men,  or  to  men 
who  hold  some  spedal  characteristic  position 
in  literature  or  history  by  virtue  of  their  ge- 
nius. Bacon,  Milton,  Bunyan,  Addison, 
Johnson,  Byron,  are  persons  of  widely  difier- 
ent  peculiarities  of  mental  constitution,  but 
bdng  all  unquestionably  possessed  of  what 
we  understand  by  genius,  they  are  severally 
and  individually  welcomed  vrith  the  warmest 
homage  and  appredation.  He  delights  to 
track  the  footsteps  of  the  bold  original  travel- 
lers in  the  realms  of  thought  and  power j  and 
glovrs  with  admiration  over  the  narrative  of 
their  discoveries.  The  things  that  interest  him 
most  are  the  great  strokes  of  character,  the 
subtile  graces  of  act  and  movement,  that  can- 
not be  imitated  or  repeated,  the  beauty  and 
the  gloiy  that  is  shed  from  the  presence  of  ex- 
alted intellects.  Before  the  high  throne  of 
superiority,  he  bows  his  head  with  reverence, 
and  extols,  with  a  glowing  and  rapturous  en- 
thosiaam,  the  mi^ty  he  venerates.  But  his 
worship  is  by  no  means  fanatical  or  supersti- 
tious ;  it  is  not  the  expression  of  a  mere  un- 
disceming  sentiment,  but  the  bold  and  fear^ 
less  admiration  of  a  mind  that  claims  relation- 
ship with  the  object  it  admires.  For  all 
manner    of   limitationa  *  and   impeifbotions, 


he  has  as  dear  and  just  a  recognition  as  he 
manifests  for  the  chairacteristiGs  of  excellency 
and  worthiness.  The  homage  he  pays  to 
genius  is  not  extended  to  its  f^lin^  or  defi- 
dendjBs  ;  nor  does  he  BuSSsr  the  moral  sense 
within  him  to  be  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of 
the  aberrations  and  eccentridties  by  which  it 
has  sometimes  been  disfigured.  To  the  Cao- 
sars  of  human  intelleet  he  would  render  the 
things  that  may  be  due  to  them ;  but  for 
every  violation  of  the  truth  and  justice,  for 
every  perversion  of  honor  or  integrity,  he 
relentiessly  brings  th«n  to  judgmicnt.  Not 
that  he  luis  no  generous  compasdon  for  the 
errors  of  the  tempted,  or  for  the  heedless  in- 
discretions into  which  the  inexperienced  and 
impetuous  may  chance  to  fall ;  but  knowing  the 
weight  and  the  solemnity  of  human  respond- 
bility,  he  dares  forbear  not,  even  in  the  natu- 
ral overflowings  of  his  mercy  towards  the 
offender,  to  vidt  his  oflbnces  with  condeoum- 
tion. 

This  Rhadamanthine  impartiality  is  illus- 
trated in  the  article  on  Bacon.  Whilst  he 
admiringly  extols  the  grandeurs  of  Bacon's 
intellect,  he  will  not  condescend  to  varnish 
the  rottenness  of  his  moral  reputation.  Hon- 
oring the  philosopher  and  the  thinker,  he 
yet  denounces  the  selfishness,  the  perfidy, 
and  the  meanness  of  the  man.  Neverthe- 
less, with  justice  he  discriminates  between 
the  acts  which  may  be  reckoned  instances  of 
personal  depravity,  and  those  that  were  dm- 
ply  adventitious  or  accessory  to  his  position, 
as  a  placeman  and  a  politician.  The  vices 
and  shortcomings  of  his  age  are  not  inconti* 
nentiy  charged  upon  the  head  of  the  individ- 
ual. Macaulay,  indeed,  discerns  in  Bacon 
two  separable  and  distinct  characters.  Under 
the  speculative  OBpoct,  the  man  is  to  be  ranked 
with  the  noblest  spedmens  of  his  race ; 
under  the  practical  and  personal  manifesta- 
tion, he  is  shown  to  have  had  very  much  in 
common  with  the  basest  and  most  unprind- 
pled.  "The  difibrence,"  says  Macaulay, 
"  between  the  soaring  angel  and  the  creeping 
snake  was  but  a  type  of  the  difierence  be- 
tween Bacon  the  philosopher  and  Bacon  the 
attorney-general  —  Bacon  seeking  for  truth 
and  Bacon  seeking  for  the  seals.  Those  who 
survey  only  one  half  of  his  character  may 
speak  of  him  with  unmixed  admiration,  or 
with  unmixed  contempt ;  but  those  only  judge 
of  him  correctly,  who  take  m  at  one  view 
Bacon  in  speculation  and  Bacon  in  action. 
They  will  have  no  difficulty  in  oomprehei^diog 
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how  one  and  ihe  same  man  should  hare  been 
far  before  his  age  and  far  behind  it  —  in  one 
line,  the  boldest  and  most  useful  of  innova^ 
tors  ;  in  another  line,  the  most  obstinate 
champion  of  the  foulest  abuses.  In  his  li- 
brary, all  his  rare  powers  were  under  the 
guidance  of  an  honest  ambition,  of  an  en- 
larged philanthropy,  of  a  sincere  love  of 
truth.  There,  no  temptation  drew  him  away 
from  the  right  course.  Thomas  Aquinas 
oould  pay  no  fees  —  Duns  Scotus  could  confer 
no  peerages  —  the  Master  of  the  Sentences 
had  no  rich  reversions  in  his  gifb.  Far  dif- 
ferent was  the  situation  of  the  great  philoso- 
pher, when  he  came  forth  from  his  study 
and  his  laboratory  to  mingle  with  the  crowd 
which  filled  the  galleries  of  Whitehall.  In 
all  that  crowd  there  was  no  man  equally 
qualified  to  render  great  and  lasting  services 
to  mankind.  But  in  all  that  crowd  there 
was  not  a  heart  more  set  on  things  which  no 
man  ought  to  suffer  to  be  necessary  to  his 
happiness  —  on  things  which  can  often  be 
obtained  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  integrity  and 
honor.  To  be  the  leader  of  the  human  race 
in  the  career  of  improvement  ^  to  found 
on  the  ruins  of  ancient  intellectual  dynasties 
a  more  prosperous  and  a  more  enduring  em- 
pire —  to  be  revered  by  the  latent  generations 
as  the  most  illustrious  among  the  benefactors 
of  mankind ;  all  this  was  within  his  reach. 
But  all  this  availed  him  nothing  while  some 
quibbling  special  pleader  was  promoted 
before  him  to  the  bench  —  while  some  heavy 
country  gentleman  took  precedence  of  him, 
by  virtue  of  a  purchased  coronet  —  while 
some  pander,  happy  in  a  fair  wife,  could  ob- 
tain a  more  cordial*  salute  from  Buckingham 
-awhile  some  bufibon,  versed  in  all  the  latest 
■oandal  of  the  court,  could  draw  a  louder 
laugh  from  James.'*  Further  on,  our  author 
ados  :  **  Had  his  life  been  passed  in  literary 
retirement,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
deserved  to  be  considered,  not  only  as  a  great 
philosopher,  but  as  a  worthy  and  goo^t-natured 
member  of  society.  But  neither  his  princi- 
ple nor  his  spirit  was  such  as  could  be 
trusted,  when  strong  temptations  were  to  be 
resisted,  and  serious  dangers  to  be  braved." 
This  wide  discrepancy  between  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  ekments  of  Bacon  *s  nature 
is  a  thing  to  be  lamented ;  but  being  undeni- 
ably a  fact,  it  cannot  rightly  be  overlooked 
in  our  estimation  of  his  greatness.  Bat  it 
is  precisely  the  thing  whion  a  less  bold  and 
oo£Kiientioa8oritio,1o  iMgely  Bjmpathiiing 
withBaoon*s  genius,  would  nave  been  tempted 
to  explain  away.  This  was,  indeed,  the 
course  pursued  by  Mr.  Basil  Montagu  in  his 
life  of  the  great  philosopher,  and  is  the  very 
thing  which  impairs  the  worth  of  that  other- 
wise valuable  and  carefiilly-composed  biogra- 
phy. Mr.  Macaulay  is,  accordingly,  a  much 
Mnr  guide  to  the  study  of  Bacon's  history 


and  character,  than  any  one  oould  be  wh^ 
approaches  the  subject  in  the  attitude  of  a 
partisan.  The  position  taken  by  Mr.  Mon- 
tagu is  that  of  an  advocate,  who  conceives 
himself  called  upon  to  exculpate  his  client 
from  all  suspicion  of  blame  :  Mr.  Macaulay, 
more  appropriately,  assumes  the  functions  of 
a  judge,  who,  hearing  and  investigating  the  en- 
tire case,  pronounces  a  decision  according  to 
the  evidence.  So  just  an  apprehension  of  thm 
lights  and  shades  of  character  as  is  indicated 
in  the  sentences  just  quoted,  and  appears 
still  more  abundantly  throughout  the  article, 
seems  to  us  to  mark  Macaulay  as  a  writer 
admirably  qualified  for  faithful  and  impar^ 
tial  criticism  of  character.  Another  quality 
which  well  befits  him  in  this  capacity,  is  his 
considerate  and  honorable  candor  towards 
honestly-intentioned  persons  with  whom  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  differ  in  opinion.  There 
are  some  remarks  in  this  same  article  on 
Bacon,  which  may  be  not  inaptly  cited,  by 
way  of  showing  how  gently  he  is  disposed  to 
deal  with  the  unconscious  exaggerations  and 
misjudgments  of  those  admirers  of  the  illus* 
trious  who  are  apt  to  be  unduly  ardent,  and 
not  sufficiency  oiscriminatin^.  Speaking  of 
the  difficulty  ther6  is  in  treatmg,  with  strict 
impartiality,  of  the  memories  of  men  who 
have  been  in  any  manner  benefactors  of  their 
kind,  he  observes  :  — 

**  There  is  scarcely  any  delusion  which  has 
a  better  claim  to  be  indulgently  treated,  thaa 
that  under  the  influence  of  which  a  man  a»- 
cribes  every  moral  excellence  to  those  who 
have  left  imperishable  monuments  of  their 
genius.  The  causes  of  this  error  lie  deep  in 
the  inmost  recesses  of  human  nature.  We 
are  all  inclined  to  judge  of  others  as  we  find 
them.  Our  estimate  of  a  character  always 
depends  much  on  the  manner  in  which  thai 
character  afiects  our  interests  and  passions. 
We  find  it  difficult  to  think  well  of  those  by 
whom  we  are  thwarted  or  depressed ;  and 
we  are  ready  to  admit  every  excuse  for  the 
vices  of  those  who  are  useful  or  agreeable  to 
us.  This  is,  we  believe,  one  of  those  illu- 
sions to  which  the  whole  human  race  is  sub- 
ject, and  whieh  experience  and  reflection  can 
only  partially  remove.  It  is,  in  the  phrase- 
ology of  Bacon,  one  of  the  idola  tribus.* 
Uence  it  is  that  the  moral  character  of  a 
man  eminent  in  letters  or  in  the  fine  arts 
is  treated,  often  by  contemporaries,  almost 
always  by  posterity,  with  extraordinary  ten- 
derness. The  world  derives  pleasure  and  ad- 
vantage from  the  performances  of  such  a  man. 
The  number  of  those  who  sufier  by  his  per- 
sonal vices  is  small,  even  in  his  own  time, 
when  compared  with  the  number  of  those  to 
whom  his  talente  are  a  source  of  gratifica- 
Uon.    In  a  few  years,  all  those  whom  he  has 

*  Idols  or  illusions  ^f  the  tribe  or  speeles* 
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injured  disappear ;  bat  his  works  remun,  and 
are  a  sooroe  of  delight  to  millions.  The  gen- 
ius  of  Sallust  is  still  with  us ;  but  the  r^u- 
midians  whom  he  plundered,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate husbands  who  caught  him  in  their 
houses  at  unseasonable  hours,  are  forgotten. 
We  suffer  ourseWes  to  be  delighted  by  the 
keenness  of  Clarendon's  observation,  and  by 
the  sober  majesty  of  his  style,  till  we  forget 
the  oppressor  and  the  bigot  in  the  historian. 
Ffdstaff  and  Tom  Jones  have  survived  the 
gamekeepers  whom  Shakspeare  cudgelled,  and 
the  landladies  whom  Fieldins  bilked.  A 
great  writer  is  the  friend  and  benefactor  of 
nis  readers;  and  they  cannot  but jud^  of 
bim  under  the  deluding  influence  of  friend- 
ship and  gratitude.  We  all  know  how  unwill- 
ing we  are  to  admit  the  truth  of  any  dis- 
graceful sto^  about  a  person  whose  society 
we  like,  and  from  whom  we  have  received 
favors;  how  Ions  we  struggle  against  evi- 
dence —  how  fondly,  when  Uie  facts  cannot 
be  disputed,  we  cling  to  the  hope  that  there 
may  be  some  explanation  or  some  extenuating 
circumstance  with  which  we  are  unacquaint- 
ed. Just  such  is  the  feeling  which  a  man 
of  liberal  education  naturally  entertains 
towards  the  great  minds  of  former  ages.  The 
debt  which  he  owes  to  them  is  incalculable. 
They  have  guided  him  to  truth  —  they  have 
filled  his  mind  with  noble  and  graceful  images 
—they  have  stood  by  him  in  all  vicissitudes, 
oomforters  in  sorrow,  nurses  in  sickness,  com- 
panions in  solitude.  These  friendships  are 
exposed  to  no  danger  from  the  occurrences  by 
which  other  attachments  are  weakened  or 
dissolved.  Time  glides  on,  fortune  is  incon- 
stant, tempers  are  soured,  bonds  which 
seemed  indissoluble  are  daily  sundered  by 
interest,  by  emulation,  or  by  caprice.  But 
no  such  cause  can  aSect  the  silent  converse 
which  we  hold  with  the  highest  human  in- 
tellects. That  placid  intercourse  is  disturbed 
by  no  jealousies  or  resentments.  These  are 
the  old  friends  who  are  never  seen  with  new 
faces,  who  are  the  same  in  wealth  and  in 
poverty,  in  glory  and  in  obscurity.  .  .  .  Noth- 
ing, then,  can  be  more  natural,  than  that  a 
person  endowed  with  sensibility  and  imagi- 
nation should  entertain  a  respectful  and  af- 
fectionate feeling  towards  those  great  men 
with  whose  minds  he  holds  daily  communion. 
Yet,"  he  continues,  with  a  just  consideration 
for  what  can  be  advanced  on  the  other  side, 
**  nothing  can  bo  more  certain,  than  that  such 
men  have  not  always  deserved  to  be  regarded 
with  respect  or  afiection.  Some  writers, 
whose  works  will  continue  to  instruct  and 
delight  mankind  to  the  remotest  ages,  have 
been  placed  in  such  situations  that  their  ac- 
tions and  motives  are  as  well  known  to  us  as 
the  actions  and  motives  of  one  human  being 
can  be  known  to  another;  and  unhappily 
their  conduct  has  not  always  been  sucn  as 


an  impartial"  judge  can   contemplate    with 
approbation." 

These  last  remarks  have  obtained  ample  and 
varied  illustration  in  Mr.  Macaulay's  disauisi- 
tions.  As  a  reviewer,  notwithstanding,  he  is 
apt  to  be  very  hard  upon  dunces,  and  indeed 
seems  not  disinclined  to  hunt  them  out  of  the 
provinces  of  literature,  without  benefit  of 
clergy.  The  measure  he  dealt  some  years 
ago  to  a  celebrated  writer  of  verse,  whose 
works  have  gone  through  numerous  editions, 
is  a  memorable  instance  of  the  severity  of 
which  he  is  capable  on  fit  occasions.  The 
gentleman  in  question  is  the  well-known  au- 
thor of  Satan  f  and  the  Omnipresence  of  the 
Deity f  and  also  of  several  other  works  that 
have  been  more  or  less  popular  with  a  consid- 
erable class  of  readers.  Mr.  Macaulay,  we 
think  wrongly,  ascribed  his  incomprehensible 
success  to  the  agency  of  pu&ry.  This  stim- 
ulant to  notoriety  may  have  been  concerned  in 
it,*  but  we  fancy  it  is  in  great  part  attributa- 
ble to  that  likins  for  inflated  metaphor  and 
sounding  phraseology,  so  commonly  ooservable 
in  common  minds.  The  vulear  melodramas 
that  are  represented  in  the  inferior  London 
theatres,  meet  with  a  correspondingly  vul^, 
but  a  very  hearty  and  undeniable  approbation. 
Such  compositions  as  Satan,  and  others  of  the 
class,  might  in  like  manner  find  some  natural 
admirers.  Pu£^t  might  have  carried  Mr. 
Montgomery  hastily  through  two  or  three  edi- 
tions, but  it  would  be  haraly  a  sufficient  mo- 
tive power  to  bear  him  triumphantly  forward 
to  a  oozen.  However,  believing  the  cause  to 
be  simple  puflfery,  Mr.  Macaulay  sets  himself 
to  expose  and  denounce  it,  and  then  rigorously 
analyzes  Mr.  Montgomery's  pretensions.  The 
unsparing  critic  convicts  him  of  nearly  all  the 
poetical  sins  a  man  could  possibly  commit. 
*'  His  writing,"  says  he,  *'  bears  the  same  re- 
lation to  poetry  which  a  Turkey-carpet  bears 
to  a  picture.  There  are  colors  in  a  Turkey- 
carpet  out  of  which  a  picture  might  bo  made  ; 
there  are  words  in  Mr.  Montgomery's  writing 
which,  when  disposed  in  certain  orders  and 
combinations,  have  made,  and  will  again  make, 
good  poetry.  But  as  they  now  stand,  they 
seem  to  be  put  together  on  principle,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  no  image  of  anything  *  in 
the  heavens  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or 
in  the  waters  under  the  earth . ' "  He  convicts 
him  of  the  grossest  plagiarism,  of  false  taste, 
of  an  irreverent  handling  of  sacred  things,  of 
confusion  of  imagery,  of  inflation  of  style  and 

Shraseology»  of  absurd  personification  and  re* 
ection,  or  spoiling  almost  everything  he  pil- 
fers, of  violating  even  the  common  rules  of 
syntax ;  and  then,  having,  as  it  were,  turned 
him  utterly  inside  out,  and  exposed  the  bom- 
bastic patchwork  with  which  he  has  clothed 
his  intellectual  insignificancy,  he  finally  dis- 
Blisses  him  with  a  bland  and  gentlemanly  con- 
tempt.   On  reading  such  a  criticism,  a  man 
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is  apt  to  thank  his  stars  that  he  neyer  fancied 
himself  a  poet. 

But  it  is  not  always  in  a  sfyle  so  truculent 
that  Mr.  Macaulay  treats  an  incompetent  or 
pompous  author.  If  the  author  be  onljr  un- 
gainly, or  innocently  oommonphice,  his  judg- 
ment of  him  may  not  the  less  positiyely  ez- 
pesB  disapprobation ;  but  the  manner  in  which 
lie  conveys  it  is  more  gentle,  and  not  so  em- 
phatically contemptuous.  Yet  we  scarcely 
Know  which  might  be  the  more  difficult  to 
bear — his  sharp  castij^tions,  or  the  provok- 
ing complacency  of  his  milder  disapproval. 
He  has  a  habit  of  what  may  be  called  pleasant 
depreciation,  which  has  often  a  very  damaging 
efiact.  Here  is  a  short  extractable  passage, 
which  will  serve,  better  than  any  remarks,  to 
illustrate  what  we  mean.  The  sulject  under 
review  is  the  Memoirs  of  Lord  Burleigh^  ed- 
ited by  Dr.  Nares,  some  time  Regius  Professor 
of  Modem  History  at  Oxford  ;  and  in  intro- 
dttoin|r  the  work  to  his  readers,  Mr.  Macaulity 
thus  describes  it :  — 

'*The  work  of  Dr.  Nares  has  filled  us  with 
Astonishment  similar  to  that  which  Captain 
Gulliver  felt  when  first  he  landed  in  Brob- 
dignag,  and  saw  com  as  high  as  the  oaks  in 
the  New  Forest,  thimbles  as  large  as  buckets, 
and  vrrens  of  the  bulk  of  turkeys.  The  whole 
book,  and  every  component  part  of  it,  is  on  a 
gigantic  scale.  The  title  is  as  long  as  an  ordi- 
nary pre&ce ;  the  prefatory  matter  would 
fiimisn  out  an  ordinary  book ;  and  the  book 
contains  as  much  reading  as  an  ordinary  li- 
brary. We  cannot  sum  up  the  merits  of  the 
stupendous  mass  of  paper  which  lies  before 
us,  better  than  by  sayme,  that  it  consists  of 
about  2000  closely-printed  ouarto  pages,  that 
it  occupies  1500  inches  cubic  measure,  and 
'that  it  weighs  six  ty  pounds  avoirdupois .  Such 
a  book  might,  before  the  delu^je,  have  been 
considered  as  light  reading  by  Hilpa  and  Shal- 
lom.  But  unhappily  the  life  of  man  is  now 
threescore  years  and  ten  ;  and  we  cannot  but 
think  it  somewhat  un&ir  in  Dr.  Nares  to  de- 
mand from  us  so  large  a  portion  of  so  short  an 
existence. 

*'  Crompared  with  the  labor  of  reading 
through  these  volumes,  all  other  labor,  the 
labor  of  thieves  on  the  tread-mill,  of  children 
in  fiictories,  of  negroes  in  sunir-plantations, 
is  an  agreeable  recreation.  There  was,  it  is 
said,  a  criminal  in  Italy  who  was  sufiered  to 
make  his  choice  between  Guiociardini  and  the 
gallevs.  He  chose  the  history.  But  the  war 
of  Fisia  was  too  much  for  him.  He  chaneed 
his  mind,  and  went  to  the  oar.  Guicciardini, 
though  certainly  not  the  most  amusing  of 
writers,  is  a  Herodotus  or  a  Froi'ssart  when 
compared  with  Dr.  Nares.  It  is  not  merely 
in  bulk,  but  in  specific  gravity,  also,  that 
these  memoirs  exceed  all  other  human  compor 
utions.  On  every  subject  which  the  professor 
discusses,  he  produces  three  times  as  many 


pages  as  another  man ;  and  one  of  his  I^gM 
is  as  tedious  as  another  man*s  three.  His 
book  is  swelled  to  its  vast  dimensions  by  end- 
less repetitions,  by  episodes  which  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  main  action,  bv  quotations 
firom  books  which  are  in  ever^  circuUting  li- 
brary, and  by  reflections  which,  when  they 
happen  to  be  just,  are  so  obvious,  that  they 
must  necessarily  occur  to  the  mind  of  every 
reader.  He  employs  More  words  in  expoun(l- 
in^  and  defending. a  trurera,  than  any  other 
writer  would  employ  in  supporting  a  paradox. 
Of  the  mles  of  historical  perspective  he  has 
not  the  faintest  notion .  There  is  nei  ther  fore- 
ground nor  background  in  his  delineation. 
The  wars  of  Charles  V.  in  Germany  are  de- 
tailed at  almost  as  much  length  as  in  Robert- 
son's life  Qf  that  prince.  The  troubles  of 
Scotland  aro  rolated  as  fuUr  as  in  M'Crie*B 
Life  of  John  Knox,  It  would  be  most  unjust 
to  deny,  that  Dr.  Nares  is  a  man  of  great  in- 
dustry and  research  ;  but  he  is  so  utterly  in- 
competent to  arrange  the  materials  which  he 
has  collected,  that  he  might  as  well  have  left 
them  in  their  original  repositories.'* 

Dr.  Nares  appears  to  be  one  of  those  he&ry 
and  pains-taking  authors,  whom  the  Germans 
are  accustomea  to  call  ^*  literary  hod-men." 
Nevertheless,  we  conceive  some  moderate  de* 
gree  of  praise  is  due  to  him,  inasmuch  as  he 
undoubtedly  brought  together,  in  three  suffir 
cient  volumes,  the  whole  or  chief  materials 
out  of  which  Mr.  Macaulay  raised  his  own 
elegant  monument,  in  commemoration  of  But' 
leigh  and  his  Times,  This  paper  is  an  excel* 
lent  specimen  of  our  author^s  science  of  com- 
position ;  for,  with  Mr.  Macaulay,  as  with  all 
good  writers,  composition  is  a  science,  and 
thereforo  requirina^  the  observance  of  approprif> 
ate  mles  and  pnnciples.  Among  his  most 
prominent  characteristics  may  be  noted  his 
raro  powers  of  roprosentation.  He  sketches  a 
bioeraphy,  or  ronders  an  episode  in  histotj, 
with  the  lightest  and  graceiulest  efibct,  often 
throwing  a  charm  and  an  interest  around  par- 
ticulars which,  in .  the  hands  of  a  meaner 
writer,  would  be  simply  tame  and  tedious. 
And  then,  when  the  subject-matter  chances  to 
be  interostine,  the  masterly  skill  with  which 
he  adapts  and  sets  it  forth,  imparts  to  it  addi- 
tional attractions.  There  is  scarcely  any  more 
delightful  reading  in  the  laneuage  than  Ma» 
cauhiy's  rapid  and  airy  sketches  of  the  lives 
of  authors  and  distinguished  statesmen  ;  so 
full  of  information,  yet  so  light  and  sparkling 
in  manner,  so  choicely  seasoned  with  anecdote 
and  historical  allusion,  so  complete  in  all  the 
essentials  which  go  to  form  a  vivid  roprosen- 
tation of  character,  events,  and  circumstances. 
These  portions  of  his  works  are  perfect  pic- 
tures of  the  customs,  modes  of  thought,  and 
ways  of  living,  of  former  generations.  Thus, 
in  the  review  of  Burleigh  and  his  TimeSy  we 
have  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  con- 
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tMoporaiy  contesfe  beitween  RomaniBts  aod 
IVoteBtants,  depicted  in  a  way  that  shows  an 
intimate  familiarity  with  the  principles,  prej- 
udices, and  policy  of  the  period.  In  Bacon, 
we  obtain  not  only  a  just  and  authentic  Yiew 
of  his  personal  acts  and  character,  but  a  clear 
and  intelligible  insight  into  the  general  aspects 
of  the  age,  as  manifested  in  the  culture  and 
prevalent  morality  of  courtiers  and  public 
men,  along  with  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  state  of  science  and  opinion.  A  paper  on 
the  Cormc  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration^  in- 
troduces us,  as  it  were,  bodily  into  the  society 
in  which  Wvcherlejr  and  Gongreve  lived  and 
moved  and  oad  their  being,  and  which  they 
have  so  wittily  and  licentiouslv  represented  in 
their  comedies.  And  so  on,  throughout  these 
criticisms  generally,  we  have  the  persons  of 
whom  they  treat,  and  the  circumstances  and 
environment  in  which  they  flourished,  repro- 
duced and  brought  vividly  before  us,  in  bril- 
liant and  picturesque  descriptions,  as  pleasant 
and  entertaining  as  any  in  the  novels  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  The  liveliness  and  grace  with 
which  Macaulay  represents  reality,  is  almost 
u  fascinating  and  perfect  in  its  vrav,  as  is 
the  admirable  **  imitation  of  reality  '^  in  the 
fictions  of  the  novelist. 

Another  prominent  quality  of  Macaulay's 
writing  is  his  adroit  use  of  facts  in  support 
•f  his  conclusions.  A  fact  in  his  hands  is  not 
a  mere  isolated  piece  of  information,  but  is 
made  to  serve  for  the  illustration  of  great 
truths,  or  for  the  enforcement  of  particular 
acts  of  duty.  He  often  conducts  an  argument 
almost  wholly  by  a  judicious  manhaUins  of 
facts,  throwing  in  scf^oely  any  additional  re- 
mark, beyond  such  as  may  be  needed  to  link 
them  logically  together.  Of  their  proper  val- 
ue and  application,  he  entertains  a  very  clear 
conception.  In  treating  of  any  subject,  he 
perceives  at  a  glance  what  particular  &ct8 
possess  importance,  and  how  tney  can  be  most 
effectively  embodied  in  a  description,  or  made 
available  for  the  ends  of  a  discussion.  In  this 
respect,  he  shows  himself  one  of  the  finest  lit- 
erary artists  of  the  age ;  no  one  can  have  a 
clearer  recognition  of  what  a  fiict  is  worth,  or 
more,  appropriately  apply  it  to  his  purposes. 
It  has  not  escaped  him,  that  ordinary  writers 
are  very  defective  in  this  useful  qualification. 
**  Many  writers,"  says  he,  **  seem  never  to 
have  considered  on  what  the  historical  impoi^ 
tunoe  of  an  event  depends.  They  seem  not 
to  be  aware  that  the  importance  of  a  fiust, 
when  that  fact  is  considered  with  reference  to 
its  immediate  efl^ts,  and  the  importance  of 
the  same  fact,  when  that  fact  is  considered  as 
part  of  the  materials  for  the  construction  of  a 
science,  are  two  very  different  things.  The 
quantity  of  good  or  evil  which  a  transaction 
prodiices,  is  by  no  means  necessarilv  propor- 
tioned to  the  quantity  of  light  which  that 


transaction  aflbrds  as  to  the  way  in  which 
good  or  evil  may  hereafter  be  produced.  The 
poisoning  of  an  emperor  is  m  mie  sense  a 
rar  more  serious  matter  than  the  poison* 
ing  of  a  rat.  But  the  poisoning  or  a  rat 
uuy  be  an  em  iu  chemistry;  and  an  em- 
peror  may  be  poisoned  by  such  ordinary  means, 
and  with  such  ordinary  symptoms,  that  no 
scientific  journal  would  notice  the  occurrence. 
An  action  for  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  is 
in  one  sense  a  more  momentous  aflair  than  aa 
action  for  fifty  pounds.  But  it  by  no  meana 
follows,  that  the  learned  gentlemen  who  re- 
port the  proceedings  of  tne  courts  of  law, 
ought  to  give  a  fuller  account  of  an  action  for 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  than  of  an  action 
for  fifty  pounds.  For  a  cause  in  which  a  laieo' 
sum  is  at  stake,  may  be  important  only  to  the 
particular  [daintiff  and  the  particular  defend* 
ant.  A  cause,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  a 
small  sum  is  at  stake,  may  establish  soma* 
great  principle  interesting  to  half  the  families 
m  the  kingdom.  The  case  is  exactly  the  same 
with  that  class  of  subjects  of  which  historians 
treat.  To  an  Athenian,  in  the  time  of  the: 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  result  of  the  battle  of 
Delium  was  far  more  important  than  the  fiitt' 
of  the  oomedy  of  The  Knights.  But  to  us,  the 
fact  that  the  comedy  of  The  Knights  vra» 
brought  on  the  Athenian  stage  with  success, 
is  fiir  more  important  than  the  fact  that  the 
Athenian  phalanx  gave  way  at  Delium. 
Neither  the  one  event  nor  the  other  has  now 
any  intrinsic  importance.  We  are  in  no  dan- 
ger of  being  speared  by  the  Thebans.  We  are 
not  quiiied  in  The  Anights.  To  us,  the  im- 
portance of  both  events  consists  in  the  value 
of  the  general  truth  which  is  to  be  learned 
from  them.  What  general  truth  do  we  learn 
from  the  accounts  which  have  come  down  t& 
us  of  the  battle  of  Delium  ?  Very  little  more 
than  this  :  that  when  two  armies  fiight,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  one  of  them  will  be  very 
soundly  beaten — a  truth  which  it  would  not, 
we  apprehend,  be  difficult  to  establish,  even  if 
all  memory  of  the  battle  of  Delium  were  los4 
among  men.  But  a  man  who  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  the  comedy  of  T%e  Knights, 
and  vrith  the  history  of  that  oomedy,  at  once 
feels  his  mind  enlarged.  Society  is  presented 
to  him  under  a  new  aspect.  lie  may  have 
read  and  travelled  much ;  he  may  have  visited 
all  the  oountries  of  Europe,  and  the  civilised 
nations  of  the  East ;  he  may  have  observed 
the  manners  of  many  barbuous  races  ;  bufr 
here  is  something  altogether  difihrent  from, 
everything  which  he  has  seen,  either  among 
polished  men  or  among  savages.  Here  is  iv 
oommunity  politically,  intellectually,  and  mor- 
ally unlike  any  other  community  of  which  he 
has  the  means  of  forming  an  opinion.  This 
is  the  really  precious  part  of  history,  the  com. 
which  some  threshers  carefully  sever  firom  thQ 
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diaff,  for  the  pnrpose  of  gathering  the  cbaff  into 
the  garner,  and  flinging  the  corn  into  the  fire.  "* 
The  distinction  here  indicated  respecting 
the  Bignificancjr  of  facts,  and  their  dependency 
and  relations,  is  one  which  Mr.  Macaulay  ap- 
pears to  have  studiously  observed  in  his  own 
writings.  In  all  his  biographical  delineations, 
be  senses,  as  we  said,  upon  whatsoever  is  in- 
trinsically essential  to  the  portraiture  of  the 
individual ;  and  on  whatever,  in  the  way  of 
event  or  circumstance,  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  his  character,  or  the  advance- 
ment or  diversification  of  his  fortunes.  In 
his  historical  criticisms,  he  aims,  in  like  man- 
ner, at  presenting  an  image  of  the  times  to 
which  his  inquiries  belong — regarding  not 
so  much  what  is  styled  **  the  dignity  of  his- 
tory," as  what  tends  to  exhibit  the  actual 
form  and  features  of  society.  Thus,  the  love- 
letters  of  Lady  Temple  are,  in  his  estimation, 
of  more  importance  than  the  government  dis- 
patches, or  the  records  of  parliamentarv  de- 
bates, belonging  to  the  era ;  inasmucn  as, 
*'  of  that  information  for  the  sake  of  which 
alone  it  is  worth  while  to  study  remote  events, ' ' 
a  great  deal  more  is  to  be  derived  from  such  a 
set  of  letters,  than  could  ever  be  extracted 
from  ten  times  their  bulk  of  ordinary  state- 
papers.  '*  To  us,  surely,"  says  he,  **  it  is  as 
useful  to  know  how  the  young  ladies  of  Eng- 
land employed  themselves  a  hundred  and 
eighty  years  ago,  how  far  their  minds  were 
cultivated,  what  were  their  favorite  studies, 
what  degree  of  liberty  was  allowed  to  them, 
what  use  they  made  of  that  liberty,  what  ao- 
oomplishments  they  most  valued  in  men,  and 
what  proofs  of  tenderness  delicacy  permitted 
them  to  give  to  favored  suitors  —  as  to  know 
all  about  the  seizure  of  Franche  Comt^,  and 
the  treaty  of  Nimeguen.  The  mutual  rela- 
tions of  the  two  sexes  seem  to  us  to  be  at 
least  as  important  as  the  mutual  relations  of 
any  two  governments  in  the  world ;  and  a 
series  of  letters,  written  by  a  virtuous,  amia- 
ble, and  sensible  girl,  and  intended  for  the 
eve  of  her  lover  alone,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  relations  of  the  sexes  ; 
whereas  it  is  perfectly  possible,  as  all  who 
have  made  any  historical  researches  can  at- 
test, to  read  bale  after  bale  of  dispatches  and 
grotocols,  without  catching  any  glimpse  of 
zht  about  the  relations  of  governments." 
We  mieht  point  to  many  passages  in  these 
essays,  illustrative  of  the  tact  and  ingenuity 
with  which  the  author  selects  and  reproduces 
the  facts  he  has  to  deal  with,  and  ot  the  in- 
variable felicity  with  which  he  turns  them  to 
account,  whether  in  the  construction  of  a  nar- 
rative or  in  the  development  of  an  argument ; 
but,  for  present  purposes,  it  mav  be  sufficient 
to  state,  generally,  that  a  skilful  adaptation 
of  matters  of  fact  is  one  of  the  prominent 

*  Easay  on  Sir  William  Temple. 


qualities  of  bis  writing,  and  contributes 
largely  to  give  both  weight  and  entertainment 
to  his  productions. 

The  amount  of  instruction  to  be  gathered 
firom  Mr.  Macaulay's  criticisms  is  very  con- 
siderable, though  their  value  in  this  respect 
will  depend  on  the  previous  intelligence  of 
the  reaaer.  To  persons  already  conversant 
with  literature,  and  the  lives  and  actions  of 
men  of  note  connected  with  our  history,  they 
do  not  present  much  that  is  new  in  the  way 
of  information ;  while  to  such  as  are  but  in- 
diffisrently  acquainted  with  these  topics,  they 
may  seem  to  make  too  ^reat  a  demand  upon 
the  reader's  knowledge,  in  the  multiplicity  of 
their  allusions,  and  in  the  implied  assumption 
of  the  author,  that  the  matters  he  is  treating 
of  are  more  or  less  matters  of  familiarity. 
They  are,  indeed,  addressed  to  persons  of  liV 
eral  education,  and  presuppose  or  take  for 
granted  such  an  extent  of  general  knowledge 
as  is  usually  to  be  found  among  people  of  that 
description.  They  aim,  however,  at  present- 
ing more  accurate  and  complete  views  of  the 
subjects  handled  than  are  to  be  found  gener- 
ally prevailing.  They  are  aids  for  the  forma- 
tion of  opinion  on  questions  more  or  less  open 
to  discussion,  or  which  were  so  at  the  tim« 
when  the  writer  draw  attention  to  them.  We 
cannot  say  that  in  his  literary  criticisms  he  has 
anywhere  expounded  the  principles  of  literary 
art,  the  essential  nature  of  poetry,  or  any  of 
those  abstruse  assthetical  difficulties  with  wnich 
scientific  critics  have  of  late  years  been  con- 
cerned. No  such  collection  of  critical  maximi 
could  be  gathered  from  his  works  as  might  be 
collected  from  the  conversations,  the  autobiog- 
raphy, and  general  writings  of  the  German  poet 
Goethe.  It  is  in  the  purity  of  his  taste,  and 
in  the  clearness  of  his  understanding,  that  his 
critical  strength  is  most  apparent ;  and  it  ii 
mainly  on  these  that  he  rehes  in  forming  hi« 
judgments  of  an  author's  talents  and  perrorm- 
ances.  The  shape  which  his  judgments  oUsn 
take  is  simply  that  of  an  opinion ;  such  and 
such  a  thing  is  indicated  as  being  in  accord- 
ance with,  or  opposed  to,  his  inaividual  no«> 
tions  of  what  is  fitting  or  appropriate,  and 
sentence  is  pronounced  without  a  reference 
to  any  profounder  reasons.  But  he  displays, 
at  the  same  time,  so  natural  an  appreciation 
of  what  is  excellent,  and  so  ready  a  perception 
of  what  is  false  or  overstrained,  that  the  judg- 
ment given  is  generally  one  which  cannot  be 
set  aside,  or  at  least  will  be  only  open  to  some 
moderate  qualification.  This  apprehension  of 
whatever  is  true  or  beautiful,  and  the  instino- 
tive  distaste  for  the  contrary,  is  by  no  meant 
peculiar  to  Macaulay;  but  in  no  English 
writer  is  it  more  marked  or  palpable,  and  in 
few  has  it  been  cultivated  to  a  state  of  sudi 
perfection.  The  instructiveness  of  his  writ- 
ings is  as  much  apparent  in  the  influenot 
I  they  are  calculated  to  exert  on  the  intelleotaal 
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perceptions,  as  in  the  amoant  of  informatioa 
they  convey,  or  the  service  to  be  derived  from 
them  in  the  way  of  developing  the  understand- 
ing. Indeed,  m  all  these  respects  they  are 
eminently  instractive,  and  can  be  oonfiaently 
recommended  to  the  notice  of  all  persons  de- 
sirous of  furthering  their  education. 

A  slight  tendency  to  paradox  is  observable 
in  some  of  the  disouisitions  of  our  author. 
For  instance,  in  tne  review  of  Boswell's 
Ltfe  of  Johnson,  he  says,  that  if  Boswell  *'  had 
not  been  a  great  fool,  he  would  never  have 
been  a  great  writer.''  This  assertion  he  sup- 
ports by  such  remarks  as  these :  *^  Without 
all  the  qualities  which  made  him  the  jest  and 
the  torment  of  those  among  whom  he  lived, 
without  the  officiousness,  the  inquisitiveness, 
the  effrontery,  the  toad-eating,  the  insensi- 
bility to  all  reproof,  he  never  could  have  pro- 
duced so  excellent  a  book.  ...  Of  the 
talents  which  ordinarily  raise  men  to  eminence 
ns  writers,  Boswell  had  absolutely  none. 
There  is  not  in  all  bis  books  a  single  remark 
of  his  own  on  literature,  politics,  religion,  or 
society,  which  is  not  either  commonplace  or 
absurd.  .  .  He  has  reported  innumerable 
observations  made  by  himself  in  the  course  of 
conversation.  Of  these  observations,  we  do  not 
remember  one  which  is  above  the  intellectual 
CJi^pocity  of  a  boy  of  fifteen.  He  has  printed 
many  of  his  own  letters,  and  in  these  letters 
be  is  always  ranting  or  twaddling.  Logic, 
eloquence,  wit,  taste,  all  those  things  which 
are  generally  considered  as  making  a  book 
valuable,  were  utterly  wanting  to  him.  He 
had,  indeed,  a  quick  observation  and  a  reten- 
tive meniory.  These  qualities,  if  he  had  been 
a  man  of  sense  and  virtue,  would  scarcely  of 
themselves  have  sufficed  to  make  him  con- 
spicuous; but  because  he  was  a  dunce,  a 
parasite,  and  a  coxcomb,  they  have  made  him 
immortal. "  This  is  sufficiently  smart  writing, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  particularly 
cood  criticism.  It  could  not  be  in  virtue  of 
his  being  ''  a  dunce,  a  parasite,  and  a  cox- 
comb," that  Boswell  was  qualified  to  write 
one  of  the  best  books  in  the  language;  this 
hypothesis  carries  its  own  refutation  on  the 
face  of  it.  It  is  one  of  the  plainest  of  all 
truisms,  that  sheer  badness  cannot,  by  the 
nature  of  it,  produce  anything  that  is  good. 
As  Mr.  Corlyle  haa  observed  in  relation  to 
this  matter :  '*  Bad  is  by  its  nature  nega- 
tive, and  can  do  nothing ;  whatsoever  enables 
us  to  do  anything  is  by  its  very  nature  goody 
The  power  of  doing  may  be  perverted  or  mis- 
applied ;  but  in  regard  to  Boswell's  book,  it 
is  not  admitted  that  this  has  been  the  case. 
On  the  contrary,  the  work  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  excellent.  We  must  hold, 
therefore,  with  Carlyle,  that  *<  Boswell  wrote 
a  good  book  because  he  had  a  heart  and  an 
eye  to  discern  wisdom,  and  an  utterance  to 
redder  it  forth  ;  because  of  his  free  insight, 


his  lively  talent ;  above  all,  of  his  love  and 
childlike  open-mindedness.  His  sneaking 
sycophancies,  his  greediness  and  forwardness, 
whatever  was  bestial  and  earthy  in  him,  are 
so  many  blemishes  in  his  book,  which  still 
disturb  us  in  its  clearness ;  wholly  hinder- 
ances,  not  helps.  Towards  Johnson,  how- 
ever, his  feeling  was  not  sycophancy,  which  is 
the  lowest,  but  reverence,  which  is  the  highest 
of  human  feelings.  None  but  a  reverent  man 
—  which  so  unspeakably  few  are  —  could  have 
found  his  wa^  from  BoswelPs  environment  to 
Johnson  ^s  ;  if  such  worahip  for  real  God-made 
superiors  showed  itself  also  as  worship  for 
apparent  tailor-made  superiors,  even  as 
hollow  interested  mouth -worship  for  such  --^ 
the  case,  in  this  composite  human  nature  of 
ours,  was  not  miraeulous,  the  more  the 
pity !  But  for  ourselves,  let  every  one  of  us 
cling  to  this  last  article  of  iaith,  and  know  il 
as  the  beginning  of  all  knowledge  worth  the 
name  —  that  neither  James  Bos  weirs  good 
book,  nor  any  other  good  thing,  in  any 
time  or  in  any  place,  was,  is,  or  can 
be  performed  by  any  man  in  virtue  of  his 
badness,  but  always  and  solely  in  spite  there- 
of.''* Carlyle  and  Macaulay  quite  a^e  io 
their  estimate  of  the  work,  both  considering 
it  as  being,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  in- 
teresting production  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
On  its  merits,  however,  it  would  here  be  out 
of  place  to  dwell.  We  have  referred  to  it  for 
the  sake  of  adducing  an  example  of  thai 
tendency  to  paradox  which  occasionally  ap- 
pears in  Mr.  Macaulay's  writings.  l£iving 
noticed  such  a  tendency,  it  will  be  but  fiiir  to 
jBay,  that,  generally  speaking,  his  paradoxes 
are  very  harmless.  They  rarely  amount  to  an 
actual  confounding  of  truth  and  error,  and 
need  never  very  far  mislead  an  intelligent  and 
open-minded  reader.  They  have  often  the 
air  of  deliberate  affectations,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  playful  eccentricities  of  a  lively 
mind,  which,  while  consciously  possessed  of 
power  to  restrain  and  command  the  fancy,  at 
times  sufiers  it  to  wander  into  little  tricks  of 
waywardness. 

The  quality  of  clearness  is  one  which  emi- 
nently distinguishes  Macaulay's  compositions^ 
It  is  this,  perhaps,  more  than  anything,  that 
makes  them  so  acceptable  to  the  popular  un- 
derstanding. There  are  no  important  diffi- 
culties to  master  before  they  can  be  enjoyed  ; 
there  is  nothing  perplexing  or  involved  to 
hinder  immediate  comprehension.  As  some- 
body has  said,  you  may  read  them  as  you  run. 
It  was  not  a  bad  notion  of  the  publisher,  to 
bring  them  out  in  a  form  suitable  for  railway 
entertainment.  They  are  admirably  adapted 
to  the  purpose  —  provided  you  happen  to  be 
one  to  whom  reading  on  the  railways  is  at  all 
a  possibility.    At  any  rate,  wherever  read, 

*  Carlylo'i  MisoeUanies,  rol.  iv.,  p.  41-2. 
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their  easy  and  graceful  perspicaitj  ie  pretW 
oertain  to  lead  jou  on  pleasantly  to  the  end, 
without  fatigue  or  prostration  of  the  faculties. 
Macaulay,  amon^  his  various  qualifications, 
possesses  the  highlypopular  art  which  he 
ascribes  to  Horace  Walpole  —  ''the  art  of 
writing  what  people  will  like  to  read."  He 
understands,  too,  that  if  people  are  to  be  ex- 
pected to  read,  with  any  satis&ction  to  them- 
selves, it  is  requisite  to  give  them  as  little 
trouble  as  possible  in  the  process.  This  con- 
dition of  successful  writing  he  has  carefully 
observed,  by  always  presenting  what  he  has 
to  say  in  a  form  of  perfect  clearness  and  pre- 
cision. Contrasting  his  bright  and  lucid 
pages  with  the  cumbrous  entanglements  of 
many  other  writers  of  mark  and  reputation, 
but  who  are  wanting  in  his  felicity  of  method 
and  expression,  it  may  be  seen  how  immeasur- 
ably superior  is  his  manner  to  theirs,  and  how 
largely  this  one  quality  of  clearness  contrib- 
utes to  the  plesflure  there  is  in  reading  what 
he  has  written. 

There  is  a  certain  refinement  in  Macaulay 's 
style,  which  forms  one  of  the  principal  at- 
tractions of  his  writings.  This  style  has 
undergone  some  changes  since  the  author 
began  to  write.  At  vst  elabcnrately  orna- 
mented, it  has  since  become  more  simple, 
thereby  im{)roving  in  ]M)int  of  vigor,  and  being 
no\(ise  diminished  in  its  beauty.  It  may  be 
said  to  be  distinguished  from  the  style  of 
other  writers  by  a  prevalent  sententiousness, 
A  sharp  epigrammatic  point,  rendering  it  at 
once  lively  and  effective  in  impression.  It 
has  an  air  of  naturalness,  combined  with  a 
regular  elegance  and  polish,  which  is  the 
result  of  art.  It  is  the  style  of  a  scholar  who 
has  contracted  no  pedantries,  and  of  a  man  of 
the  world,  who  is  a  perfect  master  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  men  of  the  world  like  to  be 
addressed.  It  is  full  of  idiomatic  turns  and 
phrases,  such  as  are  invariably  pleasing  to 
persons  of  strons^  sense,  and  of  simple,  un- 
affected tastes,  xet,  upon  occasion,  it  has  a 
certain  stateliness  of  march,  and  a  glitter  of 
antithesis,  which  impart  to  it  an  aspect  of 
greatsplendor,  and  agreeably  diversify  the  easy 
gracefulness  of  the  less  elaborate  passages, 
it  is  a  style  of  sufficient  flexibility  to  serve  for 
all  the  purposes  of  description,  narrative, 
soalysis,  ^miliar  illustration,  or  the  eloquent 
ezj^ression  of  felicitous  thoughts  and  ^oies 
—  indeed,  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  a 
Style  can  be  applied,  short  of  the  finer  kinds 
of  humor,  or  the  highest  flights  of  poetry. 
Macaulay  has  abundance  of  wit  and  pleas- 
antry, but  nothing  that  can  be  properly  called 
humor;  and  though  many  passages  in  his 
works  are  eminently  poetical,  he  is  not  en- 
dowed with  that  creative  imagination  which 
is  the  distinction  of  the  poet.  Ub  poetry,  aa 
we  shall  show  presently,  is  the  product  of  a 
leas  imposing  set  of   fiiculties  —  a  product 


exceedingly  ingenious  and  beautiful,  but  yet 
one  that  does  not  spring  from  the  sources  of 
an  impulsive  inspiration.  Macaulay  is,  never- 
theless, a  great  writer;  a  man  of  fin.ely- 
balanced  powers,  exqubitely  cultivated  ;  one 
in  whom  original  talent  and  acquired  accom- 
plishment are  most  successfully  combined,  and 
whose  literary  aohievemente  are  accordingly 
among  the  finest  and  most  perfect  of  his  gen- 
eration. In  all  the  subtile  graces  and  delicate 
felicities  of  style  which  depend  on  taste  and 
training,  he  is  unsurpassed.  Many  authors 
write  a  more  imposing  style,  and  there  may 
be  some  who  actually  surpass  him  in  particu- 
lar characteristics,  but  we  cannot  mention  one* 
in  whom  so  many  varied  excellences  are 
united ;  not  one  whose  style  presente  so  much 
force,  brilliancy,  and  purity  in  such  perfect 
combination. 

The  passages  already  quoted  from  his 
essays  will  serve  to  convey  some  notion  of 
the  style,  but  they  are  not  calculated  to  give 
a  fiiir  impression  of  ite  general  compass  and 
variety.  This,  indeed,  could  not  be  given  by 
an^  number  of  firagmento  such  as  we  are  able 
to  introduce  into  these  paees.  As  an  exam- 
ple, however,  of  the  polisned  simplicity  and 
elegant  elaboration  distinguishing  niB  manner 
when  employed  in  picturesque  and  vivid 
representation,  we  subjoin  an  additional  ex- 
tract—  one  which,  to  ourselves,  seems  very 
beautiful,  and  we  doubt  not  will  appear  so  to 
the  reader.  It  is  taken  from  a  review  of 
Southey's  edition  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress^ 
and  forms  a  sort  of  summary  of  the  incidente 
and  scenes  depicted  in  that  most  wonderful 
of  allegories.  "Worthy  old  Bunyan  —  "the 
prince  of  dreamers, ''as  Maginn  called  him — 
has  never  had  a  more  enthusiastic  and  un- 
qualified admirer  than  the  scholarly  and 
accomplished  critic,  who  thus  speaks  of  the 
imperishable  product  of  his  genius  : — 

"  The  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress  is,  that  it  is  the  only  work  of 
its  kind  which  possesses  a  strong  human  in- 
terest  That  wonderful  book, 

while  it  obtains  admiration  from  the  most 
fastidious  critics,  is  loved  by  those  who  are 
too  simple  to  admire  it.  Dr.  Johnson,  all 
whose  studies  were  desultory,  and  who  hated, 
as  he  said,  to  read  books  through,  made  an 
exception  in  favor  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
That  work  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  worka 
which  he  wished  longer.  It  was  by  no  com- 
mon merit  that  the  illiterate  sectary  extiucted 
praise  like  this  from  the  most  pedantic  of 
critics,  and  the  most  bigoted  of  tones.  In  the 
wildest  parts  of  Scotland,  the  Pilgrim's  Pro* 
gress  is  the  delight  of  the  peasantry.  In 
every  nursery,  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  a 

greater  favorite  than  Jtxck  the  Giant-Kilkr. 
very  reader  knows  the  straight  and  narrow 
path  as  well  as  he  knows  a. road  in  which  he 
has  gone  backward  and  forward  a  hundred 
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^mes.  This  is  the  highest  miracle  of  genius, 
that  things  which  are  not  shoald  be  as  though 
they  were,  that  the  imaginations  of  one  mind 
should  become  tie  personal  recollections  of 
another.  And  this  miracle  the  tinker  has 
wrought.  There  is  no  ascent,  no  declivity, 
no  resting-place,  no  turn-stile  with  which  we 
are  not  perfectly  acquainted.  The  wicket- 
gate,  and  the  desolate  swamp  which  separates 
It  from  the  City  of  Destruction ;  the  long  line 
of  road,  as  straight  as  a  rule  can  make  it ;  the 
Interpreter's  house  and  all  its  fair  shows ;  the 

Srisoner  in  the  iron  cage;  the  palace,  at  the 
oors  of  which  armed  men  kept  guard,  and  on 
the  battlements  of  which  wsdked  persons 
clothed  all  in  gold  ;  the  cross  and  the  sepul- 
chre ;  the  steep  hill  and  the  pleasant  aroor; 
the  stately  front  of  the  House  Beautiful  by  the 
wayside ;  the  chained  lions  crouching  in  the 
porch ;  the  low  green  Valley  of  Humiliation, 
rich  with  grass,  and  covered  with  flocks^ all 
are  as  weU  Imown  to  us  as  the  sights  of  our 
own  streets.  Then  we  come  to  the  narrow 
place  where  Apollyon  strode  right  across  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  way,  to  stop  the  journey 
of  Christian,  and  where  afterwards  the  pilkur 
was  set  up  to  testify  how  bravely  the  pilgrim 
had  foueht  the  good  fight.  As  we  advance, 
the  YBMBV  becomes  deeper  and  deeper ;  the 
shades  of  the  precipices  on  both  ndes  &11 
blacker  and  blacker ;  the  clouds  gather  over- 
bead  ;  doleful  voices,  the  clanking  of  chains, 
and  the  rushing  of  many  feet  to  and  fro,  are 
heard  through  the  darkness.  The  way ,  hardly 
discernible  m  gloom,  runs  close  by  the  mouth 
of  the  burning  pit,  which  senos  forth  its 
flames,  its  noisome  smoke,  and  its  hideous 
shapes  to  terrify  the  adventurer.  Thence  he 
goes  on,  amidst  the.  snares  and  pit&lls,  with 
the  mangled  bodies  of  those  who  have  perished 
Iving  in  the  ditch  by  his  side.  At  the  end  of 
the  long  dark  valley,  he  passes  the  dens  in 
which  the  old  giants  dwelt,  amidst  the  bones 
of  those  whom  they  had  slain. 

**  Then  the  road  passes  straight  on  throueh 
a  waste  moor,  till  at  length  the  towers  of  a 
distant  city  appear  before  the  traveller ;  and 
soon  he  is  in  the  midst  of  the  innumerable 
multitudes  of  Vanity  Fair.  There  are  the  jug- 
glers and  the  apes,  the  shops  and  the  puppet- 
shows  ;  there  are  Italian  Kow,  and  fVench 
Row,  and  Spanish  Row,  and  British  Row, 
with  their  crowds  of  buyers,  sellers,  and 
loungers,  jabbering  all  the  languages  of  the 
earth. 

'*  Thence  we  go  on  by  the  little  hill  of  the 
silver  mine,  and  througn  the  meadow  of  lilies, 
along  the  bank  of  that  pleasant  river,  which 
is  bordered  on  both  sides  by  fruit-trees.  On 
the  left,  branches  off  the  path  leadine  to  t^e 
.  horrible  castle,  the  court-yard  of  which  is 
paved  with  the  skulls  of  pilgrims ;  sod  right 
onward  are  the  sheepfolds  and  orchards  of  the 
Delectable  Mountains. 


<*  From  the  Delectable  Mountains,  the  way 
lies  through  the  fogs  and  briers  of  the  En- 
chanted Ground,  with  here  and  there  a  bed  of 
soft  cushions  spread  under  a  men  arbor  ; 
and  beyond  is  the  land  of  Beulah,  where  the 
flowers,  the  grapes,  and  the  songs  of  birds 
never  cease,  ana  where  the  sun  shines  niehl 
and  day.  Thence  are  plainly  seen  the  golden 
pavements  and  streets  of  pearl,  on  the  other 
side  of  that  black  and  cold  river,  over  which 
there  is  no  bridge. 

**  All  the  stages  of  the  journey,  all  the 
forms  which  cross  or  overtake  the  pilgrims, 
giants,  and  hobgoblins,  ill-favored  ones  and 
shining  ones ;  the  tall,  comely,  swarthy 
Madam  Bubble,  with  her  great  purse  by  her 
side,  and  her  fingers  playing  with  the  money ; 
the  block  nian  in  the  bright  vesture,  Mr. 
Worldly  Wiseman,  and  my  Xord  Hategood  ; 
Mr.  Talkative,  and  Mrs.  l^morous  —  all  are 
actually  existing  beings  to  us.  We  follow 
the  travellers  tBrough  their  allegorical  prog- 
ress with  interest  not  inferior  to  that  with 
which  we  follow  Elizabeth  from  Siberia  to 
Moscow,  or  Jeanie  Deans  from  Edinburgh  to 
London.  Bunyan  is  almost  the  only  writer 
who  ever  gave  to  the  abstract  the  interest  of 
the  concrete.  In  the  works  of  many  cele- 
brated authors,  men  are  mere  personifications. 
We  have  not  a  jealous  man,  but  jealousy ;  not 
a  traitor,  but  perfidy ;  not  a  patriot,  but  patri- 
otism. The  mind  of  Bunyan,  on  the  contrary, 
was  so  imaginative,  that  personifications, 
when  he  dealt  with  them,  became  men.  A 
dialogue  between  two  qualities,  in  his  dream, 
has  more  dramatic  effect  than  a  dialogue  be- 
tween two  human  beings  in  most  plays.  .  .  . 

*^  The  style  of  Bunyan  is  delightful  to  every 
reader,  and  invaluable  as  a  study  to  every  per- 
son who  wishes  to  obtain  a  wide  command  over 
the  English  language.  The  yocabulary  is  the 
vocabulary  of  the  common  people.  There  is 
not  an  expression,  if  we  except  a  few  technical 
terms  of  tneolo^,  which  would  puzzle  the  rud 
est  peasant.  We  haye  observed  seyeral  pages 
which  do  not  contain  a  single  word  of  more 
than  two  syllables.  Yet  no  writer  has  said 
more  exactly  what  he  meant  to  say.  For 
ma^ificence,  for  pathos,  for  vehement  exhor- 
tation, for  subtile  disquisition,  for  every  pur- 
pose of  the  poet,  the  orator,  and  the  uvine, 
this  homely  dialect,  the  dialect  of  plain  work- 
ing-men, was  nerfectly  sufficient.  There  is  no 
book  in  our  literature  on  which  we  would  so 
readily  stake  the  &me  of  the  old  unpolluted 
English  language,  no  book  which  shows  so 
weU  how  rich  that  laneuase  is  in  its  own 


proper  wealth,  and  how  Tittle  it  has  been  im- 
proved by  all  that  it  has  borrowed 

Though  there  were  many  clever  men  in  E^ff- 
land  during  the  latter  hsif  of  the  seyenteenm 
century,  there  were  only  two  minds  which 
possessed  the  imaginatiye  faculty  in  a  very 
eminent  degree.    One  of  those  minds  prodoeed 
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the  Paradise  Lost,  the  other  the  Pilgrim^s 
Progress.^* 

With  this  citation,  we  must  close  our  obser- 
TatioDS  on  the  Critical  and  Historical  Essays, 
and  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Mac- 
aulaj*8  poetry. 

On  this,  it  is  not  oar  intention  to  say  much. 
One  small  volume  contains  all  he  has  written, 
or,  at  any  rate,  chosen  to  preserve  by  publica- 
tion.    His  Lai/s  of  the  Roundheads,  contributed 
in  his  college-days  to  Knight's  Magazine,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  left  uncollected  in  the  pages 
of  that  journal ;  and  of  the  Lat/s  of  the  League, 
published  in  the  same  periodical,  he  has  only 
reprinted  lo^ry  —  A  Song  of  the  Huguenots; 
and  a  short  &agment,  entitled  The  Armada, 
as  examples  of  those  performances.    His  bril- 
liant reputation  as  a  reviewer  and  an  essayist 
has  obscured  the  milder  shining  of  his  first 
poetical  attempts ;  and  it  was  pretty  well 
forgotten  that  he  had  ever  written  verses, 
when,  in  1842,  he  surprised  and  gratified  the 
public  by  his  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.    The 
applause  which  greeted  the  appearance  of 
this  volume  was  rather  more  enthusiastic  than 
discriminating;    owing,  perhaps,  somewhat 
to  the  circumstance,  that  no  such  work  had 
been  expected  from  the  author,  and  also  to 
the  further  fact,  that,  for  some  years  previous- 
ly, there  had  been  little  poetry  of  any  striking 
merit  published.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Lays  are  masterly  productions  of  this  class ; 
but  it  is  quite  as  certain   that  they  do  not 
belong  to  the  higher  kinds  of  poetry.    As  a 
man  of  poetical  genius,  Macaulay  cannot  be 
said  to  rank  with  the  greater  minds  of  his 
age  ;  not  with  Wordsworth,  Byron,  Coleridge, 
Keats,  or  SheUey ,  or  even  with  Scott ;  his  posi- 
tion is  on  some  lower  elevation,  on  some  ledge 
or  pinnacle  of  Parnassus,  where  the  air  is  less 
ethereal,  and  where  the  awful  voices  of  the 
gods  are  heard  with  less  distinctness.     He  is 
not  so  remarkable  for  originality  or  compre- 
hensiveness of  poetic  power,  as  for  his  skill 
in    dealing    with    poetical    materials.    His 
prominent  excellences  are  those  of  the  gifted 
and  well-practised  artist.    The  Roman  Lays 
are  forcible  and  eloquent  versifications  of  an- 
cient Roman  legends  ;  but  most  of  the  essen- 
tial poetry  they  contain  belongs  rather  to  the 
subjects  than  to  the  conceptions  of  the  writ- 
er.   No  man  sees  his  object  more  clearly  than 
Macaulay,  or  can  paint  it  more  vividly  to  the 
perceptions  of  his  reader.    No  one  is  more 
studious  of  the  effects  of  contrast,  and  the  ap- 
propriate grouping  of  events  and  incidents. 
No  one  can  surpass  him  in  the  art  of  producing 
a  vivid  and  picturesque  impression.    With 
true  poetic  sympathv,  he  projects  himself  into 
the  scenes  and  incidents  to  be  described,  and 
depicts  them  with  a  minute  distinctness,  as 
of  one  speaking  with  the  authority  of  a  wit- 
ness.   These  abrupt  martial  chants  of  his  do 
really  make  us,  to  some  extent,  acquainted 


with  the  actual  life  and  manners  of  the  eartr 
Romans ;  with  the  bravery  and  fortitude  of 
the  Roman  character  ;  and  the  patriotic  de,vo- 
tion  and  fidelity,  which  was  the  distinction 
of  the  Roman  citizen.  Some  of  the  singular 
traditions  which  make  up  the  early  portions 
of  Roman  history,  and  which,  before  the  ad- 
vent of  Niebuhr,  were  regarded  as  mere  ridic- 
ulous fables,  Macaulay  has  here  restored  to 
us  in  shape  which  can  be  supposed  to  resem- 
ble that  in  which  they  were  originally  sung 
by  the  early  Latin  minstrels.  Identifying 
himself  with  these  minstrels,  and  adopting 
what  he  conceives  to  have  been  the  ideas  and 
sentiments  by  which  they  were  inspired,  ho 
has  given  us  spirited  versions  of  the  stories 
of  Uoratius  Cocles,  the  battle  of  the  Lake 
Regillus,  the  death  of  Virginia,  and  the  proph- 
ecy of  Copys.  The  style  is  bold,  abrupt, 
and  energetic,  and  but  little  tinged  with  im- 
agerv;  and  the  narration  proceeds  with  a 
rapidity  and  directness  not  unlike  the  hurry« 
ing  movements  of  an  army  in  the  height  of 
conflict. 

The  lay  of  "  Horatius*'  is  supposed  to  have 
been  '*  made  about  the  year  of  the  city  360," 
and  describes  how  Horatius,  with  two  com- 
panions, defended  the  bridge  across  the  Tiber, 
m  the  face  of  a  large  army  brought  againsi 
the  city,  under  the  command  of  Lars*  Porsena 
of  Glusium,  in  Etruria,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
establishing the  kingly  fisimily  of  the  Ta»- 
quins,  whom  the  Roman  people  had  recently 
expelled.  —  "  The  Battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus^' 
is  represented  to  have  been  producea  about 
ninety  years  after  the  lay  of  Horatius.  Some 
persons  mentioned  in  the  Horatius  are  intro- 
duced again,  and  certain  appellations  and 
epithets  used  in  that  ballad  are  purposely  re- 
peated ;  "  for,*'  remarks^Mr.  Macaulay,  **  in 
an  age  of  ballad  poetry,  it  scarcely  ever  fiiik 
to  happen,  that  certain  phrases  come  to  be 
appropriated  to  certain  men  and  things,  and 
are  regularly  applied  to  those  men  and  thinpi, 
by  every  minstrel."  This  lay  is  supposed  to 
have  been  "  sun^  at  the  feast  of  Castor  and 
Pollux;"  and  it  relates  how  the  Romans 
ffiiined  a  victory  over  the  Latines  near  Lake 
Regillus,  through  being  visibly  assisted  by 
those  deities  —  the  much-honored  **  great 
twin-brethren  ;"  and  how  the  feast,  in  com- 
memoration of  their  august  services,  came  to 
be  first  instituted.  Of  course,  the  poet's  ob- 
ject, in  this  and  the  other  ballads,  is  to  fur- 
nish us  with  animated  descriptions  of  Roman 
scenery  and  manners,  and  to  illustrate,  as  thor- 
oughly as  possible,  the  habits,  actions,  and 
modes  of  feeling  which  characterized  the  Ro- 
man people.  **  Virginia"  is  the  story  of  a 
maiden  who  was  stabbed  by  her  father,  to 
save. her  firom  dishonor;  and  it  purports  to 
be  '*  fragments  of  a  lay  sung  in  the  Fcvum," 

*  Lars,  lar,  sigaifieB  a  lord  or  chief. 
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ML  the  day  when  oertaia  tribanes  of  the  com- 
mons had  been  elected  for  the  fifth  time,  in 
the  year  of  the  city  382.  It  commemorates 
the  reestablishment  of  the  tribaneship  as  a 
power  in  the  state;  on  the  downfall  of  the  de- 
oemvirate,  or  Ckmncil  of  Ten » by  which  Rome, 
during  the  ascendency  of  the  patriciiins,  had 
been  governed  and  oppressed ;  the  immediate 
cause  of  that  downfiul  being  an  attempt  made 
by  Appius  Claudius  Crassus,  one  of  the  Ten, 
upon  tne  chastity  of  a  beautiful  young  sirl  of 
•humble  birth.  **  The  stoiy  ran,  that  the  de- 
cemvir, unable  to  succeed  by  bribes  and  solicita- 
tions, resorted  to  an  outrageous  act  of  tyranny. 
A  vile  dependent  of  the  Claudian  house  laid 
claim  to  the  damsel  as  his  slave.  The  cause  was 
brought  before  the  tribunal  of  Appius.  The 
wicked  magistrate,  in  defiance  of^the  clearest 
proofs,  eave  judgment  for  the  claimant.  But 
the  girl's  father,  a  brave  soldier,  saved  her 
from  servitude  and  dishonor  by  stabbing  her 
to  the  heart  in  the  si^ht  of  the  whole  Furum. 
That  blow  was  the  signal  for  a  general  explo- 
sion. Camp  and  city  rose  at  once ;  the 
Ten  were  pulled  down ;  the  tribuneship  was 
reestablished  ;  and  Appius  escaped  the  nands 
of  the  executioner  only  by  a  voluntary  death.*' 
This  ballad,  though  not  the  happiest  in  versi- 
fication, is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the 
series.  The  '*  Irophecy  of  Copys''  relates  to 
the  founding  of  Rome,  and  in  it  the  supposed 
minstrel  runs  over  some  of  the  principal  events 
connected  with  its  early  history.  Copys  is 
an  imaginary  seer  of  the  time  of  Romulus, 
old  and  sightless  ;  and  his  prophecy  is  repre- 
sented as  oeing  addressed  to  that  personage 
when  he  visited  the  seer,  just  before  his  de- 
parture from  Alba  for  the  purpose  of  found- 
ing a  new  city.  The  lay  is  stated  to  have 
been  **sung  at  the» banquet  in  the  Capitol,  on 
the  day  whereon  Manius  Curius  Dentatus,  a 
second  time  consul,  triumphed  over  King 
Pyrrhos  and  the  Tarentines,  m  the  year  of  the 
city  479."  Like  all  the  others,  it  b  written 
with  much  spirit,  but  it  is  less  attractive  than 
the  rest,  on  account  of  its  lacking  the  inter- 
est which  attaches  to  personal  exploits  and 
adventure.  Romulus  is  too  remote  and  too 
hypothetical  a  being  for  human  sympathy  to 
be  concerned  with ;  whilst  the  war  with  the 
Tarentines  is  referred  to  in  terms  too  vague 
and  general  to  make  anything  approaching  to 
a  powerful  impressioi]^.  This  may  very  well 
accord  with  the  shadowy  peculiarities  of  proph- 
ecy, but  it  unquestionably  impairs  the  in- 
terest of  the  ballad.  The  collection  alto- 
gether, however,  forms  a  lively  representation 
of  some  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  Ro- 
man life  and  manners,  as  far  as  such  a  pic- 
ture can  be  rendered  from  the  legends  and 
traditions  in  which  the  primitive  facts  of  Ro- 
man histoiy  are  embodied. 

It  has  been  observed  that,  to  bo  properly 
appreciated,  Mr.  Macaulay's  ballads  must  be 


read  continuously ;  their  merit  is  not  to  be  seen 
in  isolated  passages,  but  lies  in  the  substance 
and  progressive  interest  bf  the  story,  and  2h 
the  spirit  and  animation  with  which  it  is  de- 
veloped. T^e  only  way  of  furnishing  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  JuaySf  would  be  to  quote  one 
of  them  entire ;  but  as  their  length,  and  other 
obvious  reasons,  preclude  us  from  doing  this, 
the  best  method  open  to  us  seems  to  l^e  that  of 
selecting  from  some  given  ballad  such  pa^ 
sages  as  can  be  detached,  and  connecting 
them  with  a  prose  epitome  of  the  remainder. 
The  lay  of  **  Uoratius"  appears  best  adapted 
to  such  a  plan  ;  and  in  this  way  we  accord- 
ingly proceed  to  deal  with  it. 

It  opens  with  the  announcement  that  Lars 
Porsena  had  sworn  by  the  '*  Nine  Gods''  to 
restore  '*  the  great  house  of  Tarquin  ;"  and 
he  accordingly  sends  messengers  to  call  to- 
gether, from  tne  several  towns  and  villages  of 
Etruria,  all  the  people  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
naming  a  day  on  which  they  were  to  assemble, 
preparatory  to  the  march  to  Rome.  His  com- 
mands are  instantaneously  obeyed  :  — 

The  horsemen  and  the  footmen 

Are  pouring  in  amain 
From  many  a  stately  market-place. 

From  many  a  fruitful  plain  ; 
From  many  a  lonely  hamlet, 

Which,  hid  by  beech  and  pine, 
Like  an  eagle*s  nest,  hangs  on  the  crest 

Of  purple  Apennine. 

From  many  places  specified  by  name ;  the 
united  forces  amounting  to  fourscore  thousand 
foot  and  ten  thousand  horsemen.  **  Thirty 
chosen  prophets,"  esteemed  **  the  wisest  of  the 
land,"  are  officially  consulted  respecting  the 
prospects  of  the  enterprise,  and  they  witn  one 
accord  encourage  Porsena  to  proceed  with  it, 
and  promise  him  a  "  return  in  glory."  Mean- 
while, from  all  the  country  about  the  Tiber, 
the  people,  in  tumult  and  consternation,  hast^ 
ly  take  flight  to  Rome  ;  and  for  two  days  and 
nights  the  roads,  for  a  mile  around  the  city, 
were  stopped  up  by  the  multitude.  Aged 
folks  on  crutches,  women  with  young  children, 
sick  men  home  on  litters,  and  troops  of  sun- 
burnt husbandmen  with  staves  ana  reaping 
hooks,  and  droves  of  mules  and  asses  laden 
with  skins  of  wine,  and  endless  flocks  of  cat- 
tle, and  trains  of  wagons,  creaking  beneath 
the  weight  of  household  goods  ;  these,  in  thick 
confusion  and  impatience,  throng  for  entrance 
at  the  gates.  From  the  Tarpeian  rock,  the 
pale  burghers  behold  at  midnight  the  line  of 
blaring  villages  which  marks  the  advances  of 
the  enemy ;  and  every  hour  some  hasty  horse- 
man comes  in  with  new  tidings  of  dismay. 
Eastward  and  westward,  the  whole  country  is 
ravaged  and  burnt  up ;  the  fortress  of  Janio- 
ulum*  is  stormed,  and  the  guards  thereof  ore 

*  Janioulum  was  a  hill  beyond  the  Tiber,  whioh 
had  been  inoorporated  within  the  city,  and  fortified 
aa  an  outpost,  or  bulwark,  againit  Etmria. 
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Blain ;  and  now  tbe  way  is  clear  for  the  destroy- 
ing foemen  ri^ht  up  to  the  Tiber  bridge.     In 
haste,  and  with  aching  hearts,  the    consul 
and  the  senate  go  down  to  the  River-gkte, 
and  there  hold  **  a  council  standing;"  short 
time,  indeed,  there  was  for ''  musing  or  de- 
bate ;*'  and  the  consul  instantly  decides  that 
**the  bridge  must  straight  go  down  ;'*  for 
Janiculum  oeing  lost,  nothing  else  could  save 
tbe  city.    Just  then,  a  scout  comes  in  to  say, 
that ^'*  Lars  Porsena  is  here ;''  and  the  consul, 
taming  his  eye  westward,  perceives  the  storm 
of  dust  which  is  raised  by  the  army  on  its 
inarch.  ^  And  nearer  comes  the  whirlwind  of 
its  motion  ;  and  louder  and  more  distinctly ,n 
from  underneath  the  rolling  cloud,  is  heard  the 
Bounding  of  tbe  trumpets,  and  the  trampling 
and  the  nameless  hum,  that  announce  the 
nearness  of  a  multitude.    '^  In  broken  gleams 
of  dark-blue  light,"  a  long  array  of  spears  and 
helmets  is  gradually  discerned,  and  the  ban- 
ners of  proud  chiels  rise   high  above;  and, 
higher  than  all,  b  seen  the  ''banner  of  proud 
Clusium."    The  warlike  lords  of  many  cities 
are  seen  and  recognized ;  and  among  them  is 
Lars    Porsena,   in  an    "iyory   car,"    with 
Mamilius,  Prince  of  Latium,  riding  by  the 
wheel  on  one  side,  and  on  the  oUier  "  fiJse 
Seztus,  that  wrought  the  dec^  of  shame," 
alluding  to  the  outrage  on  Lucretia.    The 
presence    of  Sextus  excites  the  «oom  and 
curses  of  the  Romans. 


A  yell  that  rent  the  firmament 

From  all  the  town  arose. 
On  the  house-tops  was  no  woman 

But  spat  towards  him  and  hissed : 
No  child  bat  screamed  oat  curses. 

And  shook  its  liUle  fist 

But  the  brow  of  the  consul  was  sad,  and 
his  speech  was  yery  low ;  for  he  discerns  that 
the  yaq  of  the  enemy  is  likely  to  be  upon 
them  before  the  bridge  goes  down,  and  that, 
unless  something  can  be  done  to  check  their 
progress,  and  so  gain  a  little  time,  there  is  no 
chanoe  left  of  keeping  them  out  of  poasession 
of  the  town. 

*  Then  out  spake  braTe  HoratiaSy 

The  captain  of  the  Gate  : 
"  To  every  man  upon  this  earth 

Death  cometh  soon  or  late. 
*         And  how  can  man  die  better 

Than  fiioing  fearfbl  odds 
For  the  ashes  of  his  faUiers, 

And  the  temples  of  his  gods ; 

**  And  ibr  the  tender  mother 

Who  dandled  him  to  rest ; 
And  for  the  wife  who  nurses 

His  baby  at  her  breast ; 
And  for  the  holy  maidens 

Who  feed  the  eternal  flame — 
To  save  them  from  fiilse  Sextos, 

That  wrought  the  deed  of  Hriiame  ? 


"  Hew  down  the  bridge.  Sir  Consul, 

With  all  the  speed  ye  may  ; 
I,  with  two  more  to  help  me. 

Will  hold  the  foe  in  play. 
In  yon  straight  path  .a  thousand 

May  well  be  stopped  by  three. 
Now  who  will  stand  on  either  hand, 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  me?" 

Spurios  Lartius,  and  strong  Herminius,  step 
forward,  and  ofiTer  to  support  him  in  the  un- 
dertaking, and  the  oonsiu  expresses  his  ap- 
proval. 

«  Horatios,"  quoth  the  consul, 

"  As  thou  sayest,  so  let  it  be." 
And  straight  against  that  great  array 

Forth  went  the  dauntless  three. 
For  Romans  in  Rome*8  quarrel 

Spaiied  neither  land  nor  gold  ; 
Nor  son  nor  wife,  nor  limb,  nor  life. 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

Th^n  none  was  for  a  party ; 

Then  all  were  for  the  state  ; 
Then  the  great  man  helped  the  poor, 

And  the  poor  man  loved  the  great 
Then  lands  were  fiiirly  portioned  ; 

Then  spoils  were  fiiirly  sold  : 
The  Romans  were  like  brothers 

In  the  brave  days- of  old. 


While  the  three  are  tightening  on  their 
harness,  the  consul  and  the  people  proceed  to 
break  down  the  bridge;  and  meanwhile  th« 
Tuscan  army  advances  slowly  to  the  spot 
where  the  dauntlees  three  stand  waiting  to 
oppose  the  entire  host.  Presently  threa 
chiefiains  from  the  hostile  ranks  confronl 
them,  and  aro  instantly  struck  down,  and 
slain  by  the  brave  Romans.  Many  others 
follow,  and  fall  in  like  manner.  Uoratius, 
however,  gets  wounded  in  the  thigh,  whereat 
the  Tuscans  for  a  while  repoioe ;  yet  he  still 
stands  up  vrith  his  companions,  and  the  three 
successfully  defend  the  brid^  against  all  as- 
sailants, until  such  time  as  the  people  behind 
them  have  loosened  it  roady  for  falling.  As 
it  hangs  tottering  above  the  stream,  Uie  Fa- 
thers ^1  loudly  to  Horatius  and  the  others  to 
oome  back  before  it  drops :  — 

Back  darted  Spurios  Lartius ; 

Herminius  darted  back ; 
And,  as  they  passed,  beneath  thdr  feet 

Their  felt  the  tunbera  oiack ; 
Bat  when  they  tamed  then:  feces. 

And  on  the  farther  shore 
Saw  brave  Horatios  stand  alone. 

They  would  have  crossed  once  more. 

But,  with  a  crash  like  thunder. 

Fell  every  loosened  beam  ; 
And,  like  a  dam,  the  mighty  wreck 

Lay  right  athwart  the  stream : 
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Alone  stood  braTo  ttontlaB, 

Bat  ooDitaDt  still  in  mind  ; 
Thrioe  thirty  thousand  foes  befi>re» 

And  the  broad  flood  behind. 
<*  Down  with  him  !"  cried  &lse  Sextos, 

With  a  smile  on  his  pale  fboe. 
"  Now  yield  thee,*'  cned  Lars  Porsena, 

'*  Now  yield  thee  to  our  grace." 

Round  tamed  he,  as  not  deigning 

Those  craven  ranks  to  see  ; 
Nought  spake  he  to  Lars  Porsena, 

To  Sextos  nought  spake  he; 
Bat  he  saw  on  Pala^us 

The  white  porch  of  his  home ; , 
And  he  spake  to  the  noble  rlTcr 

That  rolls  by  the  towers  of  Borne : 

«« O  mber  !  Father  Tiber  ! 

To  whom  the  Romans  pray, 
A  Roman's  life,  a  Roman's  arms. 

Take  thou  in  charge  this  day." 
So  he  spake,  and  speaking,  sheathed 

The  good  sword  by  his  side, 
And  with  his  harness  on  his  back. 

Plunged  headlong  in  the  tide. 

No  sound  of  joy  or  sorrow 

Was  heard  from  either  bank  ; 
Biit  friends  and  foes  in  dumb  surprise. 
With  parted  lips  and  straining  eyes. 

Stood  gazing  where  he  sank  ; 
And  when  above  the  surges 

They  saw  his  crest  appear. 
All  Rome  sent  forth  a  rapturous  cry. 
And  even  the  ranks  of  Tuscany 

Gould  scarce  fiorbear  to  cheer. 

But  fiercely  ran  the  current. 

Swollen  high  by  m<mths  of  rain  ; 
And  fast  his  blood  was  flowing, 

And  he  was  sore  in  pain. 
And  heavy  with  his  armor. 

And  spent  with  changing  blows  ; 
And  oft  they  thought  him  sinking. 

But  still  again  he  rose. 

Ne*er,  I  ween,  did  swimmer, 

In  such  an  evil  case. 
Struggle  through  such  a  raging  flood 

Safe  to  the  landing-place : 
But  his  limbs  were  hatne  up  bravely 

By  the  brave  heart  within. 
And  our  good  Father  Tiber 

Bare  bravely  up  his  chin. 

**  Curse  on  him  !"  quoth  false  Sextus  ; 

"  WUl  not  the  villain  drown  ? 
But  for  this  stay,  ere  close  of  day 

We  should  have  sacked  the  town  !" 
**  Heaven  help  him !"  quoth  Lars  Pocsenft, 

<*  And  bring  him  safe  to  shore  ; 
For  such  a  gallant  feat  of  arms 

Was  never  seen  belbre." 

And  now  he  (Ms  the  bottom  ; 

Now  on  dry  earth  he  stands  ; 
Now  round  him  throng  the  Fathers 

To  press  his  gory  huids ; 
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And  now,  with  shouts  sod  clapping. 
And  noise  of  weepins  loud, 

He  enters  through  the  River-gate, 
Borne  by  the  Joyous  crowd. 

They  gave  him  of  the  corn-land, 

li^at  was  of  public  right, 
As  much  as  two  strong  oxen 

Could  ploush  fh>m  mom  till  nij^t ; 
And  they  made  a  molten  image. 

And  set  it  up  on  high  ; 
And  there  it  stands  unto  this  day 

To  witness  if  I  lie. 

It  stands  in  the  Comitium, 

Plain  for  all  folks  to  see — 
Horatius  in  his  harness, 

Halting  upon  one  knee : 
And  underneath  is  written. 

In  letters  all  of  gold. 
How  valiantly  he  kept  the  bridge 

In  the  brave  days  of  old« 

And  still  his  name  sounds  stirring 

Unto  the  men  of  Rome, 
As  the  trumpet-blast  that  cries  to  them 

To  charge  the  Voltoian  home ; 
And  wives  still  pray  to  Juno 

For  bovs  with  hearts  as  bold 
As  his  who  kept  the  bridge  so  well 

In  the  brave  days  of  oM. 

And  in  the  nights  of  winter, 

When  the  cold  north  winds  blow. 
And  the  long  howling  of  the  wolves 

Is  heard  amidst  the  snow  ; 
When  round  the  lonely  cottage 

Roars  loud  the  tempest's  dm. 
And  the  good  logs  of  Algidus 

Roar  louder  yet  within  ;  * 

When  the  oldest  cask  is  opened. 

And  the  largest  lamp  is  lit ; 
When  the  chestnuts  glow  in  the  embers. 

And  the  kid  tums  on  the  spit ; 
When  young  and  old  in  circle 

Around  the  firebrands  close ; 
When  the  girls  are  weaving  baaketo. 

And  the  lads  are  shaping  bows  ; 

When  the  goodman  mends  his  armor. 

And  trims  his  helmet's  plume  ; 
When  the  goodwife's  shuttle  merrily 

Goes  flashing  throush  the  loom ; 
With  weepiog  and  with  laughter 

Still  is  the  story  told. 
How  well  Horatius  kept  the  bridge 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

The  reader  must  acknowledge  tfaeie  to  be 
strong  and  stirring  yersep,  bespei^ng  a  fine 
talent  in  the  author,  sooh  m  entitles  him  to 
no  mean  place  amonc  his  poetical  contempo- 
raries, ^xoeptine  &e  metrical  romances  of 
Scott,  we  know  or  no  poetry  devoted  to  war* 
likB  subjecto  which  can  justly  be  ooosidered 
more  vigoroas  and  exoeilent.  Indeed,  in 
many  of  the  nioer  tenches  of  ezecutioa,  Miae- 
aulay  surpassed  Scott,  and  toins  his  matter 
to  a  more  graoefol  and  adroit  effect  than  Sir 
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Walter  eoold  have  done.  His  Tenifioation  is 
in  general  more  flexible  and  fluent;  rugged 
phrases  and  bald  expressions  less  frequently 
occur;  and,  upon  the  whole,  Macaulay  may 
be  said  to  have  given  the  ballad-form  of  poe- 
try a  more  polished  and  finished  shape  ttian 
it  had  ever  reached  in  the  hands  of  preceding 
writers.  Of  the  specific  worth  of  such  poe- 
try, there  need  be  httle  said.  It  is  plain  that 
it  makes  no  appeal  to  the  more  profound  in- 
terests or  emotions  of  human  nature ;  it  re- 
Teals  no  great  or  influential  truths ;  it  enforces 
no  lofty  views  of  man  and  his  relations ;  it  is 
simply  a  refined  divertisement — a  beautiful 
and  pleasant  product  of  the  &ncy,  fit  for  the 
entertainment  of  a  vacant  or  a  pensive  hour. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  it  has  no 
pretensions  to  a  hieher  aim  ;  although,  such 
as  it  is,  it  complete^  fulfils  its  purpose.  Nor 
let  it  be  ever  said,  that  the  time  spent  in 
reading  it  is  thrown  away ;  for,  in  presenting 
attractive  pictures  of  ancient  nobleness,  in 
the  sympathy  which  it  excites  for  deeds  of 
heroism,  generosity,  and  faithfulness,  it  does 
unquestionably  communicate  a  portion  of  that 
influence  by  which  men  are  stimulated  to 
kindred  deeds  and  virtues.  The  tone  that 
pervades  the  Lays  is  eminently  healthful,  ro- 
Dust,  and  manly :  it  has  something  of  the  old 
Roman  virtits  in  it  —  manliness,  hardihood, 
intense  appreciation  of  whatever  becomes  a 
man ;  ana  he  assuredly  deserves  well  of  the 
community  who,  in  enervated  and  artificial 
times,  infuses  into  it  any  portion  of  that  old 
invincibility  of  mind  and  spirit,  or  even 
arouses  it  to  /i  temporanr  admiration  of  any 
of  the  memorable  manifestations  of  such  a 
temper.  Something  of  this  service  the  Lays 
of  AnderU  Rome  are  calculated  to  render ; 
and  they  are  further  valuable,  as  having  a 
tendency  to  counteract  that  feeble  superfine- 
ness  of  sentiment  and  imagery  which  nas  be- 
come too  much  the  characteristic  of  our  recent 
poetry.  Young  poets  would  do  well  to  study 
dilieently  these  homely  and  but  little-adorned 
productions,  and  leam  how  incomparably 
more  effective  is  a  chaste  and  vigorous  sim- 
plicity of  style  and  diction,  than  can  be  any 
profusion  or  display  of  elaborated  ornament. 
In  his  History  of  England,  Mr.  Macaulay 
has  purposed  to  vnrite  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try, from  the  accession  of  James  II.  down  to 
a  time  which  is  within  the  memory  of  men 
•till  living.  The  two  volumes  tha^  have  been 
issued  present  us  with  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
oondition  of  Britain  under  the  various  fi)rms 
of  social  life  and  government  which  it  under- 
went from  the  invasion  by  the  Romans  to  the 
aooession  of  the  Stuarts ;  followed  by  a  com- 
prehensive account  of  the  oriein  of  the  dis- 
putes which  brought  Oharles  f.  into  collision 
with  his  parliament — the  vrars  and  confusions 
that  succeeded  —  the  Pkotectdrate  of  Crom- 
well—  the   Restoration   and   the   reign  of 


Charles  II.  —  and  the  final  contest  between 
king  and  people,  which  resulted  in  the  memo- 
rable Revolution  of  1688.  The  second  volume 
closes  with  the  proclamation  of  William  and 
Mary ;  and,  as  toe  preliminanr  sketch  occu- 
pies but  little  more  than  half  a  volume,  the 
work,  so  far  as  it  has  proceeded,  may  be  prop- 
erly accounted  a  history  of  the  great  consti- 
tutional struggle  which  led  to  the  expulsion 
of  James  II. ,  and  the  settlement  of  the  crown 
upon  the  Prince  of  Orange.  In  subsequent 
volumes,  the  author  purposes  to  relate  '*  how 
the  new  settlement  was,  during  many  troubled 
years,  successfully  defended  against  foreign 
and  domestic  enemies ;  how,  under  that  set* 
tlement,  the  authority  of  kw  and  the  securitv 
of  property  were  found  to  be  compatible  vrith 
a  liberty  of  discussion  and  of  individual  action 
never  before  knovm ;  how,  from  the  auspicious 
union  of  order  and  freedom,  sprang  a  prosper- 
ity, of  which  the  annals  of  human  amurs  had 
furnished  no  example ;  how  our  country,  from 
a  state  of  ignominious  vassakee,  rapidly  rose 
to  the  place  of  umpire  among  European  pow- 
ers ;  how  her  opulence  and  her  martial  glory 
grew  together;  how,  by  wise  and  resolute 
good  fiiith,  was  gradually  established  a  publio 
credit,  fruitful  of  marvels  which,  to  the  statee- 
man  of  any  former  a^,  would  have  seemed 
incredible ;  how  a  gigantic  commerce  gave 
birth  to  a  maritime  power,  compared  with 
which  every  other  maritime  power,  ancient  or 
modem,  sinks  into  insignificance ;  how  Soot- 
land,  after  ages  of  enmity,  vras  at  length  united 
to  England  —  not  merely  by  legal  bonds,  but 
by  inmssoluble  ties  of  interest  and  affection ; 
how,  in  America,  the  British  colonies  rapidly 
became  far  mightier  and  wealthier  than  the 
realms  which  Cortez  and  Pizarro  had  added  to 
the  dominions  of  Charles  V. ;  how,  in  Asia, 
British  adventurers  founded  an  empire  not 
less  splendid  and  more  durable  than  that  of 
Alexander." 

But,  in  connection  with  these  triumphs,  he 
considers  it  not  the  less  his  duty  to  record 
faithfully  the  disasters  which  the  country  has 
at  intervals  sustained, as  well  as  the  great  na- 
tional crimes  and  follies  which  are  more  hu- 
miliating than  disasters.  He  conceives,  how- 
ever, that  *<  the  general  effect  of  this  checkered 
narrative  will  be  to  excite  thankfulness  in  all 
religious  minds,  and  hope  in  the  breasts  of  all 
patriots.  For  the  history  of  our  country  dur- 
ing the  last  hundred  and  sixty  yean,  is  emi- 
nently the  history  of  physical,  of  moral,  and 
of  intellectual  improvement.  Those  who  com- 
pare the  age  on  which  their  lot  has  fallen  with 
a  golden  age  which  exists  only  in  their  imag- 
ination, may  talk  of  degeneracjr  and  decay ; 
but  no  man  who  is  correctly  informed  as  to 
the  past,  will  be  disposed  to  take  a  morose  of 
desponding  view  of  toe  present. " 

In  one  important  respect,  this  history  difibrs 
materially  from  all  preceding  histories  in  the 
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kmgaage.  The  author  thinks  he  ehoold  very 
imperfectly  execute  his  task  if  he  were  "  mere- 
ly to  treat  of  battles  and  sieji^s,  of  the  rise 
and  &U  of  administrations,  of  intrigues  in  the 
paUce,  and  of  debates  in  the  parliament." 
Accordingly,  he  observes,  '*  It  will  be  my  en- 
deavor to  relate  the  history  of  the  peoj^e  as 
well  as  the  history  of  the  government;  to 
trace  the  progress  of  useful  and  ornamental 
arts ;  to  describe  the  rise  of  religious  sects, 
and  the  changes  of  literary  taste ;  to  portray 
the  manners  of  successive  generations ;  and 
not  to  pass  by  with  neglect  even  the  revolu- 
tions which  nave  taken  place  in  dress,  furni- 
ture, repasts,  and  public  amusements.  I  shall 
cheerfully  bear  the  reproach  of  having  descend- 
ed below  the  dignity  of  history,  if  I  can  suc- 
ceed in  placing  before  the  Engush  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  a  true  pioturo  of  the  life  of 
\beir  ancestors." 

We  believe  it  is  generally  admitted  by  the 
most  competent  judges  that,  in  the  portion  of 
the  work  already  published,  Mr.  Macanlay  has 
executed  his  difficult  undertaking  with  extraor- 
dinary ability  and  success.  It  has  indeed 
been  objected,  that  he  has  only  succeeded  in 
presenting  his  readers  with  a  graceful  and  en- 
tertaining narrative ;  and  that,  as  regards  the 
Buegestive  and  instructive  flses  of  historical 
deuneation,  the  book  is  commonplace  and  su- 
perficial. We  presume  that,  being  as  it  is  to 
a  certain  extent  a  party  history,  it  will  be 
some  time  before  its  actual  proportions  of 
merit  and  defect  will  be  generallgr  apprehended 
and  acknowledged.  It  may  interest  some, 
however,  to  leam  what  was  the  opinion  of 
such  a  critic  as  the  late  Lord  Jemey.  **  I 
deny  utterly,'*  says  he,  "  the  two  propositions 
—  mrst,  that  Maoaulay  has  aimed  chiefly  at 
interesting  and  entertaining  his  readers ;  and 
second,  that  he  has  (either  studiously  or  indo- 
lently) put  them  on  a  scanty  allowance  of  in- 
struction, admonition,  or  suggestion.  As  to 
the  last,  I  will  maintain  boldly  .  .  .  that 
no  historian  of  any  age  has  been  so  prodigal 
of  original  and  profound  reflective  suggestion, 
ay,  and  weighty  and  authoritative  decision, 
also,  on  innumerable  questions  of  great  diffi- 
culty and  general  interest ;  though  these  pre- 
cious contributions  are  not  ostentatiously  tick- 
eted and  labelled,  as  separate  gifts  to  mankind, 
but  woven,  with  far  better  grace  and  efiect, 
into  the  net-tissue  of  the  story.  And  then,  as 
to  his  aiming  only  to  interest  and  amuse,  I 
sa;^  first,  that  thoueh  he  has  attained  that  end, 
it  b  only  incidentally,  and  not  by  aiming  at  it 
as  an  end  at  all ;  and,  second,  that,  in  good 
truth,  it  is  chiefly  by  his  success  in  the  higher 
otneot  at  which  he  cud  aim,  that  be  has  r^y 
delighted  and  interested  his  readers.  The  vi- 
yadty  and  color  of  his  style  may  luure  been 
the  Dxst  attpiction  of  many  to  his  volumes ; 
bnt  I  feel  assured  that  it  is  the  impression  of 
-tiie  weight,  and  novelty,  and  clearness  of  the 


information  conveyed  —  the  doubts  dispelled 
—  the  chaos  reduced  to  order  —  the  mastery 
over  facts  and  views  formerly  so  perplexing, 
and  now  so  pleasingly  imparted,  that  have 
given  the  book  its  great  ana  univeraal  charm, 
and  settled  it  in  the  affections  of  all  its  worthy 
admirers."* 

With  regard  to  the  political  objects  of  the 
work,  and  to  the  principles  it  is  designed  to 
illustrate.  Lord  Joffirey  remarks  further :  — **  I 
take  it,  that  it  was  with  a  view  to  certain 
great  truths  that  this  history  was  undertaken ; 
and  these,  which  I  think  it  has  made  out  be- 
yond all  further  contradiction,  are  —  first,  the 
intokrabk  and  personally  hateful  tyranny  of 
the  Stuarts ;  second,  the  absolute  necessity  of 
at  least  as  radical  and  marked  a  revolution  as 
was  efl^cted  in  1688 ;  and  third,  the  singular 
felicity  with  which  that  revolution  was  saved 
from  we  stain  of  blood,  and  all  crim^  of  vio- 
lence, by  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  Wil- 
liam stood  to  the  dynasty,  and  the  still  more 
peculiar  character  and  ifuropean  position  of 
that  great  prince.  Had  he  not  been  in  the 
line  of  succession,  we  should  have  had  an  at- 
tempt at  a  new  commonwealth,  and  another 
dvif  war;  and  had  he  not  been  partiy  an 
alien,  and  looking  more  to  European  than 
merely  English  interests,  the  vioUvy  in  that 
war  must  have  been  of  one  section  of  the  peo- 
ple over  another,  with  all  the  ranklings  and 
aggravated  antipathies  which  the  mere  pre- 
dominance of  a  sort  of  neutral  party,  or  com- 
mon  umpire,  tended  to  suppress  and  extin- 
guish. These  points  I  thinx  Macauky  has 
made  out  triumphantly ;  and  not  by  eloquent 
and  lively  writins,  but  by  patient  and  copious 
accumulation,  and  lucid  arrangement  of  facts 
and  details,  often  separately  insignificant,  but 
constituting  at  last  an  induction,  which  leaves 
no  shade  of  doubt  on  the  oondusion.  This 
book,  therefore,  has  already,  in  the  courae  of 
three  littie  months,  scattered  to  the  winds, 
and  swept  finally  from  the  minds  of  all  think- 
ing Englishmen,  those  lingerings  of  Jacobite 
prejudice,  which  the  eloquence  and  perver- 
sions of  Hume,  and  t^e  popular  talents  of 
Scott,  and  other  writers  of  fiction,  had  re- 
sUn^d  to  our  literature,  and  but  too  much 
familiarized  to  our  feelings,  in  the  last  fifty^ 
years.  This  is  a  great  won,  and  a  great  tri- 
umph; and  ought,  I  think,  so  to  be  hailed 
ana  rejoiced  in.  All  convertible  men  must 
now  be  disabused  of  their  prejudices,  and  all 
future  generations  grow  up  m  a  light  round . 
which  no  cloud  can  again  find  means  to  gath-^ 
er."^  » 

This  criticism,  though  of  the  defensive  sox.«^^ 
may  be  accepted  as  a  fair  and  sensible  esls*^ 
mate  of  the  prominent  merits  of  the  yro  tk.. 

*  Jeffrey's  Life  »nd  Correipondonoe,  vol.  i!.«i9». 
459. 
t  Ibid,  vol.  ii.,  p.  460-1. 
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Of  its  few  inaccuracies  of  fkct,  of  its  occa- 
sional dogmatism,  and  of  the  insufficiency  of^ 
the  judgments  given  on  certain  questions  re- 
specting which  differences  of  opinion  are  stiU 
ineyitaDle,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  which 
would  be  likely  to  profit  or  interest  the  reader. 
These  are  questions  which  demand  of  readers 
a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  sources 
whence  the  materials  of  the  history  are  drawn, 
and  may  for  the  present  be  left  to  the  consid- 
eration of  those  woo  have  time  and  opportu- 
nity for  minute  investigation.  Our  object 
throughout  has  been  to  exhibit  the  leading 
peculiarities  of  Macaulay^s  genius;  to  state 
the  nature,  and  point  out  the  most  strik- 
ing characteristics  of  his  writings,  and  to  pre- 
Sare  the  uninitiated  to  enter  on  uie  studv  of 
lem  with  an  intelligent  appreciation.  This 
object  we  have  now  in  some  sort  accomplished, 
and  we  accordineir  leave  the  reader  to  extend 
his  knowledge  oi  these  writings  as  opportunity 
may  admit ;  distinctly  assuring  him,  that  the 
time  and  attention  required  for  theit  perusal 
will  be  amply  repaid. 


AxcimT  A3n>  MkdiJivai;.  Ruros. — We  have 
been  fikvored  with  a  copy  of  a  catalogue,  drawn 
up,  for  private  reference,  by  Mr.  Crofton  Croker, 
of  an  interesting  collection  of  rings  and  personal 
ornaments  in  the  possession  of  I^idy  Londesbor- 
ougfa.  The  collection  consists  of  t#o  hundred 
and  fifty  objects  of  personal  ornament,  the  nu- 
cleus of  which  was  formed  by  Mr.  George  Isaacs 
—rings,  bracelets,  fibulsB,  and  gems,  BriUsfa, 
■Gallic,  German,  Italian,  Ecvptian,  Greek,  He- 
brew, and  others  ;  and  Mr.  Croker's  notes,  with 
their  curious  and  entertfuoing  information  about 
rings  —  taliamanic,  oabalistio,  episcopal,  or  pon- 
tifical, signet,  gemmel,  and  betrotlud  rings  — 
oonvey  some  reUsh  of  ^e  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  actual  inspection  of  her  ladyship's  jewel- 


«  That  objects  at  the  first  sight  so  apparently 
ftrivial  as  rings  shouM  engage  the  attention  of 
t^e  curious,*'  says  Mr.  Croker  in  a  pleasant 
ipre&tory  letter  addressed  to  Lady  Londesbor- 
;Ough,  **  is  not  remarkable  to  any  one  who  has 
.«xamined  the  learned  and  instructive  though  in- 
complete work  of  Licetus  on  the  subject,  with 
ithe  works  of  Gorlseus  and  Goria  ;  although  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  they  contain  much 
.more  respecting  the  ancient  gems  which  were  set 
in  rings  than  respecting  the  ring  itself.  How- 
ever, 80  important  was  Uiis  branch  of  goldsmith- 
•ery  considered  in  the  middle  ages,  as  t6  invest  a 
body  of  artists  with  the  distmctlve  tftle  of 
*an€lUrt. 

**  Nor  should  the  claims  that  the  ring  has  on 
ear  regard,  through  the  vast  cycle  of  ages  over 
wbich  its  history  extends,  be  forgotten  —  its 
{pewer  and  its  poitry  ;  its  alliance  with  religion 
.and  with  U>ve  \  with  chivalry  and  commerce ; 
'With  magic  and  the  superstitions  speculations  of 
•#tLr  forefibthers ;  its  influence  upon  art  and  al- 
•chymy  or  chemiBtry,  and  their  combined  power 
•tipontke  science  of  manofootures  and  medicines. 


Viewed  under  any  of  these  several  aspects,  vol- 
umes might  be  written  upon  the  ring,  and  ttie 
amount  of  thought  or  ingenuity  of  fiibricalioA 
which, 

Tlumigfa  dinMi  aad  ages, 

have  been  bestowed  upon  personal  decoration. 

**  But,  madame,  beyond  all  the  rings  and  per^^ 
sonal  ornaments  which  you  now  possess,  or  here- 
after may  become  possessed  of,  let  me  refer  you 
to  the  one  plain  gold  ring  which  you  constantly 
wear.  I  believe  it  to  be,  as  fiir  as  cordial  feelings  in 
union  irith  saered  rites  can  hallow  any  ring,  a 
gift  fiir  more  precious  than  the  most  costly  tiara 
of  diamonds  could  possibly  be,  and  more  valued 
as  a  pledge  of  affioction  than  the  whole  collection 
which  repose  in  Marie-Louise's  casket."  [The 
collection,  purchased  from  Mr.  Isaacs  bv  Mr. 
Croker  for  Lord  Londesborough,  in  1850,  and 
subsequentiy  augmented  by  his  lordship,  is  now 
contained  in  the  jewel-case  of  the  Empress  Mori^ 
Louise.  ] — Spectator. 


Appucatioii  ot  a  Curious  Pbtsiolooicai. 
DnoovcBT.  —  It  has  long  been  known  to  phys- 
iologists that  oertiSn  €N>loring  matters,  if  admin- 
istered to  animals  idong  with  their  food,  possess 
the  property  of  entering  into  the  system  and 
tinging  the  ^  bones.  In  this  way  the  bones  of 
swine  have  been  tinged  purple  by  madder,  aad 
instances  are  on  record  of  other  animals  being 
similarly  aflfeeted.  No  attempt,  however,  was 
made  to  turn  this  beautiful  discovery  to  account 
until  lately,  when  M.  Roulin  speculated  on  what 
might  have  been  the  consequences  of  administer- 
ing colored  articles  of  food  to  silkworms  just 
before  spinning  theh:  cocoons.  His  first  experi- 
ments were  conducted  with  indigo,  which  he 
mixed  in  certain  proportions  with  the  mulberry 
leaves  serving  the  worms  for  food.  The  result 
of  this  treatment  was  successftd — he  obtuned 
blue  ooeoons.  Prosecuting  still  furtiier  his  ex- 
periments, he  sought  a  tA  coloring  matter  ca- 
pable of  being  eaten  by  the  silkworms  witheut 
iigury  resulting.  He  had  some  difficult  to  find 
such  a  coloring  matter  at  first,  but  eventually 
alighted  on  the  Bignonia  chica.  Small  portionr 
of  this  plant  having  been  added  to  the  mulberry 
leaves,  the  silkworms  consumed  the  mixture, 
and  produced  red-colored  silk.  In  this  manner 
the  experimenter,  who  is  still  prosecuting  his 
researches,  hopes  to  obtain  silk  as  secreted  by 
the  worm  of  many  colors.  —  Times. 


OuUinee  rf  Scripture  Geography  and  A«f- 
tory;  illustrating  the  Hlstorieal  Portions  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  Designed  for  the  use 
of  Schools  and  Private  Beading.  By  Bdward 
Hughes,  P.  R.  A.  8.,  Ac. 

A  well-exeouted  oompilation  ;  the  matter  de- 
rived from  the  best  travellers  in  the  East,  and 
the  more  remarkable  descriptions  quoted  in  their 
own  words.  The  outlines,  however,  are  rather  a 
series  of  short  papers  on  the  places  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  than  a  "geography**  in  the  school 
sense  of  the  term.  Perhaps  the  Ante-Abrahamie 
period  is  too  fully  gone  into.  —  Spectator, 
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Ws  do  not  know  whether  there  was  any 
fonndation  for  the  assertion  of  the  Times,  that 
some  foreign  goyernments  were  about  to  show 
such  a  degree  of  futile  and  foolish  irritation 
as  to  apply  to  Great  Britain  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  refugees  from  yarious  countries  who 
haye  sought  safety  on  our  shores ;  —  but  most 
assuredly,  if  there  has  been  any  such  inten- 
tion, the  firm,  manly,  and  temperate  language 
of  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Tuesday  night  will  haye  sufficed  to  preyent 
its  bein^  carried  into  execution.  In  reply  to 
an  inquiry  from  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  Lord 
Palmerston  (in  the  absence  of  Lord  John 
Russell)  said :  — 

In  answer  to  the  queation  of  the  Noble  Lord  as 
to  whether  an  application  has  been  made  by 
foreign  powers  to  the  goyemment  of  this  country 
for  the  expulsion  of  mreign  refugees  now  fiying 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  I  have  to  state  that  no 
such  application  has  been  mode.  In  reply  to 
the  other  question  of  the  Noble  Lord,  as  to  what 
coarse  would  be  pursued  in  the  eyent  of  such  an 
application  being  made,  I  can  only  repeat  that 
which  I  think  has  been  stated  on  former  occa- 
sions in  this  house,  that  any  such  appUcation 
would  be  met  with  a  firm  and  decided  refusal. 
It  is,  indeed,  obvious  that  it  must  be  so,  because 
no  such  measure  could  be  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country  without  fresh  powers  by  Act 
of  Parliament ;  and  I  apprehend  that  no  govern- 
ment could,  even  if  they  were  so  inclined  —  and 
the  present  government  are  not  sa  inclined  — 
apply  for  such  a  power  with  any  chance  of  suc- 
cess, inasmuch  as  no  Alien  Bill,  I  believe, 
within  the  course  of  this  century  has  been 
passed  ever  giving  to  the  government  the  power 
of  expelling  foreigners,  except  with  reference  to 
considerations  connected  with  the  internal  safety 
of  this  country.  The  British  government  has 
never  undertaken  to  provide  for  the  internal  secu- 
rity of  other  countries  ;  it  is  sufficient  for  them 
to  have  the  power  to  provide  for  the  internal  se- 
curity of  their  own.  But  I  cannot  confine  my 
answer  simply  to  that  statement  I  will  ask  to 
be  allowed  to  add,  that  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  British  laws,  and  the  spirit  of  the  British 
constitution,  give  to  foreigners  of  all  political 
opinions  and  of  all  categories,  a  secure  and 
peaceful  shelter  within  this  country,  I  think  that 
those  foreigners  who  avail  themselves  of  the  hos- 
pitality of  England  are  bound  by  every  principle 
of  honor,  as  well  as  by  every  regard,  not  only  to 
international  law,  but  to  the  law  of  this  land — 
are  bound  to  abstain  from  entering  into  any  in- 
tngoes,  or  from  pursuing  any  courses  Intended 
for  the  purpose  of  givinjgp  umbrage  to  foreign 
governments,  and  of  disturbing  the  internal 
tranquillity  of  any  foreign  countries. 

fiyeiy  sentiment  of  this  terse,  yigorous,  and 
well-considered  answer  will  be  reechoed  by 
all  ranks  and  classes,  whateyer  be  their  party 
eonnections  or  political  predilections.  Lord 
PalmeiBtoa  has  spoken  the  mind  of  the  whole 


nation.  We  haye  often  thought  of  late  that 
Englishmi^n  were  growing  so  hizy,so  sensible', 
and  so  nnsensttive,  that  nothing  short  of  A 
slap  in  the  face  would  rouse  them  into  indig- 
nation, or  win  f^m  them  anything  beyond  a 
gentle  and  a  pathetic  smile.  But  if  anything 
less  startling  could  awaken  us  from  our  torpor, 
goad  us  to  put  forth  our  whole  strength,  and 
unite  us  all  as  one  man  to  repel  insult  or  ag- 
gression, it  would  be  a  proposal  on  the  part 
of  the  triumphant  autocrats  of  Europe  that  we 
should  violate  the  duties  of  hospitality  towards 
the  victims  of  th^ir  oppressiop  and  the  fugi- 
tives from  their  vengeance. 

The  absurdity  of  sucl^  a  demand  would  bo 
only  equalled  oy  its  ungracefulness.  With 
what  fiice  could  a  proposal  that  we  should 
refuse  asylum  on  our  shores  to  proscribed  and 
outlawed  politicians  be  mode  by  men  who 
have  themselves  sought  and  found  protection 
here  when  the  fortunes  of  war  or  of  civil  con- 
test went  against  them?  What!  we  have 
sheltered  in  their  hour  of  need  those  whose 
conduct  had  outraged  every  feeling  of  our 
nature  and  every  principle  of  our  creed,  and 
are  we  not  to  shelter  in  their  turn  those  with 
whom  we  sympathize  from  the  yery  bottom 
of  ouj:  hearts !  We  have  opened  our  dooxs  tp 
the  escaping  gmUy:'-r^^  we  to  close  them 
on  the  flying  unjortunaU  ?  We  have  stood 
between  the. o;»;)re»(}r  and  the  popular  ven- 
geance which  he  had  long  courtod  and  at 
length  aroused ;  —  are  we  not  to  stand  between 
the  oppressed  and  those  who  would  pursue 
him  into  the  sanctuary  and  seize  him  at  the 
very  horns  of  the  altar  t  We  received  Louis 
Napoleon,  though  we  could  not  suppress  our' 
contempt  at  his  silly  and  miserable  descent 
upon  Boulogne,  and  though  his  attempt  had 
been  against  the  throne  oi  a  close,  and  then 
a  faithful,  ally.  We  received  Charles  X., 
though  he  had  forfeited  his  throne  by  an  at- 
tack upon  that  liberty  of  the  press  which  wp 
cherished  as  our  dearest  privilege.  We  re- 
ceived Louis  Philippe,  though  he  had  deceived 
us  meanly,  and  though  the  demand  which  up- 
set him  was  **  Parliamentary  Reform.'*  We 
offered  a  refuge  to  Mettem;ich,  though  the 
policy  which  he  had  long  pursued  and  for 
which  he  was  compelled  to  fly  was  one  which 
we  abhorred  from  our  inmost  soul.  We 
sheltered  even  Ledru  RoUin  with  his  associ- 
ates, though  we  loathed  his  brutal  doctrine 
and  his  sangumary  plans ;  we  sheltered  him, 
though  the  attentat  tor  which  he  was  oblige4 
to  fly  was  rather  a  crime  ^ig^inst  society  than 
a  mere  political  ofl^noe  ;  we  shelter  him  stiU, 
thoiijrh  he  has  repaid  our  hospitality  by 
pouring  out  his  frothy  venom  against  our 
nation  and  pqr  institutions.  Ana,  finally, 
we  should  again  afford  the  protection  of  our 
island  (if  it  wore  again  needed)  even  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  Emperor  of  FrfMice . 
— possibly  eyen^to  the  Pope  and  the  King  of 
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Naples — though  we  hold  the  first  to  be  a 
lawless  despot,  and  though  words  con  do  but 
fteble  justice  to  the  detestation  with  which 
the  last  is  regarded  at  every  English  hearth. 
And  having  done  all  these  things  —  ques- 
tionable perhapand  certainly  aeainst  the  grain 
—  are  we  to  aostain,  at  the  bidding  of  those 
whom  we  so  thanklessly  served,  from  similar 
charities,  when  we  can  render  them  with  a 
clear  conscience  and  a  ready  will  ?  Having 
harbored — and  sinned  perhaps  in  doing  so  — 
the  fugitives  from  freedbm,  are  we  to  be  de- 
harred.from  harboring  also  the  fugitives  from 
oppression — and  thereby  atoning  for  our 
previous  misplaced  benevolence !  Are  we  to 
warn  away  Kossuth  and  Mazzini  from  their 
last  asylum?  It  was  natural  enough  that 
the  former  reception  of  the  Hungarian  Patriot 
in  this  country  should  have  given  umbrage  to 
the  Austrian  authorities,  for  it  was  ostenta- 
tious, noisy,  and  unprecedented  in  its  enthu- 
siasm and  spontaneity.  In  that  popular  dis- 
play we  did  not  join,  nor  did  many  of 
the  higher  classes  of  Great  Britain  ;  for, 
while  acknowledging  the  great  powers  of  the 
Magyar  Leader,  his  wonderful  eloquence,  his 
earnest  patriotism,  and  the  love  and  almost 
worship  with  which  he  is  regarded  by  his 
countrymen  at  home  —  we  believed  then,  and 
believe  still,  that  to  his  injudicious  seal  in 
proclaiming  the  severance  of  Hungary  from 
Austria  and  the  establishment  of  a  republic, 
may  be  traced  all  the  calamities  which  have 
sulisequently  overwhelmed  that  unhappy  coun- 
try—  the  intestine  divisions  which  lost  their 
cause,  the  interference  of  Russia,  the  surren- 
der of  Vilagos,  and  the  destruction  of  their 
ancient  liberties.  But  the  majority  of  the 
British  people,  who  received  Kossuth  with 
such  exuberant  welcome,  did  not  enter  into 
these  considerations ;  they  merely  knew  that 
he  was  the  idol  of  the  Hungarian  people,  and 
their  chosen  governor ;  that  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  by  peijury  and  violence  and  foreign 
aid,  had  troaden  down  a  constitution  similar 
to  our  own,  and  had  violated  hereditary  rights 
as  sacred  and  as  lone-descended  as  those  of 
which  we  make  our  boast ;  and  that  of  this 
constitution  and  these  rights  Kossuth  had 
been  the  representative  and  the  defender. 
They  expressed  their  sentiments  as  English- 
men are  wont ;  and  we  can  well  imagine  that 
their  acclamations  must  have  been  gall  and 
wormwood  to  the  cabinet  at  Vienna.  But 
that  is  now  an  old  story.  Since  his  return 
from  America,  the  Magyar  Chief  has  been 
silent  and  unnoticed  —  keeping  his  own 
counsel,  and  biding  his  own  time  ;  and  there 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  he  had  the 
remotest  concern  either  with  the  outbreak  at 
Milan*  or  with  the  attempted  assassination 
at  Vienna. 

*  Since  the  proelamatloB  publiihed  in  hii  name 
tarns  oat  a  forgery. 


Witli  rewd  to  Mazzini  the  ease  is  still 
stronger.  England  has  shown  him  no  sym- 
pathy, invited  him  to  no  fetes,  cheered  and 
strengthened  him  by  no  popular  cncoura^ 
ment ;  it  is  even  believed  that  she  owes  him 
atonement  for  a  great  wrong  committed  some 
years  ago.  She  has  merely  given  him,  what 
she  has  given  to  his  worst  and  meanest  ene- 
mies —  shelter.  He  has  lived  among  us  in 
the  most  profound  retirement  —  avoiding  all 
public  appearances  —  his  very  residence  known 
only  to  a  few  intimate  friends.  What  he 
may  have  done  in  the  way  of  correspondence, 
exhortation,  secret  j)lanning,  we  know  Qoth- 
ing,  and  the  Austnan  eovernmeot  have  not 
been  able  to  discover.  While  among  us  he 
has  conducted  himself,  in  all  respects  and  to 
all  appearances,  as  a  peaceful  and  well-con- 
ductea  citizen :  —  and  this  is  all  that  we  are 
concerned  with  or  have  a  rig^ht  to  inquire 
about.  If  he  has  been  the  originator  of  the 
outbreak  in  Lombardy,  at  all  events  he  has 
not  directed  it  from  England ;  he  appears  to 
be  somewhere  in  or  near  Italy,  and  the  Ana- 
trians  must  look  after  him  themselves. 

While,  however,  we  are  prepared  to  de- 
fend the  right  of  asylum  against  all  assail- 
ants and  impugners,  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  that  right  is  abused  and  endangered  by 
those  refugees  who  seek  our  shore,  not  for 
safotrjf,  but  as  a  fortress  from  which,  secure 
themselves,  they  can  prepare  plots  against 
our  neighbors  and  allies.  Such  conduct  is 
indelicate,  ungenerous,  and  dangerous.  Our 
laws  and  customs  give  us  no  means  of  watch- 
ing or  controlling  such  behavior.  In  case  of 
any  overt  act  we  can  and  do  interfere.  If 
any  of  these  refugees  were  to  procure  or  send 
out  arms  and  ammunition,or  to  nt  out  vessels  for 
a  descent  upon  foreign  shores,  we  should  be 
bound  at  once  to  arrest  both  the  proceedings 
and  the  culprits  —  and  we  should  assuredly 
do  so  with  the  utmost  promptitude.  It  is  not 
alleged,  however,  that  anv  of  the  obnoxious 
refugees  who  have  found  shelter  with  us 
have  proceeded  so  for  as  this.  Once,  and 
once  only,  so  &r  as  we  are  aware,  has  any- 
thing of  the  sort  been  attempted  with  success 
—  and  in  that  instance  the  conspirator  was 
the  present  Emperor  of  the  French !  Still, 
though  our  institutions  and  our  feelings  both 
forbid  interference  with  or  surveillance  over 
those  who  have  sought  refuge  with  us,  these 
fugitives  ought  to  feel  that  every  consideration 
of  posidon,  of  honor,  and  of  prudence,  for- 
bids them  to  moke  use  of  the  shelter  aflbrded 
them  to  carry  on  machinations  or  conspiracies 
against  States  with  which  we  are  at  peace  and 
amity.  It  is  hard,  no  doubt,  that  they  should 
be  prohibited  from  the  great  solace  of  an  exile 
life ;  it  is  painful  to  feeT  that  their  hands  ore 
tied,  their  time  wasted,  and  their  faculties 
idle  and  rusting;  it  is  irritating  to  think  that 
they  can  no  longer  aid  thoir  follow-oountry- 
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men  who  Iiave  remained  at  home  in  their 
strugeles  for  the  oommon  cause :  -—  bui  these 
are  Me  tadt  conditions  on  which  a  place  of 
rrfuge  has  been  afforded  them.  If  they  were 
not  prepared  to  accept  it  on  such  conditions, 
they  should  not  have  sought  it,  and  they 
should  now  quit  it :  —  only  on  the  shores  of  a 
nation  at  war  with  their  oppressors,  or  ainid 
the  concealments  and  fastnesses  of  their  own 
land,  can  they  honorably  or  conscientiously 
plot,  conspire,  or  levy  war  against  the  rulers 
who  have  defeated  them.  If,  from  the  shelter 
of  Glaremont  or  of  Brighton,  Louis  Philippe 
had  planned  and  procurod  a  counter-revolution 
in  France,  or  Mottemioh  had  arranged  an 
expedition  asainst  Hungary  —  we  certainly 
should  have  neld  neither  of  them  guiltless ; 
—  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  have  one  rule 
for  them  and  another  for  their  rivals  and  an- 
tagonists. 


Fnmk  the  Examinar,  6tb  Biarch. 
THE  BEFUOEE  QUESTION. 

If  the  great  events  of  late  years  have  been 
remarkable  for  the  production  of  few  material 
results,  they  may  at  least  be  considered  to 
have  established  some  striking  and  salutary 
truths.  Of  these  there  is  none  more  fully 
demonstrated  than  the  idleness  of  seeking  to 
bring  about  revolution  by  conspiracy.  From 
1815  to  1848  Germany  could  show  an  inter- 
minable series  of  conspiracies;  France  was 
not  less  fertile  in  them  ;  and  we  now  know 
that  not  one  of  them  succeeded.  Premature 
explosion  and  treachery  invariably  disclosed 
such  plots,  which  had  simply  the  enect  of  im- 
plicating and  causing  the  deaths  or  exile  of 
many  brave  men.  But  if  individual  parties 
have  thus  proved  sisnally  powerless  in  bring- 
ing about  great  political  changes  or  catas- 
trophes, the  unanimous  sentiment  of  a  people 
uniting  in  abhorrence  of  a  system  of  govern- 
ment, or  in  detestation  of  a  prince  or  of  aline 
of  princes-— when  a  mere  accident  has  oc- 
curred to  ignite  that  popular  combustible  •— 
has  been  found  to  defy  alike  precaution  or 
resistanco,  and  to  carry  all  before  it,  both 
thrones  and  their  defenders,  with  a  violence 
and  fulness  of  destruction  unexampled  in 
ancient  times. 

If  the  question  be  asked  how  Charles  the 
Tenth,  or  Louis  Philippe,  or  Ring  Frederic, 
or  the  Emperor  Francis,  could  have  saved 
themselves  nom  the  terrible  revolutions  which 
in  some  places  definitively,  in  others  for  a  time, 
overturned  their  thrones  —  can  it  be  answered 
that  any  vigilance  of  police,  any  elimination 
of  dangerous  cbaractora,  any  exile  of  turbulent 
and  seiditious  prsons,  either  from  their  own 
dominions  or  from  those  of  their  neighbors, 
wonld  in  the  least  have  contributed  to 
strengthen  their  position,  or  secure  it  against 


the»coming  convulsion  %  The  fact  is,  that  in 
the  universally  civic  organization  of  ancient 
times,  as  well  as  of  those  Italian  states  which 
occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  modem  history, 
conspiracy  was  really  a  powerful  and  efficient 
mode  of  operation.  But  in  our  later  systems 
of  government,  whether  representative  or 
merely  monarchical,  with  populations  of  mil- 
lions to  appeal  to,  depend  upon,  disgust,  or 
conciliate,  anything  like  individual  conspiracy 
must  dwindle  into  insignificance,  unless  it  be 
identified  with  that  great  conspiracy  into 
which  a  whole  people  silently  enter  without 
consulting  each  other,  and  from  the  mere 
tecit  sympathy  of  common  resentment  and 
disaflection.  If  rulers  would  but  look  to  this 
large  conspiracy  and  appease  it,  without  idly 
inquiring  who  are  its  cniefe,  for  in  fact  it  has 
no  chiera,  they  would  be  doing  something 
towards  the  consolidation  of  their  thrones. 

No  better  proof  of  the  folly  and  futility  of 
conspiracy  could  be  adduced  than  the  late  out- 
break at  Milan.  But  it  is  at  the  same  time  a 
proof  of  the  equal  futility  of  the  police  system 
oppos^  to  it;  and  these  blockheads  of'^ Aus- 
trian jailers  and  police,  who  cannot  do  the 
work  for  which  they  are  paid,  though  to  do  it 
they  are  empowered  to  tyrannize  over  the 
finest  country  in  the  world,  are  said  to  be 
about  to  come  to  us  to  ask  Englishmen  to  per- 
form their  police  work  for  them,  and  to  issue 
edicte  of  proscription  against  Mazzini  and 
Kossuth,  as  if  their  own  miserable  system  of 
exaction  and  tyranny  did  not  create  kossuths 
and  Mazzinis  in  every  village,  or  as  if  leaders 
could  ever  be  wanting  when  the  inevitable 
folly  of  such  governments  ^ives  the  signal  for 
a  starting  up  from  oppression. 

Does  any  one  believe  that  either  Kossuth 
or  Mazzini  at  present  obtain  anything  in  Eng- 
land in  aid  of  their  desi^s  beyond  that  gen 
end  protection  which  is  extended  to  eveiy 
exile?  The  mere  question  is  preposterous. 
They  draw  no  force  from  this  country.  What- 
ever forces  or  whatever  resources  they  may 
have  or  command  must  come  from  theii  re- 
spective countries,  not  from  England ;  and  if 
so  derived,  the  Austrian  cabinet  is  answera* 
ble  for  it,  not  England.  Nor  do  we  see  that 
the  locus  standi  for  conspiracy  is  better  here 
than  in  America.  If  Mazzini  sailed  from  Lon- 
don to  Genoa,  as  is  alleged,  he  must  have 
employed  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days  in  the 
voyage.  One-half  of  that  number  of  days 
would  have  brought  him  from  the  United 
States.  The  exiles  of  European  liberty  there 
are  now,  when  at  Boston,  as  near  to  the  seat 
of  their  exploito  and  to  the  populations  over 
whom  their  influence  is  dreaded,  as  thirty 
years  ago  they  were  when  living  in  some  bum- 
ble suburb  of  London.  Will  the  despots  of 
Europe,  after  striving  to  induce  England  to 
banish  from  ite  shore  every  man  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  patriotism  or  the  heresy  of  consdta- 
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tionalism,  pnrme  and  oomplete  their  qaest 
of  intoleranoe  by  asking  the  repablicans  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atuntic  also  to  rob  their 
country  of  its  rieht  to  be  ike  asylam  of  the 
persecated  and  the  unfortunate?  If  they  do 
not  this,  they  do  nothing,  for  the  dreaded 
ooni^irators  will  eyen  there  still  be  within  ten 
days'  sail  of  Europe. 

But  all  such  diplomatio  effi)rts  may  be 
spared.  There  is  fortunately  no  enactment  at 
present  in  force  that  gifes  an  English  Qor- 
tfnment  the  power  to  send  away  the  exile 
from  its  shores ;  nor  is  there  a  man  of  influ- 
ence in  Parliament  inclined  to  ask  for  any 
such  power.  If  any  government  had  a  right 
to  complain  or  take  omnce  at  the  governments 
of  other  countries  for  giving  asylum  to  political 
exiles  driven  from  its  dominion,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  Russia,  whose  ministers  have  seen, 
ever  since  1830,  fugitive  Poles  tolerated  in 
En^and  and  more  tnan  tolerated  in  France. 
With  what  face  can  Austria  and  France  now 
come  forward  to  demand  from  England  a  vio- 
lation of  that  very  privilege  of  o£bring  asylum, 
which  both  France  and  England  have  detei^ 
mmedly  refused  to  Russia  during  a  long  smes 
of  years? 

Absurd  and  untenable  as  such  pretensions 
axe  on  the  part  of  Austria,  coming  from  a 
ruler  of  F^mce,  and  such  a  ruler  as  the  pres- 
ent, they  are  as  monstrous  as  ridiculous. 
We  will  not  dwell  on  the  fact  of  the  emperor, 
when  he  was  M.  Louis  Bonaparte,  eimying 
an  asylum  in  this  country,  ana  profiting  by  it 
to  make  bandit  forays  against  France.  Ex- 
amples adduced  from  his  past  life  have  little 
we^^ht  on  his  decisions  at  present.  But  let 
us  consider  his  position.  He  holds  supreme 
power  by  having  come  in  between  the  aeath- 
strugele  of  two  opposed  parties  and  classes, 
and  ne  keeps  power  by  virtue  of  their  en- 
during enmity.  Both,  however,  are  at  bot- 
tom decided  enemies  of  his,  and  no  doubt 
they  will  do  their  utmost  to  overthrow  him. 
Botn,  let  us  add,  taken  together,  make  the 
better  part  of  France.  They  comprise  all  the 
upper  and  intellectual  class  of  societ;^,  and 
all  tiiat  is  energetic  or  distinguished  in  the 
lower.  To  carrv  out  his  demands  upon. us, 
therefore,  Napoleon  the  Third  must  require 
of  England  to  punish  and  banish  every  French- 
man who  belong  to  these  classes.  Such 
wholesale  proscnption  on  our  part  would  be 
in  the  first  place  impossible,  and  in  the  next 
place  would  be  useless.  France  abounds  with 
the  political  anemias  of  the  emperor,  those  of 
the  upper  class,  and  those  of  tiie  lower ;  get 
rid  ot  them  he  cannot ;  for  every  second  man 
lie  meets  is  in  one  category  or  the  other.  He 
may  forbid  as^Miation ;  he  may  render  com- 
munication by  post  unsafe ;  he  may  call  his 
police  to  arrest  every  gentleman,  and  every 
artisan,  who  utters  a  hasty  ejaouUbion  in  the 
street;  but  prevent  his  enemies  from  living 


in  IVance,  even  in  Paris,  or  from  meeting  and 
communicating  at  every  comer  of  every  street, 
and  in  every  e^oon  which  has  a  door  to  opea 
or  to  close,  this  he  cannot  do.  He  could  onlv 
efiect  such  a  purpose  by  massacring  one  halt 
of  the  Frencu  people.  All  the  materials  of 
conspiracy  are  therefore  in  France,  under  the 
very  nose  of  the  French  emperor;  and  that 
similar  materials  should  exist  in  England  can- 
not add  to  the  danger.  Napoleon  the  Third 
has  chosen  a  volcano  for  his  throne;  and 
having  done  so,  he  really  cannot  ask  us  to  put 
out  our  household  fires  and  extinguish  our 
hospitable  virtues,  lest  a  spark  from  them 
should  fly  over  and  ignite  the  mass  of  com- 
bustibles on  which  he  has  chosen  to  repose. 


Tnm  Hoasdiold  Wotdi. 

PERFIDIOUS  PATMOa. 

Thb  natural  place  of  refuge  for  a  hunted 
man  is  an  islana.  None  but  those  who  have 
known  what  it  is  to  be  pursued  from  place  to 
place,  who  have  been  aware  of  such  and  such 
olood-hounds  upon  their  track,  of  such  and 
such  scouts  waiting  at  given  points  to  lead 
them  down  to  death  or  captivity,  can  form  an 
idea  of  the  feeling  of  security  engendered  by 
the  knowledge  that  there  is  between  them  and 
their  enemies  a  bulwark  for  more  impregnable 
than  any  gabion,  glacis,  bastion,  or  counter- 
scarp, that  VaubflUQ  ever  dreamed  of,  in  the 
shape  of  a  ring  of  blue  water.  So  islands 
have  been,  in  aU  ages  and  circumstances,  tbo 
chosen  places  of  refuge  to  men  who  could  find 
no  rest  elsewhere  for  the  soles  of  their  feel 
Patmoe  was  the  elected  asvlum  of  St.  Jolm 
the  Apostle.  In  Malta,  the  last  Christian 
knights  of  Palestine,  driven  from  their  first 
island  refuge  —  Rhodes  —  found  a  haven  of 
safety,  and  founded  a  city  of  strength  ajsainst 
the  infidels.  The  expiring  embera  of  the 
Druidical  priesthood  smouldered  a^ay  in  the 
impenetrable  groves  of  the  island  of  Anglesey. 
The  isles  of  Greece  were  the  eyries  of  poetry, 
and  art,  and  liberty,  when  the  mainland 
groaned  beneath  the  despotism  of  the  thirty 
tvrants.  The  Greeks  located  their  paradise  in 
the  islands  of  the  blest.  Madeira  spread  forth, 
pitying,  protecting  arms  to  two  fugitive  lovers. 
Charles  Edward  hid  in  Skye.  Once  within 
the  [deasant  valleys  of  Pitcairn's  Island,  Jack 
Adams  and  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty  felt 
secure  and  safe  from  courts-martial  and  yard- 
arsis.  There  is  a  hiding-pkioe  for  the  pursued 
of  sheriffii  in  the  island  of  Jersey  and  in  the 
Isle  of  Man  ;  in  which  latter  insubr  refup 
Charlotte  de  k Tremouille,  Countess  of  Detbr, 
sheltered  the  last  remnants  of  the  oanse  of  the 
Stuarts  against  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  dogs 
of  Constantinople  found  protection  from  tSs 
sticks  and  stones  of  the  men  of  Stamboul  in  an 
iaUmd  in  the  Bosphorus.    The  last  of  the 
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London  marshes  stamichly  defjr  draint^  from 
the  strongholds  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs ;  and  there 
IS  a  wall  of  strength  for  the  ohoioest  London 
fbrers,  and  the  dirtiest  London  lodging-houses, 
against  Inspecljprs  Reason  and  Hnmanitj  and 
their  whole  force,  in  and  ahont  the  mud 
embankments  of  Jaoob*s  Island. 

But,  chief  and  preelect  of  islands  on  which 
camns  of  refuge  have  been  built,  is  the  one  we 
are  nappy  enough  to  live  in,  the  Island  of 
England.  There  are  other  islands  in  the 
world,  far  more  isolated,  geographically  speak- 
ing, far  more  distant  from  hostile  continents, 
far  more  remote  from  the  shores  of  despotism. 
Tet  to  these  chalky  clifis  of  Albion,  to  this 
Refuge  misnamed  the  Perfidious,  come  refugees 
fibm  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and  of  charac- 
ters, antecedents,  and  opinions,  pointing  to 
erery  quarter  of  the  political  compass.  The 
oppressor  and  the  oppressed,  the  absolutist 
fuia  the  patriot,  the  outcher  and  the  victim, 
the  wolf  and  the  lamb,  the  legitimist  as  white 
as  snow  and  the  morUagnard  as  red  as  blood, 
the  doctrinaire  and  the  socialist  —  msn  of 
views  so  dissimilar  that  they  would  (and  do) 
tear  each  other  to  pieces  in  their  own  lands, 
find  a  common  refuge  in  this  country,  and  live 
in  common  harmony  here.  The  very  climate 
seems  to  have  a  soothing  and  mollifying  in- 
fluence on  the  most  savage  foreign  natures. 
South  American  dictators,  who  have  shot, 
slaughtered,  and  outraged  hecatombs  of  their 
countrymen  in  the  parched-up  plains  of  Buenos 
Aytes  and  Montevideo,  roar  you  as  mildly  as 
any  sucking  doves  as  soon  as  they  ace  in  the 
Southampton  water  —  make  pets  of  their 
physicians,  and  give  their  barbers  silver 
shaving-dishes ;  pachas  of  three  tails,  terrible 
fellows  for  bowstno^ing,  impaling,  and  basti- 
nadoing in  their  Asiatic  dominions,  here  taper 
nimbly  in  ladies*  chambers  to  the  twanglin^ 
of  lutes;  hangers  of  men  and  sqourgers  of 
women  forego  blood-thirstiness ;  demagogues 
forget  to  howl  for  heads  ;  and  red  republicans, 
who  were  as  roaring  lions  in  the  lands  they 
came  from,  submit  to  have  their  claws  cut, 
and  their  manes  trimmed,  drink  penny  cups 
of  coflfee,  and  deliver  pacific  lectures  in  Me- 
chanics* Institutes. 

England,  then,  is  the  Patmos  of  foreign 
fugitives — a  collection  of  Patmoses,  ratb^; 
almost  everv  seapcnrt  and  provincial  town  of 
any  note  having  a  little  inland  island  of 
refuge  of  its  own  ;  but  London  beins  the  great 
champ  d^asik,  the  monster  isle  or  safety,  a 
Gave  of  AduUam  for  the  whole  world.  It  is 
with  this  Patmos  that  I  have  principally  to 
do. 

Years  ago,  Doctor  Johnson  called  London 
<«  the  oommqn  sewer  of  Paris  and  of  Rome  ;'* 
but  at  the  present  day  it  is  a  reservoir,  aeiant 
▼at,  into  which  flow  countless  streams  ofcon- 
tinental  immigration.  More  so  than  Paris, 
where  the  EngliBh  only  go  for  pleasure ;  the 


Germans  to  become  tailors  and  boot-makers ; 
and  the  Swiss,  valets,  house-porters,  and 
waiters.  More  so  than  the  United  States, 
whose  only  considerable  feed-pipes  of  emi- 
gration are  Irish,  English  ana  Germans. 
There  is  in  London  th^  foreign  artistic  popu- 
lation, among  which  I  will  comprbe  Frdnob, 
and  Swiss,  and  German  governesses,  French . 
painters,  actors,  singers  and  cooks ;  Italian 
singers  and  musicians ;  French  hairdressers, 
milliners,  dressmakerSjClear-starchers  and  pro- 
fessors of  legerdemain,  with  countless  teach- 
ers of  every  known  language,  and  professors 
of  every  imaginable  musical  instrument. 
There  is  the  immense  foreigii  servile  popula- 
tion ;  French  and  Italian  v^ets  and  shopmen, 
and  German  nurses  and  nursery-maids.  Thece 
is  the  foreign  commercial  population,  a  whole 
colony  of  Greek  merchants  in  Finsbury,  of 
Germans  in  the  Minories,  of  Frenchmen  round 
Austin  Friars,  of  Moorish  Jews  in  White- 
chapel,  and  of  foreign  shopkeepers  at  the  west 
end  of  the  town.  There  is  the  foreign 
mechanical,  or  laboring  population  ;  French, 
Swiss,  and  German  watch-makers,  French  and 
German  lithographers,  Italian  plaster-cast 
makers  and  German  suzar-bakers,  brewers, 
and  leather-dressers.  There  is  the  foreign 
mendicant  population;  German  and  Alsatian, 
buy-a-broom  girls,  Italian  hurdy-gurdy  grind- 
ers, French  Mgeing-Ietter  writers  (of  whoss 
astonishing  numbers,  those  good  association^ 
"La  SocieU  Frangmse  de  Bien/aisance  J  Lot^ 
dres,**  and  *<  The  Friends  of  Foreigners  in 
Distress,"  could  tell  some  curious  tales  may 
be),  Lascar  street-sweepers  and  tom-tom 
pounders.  There  is  the  foreign  maritime 
population ;  an  enormous  one,  as  all  men  who 
nave  seen  Jack  alive  in  London  can  vouch 
for.  There  is  the  foreign  respectable  popula- 
tion, composed  of  strangers  well  to  oo,  who 
prefer  English  living  ana  English  customs  to 
those  of  their  own  country.  There  is  the 
foreign  swindling  population ;  aliens  who  live 
on  their  own  wits  and  on  the  want  thereof  in 
their  neighbors;  sham  counts,  barons,  and 
chevaliers ;  farmers  of  German  lotteries,  spec- 
ulators in  German  university  degrees,  forgers 
of  Russian  bank-notes,  bonnets  at  gamine- 
houses,  touts  and  spongers  to  foreign  hotels 
and  on  foreign  visitors,  bilkers  of  English 
taverns  and  boarding-houses,  and  getters-up 
of  fictitious  concerts  and  exhibitions.  Ther^ 
is  the  foreign  visiting  or  sight-seeing  popular 
tion,  who  come  firom  Dover  to  the  Hotel  de 
TEarope,  and  fp  from  thence,  with  a  cice^ 
rone,  to  St.  Paul's,  Windsor,  and  Richmond^ 
and  thence  back  again  to  Firance,  Germany, 
or  Spain.  Lastly,  there  is  the  refugee  popular 
tion ;  and  these  oe  mine  to  descant  upon. 

The  Patmos  of  London  I  may  describe  as  an 
bland  bounded  by  four  squares  i  on  the  north 
by  that  of  Soho,  on  the  south  by  that  of 
lieioester,  on  the  east  by  the  qnadrangle  of 
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LiDColo*8  Ina  Fields  (for  the  porlieas  of  Long 
Acre  and  Seven  Dials  are  all  ratmos),  and  on 
the  west  by  Golden  Square. 

The  trapezium  of  streets  enclosed  within 
this  bounaary  are  not,  by  any  means,  of  an 
aristocratic  description.  A  maze  of  sorry 
thoroughfares,  a  second-rate  butcher's  meat 
and  vegetable  market,  two  model  lodging 
houses,  a  dingy  parish  church,  and  some 
**  brick  barns"  of  dissent  are  within  its  bound- 
aries. No  lords  or  squires  of  high  degree 
live  in  this  politick  Alsatia.  The  houses  are 
distinguished  bv  a  plurality  of  bell-pulls  in- 
serted in  the  door-jambs,  and  by  a  plurality 
of  little  brass  name-plates,  bearing  the  names 
of  in-d  wellingartisans.  Everyboc^  (of  nubile 
age  and  English)  seems  to  be  married,  and  to 
have  a  great  manv  children,  whose  education 
seems  to  be  conducted  chiefly  on  the  extra- 
domal  or  out-door  principle. 

As  an  uninterested  stranger,  and  without  a 
guide,  you  might,  perambulating  these  shabby 
genteel  streets,  see  in  thom  nothing  which 
would  peculiarly  distinguish  them  .from  that 
dass  or  London  streets  known  inelegantly,  but 
expressively,  as  **  back  slums.'*  At  the  first 
fflance  you  see  nothing  but  dingy  houses  teem- 
ing witu  that  sallow,  cabbage-stalk  and  fried 
fish  sort  of  population,  indigenous  to  back 
slums.  The  pinafored  children  are  squabbling 
or  playing  in  the  gutters ;  while  firom  distant 
courts  come  ^ntly  and  fitfully  threats  of  Jane 
to  tell  Ann's  mother ;  together  with  that  un- 
meaning monotonous  chant  or  dirge  which 
street-children  sing,  why,  or  with  what  object, 
I  know  not.  Grave  dogs  sit  on  door«steps  — 
their  heads  patiently  cocked  on  one  side,  wait- 
ing for  the doDr  to  be  opened,  as^ —  in  this  region 
of  perpetual  beer-fetching  —  they  know  must 
soon  be  the  case.  The  beer  itself,  in  vases  of 
strangely-diversified  patterns,  and  borne  by 
Qanymedes  of  as  diversified  appearance,  is  in- 
cessantly threading  the  needle  through  narrow 
courts  and  alleys.  The  public  house  doors 
are  always  on  the  swing  ;  the  bakers'  shops 
(they  mostly  sell  **  seconds")  are  always  full ; 
so  are  the  cookshops,  so  are  the  coflfee-ehops  ; 
step  into  one,  and  you  shall  have  a  phase  of 
Patmos  before  you  incontinent. 

Albrecht  Lurleibeg,  who  keeps  this  humble 
little  Deutsche  Coffee  und  Gastnof,  as  he  calls 
it,  commenced  business  five  years  a^o  with  a 
single  coffae-pot  and  two  cups  and  saucers. 
That  was  a  little  before  Februar;^,^  1848. 
Some  few  foreigners  dropt  in  to  visit  him 
occasionally ;  but  he  was  utin  to  eke  out  his 
Blender  earnings  by  selling  sweetstuff,  penny 
dolls,  and  cheap  Sunday  newspapers.  After 
the  first  three  months'  saturnalia  of  revolution 
in  '48,  however,  exiles  began  to  populate 
Patmos  pretty  thickly.  First,  Barb^  and  Al- 
bert's unsuccessful  not ;  then  the  escapade  of 
Ledru-Rollin  and  Louis  Blanc ;  then  the  whole- 
tale  proscriptions  of  Hungary,  Italy,  Austria, 


Russia,  and  Baden — all  these  contributed  to 
swdU  the  number  of  Herr  Lurleibeg's  cus- 
tomers a  hundred  fold,  and  to  fill  Patmos  to 
overflowing.  The  sweetstuff  and  dolls  disap- 
peared "  right  away,"  and  the  coffee-cups  and 
saucers  muTtiplied  exceedingly.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  Herr  caused  to  m  stretched  across 
the  single  window  a  canvas  blind,  on  which 
his  name,  and  the  style  and  title  of  his  estab- 
lishment, were  painted  in  painfully  attenuated 
letters,  with  which  not  yet  content,  he  incited 
young  Fritz  Schiftmahl,  the  artist,  with  dai- 
zling  prospects  of  a  carte-blanche  for  col&e  and 
tobacco,  to  depict  beneath,  in  real  oil  colors, 
the  counterfeitpresentments  of  a  Pole,  a  Hod- 
^rian,  and  a  Uerman  embracing  each  other 
in  a  firatemal  accolade,  all  smoking  like  vol- 
canoes ;  the  legend  setting  forth  that  tree, 
universal,  and  political  brotherhood  are  only 
to  be  found  at  Albrecht  Lurleibeg's. 

In  the  Herr's  hack  parlor— lie  once  de- 
signed in  the  flush  of  increased  business  to 
enlarge  it  by  knocking  it  into  the  back  yard, 
till  warned,  by  a  wary  neighbor,  of  the  hor- 
rible pains  and  penalties  (only  second  to  pre- 
munire)  incurred  by  meddling  with  a  wall  in 
England — in  this  dirty  back  parlor,  with  non 
made  by  coffee-cups  on  the  nckety  Pembroke 
tables,  on  the  coarsely  papered,  slatternly- 
printed  fi>reign  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
are  a  crowd  of  men  in  every  variety  of  beard 
and  moustache  and  head-dress,  in  every  im- 
aginable phase  of  attire  more  or  less  dirty 
and  picturesque.  Figures  such  as,  were  you 
to  see  them  in  the  drawings  of  Leech,  ot 
Daumier,  or  Gavami,  you  would  pronounce 
exaggerated  and  untrue  to  nature;  hooded, 
tasseUed,  and  braided  garments  of  unheard-of 
fashion  ;  hats  of  shapes  to  make  you  wonder 
to  what  a  stage  the  art  of  squeezability  had 
arrived ;  trousers  with  unnumbered  plaits ; 
boots  made  as  boots  were  never  made  before ; 
finger  and  thumb-rings  of  fantastic  fiishion ; 
marvellous  gestures,  Babel-like  tongues; 
voices  anything  but  (Enelishly^  human  ;  the 
smoke  as  of  a  thousand  brick-kilns ;  the  clat- 
ter as  of  a  thousand  spoons :  such  are  the 
characteristics  of  this  in-door  Patmos. 

Here  are  Frenchmen — ex-representatives 
of  the  people,  ex-ministers,  prefects  and  re- 
publican commissaries,  Proletaires,  Fourier- 
ists,  Phalansterinns,  disciples  of  Proudhon, 
Pierre  le  Roux  and  Gahagnet,  professors  of 
barricade  building ;  men  yet  young,  but  two 
thirds  of  whose  lives  have  been  spent  in  prison 
or  in  exile.  Here  are  political  gaol-birds  who 
have  been  cajged  in  evenr  state  prison  of  Eu- 
rope ;  the  citadels  of  france,  the  cachoU  of 
Mont  St.  Michel,  the  secrets  of  the  Goncier- 
gerie,  the  piomln  of  Venice,  the  eloomy  fast- 
nesses of  jBhrenbreitstein  and  Breslau  and 
Pilnitz,  the  oubliettes  of  the  Spielberg  and  Sak- 
buig.  Here  are  young  men  —  boys  almost — 
of  good  &milie8  and  high  hopea,  blasted  by 
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tlia  Birocco  of  ciril  war.  Here  aie  German 
philosophic  democrats — scientific  oonsfnTators 
—-who,  between  Glreek  roots  and  algebraical 
qoantities,  tobacco  smoke /md  heavy  folios  in 
Uerman  text  upon  international  law,  have 
somehow  foond  themselves  upon  barricades 
and  in  danger  of  the  fate  of  Robert  Blum. 
Here  are  simple-minded  German  workmen — 
sach  honest-faced,  tawny-beaxded  young  fel- 
lows as  you  see  in  the  beer  ceUars  of  Berlin 
—who  have  shaken  off  their  dreams  of  Ger- 
man unity  to  find  themselves  in  this  back  slum 
Patmos  rar  away  from  home  and  friends. 
Here  are  swarthy  Italians,  eying  the  Tedeschi 
(though  friendly  ones)  askance,  cursine" Ba- 
de tzky  and  Gyiuay,  and  telling  with  wild  ges- 
ticulations how  Kovara  was  fought  and  Rome 
defended.  Here,  and  in  mat  numbers,  are 
the  poor,  betrayed,  cozened  Hungarians,  with 
clossy  beards,  and  small  embroidered  caps  and 
braided  coats.  They  are  more  woe-begone, 
more  soared  and  wild-looking  than  the  rest, 
&ft  they  are  come  from  the  uttermost  comers 
of  Europe,  and  have  little  fellowship  save 
that  of  misfortune,  with  their  continental 
neighbors.  Lastly,  here  are  the  Poles,  those 
historical  exiles  whd  have  been  so  long  fugi- 
tives firom  their  country  that  they  have 
adopted  Patmos  with  a  will,  have  many  of 
them  entered  into  and  succeeded  in  business, 
but  would,  I  think,  succeed  better  if  the  per- 
sons with  whom  they  have  commercial  trans- 
actions were  able  to  pronounce  their  names  — 
those  jaw-breaking  strings  of  dissonant  letters 
in  which  the  vowels  are  so  few  that  the  con- 
sonants seem  to  have  compassed  them  round 
about,  like  fortifications,  to  prevent  their  slip- 
ping out. 

Tnere  are  many  of  these  poor  refugees  (I 
speak  of  them  in  general)  who  sit  in  coflee- 
shops  similar  to  Herr  Lurleibeg's,  from  early 
morning  till  late  at' night,  to  save  the  modi- 
cam  of  fire  and  candle  they  would  otherwise 
be  compelled  to  consume  at  home  (if  home 
their  garrets  can  be  called),  and  which  God 
knows  they  can  ill  spare.  About  one  o'clock 
in  the  day,  those  who  are  rich  enough  con- 
gregate in  the  English  cook-shops,  and  re^e 
themselves  with  the  cheap  c»g-mag  there 
ofiered  for  sale.  Towards  four  or  five  the 
foreign  eating-houses,  of  which  there  are 
many  in  Patmos  of  a  fifth  or  sixth  rate  order 
of  excellence,  are  resorted  to  by  those  who 
vet  adhere  to  the  gastronomic  traditions  of  the 
knd  they  have  been  driven  from  ;  and  there 
they  vainly  attempt  to  delude  themselves  into 
the  belief  that  they  are  consuming  the  fric- 
auies  and  ragouts,  the  suet  puddinjgs  and 
tauerkraulf  the  maccaroni  and  stuffato  of 
f^nce  or  Germany  or  Italy — all  the  delight- 
ful messes  on  which  foreigners  feed  with  such 
extreme  gusto  and  satismction.  But,  alas! 
thMe  dishes,  thoueh  compounded  from  foreign 
recipes  and  cooked  by  foreign  hands,  are  not, 


or,  at  least,  do  not  taste  by  any  means  like 
foreign  dishes.  Cookery,  like  the  amor  patria, 
is  indigenous.  It  cannot  be  transplanted.  It 
cannot  flourish  on  a  foreign  soil.  I  question 
if  the  black  broth  of  Sparta  would  have  agreed 
with  the  Laoedfflmonian  palate  if  consumed  in 
an  English  ^  ia  mode  beef  shop. 

Patmos  is  likewise  studded  with  small  for- 
eign tobacco  shops.  Limited  to  the  sale  of 
tobacco  mostly,  tor  the  cigar  is  a  luxury  in 
most  cases  beyond  the  reach  of  the  exile. 
You  must  remember  that  abroad  you  may  ob- 
tain a  cigar  as  large  as  an  Epping  sausage 
(and  as  cuunp),  as  strong  as  brandy  and  as 
fiery  as  a  red-hot  poker,  ror  a  matter  of  two 
sous :  —  in  some  parts  of  Belgium  and  Ger- 
many for  one  sous;  and  that  in  England 
the  smallest  Cuba,  of  Minories  manufacture, 
smoked  in  a  minute  and  of  no  particular  fla- 
vor, costs  three  half-pence :  a  sum !  There 
is,  to  be  sure,  a  harmless,  milk-mild  little  roll 
of  dark  brown  color,  the  component  parts  of 
which,  I  believe,  are  brown  paper,  hay,  and 
aromatic  herbs,  vended  at  the  cnarge  of  one 
penny.  Bat  what  would  be  the  use  of  one  of 
those  smoke-tovs  to  an  exile  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  wrap  himself  in  smoke  as  in  a  man- 
tle ;  to  smoke  by  the  apertures  of  his  month, 
nostrils,  eves  and  ears ;  to  eat  cigars,  so  to 
speak  ?  Thus  Patmos  solaces  itself  with  cat 
tobacco  (which  is  good  and  cheap  in  Eng- 
land), which  it  pufis  from  meerschaums  or 
short  clays,  or  rolls  up  into  fragments  of  for- 
eign newspapers  and  makes  ci^rettes  of. 

If  there  exist  a  peculiarity  of  Patmos  which 
I  could  not,  without  injustice,  avoid  advert^ 
ing  to,  it  is  the  pleasure  its  inhabitants  seem 
to  feel  in  reading  letters.  See,  as  we  saunter 
down  one  of  Patmos'  back  streets,  a  German 
exile,  in  a  pair  of  trousers  like  a  bifurcated 
carpet-bag,  stops  a  braided  Hungarian  with  a 
half  quartern  loaf  under  his  arm.  A  sallow 
Italian  (one  of  Garibaldi's  men)  enters  speedily 
unto  them,  and  the  three  fall  greedily  to  the 
perusal  of  a  large  sheet  of  tissue  paper,  crossed 
and  re-crossed  in  red,  and  black,  and  blue  ink, 
patchworked  outside  with  postage  marks  of 
continental  frontiers  and  government  stamps. 
Few  of  these  missives  reach  their  destination 
without  some  curious  little  scissor  marks  about 
the  seal,  some  suspicious  little  hot- water  blis- 
ters about  the  wafers,  hintine  that  glazed 
cocked  hats,  and  jack-boots,  and  police  spies 
have  had  something  to  do  with  tneir  letters 
between  their  postage  and  their  delivery.  In- 
deed, so  well  }s  this  paternal  solicitude  on  the 
part  of  foreign  eovernments  to  know  whether 
their  corresponding  subjects  write  and  spell 
correctly,  known  among  the  refugees,  that 
some  wary  exiles  have  their  letters  firom 
abroad  addressed  to  **  Mr.  Simpson  Brown," 
or  **  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,"  such  and  such  a 
street,  London ;  and  as  foreign  governments 
are  rather  cautious  as  to  how  uiey  meddle 
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irith  tbs  families  of  tlie  Browns  and  the  Wil- 
liams—  who  grow  refractory  sometimes  and 
post  their  letters  in  the  paddle-boxes  of  war 
fteamers — the  Brown  and  Williams  letters 
reach  London  untampered  with. 

More  exiles  reading  letters.  One  neariy 
falls  over  a  dog*8-meat  cart,  so.  absorbed  is  he 
In  his  correspondence ;  another,  bearded  like 
the  pard,  ana  with  a  fur  cap  like  an  Armenian 
Calpack,  is  shedding  hot  tears  on  his  out- 
stretched paper,  utterly  unconscious  of  the 
astonishment  of  two  town-made  little  bovs, 
who  have  stopped  in  the  very  middle  of  a 
^*  cartwhecr*  to  stare  at  the  **  furriner  a  czy- 
ing.''  Poor  fellows !  poor  broken  men !  poor 
hunted  wayfarers !  Ir  you,  brother  Briton, 
well  clothed,  well  fed,  well  cared  for  — with 
X  90  well  paid  to  guard  you  —  with  houses 
for  the  sale  of  law  by  retail  on  every  side, 
where  you  can  call  for  your  half-pint  of  habeas 
eorpus,  or  your  Magna  Charta,  cold  without, 
at  any  hour  in  the  dav  —  if  you  were  in  a 
stninee  knd,  proscribed,  attainted,  poor,  un- 
fiienaed,  dogged  even  in  your  Patmos  by 
spies ;  would  you  wairant  yourself  not  to  shed 
come  scaldins  tears,  even  in  a  fierce  fur  cap, 
over  a  letter  urom  the  home  you  are  never  to 
see  more? 

My  pencil  may  limn  a  few  individual  por- 
traits in  the  perfidious  refuge,  and  then  I  must 
Deeds  row  my  bark  away  to  other  shores. 
Stop  at  forty-six  Levant  Street,  if  you  please, 
over  aemost  Leg-bail  Court. 

Up  four  flights  of  crazy  stairs,  knocking  at 
^  rickety  door,  you  enter  a  suite  of  three 
musty  attics.  They  are  very  scantily  fur- 
nished, but  crowded  with  artides  of  the  most 
heterogeneous  description ;  mes  rnarchandises, 
^a  the  proprietor  calls  them.  Variegated 
shades  for  tamps,  £uicy  stationery,  bon-bqn 
boxes,  lithographic  prints,  to^s,  cigar-cases, 
nicknacks  of  every  description  are  strewn 
upon  the  chairs  and  table,  and  cumber  the 
very  floor ;  at  one  window  a  dark-eyed,  mild- 
tooking  lady,  in  a  dark  merino  dress,  is  pain- 
fully elaborating  a  drawing  on  a  lithogniphic 
stone ;  at  another  a  slender  girl  is  bending 
over  a  tambour  frame ;  at  a  desk  a  rounf 
headed  little  boy  is  copying  music,  while  in 
an  adjoining  apartment  —  even  more  denuded 
of  furniture  and  littered  with  rnarchandises  — 
fre  two  or  three  little  children  tumbling  among 
the  card-board  boxes.'  All  these  movables, 
animate  and  inanimate,  belong  to  a  Roman 
Marquis  —  the  Marchess  del  Fifforare.  He 
and  his  have  been  reared  in  luxury.  Time 
was  he  possessed  the  most  beautiful  villa,  the 
nnest  equipages,  the  most  valuable  Rafaelles 
|a  the  Campagna  of  Rome ;  but  la  poUtigue^ 

S9  he  tells  you  with  a  smile,  has  brought  him 
own  to  the  level  of  a  species  of  unncensed 
)uiwker,  goins  with  hb  wares  (to  sell  on 
commission)  from  fancy  warehouse  to  fancy 
warehouse,  often  rebutted,  oflen   insulted ; 
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et  picking  up  an  honest  livelihood  somehow, 
~is  wife  has  turned  her  artistic  talent,  and 
his  eldest  daughter  her  taste  for  embroidery, 
to  account ;  his  son  Mithridates  copies  music 
for  the  orchestra  ih  a  theatre,  for  living  is 
dear  in  London,  and  those  helpless  little  ones 
among  the  card-board  boxes  must  be  lodced 
afler.  He  has  been  an  exile  for  five  years. 
The  holy  &ther  was  good  enough  to  connivo 
at  his  escape,  and  to  confer  all  his  confiscated 
estates  on  a  Dominican  convent.  No  onfl 
knows  what  the  politique^  which  has  been  hif 
ruin,  exactly  was ;  nor,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
does  the  good  man  know  very  clearly  himself. 
**  We  got  away  from  Rome,"  he  tells  yoa 
mildly,  *'  with  a  few  hundred  scudi,  and  our 
plate  and  a  picture  or  two,  and  wont  to  Mar* 
seilles;  but  when  we  had  'eaten'  {avevam9 
oian^'a/i)  what  we  had  brought  with  us,  we 
came  to  England.  It  was  very  hard  at  first ; 
for  we  had  no  friends,  and  could  speak  nothing 
but  French  and  Italian,  and  the  English  sm 
a  suspicious  people,  whose  first  impulse,  when 
they  see  a  foreigner  for  the  first  time,  is  to 
button  up  their  pockets  as  if  he  must  nec- 
essarily boa  thiet.*'  But  the  marquis  went 
to  work  manfully,  forgot  his  coronet,  and  if 
now  doing  a  very  good  fancy  commission  busi- 
ness. He  has  an  invention  (nearly  all  ref- 
ugees have  inventions)  for  curing  smoky  chim- 
neys, which,  when  he  has  money  enough  to 
patent  it,  he  expects  will  bring  him  a  fortune. 
In  the  days  of  his  utterest  and  most  dire  dis- 
tress, he  always  managed  to  pay  three  shilr 
lings  every  Sunday  for  the  sittmgs  of  himself| 
his  wife,  and  daughter,  at  a  foreign  Catholic 
chaj)el,  and  to  wear  every  day  the  cleanest  of 
white  neckcloths,  fastened  no  man  knows 
how,  for  no  man  ever  saw  the  tie  thereof. 

Within  these  sorry  streets  —  these  dingy 
slums — are  swept  together  the  dead  leaves,  the 
rotten  branches,  the  withered  fruits  from  the 
tree  of  European  liberty.  The  autumn  blast 
of  despotism  has  eddied  them  about  from  tlie 
remotest  corners  of  Europe,  has  chased  then^ 
from  land  to  land,  has  wafted  tiiom  at  last  in- 
to this  perfidious  Patmos,  where  there  is  lib- 
erty to  act,  and  think,  and  breathe,  but  also, 
alas !  liberty  to  starve. 

0  England,  happily  unconscious  of  the 
oppressions  and  exasperations  that  have  driven 
these  men  here,  try  sometimes  to  spare  some 
little  modicum  ox  substantial  rehef,  some 
crumbs  of  comfort,  some  fragile  straws  of 
assistance  to  the  poor  dro^^'ning  exiles  !  Their 
miseries  are  appalling.  They  cannot  dig  (for 
few,  if  any,  Eo^shmen  will  call  a  foreigner's 
spade  into  requisition),  to  beg  they  are  noblj 
ashamed.  They  do  not  beg,  nor  rob,  nor 
extort.  Th^y  starve  in  silence.  The  French 
and  Hungarian  refugees  sufi^r  more,  perhaps, 
than  those  of  other  nations.  The  former 
have  by  no  means  an  aptitude  for  acquiring 
the  English  language,  and  are,  besides,  me^i 
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mostly  belonging  to  Hie  professional  classes 
of  BO^ety— classes  wofully  overstocked  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  latter  seldom  know  any  language 
bat  Uieir  own — a  language  about  as  useful 
And  appreciated  here  as  Cochin-Chinese. 
Only  those  who  have  wandered  through  Pat- 
xnoe,  who  have  watched  the  gates  of  the  Lon- 
don Docks  at  early  morning  when  the  chance 
laborers  apply  for  work,  who  have  sat  in 
fiight  cofibo-houses,  and  explored  dark  arches, 
can  know  what  awfUl  shifts  some  of  these 
poor  refugees,  friendlessi  foodless,  houseless, 
are  often  put  to. 


hunter's    experiments     on    ANIMAL 

GRAFTING. 

Mr.  Bransbt  Blakb  Coofee,  in  delivering 
lately  an  oration  at  the  Bojtd  Colletse  of  Snr- 
flBons,  in  memory  of  the  imknortai  ^nius, 
John  Hunter,  eave  the  following  smasing  il- 
lustrations of  Hunter's  peculiar  viewft  respit- 
ing the  blood  of  animek :  — 

Hunter  had  more  clearly  recognized  the  gr«if 
importaDce  of  this  fluid  than  an^r  physiologist 
Who  had  goQe  before  him.  His  views  ivith  re- 
spect to  the  importance  of  the  blood  to  the  ani- 
mal economy,  led  him  to  the  belief  that  the  bk)od 
was  endowed  with  a  life  of  its  own,  more  or  less 
independent  of  the  vitality  of  the  animal  iu 
whioh  it  circulated.  The  following  experiments 
seemed  to  have  been  instituted  with  the  view  of 
establishing  the  &ot,  that  the  blood  of  a  living 
animal  could,  even  under  the  artificial  stimulus 
induced  by  the  introduction  of  the  part  of  an- 
other animal  into  itself  by  ingrafting,  nourish 
and  support  it,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  a  part  of 
Itself.  Hunter  transplanted  a  human  tooth  to 
the  comb  of  a  cock,  where  it  not  only  became 
ftzed,  but  actually  became  part  of  the  organic 
structure  of  the  coCk's  comb  ;  he  proved  this  by 
injecting  the  cock's  head,  and  on  dissection  (c» 
the  preparation  on  the  table  illustrated),  the 
blood-vessels  filled  with  the  coloring  matter  of 
the  injection  were  traced  into  the  capillaries  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  cavity  of  the  tooth. 
The  most  striking  instance  of  this  incorporation 
of  a  foreign  organic  body  with  a  living  tissue, 
was  shown  by  the  learned  orator  in  another 
preparation  made  by  the  immortal  Huhtet,  in 
which  the  spur  of  a  cock  had  been  removed  ftam 
its  leg  and  transplanted  to  its  comb,  Where  it  not 
only  continued  to  grow,  but  had  acquired  a  fxt 
gireater  size  than  the  spur  ever  acquired  in  its 
natural  situation.  The  result  of  this  etnertment 
involved  a  very  intOTesting  physiological  inqiiiTy 
—how  the  capillaries,  which  w^sre  destined  hjf 
iisture  merely  to  furnish  blood  fitted  for  the 
elaboration  of  the  tissues  of  the  comb,  should, 
under  the  stimulus  of  necessity,  to  use  Hunter's 
own  expression,  be  rendered  competent  to  elimi- 
nate the  horny  matter  of  the  spur,  even  to  the 
extent  of  an  hypertrophied  condition.  The  ora- 
tor then  took  an  elaborate  review  of  the  digestive 
organs  of  various  animals,  and  found  that,  in 


certain  instances,  they  were  capable  of  becoming 
modified  to  meet  contingencies  to  which  an  ani* 
mal  might  be  exposed,  by  which  change  the 
animal  might  he  rendered  capable  of  exi^tinc 
and  even  thriving  on  a  kind  of  food  entirely  or 
an  opposite  character  to  that  originally  intended 
by  nature  for  its  support  and  nourishment,  and 
iUustratinff  which  Mr.  Cooper  mentioned,  that 
Hunter  fed  a  sea-gull  (naturally  a  bird  of  prey) 
with  grain,  and  after  twelve  months  he  destroyed 
the  bird,  and,  upon  examination,  found  that  its 
normally  membranous  stomach  had  become  much 
thickened,  and  so  changed  in  character,  as  to 
resemble  in  appearance  the  gizzard  of  the  gram- 
inivorous fowl  rather  than  that  of  a  carnivorous 
bird.  Another  striking  instance  of  the  periodi- 
cal modification  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  was 
Ibund  by  Hunter  in  the  crop  of  the  pigeon  dur- 
ing the  period  of  ineubatbn.  This  crop,  which 
at  other  times  was  similar  to  that  of  birds  in 
general,  during  incubation  assumes  a  glandulaf 
character,  which  enables  it,  in  addition  to  its 
ordinajty  function,  to  secrete  a  milky  fluid,  which 
is  ejiscted  and  afibrds  nourishment  for  its  voung 
progeny,  rendering  the  crop,  in  fact,  a  kind  o? 
mammary  gland. 


CimiOT»  Caloulations. — To  a  person  as 
highly  intelligent  and  as  thoroughly  experienced 
as,  notwithstanding  her  youth,  Mrs.  Fitzjamet 
oortainly  was,  in  all  the  mysteries  of  love-mafc» 
ing,  the  importance  of  a  romantic  country  ex- 
cursion was  perfectly  well  understood.  Had  H 
been  required  of  her.  Indeed,  she  would  have 
been  ^rfectly  well  able,  also,  to  set  down,  in 
numerical  proportion,  the  respective  value,  in 
this  line,  of  every  occurrence  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  accidents  of  human  life.  For  ex- 
ample :  supposing  the  sum-total  -of  1000  to  be 
the  amount  required  for  the  achievement  of  any 
given  conquest,  she  would  systematically  have 
set  down  the  relative  value  of  eveiy  separate 
mamsBuvre  somewhat  in  thiswise:  first  sight, 
under  all  adveatages  of  dnss,  100  ;  under  dis- 
advantage of  ditto,  but  not  presumed  to  be  aetn- 
ally  disfiguring,  60  ;  morning  occupation,  with 
hands  unglov^,  and  haur  hanging  in  disorder 
(nicely  arranged),  50  ;  caught  reading  a  newly- 
arrived  review  (if  the  chase  be  literary),  25  ; 
transcribing  music,  if  he  be  musical,  150  ;  a  ball 
well-lighted,  with  a  good  reposing-room,  70 ; 
fancy-dress  ditto,  160 ;  caught  singing  an  Ital- 
ian bravura,  or  a  French  ballad,  if  you  have  a 
voice,  and  he  has  ears,  175  ;  to  be  seen  at  early 
church,  if  he  be  a  Ptiseyite,  77  ;  at  an  evemng 
lecture,  if  he  be  an  Evangelical,  77  ;  to  befseen 
darning  stockings,  if  he  be  a  rich  miser,  100  ; 
to  be  seen  embroidering  in  gold  and  seed-pearls, 
if  he  be  a  poor  elegant,  100 ;  a  picnic,  everything 
b^ing  eauleur  de  ro§e,  50  ;  ditto,  with  a  stonn, 
75 ;  ditto,  with  a  moon,  and  a  little  dancing 
after,  150  ;  ditto,  when  matters  are  tolerably  fiur 
advanced  beforehand,  200.  And  so  on,  with  an 
faifinity  of  items,  every  one  of  which  would  havi 
shown  an  admirable  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart  —  Uncle  Walter,  by  Mrs,  Trollopi, 
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On  the  evening  of  Sundaj,  the  21flt  of 
November  last,  at  his  residence  in  Fordham, 
Andrew  Gorsa  departed  this  life  at  the  age  of 
nearly  91.  He  was  born  on  the  24th  day  of 
January,  1762,  where  the  Roman  Catholic 
College  of  St.  John  now  stands,  on  the  ferm 
occapied  by  his  paternal  ancestor,  a  native  of 
Germany,  who  settled  on  the  Manor  of  Ford- 
ham  about  the  year  1690.  Both  hb  &ther 
and  grandfather  were  natives  of  the  same 
spot  with  himself.  The  latter  was  bom  in 
lo92,  about  the  time  of  Governor  Fletcher's 
arrival  in  the  colony,  after  whom  he  was 
named  Benjamin  Fletcher.  When  the  revolu- 
tionarv  troubles  commenced,  Captain  Isaac 
Corsa,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  notice, 
held  a  commission  under  the  crown,  and,  like 
most  persons  similarlv  situated,  espoused 
the  royal  side  througnout  the  great  con- 
troversy. But  parental  authority  was  not 
sufficient  to  keep  the  young  Andrew  lonz 
within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  allegiance,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  war,  his  strong  in- 
clinations in  favor  of  American  independence 
overcame  every  other  consideration,  and  he 
eommenced  an  indof^ndent  career  b^  render- 
ing important  services  to  the  guides  and 
scouting  parties  that  approached  the  British 
lines,  whether  for  attack  or  observation. 
Minutely  acquainted  with  all  the  passes  about 
Kingsbndge,  Fordham  and  Morrisania,  and 
withal  of  a  disposition  sprightly,  intelligent 
and  communicative,  his  services  were  anx- 
iously sought  for,  when,  in  the  summer  of 
1781,  after  the  allied  forces  had  been  en- 
camped upon  the  heights  of  Greenburgh  about 
two  weeks,  Washington  and  Rocmunbeau 
made  ready  for  a  formidable  movement,  with 
a  select  portion  of  their  army,  towards  the 
lines  of  the  enemy.  Preparatory  to  this 
operation.  Coant  &athieo*Domaii,  the  two 
brothers  Berthier,  and  several  other  young 
officers  belonging  to  the  IVench  stafl^  who 
had,  for  some  days,  been  zealously  engaged  in 
exploring  the  eround  and  roads  and  in  sketch- 
ing maps  of  the  country  between  the  allied 
camp  and  Kingsbndge,  were  ordered  by  the 
French  commander  to  set  out  before  day- 
light, and  to  push  their  examinations  till  thev 
oame  within  sight  of  the  enemy's  most  ad- 
vanced redoubto,  at  the  northern  extremity 
.  of  New  York  island.  Tb  protect  these  youth- 
fol  adventurers,  a  strong  detachment  of  the 
lancers  of  Lauzun  was  sent  alone  under 
Lieutenant  Kilmaine,  a  young  Irishman  in 
the  French  service,  who  some  years  afterwards 
became  a  general  of  division  and  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  cavalry 
omoers  in  Europe.  The  command  of  the 
whole  party  was  bestowed  upon  Dumas, 
while  the   celebrated  Cornelius  Oakley  of 


Whiteplains  was  selected  to  act  as  the  prind- 
pal  guide,  accompanied  by  his  cousin  James 
Oakley  and  ^oung  Corsa.  Below  Milesquara 
the  reconnoitring  party  formed  a  iunction 
with  a  select  booy  of  American  light-mfantry 
who  on  the  same  morning  had  gone  down  to 
explore  the  ground  on  the  rieht,  and  the  two 
alued detachments  then  attacked  and  dispersed 
a  strone  patrol  of  Delancey's  Refugees,  and 
soon  alterwards  assaulted  and  drove  acroes 
King^bridge,  the  Chasseurs  that  occupied  the 
Hessian  outposts ; —  pursuing  the  nigitives 
till  thev  came  within  musket-shot  of  Prinoe 
Charles^  redoubt.  This  reconnoissance  estab- 
lished in  &v6r  of  Kilmaine  and  of  the  elder 
Berthier — the  ktter  of  whom  was  afterwards 
a  Marshal  of  France  under  Napoleon,  and 
Prince  of  Wagram  and  Neufchatel — reputa- 
tions for  partisan  skill  and  intrepi^ty  that  led 
to  their  subseouexvt  preferment. 

A  few  days  later  occurred  the  grand  reooi»> 
noissance  wnich  was  made  on  uie  22d  and 
23d  of  July  by  the  American  and  iVench 
commanders  and  engineers,  supported  by 
5,000  troops  of  the  two  nations,  ror  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  with  precision  the  Bntish 
posts  on  New  York  island  between  the  Hud- 
son River  and  the  Sound,  and  of  cutting  off, 
if  possible,  such  of  the  enemy's  corps  as  might 
be  found  upon  the  main.  Young  Andnw 
Corsa's  intelligence  and  exact  knowledge  of 
the  country  aTOut  the  British  lines  were  such 
that  his  services  were  again  earnestly  sought 
for  upon  this  occasion  ;  and  during  both  these 
days  he  was  constantly  on  horseback,  riding 
and  conversing  with  Washington,  Rocham- 
beau,  Lauzun,  and  Uie  other  generals  of  the 
combined  arm^,  while  they  passed  through  the 
fields  of  Morrisania,  Fordham  and  Yonkers. 
halting  firom  time  to  time  as  they  moved  abng 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  engineers  to 
examine  the  grounds  along  Harlem  river  and 
Spuytenduyyu  creek.  He  used  to  relate  that 
vmen  the  allies,  marching  from  the  east  near 
the  Bronx,  and  passing  over  the  hi^h  grounds 
around  Morrisania  house,  came  in  sight  of  the 
enemy,  the  fire  which  the  British  artillery 
opened  upon  them  from  the  fortifications  at 
Iwndall's  island  and  Snakehill,  from  the 
batteries  at  Harlem  and  from  the  ships  of  war 
at  anchor  in  the  river,  was  terrible  and  in- 
cessant, and,  obeyins  the  instinct  of  self* 
preservation,  which  oecame  suddenlv  pre- 
aominant—- he  uraed  his  horse  forward  at  fuU 
speed  and  rode  &r  safety  behind  the  old 
Morrisania  Mill.  Here  he  pulled  up  and,  look- 
ing back,  saw  Washington,  Rochambeau,  and 
the  other  officers  riding  along  calmly  under  the 
fire  as  though  nothing  unusual  had  occurred. 
His  self-possession  now  returned,  and,  ashamed 
at  having  given  way  to  an  impulse  of  fear,  he 
at  once  pricked  back  with  all  the  rapidity  to 
which  he  could  urge  his  horse,  and  resumed 
his  place  in  the  order  of  march ;  while  the 
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eommanding  offioen  with  ^ood^natured  peals 
of  laaehter,  welcomed  him  back  and  com- 
mended his  courage. 

Mr.  Gorsa  knew  personally  every  individual 
of  that  celebrated  band  of  volunteers  called  the 
**  Westchester  Guides,"  of  whom  he  himself 
was  the  lost  and  youngest,  and  he  was  among 
the  most  confidential  friends  of  the  heroic 
Abraham  Dyckman,  who  fell  prematurely  at 
the  close  of  the  revolutionary  contest.  Pos- 
sessed of  a  memory  unusually  retentive  and 
residing  constantly  upon  the  borders  of  the 
**  neutral  ^und,^'  he  was  acquainted  with 
ail  the  distinguished  partisans  both  from  above 
and  below,  and  with  nearly  all  the  mili- 
tary operations,  whether  preat  or  small,  that 
occurred  alon^  this  ^rtion  ^  of  the  Britbh 
linos,  and  which,  until  within  the  last  few 
days  of  his  life,  he  continued  to  describe  in 
minute  detail. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  his  father's  lands,  by  a  compulsory  sale, 
passed  out  of  the  family,  and,  although  without 
any  means  at  the  time,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
purchase,  with  money  borrowed^  upon  mort- 
gage, a  contiguous  farm,  which  industry  and 
good  management  enabled  him,  not  many 
j^ears  after,  to  disencumber.  Much  engaged 
m  the  cultivation  of  fruit  for  the  market,  he 
was  particularly  successful  with  the  apple  and 
pear ;  discovering  and  introducing  into  use  a 
new  variety  of  the  latter  which  bears  his 
name,  being  known  distinctively  as  the  Cor- 
iian  Vergawo, 

For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Fordham.  His 
death  was  preceded  by  none  of  the  diseases  to 
which  humanity  is  heir,  and  he  ceased  to 
exist  only  because  he  was  worn  out  by  toil 
and  time.  The  machine  which  had  been  set 
in  motion  by  its  divine  constructor,  and  which 
had  gone  on  for  more  than  fourscore  years 
and  ten,  *<  at  last  stood  still,"  and  the  wear^ 
t>ccupant  sought  a  better  habitation.  His 
memory  continued  unimpaired  until  nearly 
the  close  of  his  existence.  Among  his  sur- 
vivors are  eight  children  and  numerous  other 
descendants.  ISmple  and  patriarchal  in  his 
manners,  a  zealous,  generous  and  useful 
friend,  neighbor  and  citizen ;  — estimable  and 
upright  in  all  the  relation  of  life ;  —  Andrew 
Corsa  deserves  to  be  held  in  honorable  remem- 
brance. 
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Jan.  20.  Died  at  his  residence  in  Finsbury- 
square,  in  bis  49th  year,  Jonathan  Pereira, 
Siq.,M.D.,  F.R.S.,andF.L.S.  Physician  to 
the  London  Hospital. 

Dr.  Pereira  was  bom  of  humble  parentage, 
in  the  parish  of  Shoreditch,  on  the  22d  May, 
1804,  and  received  his  education  at  private 
schools  in  that  vicinity.     He  was  articled  at 


the  age  of  fifteen  to  Mr.  Latham,  an  apothe- 
cary, in  the  Citj  Road ;  but  his  indentures 
were  cancelled,  in  consequence  of  his  master 
falling  into  a  state  of  mental  incapacity.  In 
1821  Pereira  became  a  pupil  at  the  (General 
Dispensary  in  Aldersgate  Street,  where  he 
attended  the  prelections  of  Dr.  Clutterbuck 
on  chemistry,  materia  medica,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  physio ;  those  of  Dr.  Birkbeck  on  natu- 
ral phuosopby,  and  those  of  Dr.  Lambe  on 
botany.  In  the  following  year  he  entered  to 
the  surgicalpractice  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
HospitaL  While  thus  engaged,  a  vacancy 
occurred  in  the  office  of  a^thecary  at  the 
Alderssate  Dispensary ;  and  m  order  to  qualify 
himself  as  a  candidate  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  at  once  proceed  for  examination  to 
Apothecaries'  Hall.  This  he  did  on  the  6th 
of  March,  1823,  and  procured  its  license  when 
he  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  In  tbs 
same  month  he  was  appointed  to  the  Dispen- 
sary, and  we  may  date  his  illustrious  career 
firom  that  time.  His  saUry  was  only  120/. 
per  annum ;  and,  with  the  view  of  increasing 
nis  income,  he  formed  a  class  for  private  med- 
ical instruction,  which  he  had  but  little  diffi- 
culty in  doing,  as  the  lectures  at  the  Dispen- 
sary were  lar^ly  attended.  His  success  in 
this  undertaking  was  very  great,  and  he 
thought  it  desirable  to  publish  a  few  small 
books  on  the  subjects  in  which  he  found  his 
pupils  most  deficient.  These  were  a  translsr 
tion  of  the  "  Pharmacopoeia"  for  1824,  with 
the  chemical  decompositions ;  the  *'  Selecta  d 
Prescriptis,"  a  manual  for  the  use  of  students ; 
and  a  general  Table  of  Atomic  Numbers,  with 
an  Introduction  to  the  Atomic  Theory.  *'  These 
works  were  published  in  the  course  of  the 
years  1824,  5,  6,  and  7  ;  they  had  a  very  ex- 
tensive sale,  and  two  of  them  are  in  existence 
at  the  present  time. 

In  the  year  1825  he  passed  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  in  the  year  following  he  suo- 
ceeded  Dr.  Clutterbuck  as  a  lecturer  on  chem- 
istry. At  that  time  he  was  only  twenty 
two  years  of  age,  but  his  appearance  was 
commanding,  and  he  therefore  looked  much 
older.  His  first  lecture  was  given  to  a  large 
class  of  pupils  and  friends.  It  was  eminently 
successful,  and  he  received  the  warm  con- 
gratulations of  his  numerous  admirers.  Then , 
as  ever  afterwards,  he  sought  to  dazzle  by 
the  novelty  of  his  &cts  and  the  profusion  of 
his  illustrations.  His  lecture-table  was  cov- 
ered with  specimens,  and,  among  other  thingSi 
he  exhibited  the  new  element,  bromine, 
which  Bolard,  of  Montpellier,  bad  just  then 
discovered. 

In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  after  that 
time,  he  began  to  collect  the  facts  for  his 
'*  Materia  Medica."  He  saw  that  the  whole 
subject  of  pharmacology  was  involved  in  the 
greatest  confusion,  that  its  principles  were 
misapprehendedi  and  that  its  doctrines  were 
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foandcd  In  absardity  and  conjecture.  From 
this  chaoe  and  darkness  he  determined  to 
relieve  it.  Accordinelj,  he  commenced  a 
diligent  search  for  all  uie  facts  of  the  science ; 
he  studied  the  ancient  fathers  of  physic,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  literatare  of  his 
subject,  from  the  earliest  period  of  history  ; 
he  collected  the  works  of  English  writers,  and 
he  undertook  the  study  of  French  and  Ger- 
man, in  order  that  he  might  read  those  of  the 
Continent.  At  that  time  he  devoted  his 
whole  energies  to  the  subject,  and  worked  for 
about  sixteen  hours  a  day.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  rise  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  to 
read,  with  but  little  interruption,  until  twelve 
at  night.  This  he  continued  to  do  for  several 
years  ;  and  had  he  not  been  ^ssessed  of  an 
iron  constitution,  of  great  physical  endurance, 
l^id  of  a  most  determined  purpose,  he  would 
unquestionably  have  sunk  under  it.  As  it 
was,  the  closeness  of  hb  application  occa- 
Bioned  several  slight  attacks  or  epilepsy,  and 
a  frequent  determination  of  blood  to  tne  head. 
After  a  short  time,  he  began  to  give  lectures 
on  materia  medica,  as  well  as  on  chemistry, 
at  the  Dispensanr. 

In  the  year  1832  he  married,  resigned  his 
appointment  in  &vor  of  his  brother,  and  com- 
menced pracdce  as  a  surgeon  in  Aldersgate 
Street.  In  the  year  following  he  vras  elected 
to  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  in  the  London 
Hospital.  For  a  period  of  six  years  he  lec- 
tured both  there  and  at  the  new  Medical  School 
in  Aldersgate  Street  on  three  subjects  — 
namely,  on  Chemistry,  Botany,  and  Materia 
Medica ;  and  during  the  whole  of  each  winter 
session  be  was  accustomed  to  give  two  lectures 
daily.  His  lectures  on  materia  medica,  wh  ich 
extended  over  a  period  of  two  years,  from  1835 
to  1837,  and  amounted  to  74  in  number, 
were  published  by  his  friend.  Dr.  Cummin,  in 
the  late  Medical  Gazette.  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  they  greatly  added  to  his  reputa- 
tion ;  they  were  translated  into  the  German, 
and  republished  in  India.  In  1839  he  repro- 
duced them  in  another  form,  viz.,  in  his 
*<  Elements  on  Materia  Medica,"  and  this 
work  was  so  much  appreciated  that  the 
whole  of  the  first  part  was  bought  up  long 
before  the  second  was  ready  for  delivery. 
A  second  edition  was  therefore  immediateW 
called  for,  and  it  appeared  in  the  year  1842. 
Before  this  date,  however  —  viz.,  in  1839  — 
he  had  been  chosen  examiner  in  Materia 
Medica  in  the  University  of  London ;  and  in 
1841  he  had  been  elected  assistant^physi- 
cian  to  the  London  Hospital.  He  took  his 
degree  of  M.D.  at  Erlangen  in  1840,  and  he 
obtained  his  license  at  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians directly  afterwards.  About  the  same 
time  he  was  invited  by  some  of  the  authorities 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  to  lecture  at  the 
medical  school  of  that  institution,  and  the 
axrangements  for  his  bo  doing  had  been  al- 


most completed,  for  a  syllabus  of  the  course 
was  actually  published;  but,  when  it  was 
notified  to  him  that  he  would  be  required  to 
give  up  his  other  appointments,  he  refused  to 
relinquish  his  position  at  the  London  Hospital, 
at  which  institution  he  had  experienced  great 
kindness.  He  immediately  auerwards,  now- 
ever,  save  up  the  Aldersgate  School.  * 

In  1842  he  gave  two  short  courses  of 
lectures  at  the  rooms  of  the  Pharmaceuticad 
Society,  and  in  the  year  following  he  was  ap- 
pointed its  first  pro^ssor.  During  that  year 
ne  published  **  A  Treatise  on  Food  and  Diet," 
ana  was  placed  on  the  council  of  the  Royat 
Society,  of  which  he  had  been  elected  a  Fel- 
low in  1838.  By  that  time,  his  practice  as  a 
physician  had  become  rather  extensive,  and,  as 
it  was  rapidly  increasing,  he  determined  to 
throw  asiae  his  more  scientific  pursuits.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1844,  he  resigned  a  part  of  the 
course  of  chemistry  at  the  London  Hospital 
into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Letheby ;  in  1845  he 
gave  u^  a  lar^r  portion  of  it ;  and  in  1846  he 
relinquished  it  altogether.  He  continued, 
however,  to  lecture  on  materia  medica  at  both 
the  hospital  and  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  ne 
contemplated  any  change  in  this  matter  until 
the  new  regulations  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Society  transferred  his  course  to  the  summer 
session.  This  arrangement  interfered  with  his 
usual  habits,  and  t&o  with  his  ideas  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  consequently, 
in  1850,  he  resigned  his  lectureship  at  tne 
hospital,  though  he  still  continued  to  deliver 
a  winter  course  at  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 
In  1845,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  and  in  1851  he  became  a 
full  physician  at  the  London  Hospital.  He 
had  now  reached  the  summit  of  his  ambition ; 
his  reputation  as  an  author  vras  established, 
and  the  rewards  of  industry  were  falling  thick 
about  him.  He  was  a  fellow  of  many  scien- 
tific societies ;  he  was  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  the  learned  of  all  countries ;  he 
was  intimately  connected  with  many  of  the 
greatest  institutions  of  the  metropolis,  and 
was,  in  fact,  their  brightest  ornament;  he 
had  collected  around  him  a  large  circle  of 
friends  and  admirers,  and  he  saw  before  him 
the  prospect  of  wealth  and  happiness.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this,  however,  he  was  stricken 
down,  and  that  so  suddenly,  that  he  had 
hardly  time  to  take  leave  of  those  who  were 
about  him. 

While  refexrinj^,  some  six  weeks  before  hie 
death,  to  a  specimen  in  the  museum  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  he  had  the  misfortune,  bj 
a  fall  on  the  staircase,  to  rupture  one  of  the 
extensor  muscles  of  the  thigh.  Though  un- 
able to  move  abont  without  assistance,  he  wae 
scarcely  afiected  in  health  by  the  accident, 
and  it  appeared  to  be  comparatively  of  little 
moment ;  but  on  the  night  of  ThiisBday  the 
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20ili  Jan.,  upon  being  lifted  into  bed,  tbe 
patient  suddenly  raised  himself,  exclaiming, 
<'  I  have  raptured  a  vessel  of  the  heart,"  and 
died  in  half  an  hour.  His  body  was  buried  at 
the  cemetery  of  Rensal  Qieen,  m  the  presence 
of  a  laree  number  of  his  pupils. 

A  retrospect  of  the  labors  of  this  distin- 
guished physician  will  show  that  he  was  a 
inan  of  no  ordinary  capacity.  He  had  an  un- 
quenchable thirst  for  icnowledge,  an  indefati- 
gable spirit,  unbounded  industry,  and  a  deter- 
inination  of  purpose  that  was  irresistible. 
Whatsoever  he  did  he  did  well,  and  he  there- 
fore made  his  performances  as  valuable  to 
others  as  they  were  creditable  to  himself. 
The  ereat  peculiaritjr  of  his  works  is,  that  he 
aimea  more  at  bringing  within  our  reach  the 
treasures  of  other  men's  minds,  than  of  eix- 
posing  those  of  his  own.  He  has,  indeed, 
been  charged  with  a  want  of  ori^nalihr,  and, 
most  certainly,  if  we  estimate  himc  by  the 
value  of  his  own  independent  researches,  he 
is  open  to  such  a  charge ;  but  it  must  also  be 
admitted  that  it  is  an  equally  useful  element 
of  the  human  mind,  that  faculty  which  urges 
men  to  gather  up  the  scattered  fiusts  of 
seience,  and  to  mould  tfaem  into  a  shape  that 
nu^  be  made  available  to  all. 

Dr.  Perexra  was  an  earlv  riser,  of  quick 
business  habits,  and  remarkable  for  his  prompt- 
ness and  rapidity  of  action.  Be  manifested 
great  willingness  at  all  times  to  impart  to 
others  the  knowledge  he  himself  possessed ; 
and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  fully 
on  subjects  on  which  his  opinions  were  so- 
lioited.  The  smallest  &vor  that  contributed 
to  his  researches  was  always  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged ;  and  whether  it  proved  to  l>e  in- 
significant or  of  value,  the  intention  was  alike 
prized.  Dr.  Percira  was  reckoned  by  phar- 
macologists both  at  home  and  abroad  to  be 
preeminent  in  his  science,  and  he  was  equally 
twloved  by  all.  He  was  a  man  of  large  and 
powerful  staturis,  and  of  pleasing  expression 
of  countenance. 

Dr.  Pereira  was  occupied  in  completing  the 
third  edition  of  his  **  Materia  Medica"  at  the 
time  of  his  decease.  The  first  volume  was 
published  in  1849,  and  in  1850,  owing  to  the 
length  to  which  the  work  had  alreadv  ex- 
tended, the  author  detenttined  upon  publish- 
ing a  portion  only  of  the  Second  Volume,  the 
remainder  of  which  remains  to  be  printed. 
It  has  been  translated  into  German,  and  is 
universally  allowed  to  be  the  best  and  most 
trustworthy  book  on  medicinal  substances  that 
has  been  written.  ' 


To  be  linked  w!tl|  any  foreign  nation  in  the 
bonds  of  amity,  we  must  hook  the  padlock  of 
peace  to  the  staple  of  production. 

Our  harbors  would  be  in  small  danger  of 
French  round  shot,  if  we  allowed  them  to  throw 
in  their  grape. 

England  is  right  in  reqnhing  Englishmen  to 
do  their  duty  in  time  of  war  ;  but  it  is  quite 
another  policy  to  make  Frenchmen  pay  it  in  time 
of  peace. 

If  it  were  generally  known  how  good  ChablU 
is  with  oysters,  the  force  of  the  above  considera- 
tions Would  be  so  apparent,  that  the  Peaee  So- 
ciety would  transfer  their  present  exertions  to 
the  abatement  of  the  duty  on  light  wines  ;  and 
that  the  motion  to  that  end,  al^ut  to  be  pro- 
posed in  the  House  of  Commons,  would  be  carried 
by  acclamation.  —  Punch. 


Oun^AVAas  Customs. — To  ensure  Peace  with 
OUT  French  neighbors  we  should  not  only  mend 
our  manners,  but  reform  our  customs. 

How  absurd,  as  well  as  impoUtio,  it  is  of  us  to 
interpose  a  duty  which  is  nearly  prohibitive  be- 
tween their  clarets  and  our  ports ! 
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Vrom  Bentlej's  Mlaoellany 
,  A  VALBDICTION, 

As  flowers  that  bud  and  bloom  before  us, 

Then  droop  in  languor  and  decay. 
As  clouds  that  form  their  bright  shapes  o*er  us. 

Then  speed  their  trackless  course  away, 

As  sparkling  waves  we  watch  advancing. 
That  melt  in  foam  beneath  our  gaze. 

As  sunlight  o'er  the  waters  glancing. 
That  smiles,  and  then  Witbdraws  its  rays 

As  summer  insects,  to  their  night-homes  wending. 
Sweep  by  us  with  a  hum  of  melody, 

As  gentle  showers  on  the  earth  descending, 
&m  for  a  fteeting  space  each  shrub  and  tree  — 

So  pass  away  the  gifts  and  joys  of  earth  ; 

rnm  as  the  rose,  the  cloud,  the  wave  as  fleeting. 
We  scarce  can  welcome  happiness  to  birtii. 

Ere  some  sad  note  of  change  arrests  the  greeting. 

Tbe  hopes  we  build,  the  friends  we  prize, 
The.visioned  schemes  our  hearts  delighting. 

How  do  they  vanish  from  our  eyes.  \ 
The  real  our  joyous  fancies  blighting. 

The  scenes  we  love  Time  marks  with  change. 
And  gladsome  hours  have  no  abiding. 

And  friends  o'er  land  and  ocean  range, 
The  earth*s  wide  space  our  lot  dividing. 

But  shall  we  therefore  shun  the  pleasant  things 
This  else  too  barren  wilderness  adorning, 

And  give  to  joy  and  gladness  swif^r  wings. 
Shielding  our  hearts  in  cold  and  selfish  warn- 
ing? 

No  !  for  the  memory  of  delights  that  leave  us 
Lingers — a  welcome  echo  of  the  past 

No !  for  throuffh  all  the  myriad  ills  that  grieve  us 
Hope  strngi^es  on,  consoling  to  the  last 

And  through  life's  varied  scenes  and  hours  de- 
parted. 
Its  mingled  heritage  of  joy  and  pain. 
One  solace  ever  clings  to  tiie  warm-hearted, 
Affection  can  live  on  —  and  friends  may  meet 
ag<iin. 
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from  BUkckwood*t  Ifafaslne. 
CLUBS  AND   CLUBBISTS. 

Wk  are  rather  surprised  that,  in  the  pres- 
ent dearth  of  literary  subjects,  no  enterpris- 
ing caterer  for  the  public  appetite  has 
attempted  a  scientific  history  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Clubs.  The  field  of  inquiry  is  a 
vast  one ;  and  the  subject  might  be  treated 
cither  in  an  antiquarian,  a  political,  a  moral, 
or  a  social  point  of  view.  We  trust  the  hint 
may  be  taken ;  and  we  shall  look  out  for  the 
appearance  of  such  a  work  with  great  in- 
terest. For  ourselves,  we  may  as  well  con- 
fess at  once  that  we  are  not  in  possession  of 
any  historical  information  which  might  serve 
as  the  groundwork  for  a  treatise  of  that 
nature.  We  are  not  prepared  with  any  data 
to  prove  that  dubs  were  among  the  institu- 
tions &miliar  either  to  the  Greeks  or  the 
Romans  ;  nor  are  we  anxious  to  exhibit  our 
ingenuity  by  arguing  that  the  Preceptories  of 
the  Templars  and  Knights  of  St.  John  ought 
to  be  referred  to  that  class  of  establishments. 
We  take  our  definition  from  old  Johnson, 
himself  a  notorious  clubbist,  and  understand 
that  the  term  ought  to  mean  —  *'  an  assem- 
bly of  good  fellows,  meeting  under  certain 
conditions."  In  these  words  you  have  the 
description  of  a  perfect  club.  But — alas  for 
human  weakness !  — it  is  well-nigh  impossible 
to  construct  a  club,  of  which  all  the  members 
shall  be  good  fellows.  Notwithstanding  the 
asseverations  of  proposer  and  seconder,  and 
in  spite  of  the  scrutiny  of  the  ballot,  some 
men  who  have  no  title  to  the  endearing  name 
will  necessarily  get  in.  Constitute  your 
society  as  you  may  —  fence  it  with  what 
rules  you  will  —  you  must  not  expect  to  es- 
cape without  the  average  proportion  of  jolter- 
heads, misanthropes,  and  bores.  You  must 
be  content  to  endure  their  presence  as  a  tax 
upon  your  other  comforts  ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
just  as  well  that,  in  this  as  in  other  matters, 
you  should  meet  with  an  occasional  annoy- 
ance to  counterbalance  the  amount  of  frui- 
tion. Johnson's  club,  we  admit,  was  one  of 
the  best  ever  formed.  It  was  small  and  se- 
lect, and  composed  of  highly  gifted  and  edu- 
cated men  —  but  those  were  not  the  days 
of  club-houses,  the  erection  of  which  has 
since  revolutionized  that  branch  of  social 
economy.  What  a  diiOference,  for  example, 
between  the  Beef-steak  Club  —  still,  we  be- 
lieve, in  existence  —  and  the  Carlton  and 
Reform,     gigantic     political    caravanserais ! 


They  cannot  be  dassed  or  considered  under 
the  same  category. 

We  remember  the  time  when  the  female 
voice  was  raised,  in  rather  shrill  remon- 
strance, agamst  the  institution  of  those  clubs, 
as  so  many  dvect  seductions  from  the  charms 
of  the  domestic  hearth.  That  cry,  we  appre- 
hend, is  now  very  nearly  silenced.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  the  great  majority  of 
British  husbands  are  none  the  worse  for  hav- 
ing a  place  of  occasional  resort,  where  they 
can  hear  the  news  and  mingle  with  their 
fellows  —  nay,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  the  clubs  have  wrought  a  marked  im- 
provement in  many  points  of  minor  morals. 
A  club  is,  out  of  all  sight,  a  better  place 
than  a  tavern  ;  and  as  men  must  necessarily 
meet  for  the  interchange  «nd  communication 
of  ideas,  it  is  surely  better  that  they  should 
have  a  well-regulated  place  of  meeting,  than 
be  forced  to  congregate  in  houses  where  they 
are  expected  to  be  unnecessarily  jovial.  Wo 
believe  that  the  club-houses  have  mainly  con- 
tributed to  remove  the  reproach  of  deep- 
drinking  from  the  present  generation.  The 
old  tavern-club  unquestionably  led  to  an 
enormous  deal  of  conviviality.  On  the  night 
of  their  weekly  or  monthly  meetings,  every 
man  came  prepared  —  yea,  determined  —  to 
imbibe  to  the  utmost  of  his  capacity.  To 
remain  sober  was  to  commit  treason  against 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  society ;  and 
many  a  well-disposed  Christian,  who  would 
rather  have  passed  the  bottie,  was  compelled 
to  dispense  with  heel-taps.  This,  it  will  be 
admitted,  was  a  most  abominable  custom,  and 
loudly  called  for  reformation.  It  has  been 
reformed.  In  all  good  clubs,  drinking  is  at  a 
discount ;  and  instead  of  fostering  late  hours, 
they  have  the  opposite  tendency.  Still, 
there  is  room  for  great  improvement.  In  all 
clubs,  except  those  in  London  which  are 
essentially  political,  where  latitude  must  bo 
allowed,  regulations  should  be  made  and  en- 
forced for  early  domng,  and  evacuation  of  the 
premises.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  about 
effecting  the  latter  object.  A  fixed  hour  for 
the  stoppage  of  supplies,  and  another  for  the 
inexorable  extinguishment  of  the  lights, 
would  be  sufficient  to  settle  the  business,  and 
disperse  even  the  jovial  knot  of  habituis  who 
fr^nent  the  smoking-room.  Such  arrange- 
ments would  tend  greatly  to  remove  the  ob- 
jections which,  we  fear,  even  now  lie  dormant 
in  many  a  female  bosom,  and  would  deprive 
some  miserable  caitiffi  of  the  mean  excuse 
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which  they  are  now  wont  to  profler  to  their 
wires  in  extenuation  of  their  irrogularifles. 
George  oould  no  longer  aver  with  nnblushbg 
effironteiy,  and  without  the  risk  of  contradic- 
tion, that  he  had  been  detained  at  '*  the 
club  '*  until  four  o'clock  in  the  morning ; 
and  who  knows  but  that,  with  the  tempta- 
tion, the  unwholesome  habit  would  subside  ? 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  the  comforts  of 
m  club  are  hostile  to  the  interests  of  matri- 
monj,  inasmuch  as  they  indispose  bachelors 
from  taking  that  most  important  step  in 
life.  We  do  not  think  there  is  much  foun- 
dation lor  this  idea.  It  is  not  from  amongst 
that  class  of  men  who  loiter  away  their  exist- 
ence at  dubs,  that  we  would  advise  any 
young  woman  to  expect  or  accept  a  hus- 
band. Your  thorough  club  man  is,  in  reali- 
ty, a  being  of  exceedingly  limited  ideas.  He 
IS  a  member  of  a  diminutive  republic,  in 
which  he  wishes  to  enaxit  a  conspicuous  part ; 
and  he  gradually  weans  himself  from  the 
concerns  of  the  world,  to  concentrate  his 
whole  attention  upon  the  affairs  of  the  estab- 
lislunent.  The  resignation  of  the  club-mas- 
ter is  more  to  him  than  a  change  of  dynasty. 
lie  would  make  louder  moan  for  the  apotheo- 
ria  of  the  butier  than  for  the  defeat  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  ;  and  he  feels  a  deeper  interest  in 
the  career  of  his  own  waiters  than  in  that  of 
any  of  the  waiters  on  Providence,  who  are 
tolerably  numerous  about  St.  Stephens.  The 
great  object  of  his  ambition  is  to  be  nomi- 
nated one  of  the  house-committee  ;  and  he 
enters  into  as  many  intrigues  for  this  high 
mm  as  ever  did  Fouch^  in  the  plenitude  of 
hi&  cunning.  Once  on  the  committee,  he 
beRsomes  a  perfect  Dionysius.  His  high  sense 
of  moral  responsibility  inparts  to  him  an 
almost  diseased  acateness  of  vision  ;  —  the 
waiters  tremble  at  his  approach,  and  shake 
before  the  authority  of  his  call.  If  you  have 
any  ground  of  complaint,  you  cannot  do  him 
a  greater  favor  than  make  him  the  confidant 
of  your  wrongs.  Be  sure  you  will  receive  as 
ample  justice  as  though  "the  question  con- 
cerned the  safety  of  the  nation,  not  the  over- 
doing of  a  miserable  chop.  We  think  it  ex- 
tremely problematical  whether  any  woman 
could  be  happy  with  such  a  being.  We  are  not, 
indeed,  of  the  niunbcr  of  those  who  main- 
tain that  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man 
to  exercise  any  kind  of  surveillance  over  his 
household  —  so  far  from  that,  we  would  have 
him  act  like  a  wise  general,  who  is  cognizant 
•f  the  disposition  of  the  whole  troops  under 


his  command.  But  as  it  is  not  the  business 
of  a  general  to  be  punctilious  about  pipe-clay, 
perpetually  prying  into  haversacks,  and  ex- 
amining the  contents  of  canteens,  so  neithei 
is  it  the  duty  of  the  master  of  a  house  to 
superintend  in  person  the  details  of  every 
department.  To  him  alone  exclusively  be- 
long the  key  and  custody  of  the  wine- 
cellar.  The  remainder  of  the  bunch  ought 
to  be  confided  to  the  care  of  his  helpmate 
Now  we  cannot  help  fearing  that  our  extreme 
clubbist,  if  married,  would  assert  a  larger 
prerogative.  If  so,  his  could  not  be  a  happy 
home  ;  for  either  the  lady  will  rebel,  as  we 
think  she  is  entitied  to  do  for  the  honor 
of  housewifery ;  or  she  will  subside  into  a 
placid  state  of  indifference,  and  be  all  day  on 
the  sofa  reading  novels,  whUst  her  spouse  is 
in  the  lower  regions.  We  cannot  conceive 
any  lower  depth  of  degradation  to  which  a 
man  can  descend,  than  is  implied  by  his  per- 
sonally undertaking  the  daily  dole  of  tea, 
sugar,  soap,  and  candles.  Better  to  be  an 
Ethiopian  at  once,  than  pry  into  the  myste- 
ries of  a  washing !  Yet  such  things  have 
been,  and  are  ;  and  we  have  known  men  of 
some  repute  in  the  world,  who  absolutely 
prided  themselves  on  the  practice  of  tiiis 
systematic  infamy. 

It  is  a  very  erroneous,  though  general  idea, 
that  all  men  ought  to  many.  Some  there 
are  whom  nature  evidently  designed  for  celi- 
bacy, and  these  naturally  take  to  the  clubs  as 
their  proper  sphere.  Can  any  one  fancy 
Major  Pendennis  in  the  bonds  of  hymeneal 
¥redlock?  And  yet  how  many  Pendennises 
have  we  all  seen  and  known  !  Nor  let  it  be 
supposed  that  the  age  of  the  major  was  by 
any  means  the  sole  obstacle.  .  Not  a  week 
elapses  but  the  apparition  of  some  older 
bridegroom  oonvulso!  the  countenance  of  Hy- 
men. Take  twenty  years  and  more  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  major,  and  you  would  find 
him  still  the  same.  He  never  had  a  heart  to 
give  away  —  what  heart  he  had,  he  reserved 
cautiously  to  himself;  and  he  would  have 
considered  it,  in  his  own  phrase,  a  most  hid- 
eous sacrifice,  and  almost  dishonor,  "  to  sur- 
render his  independence . ' '  Under  no  circum- 
stances could  a  Mrs.  Major  Pendennis  — 
though  not  only  gjifled  like  an  angel  with  ac- 
complishments and  charms,  but  with  thoe(^ 
more  weighty  recommendations  which  are  thee 
fertile  cause  of  proposals  —  have  been  a  hap- 
py woman.  Therefore,  better  it  is  that  the^ 
somewhat  jaded  veteran  should  adhere  to 
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dub,  wherein  ho  may  rank  ai  a  nebulous,  if 
not  a  brilliant  star,  and  perhaps  be  of  more 
use  as  a  warning  than  an  example  to  others. 
For  of  all  pitiable  spectacles  upon  earth,  your 
aged  celibate  clubbist,  aping  the  language 
and  the  gait,  and  afiecting  the  yioes  of  his 
juniors,  is  the  most  deplorable  ;  and,  much  as 
we  reverence  gray  hs^,  it  cannot  be  con- 
ceded that,  in  hiiB  instance,  they  constitute  a 
crown  of  glory,  whether  openly  displayed,  or 
furtively  concealed  by  the  ingenuity  of  an  ac- 
complished peruquier. 

But  we  have  heard  it  said,  of  late  years  — 
and  principally  by  matrons  who  have  dispos- 
able daughters  —  that  clubs  are  bad  places, 
inasmuch  as  they  indispose  young  men  to 
attend,  as  formerly,  bcjls  and  assemblies, 
where  they  had  the  best  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing with  the  flower  of  the  other  sex.  Now, 
this  is  a  point  which  really  requires  consider- 
ation ;  and  we  shall  attempt  to  approach  it 
with  all  candor  and  impartiality.  We  totally 
disclaim  all  knowledge  of  Almack^s  ;  and  we 
cast  aside,  as  chimerical,  the  notion  of  ex- 
clusive circles.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
drcles  of  society,  some  of  which  are  far  more 
difficult  of  access  than  others  ;  but  there  is  a 
generic  feature  common  to  them  all  — and 
that  is  the  manner  and  style  of  the  entertain- 
ment. If  the  premier  duchess  were  to  ^e 
a  ball,  her  example  would  be  closely  copied, 
within  a  week  afler,  by  the  dame  of  a  dry- 
salter  ;  and  thus,  although  the  same  people 
may  not  meet,  the  same  thing  is  essentially 
performed.  Hamlet  is  Hamlet,  whether  acted 
at  Sadler *s  Wells  —  now,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  Uie  last  refuge  for  the  destitute  Shak- 
espeare—or  in  any  bam  in  the  obscurest 
ifillag&-town  in  the  north  of  England. 

We  wonder  whether  it  has  never  occurred 
iojome  mortified  mother,  who  for  three  or 
four  consecutive  seasons  has  paraded  her 
^daughters  at  every  ball  and  fiishionable  gath- 
•eriag,  and  undergone  more  trouble  in  helping 
them  to  dissipate  their  natural  roses  than  she 
«ver  ^jqaended  in  their  education  —  to  ask 
nsRtelf  the  question  whether,  after  all,  she 
iB  fiiUowing  the  best  method  of  securing,  not 
the  happiness  of  her  children,  bat  their  setr 
ilemsnt .  in  ;Bfe  ?  It  is  a  very  momentous 
•^puetion,  but  wm  iear  that  some  mothers 
toaver  take  it  into  oonsideration.  Having,  in 
their  own  youngir  days,  passed  through  the 
'6re  before  the  Mdloch  of  fashion,  they  take  it 
for  granted  that  there  is  but  one  custom  to  be 
•observed,  and  one  coarse  to  be  pursued.     In 


the  ball-room  they  were  wooed  and  won  ;  and 
vrhy^  should  not  their  daughters  achieve  their 
destiny  in  the  like  locality  ? 

Do  not— young  ladies  —  spoil  the  pretti- 
ness  of  your  brows  by  knitting  them  too  hast- 
ily and  severely  before  you  have  heard  our 
argument.  We  do  not  intend,  by  any 
means,  to  pronounce  an  elaborate  discourse 
against  the  vanities  of  social  society  —  nei- 
ther is  it  our  wi^  that  you  should  attain 
that  cerulean  hue,  which,  as  Dickey  Milnes, 
or  some  other  modem  poet,  tells  us,  is  grate- 
ful in  the  eyes  of  Minerva.  The  ''  purple 
light  of  love  "  —  these  are  not  our  woids,  for 
the  blush-roae  is  the  only  fit  emblem  —  on 
your  cheeks,  b  worth  all  the  indigo  in  the 
world.  We  do  not  desire  that  you  should  be 
over-literary  ;  and  we  consider  a  total  indifler- 
ence  for  science  to  be  an  excellent  thing  in 
wcxnan.  Never  shall  we  forget  the  area  of 
the  female  &ce8  that  beamed  upon  us,  when, 
at  a  lata  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
ticm,  we  read  our  celebrated  paper  on  "  The 
History  of  the  Lost  Pl(uad."  We  saw,  as  it 
were,  the  glittering  of  a  thousand  stars  ;  but 
all  of  th»n  shot  their  rays  through  spectacles. 
Never,  with  our  consent,  shall  you  be  cooped 
up,  or  prevented  from  induing  to  the  full  in 
the  innocent  gayety  of  your  hearts.  But  we 
have  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  the  mammas. 

Madam,  when  you  first  came  out,  or  made 
your  dibut  — >  f6r  that  was  then  the  term  in 
vogue  —  do  you  hai^ien  to  remember  what 
were  the  manners  of  the  ball-room  ?  Let  us 
refresh  your  memory.  The  staple  dance  was 
the  quadrille,  perhaps  not  a  very  lively  piece 
of  pantomime,  but  one  which,  from  its  na- 
ture, a£R>rded  ample  opportunity  for  conver- 
sation (you  may  call  it  flirtation  if  you  like), 
and  was  neither,  in  its  form,  too  reserved  nor 
too  fikmiliar.  It  was  all  grace  and  decorum. 
It  admitted  of  a  slight  and  tremulous  pressure 
of  the  hand  —  nothing  more  —  between  par- 
ties ripe  for  declaration ;  and  often,  during 
the  pause  before  the  last  figure,  the  attitude 
of  some  blushing  .beauty,  plucking  uncon- 
sciously a  splendid  camellia  to  pieces,  left  littlo 
doubt  of  the  nature  of  those  whispers  which 
her  partner  had  been  pouring  into  her  ear. 
like  Margaret  in  the  Faust,  the  sweet  ^1 
was  but  essaying  to  prove  her  destiny  firom 
the  peti^  of  the  flower.  For  those  in  a  less 
advanced  stage  of  understanding,  there  was 
the  contr^dan^e,  and  the  reel,  with  various 
other  gymnastics,  all  of  a  harmless  nature. 
But  Saltan  had  entered  into  paradise,  though 
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in  a  mild  fonn.  We  may  now,  our  dear 
madam,  recall,  wifchout  an3'tfaing  like  bitter^ 
ness  of  feeline,  the  days  when  we  indulged 
together  in  tne  sweet  intoxication  of  the 
waltz.  It  was  really  —  we  confess  it  with 
a  touch  .of  the  old  Adam — a  most  fascinajb- 
ing  innovation.  You  danced  divinely;  and 
a  more  clipsome  waist  than  yours  we  never 
spanned.  Once,  indeed,  we  thought-^ but 
no  more  of  that !  You  married,  of  vour  own 
free  will  and  accord,  that  red-haired  monster 
M'Tavish,  in  virtue  of  his  imaginary  rent- 
roll  ;  and,  long  ago,  our  agony  of  mind,  like 
the  remembrance  of  an  old  toothache,  has 
departed.  But  it  ioas  pleasant  to  revolve, 
linked  with  you,  over  the  floor  of  the  Assem- 
bly-Rooms  when  Spindler  was  in  his  glory, 
and  when  the  waltz  was  ke]9t,  at  least,  withm 
something  like  decent  limits.  Long  before 
then,  Byron,  who  certainly  was  not  strait- 
laced,  had  published  his  poem  of  "  The 
Waltz  ;*'  and  without  ^subscribing  to  his 
views  upon  our  peristrephic  performances,  we 
must  needs  own  that  his  satire  is  of  double 
value  now. 

The  waltz,  as  we  danced  it,  vras  decent  of 
its  kind.  No  father  of  a  family,  we  think, 
whatever  be  the  practice  of  fashion,  can  re- 
joice in  seeinz  his  daughter's  wiust  spanned 
uj  the  arm  of  some  deboshed  dragoon,  whose 
advances  she  can  hardly  refuse  without  com- 
mitting a  breach  of  the  idiotical  rules  which 
modem  usage  inculcates.  Surely,  in  a  free 
country,  a  woman  ought  to  be  free  in  her 
choice  even  of  a  temporary  partner ;  and  the 
base  notion  which  prevails,  that  a  lady,  by 
refusing  the  invitation  of  one  man  to  dance, 
is  debarred  from  accepting  a  more  congenial 
offer,  is  utterly  foreign  and  repugnant  to  the 
rules  of  chivalry.  &  the  hall,  or  bower,  the 
ladies  are  paramount,  and  they  ought  to  ex- 
ert their  authority  —  remembering  this,  the 
slightest  murmur  agsdnst  their  decision  ought 
to  DC  considered  an  offence  against  knightly 
courtesy.  It  would  be  well  if  we  had  a  fe- 
male tribunal,  with  full  powers  of  expulsion 
from  society,  to  adjudicate  upon  such  matters. 

But  not  to  perpetrate  a  digression  in  favor 
of  Ph>vengal  usages,  let  us  return  to  the 
matter  in  question.  We  maintain  now,  that 
Lord  Byron,  writing  under  the  name  of  Hor- 
ace Horhem,  was  fully  justified  in  the  utter- 
ance of  every  couplet.  The  poet  is  a  seer  ; 
and  though  we,  perhaps,  in  our  younger 
days,  could  descry  no  impropriety  in  the 
waltz,  which  merely  admitted  us  to  a  nearer 
degree  of  contact  than  the  former  Terpsicho- 
rean  evolutions,  the  prophetical  eye  of  the 
bard  foresaw  the  necessary  conseouence. 
The  character  of  the  waltz  gradually  oecamo 
changed.  From  a  graceful  rotary  motion,  it 
degenerated  into  a  Bacchic  movement,  simi- 
lar, no  doubt,  to  the  first  Thespian  perform- 
ances, which  were  intended,  as  scholars  tell 


ns,  to  be  in  honor  of  the  young  Lyoeus.  Then 
came  the  galoppe,  which  was  a  still  further 
manifestation  of  the  triumphal  procession  of 
Ariadne.  Dancing,  as  one  of  the  fine  arts, 
now  received  its  virtual  death-blow.  You 
saw  an  infuriated-looking  fellow  throw  his 
arm  round  a  girl's  waist,  and  rush  off  with 
her  as  if  he  bad  been  one  of  the  troop  of  Rom- 
ulus abducting  a  reluctant  Sabine.  Sabina, 
however,  made  no  remonstrance,  but  went 
along  with  him  auite  cordially.  They  pur- 
sued a  species  of  bat-like  race  around  the 
room— jerxing,  flitting,  backing,  and  pirouett- 
ing, without  rule,  and  without  any  vestige 
of  grajce,,  until  breath  failed  them,  and  the 
panting  virgin  was  pulled  up  short  on  the  arm 
of  her  perspiring  partner.  Ghost  of  Count 
Hamilton!  shade  of  De  Grammant!  has  it 
really  come  to  this  1  You  knew,  in  your  day, 
something  about  the  Castlemaines  and  others ; 
but  never  did  you  witness,  in  public  at  least, 
such  orgies  as  British  matrons  and  mothers 
now  placidly  contemplate  and  approve. 

This,  however,  called  for  a  reform  ;  and  it 
was  reformed.  By  what  t  By  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  polka  —  the  favorite  dance,  and 
no  wonder,  of  the  Casinos.  View  it  philo- 
sophically, and  you  find  it  to  be  neither  more 
nor  loss  than  the  nuptial  dance  of  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne.  Our  mothers  or  grandmothers 
were  staggered,  and  some  of  tliem  shocked, 
at  the  introduction  of  the  ballet  in  the  opera- 
houses.  What  would  they  say  now,  could 
they  see  one  of  their  female  descendants  ab- 
solutely in  the  embrace  of  some  hairy  animal 
—-fronting  him  — linked  to  him  —  drawn  to 
him — her  head  reclining  on  his  shoulder, 
and  he  perusing  her  charms —  executing  the 
most  un^ceful  of  all  possible  movements, 
at  the  will  of  a  notorious  Tomnoddy  ?  No 
doubt  everything  is  innocent,  and  the  whole 
dance  is  conducted  —  on  one  side  at  least  — 
with  nerfect  purity  of  idea.  But,  somehow 
or  other,  these  grapplings,  squeezings,  and 
approximations,  look  rather  odd  in  the  eyes 
or  the  unprejudiced  spectator ;  and  we,  who 
have  seen  the  feats  of  Egyptian  Almas 
almost  surpassed  in  British  ball-rooms,  may 
be  pardoned  for  expressing  our  conviction, 
that  a  little  —  nay,  a  good  deal  —  more  of 
feminine  reserve  than  is  presently  practised, 
would  be  vastly  advantageous  to  tne  young 
ladies  who  resort  to  those  haunts  which  they 
have  been  taught  to  consider  as  the  matri- 
monial bazaar. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  exjject  that  any  of 
the  fair  Bacchantes  will  give  the  slightest 
heed  to  what  we  say.  If  one  of  them  should 
chance  —  tired  and  languid  as  she  is  from 
the  efiect  of  last  night's  polka,  through  which 
she  has  been  hurried  in  the  nervous  embrace 
of  Captain  Fitzurse  of  the  Dragoons  —  to  pe- 
ruse these  pages,  she  will  sot  us  down  as  a 
vinegarcd  old  Calvinist,  who  knows  nothing 
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whatever  of  the  ways  of  modem  society.  We 
shall  be  likened  to  John  Knox,  who  once  took 
upon  himself  the  ungracious  task  of  lecturing 
the  Queen^s  Maries.  But  neither  Mary 
Seaton,  Mary  Beatoun,  Mary  Fleming,  nor 
Mary  Livinestone,  ever  rushed  frantically 
through  the  nails  of  Holyrood  in  the  gripe  of 
Chastelor  or  of  Both  well — indeed,  had  such 
been  the  case,  the  hands  of  the  grim  old  bar- 
ons, their  fathers,  would  instinctiTcly  have 
clutched  the  poniard.  We  abuse  not  dancing 
—  we  simply  contend  against  its  abuse.  The 
efiect  of  it  is  just  this,  that  the  most  inveter- 
ate devotees  of  the  polka  have  the  least  chance 
of  being  married.  No  man  of  refinement 
likes  to  see  the  object  of  his  affections  pranc- 
ing wildly  in  the  arms  of  another.  Cupid, 
as  the  Americans  say,  is  *'  a  skeary  critter  ;'* 
and  a  very  little  matter  indeed,  is  sufficient  to 
make  him  take  wing.  Let  the  ladies  take 
our  word  for  it,  that  retinence  is  a  virtue 
greatly  appreciated  by  mankind.  Many  a 
young  man  has  entered  a  ball-room  with  a 
mind  thoroughly  made  up  for  an  avowal,  and 
left  it  with  uie  determination  to  have  nothing 
more  to  say  to  the  lady  whose  breath  has 
fanned  the  whiskers  of  a  whole  regimental 
mess.  Among  the  accomplishments  which 
enter  into  the  matrimonial  calculation,  deft- 
ness in  the  polka  has  but  a  very  subordinate 
share.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  simplest 
method  would  be  to  select  a  partner  for  life 
from  the  ranks  of  the  corps-de-ballet.  It  is  the 
domestic  graces  and  accomplishments  that 
constitute  the  CTcat  fascination  of  woman  ; 
and  these  can  only  be  seen  and  duly  displayed 
in  the  family  circle. 

We  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  youne 
men ,  if  they  have  no  better  engagement,  should 
prefer  pussine  their  evenings  at  a  club  to 
inhaling  the  dose  atmosphere  of  a  ball-room. 
We  cannot  even  go  the  length  of  saying  that 
we  consider  them  worse  employed  ;  for  every 
well-conducted  club  has  its  library,  which  is 
not  amoiig  the  least  of  its  attractions ;  and, 
though  study,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term,  is  not  compatible  with  the  place,  it  is 
still  nut  only  possible,  but  very  common,  to 
employ  the  club  hours  in  a  profitable  and  in- 
tellectual manner. 

Countrv  members,  in  especial,  have  reason 
to  bless  the  idea  which  suggested  the  insti- 
tution of  club-houses.  WeU  do  we  remember 
tlie  occasion  of  our  first  solitary  visit  to  London 
—  the  hunt  for  convenient  apartments  in  cross 
jtreets  —  the  low  and  smoky  parlor  which, 
after  many  futile  attempts  to  obtain  decent 
aocommocTation  elsewhere,  we  were  forced  to 
engage  at  a  most  exorbitant  ransom  —  the 
cat-tole  of  a  dormitory,  and  the  bed  appa- 
rently stuffed  with  ropes — the  slattemlv  at- 
tendance, the  disgusting  breakfast,  ana  the 
myriad  hurdy-zurdies  in  the  street.  To  pass 
an  evening  in  Uiat  den  would  have  tasked  the 


resolution  of  Luther.  We  tried  it  once ;  and 
not  to  our  dyin^  day  shall  we  forget  the 
dreary  illumination  of  the  dips,  or  the  sputter 
of  the  consumptive  fire !  Talk  not  of  English 
comfort  in  so  far  as  lodgings  are  concerned ! 
It  was  nothing  short  of  positive  por«itory. 
But  let  a  man  enrol  himself  in  a  dun,  and 
see  how  his  position  is  improved.  He  has 
still  to  provide  himself  with  a  dormitory,  but 
that  is  all.  He  breakfasts,  of  course,  at  the 
club,  where  every  conceivable  delicacy  is 
ready  at  a  mementos  notice,  and  the  morning 
papers  are  on  every  table.  He  there  receives 
nis  letters,  and  can  answer  them  at  leisure. 
All  the  periodicals  and  best  new  works  lie 
invitingly  before  him  ;  and  if  the  day  is  wet, 
and  he  has  no  particular  business  on  hand, 
he  can  spend  the  forenoon  there  quite  as  com- 
fortably as  if  he  were  in  his  own  mansion. 
These  seem  little  thin^  ;  but,  in  truth,  they 
constitute,  as  little  things  do,  a  great  part  of 
our  existence.  On  the  Continent  things  are 
managed  difierently.  There  the  hotels  are 
dubs.  Tou  get  your  numbered  key  from  the 
porter ;  and,  thereafter,  until  you  leave  the 
bouse,  the  apartments  are  emphatically  your 
own.  You  breakfast,  just  as  vou  do  at  a  Lon- 
don Club ;  dine  or  not,  as  the  fancy  moves 
you,  at  the  table-d^hote,  and  are  in  every  way 
your  own  master.  What  is  of  far  more  im* 
portance,  when  you  call  for  the  bill,  you  do 
not  find  it  such  as  to  create  apprehension  of 
ruin.  Now,  we  do  not  mean  to  aver  that  the 
accommodation  in  first-rate  London  hotels  can 
by  pNOssibility  be  surpassed.  If  you  wish  to 
participate  in  these  comforts,  drive  to  one 
of  the  private  hotels  in  the  neighborhood  of 
St.  James'.  You  are  received  at  the  door 
by  a  ^ve  but  not  saturnine  individual,  at- 
tired in  a  faultless  suit  of  black,  who  might 
very  well  pass  for  the  valet'de<hambre  of  an 
archbishop.  He  conducts  you  un-stairs  to 
an  apartment,  luxuriously  carpetea,  and  fur- 
nished in  the  best  possible  taste.  The  eye 
of  a  critic  would  fail  to  detect  even  the  slight- 
est flaw  in  the  arrangement ;  and  your  bed- 
chamber is  equally  attractive,  xou  have 
perfect  freedom  of  movement.  You  are  not 
expected,  unless  you  please  to  do  it,  to  dine 
there ;  and  there  are  no  wry  faces  made,  as 
in  the  old  establishments,  where  dining  and 
drinking,  *'  for  the  good  of  the  house,*'  waa 
considered  a  part  of  the  contract.  Nothing 
can  be  more  faultless  than  the  whole  estab- 
lishment. There  is  no  sign  of  the  bustle  and 
noise  that  make  a  provincial  hostelry  so  of- 
fensive. The  waiters,  like  sable  Ariels,  per- 
form their  spiriting  gently  —  enter  witn  a 
noiseless  step  —  speak  with  'bated  breath  — 
and  perform  your  mandates  as  quiokhr  and 
quietly  as  though  you  had  the  wand  oTPros- 
pero. 

One  of  these  private,  or  family  hotels,  is 
just  the  place  to  which  you  should  coaduoi 
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your  bride  on  a  honeymoon  visit  to  London  — 
tbiit  18,  if  expense  is  no  object  to  you.  But 
for  many  like  ourselves,  wno,  we  almost  re- 
gret to  say,  are  not  in  the  manufacturing  or 
iron  lines,  but  dependent  upon  our  wits  or 
professions  —  to  attempt  such  localities  is  lit- 
tle short  of  bankruptcy,  if  the  experiment  is 
in  any  degree  protracted.  Not  that  your  act- 
ual oonsumpt  is  overcharged,  for  that  is  not 
the  case ;  but  when  you  come  to  peruse  the 
bill,  you  begin  to  understand  that  Turkey 
carpets,  ^even  in  usufruct,  are  hideously  ex- 
pensive ;  that  Ariel  takes  tithes,  more  exorbi- 
tantly than  any  Rector ;  and  that,  for  the 
privilege  of  a  fortnight's  residence,  you  are 
expected  to  pay  at  least  a  year's  interest  upion 
the  value  of  the  furniture.  Also  you  arrive 
at  the  comprehension  why  wax  candles  are 
invariably  put  down,  instead  of  the  lesser 
luminaries  which  you  employ  in  your  own 
private  abode.  Knowledge  is  always  valu- 
able, but  you  may  pay  too  dearly  for  it; 
therefore,  on  the  whole,  if  your  means  are 
limited,  we  should  not  recommend  you  to  try 
the  experiment  of  a  West-end  private  hotel. 
The  cost  of  a  day's  entertainment  at  such  an 
establishment,  me  as  quietly  as  you  will, 
comes  to  more  than  a  week's  reckoning  at 
Frankfort.  It  has  long  been  a  reproach 
agaiust  us,  who  are  born  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Tweed,  that  we  are  economical  of  our 
"  siller."  We  accept  the  accusation  as  a 
high  compliment.  We  suit  our  movements 
to  the  state  of  our  purses  ;  and,  if  we  do  not 
launch  out  in  extravagance,  neither  do  we 
swindle.  But  there  is  no  wisdom  in  sacrific- 
ing to  fashion,  when  you  can  command  the 
same  amount  of  comfort  for  nearly  one  third 
of  the  expenditure. 

♦»  Clubs  !"  was  the  old  cry  of  the  followers 
of  Jack  Cade,  and,  in  later  times,  it  was  a 
favorite  whoop  among  the  London  apprentices. 
Heaven  be  praised,  the  word  has  now  no  such 
violent  significance  in  Britain,  whatever  it 
may  have  elsewhere.  All  of  us  have  heard 
mention  of  the  Clubs  of  Paris,  which  attained 
such  fearful  notoriety  in  the  days  of  the  bar- 
ricades. What  were  they  in  outward  show  1 
We  confess  that  we  feel  a  good  deal  of  curios- 
ity on  that  point,  and  should  be  thankful  for 
information.  Clearly  they  were  not  convivial 
institutions  where  men  ate  and  drank ;  for 
refection  never  goes  hand  in  hand  with  revo- 
lution, nor  malt  with  massacre.  No  sanguin- 
ary conspirator  ever  grappled  cordially  with 
the  tankard.  Shakspeare,  whose  fine  percep- 
tion is  never  at  fault,  sufficiently  indicates  this 
eternal  truth  in  the  conspiracy  scene  at  the 
house  of  Brutus,  in  the  play  of  Julius  Caasar, 
where  the  host  never  once  thinks  of  oflering 
his  visitors  even  a  paltry  stoup  of  Falemian. 
Had  their  business  been  of  another  nature, 
we  should  have  had  the  stage  direction : 
**  Enter  Lucids  wUh  wine;^*  ana  the  cheering 


invitation  of"  Sit,  sirs,  and  fill !"  would  have 
given  a  vivacity  to  the  gathering.  But  con- 
spiracy does  its  work  drv-lipp^,  and  that 
Shakspeare  knew  full  well.  Had  the  high 
contracting  parties,  who  arranged  the  defeat 
of  Lord  Derby's  administration,  taken  their 
claret  freely,  the  fine  vinous  influence  would 
have  been  an  antidote  to  the  factious  poison. 
But  they  could  not  do  it.  At  such  a  consult- 
ation, the  best  vintage  of  Lafitte  would  have 
tasted  nauseously,  for  there  is  an  honesty  in 
the  pure  juice  of  the  grape,  which  even  Ar- 
chemage  could  not  withstand.  So  the  butler 
had  a  sinecure  ;  and  Trebonius  and  Meteilus 
Cimber  went  to  bed  with  nothing  stronger 
than  soda-water  upon  their  stomacns,  which 
fact  may  account  for  subsequent  symptoms  of 
flatulency,  and  rumors  of  intestine  disorder. 
But  to  return  to  the  French  clubs.  We  can't 
suppose  that  they  were  like  our  own  masonic 
looges ;  for  in  them,  as  we  are  given  to  un- 
derstand, a  wholesome  degree  of  Spartan 
conviviality  is  maintained,  within  the  limits 
of  proper  aiscretion  ;  and  the  only  true  bond 
of  fraternity  is  ratified  by  a  temperate  cup. 
We  have  a  vision  of  these  Parisian  clubs. 
We  see  before  us  a  darkened  staircase,  up 
which  young  Robespierre  is  led  blindfolded  — 
a  vestibule  with  a  nideous  apparition  — some 
awful  metaphysical  signals  ;  and  then  the 
neophyte  is  led  into  a  oare  room,  where  the 
old  mummery  of  the  Vehmegericht  is  enact- 
ed. President  masked  in  red  —  Council 
similarly  veiled  in  black.  Hannibal's  altar  — 
more  daggers  displayed  thereon  than  ever 
graced  the  belt  of  Afossandro  Massaroni — a 
considerable  sprinkling  of  skulls,  blue  lights, 
and  a  blasphemous  oath  ;  and  then  the  sworn 
Socialist  is  dismissed,  without  knowledge  of 
the  locality  where  these  Eleusiniun  mysteries 
were  performed,  but  with  a  ticket,  referring 
him  simply  to  his  immediate  captain,  whose 
orders  he  must  obey  implicitly,  in  case  he  can 
persuade  another  idiot  to  undergo  the  like 
infernal  baptism.  Such  is  our  notion  of  the 
French  clubs,  as  gathered  firom  contemporary 
hints ;  and  really  we  cannot  conceive  anything 
more  purely  diabolical.  But  it  is  a  startling 
fact  that  such  societies  have  existed  for  nearly 
sixty  years,  in  France,  in  Italy,  and,  what  is 
more  our  immediate  concern,  in  Ireland. 
They  may  slumber  for  a  time  —  for  snakes 
hybemate  —  but  they  do  not  die ;  and  always, 
at  the  approach  of  a  political  crisis,  they  re- 
vive. We  are  no  admirers  of  the  new  Emperor 
of  the  French,  because  we  do  not  pretend  to 
fathom  his  policy,  and  have  no  great  faith  in 
his  pacific  declarations ;  but,  in  his  internal 
administration,  which  is  all  that  we  have  now 
to  deal  with,  we  think  that  he  has  acted  most 
wisely  in  smiting  down  the  clubs  at  once.  A 
vast  deal  of  nonsense  is  talked  in  this  country 
about  the  fireedom  of  the  press.  There  is  no 
peculiar  sanctity,  that  we  know  of,  in  printer*0 
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inl^.  Treason  in  fjpes  is  as  bad  as*  nay,  wone 
than,  spouted  sedition ;  and  when  tne  press 
has  reached  that  point  of  outrageous  license 
which  inculcates  anarchy  and  revolution,  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  ^vemment  to  put  it  under  re- 
straint. Sir  Charles  Wood,  by  his  recent 
speech  at  Halifax,  stultified  himself  as  a  man, 
and  disgraced  himself  as  a  minister  of  the 
crown.  He  demonstrated,  what  we  have  all 
along  believed,  that  he  has  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  posture  of  afSiirs  on  the 
Continent ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  he  has, 
moreover,  convinced  Lord  Aberdeen  of  the 
monstrous  blunder  which  he  committed  by 
inviting  him  to  become  a  member  of  his  cab- 
inet. Louis  Napoleon  is  quite  competent  to 
conduct  his  own  aflliirs  ;  and,  at  all  events, 
requires  no  advice  from  so  very  imbecile  -a 
Quarter.  Of  course,  it  never  could  occur  to 
Sir  Charles  Wood  to  ask  himself,  how  it  was 
that  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  France,  once 
BO  unrestricted,  came  to  be  finally  abolished? 
Yet,  after  all,  its  present  degraded  position  is 
to  us  the  strongest  proof  of  the  necessity 
which  existed  for  coercive  measures.  It  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  things  —  it  is  not  within 
the  limits  of  possibility — that  a  free  press, 
speaking  loyally  and  constitutionally,  could 
have  been  put  into  fetters.  It  sank  into  bond- 
age solely  Decause  it  had  been  the  advocate 
of  anarchy.  SwifUy,  in  states,  does  retribu- 
tion follow  on  the  footsteps  of  crime.  But 
for  the  revolutionary  movements,  brought 
about,  in  a  great  measure,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  French  press,  that  Louis 
Napoleon,  who  is  now  charged  with  being  its 
violator,  never  would  have  had  it  in  his  power 
to  stretch  forth  a  finger  against  it.  True 
freedom  can  only  be  maintained  by  a  jealous 
observance  of  order.  Anarchy  begets  despot- 
ism ;  and  it  is  as  unreasonable  for  a  revolu- 
tionist to  complain  of  the  consequences  of  his 
folly,  as  it  would  be  for  a  roan  who  has  been 
experimenting  with  combustibles  in  his  study, 
to  raise  an  outcry  if  his  house  should  happen 
to  be  consumed  by  the  fiery  element.  We, 
too,  have  our  political  clubs ;  but  we  are  glad 
to  think  that,  in  none  of  them  is  there  any 
talk  of  treason,  or  hatching  of  revolutionary 
schemes.  Each  of  them  is  the  head-quarter 
of  a  state  party  —  or  was,  because  we  really 
do  not  understand  how,  under  the  present 
arrangements,  the  old  distinctions  can  be 
maintained.  Why  should  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth  belong  to  the  Reform,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone to  the  Carlton  Club  ?  They  are  both 
members  of  one  cabinet  —  are  supposed  to 
be  acting  in  strict  political  concert  —  and,  in 
truth,  must  be  actinj;  together  cordially,  if 
they  are  honest,  which  we  doubt  not.  In 
clubs,  indeed,  the  ministerial  hand  is  divided. 
One  half  of  them  go  to  the  one,  and  the  other 
half  to  the  other  place  of  resort.  The  occu- 
pants of  the  Treasury  bench,  who  have  been 


working  all^  day  together,  sepante  aihicably 
in  the  evening,  and  form  two  divisions,  one  of 
them  enlightening  the  Whie,  and  the  other 
the  Tory  subalterns !  Anything  more  egre- 
piously  absurd  than  this  can  hardly  be  imag- 
ined ;  and  we  need  no  other  argument  ^to 
convince  us  that  the  present  coalition  is  not 
destined  to  have  lon^  endurance.  In  this 
country,  so  far  as  our  internal  regulations  are 
concerned,  party  is  a  social  tie ;  and,  like  all 
other  such  ties,  it  cannot  be  violated  with 
impunity.  The  Peelites  —  we  call  them  such 
still,  in  order  to  indicate  the  section  of  men 
to  whom  we  refer — are  chargeable  with  bad 
faith  in  having  continued  to  oe  members,  of 
rather  in  frequenting  an  exclusively  political 
club,  after  they  had  ceased  to  act  in  concert 
with  the  party  of  which  that  club  was  con- 
stituted. We  say  nothing  about  vested  rights 
of  membership,  or  considerations  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  —  all  that  is  fudge.  The 
plain  common  sense  view  is,  that  those  gen- 
tlemen had  seceded  from  the  principles  of  the 
club,  and  they,  therefore,  ought  to  have  re- 
signed. A  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land does  not  lose  the  benefit  of  clergy  because 
he  joins  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but  he  is 
bound,  at  all  events,  to  leave  his  mother 
church  —  he  cannot,  at  the  same  moment,  be 
an  Anglican  and  a  Romanist.  If  a  member 
of  a  t^total  society  become  converted  to  the 
principles  of  Bacchus,  we  should  hold  him 
inexcusable  if  he  insisted  on  discussing  his 
bottle,  or,  mayhap,  magnum  of  port,  in  the 
presence  of  the  other  members  of  the  Anti- 
jolly-dog  Club,  who  can  barely  carry  their 
chicory.  He  has  infracted  the  primordial 
rule ;  and,  though  expulsion  may  not  be  a 
declared  penalty  for  his  ofience,  he  ought  in 
common  decency  to  retire.  We  are  very  de- 
sirous to  touch  upon  this  matter  with  extreme 
delicacy,  because,  although  it  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  public. remark,  comment,  and 
correspondence,  it  is,  strictly    speaking,  a 

Siestion  only  proper  to  the  memoers  oi  the 
ubs.  But  a  great  political  party  club  is,  in 
our  day,  an  institution  of  public  interest.  It 
is  not  like  a  place  of  entertainment,  or  a  lit- 
erary, service,  or  local  club  —  it  is  a  party 
sanctuary,  the  sanctity  of  which  depends  upon 
its  peculiar  worship.  Thousands,  who  are 
not  members,  have  and  feel  a  strong  interest 
in  that ;  for  it  is  undeniable  that  those  clubs 
do  constitute  the  grand  rendezvous  of  party. 
No  character  can  be  baser  than  that  of  toe 
deliberate  spy  ;  and,  without  supposing  that 
any  man,  pretending  to  the  character  or  status 
of  a  gentleman,  could  be  guilty  of  such  inef^ 
fable  infamy,  we  would  merely  say  that  no 
one  of  right  feeling  ou^ht  to  place  himself  in 
such  a  position  as  to  incur  the  most  distant 
hazard  of  such  a  charge.  That  charge  never 
has  been,  and  never  oould  be,  brought  against 
any  statesman,  or  men  in  high  o&ial  sitoo- 
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tions.  They  may  have  acted  iDJadicioasly  or 
unwisely  in  frequenting  political  clubs — from 
the  general  theory  of  which  a  change  in  their 
|)olitical  creed,  however  conscientiously  made, 
may  have  caused  them  to  differ —  but  their 
honor  is  beyond  question.  Ugly  stories,  how- 
ever, are  abroad  about  less  scrupulous  eaves- 
droppers, and  snakes  in  the  grass ;  and  it  is 
Tery  desirable,  indeed,  that  even  the  suspicion 
should  be  allayed.  Obviously  it  is  intolerable 
that,  at  an  exclusively  political  club,  no  gen- 
tleman can  speak  his  mind  freely,  without 
taking  the  precaution  of  scanning  the  whole 
of  the  apartment,  lest,  within  earshot,  there 
may  lurk  some  knavish  underling  of  the  other 
party.  We  have  no  liking  for  half-and-half, 
preferring  to  have  our  liquor  unadulterated  ; 
and  we  have  not  the  slightest  notion  of  mak- 
ing a  confidant  of  Janus.  If  a  man  is  to  be 
a  W  big,  let  him  say  so,  and  keep  to  his  com- 
pany ;  if  he  is  to  be  a  Conservative,  let  him 
eschew  Whig  alliances.  The  worst  of  the 
present  system  is,  that  the  Liberals  have  all 
the  advantage.  There  are  no  spies  in  the 
Reform  Club,  whatever  there  may  be  in  the 
Carlton ;  and,  even  on  the  supposition  that 
the  present  state  of  matters  is  the  necessary 
result  of  political  changes  which  were  un- 
foreseen, we  may  be  paraoned  for  wishing  to 
see  a  speedy  adjustment. 

The  truth  is  that  we  set  ^eat  store  by  the 
maintenance  of  these  clubs  in  their  integrity. 
We  do  not  refer  to  the  one  more  than  to  the 
other,  being  of  opinion  that  the  character  of 
an  opposition  is  almost  as  valuable  and  im- 
portant to  the  country  as  the  character  of  an 
administration.  We  take  it  for  granted  that 
most  men  are  drawn  to  one  or  other  of  these 
clubs  from  considerations  of  political  principle. 
The  members  of  it  are  his  associates,  and  it 
is  every  way  desirable  that  there  should  be  an 
identity  of  interest  and  of  sentiment ;  for  there 
ean  be  no  doubt  that  in  every  club,  of  what- 
ever nature  it  may  be,  harmony  is  the  grand 
desideratum.  Who  wonld  choose  to  belong 
to,  or  continue  in,  a  society  where  he  is  sure 
to  meet,  every  day  in  his  life,  with  the  very 
persons  towards  whom  he  entertains  the  most 
antipathy!  It  may  be  said  that  the  cases 
are  not  parallel,  because,  fortunately  for  us, 
political  difibronces  in  this  country  rarely  lead 
to  the  interruption  of  private  friendship. 
We  admit  all  that,  and  are  exceeding  glad 
that  it  is  so ;  but  it  muct  be  remembered  that 
the  institutions  of  which  we  are  discoursing 
were  founded  for  political  objects,  and  for 
these  alone.  We  nave  no  doubt  that  every 
member  of  Parliament  could  find  more  con- 
genial society  elsewhere,  if  he  merely  con- 
sulted his  private  taste  and  inclination.  But 
he  does  not  do  so.  He  joins  the  Carlton  or 
the  Reform  as  a  party-man,  and  we  should  be 
sorry  to  think  that  tne  system  is  likely  to  be 
interrupted  or  to  fall  into  disuse.    Even  those 


who  dislike  party  must  admit  that  it  is  bet- 
ter than  cabal ;  and,  for  ourselves,  we  antici- 
pate, if  the  disorganization  of  parties  should 
be  permanent,  nothing  else  than  a  wretched 
ana  unwholesome,  as  well  as  dan^rous  de- 
vebpment  of  cabals.  But  enough  of  this. 
We  shall  regret  extremely,  if,  in  the  foregoing 
remarks,  we  have  given  ofience  to  any  one, 
our  object  simply  being  to  enforce  the  doc- 
trine that  in  a  purely  political  club  it  is  very 
desirable  never  to  lose  sight  of,  nor  contra- 
vene, the  original  cause  ofits  foundation. 

With  re^ra  to  other  clubs  we  have  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  say.  It  never  was  allowed 
to  us  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the 
Oriental,  so  that  we  might  listen  to  the  le- 
gends ofits  denizens  touching  Futtyghur  and 
Chittapore.  It  is,  we  are  led  to  suppose,  a 
little  Uindostan  in  the  heart  of  London,  be- 
tween which  and  Cheltenham  the  members 
are  perpetually  vibrating  ;  and  we  imacine  it 
is  unsurpassed  for  its  curries.  Of  the  Service 
Clubs  we  venture  not  to  speak ;  nor  of  the 
Athenaeum,  which  is  the  fint  of  the  literary 
establishments.  Club  life,  indeed,  is  a  pecu- 
liar feature  of  the  present  age,  and  hitherto 
there  have  been  no  symptoms  of  decay,  though 
we  doubt  whether  the  system  will  admit  of 
much  greater  extension.  On  this  point  it  is 
worth  quoting  the  opinion  of  Sir  £.  B.  Lyt- 
ton,  who,  in  his  England  and  the  English^ 
written  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  made  the 
following  remarks :  — 

*'  Cluos  form  a  main  feature  of  the  social 
system  of  the  richer  classes  of  the  metropolis. 
Formerly  they  were  merely  the  resort  of  gam- 
blers, politicians,  or  bons  vivans  —  now,  they 
have  assumed  a  more  intellectual  character ; 
every  calling  has  its  peculiar  club  —  from  the 
soldiers*  to  the  scholars'.  The  effect  which 
this  multiplicity  of  clubs  has  produced  is  salu- 
tary in  the  extreme ;  it  has  begun  already  to 
counteract  the  solitary  disposition  of  the  mo- 
tives ;  it  opens  a  ready  intercourse  with  our 
foreign  guests,  who  are  usually  admitted  as 
honorary  members ;  prejudices  are  rubbed  off; 
and  by  an  easy  and  unexpensive  process,  the 
most  domestic  or  the  most  professional  leani 
the  views  of  the  citizen  or  the  world.  At 
these  resorts  the  afiairs  of  the  public  make 
the  common  and  natural  topic  of  conversar 
tion ;  and  nothing  furthers  the  growth  of  pub- 
lic principle  like  the  discussion  of  public  mat- 
ters. It  is  said  that  clubs  render  men  lesa 
domestic.  No:  they  only  render  them  less 
unsocicd  ;  they  form  a  cheap  and  intellectual 
relaxation,  and  (since  in  most  of  the  recent 
clubs  the  custom  turns  to  neither  gambling 
nor  inebriety)  they  unbend  the  mmd  even 
when  improving  it.  But  these  are  the  least 
advantages  of  clubs ;  they  cpntain  the  germ 
of  a  mighty  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  humbler  classes.  I  foresee  that  those 
ckLsses  will,  sooner  or  later,  adopt  mstitutions 
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80  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  poor.  By  this 
species  of  cooperation,  the  man  of  200/.  a-year 
can,  at  present,  command  the  nobler  luxuries 
of  a  man  bf  5000/.  —  airy  and  capacious  apart- 
ments, the  decent  comforts  or  the  table  ; 
lizhts,  fires,  bo<^,  and  intellectual  society. 
The  same  principle,  on  a  humbler  scale,  would 
procure  the  same  advantages  for  the  shop- 
keeper or  the  artisan,  and  the  man  of  50/. 
a-year  might  obtain  the  same  comforts  as  the 
man  of  500/." 

Since  the  above  passage  was  written,  a  de- 
cided movement  has  been  made  by  the  class 
referred  to,  but  not  altogether  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  author.  Lecture  and  read- 
ing rooms  have  sprung  up  in  every  considera- 
ble town,  but  there  has  oeen  no  attempt,  as 
yet,  to  push  the  experiment  farther.  Indeed, 
we  douDt  much  whether  it  could  succeed.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  a  certain  limit  below 
which  the  outlay  cannot  be  reduced ;  and  we 
fear  that  limit  is  beyond  the  justifiable  ex- 
penditure of  persons  or  contracted  means.  In 
the  second  place,  without  more  leisure  than 
he  is  likely  to  be  able  to  aflbrd,  a  club-house 
would  be  to  an  artisan  a  mere  ordinary,  and 
would  too  often  detach  him  from  his-  proper 
domestic  duties.  Our  habits  or  oiodes  of  fife 
must  ever  be  mainly  regulated  by  our  means 
of  expenditure ;  and  perhaps  the  most  seri- 
ous oojection  which  can  be  urged  to  the  club 
system,  arises  from  the  fact  that  men  of  small 
means  can  thereby  habitually  command  the 
luxuries  which,  in  domestic  life,  pertain  to 
wealth  alone.  Some  men  require  the  appli- 
cation of  the  spur.  Though  very  far  from  be- 
ing philosophers  in  the  proper  acceptation  of 
the  term,  they  have  a  decidedly  philosophical 
dislike  of  anything  like  undue  exertion  ;  and 
if  they  find  that  they  can  live,  in  one  charac- 
ter, as  comfortably  upon  £300  a-^ear,  which 
may  chance  to  be  the  amount  of  their  patri- 
mony, as  another  can  upon  £3000  in  his  own 
peculiar  home,  not  a  few  of  the  epicureans 
will  be  apt  to  shrink  from  undertaking  that 
labor,  in  which  is  comprehended  the  greater 
portion  of  the  happiness  and  utility  of  man. 

Doubtless  —  wits  of  the  Garrick  Club  — 
you,  in  looking  over  the  foregoing  three  or  four 
pages,  consider  us  as  betraying  evident  symp- 
toms of  senility.  What  would  you  have? 
Would  it  be  possible  for  us,  in  these  hyber- 
borean  regions,  where  the  snow  is  now  lying 
two  feet  deep,  to  chronicle  your  facetiae  — 
whether  they  relate  to  the  tonsorial  openvtion 
said  to  have  been  performed  upon  one  of  your 
members,  or  to  any  other  incident  of  fun  that 
constitutes  the  zest  of  your  existence !  No ! 
Good  fellows  all,  we  greet  you  heartily ;  and 
hope  that,  in  the  coming  time,  your  walls  may 
never  reecho  with  a  less  burst  of  genuine  fun 
than  has  been  elicited  from  them  in  the  happy 
days  of  yore  !  • 

And  now — what  is  our  moral !    Thatf  we 


confess,  is  rather  a  ticklish  consideration  ; 
for,  though  we  began  this  paper  with  a  distinct 
moral  view,  we  have  been  fed  into  so  many 
episodes  that  we  have  some  difficulty  in  the 
summing  up.  Still,  we  are  not  without  ar- 
rangement. And,  first  of  all,  we  would  be> 
seech  wives  to  be  tolerant  on  the  subject  of 
clubs ;  because  these  institutions  do,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  promote  the  happiness  of  their 
husbands,  and  make  them  more  useful  mem- 
bers of  society.  At  the  same  time,  we  by  no 
means  intend  to  dissuade  them  from  a  proper 
degree  of  jealousy.  If  the  husband  appears 
likely  to  become  too  clubbistic,  let  him  mildly 
be  made  aware  of  his  backslidings  ;  and,  if 
the  appeal  is  gently  entered,  the  odds  are  that 
the  delinquent  will  be  reclaimed.  The  com- 
fort of  a  club,  however  great  it  may  be,  is 
nothing  to  the  comfort  of  a  happy  home ;  and 
it  is  towards  the  establishment  of  that  that  a 
wife  should  bend  her  genius.  Men,  in  the 
gross,  are  not  monsters,  nor  are  they  exorbi- 
tantly selfish  —  though  we  deny  not  that  ex- 
ceptions occur  —  and,  what  b  as  much  to  the 
purpose,  they  are  very  easily  led.  Witness 
that  huge  hulk,  Hercules,  whom  Omphale 
compelled  to  spin,  and  whom  Dejanira  tre- 
panned even  in  the  matter  of  his  shirts ! .  The 
old  fable  had  a  distinct  meaning.  It  pointed 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  fharried  woman,  pro- 
vided she  knows  how  to  set  about  it.  To 
dowagers,  with  daughters,  who  lament  that 
their  lot  has  fallen  in  evil  days,  we  would 
breathe  a  word  of  encouragement.  Let  them , 
too,  endeavor  to  make  their  houses  agreeable 
places  of  resort,  and  we  are  ready  to  stake  our 
existence  that  they  will  not  fin(f  the  duhe  op 
erate  to  their  disadvantage.  But  if  they  will 
persist  in  the  preposterous  theory,  that  the 
only  proper  method  of  exhibiting  the  accom- 
plishments of  young  women  is  the  enactment 
of  the  part  of  a  Bacchante,  we  have  nothing 
further  to  say.  Fitzurse,  who  is  the  best  part- 
ner at  the  polka  that  can  be  found,  is  no  fool, 
at  least  in  so  fiir  as  monetary  notions  are  con- 
cerned. That  distinguished  officer  is  in  the 
habit  of  declaring,  at  mess,  that  he  won^t  sell 
himself — by  which  the  jackanapes  means 
marriage  —  for  less  than  a  certain  number  of 
thousands ;  and  nobody  can  blame  Fitzurse, 
since  it  is  notorious  that  a  lesser  amount  would 
not  suffice  to  clear  him  of  his  previously  con- 
tracted debts.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  at  ev- 
ery ball  or  assembly  Fitzurse  monopolizes  your 
daughter,  which  is  surely  not  the  best  recom- 
mendation for  that  very  handsome  and  spright- 
ly girl.  0  mothers !  in  whatever  grade  of 
life  you  may  move,  do  justice  to  your  children. 
Teach  them  what  is  truly  valuable;  and, 
though  fashion  be  agiunst  you,  keep  them 
from  that  too  close  contact  and  familiarity 
with  the  other  sex,  which,  though  it  aflfects 
not  virtue,  mars  the  bloom  of  modesty.  Use 
your  own  eyes.    If  we  are  vrong,  you  will  be 
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nble  to  confute  us ;  but  we  venture  to  saj 
that,  out  of  that  wilderness  of  phantoms  now 
rushing  past  ^ou,  as  if  under  the  delirious  in- 
fluence of  opium,  you  can  hardly  select  half- 
a-dosen  of  wnoso  addresses  to  your  daughter 
you  would  approve.  Very  well !  let  us  with- 
draw and  inspect  that  half-dozen.  Three  of 
them  don't  care  one  fig  for  any  girl  in  the 
room.  They  are  there  because  they  like  the 
excitement,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  chief  part 
of  their  existence ;  and  if  you  can  bring  them 
to  book,  you  will  have  accomplished  a  feat 
which  fiitv  mammas  have  striven  in  vain  to 
achieve.  We  grant  that  you  have  some  chance 
with  the  other  three.  But  what  ai*e  they? 
Asses  —  contemptible  in  intellect,  callous  in 
feeling,  and  such  as  do  not  possess  any  one 
quality  (beyond  acres  or  dividends)  which  could 
possibly  recommend  them  to  your  notice. 
**  But,  then,  the  acres  and  the  dividends?*' 
Madam,  we  thought  we  bad  the  honor  of  con- 
versing with  a  British,  not  with  a  Circassian 
mother. 

If  it  be  the  fact,  as  we  have  heard  it  al- 
leged, that  beauty  is  at  a  discount  in  the  mat- 
rimonial market,  we  conceive  that  we  have 
stated  quite  sufficient  reason  to  account  for  the 
extraordinary  depreciation.  And  we  do  not 
think  that,  so  long  as  the  present  system  pre- 
vails, there  is  any  great  likelihood  of  enticing 
young  men  from  the  clubs,  or  of  altering  the 
rates  of  quotation.  However,  that  is  no  con- 
oem  of  ours.  We  never  were  fond  of  preach- 
ing ;  and  if  the  notions  which  we  now  pro- 
pound should  be  rejected  with  scorn,  we  shall 
endeavor  to  bear  the  obloquy.  We  may,  how- 
ever, and  perhaps  oueht,  to  say,  that  these 
notions  are  entertained  by  more  young  men  of 
the  present  generation  than  possibly  dowagers 
are  awure  of. 

Finally,  we  would  recommend  the  too  en- 
thusiastic clubbist  not  to  become  too  enamored 
of  his  microcosm.  Doubtless,  within  the  walls 
of  his  pet  establishment  there  are  to  be  found 
Beveral  agreeable  companions  and  associates 
— Smith,  the  politician,  who  is  great  at  the 
breakfast- table,  and  who,  somehow  or  other, 
is  admitted  to  the  arcana  of  state  secrets, 
whatever  ministry  may  be  in  power  —  Jenkins, 
the  dilettante,  who  can  tell  ^ou  everything 
about  the  opera — Miller,  the  lamous  jester  — 
Fitsball,  the  pride  of  the  billiard-room  — and 
Badmington,  the  connoisseur  of  vintages, 
whose  advice  becomes  valuable  about  dinner- 
time. But  those  excellent  individuals  do  not 
constitute  the  whole  world.  They  are  mortal. 
Some  day  or  other  Smith  will  be  as  dead  as 
the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi — Jenkins  will 


have  looked  on  his  last  pirouette  —  Miller 
will  be  gathered  to  the  patriarchal  Joseph  — 
the  fine  wrist  of  Fitzbail  will  be  motionless 
— and  Badmington  be  laid  in  an  alcoholic 
grave.  Of  that  jovial  band  you  may  be  the 
sole  survivor,  feeding  upon  melancholv  rem- 
iniscences, and  conversing  uncomfortably  with 
ghosts.  The  time  will  come  —  and  perhaps 
it  is  not  verv  far  distant  —  when  you  will  dis- 
cover that  the  best  of  all  possible  clubs  is  but 
a  poor  substitute  for  a  home.  And  this  also 
is  undeniable,  that  no  inveterate  club-lounger 
ever  yet'attained  to  distinction.  Have,  then, 
a  noble  ambition  ;  and,  whilst  you  avail  vour- 
self  of  the  pleasures  within  your  reach,  dConoft 
pennit  them  to  enslave  you.  Every  man 
stands  in  imminent  danger  of  being  carried 
captive  to  some  Castle  of  Indolence,  and  the 
club  may  be  your  moral  Bastille. 

But  wherefore  prose  we  further!  Is  thid 
a  time  for  moralizing,  when  the  only  fine 
frost  which  we  have  known  for  four  successive 
winters  has  arrested  the  rivers,  covered  the 
lakes  with  a  solid  mirror,  and  is  even  now  in- 
viting us  to  take  part  in  the  national  game  ? 
For,  of  all  existing  clubs,  the  Curling  Club  is 
that  which  we  frequent  with  the  most  intense 
delight.  Let  us  see.  It  is  now  mid-day,  and 
the  thermometer  is  standing  at  twenty-three 
in  the  shade !  Already  our  jolly  brethren 
will  be  sending  the  stones  roaring  up  the 
rinks  on  the  pond  of  Duddingstone  Policy. 
The  lawyer  will  have  flung  aside  his  brief, 
and  the  banker  deserted  his  desk,  in  honor  of 
the  exhilarating  holiday ;  and  foul  shame 
would  it  be  were  we  the  last  at  that  gather- 
ing. On  this  day,  nine  of  our  chosen  are  to 
contend  for  the  integrity  of  their  ice  against 
any  other  nine  in  Scotland  ;  and  though  the 
West  produces  most  fi^mous  curlers,  with  the 
eood  and  gallant  Earl  of  Eglinton  at  their 
head  —  a  chieftain  whose  removal  Ireland  will 
long  deplore  — 

Sootonim  oomitem  flevit  glacialis  leme. 

and  thouzh  the  men  of  Bath^te  and  the 
Kirk  of  Snotts,  who  are  sometimes  able  to 
practise  in  the  dog-dajs,  may  be  onr  oppo- 
nents, we  are  yet  not  timorous  for  the  result. 
At  all  events,  even  if  defeated,  there  will  be 
balm  in  Gilead ;  for  we  already  scent  beef 
and  greens,  from  time  immemorial — yea, 
from  the  days  of  Fergus  the  First  —  the  curl- 
ers* appointed  banquet.  Not  all  the  Nine  of 
Parnassus — not  even  Maga  herself — could 
detain  us  longer  from  the  fun  ;  and,  there- 
fore, with  a  sudden  impulse,  we  jerk  our  pen 
into  the  fire. 
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From  the  Xxunlner. 


The  Private  Journal  of  F.  S,  LarperU,  Esq,, 
Judge  AdoocatC' General  of  the  British 
Forces  in  the  Peninsula,  attached  to  the 
Head  Quarters  of  Lord  Wellington  during 
the  Peninsular  War,  from  1812  to  its  close. 
ICdited  by  Sir  Gsobgs  Lahpsnt,  Bart.  3 
Yolfl.    Bentley. 

Nearly  half  a  centuij  ogo  Mr.  Francis  Sey- 
mour Larpent  was  a  barrister  od  the  Western 
Circuit,  a  friend  of  William  Adam's,  Francis 
Ilorner^s,  Manners  Sutton*s,  and  other  distin- 

fuished  men,  a  fellow  of  St.  John's  in  Cam- 
ridge,  of  g(X)d  reputation  as  a  scholar  and 
fair  ability  as  a  lawyer,  but  with  a  practice  so 
moderate  and  little  likely  to  increase  that  he 
was  easily  induced,  when  Manners  Sutton  be- 
came Judge  Adyocate-General,  to  accept  from 
liim  (in  1812)  the  office  of  Judee  Adyocate  to 
the  armies  in  Spain  under  Lord  Wellington's 
command.  He  joined,  bywa^of  Lisbon,  in 
the  autumn  of  1812,  proceeded  immediately  to 
head-quarters  which  were  then  at  Rueda  (just 
beyond  Salamanca),  and  remained  in  attend- 
Unce  on  Lord  Wellington  to  the  close  of  the 
war  in  1814,  when  he  returned  with  the  last 
detachment  from  Bordeaux. 

The  present  yolumes  are  a  reprint  of  the 
journal  and  letters  which  he  sent  home,  describ- 
ing eyerything  of  interest  that  was  occurring 
to  him  almost  from  day  to  day,  manifestly 
not  written  with  the  remotest  yiew  to  any  but 
a  jprivate  circle,  restricted  always  to  what 
iras  passing  within  his  particular  sphere  of 
obseryation,  and  carryins  eyerywhere  the 
stamp  of  a  clear-iudging,  mir-speaking,  accu- 
rate and  truth-telling  man.  Tnere  does  not 
seem  to  haye  been  any  false  heroics  about  Mr. 
Larpent,  and  we  find  no  mystifying,  magnify- 
ing, or  writing  for  efl&ct,  in  his  journals. 
Their  charm  is  that  of  easy,  unaflected,  natu- 
ral description  and  anecdote,  often  yery  mi- 
nute, generally  yery  characteristic,  and  always 
felt  to  be  genuine.  They  contain,  we  should 
add,  fi&r  more  of  the  misery,  than  of  the  glory 
of  war ;  —  so  viyid  a  picture,  indeed,  of  tlie 
horrors  undergone  in  the  acquisition  of  mili- 
tary &me,  and  of  the  horrors  yet  more  dread- 
ful to  be  endured  by  the  unhappy  people 
whose  fields  and  homes  are  the  theatre  on 
which  it  is  acquired,  haa  rarely  perhaps  been 
giyen  to  the  world.  We  must  confess  that 
WQ  neyer  felt  such  sympathy  for  our  **  scandal- 
ous allies,"  neyer  urere  indinod  to  such  meas- 
ure of  toleration  eyen  for  their  notorious  in- 
sratitudes,  as  on  laying  down  Mr.  Larpent 's 
journals.  Very  yile,  neyertheless,  must  we 
think  the  conduct,  not  seldom,  as  well  of  the 
peasantry  as  of  the  nobility  and  oortes  of 
Spain. 

But  the  supreme  interest  of  the  book  centres 
in  Lord  Wellington.  Without  any  attempt, 
formal  or  otherwise,  to  describe  or  portray  tne 


Commander-in-Chief,  there  are  not  Tooxuaj 
pages  of  Mr.  Larpent's  yolumes  from  which 
some  illustratiye  trait  may  not  be  drawn.  It 
is  only  as  we  read,  chapter  after  chapter,  that 
the  character  unfolds  itself  before  us,  often  in 
the  most  casual,  the  most  trivial  things,  but 
always  consistently,  always  in  the  right  pro- 
portions, always  with  the  impress  upon  it  of 
the  man  since  so  much  more  familiar  to  all  of 
us  in  every  quality  he  possessed  —  "  the  great 
Ulysses  whom  we  knew."  Upon  him  every- 
thing depends,  as  Mr.  Larpent  soon  discovers ; 
the  rest  are  the  guns,  drums,  trumpets,  signi- 
fying not  yery  much.  Of  the  inspirations  and 
movements  of  military  genius  which  govern 
the  greater  incidents  of  the  war,  Mr.  Larpent, 
of  course,  knows  nothing,  and  professes  to 
know  nothing ;  but  he  cannot  help  seeing,  an4 
showing  us,  that  everjrthing  around  him  is 
sustained  by  the  decision  and  energy  of  one 
man,  that  the  faculties  of  this  man  seem  al- 
ways equal  without  strain  or  pressure  to  what- 
ever is  demanded  of  them,  that  they  regdato 
everything  which  nothing  else  appears  to  have 
the  least  power  to  regidate,  that  difficulties 
vanish  in  their  presence,  and  only  when  he  is 
absent,  or  his  moyements  suspended  or  con- 
cealed, is  fear  or  misgiving  anywhere  discern- 
ible. We  cannot  show  this,  however,  by 
sinsle  extracts;  for  Mr.  Larpent  ia  never 
making  out  a  case,  never  formally  professing  to 
show  you  what  courage  there  was  in  this  Lord 
Wellington,  what  patience,  temperance,  in- 
dustry without  parallel,  what  an  eagle  glance 
for  measuring  means  and  ends,  what  a  spirit 
undaunted  by  reverse  and  unmoved  by  success, 
what  clearness  of  judgment,  what  unfiling 
power  to  do  at  once  whatever  was  needed  to 
be  done,  and  what  a  determination  and  severi- 
ty, as  of  Fate  itself,  against  all  that  threw  ob- 
structions in  his  way.  We  are  left  to  derive 
all  this,  as  best  we  can,  from  the  cumulative 
evidence  of  brief  anecdotes,  observations  not 
always  even  complimentary,  remarks  casually 
let  fall,  or  little  incidents  that  occur  in  Mr. 
Larpent's  official  experience,  scattered  without 
order  or  connection  over  the  surface  of  the 
three  volumes.  We  shall  somewhat  depart, 
therefore,  from  our  usual  nlan  to  present  incur 
own  wa^  whatever  we  think  most  valuable  or 
interesting;  in  these  illustrations  of  the  char- 
acter of  VveUington  —  not  grudging  time  or 
space  if  the  result  should  satisfy  the  reader  as 
it  has  informed  and  entertained  ourselves. 

Mr.  Larpent*8  journal  opens  with  somft 
lively  and  azreeaole  description  of  the  fare 
and  accommodation  that  awaited  him  in  Por- 
tuguese and  Spanish  villages  on  his  way  to 
head-quarters.  His  estimates  of  comfort,  how- 
ever, undergo  many  changes  in  the  course  of 
his  jourmil,  as  his  early  opinions  of  other 
things  receive  great  modification.  His  first 
favorable  impressions  of  the  Spanish  people 
and  cottages  and  modetr  of  life,  for  example. 
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Bte  much  changed  on  an  enlarged  experience ; 
and  what  he  thought  bat  scant  accommoda- 
tion on  his  waj  to  head-quarters,  he  had  fre- 
quent reason  to*  si^h  for  as  somethii^  princely 
and  unattainable  m  later  months  of  me  cam- 
paign. It  is,  perhaps,  the  peculiarity  of  his 
position  that  we  should  hear  from  him  the 
worst  of  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  English 
army,  both  officers  and  men ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  impression  in  this  respect  left  by 
his  book,  is  the  reverse  of  pleasine. 

At  his  first  audience  of  Lora  Wellington 
the  latter  placed  in  his  hands  fifty  cases 
against  officers,  and  very  ai^gry  and  discon- 
tented altogether  he  appears  to  have  been. 
''  A  pretty  army  I  have  here!''  was  one  of 
his  nrst  remarks  to  Mr.  Larpent.  *'They 
all  want  to  ^o  home  ;  but  no  more  shall  go 
except  the  sick."  Afler  an  interview  or  two, 
however,  the  law  officer  takes  heart  to  say 
that  **in  business  affiiirs,"  ha  likes  Lord 
Wellington  much ;  **  he  is  so  ready  and  deei- 
sive,  and  civil -moreover,  tfaoogb  sooke  cum* 
pUin  a  little  of  him  at  times  and  are  much 
afraid  of  him."  This  latter  is  an  emotion  in- 
deed which  Mr.  Larpent  himself  cannot  for 
some  time  shake  off;  —  feeling  something  like 
a  boy  going  to  school  as  he  goes  up  with  his 
charges  and  papers  for  instructions ;  —  but 
when  they  get  upon  such  terms  as  that  Wel- 
lington says  on  seeing  him  *'  How  are  you!" 
^it  takes  some  four  months  to  arrive  at  that), 
matters  go  on  more  easily. 

Before  this,  however,  the  breakings,  hang- 
ings, and  floggings  for  recovery  of  discipline, 
have  been  very  painfully  frequent ;  yet  Wel- 
lington's greatest  source  of  annoyance  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  courts  wiU  not  do  their 
duty.  With  an  oath  he  tells  Mr.  Larpent 
that  his  whole  table  is  covered  with  detuls  of 
robbery  and  mutiny  and  complaints  fiom  all 
quarters  in  all  languages,  and  that  he  shall 
be  nothing  but  a  general  of  courts-martial. 
fiat  **  how  can  you  expect,"  he  added  on  an- 
other occasion,  '*  a  court  to  find  an  officer 
guilty  of  neglect  of  duty,  when  it  is  composed 
of  members  who  are  all  more  or  less  guilty  of 
the  same  ?"  Yet  in  the  month  when  that  re- 
mark was  made  "  we  have,"  says  Mr.  Lar- 
pent, ''  hung  six,  broke  sevond  offlcei»  (at 
least  their  cases  are  sent  home  with  that  sen- 
tence), and  flogged  about  sixteen  or  eighteen, 
and  we  are  still  at  work ;"  and  afler  another 
fortnight,  out  of  something  less  than  fifty  cases 
tried,  hesays  they  have  hung  eight,  transported 
-eight  or  ten,  ffosged  about  sixty  severely,  and 
broke  several  ofl^is.  It  is  rient  to  add  what 
is  elsewhere  thrown  out  by  the  Judge  Advocate, 
that  though  he  thinks  WeUiagton  reasonable 
enough,  he  thinks  him  also  oflen  a  little  hasty 
in  oidering  trials  when  an  acyittal  most  bo 
the  consequence.  Always' civil,  he  oontiniMs 
to  find  him  ;  but  at  timea  **  qoick  and  hasty 
in  business."    He-  Marty  fjAt  into  m  scrape 


one  day  by  saying  a  good  word  for  a  captain 
not  personally  known  to  him,  but  generally 
respected  for  his  good  character.  He  goes  on 
to  say  that  he  does  not  believe  he  has  himself 
any  weight  in  swaying  the  Commander-in- 
Chiefs  decisions ;  **  he  thinks  and  acts  ^uite 
for  himself;  with  me,  if  he  thinks  I  am  right, 
but  not  otherwise  ;"  but  he  certainly  did  not 
find  (what  officers  had  said)  that  it  was  his 
habit  instantly  to  determine  against  anything 
suggested  to  him.  One  day  when  the  number 
of  courts-martial  nnder  discussion  was  quite 
overwhelming,  Wellington  graciously  re- 
marked—  **  If  your  friends  knew  what  was 
going  on  here,  they  would  think  you  had  no 
sinecure.  And  how  do  you  think  I  was 
p Wned,  when  I  had  to  do  it  nearly  all  nty- 
selfV 

Mr.  Larpent's  imptessioa  of  the  officer^  in 
the  lower  oranch  of  the  staff  was  uniform}^ 
bad ;  it  did  not  improve  on  experience,  and  it 
left  him  with  <*  a  moderate  opinion  of  the  pro- 
fession, which  has  not  the  independence  I 
flatter  myself  I  have  seen  in  all  the  most  respect- 
able at  the  bar."  Nor  did  longer  experience 
improve  his  opinion  of  the  men.    The  first 

rt  battle  he  saw  was  that  of  Vittoria,  and 
account  of  the  discipline  of  tiie  £ngtish 
troops  after  the  battie  (in  which,  let  us  inters 
pose,  he  iafully  borne  out  by  what  Wellinjgton 
nimself  says  in  his  Despatches)  is  very  painful 
to  contemplate.  In  everything  hu  courage  he 
pirmonnces  them  inferior  soldiers  to  the  Ger> 
mans.  On  march  they  get  sulky  and  desper- 
ate, he  says,  drink  excessively,  and  become 
daily  more  weak  and  unable  to  proceed.  II 
waa  often  lamentable,  ho  adds,  to  contrast 
the  inferior  persons  yet  more  soldierlike  of 
ope  of  the  picked  foreign^  divisions^  side  by 
side  with  the  noble  physique  and  degraded 
morals  of  our  countrymen.  "  Lord  "Welfing- 
ton  feels  it  much,  and  is  much  hurt."  A  re- 
mark of  Mr.  Latpent's  points  no  doubt  at  the 
correct  expkination.  Cfourage  is  an  unreason- 
ing quality  —  and  the  foreigner,  firom  seeing 
conaequences  more,  and  feeling  them  more, 
loses  proportionately  in  that  direction,  though 
he  is  rendered  more  sober  and  orderly  when- 
ever it  becomes  material. 

Afterall,  however,  oonrage,  enduMtnce,  un- 
flinching hardihood,  the  anreflecting  obstinacy 
^htvbiSnot  be  beaten yt^e  unconquerable  spirit 
neimr  to  yield  of  submit  -^  these  are  the  quali** 
tie»  for  a  fiekl  of  baMle,  and  firom  the  En^h 
soMier  they  shine  out  with  appalling  lustre. 
Over  and  over  again  is  Wellington  found  say- 
ing that  there  never  war  a  scrape  he  got  into 
in  hiB  life  out  of  Whi<jh  he  had  not  perfect  re- 
liance that  these  would  extri^te  him ;  and 
the  same  simple,  manly  answer  he  gives*  to  a 
talkative  French  deserter  (a  lieutenant-Colo- 
nel) who  questions  him  about  a  position  Im 
once  eot  into  with  Soult  involving  a  scrape, 
only  Soult  did  not  take  advantage  of  it. 
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He  tried  to  pump  Lord  WeUington,  and 
said,  "  If  he  had  cut  you  off,  perhaps  you  would 
have  recrossed  the  Tormes,  and  made  for  the 
Benerente  road?  but  you  would  have  suffered 
much. ' '  Upon  which  Lord  Wellington  observed , 
*'  No,  I  certainly  should  have  done  no  such 
thing  ;  that  would  have  been  ruin.  But,  if  you 
must  know  what  I  should  have  done,  I  should 
have  done  that  which  many  thought  I  ought  to 
hare  done  as  it  was  —  I  should  have  fought,  and 
trusted  to  the  bravery  of  my  troops  to  get  me 
out  of  the  scrape."  The  Frenchman  then  said, 
**  No  one  ought  to  have  blamed  you  for  not  doing 
that,  unless  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  for  the 
French  were  twenty  thousand  stronger  than  you 
were,  and  their  cavalry  was  then  very  numerous, 
and  in  the  highest  order.*' 

To  this  let  us  subjoin  a  passage  nobl^  ilius^ 
trative  of  the  spirit  of  gallant  emulation,  of 
the  eagerness  of  danger  and  honor,  which  dis- 
tinffaish  all  classes  of  men  **  whose  iimbe  are 
made  in  England."  A  serrioe  of  extraordi- 
nary peril  is  to  be  nndertaken  — > 

There  was  nothing  but  oonftision  in  the  two 
divisions  here  last  night,  (the  light  and  fourth), 
from  the  eagerness  of  the  officers  to  volunteer, 
and  the  difficulty  of  determining  who  were  to  be 
refused  and  who  allowed  to  go  and  run  their 
heads  into  a  hole  in  the  wall,  taW  of  fire  and 
danger !  Major  Napier  was  here  quite  in  misery, 
because,  though  he  had  volunteered  first,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Hunt  of  the  62nd,  his  superior 
officer,  insisted  on  his  right  to  go.  The  latter 
said  that  Napier  had  been  in  the  breach  at  Bad- 
ajoz,  and  he  had  a  fair  claim  to  go  now.  So  it 
IS  among  the  subalterns  ;  ten  have  volunteered 
where  two  are  to  be  accepted.  Hunt,  being 
lieutenant-colonel,  has  nothing  but  honor  to 
look  to  ;  as  to  promotion,  he  is  past  that.  The 
men  say  they  don't  know  what  they  are  to  do, 
but  they  are  ready  to  go  anywhere. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Wellington  ex- 
poses himself  and  his  staff  with  the  most  dar^ 
mg  coolness  at  all  times.  It  is  the  constant 
source  of  uneasiness,  remonstrance,  and  (as 
we  shall  see)  of  pious  protests  and  psalmody 
from  priests  and  nuns.  See  how  his  staff 
suffered  in  a  mere  slight  incidental  affair  — 
and  what  his  own  dangers  were  on  this  and 
other  occasions. 

Colonel  Belauney*  took  one  color,  and  rode 
on  before  the  regiments  to  carry  them  on.  Gen- 
eral Hope  was  much  exposed,  and  got  two 
blows,  one  on  the  shin,  and  one  on  his  side,  but 
of  no  consequence.  Oen.  Packenham  had  a  horse 
shot  under  him,  his  best  charger.  Oen.  Robinson 
is  shot  through  the  body,  a  b»l  wound.  Two  of 
Qen.  Sir  S.  Cotton's  officers,  his  aide-de-camps, 
who  were  there  as  amateurs,  suffered.  One  com- 
ing hoine  was  shot  in  the  thigh.  Many  others  had 
narrow  escapes,  and  Lord  Wellington  remained 
exposed,  uutouohed  !  it  is  really  wonderful.  .  . 
Sir  John  Hope  was,  including  his  dress,  touched 
la  seven  places,  besides  a  shot  in  his  horse,  and 

*  Should  not  this  bo  Dolanoey  1 


through  his  large  hat  The  ddn  wound,  Choagk 
slight,  is  the  only  wound  that  gives  him  pain. 
Lord  Wellington  blames  his  exposing  himself; 
with  what  face  I  know  not  .  .  We  were  all 
yesterday  surprised  by  the  news  that  the  French 
pickets  were  all  withdrawn  near  Bayonne  on 
our  front  on  this  side,  and  that  we  might  proceed 
close  in  to  the  works  round  Bayonne.  What 
this  means  exactly  we  none  of  us  know  ;  Lord 
Wellington,  however,  was  over  immediately,  to 
have  a  peep  into  the  town  on  that  side.  Careless 
about  himself,  he  got  so  close,  that  I  understand 
there  were  some  French  in  a  house  within  about 
forty  yards  of  him,  and  he  did  not  move  until  he 
thought  a  French  frigate  lying  in  the  harbor, 
seemed  to  be  making  some  preparations,  as  if 
going  to  fire  at  the  party.  .  .  .  Lord  Welling- 
ton himself,  with  two  other  officers,  went  to  the 
spot  also  to  reconnoitre  with  his  own  eyes.  Con- 
cealing his  general's  hat  with  an  oilskin,  he  got 
into  conversation  with  the  French  vidette,  £a- 
moubted,  got  down  to  the  water-side,  looked  all 
about  him,  saw  all  he  wished,  and  came  away. 
I  think  this  was  risking  too  much  ;  but  no 
Frenoh  soldier  would  have  any  idea  of  the  com- 
mander  of  the  allied  forces  going  about  thus  with 
two  attendants. 

That  last  instance  was  at  Toulouse  ;  but  a 
few  months  earlier  Wellington  had  at  length 
been  struck  on  the  hip  by  a  spent  ball  at 
Orthea —  '*  a  bad  bruise  and  the  skin  broken^' 
—  whereupon,  exclaims  Mr.  Larpent,  after 
expressing  what  seems  to  have  been  the 
general  rear  that  his  bard  riding  after  the 
wound  might  tend  to  make  it  of  more  conse- 
quence than  it  really  was  —  ''all  our  pros- 
pects here  would  vanish  with  that  man!" 
Alava,  who  was  riding  with  Wellington  al 
the  time,  not  many  mmutes  before  had  re- 
ceived a  precisely  similar  hurt,  whereupon 
Wellington  (according  to  his  own  account  to 
Mr.  Larpent)  beean  laughing  at  Alava  having 
had  a  knock,  ana  telling  him  it  was  all  non- 
sense and  that  he  was  not  hurt  —  when  he 
suddenly  received  this  blow,  and  a  worse  one, 
in  the  same  place  himself.  **  Alava  said  it 
was  to  punish  him  for  laughing  at  him." 

Here  is  a  striking  illustration,  quietly  re- 
lated by  himself,  of  his  calm  self-possession 
in  the  midst  of  danger. 

Having  been  writing  nearly  all  day  yesterday, 
I  took  an  evening  stroll  and  then  went  and  sac 
down  on  the  churchyard  parapet  wall.  In  ten 
minutes  who  should  come  there  but  Lord  Wel- 
lington, solus  ?  After  one  turn  he  came  and  sal 
on  the  wall  with  me,  and  talked  for  more  than 
half  an  hour.  Amongst  other  things  I  said,  I 
hoped  you  in  England  would  hear  Soult's  ac- 
count of  the  Maya  business  first,  aa  you  then 
would  be  alarmed  and  value  the  latter  account 
by  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  it  deserved.  He 
said,  "  Why,  at  one  time  it  was  rather  alarming, 
certainly,  and  it  was  rather  a  close-run  thing. 
When  I  came  to  the  bridge  of  Sahaugen,  I  saw 
the  Frenoh  on  the  hills,  on  one  side,  and  was 
dear  we  could  make  a  stand  on  the  other  hills  in 
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otir  position  on  the  28tli ;  bat  I  found  we  oonld 
not  keep  Sahaugen,  that  it  was  exposed  to  their 
fire  and  not  to  ours.  I  determined  to  take  the 
position,  but  was  obliged  to  write  my  orders 
accordingly  at  Sahaugen,  to  send  back  instantly, 
as,  if  they  were  not  despatched  back  directly  the 
way  I  had  oome,  I  must  have  sent  four  leagues 
round  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later.  I  stopped, 
therefore,  to  write  accordingly,  people  saying  to 
me  all  the  time  *the  French  are  coming,  the 
French  are  coming.*  I  looked  pretty  sharp 
after  them,  however,  every  now  and  then  until 
I  had  done,  and  then  set  off,  and  I  saw  them 
just  near  one  end  of  the  village,  as  I  went  out 
at  the  other  end  ;  and  then  we  took  our  ground.'* 

And  here  follow  two  similar  anecdotes,  told 
by  Lord  Aylmer  : — 

Lord  Aylmer  gave  me  two  striking  instances 
•f  Lord  Wellington's  coolness  ;  one,  when  in  a 
fog  in  the  morning,  as  he  was  pursuing  the 
French,  he  found  a  division  of  our  mcD,  under 
Sir  William  Erskine,  much  exposed  in  advance, 
and  nearly  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  army, 
and  the  French  in  a  village  within  a  mile  of 
where  he  was  standing.  He  could  see  nothing. 
But,  on  some  prisoners  being  brought  in,  and 
being  asked  what  French  division  and  how  many 
men  were  in  the  village,  they,  to  the  dismay  of 
every  one  except  Wellington,  said  that  the  whole 
French  army  were  there.  All  he  said  was,  quite 
coolly,  "Oh!  they  are  all  there,  are  they? 
Well,  we  must  mind  what  we  are  about,  then." 
Another  time,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Fuentes 
d'Onore,  and  when  we  were  waiting  in  our  posi- 
tion near  them  to  risk  an  attack,  to  protect  the 
»iege  of  Almeyda,  one  morning  suddenly  and 
early  Lord  Aylmer  came  in  to  him  whilst  he  was 
shaving,  to  tell  him  *'  The  French  were  all  off, 
and  the  last  cavalry  mounting  to  be  gone ;"  the 
consequence  of  which  movement  relieved  him 
entirely,  gave  him  Almeyda,  and  preserved  Port- 
ugal He  only  took  the  razor  off  for.  one  mo- 
ment, and  said,  **  Ay,  I  thought  they  meant  to 
be  off ;  very  well ;"  and  then  another  shave,  just 
as  before,  and  ^not  another  word  till  he  was 
dressed.  I  find,  however,  it  is  said  he  magni- 
fies the  French  noW  and  then — sees  double  as  to 
the  number  of  blue  uniforms,  and  cannot  see  all 
the  scarlet ;  but  I  believe  most  men  in  his  situ- 
ation do  this  more  or  less. 

It  is  perhaps  only  another  form  of  the  same 
cool  and  hardy  indifference  to  daDger,  or 
whatever  in  his  duty  may  affect  him,  that  he 
is  seldom  excited  in  any  degree  by  the  military 
events  of  the  campaign,  however  startling; 
though  Murray's  unexpected  victory  over 
Suchet  appears  to  have  moved  him  a  little. 
On  that  occasion  he  *'  came  running"  into  the 
military  secretary's  room  when  Mr.  Larpent 
was  there,  crying  out,  **  Murray  has  beat 
Sachet,  Fitzroy.''  Qenerally,  however,  and 
at  the  most  difficult  times  of  the  war,  Mr. 
Larpent  cannot  discover  that  he  is  in  any  man* 
ncr  excited  by  news  brought  to  him,  however 
apparently  critical.    "  I  saw  Lord  Welling- 


ton after  he  had  seen  the  aide-de-camp,  and  he 
read  a  lon^  letter  quietly  through,  and  seemed 
quite  at  his  ease  ;  but  he  takes  all  that  arises 
so  coolly  that  this  proves  nothing."  WheA 
he  loses  this  coolness  is  when  he  finds  that 
orders  of  his  own  have  been  thwarted  or 
delayed,  no  matter 'by  what  cause.  **  He 
banishes  the  terms  difficulty,  impossibility, 
and  responsibility,  from  his  '*  vocabulary" 
exclaims  Mr.  Larpent.  Though  the  elements 
alone  may  be  to  blame,  his  rage  is  not  less 
with  their  luckless  victim.  Perhaps  in 
another  remark  of  the  judge-advocate's  we 
may  find  something  of  the  clue  to  this. 
**  Lord  Wellington  never  attends  to  individual 
hardships,  but  to  the  general  good." 

An  indication  of  any  unusual  anxiety  with 
him,  we  find,  from  Mr.  Larpent,  often  assumed 
the  form  of  extreme  drowsiness  at  and  after 
dinner  (implying  doubtless  a  failure  of  sleep 
the  previous  night),  as  immediately  before 
Vittoria,  when  he  had  reason  to  fear  that  his 
own  moves  in  the  game  were  being  frustrated 
by  less  skilful  players.  And  in  connexion 
with  this  we  may  add,  what  will  probably 
surprise  many  readers,  that  Mr.  Larpent 
incidentally  mentions  a  proneness  in  Welling- 
ton to  lie  late  a-bed.  When  any  one  is  in 
camp  whom  he  has  confidence  in  (Murray  is 
instanced  particularly),  **he  is  not  so  easily 
roused  from  bed  as  he  used  to  be."  But  it  is 
understood,  Mr.  Larpent  eoes  on  to  say,  that 
he  was  always  naturally  mnd  of  his  pillow ; 
and  this  they  thought  borne  out  by  a  fact 
which  they  all  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
observing,  that  he  would  rather  ride  like  an 
express  for  ten  or  fifteen  leagues  than  be  early 
and  take  time  for  his  work.  Many  are  the 
times  he  complains  to  Mr.  Larpent  of  being 
kept  out  of  bed  till  twelve,  nay  one  o^dock, 
reading  courts-martial.  Sometimes  the  pro- 
ceedings at  one  of  these  courts  will  fill  ninety 
or  a  hundred  pages,  and,  says  Mr.  Larpent 
characteristically,  '*  he  always  complains,  and 
yet  I  think  he  likes  to  read  these  cases,  and 
know  himself  exactly  all  that  is  going  on." 
So  fearfully  had  his  papers  accumulated  on 
one  occasion,  however,  aHer  a  five  days' 
absence  from  quarters,  that  when  the  judge- 
advocate  came  m  with  another  heap  to  add  to 
them  —  he  put  his  hands  before  his  eyes,  and 
sWore  he  would  not  hear  a  word  about  them 
at  that  moment,  or  even  consent  to  look  at 
them. 

The  ordinary  course  of  occupation  at  head- 
quarters at  this  particular  time  is  thus  de- 
scribed : — 

We  have  none  of  us  much  idle  time.  Dr. 
M'Qregor  has  seven  hundred  men  to  look  after. 
The  quarter-master-general,  all  the  arrangement 
of  the  troops,  clothing,  &o.  The  adjutant-general, 
daily  returns  of  the  whole,  constantly  checked  by 
an  eye  that  finds  out  even  a  wi'ong  casting  up  of 
numbers  in  the  totals.     Lord  Wellington  reads 
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And  looks  into  everrthing.  He  hunts  every 
ether  day  almost,  and  then  makes  up  for  it  by 
treat  diligence  and  instant  decision  on  the  inter- 
mediate days.  He  works  nn^il  about  four 
o'clock  ;  and  then  for  an  hour  or  two  parades, 
with  any  one  whom  he  wants  to  talk  to,  up  and 
.down  the  little  square  of  Frenada  (amidst  all  the 
chattering  Portuguese)  in  his  gray  great-coat 

Sometimes  Mr.  Lorpent  accompanies  the 
ray  great-cuat,  takes  part  in  the  walk  up  and 
own  the  little  square  before  dinner,  and 
talks  with  him  about  afiairs  at  home.  The 
division  on  Grattan's  motion  for  Catholic 
Emancipation  draws  forth  opinions  a  little 
startling  in  connection  with  the  events  of 
later  years.  He  strongly  disapproves  of  his 
brother  and  Canning  naving  taken  up  the 
dause  of  the  Catholicsjust  when  the  tide  was 
turning  against  it.  m  has  himself  taken  up 
a  strong  notion  (**  from  what  he  saw*  in  Ire- 
land^') that  independence  !•  what  the  Irish 
really  aim  at ;  and  he  is  therefore  for  civing 
no  more,  but  proceeding  upon  RingWimam^s 
plan  to  keep  toem  down  by  main  roroe,  as  he 
thinks  they  have  too  much  power  already,  and 
will  only  use  more  to  obtain  more,  and  at 
length  separation.  So,  too,  at  other  times,  and 
those  even  the  most  critical  of  the  war,  he 
would  get  into  long  talks  for  hours  about  the 
poor  laws,  and  the  assise  of  bread,  and  this 
Catholic  question  and  condition  of  Ireland, 
**  just  as  if  he  had  nothing  else  npon  his 
jAind." 

His  dislike  of  newspaper  interference  in  his 
offiirs  appears  at  all  times  very  great  —  so 
great,  indeed,  that  even  when  directed  against 
evils  of  which  he  was  himself  notorious^  uii- 
derstood  to  have  oompluned,  and  when 
known  to  have  been  prompted  by  his  brother 
Wellesley's  zeal  to  champion  aim  against 
assailants  in  his  absence,  he  raefers  for  the 
nonce  to  take  the  other  side.  The  letters  of 
Vetus  in  the  Thnes,  for  example,  he  professed 
te  disregard  and  think  lightly  of ;  ana  *'  made 
several  of  us  stare,''  sajs  Mr.  Larpent,  by 
suddenly  defending,  against  Yetns,  the  very 
ministers  at  home  against  whom  his  own 
despatches  supply  such  decisive  evidence. 
Indeed,  not  many  weeks  before,  he  had  ex- 
pressly let  that  same  audience  understand 
that  he  was  **  not  satisfied  with  the  ministry 
thouffh  not  fikvoring  the  opposition."  It  was 
on  the  same  occasion  he  remarked  that  he 
took  in  the  Courier  to  know  what  government 
meant  to  do,  and  as  a  decent  paper  to  show 
General  Castanos. 

The  hunting  at  head-quarters,  as  we  see,  is 
ineessant ;  «  dmost  evei^  other  ^T."  There 
BJtB  thi^  <*  odd  sorts  of  packs  of  hounds,'* 
Lord  Wellington's  ("  or  as  he  is  called  h^re, 
the  feer*f ")  of  course  the  best.  He  has  also  a 
good  stud  of  eisht  hunters,  and  rides  hard  on 
all  oocasions.  But  Mr.  Larpent  was  told  he 
k&ew  nothing  of  the  sport,  though  very  fond 


of  it  in  his  own  way,  his  ^neral  inducement 
bein^  a  good  gallon.  He  is  also  very  fond  of 
figuring  in  the  Salisbury  bunt-coat,  sky  blaef 
and  blMk  cape  ;  and  in  that  costume  is  often 
to  be  seen,  in  as  high  spirits  and  apparently 
caieless  enjoyment  as  if  at  home  with  notiiin^^ 
else  to  do,  when  the  French  are  literally 
within  sight  and  bent  on  mischief.  One  day, 
when  he  has  started  early  with  the  hunt.  Lord 
March  and  Col.  Gordon  are  obliged  to  ride 
after  him  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to  tell  him 
that  si^al  has  been  made  that  the  French  are 
in  motion. 

General  Murray  says  that  on  hunting  days  he 
could  get  almost  anything  done,  as  I^rd  Wel- 
lington stands  whip  in  hand  ready  to  start,  and 
soon  despatches  all  business.  Some  of  the  gen- 
erals (lA)rd  Wellington  said  one  day)  used  to 
come  and  hunt  and  then  get  on  business,  and  get 
him  to  answer  things  in  a  hasty  way  he  did  not 
intend,  but  which  they  went  away  and  acted 

upon.    "Oh  d them,"  he  said,  "I  won't 

speak  to  them  again  when  we  are  hunting." 

Yet  one  can  hardly  say  that  even  hunting 
interrupts  business ! 

Much  too  hot  for  hunting,  I  should  think  ;  but 
all  the  sportsmen  are  out.  Lord  Wellington  has 
not  got  good  horses  to  be  idle ;  he  works  them 
well,  ^ides  all  the  hunting,  &c.,  th^  day 
before  yesterday,  after  doing  business  until 
twelve  o'clock,  off  he  went  by  himself,  without 
sUying  a  Word  to  any  one,  over  to  Ciudad  Bod- 
rigo,  seventeen  miles  off,  inspected  all  the  works, 
and  was  back  again  here  in  five  hours  and  a  half 
to  dinner. 

Another  passion  of  the  commander-in- 
chiefs  as  marked  as  his  love  of  hunting,  Mr. 
Larpent  was  not  lon^  in  discovering.  He 
celebrates  all  the  anniversaries  of  his  great 
engagements  in  the  Peninsula  by  grand  oan- 
quets.  The  first  that  occurred  while  Mr. 
Larpent  was  at  head-quarters  was  to  com- 
memorate the  storming  of  Badajos.  The  next 
was  the  battle  of  Fuentes  d'Onore.  The  next 
was  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Albuera. 
Then  it  is  Salamanca-,  which  a  great  gathering 
and  banquet  must  celebrate  —  so  that  at  last 
Mr.  Larpent  is  fain  to  exclaim  that  this  peat 
man's  victories  and  successes  will  ruin  him  in ' 
eating  and  drinking,  and  if  he  goes  on  as  be 
has  been  doing,  he  had  better  at  once  keep 
open  house  every  day. 

It  is  clear  that  Wellingion  prided  himself 
not  a  little  on  these  mnners  of  his— not 
simply  his  extraordinary  banquets,  but  his 
every-day  table. 

He  asked  me  yesterday,  but  I  told  him  Gen- 
eral Hill  had  asked  me  three  days  before,  and 
expected  me»  **  Very  well,"  said  he,  **  but  I 
advise  you  to  come  to  me,  nevertheless,  as  you 
will  get  a  mueh  better  dinner,  for  General  Hill 
gives  the  worst  dinners  going."     To  General 
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Hitl'fl,  howeyer,  I  went ;  mnd  thongli  plain  fSure, 
compared  to  Lord  Wellington's,  whose  table  is 
Just  now  very  good,  and  extremely  improved,  I 
got  wliat  I  ofJl  a  Terj  good  dinner. 

There  ii  a  grim  humor  in  what  follows : — 

Lord  Wellington  looks  forward  veiy  ooolly  io 
another  winter  here.  He  said  yesterday  he 
should  have  twenty-five  oouples  of  fox  hoonds 
next  season.  The  other  day  the  commissary- 
general  told  him  we  had  eaten  nearly  all  the 
oxen  in  the  ooontry,  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
lands  in  Portugal  could  not  go  on  for  want  of 
them,  and  that  he  scarcely  knew  where  to  turn 
for  a  supply  of  beef,  as  there  was  this  year  no 
reserve  store  near  Lisbon.  Lord  Wellington 
said,  *'  Wen,  then,  we  must  now  set  about  eating 
all  the  sheep,  and  when  th^  are  gone  I  suppose 
wo  must  go." 

.  But  above  all  wo  mdst  give  the  reader  a 
glimpse  of  a  dinner  and  hSl  ^ven  by  Wel- 
lington literally  amidst  the  ruins  of  Uiudad 
Bodrigo,  when,  after  first  dining  some  seventy 
dignitaries,  he  received  two  hundred  genile- 
men  and  ladies  at  a  ball  and  supper.  The 
amusing,  expedients  to  cover  the  want  of 
crockery,  glass,  silver,  &c.,  and  generally  to 
veil  the  nuLedness  of  the  place  with  yellow 
damasked  satin  and  silver  or  crimson  satin  and 
gold,  are  capitally  related  by  Mr.  Larpent ; 
and  the  occasion  called  forth  an  astonishing 
activity  on  the  commander-in-chiers  part 
which  one  does  not  find  to  be  at  all  consistent 
with  the  sleepy  habits  we  have  seen  attributed 
to  him ! 

The  day  before  yesterday  we  had  a  hard  day's 
work  in  the  shape  of  gayety  and  amusement 
My  lord  was  desirod  to  invest  General  Cole  with 
the  Order  of  the  Bath,  in  a  suitable  manner. 
As  {le  has  never  done  anything  at  Ciudad  Bod- 
rigo, of  which  he  is  duke,  he  determined  upon 
this  opportunity  to  give  a  grand  fete  there  in 
the  midst  of  the  ruins.  A  grand  dinner,  ball, 
and  supper.  .  .  The  whole  went  off  very 
well,  except  that  it  was  exoessively  cold,  as  ^ 
few  balls  during  the  jiege  had  knocked  in  sev- 
eral yardis  of  the  roof  of  the  ball-room,  and  it  was 
a  hard  frost  at  the  time.  I  never  had  a  colder 
ride  than  going  there.  Lord  Wellington  was  the 
most  active  man  of  the  party  ;  he  prides  himself 
on  this  ;  but  yet  I  hear  from  those  about  him  that 
he  is  a  little  broken  down  by  it  He  staid  at 
business  at  Frenada  until  half-past  three,  and 
then  rode  full  Meventeen  mile$  to  Rodrigo  in 
two  hours  to  dinner t  dressed  in  all  his  orders, 
4r€,,  was  in  high  glee,  danced  himself,  etaid 
supper,  and  at  half-past  three  in  the  morning 
Vfent  back  to  Frenada  by  moonlight,  and  ar" 
rived  here  before  daybreak  at  six,  so  that  by 
ttoelve  he  was  ready  again  for  business,  and  I 
saw  him  amongst  others  upon  a  court-martial 
when  I  returned  at  two  the  next  day.  .  .  The 
whole  was  laid  out  so  as  to  astonish  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  defects  concealed  almost  entirely — 
one  hole  in  the  floor  had  a  man  near  it  to  see  that 
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no  one  got  a  leg  in,  and  a  mat  was  over  the  hole, 
.  .  .  .  With  great  care  only  a  few  silver 
spoons  and  knives  and  forks  were  missing,  and 
I  hear  one  plate.  Henry  tells  me  the  servants 
saw  one  Spanish  officer  with  a  turkey's  leg  stick- 
ing out  of  his  pocket ;  but  like  our  aldermen» 
they  are  given  to  pocket  even  at  Madrid,  and 
have  some  excuse,  as  tiiey  are  paid  little,  and 
find  everything  very  dear. 

This  is  all  highly  picturesque  ;  and  we  may 
also  observe  that  there  is  also  a  good  picture  of 
the  duke  on  another  occasion  sitting  and  hear- 
ing with  considerable  coolness  his  own  praises 
clulnted  in  a  Spanish  ditty  —  (three  Spanish 
songs  having  been  written  in  his  honor)  — 
and  '*  calling  for  it  himself  at  times."  On 
another  occasion,  however,  when  the  Span- 
iards insist  on  entertaining  him  and  his  staff 
with  a  concert  and  lemonade  (but  this  is 
when  he  is  en  route  for  Vittoria)  we  find  him 
anything  but  admiring  '*  this  time  lost  in  sing- 
ing psamu  to  him,**  as  he  calls  it.  In  truth 
the  native  population  appear  to  have  had  the 
notion  generally  that  everything  depended 
indiyidually  on  WeUinj^n  ('*as  I  believe 
most  people  here  do  think,"  interposes  Mr. 
Larpent) ;  wherefore,  at  all  the  great  crises 
of  afiSurs  present  or  expected,  all  the  priests 
and  nuns  of  the  peninsula  are  sending  up 
chomsee  of  prayers  and  praise  for  him.  He 
snuflh  up  such  incense  with  supreme  self-pos- 
session. 

We  are  fi&r  firom  disposed,  notwithstanding, 
to  question  what  Mr.  Larpent  save  of  occasional 
touches  of  vanity  to  be  noted  in  him.  He 
ranks  him  in  this  respect  as  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  "  every  great  man,  present  or 
past,  almost  without  exception."  Oonsider- 
mg  his  situation,  we  are  told,  he  is  remarka- 
bly neat  and  particular  in  his  dress ;  being 
well  made,  knowing  it,  and  willing  to  set  on 
to  the  best  what  nature  has  bestowed.  *'  He 
cuts  the  skirts  of  his  own  coats  shorter,  to 
make  them  look  smarter ;  and  only  a  short 
time  since  I  found  him  discussine  the  cut  of 
his  half-boots,  and  suggesting  alterations  to 
his  servant,  when  I  went  in  on  business.*' 
Never  for  an  instant,  however,  is  there  to  be 
remarked  about  Wellington  the  least  tendency 
to  ijomp  or  parade.  There  may  be  a  touch  of 
vanity,  but  there  is  none  of  pomp  or  humbug, 
when  he  appears  at  the  grand  gathering  of 
the  allies  and  sovereigns  in  Paris,  amid  a 
blase  of  stars  and  orders,  in  his  blue  coat  and 
little  round  hat.  The  distinction  is  always 
made  by  Mr.  Larpent.  He  thinks  he  even 
carried  to  an  excess  his  simplicity  in  respect 
to  personal  attendance,  though*  in  an  amusing 
instance  he  records  at  Toulouse  we  are  left  to 
infer  that  a  motive  may  at  titnes  have  existed 
for  it  not  wholly  or  exclusively  Spartan  and 
severe.  A  Dutoh  aide-de-camp  of  General 
Clausers  eoes  to  ask  Mr.  Larpent  to  get  him 
entrei  at  Wellington*^  hotel  —  Uiat  he  may 
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introdooe  hin  general.  He  &noie8  they  will 
have  to  poBS  tbrough  armies  of  aids,  officers, 
sergeants,  sentiDel3»  and  Heaven  knows  what. 

.  It  80  happened  there  was  no  one  but  an  igno- 
rant sentineL  In  trjias  a  door  or  two,  we  all 
blandered  upon  Lord  Weuington,  who  came  him- 
self to  the  door ;  so  I  introduced  the  astonished 
Clausel  and  walked  off.  My  Dutch  friend  toM 
me  that  Soult  and  Bnchet  would  haye  had  about 
six  aides-doHBamp,  &c.»  in  the  first  room,  and  a 

f  moral  o£Boer  in  waiting  in  the  aecond.  I  own 
think  our  great  man  is  in  the  oppoeite  extreme, 
but  he  does  not  like  being  watched  and  plagued. 
Just  after  the  state  Upie  yesterday,  I  saw  him 
cross  the  crowded  square  in  his  blue  coat  and 
round  hat,  almost  unnoticed,  and  unknown  eyen 
to  the  Tery  people  who  half  an  hour  before  had 
been  cheering  him.  In  one  angle  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington's hotel  lives  Madame  C ,  a  Spanish 

beauty,  married  into  a  French  fkmily  of  rank, 
who  are  the  proprietors  of  the  hotel,  but  who 
have  been  obuged  to  1st  nearly  the  whole,  re- 
serTing  this  angle.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  seandal- 
ons,  but  this  perhaps  may  have  decided  the  choioe 
of  the  house. 

Let  us  show  him  also  in  the  act  of  receiving 
(what  Alava  seems  to  have  thought  might  have 
justified  a  little  ceremony)  the  outward  and 
visible  token  of  the  general  Bonapartean 
'<  smash'*  at  the  battle  of  Yittoria. 

General  Alava  introdnoed  an  officer  who  eame 
to  present  to  Lord  Wellington  King  Josef^'s 
sword — his  dress  sword  set  in  steel  and  dia- 
monds, and  very  handsome.  Where  taken  fhmi, 
or  whence  obtained,  I  did  not  learn.  Lord  Wel- 
Itngton  just  looked  at  it  as  he  took  his  seat  at 
dinnerv  and,  telling  his  man  to  put  it  by  safe  some- 
where, fell  to  at  the  soup  and  said  no  more. 

Sometimes  a  capital  point  of  character  is 
let  fiill  unexpectedly  at  these  dinner  parties, 
with  very  good  effect.  There  is  no  arm  of  the 
service  at  which  Wellington  rails  at  all  times 
with  so  little  scruple  as  at  the  artillery,  and 
at  the  heaviness  and  slowness  of  the  officers  in 
command.  **  I  took  care  to  let  him  feel  that  I 
thought  him  very  stupid,"  he  remarked  over 
'^  the  soup"  of  one  of  these  officers ;  whereon 
General  Murray  savs  (aside  and  soUo  voce'fj 
''That  must  have  oeen  by  telling  him  so  m 
plain  terms,  I  have  no  doubt."  With  the 
slowness  of  another  of  these  slow  officers  he  was 
made  one  day  so  irate  at  an  interview  when  the 
conduct  of  some  ^*  friend"  was  in  question 
that  Wellington  cat  him  short  by  telling 
him  that  '' nis  friend  might  go  to  hell," 
when^  overhearing  him  mutter  slowly  as  he 
lefl,  '*  I  '11  go,  sir,  to  the  quarter-master-gen- 
eral  fi)r  a  route,"  the  pacified  commander-in- 
chief 'Maugbed  well.' ^ 

The  truth  was  that  these  artillerv  officers 
annoyed  the  commander-in-chief  by  tneir  an- 
willixigness  to  move  out  of  rule  and  precedent, 
or  nndertake  anything  which  ooidd  not  first  be 


squared  to  demonstratbn,  with  strict  mathe- 
matical accuracy.  That  was  not  Wellington's 
wa^.  He  was  a  soldier  of  all  work,  oomr 
bining  in  his  own  person  whatever  was  soffir 
cient  to  preserve  him  from  becoming  dependent 
on  the  efficiency  of  subordinates.  Ho  had 
almost  as  clear  a  perception  in  everv  case  of 
tiie  method  of  doin^  the  thing,  as  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  thing  to  be  done ;  aod  ht 
would  never  admit  the  possibility  of  a  mis- 
carriage unless  the  possibility  of  redeeming 
it  was  at  the  same  time  admitted.  Thus  m 
Badigoz,  when  the  resular  bred  artillery 
colonels  threw  perpetusu  difficulties  in  his 
way,  Mr.  Larpent  tolls  us  he  suddenly  became 
principal  engineer  himself,  picking  out  fi>r  hia 
acting  man,  a  young,  clever,  unhemtating 
artillery  captain,  whom  he  rapidlv  made 
major  and  lieutenant-colonel,  **attd,"  Mr. 
Larpent  adds,  '*  he  now  conducts  the  whole 
department  here  because  he  makes  no  diffi- 
cutties. ^^ 

This  extraordinary  aptitude  for  minnte 
details,  combined  with  the  power  of  directing 
at  the  same  time  the  grandest  oombinatioiis 
and  manflDuvrings  in  military  science,  was 
what  really  gave  Wellinffton  his  supremacy 
over  the  greatest  generals  opposed  to  him. 
Mr.  Larpent  ^ve  several  stnking  anecdotes 
of  the  promptitude  with  which  he  mastered  * 
difficulty  by  readjusting  his  arrangementi  to 
the  new  circumstances.  In  preparing  for 
the  famous  passage  of  the  Adour,  a  want  of 
the  due  quantity  of  wood  was  started  as  ft 
reason  for  delay : 

To  show  you  how  little  Lord  Wellington  listens 
to  dbjeetionSy  and  how  he  rather  likes  to  cut  up 
the  routine  work,  I  may  mention  that  Elphaa- 
stone  told  him  the  quantity  of  plank  neoesaainr 
would  take  time,  and  maJce  a  delay.  *'Ko," 
says  he,  *'  there  are  all  your  platforms  of  your 
batteries  which  have  beoi  sent  out,  in  case  of  a 
siege.  Cut  them  all  up."  "Then  when  we 
proceed  with  the  siege,  what  is  to  be  done  ?*' 
quoth  Elphiostone.  **0h,  work  your  guns  in 
the  sand  until  you  can  make  new  ones  out  of  the 
pine-wood  near  Bayonne."  So  all  the  RngiSai^ 
battering  platforms  have  been  out  up  aooord- 
ingly. 

A  ttiU  more  remarkable  case  had  occurred 
at  Rodrigo.  Scaling  ladders  became  suddenly 
necessary  to  take  some  advanced  work  before 
any  progress  could  be  made  with  the  siep, 
and  the  engineers  had  no  scaling  ladders  with 
them.  It  was  put  as  a  hopeless  case  to  Wel- 
lington. *  *  Well,' '  he  said,  no  way  disturbed, 
*'  you  have  brought  up  your  ammunitioa  and 
stores,  out  them  all  up  directly,  they  will 
make  excellent  ladders — there,  voa  see,  each 
side-piece  is  already  cat."  And  \3fj  the  help 
of  these  novel  ladaem  the  work  waa  snled 
forthwith. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  that  we  should  aiSd, 
in  speaking  of  Wellington,  that  there  neror 
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10  any  underrating  of  the  power  of  an  ad- 
versary, never  any  disparagement  of  the 
abilities  of  the  men  opposed  to  him.  When 
it  was  reported,  after  VitCoria,  that  Bo- 
naparte was  himself  to  appear  on  the  field 
of  action,  he  said  he  should  estimate  his 
presence  as  equal  to  a  reinforcement  of 
40,000  Frenchmen,  for  that  it  would  give  a 
turn  to  everything.    As  little  is  there  a  dis- 

Sosition  to  conceal  his  own  occasional  hlun- 
era — of  which  an  instance  is  mentioned  in 
this  simple  way :  — 

I  dined  yesterday  at  head-quarters,  and  sat 
next  to  Baron  Wimpfen,  the  newqiiarter-master- 
general  attached  here  to  Lord  Wellington.  He 
is  a  very  gentlemanlike  man,  and  talks  French 
welL  We  had  much  couTersation  together,  in 
which  Lord  Wellington,  who  sat  next  to  the 
eeneral,  often  took  part  He  gave  us  the  iHiole 
history  of  the  battle  of  Fuentes  d'Onore  some 
time  since  near  here,  in  which  the  French  were 
three  to  one,  and  in  which  Lord  Wellington 
said  he  committed  a  fiiult  in  extending  his  right 
too  much  to  Posso  de  Velho  ;  and  diaX  if  the 
French  had  taken  adyantage  of  it,  there  might 
have  been  bad  consequences,  but  that  they  let 
him  recover  himself,  and  change  his  front  before 
their  ^fiokce. 

In  the  like  unaffected,  manly  manner  he 
speaks  at  other  times  of  the  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  himself  over  the  generals  opposed 
to  him.  The  subjoined  extract  is  interesting 
for  what  it  shows  us  of  this,  and  also  for 
what  it  tells  us,  with  such  quiet  truth  of  ob- 
•ervation,  of  the  character  of  Wellington's 
mind  in  other  respects  —  from  which  many 
undeserved  imputations  have  arisen :  — 

Yon  ask  me  if  Lord  Wellington  has  reoolleoted 
*^—  with  regard  ?  He  seems  to  have  had  a 
great  opinion  of  him,  but  scarcely  has  ever  men- 
tioned him  to  me.  In  truth,  I  think  Lord  Wel- 
lington has  an  active,  busy  mind,  always  looking 
to  the  future,  and  is  so  used  to  lose  a  useful 
man,  that  as  soon  as  gone  he  seldom  thuJcs  more 
of  him.  He  would  bb  alwavs,  I  have  no  doubt, 
ready  to  serve  any  one  who  had  been  about  him 
who  was  gone,  or  the  friend  of  a  deceased  friend, 
but  he  seems  not  to  think  much  about  you  when 
ODoe  out  of  the  way.  He  has  too  much  of  every- 
thing and  everybody  always  in  his  way  to  think 
much  of  the  absent  He  said  the  other  day,  he 
had  great  advantages  now  over  every  other  gen- 
eral He  could  do  what  others  dare  not  attempt, 
and  he  had  got  the  confidence  of  all  the  three 
allied  powers,  so  that  what  he  said  or  ordered 
was,  right  or  wrong,  always  thought  right 
**  And  the  same*'  (said  he)  **  with  the  troops  ; 
when  I  come  myself,  the  soldiers  think  what 
thiTf  have  to  do  the  most  important  as  I  am  there, 
and  that  all  will  depend  on  their  exertions  ;  of 
eourse,  these  are  increased,  in  proportion,  and 
they  will  do  for  me  what  perhaps  no  one  else  can 
make  them  do."  He  said  he  had  several  of  the 
advantages  possessed  by  Bonaparte,  from  his 
freedom  of  action  and  power  of  risking,  without 


being  constantly  eaQed  to  account ;  Bonaparte 
was  quite  tr^e  from  all  inquiry  ;  he  was  himself 
in  fioi  very  much  so.  The  other  advantage 
Bonaparte  possessed,  and  which  he  made  so 
much  use  of  (Lord  Wellington  said)  was  his 
full  hititude  of  lying ;  that,  if  so  disposed,  he 
said,  he  could  not  do. 

Let  us  remark,  too,  thai  hia  otter  want  of 
respect  for  persons  when  a  matter  of  propriety 
or  duty  is  to  be  considered,  is  a  feature  in  hia 
character  which  has  continual  illfisfration  in 
Mr.  Larpent*8  volumes.  The  Prince  Regent 
was  excessively  anxious  to  hold  regular  per- 
sonal correspondence  with  him  —  and  **  much 
hurt'*  at  fikuiog  to  establish  it ;  but  Welling^- 
ton  would  not  consent.  He  saw  a  certain  im- 
propriety in  admitting  any  ground  of  private 
nriendship  or  rektions  apart  from  his  necessary 
oommunicaUon  through  the  ordinary  mini^ 
terial  channels.  **  I  wrote  to  his  ministers," 
says  Wellington,  '*and  that  was  enoueh. 
What  had  I  to  do  with  him  ?  However,  his 
late  favor  was  a  reason  for  my  writing,  and  I 
have  had  a  moat  gracious  answer  evidently 
courting  frirther  correspondence."  Whicn 
he  intunated,  adds  Mr.  Larpent,  that  he 
should  not  comply  with. 

In  short,  there  was  one  thing  Mr.  Larpeni 
found  WeUing[t«n  always  surprisingly  deficient 
iQ  _  (( of  which  there  is  so  much  all  over  the 
worid  in  every  line,  and  which  is  often  of 
such  infinite  use  to  thoae  who  can  adopt  it," 
-^hundmg.  It  is  not  the  fiishion,  he  says, 
here  at  head-quarters.  *  *  fVom  Lord  Welling- 
ton downwards  there  is  miehty  Httle.  Every 
one.  works  hard  and  does  his  business.  The 
substance  and  not  the  form  is  attended  to ;  in 
dress  and  many  other  respects  1  think  almost 
too  little  so.  .  .  The  maxim  of  our  chief 
is,  let  every  one  do  his  duty  well,  and  never 
let  me  hear  of  any  difficulties  about  anything 
—  and  that  is  all  he  cares  about,**  One  would 
say,  on  the  whole,  that  it  was  enough  ;  and 
when  the  difficulties  happen  to  take  prece- 
dence of  the  duty,  we  have  seen  what  storms 
and  rages  follow.  Nor  is  there  anything  he 
fires  up  at  more  (to  his  honor  be  it  ever  men- 
tionec^  than  at  any  oppression  or  plunder  of 
the  native  and  friendly  inhabitants  which  it* 
IB  within  human  power  and  watchfulness  to 
prevent.  '*  He  says,  if  officers  will  not  ob^ 
orders,  and  take  oare  that  those  under  them 
do  so  also,  they  must  go  home,  for  he  will 
not  command  them  here ;  so  many  officers 
seem  to  think  they  have  nothing  to  do  but 
fight."  Several  examples  reooraed  in  the 
volumes  of  his  own  prompt  and  awful  punish- 
ment of  the  least  excess  m  friendly  towns  are 
sad  to  read,  but  doubtless  had  the  eflect  de- 
sired.   Here  is  a  melancholy  case : 

The  man  was  caught  in  the  fhot,  stealing  wine, 
and  brought  forward.  Lord  Wellington  had  him 
shot  in  the  most  impressive  manner  this  morn- 
ing, before  all  the  corps,  alter  a  solemn  admoni- 
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tion,  and  mneli  parade.  I  am  told  the  man  a|>- 
peared  absolutely  dead  from  fear  before  a  musket 
was  fired.  He  was  unluokily  one  of  the  least 
culpable,  fi>r  he  had  only  taken  away  a  bottle  of 
wine  by  force.  But  he  was  caught  in  the  Ihct, 
and  sufiered  for  the  sake  of  example,  as  the  least 
guilty  in  reality  often  do,  from  the  most  guU^ 
being  also  the  most  knowing. 

The  officer  from  whom  Wellington  appears 
to  have  borne  most  in  the  way  of  thwarting 
or  opposition  of  any  kind  was  General  Crau- 
fi)rd.  He  knew  his  merits,  and  humored 
him.  He  knew  also  the  extraordinary  confi- 
dence which  the  men  of  his  own  division  had 
in  him.  Some  capital  aneodotes  of  Craoford 
are  told  by  Mr.  Laxpent. 

He  was  ywj  clever  and  knowing  in  his  pro- 
ftasion,  all  admit,  and  led  on  his  division  on  the 
day  of  his  death  hi  the  most  gallant  style  ;  but 
LoKrd  Wellington  never  knew  what  he  would  do. 
He  oonstantly  acted  in  his  own  way,  contranr  to 
arders  ;  and  as  he  commanded  the  advanced  di- 
vision, at  times  perplexed  Lord  Wellington  con- 
siderably, who  never  could  be  sure  where  he 
was.  On  one  occasion,  near  Quinaldo,  he  re- 
mained across  a  river  by  himself ;  that  is,  only 
with  his  own  division,  i^^rly  a  whole  day  after 
'he  was  called  in  bv  Lord  Wellington.  He  said 
he  knew  he  could  defend  his  position.  Lord 
•Wellington,  when  he  came  back,  only  said,  **  I 
am  glad  to  see  yon  safe,  Crauford.**  The  latter 
■aid,  "  Oh,  I  was  in  no  danger,  I  assure  you." 
"'But  I  was,  from  your  conduct,"  said  Lord 
Wellington.  Upon  which  Craufbrd  observed, 
*'  He  is  d crusty  to-day." 

Of  some  of  the  yonng  men  aboat  him  Wel- 
lington appears  to  have  been  very  fond  —  of 
young  FitzCkrenoe,  for  instance,  afterwards 
Lord  Munstor ;  and  of  the  yoong  Prince  of 
Orange  (afterwards  Kins  of  Holland)  who 
made  himself  popnhir  with  eveiybody. 

The  day  before   yesterday  Lord  Wellington 

eidered  young  FitiClarence  to  go  and  bring  up 

two  Portuguese  companies  to  attack.    He  went. 

.It  was  olose^  ;  but  he  was  highly  pleased  with 

<the  order.    When  he  had  given  his  instruotions, 

lie  saw  a  cherry-tree,  and  went  up   to  break  a 

.bough  off,  and  eat  the  cherries.    When  Lord 

'Wellington  lost  his  way  the  other  night  in  the 

feg  (returning  to  head-quarters),  FitiClarence 

told  Lord  WeUington  he  was  sure  the  road  was 

so-and-so,  as  th^  had  passed  the  place  where>  he 

found  the  two  Portuguese  companies.    '*  How 

do  you  know  that?"  quoth  Lord  Wellington. 

'**  By  that  cheny-tree,  which  I  was  up  in  Just 

afterwards,"  was  the  answer.    It  amused  Lord 

WeUinffton  much  ;  and  yesterday  he  called  to 

him*  ^th  a  very  grave  fiioe,  and  desired  him  to 

gjo  mA  get  some  of  the  cherries,  as  if  it  were  an 

important  order. 

Tbe  Mnoe  of  Orange  was  very  thin  and 
.aiim^ —  which  got  him  ft  oiok-namo : 

.  Slender  Billy  was  his  nick-name  with  those 
it$hoM«9  intimate  with  him,  and  he  knew  it ; 


for  one  day,  at  dinner.  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset, 
not  knowing  he  was  present,  said,  '*  Where  is 
Slender  Billv  to-day  ?"  Upon  which  the  prince 
put  his  head  forwund,  and  called  out,  '*  Here  I 
am,  Fitsroy  ;  what  do  you  want  ?" 

Another  prince — no  less  than  the  Dnka 
of  Angouleme  — eame  afterwards  to  head* 
quarters.  But  he  made  no  mighty  impression 
in  any  way,  and  Wellington  seemed  to  have 
been  more  than  disposed  to  quis  both  him 
and  his  gentleman  m  attendance.  Monsieur 
Damas. 

I  do  not  think  much  of  the  little  duke  ;  his 
figure  and  manners  are  by  no  means  imposing, 
and  I  think  his  telents  are  not  very  great  He 
seems  a&ble  and  good-tempered,  and  though  not 
seemingly  a  being  to  make  a  kingdom  ibr  him- 
self, he  may  do  very  well  to  govern  one  when 
well-esteblished.  Lord  WelUi^^ton  was  in  his 
manner  droll  towards  them.  As  they  went  out, 
we  drew  up  on  each  side,  and  Lord  Wellin^h 
put  them  fint,  they  bowed  and  scraped  right 
and  left  so  oddly  and  so  actively,  that  he  followed 
with  a  £Btce  much  nearer  a  grin  than  a  smile. 

And  as  the  volume  is  open  at  this  point 
(soon  after  the  mat  battle)  we  will  give  two 
more  extracte  illustrative  of  remariiB  already 
made. 

AJnEB  TTTTOBIA. 

We  now  began  to  see  the  effects  of  the  guns. 
Bead  and  wounded  men  and  horses,  some  in  the 
most  horrible  condition,  were  scattered  all  along 
the  way  vre  passed.  These  were  principally 
cannon-shot  wounds,  and  were  on  that  aooouni 
the  more  horrible.  It  was  almost  incredible 
that  some  could  live  in  the  stele  we  saw  them. 
From  my  black  feather  I  was  taken  by  some  for 
a  doctor,  and  appealed  to  in  the  most  miserable 
voice  and  affecting  manner,  so  that  I  immediate^ 
took  out  my  feather,  not  to  be  supposed  so  un- 
feeling as  to  pass  on  without  taking  any  notice 
of  these  poor  creatures.  Our  hospital  spring- 
wagons  were  following  on,  and  men  with  frames 
to  Uft  up  and  carry  off  those  near  the  roads  ; 
some  in  the  fields  about  crawled  by  degrees  into 
the  villages  ;  but  hundreds  have  lain  without 
food  or  having  their  wounds  dressed  until  now, 
two  days  afterwards.  ...  I  have  been  over 
the  hospital,  and  the  scene  is  most  terrible ; 
seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred  men,  without  \m 
or  arms,  &c.,  or  with  dreadful  wounds,  and, 
having  had  nothing  to  eat  for  two  or  three  days, 
the  misery  extreme,  and  not  nearly  hands  suflU 
cient  to  dress  or  teke  care  of  the  men,  English, 
Portuguese,  Spaniards,  and  French  altog^er, 
though  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  had  at 
first  no  provision  at  all  for  their  people.  Half 
the  wounded  have  been  scattered  round  aU  the 
villages  in  the  neighborhood  ;  and  there  are 
still  many  to  come  in,  who  arrive  hourly,  and 
are  lying  in  all  the  passages  and  spare  places 
around  the  hospitel.  .  .  It  was  one  pass,  or 
valley,  all  the  way  from  Vittoria  here  ;  the  road 
in&mous,  villages  every  mile,  but  muph  damaged 
by  the  French,  and  the-  people,  from  aflhience. 
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reduced  to  misexy  and  dUtress.    Oh  war !  war  ! 
UUle  do  70U  know  of  it  in  England. 


f 


TEBT  ANOCATINO! 

I  think  I  noTor  told  70a  a  little  anecdote  of 
our  General  Stewart,  who  is  brave,  and  always 
geti  his  aide-de-camp,  &o.,  into  some  bad  blows, 
&i  oonsequenoe,  if  he  does  not  get  one  himself. 
His  people  about  him  on  the  18th  were  all 
touched,  and  he  was  nearly  alone.  An  ofl^r  of 
the  name  of  Egerton  came  up,  and  whilst  there 
a  shell  burst  between  them  ;  Stewart  stud,  **  A 
AeU,  sir!  very  animating!"  and  then  kept 
%ertou  there  talking  on. 

One  of  Mr.  Larpent's  personal  adventures, 
we  must  not  forget  to  say,  was  to  get  himself 
taken  prisoner  hj  the  French,  who  detained 
bim  a  month  berore  the  neoessary  exchange 
eould  be  eftoted.  He  found  among  the 
Firench  a 
ton  **  as  one 

and  Wellington  nimseu  lauft 
seem  disposed  to  acquiesce,  when  Mr.  Lar- 
pent  subsequently  told  him  of  the  general 
feeling  of  the  French  officers  that  he  ought  to 
die  now,  '*  as  be  never  would  have  such 
another  year,  and  Fortune  would  prove 
fickle."  If  they  could  but  have  seen  Waterloo 
looming  in  the  distance ! 

When  at  last  the  whole  British  army  forced 
its  way  into  France,  it  is  curious  to  mark  the 
passionate  desire  for  peace  which  is  found 
everywhere  prevailing  or  professed,  and  with 
it  the  lamentation  and  regret  (often  accom- 
panied with  even  **  curses  )  ti  Bonaparte's 
ambition  —  while  yet  hardly  anywhere  can 
a  word  of  afleotion  or  respeot  be  elicited  for 
the  Bourbons.  Mr.  Larpent  is  led  at  bst  to 
think  that  the  people  would  really  rather  have 
Bonaparte  contiuued,  if  they  can  have  him 
with  the  condition  of  peace,  than  the  Bourbons 
back.  Three  fourths  of  the  population  he  be- 
lieves would  be  so  inclined,  speaking  from 
what  be  witnessed  himself.  **  All  have  the 
highest  respect  for  Lord  Wellington,"  he  adds, 
which  they  say  they  learn  from  the  French 
army,  high  ana  lowy 

Of  course  when  once  the  allies  are  in  Paris, 
the  constitution  proclaimed,  and  the  Bourbons 
installed,  the  time  for  any  further  tests  of 
sincerity  or  good  &ith  has  passed  altogether. 
Nothing  now  is  visible  or  audible  but  a  huge 
surface  of  apparent  enthusiasm  for  the  new 
order  of  thin^.  Here  is  Mr.  Larpent's 
account  of  a  dinner  at  Colonel  Campbell's  in 
Toulouse,  to  which  the  news  of  those  events 
in  Paris  was  brought,  and  of  the  visit  after- 
wards made  to  the  theatre. 

Just  as  we  were  sitting  down  to  dinner — 
a|)out  forty  of  us  —  Oenenl  Frere  and  several 
^Muiiards,  General  Picton  and  Baron  Alten,  the 
principal  French,  &o.,  in  came  Cooke  with  the 
aespatohes.    The  whole  was  out  directly,  eham- 


pagne  went  round,  and  after  dinner  Lord  Wel- 
lington gave  "  Louis  XVIII.,"  which  was  very 
coraiially  received  with  three  times  three,  and 
white  cockades  were  sent  for  to  wear  at  the 
theatre  in  the  evening.  In  the  interim,  how- 
ever, General  Alava  got  up,  and  with  great 
warmth  gave  Lord  Wellington's  health,  as  the 
Liberador  del*  Espagna  /  Every  one  jumped 
up,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  general  exclamation 
fron^  all  the  foreigners — French,  Spanish,  Por- 
tuguese, Gennans,  and  all — El  Liber adoi 
d* Espagna  !  LQ)erador  de  Portugal !  Le  Lib^ 
erateur  de  la  France!  Le  Liberateur  de  VEu' 
rope  !  And  this  was  followed,  not  by  a  regular 
three  times  three,  but  a  cheering  all  in  confusion 
for  nearly  ten  minutes  !  Lord  Wellington  bowed, 
confused,  and  immediately  called  for  cqffei 
He  must  have  been  not  a  little  gratified  with 
what  had  passed.  We  then  all  went  to  the  play. 
The  public  were  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  what  had 
just  arrived,  but  Lord  Wellington  was  received 
in  the  stage-box  (where  he  sat  supported  by 
Generals  Picton,  Frere,  and  Alava,  &c.,  and  also 
the  maire)  with  no  little  applause,  I  can  assure 
you.  At  the  door  the  people  would  scarcely  take 
the  monev  from  us  ;  and  m  the  opposite  stage- 
box  the  French  left  the  box  themselves,  and  made 
room  for  us.  We  had  our  white  cockades  on  the 
breast  The  English  oflSoers  in  the  house  stared, 
and  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  Some 
thought  it  a  fooKsh,  giddy  trick.  In  about  ten 
minutes  Lord  Wellington  turned  his  hat  out- 
wards to  the  firont  of  the  box  ;  it  was  seen,  and 
a  shout  ensued  immediat^y.  The  play  was 
**  Richard^  ok  mon  Roi**  —  fixed  upon  really 
before  the  news  came.  *  *  Henri  IV,**  was  played, 
and  tiien  the  new  French  Constitution  was  read 
aloud  fh)m  one  of  the  boxes. 

With  which  grand  finale  we  may  close  these 
interesting  volumes -»  dropping  the  curtain 
before  any  one  has  time  to  ask  how  soon  it 
will  be  before  it  rises  again,  to  a  performance 
entirely  difierent  from  toat  of  Richard^  oh  mon 
Roil 


The  Whole  French  Language,  comprised  hi 
a  series  of  Lessons.  By  T.  Eobutson.  In  three 
volumes.    Volume  I. 

The  author  of  this  work  proposes  to  refbrm  the 
mode  of  teaching  French,  both  as  respects  its 
thorough  acquirement  and  the  saving  of  time  by 
the  pupil ;  which  last  will  be  aocompliBhed  by 
means  of  three  fhll-siied  octavo  volumes. '  The 
plan  of  Mr.  Bobertson  is  %ased  upon  what  wsa 
called  the  Hamiltonian  sysftm  —  that  is,  a  lit- 
eral translation  of  the  text,  which  Mr.  Bobertson 
follows  by  a  tret  translation  ;  the  words  of  one 
lesson  being  thoroughly  mastered  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  next  There  are  various  other  plans, 
one  of  wldoh  is  to  exercise  the  pupil  on  the  most 
usual  words  only,  and  those  ohieflj  derivatives  ; 
and  this  is  good.  Another  is  to  mark  the  pro- 
nunciation of  eveiT  word  as  it  occurs  in  the 
lesson,  by  a  complex  system  of  signs  ;  which 
strikes  us  as  being  troublesome  and  inefficient. 
— Spectator, 
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Tnm  the  BpeeCalor,  12  March. 
COXSZITUTIONAL  LSAOUS  IK  BUBOPB. 

Ai/THOUGH  the  missioii  which  a  sect  of  en- 
thusiasts wished  to  force  apon  Lord  Aberdeen 
last  week  has  no  practical  bearing  on  the  act- 
ual state  of  the  Continent,  on  our  relations 
with  Foreign  Govermnents,  or .  the  proper 
fimctions  of  diplomacy,  it  does  not  follow  that 
diplomacy  might  not  be  usefully  employed 
in  rendering  the  position  of  this  country 
more  secure  and  peaceable,  and  in  ultimately 
averting  war  by  ezhilHting  the  impolicy  of 
those  who  are  most  likely  to  provoke  it.  ^ce 
the  settiement  of  Europe  in  1815,  the  rela- 
tions of  diplomaey  have  chiefly  centred  in 
what  are  called  ''the  Great  Powers";  the 
majority  of  whom  have  for  the  most  part  set 
the  fashion  in  the  government  of  Europe.  By 
this  accident  it  has  happened  that  the  great 
party  to  which  En^and  naturally  belongs  has 
been  merged  in  relations  that  cross  each 
other  and  prevent  its  true  (&tinction  from  the 
opposite  party ;  and  thus  it  has  bd&Den, 
that  to  an  unfortunate  extent  the  Constitu- 
tional States  of  Europe,  instead  of  being 
brought  together,  have  been  separated  even 
more  in  appearance  than  in  &ct. 

To  this  as  weU  as  to  other  causes  may  be 
ascribed  the  result,  that  the  Constitutional  in- 
terest of  Europe  has  been  losing  ground,  as 
the  Absolutist  interest  has  been  gaining 
ground.  In  the  oonflict  of  extreme  princi- 
ples, one  is  now  thoroughly  thrown  down 
and  the  other  is  triumphant ;  and  in  the  open 
war  of  1848,  while  we  have  seen  the  defeat 
of  the  one  and  the  victory  of  the  other,  we 
have  observed  that  the  Constitutional  princi- 
ples, which  were  scarcely  in  nsun,  have  been 
steadily  declining.  They  have  been  so  partiy 
because  their  champions  abstained  fr(»n  ac- 
tively asserting  them,  or  resolutely  vindicat- 
ing them  where  assailed ;  and  so  they  sank 
out  of  view,  as  a  quiet  man  is  hustied  between 
aggressive  combatants  into  a  oomer.  The 
iufluenoe  of  the  Constitutional  party  has  in- 
deed declined  so  fkt  that  the  actual  political 
existence  of  some  states,  at  the  present  day, 
k  called  in  question  ;  and  all  must  now  be^ 
to  feel  that  their  safety,  if  not  their  indepen- 
dence, is  menaced  by  the  ovwgrowih  and  the 
gigantic  encroadiment  of  the  Absolutist  Pow- 
ecs.  Passively  to  vritness  the  undeniable 
progress  of  powers  who,  if  not  our  enemies, 
ftt  least  hold  principleB  incompatible  with  oar 
political  existence,  is  not  to  cultivate  peace. 


but  to  invite  a  mortal  destiny  for  ourselves. 
To  coquette  in  **  friendly  negotiations'*  with 
those  powers,  or  with  outiylng  confederates,  is 
not  to  secure  peace,  but  to  disguise  from  our 
own  sight  the  hostile  intrigues  which  threaten 
us.  Lord  John  Russell  lately  boasted  that  he 
was  in  peeidiarly  friendly  relations  wiUi  the 
French  government,  and  was  in  communication 
with  it  **  on  the  state  of  Europe."  Now,  how 
can  the  Emperor  of  the  French  be  the  fittest 
person  for  England  to  be  consulting  on  tb« 
state  of  Europe  ?  What  sympathy  can  be 
have  with  Constitutional  government !  vriiat 
community  of  interest  1  what  experience  T 

Other  states  there  are,  however,    whosa 
essential  charaoteristics   mark  them  out  as 
proper  allies  for  Engktnd  to  consult  in  th» 
critical  state  of  European  affiurs.      Belgium, 
for  example,  is  bound  to  us  by  family  ties,  by 
similarity   of  constitution,   and,   it  may  Imi 
added,  by  her  perilous  portion.     Holland  is 
inclined  to  us  by  her  moderation  ;  Denmark 
has  shown  a  great  eajpa/Aij  for  appredating 
the  actual  state  of  affiurs ;  Sardinia  is  oar 
pnpil,  and  would  w3&i^y  be  our  ally.    The 
view  which  the  governments  of  these  statee 
take  as  to  the  posture  of  af&drs  is  a  subject 
that  it  would  much  concern  our  own  govemr 
ment'  to  know ;  and  probably  if  they  wen 
specially  in  communici^n  on  such  a  subject 
they  might  not  only  recognise  the  exigendes 
of  the  time,  but  ^facover  resototses  that  ana 
at  present  lost  to  view  fbr  want  of  meanfi  fbr 
concentrating  information. 
^   Were  it  biown,  for  example,  that  Belgium, 
Holland,  Sweden,  England,  Sardinia,  and  per- 
haps Denmark,  were  in  council  on  the  state 
and  prospects  of  Constitutional  orgamsatioci 
in  Europe,  there  is  littie  doubt  that  otiier 
states,   whose  position  is    more   equivocal 
would  rally  to  the  common  standard.     Spain 
would  be  very  likely  to  recover  from  her  coup 
d*etat  delusions.      Nay,  there  are  states  in 
Europe  that  have  not  e^bited  any  sympathy 
vrith  political  principles,  and  yet  that  are  so 
situated  as  to  find  thdr  interests  more  pro- 
moted by  alliance  with  the   Constitutional 
League  than  vrith  the  Holy  Alliance  of  ex- 
treme   Absolutism.      Bavaria,  for  example, 
who  cannot  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  any 
proselytizing   system  of   political    freedom, 
might  yet  say  to  herself —  '*  These  immense 
empires   behind  me,  animated   by  views  of 
government  from  which  I  do  not  altogether 
dissent,  are  growing  so   gigantic,   so  over- 
whelming, and  so  encroaching  in  their  develop- 
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inent,  that  I  run  a  very  serioiu  ebanco  of 
hemg  altogether  submerged  in  their  rise.  On 
the  other  side,  this  Constitutionai  League  is 
by  its  yery  principka,  and  by  the  oommercial 
T^haracter  of  the  people  who  belong  to  it, 
j>eaceable,  non-aggresaive,  and  tmstworthy  ; 
and,  therefore,  it  will  be  much  more  to  my 
interest  to  throw  my  weight  into  that  Consti- 
tutional League,  than  to  encourage  thoee  all- 
absorbing  powers."  Prussia,  which  has 
grown  from  a  duchy  to  be  almost  an  empire, 
\mt  which  still  has  to  undergo  mortifying 
dictation  from  its  imperial  patrons,  would  be 
much  tempted  to  take  advantage  of  any  influ- 
ence that  could  counterbalance  its  compulsory 
allies. 

But  it  is  not  only  indiyidual  states  that 
might  rally  to  such  a  league  if  it  ^dsted  and 
were  known  to  exnt.  In  ahnost  every  coun- 
try of  Europe  there  is  a  moderate  class  ;  and 
in  thQ  most  arbitrary  of  the  empires,  Austria, 
the  action  of  the  government  has  been  to 
force  that  lyoderate  class  into  opposition. 
While  it  is  pretended  that  the  revolutions  in 
Italy  belong  only  to  extreme  classes  and  low 
parties,  the  retributions  of  the  Austrian  Mat^ 
'Shal  —  the  fines  on  whole  towns,  the  re- 
proaches addressed  to  the  gentry,  tiie  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  nobles  and  aged  priests,  in 
Mantua  as  well  as  Milan  —  prove  that  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  are  forced  into  op- 
posiiion,  and  that  the  administration  of  the 
supreme  government  haa  become  most  intoler^ 
able.  It  is  the  same  in  Naples.  In  Germany 
there  is  the  party  of  Gervinus.  To  such 
moderate  parties  the  existence  of  a  Constitu- 
tional League  would  be  the  revival  of  hope. 

Now  the  first  step  towards  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Constitutional  interest  of  Europe,  is 
to  ascertain  how  it  stands.  English  diplomacy 
could  not  employ  itself  better  than  in  learning 
the  sentiments,  the  views,  imd  the  council  of 
the  Constitutional  States,  as  to  the  future  of 
Europe.  There  would  be  no  occasion  for 
secrecy  in  such  a  mission.  The  information 
would  suggest  the  proper  course  of  action  ; 
but  if  it  were  known  that  England  had  taken 
the  initiative  in  such  a  proceeding,  the  very 
£ict  might  give  pause  to  those  arbitrary  gov- 
ernments who  are  now  incited  to  extremities 
of  ^rrannical  rule  by  the  abseooe^  of  oontrol 
or  check  — who  may  foroa  us  into  a  war 
beeause  our  pasrive  quiescence  invites  them 
to  esoess. 


IMm  the  laualMr,  19  MmcIi. 
AUSTBIA  AND  TURKST. 

TuBTJUM  years  ago  the  preservation  of  the 
Turkish  Emfdre  in  its  independenoe  and  mteg- 
rity  was  thought  by  tiie  government  of  tl^ 
coustiy  worth  the  nk  ^  an  embroilment 
vrith  i^oe,  and  a  general  war.  We  were 
told  then  that  Russia,  Austria,  and  En^and 
could  not  Bufier  iWmce  to  protect  a  rebellious 
vassal  against  the  chastisement  of  the  Sultan, 
and  that  no  matbeir  ^t  what  umbrage  to  the 
French  government  and  pebjde,  Mehemet  AK 
must  be  expelled  from  Syria,  and  reduced  to 
submission  to  the  Porte.  To  eflect  that 
object  our  fleet  and  troops  were  set  to  work 
burning  and  destroying,  and  France,  unable 
to  protect  her  prothgk^  thwarted  and  humili- 
atod,  was  in  a  mood  of  exasperation.  Which 
any  untoward  circumstance  might  have  pushed 
to  the  extremity  of  war.  Looking  back 
with  the  knowledge  we  now  ha«3  of  that 
period,  and  the  elements  of  mischief  which 
were  prepared  for  explosion,  and  waiting 
only  a  rai^  hand  to  fire  them,  it  seems  won- 
det^  that  hostilities  were  escaped.  But 
L01&  Pluiippe  waited  his  time,  laying  up  the 
grudge  in  his  mind  like  one  of  Homer'ii  kings, 
and  he  took  his  revenge  in  the  Spanish  mar> 
riages,  aggran^ang  his  house  and  satisfying 
his  vengeance  by  the  same  unvrorthy  transac- 
tion. It  was  then  England's  tmm  to  be 
angry  and  alienated,  and  the  loss  of  the  friend- 
ship which  had  been  a  tower  of  strength  to 
the  Ejng  of  the  BarridBuies  greatiy  ehcour- 
aged  his  domestic  foes,  and  emboldened  them 
to  proceedings  which,  combined  with  other 
causes,  ended  in  'the  overthrow  of  the  molH 
archy.  The  coolness  between  the  govern- 
ments of  the  two  countries  is  thus  clearly 
traceable  to  the  difl^rence  on  the  Syrian  que»- 
tion,  to  which  also  must  be  ascribed  whatever 
share  that  estrangement  had  in  the  downftdl 
of  Leuis  Philippe. 

But  how  are  matters  changed  now !  What 
respect  is  now  claimed  for  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire  \  Austria 
is  now  repeating  the  part  which  France  woold 
have  played,  but  was  not  suffered  to  pfaty,  in 
1840,  with  this  diflbrence  for  the  worse,  tibat 
the  wrong  is  more  naked,  and  for  an  incom- 
parably more  unworthy  object.  Connder 
what  Mehemet  Ali  was,  and  what  the  Mon- 
tenegrins are.  Mehemet  Ali,  with  all  his 
faults,  was  a  promQter  of  dvilizatiou ;  he 
establbhed  order,-  he  gave  safety  to  the  desert, 
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and  travellers  traversed  Che  coantry  under  his 
•way  with  more  sa&ty  and  exemption  from 
annoyanoe  than  is  now  felt  by  the  English- 
man who  has  to  make  his  way  thzongh  the 
Austrian  dominions.  Bat  he  was  a  lebelUons 
vassal,  the  protection  of  whom  by  France 
against  the  chastisement  of  the  Saltan  could 
not  be  endured  by  three  of  the  fonr  coalesced 
powers,  Austria  amongst  the  number. 

Well,  what  are  these  Montenegrins,  the 
protection  of  whom  against  the  chastisement 
of  the  Saltan  is  endured  by  the  powers  pledged 
to  maintain  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  ¥  —  a  tribe  of  robbers 
and  assassins,  the  match  for  whom  in  barba- 
rism and  iniquity  is  not  to  found  'even 
Amongst  the  Malays  whose  carcases  clogged 
the  wheels  of  the  Nemesis  upon  that  admired 
oocAsion  when  Sir  James  Brooke  so  signally 
vindicated  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  gave  a 
blckxly  lesson  of  dvilization.  Aggressed  by 
these  miscreants,  the  Sultan  despatches  an 
army  against  them  to  punish  and  coerce  thdr 
detestable  practices,  but  Austria  covers  the 
brigands  with  her  shield,  and  insists  on  the 
Porte's  leaving  the  horde  of  cat-throats  as  it 
&ilnd  them;  and  the  powers  pledged  to 
maintain  the  independence  of  Turkey  look  on 
and  acquiesce.  We  say  nothing  of  the  other 
Insolent  and  wrongful  ccmditions,  for  we 
would  direct  sole  attention  to  the  comparison 
between  what  we  did  at  such  mighty  risk  in 
1840,  to  support  the  Sultan's  authority  against 
Meheraet  AV,  with  what  we  are  now  sufo- 
ing  Austria  to  do,  in  prevention  of  the  pro- 
voked punishment  of  a  race  of  murderous 
brigands,  and  in  contravention  of  the  Sultan's 
rightful  ezerdse  of  his  power  as  an  indepen- 
dent prince. 

In  answer  to  a  question  put  by  Mr.  D'ls- 
meli  on  Monday, 

XioM  J.  Russell  said,  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment bad  received  official  infimnation  that  a  final 
arrangement  had  been  come  to  between  Austria 
and  we  Sublime  Porte,  and  that  the  demands 
made  by  Prince  Leiningen  on  the  part  of  Austria 
liad  been  agreed  to  by  the  Porte.  It  was  de- 
manded, on  the  part  of  Austria,  that  the  UrrU 
t0ry  of  MonUmgro  »funUd  be  eiandoMd  by  the 
Turkish  army,  and  thai,  oi  previouM  to  the$e 
evenis,  no  encroachment  should  be  made  by  JSir- 
key  on  the  coast  for  purposes  of  trade  or  com- 
mtrte.  That  demand  had  been'  eompiua  wUh.' 
Another  of  the  demands  of  Austria  was,  that  the 
iiatue  quo  before  the  war,  as  regarded  Montene^ 
gro,  should  not  be  disturbed  ;  and  that,  likewise, 
had  been  agreed  to.  On- the  subject  of  this  last 
odnditioa  a  communication  had  been  made  by 


€k>lonel  Rose,  her  majesiy's  charge  d'ai&irs  at 
Constaatinople,  the  effect  of  which  was,  that 
nothing  should  be  done  with  reference  to  those 
important  territories  Kleck  and  Sutorina  without 
the  knowledge  of  her  majesty's  gOTemment 
(Hear,  hear.)  With  respect  to  another  condi- 
tion, tiiat  wiiich  related  to  Hungarian  refugees  ' 
serving  in  the  Turkish  army,  he  might  oj)Barve 
that  the  first  demand  had  be^  modifi^,  and  thai 
Austria  now  remained  satisfied  with  their  r^ 
moval  from  the  frontier.     (Hear»  hear.) 

And  to  this  complexion  has  come  all  the 
big  talk,  and  all  the  risks  and  substantial  8a<h 
rificea  for  the  independence  of  Turkey  ! 

And  what  has  been  the  friendly  part  of 
our  government  to  its  old  ally  ?  Why  we,  who 
stirred  the  Saltan  to  muster  all  his  forces 
against  Mehemet  All,  have  counselled  him 
that  it  was  above  his  strength  to  move  50,000 
men  against  the  miscreant  Montenegrins. 
And  to  prove  our  words,  we  let  Austria  bully 
him,  countermand  his  armies,  give  impunity 
and  encouragement  to  hia  enemies,  dose  his 
ports  against  ourselves,  and  re«date  the  in- 
ternal management  of  his  empire  in  the  order- 
ing about  of  the  refugees.  To  irhsi  this  is 
the  pre&ce  is  clear  enough.  When  young  Mira- 
bel is  in  the  bravoes'  den,  one  of  the  thieves 
tweaks  his  nose,  another  treads  on  his  toes, 
as  gentle  preliminaries  to  the  consummation 
of  robbery  and  murder.  And  so  it  will  be 
with  Turkey,  which  has  to  pass  through  the 
stages  of  insult  and  humiliation,  before  she 
has  her  throat  cut  for  booty. 

Would  we  have  a  war  to  avert  this  event! 
Certainly  not.  But  never  again  should  Eng- 
land be  committed  to  a  policy  brin^g  h^r  to 
so  lame  and  impotent  a  conclusion.  The  foUy 
has  been  in  engaging  for  what  we  could  not 
perform ;  relying  on  allies,  the  fit  epithet 
for  whom  Mr.  D'Israeli  must  supply.  The 
fool's  bolt,  says  the  wisest  of  men,  is  so<m 
shot.  We  shot  our  bolt  in  1840  ;  to  what 
purpose  appears  too  clearly  now. 


From  ttMBoooomkt. 
THE  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE. 

It  has  long  been  the  fashbn  among 
thoughtiess  writers,  and  those  who  conader 
everything,  even  nominally,  Christian  as 
necessarily  superior  to  everything  avowedly 
Mahometan,  k)  speak  of  Turkey  aaa  decrepit 
and  moribund  empire,  kept  in  existence  only 
by  the  mutual  jealounes  or  the  precarious  for- 
bearance of  the  more  powerfiil  nations,  and 
doomed  at  no  distant  date  to  dismemberment 
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and   diflscdation.     The  prospect  is  idewed 
with    something  of  the   same  complaoency 

.  with  which  wreckers  watch  a  magnificent 
Teesel  in  danger  of  going  to  pieces  on  their 
rock-bound  shore ;  and  the  speculations  on 
the  mode  in  which  dismemberment  is  to  be 
efieoted,  are  about  as  cool  and  unscrupulous 
as  those  vrith  which  these  same  harpies  divide 
and  appropriate  in  imagination  the  spoils 
which  the  storm  is  about  to  place  at  their 
disposal.  We  have  long  been  accustomed  to 
hear  this  language  among  influential  writers 
and  talkers,  who  echo  only  what  they  hear  ; 
but  it  is  something  new  and  ominous  to  see 
it  taken  up  and  formalieed  by  lea^ting  jour- 
nals, by  men*  who  aspire  to  ^e  character  of 
statesmen,  and  writers  who  are  supposed  not 
to  be  wholly  deaf  or  blind  to  considerations 
of  public  morality  and  international  policy. 

'  Tet  this  has  been  the  spectacle  presented  in 
more  than  one  quarter  during  the  last  fort- 
night, when  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  once 
more  threatened  by  the  overbearing  insolence 
of  neighbors  who  think  they  may  bully  her 
with  impunity,  and  who  have  long  been 
greedy  for  her  spoils. 

Such  conduct  should  meet  with  no  counte- 
nance from  the  English  press  —  not  even  that 
inndious  support  which  consists  in  assuming 
that  its  success  is  a  matter  of  certainty  — 
that  the  destruction  of  the  Turldsh  dominion 
is  a  &ted  and  inevitable  thing,  which  no  ef- 
fort can  avert,  and  which  there  is  no  especial 
reason  for  desiring  to  postpone.  It  is  true 
enough  that  the  Ottoman  Empire  depends 
tor  its  maintenance  and  integrity  on  the  fiuth 
of  treaties,  on  the  wise  policy,  on  the  yet 
lingering  and  decent  morality,  of  more  pow- 
erful States.  The  combination  of  any  two 
of  her  neighbors  would  suffice  to  overwhelm 
her  :  —  nay,  she  might  even  fall  under  the 
assault  of  any  one,  if  the  connivance  of  the 
others  could  be  counted  upon.  But  of  what 
European  State,  except  the  five  great  Powers, 
might  not  the  same  be  sud  ?  Could  Sweden, 
or  Belgium,  or  Spain,  or  Portugal,  defend 
themselves,  if  France  or  Rusna  chose  to  at- 
tack  and  absorb  them,  and  if  England  and  Aus- 
tria stood  looking  quietly  down  on  the  gigantic 
and  high-handed  iniquity  1  Would  it  not  be 
just  as  easy  to  dismember  Italy  as  to  dismem- 
ber Turkey,  if  the  leading  States  of  Europe 
were  so  minded?  And  might  not  incapacity, 
decrepitude,  and  a  benumbing  rule,  be  alleged 
against  the  longer  endurance  of  two  at 
least  of  the  Italian  governments,  with  equal 


truth  and  ibroe  as  against  Turkey !  If  the 
feebleness  of  the  victim  is  to  be  the  plea, 
why  not  parcel  out  Switzerland  among  oontig* 
uous  States,  or  allot  the  smaller  kingdoms 
of  Germany  to  Prusna  or  Austria  1  If  the 
incapacity  of  the  government  b  an  adequate 
justification,  why  not  begin  by  the  assign- 
ment of  Sicily  or  Rome  to  wcurthier  posses- 
sors than  their  present  sovereigns  ? 

But  (we  aie  told)  the  end  justifies  the 
means.  It  is  a  shame  and  a  grief  to  see 
such  splendid  provinces  as  those  which  border 
on  Constantinople  and  lie  around  Smyrna  and 
Damascus  in  the  hands  of  a  worn-out  and 
depressing  despotism,  under  whose  rule  their 
population  decays,  their  harbors  lie  empty, 
their  resources  are  undeveloped.  Compare 
what  they  are  with  what  they  might  be  — 
measure  the  opening  which  they  now  afford  for 
European  enterprise  and  commerce  with  what 
they  might  be  made  to  ofier  -^  contrast  the 
scanty  produce  of  their  ill-tilled  fields  vrith  the 
vast  harvests  they  might  be  made  to  yield  under 
a  wiser  and  more  genial  rule ;  —  look  at  them- 
now  benighted  under  the  sensual  and  fiitalistic 
creed  of  Islamism,  and  think  of  them  as  they 
would  be  under  the  mild  and  civilizing  influ- 
ence of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  —  and  then 
say  whether  the  interests  both  of  reli^on  and 
humanity  do  not  demand  that  a  transference 
of  soverdgnty  should  be  e£^ted. 

To  all  such  reasoningiB  we  answer :  the 
same  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
south  of  Italy.  Take  Rome,  take  Naples, 
take  Sicily  —  is  it  not  deplorable  to  see  them 
writhing  and  suflering  under  such  besotted 
sway  as  that  which  now  crushes  them  and 
<&graces  Europe!  Who  can  doubt  that 
religion,  humanity,  material  prosperity,  so- 
cial happiness,  would  gain  immeasurably  if 
these  countries  could  be  placed  under  the 
rule  of  England  -^  ay^  or  even  of  France  f 
Yet  who,  on  that  plM,  would  hold  either 
England  or  France  justified  in  taking  posses- 
sion of  them,  even  if  Russia  and  Austria 
were  to  be  bribed  or  persuaded  into  conniv- 
ance or  consent  ?  But  are  we  so  sure  that 
the  provinces  of  the  Tuiddsh  Empire  would 
gain  so  immensely  by  a  transference  to  other 
masters !  For  ourselves  we  doubt  it  greatly. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Ottoman  govern- 
ment is  in  many  lespeots  anomalous  and 
feeble  ;  but  it  has  several  good  pomts  ;;r'Of 
late,  too,  it  has  made  great  efibrts  to  improve 
itself ;  —  it  has  two  parties  in  the  State,  like 
most  other  nations,  one  bigoted,  reactionary^ 
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,  and  conserTaiive  —  the  other  enlightened,  re- 
forming, and  liberal.  Under  the  sway  of  the 
latter  (now  temporarily  orerthrown)  seyerai 
amendments  had  been  introdnced;  and  a 
gradual  approach  to  Earopean  notions  was 
bang  made.  Are  we  —  because  Turkey  is 
still  in  the  crisis  of  an  internal  struggle  which 
we  all  of  us  have  had  to  pass  through  in  our 
time,  and  in  which  some  are  yet  invoWed  — 
to  pronounce  her  hopelessly  incurable,  and  fit 
only  for  the  executioner?  But,  if  she  be 
dismembered,  what  is  the  character  of  tho 
two  governments  which  would  divide  among 
them  the  chief  portion  of  her  rich  and  beau- 
tiful territories — Austria  and  Eusda  ?  Is  it 
80  certain  that  either  Czar  or  Kaiser  will  gov- 
ern her  better  than  the  Sultan  1  She  has  long 
had  the  most  liberal  commercial  policy  of  any 
European  State  — no  proMbitions  —  no  pro- 
tective duties — no  heavy  customs  —  no  bur- 
densome or  cramping  r^ulations — no  selfish 
and  narrow  navigation  laws  ;  —  all  foreign 
artides  are  admitted  at  an  oif  valorem  duty  of 
three  per  cent.,  and  may  then  drculate  all 
over  the  empire  unimpeded  by  octrois  or 
transit  dues.  Would  Eusda  or  Austria  con- 
tinue a  tariff  like  this,  which  so  shames  their 
own  ?  Again :  we  admit  and  we  deplore  the 
despotism  which  rdgns  through  Turkey  as 
through  an  Mahometan  countries ;' — of  such 
we  shall  never  constitute  ourselves  defenders. 
We  have  seen  the  grievous  operation  of  this 
despotism  upon  the  agriculture  of  perhaps 
the  most  magnificent  and  fertile  lands  which 
the  sun  shuies  upon  ;  — we  would  be  among 
the  last  to  wish  for  its  continuance.  But  we 
have  no  desire  to  see  one  tyranny  replaced 
by  another,  more  powerful  and  more  unmiti- 
gated. The  government  oi  Austria  in  Lom- 
bardy  is  as  absolute  and  more  oppressive  than 
that  of  the  Porte,  because  more  resistiess, 
more  vigilant,  more  ubiquitous.  Theoretical- 
fy,  the  Turks  are  as  much  slaves  as  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Austrian  dominion  —  practically, 
they  are  fiir  less  so.  The  pressure  of  extreme 
abeolutism  reaches  few  in  Turkey,  and  strikes 
only  occasionally  :  in  the  countries  subject  to 
the  leaden  rule  of  Austria,  it  lies  like  an 
incubus  every  hour  and  upon  everybody. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  at  least  as  great  a 
despot  as  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  ;  and,  what 
Ib  not  the  case  in  Turkey,  all  his  nobles  are 
BO  too.  The  Russians  are  serfs,  salable  by 
fh^  masters,  seizable  for  military  purposes 
by  the  Czar  :  the  Turkish  subjects  are  liable 
to  be  robbed  by  a  Pacha,  or  beheaded  by 


the  order  of  a  Virier  ;  —  but  this  is  a  UdJtiUty^ 
not  a  constant  and  normal  position.  Despot- 
ism, too,  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  tempered 
by  the  two  most  effectual  modifications  it  can 
ever  have-*- religion  and  munidpal  institu- 
tions. The  Sultan  is  bound  to  govern  accord- 
ing to  law  —  i.  e.,  according  to  the  Koran,  of 
which  law  the  Ulemas  are  the  self-constituted 
judges  in  the  last  resort.  If  he  violates  thai 
law,  remonstrance  and  sometimes  rebellion 
ensue :  if  his  subordinate  Pachas  violate  it, 
an  appeal  to  head-quarters  is  often  answered 
by  the  head  of  the  ofiender  complained 
against.  Then,  in  no  country  in  Europe 
(except  Hungary  before  the  late  catastrophe) 
is  so  much  left  to  municipal  management  as 
in  Turkey.  Her  municipalities  resemble  in 
their  completeness  those  which  we  found 
existing  in  India.  The  chiefs  of  a  village 
distribute  the  taxation  among  their  fellows, 
and  conduct  their  affiurs,  both  of  social 
arrangement  and  of  judicial  decisions,  in  tho 
first  instance  with  little  interference  from 
higher  authorities.  It  would  be  a  great 
question  whether  individual  liberty  and  habits 
of  self-government  would  not  sufiler  by  the 
substitution  of  Austrian  centralization  —  of 
all  others  the  most  deadening —  for  a  system 
such  as  this,  imperfect  and  ignorantiy  con- 
ducted aa  it  may  be. 

Nor  must  the  substitution  of  Christianitj 
for  Islanusm  be  set  down  at  once  as  clear  gain 
vrithout  some  further  investigation.  For  what 
is  the  form  of  nominal  Christianity  which 
would  be  introduced,  or  rather  established,  in 
dismembered  Turkey  ?  Unquestionahly,  that 
of  the  Greek  Church,  to  which  considerably 
more  than  half  the  population  already  be- 
longs. What  is  the  nature  and  what  the 
operation  of  that  awfully  degrading  super- 
stition may  be  learned  in  part  from  the  books 
of  travellers  in  the  Levant,  but  can  be  ade- 
quately conceived  by  no  one  who  has  not 
himself  in  person  witnessed  its  monstroaties. 
It  is,  we  think,  almost  impossible  even  for  the 
nncerest  Christian  to  live  long  in  Turkey 
without  being  compelled  to  admit  that  in 
point  of  purity  and  sublimity  the  Koran,  as 
there  taught,  has  a  marked  advantage  over 
any  other  creed  as  there  practised  and  tra- 
vestied ;  and  that  on  the  whole  its  fruits  are, 
to  say  the  least,  not  inferior.  The  Turks  axo 
dignified  fatalists,  and  simple  and  sincere 
monotheists;  the  votaries  of  the  Greek 
church  are  slaves  of  a  puerile  and  almost 
pagan  mythology,  whidi  it  is  really  disgra^ 
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fill  to  profess.  As  to  many  of  the  principal 
points  of  personal  morality  the  tone  of  both 
people  is  low ;  bat  in  one  great  distinction, 
the  OsmanliB  have  a  most  undoubted  superr- 
ority:  —  the  Christians,  whether  Greeks  or 
Russians,  seem  to  have  no  sense  of  or  regard 
for  truth, — the  Turks  are  honorable  and 
reliable  La  all  their  transactions. 

The  not  very  brilliant  suocess  of  the  one 
kingdom,  which  has  been  already  established 
by  tiie  dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, has  scarcely  been  of  a  nature  to  encour- 
age as  to  further  experiments  of  that  nature. 
Greece  has  now  had  an  independent  eiistence 
of  twenty  yean  under  the  guarantee  and 
guardianship  of  the  Great  Powers  ;  yet  what 
internal  improyements  hare  marked  her 
course?  what  prosperity  has  accrued  from 
her  independence  t  what  worth  or  honesty 
has  signalized  her  dealings  with  foreigners  — 
e?en  with  her  benefactors  t  little  enough, 
as  we  all  know,  to  our  cost.  It  may  well  be 
ihat  the  Turkish  Power  is  not  destined  to  a 
perpetual  duration ;  —  but  at  least  let  her  not 
be  cut  short  while  she  is  actually  struggling 
for  improvement  and  civilization  —  at  least 
let  her  be  maintained  till  she  can  be  super- 
Beded  by  something  indisputably  better. 

So  much  for  the  morality  and  higher  con- 
«id6rations  involved  in  the  case :  the  question 
of  mere  policy  and  expediency  must  be  dis- 
cussed separately. 


Fac-similes  of  Old  Books. — Mr.  Harris  so 
well  known  for  his  extraordinary  productions  of 
fiic-flimiles  of  old  books,  restoration  of  defective 
leaves,  &o.,  fovored  the  jury  of  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition with  the  following  description  of  the  means 
he  employs: — **It  was  about  the  year  1815 
that  I  was  first  employed  by  the  late  Mr.  John 
Whittaker  of  Westminster,  an  eminent  book- 
binder of  that  period  ;  and  I  believe  the  idea  of 
having  ancient  books  of  the  eariy  printers,  &o., 
perfected  by  fbo-similes,  was  first  suggested  to 
nim  by  the  late  Earl  Spencer,  fiir  whom  many 
books  were  so  done  ;  and  numerous  specimens 
are  preserved  of  8om€  of  the  rarest  productions 
of  the  press  in  the  library  at  Althorpe.  Speci- 
mens are  also  to  be  seen  in  the  King's  Library, 
which  were  done  in  the  lifetime  of  George  the 
Third,  the  art  of  imitation  by  fac-simfles  being 
patronised  hy  him,  also  by  the  late  Earl  Fitx- 
wilUam,  the  Hon.  T.'Orenville,  and  many  others. 
I  oontinued  to  work  for  Mr.  Whittaker  tin  about 
1820,  when  I  was  sent  for  by  Lord  Spencer,  for 
whom  I  completed  a  Pentateuch  in  Hebrew  uid 
Ghaldee,  and  several  other  works ;  also  I  was 
employed  by  the  late  Mr.  Grenville,  in  whose 
library  are  numerous  specimens  of  various  works 
completed  by  me,  as  there  are  also  in  the  libra- 


ries of  many  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  by 
whom  I  have  been  employed  daring  the  last 
thirty  years.  It  now  only  remains  to  give  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  process  employed.  Formerly 
I  made  an  accurate  tracing  from  the  original 
leaf,  and  afterwards  retraced  it  on  to  the  inlaid 
leaf  by  means  of  a  paper  blackened  on  one  side  ; 
this  produced  an  outline  lettered  page,  which,  by 
b^g  gone  over  oarefolly  and  imitAting  the 
original,  produced  the  desired  leaf.  This  process 
was  found  to  take  up  mach  time,  and  was  conse*- 
quently  expensive,  but  it  was  the  method  I 
adopted  while  employed  by  Mr.  Whittaker  ;  and 
he,  to  carry  out  the  deception  still  fhrther,  had 
two  sets  of  tools  cut  of  the  large  and  small  letters 
generally  used  by  Caxton,  with  which  he  has 
often  been  at  the  trouble  to  go  over  the  pages 
after  my  work  was  done,  to  give  the  appearance 
of  the  indentation  of  the  type.  The  process  ^- 
terwaids  adopted  by  me  was  to  make  the  tracing 
in  a  soft  ink,  to  transfer  the  same  to  a  ^in  pi- 
per, and  to  re-transfer  on  to  the  intended  leaf; 
by  this  means  I  saved  one  third,  or  one  tracing 
of  the  work,  which  was  a  great  saviog  both  in 
time  and  expense.  I  pursued  this  process  fyr 
some  years,  but  I  have  within  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years  had  recourse  to  lithography,  pro- 
ducing the  tracing  on  to  the  stone,  and  finiahing 
up  the  letters  on  to  the  same  ;  this  has  been  bene- 
ficial, particularly  when  more  than  one  copy  was 
wanted  ;  but  I  occasionally  find  even  this  process 
irksome  and  uncertain,  and  firequently  at  this 
present  time  have  recourse  to  my  own." — Jury 
Reports  of  the  Great  Exhibition, 


Decimal  CinuuENOT. — The  Times  says:  — 
"The  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commeroe  have 
issued  a  Report  on  Decimal  Currency  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  their  own  body  appointed  to  consider  a 
variety  of  plans  submitted  to  them  on  the  sub- 
ject. After  referring  to  the  great  advantage 
that  would  be  derived  by  the  community  at 
large  fh)m  the  introduction  of  the  decimal 
system,  they  submit  two  methods  either  of  which 
could  easily  be  adopted,  inasmuch  as  they  would 
interfere  only  in  a  very  slight  degree  with  the 
present  arrangements  and  values.  Circulars 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
Beard  of  Trade,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue, 
and  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  with 
the  hope  that  the  matter  may  be  taken  up 
*  *  The  aversbn  of  the  idle  and  ignorant  to 
being  forced  to  conform  to  any  improvement 
that  would  require  even  but  a  few  hours*  thought 
is  such  that  the  change  could  not  be  made  with- 
out an  outcry,  although  lUl  the  intelligent  classes 
might  desire  it,  and  it  could  likewise  be  demon- 
strated to  be  beneficial  to  everybody.  After 
its  adoption,  and  the  consequent  compulsion  to 
cottfbrm  to  it,  even  its  oppouisnts  in  a  few  we^ 
would  be  astonished  how  they  could  ever  have 
gone  on  in  the  old  way.  Bat  this  ordeal  would 
have  to  be  met ;  and  none  bat  a  minister  who, 
recognising  a  great  national  object  to  be  gained, 
could  withstand  a  month  or  two  of  nois^  com* 
plaint,  would  ever  be  likely  to  undertake  xV* 
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From  the  Esuniner,  12Ui  March. 
TUBES   AND   CHRISTIANS. 

When  wolves  are  hungry  and  lambs  con- 
renient,  lupine  logic  is  always  fertile  in  find- 
ing out  causes  of  provocation  to  justify  their 
satisfying  what  is  after  all  but  a  very  natural 
taste.  Thus  the  young  £mperor  of  Austria, 
who  is  a  bigot  as  well  as  a  despotic  master 
of  an  expensive  army  ravenous  for  glory,  finds 
a  thousand  reasons  for  interfering  with  Tur- 
key ;  now  that  her  provinces  are  in  revolt, 
her  finances  in  disorder,  and  her  ministry  the 
worst  and  weakest  she  has  had  for  many 
years.  As  we  have  already  said,  he  has  no 
more  wish  or  interest  than  the  Sultan  him- 
self that  Montenegro,  or  any  other  province 
of  Turkey,  should  become  really  free  and  in- 
dependent, for  this  would  very  materially  en- 
dan^r  the  possession  of  some  of  his  own 
provinces,  ot  similar  race  and  religion.  Nor 
IS  he  desirous  to  attempt  their  conquest  him- 
self, for  he  knows  that  neither  France  nor 
JEbigland  are  quite  so  well  disposed  towards 
him  at  the  present  moment  as  to  render  such 
an  attempt  safe  or  advisable.  But  it  would 
suit  him  exceedingly  well  to  be  considered 
the  protector  of  the  Christians  —  particularly 
the  Catholics  — of  the  Turkish  provinces  south 
of  the  Save,  as  Russia  is  of  those  in  Walla- 
ohia  and  Moldavia.  And  it  is  to  promote  this 
object  that  the  iDsurrcction  in  Montenegro  has 
been  fostered,  and  the  military  demonstrations 
made. 

Ever  since  the  liberation  of  M.  Kossuth, 
Austrian  intrigue  has  been  continually  at  work 
among  the  Catholics  of  Bosnia;  and  when 
their  attempt  at  insurrection  was  put  down, 
there  were  no  calumnies  the  Austrian  journals 
did  not  spread  as  to  the  cruelties  exercised 
against  them.  Austria  sent  a  considerable 
■urn  of  money  to  aid  such  as  had  suffered  from 
the  destruction  of  their  property,  and  in 
varioos  ways  showed  her  sympathy  for  the 
insurgents.  The  Pope  even  —  that  friend  of 
toleration  and  liberty  —  invoked  the  aid  of 
the  young  emperor  in  favor  of  the  persecuted 
Catholics,  although  persecuted  for  revolt  and 
not  for  Catholicism.  It  should  be  recollected 
that  formerly  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Turkish 
Croatia  were  fiefs  of  the  Crown  of  Hungary ; 
and  although  the  Emperor  of  Austria  spurns 
every  obligation  to  which  he  is  bound  as 
King  of  Hungary,  he  is  by  no  means  disin- 
clined to  claim  all  the  advantages  which  at- 
tach to  the  title.  With  smaller  claims  than 
these  Russia  has  succeeded,  on  this  same  plea 
of  i^rotecting  co-religionists,  in  acquiring  such 
an  influence  in  the  Danubian  provinces  that 
they  may  be  considered  to  aJl  intents  and 
purposes  a  part  of  the  Russian  Empire.  And 
now  a  Russian  envoy  is  bullying  and  intrigu- 
ing at  Constantinople  to  extend  that  influence 
under  cover  of  protecting  the  Holy  Shrines. 


The  young  Austrian  Emperor  would  fain, 
therefore,  ape  his  great  prototvpe  of  the  North 
in  all  this,  and  get  himself  acknowledged 
protector  of  the  Catholic  Christians  of  Bosnia, 
but  we  really  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  be- 
lieve, notwithstanding  the  telegraphic  d»- 
spatcbes  forwarded  from  Vienna,  that  so 
monstrous  a  claim  has  been  as  yet  in  any 
respect  formally  admitted.  Could  Austria 
thus  establish  a  right  to  mix  in  the  internal 
aflbirs  of  these  provinces,  it  would  soon  be 
looked  up  to  by  the  people  generally  as  a 
protector,  would  be  appealed  to  in  all  their 
grievances,  and  might  easily  prepare  the 
country  to  fall  ere  long  into  its  grasp  a  ready 
and  a  vrilling  prey. 

Now  we  would  not  be  misunderstood.  We 
are  no  extraordinary  admirers  of  Turkey,  nor 
are  we  disposed  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of 
civilization  for  the  maintenance  of  any  power 
or  any  dynasty.  If  the  provinces  of  Turkey 
are  desirous  of  establishing  their  independ- 
ence, let  them  doit;  but  do  not  let  it  be 
made  a  means  of  revenging  a  noble  and  gen- 
erous action,  and  at  the  same  time  of  ag- 
grandizing a  power  less  liberal  both  in  civil  and 
religious  government  than  Turkey  itself.  No 
country  in  Europe,  as  we  observed  lost  week, 
has  carried  out  the  principle  of  self-goven>- 
ment  to  so  great  an  extent  as  Turkey,  and  it 
is  for  this  reason  that,  in  spite  of  its  weakness 
externally,  the  Turkish  empire  still  internally 
shows  signs  of  life  and  vigor.  As  long  as  tfa« 
taxes  are  duly  paid,  the  Porte  allows  the 
people  to  assess  them  as  they  will,  and  to 
collect  them  b^  their  own  oflBcers.  In  many 
of  the  villages  m  Turkey  —  and,  if  we  are  n9l 
mistaken,  in  Bosnia  itself — a  Turkish  dicer 
is  not  allowed  to  enter  the  village  unless  th« 
tax  is  refused,  and  there  are  many  in  which 
no  such  person  has  been  seen  for  years.  It  is 
notorious  that  Turkey  is  moru  tolerant  in 
religious  matters  than  half  the  Christian 
states  of  Europe,  and  no  one  who  has  visited 
Rome  and  Constantinople  will  doubt  in  which 
city  religious  liberali^  finds  itself  least  a 
stranger.  Ask  the  Able  Society  whether 
their  agents  are  expelled  from  Turkey  as  they 
have  lately  been  from  Austria ;  whether  they 
ever  heard  of  Turks  bein^  east  into  prison  for 
readine  the  Bible,  as  Italians  are  at  llorenoe ; 
and  whether  they  ever  understood  that  the 
Sultan  allowed  his  muftis  to  drive  out  the 
population  of  a  whole  district  for  their  relig- 
ious opinions,  as  the  Emperor  of  Austria  did 
the  Ijrolese  Protestants  some  few  years 
ninnAi      The    humanity  with  which    Omer 


since 


\ 


Pasha  has  treated  the  insurgent  Montenegrins 
who  have  fiillen  into  his  hands,  is  not  only  a 
striking  oontmst  to  the  cruelty  of  his  sayafp 
opponents,  but  to  the  conduct  of  the  Austr^ 
ans,  who  impudently  claim  to  have  frightened 
him  into  clemency.  Haynau  hung  and  shot 
the  Hungarians  by  scores  for  defending  by 
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arms  the  liberties  beqaeathed  to  them  from 
their  fathers,  and  ooofirmed  by  their  kings. 
Omer  Pasha  treats  with  kindness  men  who 
ha7e  revolted  with  the  intention  not  only 
of  raining  their  own  freedom,  bat  of  con- 
spirmg  against  the  safety  of  the  empire  it- 
self. When  within  reach  of  victory,  the  Turk 
ofiera  peace,  religious  liberty,  and  the  finest 
political  action.  The  Christian  refused  to 
'*  treat  with  rebels;"  and,  when  victorious 
with  others'  arms,  he  robbed  the  country  of 
every  right  it  had  possessed,  and  every  privi- 
le^  his  ancestors  had  sworn  to  maintain. 

Let  ns  beware,  then,  how  we  grant  our 
sympathies  in  such  a  cause  or  to  such  advo- 
cates. Because  a  horde  of  robbers  and  mur- 
derers, excited  by  the  love  of  plunder  and  the 
promise  of  support,  descend  from  their  moun- 
tains and  surprise  a  fort  or  plunder  a  village, 
do  not  let  us  fancy  that  the  Turkish  empire 
must  &11  before  them.  Because  those  liberal 
and  tolerant  sovereigns,  the  Bmperor  of  Rus- 
sia, the  Pope,  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
iiave  expressed  their  sympathy  for  their  suf- 
fering brethren  **tii  parttbus  infidehbusy^  do 
not  let  us  at  once  conclude  that  the  Turks 
have  departed  from  their  usual  policy  of  re- 
ligious toleration. 

Trom  the  Bpeetator,  6th  Uarch. 
Thb  course  of  events  on  the  Continent  is 
such  that  our  ministers  have  been  obliged  to 
take  a  distinct  position,  and  to  declare  that 
position  in  Parliament.  Foreign  relations 
nave  thus  become,  if  not  the  most  important, 
at  least  the  prominent  and  stirring  event  of 
the  week  within  the  walls  of  the  Legislature. 
The  whole  ouestioa  of  *'  the  balance  of  power*' 
was  raised  by  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  in  moving 
fer  copies  of  the  communications  between  the 
governments  of  Austria  and  Turkey  on  the 
subject  of  Montenegro.  Lord  John  Russell 
courteouslv  declined  to  give  the  papers,  but 
very  frankly  stated  tiM  actual  position  of  this 
country  in  the  matter.  The  almost  local  dis- 
pute raised  by  the  people  of  Montenegro,  in 
stretching  the  independence  that  they  have 
enjoyed  upon  sufferance,  has  called  in  ques- 
tion the  tenure  of  the  Turkish  government  in 
regard  to  its  own  Christian  su^ects  and  the 
great  Chrbtian  states  conterminous  with  its 
territory ;  and  while  Lord  John  Russell  in- 
forms us  that  the  immediate  dispute  has  been 
hushed  up  for  the  time,  in  great  part  through 
the  good  offices  of  this  country  to  maintain 
the  status  auo,  he  holds  out  no  hope  of  mun- 
taining  it  for  long.  The  interest  of  this  coun- 
try requires  that  we  should  maintain  the 
sialus  quo,  while  our  honor  forbids  that  m 
should  share  in  any  partition ;  the  fall  of  the 
Turkish  rule  through  its  inherent  weakness  Is 
imminent ;  and  Lord  John  cannot  conceive  a 
readjustment  of  the  Turkish  territory  without 
the  greatest  ehanoe  of  an  European  war.    Jn 


sayifig  theae  things,  he  has  authenticated  the 
essential  parts  of  the  information  already  be- 
fore the  public,  and  has  jgiven  an  official  stamp 
to  the  usual  anticipations  on  the  subject. 
This  authentic  information  is  very  important, 
in  telling  us  what  we  have  to  expect,  and 
thus  relieving  us  from  distracting  our  atten- 
tion with  useless  calculations  having  no  basis 
in  probability.  Meanwhile,  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, though  speaking^  in  very  moderate  lan- 
^aee,  has  placed  this  country  in  a  position 
intelligible  and  firm. 

Lord  Palmerston  has  not  been  equally  frank 
on  the  subject  of  the  demands  emanating  from 
Austria,  France,  and  Prussia,  calling  upon 
Queen  Victoria's  government  to  exercise  some 
kind  of  compulsion  or  control  over  the  move- 
ments of  foreign  refugees  residing  in  England. 
Li  repl^  to  Lord  Du<Sev  Stuart,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston said  that  "  no  such  communications  had 
been  received:"  a  statement  which  may  be 
literally  true,  but  it  is  one  by  no  means  in- 
compatible with  the  previous,  reiterated,  and 
uncontradicted  statement  of  the  Times^  that 
such  demands  were  to  be  made  by  Austria, 
and  that  the  other  powers  were  to  join  in  a 
note  upon  the  subject.  Lord  Dudley  Stuart 
may  have  erred  in  the  matter  of  dates  or 
otherwise,  and  thus  saved  Lord  Palmerston 
from  that  which  diplomacy  abhors,  a  direct 
answer.  But  Lord  Palmerston  did  not  scruple 
to  declare  what  this  government  would  do  if 
such  demands  were  made  —  it  would  refuse 
compliance.  The  British  government  will 
enforce  the  law  against  any  who  shall  at- 
tempt to  break  it,  whether  British  or  foreign 
sublets,  but  it  will  not  give  u^  the  refuge 
which  it  has  afforded  to  political  unfortu- 
nates. 

Ministers  have  had  to  maintain  their  dosi- 
tionin  cobnial  affiiirs  against  a  rally  of  the 
Tory  party,  headed  by  Lord  Derby ;  who  en- 
deavored to  show  that  the  relinouishment  of 
the  Clergy  Reserves  to  the  Canadian  Legisla- 
ture was  an  abandonment  of  trust  in  the  impe- 
rial government  towards  the  Protestant  Estab- 
lish^ Churches.  If  Lord  Derby  were  able  to 
attain  anv  success  at  all,  which  we  doubt,  it 
can  only  be  in  embarrassing  the  government. 
That  he  can  arrest  the  transfer  of  authority 
on  local  affiiirs  from  the  imperial  ^vemment 
to  the  colonial  ^vemment,  is  impossible  ; 
for  that  transfer  is  registered  in  the  decrees 
of  fate,  and  it  only  awaits  final  fulfilment. 
That  he  can  sustain  the  Church  of  England  in 
Canada  by  the  will  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, and  b;^  oompulsorv  exactions  from  the 
inhabitants,  is  a  still  wilder  dream  :  any  at- 
tempt of  the  sort  could  only  draw  upon  Lord 
Derby's  awn  Church  a  trulv  American  hatredy 
and  would  combine  the  colonists  for  the  de- 
struction of  it  as  an  alien  monopolist.  It  is 
only  through  fireedom  and  equahty,  and  con- 
sequent absenoe  of  the  motives  to  ill-will,  that 
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anjHllharoh,  whether  of  England  or  Sootland, 
can  maintain  its  stand  in  Canada  amongst 
other  peiBuasions,  as  in  the  United  States. 
Lord  Derby  could  but  sacrifice  the  church  of 
his  creed  to  a  canting  manosuvre  and  an  anti- 
ministOTial  success. 


The  newest  news  from  abroad  once  more 
directs  attention  to  *<  Gery's  folly,"  the  illus- 
trious *'  kingdom  of  Moeqnitia ;"  for  the  new- 
est events  on  the  European  Continent  belong 
to  a  fiimiliar  series.  Louis  Napoleon  is 
"  warning"  the  ingenious  journalists  who 
manage  to  discuss  him  in  metaphors.  Paris 
and  Vienna  are  eossiping  over  the  sturdy  Eng- 
lish articles  in  the  Times  declaring  that  po- 
litical refugees  will  not  be  given  up.  The 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  is  getting  better  and 
his  wound  is  healing;  yet  anxiety  for  his 
health  evidentl;^  increases,  and  an ''  aUer  ego^* 
is  allotted  to  him  to  perform  some  of  his  auto- 
oratio  functions.  At  Milan,  Radetiky  is  M- 
lowing  up  punishment  and  fines  with  whole- 
sale confiscations.  And  the  Turks  are  fight- 
ing while  negotiations  proceed.  But  there  is 
no  decided  turn  in  the  course  of  aflkin  save 
tiiat  abeady  noted  in  Plarliament. 

General  Cathcart  has  achieved  another 
damaging  victory  over  the  border  Blacks  of  the 
Cape ;  and  a  revolution  in  Ava  has  secured 
General  Godwin  a  holyday. 

The  true  variety  for  the  season  is  this  new 
question  about  the  empire  of  the  lifidge  Mon- 
arch in  the  swamps  of  Central  America.  Eng- 
land proposes  to  the  United  States  to  abandmi 
the  British  protectorate,  and  leave  Greytown 
as  a  free  city,  with  a  neutrality  guaranteed 
by  both  powers.  How  far  Greytown  is  in  it- 
self competent  for  such  a  post,  we  may  judge 
by  the  facts.  The  natives  are  a  wretchod 
mongrel  set  of  Indians,  degenerated  rather 
than  ennobled  by  a  stray  infusion  of  Spanish 
and  perhaps  Negro  blood.  The^r  dispute  a 
boundary  with  the  American-Spanish  state  of 
Nicaragua.  The  Warwick  who  set  up  the 
king  was  a  Mr.  Patrick  Walker,  secretarv  or 
cle»,  years  back,  under  the  Superintendent 
of  Honduras,  who  obtained  the  patronage  of 
Sir  Charles  Grey  and  Lord  Grey.  The  king 
is  a  cipher  in  his  own  capital :  his  port  reffular 
tions  are  administwed  oy  a  nominee  or  the 
English  consul  or  resident;  his  internal 
government  is  administered  by  a  council  of 
five,  elected  by  the  inhabitants — the  five 
councillors  being  Americans.  Here  are  ele- 
ments for  an  .^nerican  Hamburg!  If  the 
government  at  Washinffton  should  agree  to 
tike  '*  independence"  of  Greytown,  probably 
it  would  be  with  the  recollection  that  Texas 
was  made  '^  independent"  as  a  preliminary  to 
her  joining  the  Union :  hut  imagine  Mosquitia 
as  a  **  state"  represented  in  the  star-spangled 
banner !    It  is  derogatcsy  to  our  government 


that  there  should  be  any  "  question"  with  a 
great  ally  about  such  trumpery  things  as  this 
Sing  of  the  Swamp  and  all  its  vermm. 
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On  the  26th  of  Febmaiy,  a  deputation  firom 
the  Peace  Conference  waited  upon  Lord  Aber* 
deen  and  presented  to  him  a  memorial  apeeed 
to  at  the  meeting  recently  held  at  Mandunt* 
ter.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr. 
Hume,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Gumey,  addre«ed 
the  premier  in  support  of  the  memorial; 
which,  citing  former  speeches  by  Lord  Aber- 
deen and  Sir  Robert  Peel  against  the  rivalrj 
of  statea  in  augmenting  their  forces,  reoom- 
mended  the  intervention  of  dipbmacy  to  ef> 
&ct  a  pro  rata  reduction  of  armaments  on  the 
part  of  England  and  fVance*  Acoordinjj  to  a 
report  whi^  appeared  to  have  been  ftnnished 
to  several  journab  at  once.  Lord  Aberdeen 
said  he  had  never  met  any  deputation  with 
whose  objects  he  more  oompetety  a§p»ed — 

No  one  could  mM^  eameBtly,  he  might  say 
more  passionately,  desire  the  attainment  of  these 
objects  as  a  seeurity  for  the  peaoe  of  Europe, 
than  he  did  ;  and  he  believed  that  by  no  other 
means  could  any  government  more  effectually 
promote  the  happinees  of  mankind  and  bring  real 
glory  to  this  nation.  These  opinions  he  had  not 
adopted  recently*  They  had  often  fbrmed  the 
subject  of  discussion  ten  years  ago  with  his  late 
eminent  friend,  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  but  at  that 
period  the  state  of  Europe  was  perhaps  more 
fitvorable  than  it  now  is  for  carrying  out  the 

Slans  proposed.  Admitting,  as  he  had  done,  the 
nty  of  the  government,  they  must  consider  the 
subpeet  in  a  practical  point  of  view.  Strongly 
desiring  the  attainment  of  this  most  important 
object,  they  must  look  at  the  measures  of  a  pra^ 
tioal  nature  1^  which  it  must  be  carried  cub 
First,  there  was  the  influence  of  their  own  ex- 
ample ;  and  he  might  say,  on  this  point,  that  the 
military  measures  into  which  the  government 
had  entered  (whether  iho^  measures  were  right 
or  wrong)  were  entirely  on  the  principle  of  de- 
tenoe  ;  and  he  thought  they  were  not  Inconsistent 
with  his  views  fbrmerly  expressed  in  Parliament 
What  he  meant  to  say  was,  that  if  a  country 
kept  an  army  of  800,000  or  400,000  men,  there 
was  great  danger  lest  they  might  be  disposed  to 
indulge  the  taste  in  which  such  forces  originated. 
But  tile  arrangements  here  were  not  at  all  of  an 
aggressive  chiunoter.  There  had  existed  in  the 
country,  as  had  been  remarked,  a  strong  fbeling 
of  alarm,  and  had  the  government  desired  it  thc^y 
might  easily  have  availed  themselves  of  this  feel- 
ing and  have  greatly  increased  the  armamentM, 
But,  whatever  diffiarence  of  opinion  might  exist 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  measures  adopt^  —  and 
they  were  fairly  open  to  criticism — Uieir  sincere 
desire  had  been  to  do  nothing  more  than  was 
necessary,  according  to  Uie  opinion  of  competent 
judges  in  such  matters.  He  admitted  that  the 
danger  of  aggression  had  been  enormously  exag- 
gerated ;  yet  he  thought  that  a  great  counl^ 
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like  oun  ought  not  to  be  left  at  the  merojof  even 
the  most  pacific  nation.  With  respect  to  the 
definite  measure  proposed  by  the  deputation,  he 
doubted  whether,  in  the  present  state  of  Europe, 
■noh  proposals  would  be  listened  to  as  fiivorably 
•8  they  might  hare  been  ten  years  ago  ;  but  he 
•gain  assured  the  deputation,  that,  whether  their 
objeot  was  attained  or  not,  it  would  not  be  for 
the  want  of  an  inclination  on  his  part  to  promote 
it.  He  would  keep  the  subject  constantly  in  view, 
and  no  one  could  more  earnest^  desire  so  happy 
a  result  than  himseUl 


As  Lord  Aberdeen  has  Been  fit  to  entertain 
the  proposition  laid  before  him  by  the  deputa- 
tion from  the  Peace  Conference  lately  assem- 
bled at  Manchester,  and  more  particularly  as 
be  has  departed  from  the  uscud  ministerial 
reserve  in  using  languaj^  calcolatsd  to  raise 
hopes  on  the  part  of  those  yery  sanguine 
persons,  it  may  have  become  worth  whue  tb 
consider  what  would  be  the  eflect  of  their 
proposition  if  it  were  carried  oat. 

The  proposition  formally  conveved  to  Lord 
Aberdeen  Dy  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  Mr.  Cobden, 
and  other  exclasive  friends  of  peace,  is  that 
he  should  *'  inyite  the  yarious  governments  of 
Europe  to  enter  simultaneously  upon  a 
redaction  of  those  oppressive  military  estab- 
lishments;" and  Lord  Aberdeen  aecliures, 
that  ''  if  their  object  were  not  attained  it 
would  not  be  for  the  want  of  any  inclination  on 
his  part  to  promote  it.*'  We  do  not  indeed 
understand  Lord  Aberdeen  to  have  conveyed 
the  slightest  hint  that  while  he  applauded  the 
object,  the  disarmament,  he  accepted  the 
means,  the  mission ;  but  to  avow^so  marked  a 
sympathy  with  the  object,  to  listen  to  the 
citation  of  bis  own  words  painfully  resembling 
the  new  project,  and  not  at  the  same  time  to 
meet  the  impracticable  proposal  by  an  un- 
equivocal dissent,  was,  we  make  free  to  think, 
an  official  indiscretion.  Now,  let  us  sup- 
pose him  promoting  it,  and  proceeding  at 
once  to  our  nearest  neighbor,  who  possesses  an 
army  of  more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
men,  with  a  transport  fleet  in  the  highest 
state  of  efficiency  for  immediate  embarkation 
and  transhipment.  Let  us  suppose  Lord 
Aberdeen  gpm^  to  the  Kmperor  I^apoleoa  IIL 
and  asking  him  to  reduce  that  oppressive 
military  establishment.  To  take  a  ver^ 
favorable  case,  we  might  suppose  that  his 
imperial  majesty  would  reply  oy  declaring 
that  nothing  was  more  near  his  heart,  and 
that  he  would  at  once  proceed  with  the  pro- 
posed reduction :  our  British  forces  of  course 
to  be  reduced  pari  passu.  Evidently,  we 
could  not  ask  him  to  reduce  without  doing  as 
much  ourselves ;  and  supposing  that  he  took 
off  a  hundred  thousand  men  from  his  army, 
we  of  course  must  do  no  less.  But  then  arise 
important  questions.    The  first  is,  how  the 


Emperor  Napoleon  could  assure  as  that  the 
reduction  had  really  been  made.  Are  we  to 
take  him  at  his  word,  or  are  we  to  appoint 
English  commissioners  to  visit  the  docl^ards, 
barracks,  and  camps  of  France,  fpr  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  redaction  1  We  can 
scarcely  expect  that  the  latter  process  would 
be  permitted  by  the  French  government ;  so 
that  we  must  reduce  our  own  establishments 
on  the  faith  of  Emperor  Napoleon*s  word. 
Mr.  Cobden  **  thought  it  would  allay  all  the 
irritation,  if  it  were  publicly  known  that  the 
two  governments  were  in  friendly  communi- 
cation on  the  subject."  He  states  that  he 
"is  in  constant  communication  with  parties 
in  France  in  whom  he  has  the  most  implicit 
confidence,  and  he  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  fear  of  aggression  from  that 
country ;  but  if  the  government  were  to  enter 
into  diplomatic  relations  with  France,  tU^y 
would  be  in  a  position  to^  contradict  suca 
alarming  rumors  authoritatively."  So  says 
Mr.^  Ck>bden  ;  who  must  possess  very  peculiar 
notions  on  the  subiect  of  guarantees,  and  cer- 
tainly few  would  be  so  easily  satisfied  as  he 
professes  to  be.  In  the  first  place,  we  ought 
to  know  who  are  the  **  parties"  with  whom 
he  is  in  constant  correspondence,  and  whether 
they  Bjpeak  on  authority  or  not.  Even,  how^ 
ever,  if  we  had  the  highest  authority,  that  of 
the  emperor  himself,  it  would  little  avail  us. 
Ought  we  to  rely  upon  the  continuance  of 
peace  because  Louis  Napoleon  is  to  assure  us 
that  he  has  no  intention  of  committing  war —* 
after  we  have  seen  him  subvert  by  a  midnight 
conspiracy  a  constitution  which  be  had  sworn 
to  maintain,  and  which,  but  a  few  hours 
before,  he  declared  himself  pledged  to  main- 
tain? Upon  the  self-same  assurance,  Mr. 
Cobden  ought  to  have  relied  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  republic  in  France  ;  and  if  he  can 
have  seen  that  republic  subverted,  and  still 
rely  upon  the  same  assurance  from  the  same 
lips,  he  must  possess  a  degree  of  credulity  un- 
known to  the  most  simple  of  his  countrymen. 
The  assurances  of  Napoleon  are  to  be  con- 
sidered ominous,  not  auspicious. 

If  Louis  Napoleon  were  perfectly  sincere, 
his  answer  most  likely  woula  be,  not  that  he 
would  reduce  his  establbhment,  but  that,  if 
he  were  as  much  inclined  to  do  so  as  Lord 
Aberdeen  himself,  he  would  be  unable.  He 
might  say  —  '*  I  have  no  intention  of  attack- 
ing England :  but  I  have  Algiers  to  maintain  ; 
I  have  French  interests  to  support  in  tho 
Eastern  Mediterranean ;  I  have,  if  not  to  con- 
quer the  firontier  of  the  Rhine,  to  defend  th« 
integrity  of  France  at  her  present  boundary  ; 
I  have  my  throne  to  uphold,  and  the  people 
have  not  yet  acquired  so  much  knowledge  of 
the  benefit  which  my  reign  is  to  brins  £at  I 
can  calcolate  apon  my  throne  without  an 
army."    This  would  oe  a  reasonable  reply 
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under  the  circomstances.  For  a  oountry  in 
the  actual  posdtion  of  France,  three  hunored 
thousand  men  may  not  be  too  much.  But 
while  a  sovereign  maintains  three  hundred 
thousand  men  in  arms,  and  owes  little  respon- 
sibility to  anybody  in  his  own  country,  his 
neighbors  ought  to  be  prepared  for  any  possi- 
ble turn  of  royal  caprice  or  necessity,  if  he 
might  honestly  declare  that  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  attack  us  now,  some  new  turn  in  aflSiirs 
might  justify  him  in  his  own  mind  six  months 
hence. 

Nor  could  we  expect  Louis  Napoleon  to 
reduce  his  army  in  the  face  of  powers  which 
have  so  recently  hesitated  to  recognize  him. 
If  we  would  enable  him  to  eflect  the  reduction, 
we  must  pass  from  him  to  the  powers  that  lie 
more  remote  from  our  own  frontier,  and,  as  we 
do  so,  probably  we  shall  find  the  difficult  of 
procuring  a  consent  greater.  If  we  were  to 
ask  Austria  to  reduce  ner  armies,  she  might, 
with  her  position  and  her  views,  very  reason- 
ably answer,  that  it  is  only  by  her  armies, 
drawn  from  her  several  provinces,  and  then 
used  against  those  provinces  reciprocally,  that 
she  can  hold  her  empire  together.  Mr.  Cob- 
den  deprecates  the  large  warlike  preparations 
/'in  time  of  peace ;''  but  in  the  Austrian 
domains  there  is  no  peace.  There  is  a  revolu- 
tion kept  down  by  armed  force  ;  and  if  power 
is  to  be  measured  by  the  resistance  which 
maintains  it  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  then 
we  can  appreciate  the  civil  war  tacitly  and 
silently  going  on  in  Austria  by  the  terrors  and 
tyrannies  that  alone  preserve  the  status 
qvLo. 

Austria  cannot  reduce  her  armies,  except- 
ing under  these  alternative  conditions  —  the 
abandonment  of  her  provinces ;  or  the 
abandonment  of  her  principles  on  the  subject 
of  government,  in  favor  of  those  that  Mr.  Cob- 
den  might  ofier,  ready-made,  of  English  man- 
ufacture. Bat  even  if,  by  some  miracle  of 
conquest  over  revolution  or  over  herself,  she 
were  quit  of  internal  enemies,  how  could  Aus- 
tria reduce  her  armaments  in  the  fiuse  of  her 
ally,  Russia,  who  already  views  with  a  keen 
appetite  the  Sclavonian  provinces?  Before 
Austria  can  reduce,  Russia  must  reduce  ; 
wherefore,  let  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Milner  Qibson, 
and  other  members  of  the  deputation,  convey 
themselves  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  lay  their 
proposition  before  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  He 
will  tell  them,  very  politely  perhaps,  that  his 
army  is  his  empire.  Lord  Aoerdeeu,  indeed, 
might  safely  promise  to  carry  out  the  mission 
for  whose  object  he  avows  so  much  sympathy, 
when  Mr.  Cobden  shall  have  succeeded  in  con- 
verting the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  the  tenets  of 
the  Peace  Association. 

On  the  first  blush  there  is  a  show  of  reason 
in  this  proposition  for  a  reciprocal  disarma- 
ment ;  but  there  is  nothing  rational  in  convey- 


ing to  any  '*  parties"  propositions  which  we 
know  them  to  be  incapable,  by  their  circum- 
stances or  their  education,  of  entertaining ; 
and  be  who  travels  about  the  world  hawking 
a  proposition,  with  high  and  sacred  names, 
for  which  he  cannot  find  a  market,  is  guilty 
either  of  Quixotic  foolishness  or  of  a  still  more 
degrading  hypocrisy.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  as  weU  if  so  experienced  a  diplomatist 
as  Lord  Aberdeen  had  given  to  Mr.  Cobden 
more  directly  the  benefit  of  his  better  knowl- 
edge, and  so,  instead  of  appearing  disposed 
**  to  promote  the  object,"  had  at  once  declared 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  prospect  of  doing 
anything  with  it  in  Europe  at  the  present 
time. 

The  abstract  reasoning  of  a  proposition  does 
not  suffice  to  make  it  reasonable  between  all 
''  parties.'*  If  a  burelar  were  breaking  into 
his  window,  Mr.  Cobden  might  brin^  him  the 
most  incontestable  proofs  as  to  the  injudiciou9*> 
ness  of  his  course,  even  on  the  principles  oX 
self-interest.  He  might  prove  to  demonstra^ 
tion  that  no  amount  of  plunder  could  in  '^ 
long  run  be  profitable ;  that  honest  industry 
b  not  only  the  more  profitable,  but  it  is  the 
more  healthy  and  happy  course.  He  might 
prove  that  the  burglar  inevitably  comes  to  a 
bad  end ;  that  thieves  do  not  get  on  in  life ; 
and  that  even  the  '*  fence,"  the  capitalist  of 
that  tribe,  is  liable  to  the  fate  of  jQcey  Solo- 
mons. He  might  make  good  these  proposi«> 
tions,  without  any  kind  ofcomment  at  all,  by 
his  own  favorite  plan,  the  exhibition  of  blue- 
book  statistics.  Yet  we  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  most  cogent  argument  would  in- 
duce the  vbitor  torelinqmsh  either  his  **  jem- 
my" or  his  *<  barkers." 

We  incline  to  believe,  that  however  much 
the  householders  of  the  country  at  lar^  might^ 
be  in  &vor  of  mutual  disarmament  as  oetween 
citizen^  and  thieves,  they  would  not  at  all 
rely  upon  such  friendly  negotiations  for  any 
practical  purpose.  Nay,  we  suspect  that  the 
worldly  wisdom  of  a  gentleman  who  proposed 
to  meet  foreign  invaders  of  the  household  in 
that  fashion  would  not  be  estimated  at  a  very 
high  rate.  A  man  who  should  go  down  to 
Cambridge  armed  with  a  Colt's  revolver,  as 
the  instrument  for  winning  the  honors  of 
Senior  Wrangler,  would  fairly  lay  himself 
open  to  Mr.  Cobden*s  censures ;  but  if  Mr.  Cob- 
den thinks  that  the  weapons  of  the  Anti-Corn 
law  would  prove  triumphant  among  the  Don 
Cossacks  or  the  Croat,  he  is  under  a  serious 
mistake  ;  which  he  might  dbcover  before  he 
had  gone  half-way  to  tne  Banat — or  rather, 
whion  somebody  else  might  discover ;  for  Mr. 
Cobden's  power  of  reception  seems  to  exist 
only  for  one  species  of  xnowled^.  We  are 
only  surprised  to  see  Lord  Aberdeen  half  in- 
clined to  accept  the  post  of  missionary  ander 
Mr  Cobden's  Anti-War  League. 
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LEXINGTON. 

BT  OLIVER  WKNDELL  HOL3IE8. 

Slowly  the  mist  o'er  the  meadow  was  creeping, 

Bright  on  the  dewy  bads  glistened  the  bud, 
When  from  his  conch,  wliile  his  children  were 
sleeping. 
Rose  the  bold  rebel  and  shouldered  his  gun; 
Waving  her  golden  veil 
Over  the  silent  dale, 
Blithe  looked  the  morning  on  cottage  and  spire ; 
Hushed  was  his  parting  sigh, 
While  from  his  noble  eye 
Flashed  the  last  sparkle  of  liberty  *s  fire. 

On  the  smooth  green  where  the  treah.  leaf  is 
springing. 
Calmly  the  first-bom  of  glory  have  met ; 
Hark  !  the  death-volley  around  them  is  ringing  ! 
Look  !  with  their  life-blood  the  young  grass  is 
wet! 

Faint  is  the  feeble  breath. 
Murmuring  low  in  death, 
**  Tell  to  our  sons  how  their  fathers  have  died  ;" 
Nerveless  the  iron  hand, 
Raised  for  its  native  land, 
Lies  by  the  weapon  that  gleams  at  its  side. 

Over  the  hill-sides  the  wild  knell  is  tolling. 

From  their  fiir  hamlets  the  yeomanry  come  ; 
As  through  the  storm-clouds  the  thunder-bnnt 
rolling. 
Circles  the  b^t  of  the  mostering-drum. 
Fast  on  the  soldier's  path 
Darken  the  waves'of  wrath  ; 
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Long  have  they  gathered  and  loud  shall  they  fiiU  ; 
Red  glares  the  musket's  flash, 
Sharp  rings  the  rifle's  crash, 

Biasing  and  clanging  fh>m  thicket  and  wall. 

Gayly  the  plume  of  the  horseman  was  dancing. 
Never  to  shadow  his  cold- brow  again  ; 

Proudly  at  morning  the  war-steed  was  prancing, 
Reeking  and  panting  he  droops  on  the  rein  ; 
Pale  is  the  lip  of  scorn. 
Voiceless  the  trumpet  horn, 

Tom  is  the  silken-fringed  red  cross  on  high  ; 
Many  a  belted  breast 
Low  on  the  turf  shall  rest. 

Ere  the  dark  hunters  the  herd  have  passed  by. 

Snow-girdled  crags  where  the  hoarse  wind  is 
raving. 
Rooks  where  the  weary  floods  murmur  and  wail. 
Wilds  where  the  fern  by  the  furrow  is  waving. 
Reeled  with  the  echoes  that  rode  on  the  gale ; 
Far  as  the  tempest  thrills 
Over  the  darkened  hills, 
Far  as  the  sunshine  streams  over  the  plain, 
Roused  by  the  tyrant  band. 
Woke  all  the  mighty  land. 
Girded  for  battle,  /rom  mountain  to  main. 

Green  be  the  graves  where  her  martyrs  are  lying ! 
Shroudless  and  tombless  they  sunk  to  their  rest. 
While  o'er  their  ashes  the  starry  fold  flying 
Wraps  theproud  eagle  they  roused  firom  his  nest 
Borne  on  her  northern  pine, 
liong  o'er  the  foaming  brine. 
Spread  her  broi^  banner  to  storm  and  to  mm  ; 
Heaven  keep  her  ever  free, 
.  Wide  as  o'er  land  and  sea 
Floats  the  fahr  emblem  her  heroes  have  won. 
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Tnm  the  National 
APRIL. 

BT  J.  o.  WHrrnsB. 

The  Spring  ooraes  slofrly  op  this  way. 

Cbhistabbl. 

'T 18  the  noon  of  spring-time,  but  never  a  bird 
In  the  wind-shaken  elm  or  maple  is  heard  ; 
For  green  meadow  g^rasses,  wiae  levels  of  snow, 
And  blowing  of  dnfts  where  the  crocus  should 

blow. 
Where  wind-flower  and  violet,  amber  and  white. 
By  south-sloping  brook-«des  should  smile  in  the 

light. 
O'er  the  oold  winter  beds  of  their  late  waking 

roots, 
The  frosty  flake  eddies,  the  ice-crystal  shoots  ; 
And,  longing  for  light  under  wind-driven  heaps. 
Bound  the  holes  of  the  pine  wood,  the  ground 

laurel  creeps 
Unkissed  of  the  sunshine,  unbaptized  of  showers. 
With  buds  scarcely  swelled,  which  should  burst 

into  flowers  ! 

We  wait  for  thy  coming,  sweet  ^fnnd  of  the  South  ! 
The  touch  of  thy  light  wings,  the  kiss  of  thy 

mouth ; 
For  the  yearly  Evangel  thou  bearest  from  God, 
Besurrection  and  life  to  the  graves  of  the  sod. 
Up  our  long  river  valley  for  days  has  not  ceased 
The  wail  and  the  shriek  of  the  bitter  North-east, 
Baw  and  chill,  as  if  winnowed  through  ices  and 

snow. 
All  the  way  from  the  land  of  the  wild  Esquimau. 
Oh,  soul  of  the  spring-time !  its  balm  and  its 

breath, 
0,  light  of  its  darkness,  and  light  of  its  death  ! 
Why  wait  we  thy  coming  ?    Why  linger  so  long 
The  warmth  of  thy  breathing,  the  voice  of  thy 

song? 
Beuew  the  great  miracle !    Let  us  behold 
The  stone  from  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre  rolled. 
And  Nature,  like  Lazarus,  rise  as  of  old  ! 
Let  our  faith,  which  in  darkness  and  coldness  has 

lun. 
Awake  wiUi  the  warmth  and  the   brightness 

agun. 
And  in  blooming  of  flower,  and  budding  of  tree, 
The  symbols  and  type  of  our  destiny  see  — 
The  life  of  the  spring-time,  the  life  of  the  whole. 
And,  as  sun  to  the  sleeping  earth,  love  to  the 

soul! 


From  the  Atlas. 

Evert  one,  at  some  period  of  life,  has  felt 
the  utter  futility  of  decid^g  that  any  place, 
no  matter  how  much  present  happiness  arises 
from  its  proximity,  will  be  always  attractive. 
Soone  domestio  calamity  renders  an  apartment, 
onoe  redolent  of  jot  and  Touthful  pleasure, 
the  darkest  spot  in  tne  whole  mansion,  and  we 
turn  away  nom  the  door  with  a  shudder, 
where,  in  other  days,  we  entered  with  a  light 
heurt  and  a  aong  on  oar  lips.  A  trifle  will 
sometimes  strip  a  scene  of  great  natural  beauty 
of  all  its  elories,  and  hang  dark  clouds  where 
only  BonBtune  haa  lingerad.    The  following 


poem  is  descriptive  of  an  incident  in  the  expe- 
rience of  some  friends  of  the  writer — an 
experience,  or  one  of  a  similar  nature,  quite 
common  to  all. 

THE  LITTLE  HAND. 

Our  hut  was  near  the  ocean  marge. 
One  summer  many  a  year  ago. 

Where,  all  around,  the  huge  rocks  plunged 
Their  giant  forms  in  deeps  below. 

We  used  to  see  the  sun  go  down 
The  watery  western  skies  afiur. 

And  hail,  with  eager,  childish  joy. 
The  light  of  every  new-bom  star. 

Along  the  beach,  among  the  cli£b, 
Our  days  in  pastime  seemed  to  glide. 

As  if  the  hours  were  made  to  mark 
The  ebb  and  flow  of  ocea|i*s  tide. 

We  said  :  *'  Till  all  our  locks  are  gray. 
Each  year  in  June  we  *11  hither  roam. 

And  pitch  our  tent — no  other  spot 
Shall  be  our  life-long  summer  home." 

One  mom  we  strolled  along  the  shore. 
To  watch  the  waves  come  rolling  in  ; 

The  night  had  been  a  night  of  fear. 
Of  thunder  crash,  and  tempest  <Un, 

In  glee  we  sang  our  ocean  songs, 
Ab  on  we  moved  across  the  sand — 

**  What 's  that  among  the  salt  sea-weed  ?'* 
A  little,  helpless  human  hand  ! 

Weput  the  cold,  wet  grass  aside, 
The  gathering  surf  we  brushed  away. 

And  there,  in  pallid  death's  embrace, 
A  ship  wrecked  child  extended  lay. 

We -took  it  ftt>m  the  murderous  wave. 
Looked  once  upon  the  storm-soared  eyes. 

Thai  scooped  a  grave  where  waters  moan. 
And  oft  the  wailing  sea-bird  flies. 

The  charm  had  fled  —  the  hut,  the  dijf. 
The  beach,  so  often  wandered  o'er, 

Were  poisoned  by  a  lifeless  hand  — 
We  went — and  we  returned  no  more  ! 


ON  HARMONY. 

Wm»  whispering  winds  do  softly  steal 
With  creeping  passion  through  the  heart 
And  when  at  every  touch  we  foel 
Our  pulses  beat,  and  bear  a  part ; 

When  threads  can  make 

A  heart-string  quake ; 

Philosoi^y 

Will  scarce  deny 
The  soul  can  melt  in  Harmony. 

0  lull  me,  lull  me,  charming  air. 
My  sense  is  rocked  with  wonders  sweet ; 
Like  snow  on  wool  thy  foUings  are, 
Soft,  like  spirit's,  are  thy  feet. 

Grief  who  need  foar, 

That  hath  an  ear  ?  — 

Down  let  him  .lie. 

And  slumbering  die. 
And  ehange  his  soul  for  harmony. 
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1.  7^  Paris  Sketch  Book.    By  Michasl  An^ 

GELO  TlTMARSH.      2  YOltT. 

2.  Comic  ^Taks  and  Sketches,    By  M.  A.  Tit- 

marsh.    2to19.     1841. 

3.  The  Irish  Sketch  Book.    By  M.  A.  Titxarsh. 

2  vols.     1843. 

4.  Vanity  Fair.    2  vols.     1848. 

5.  Pendennis.    2  vols.     1850. 
0.  The  Book  of  Snobs.     1848. 

7.  The  History  of  Henry  Esmond,  Esq.    Writ- 
ten  by  Himself.     3  vols.     1852. 

Five  years  ago,  in  dedicating  the  second 
edition  of  **  Jane  Eyre"  to  the  author  of 
*'  Vanity  Fair,"  Currer  Bell  spoke  of  him 
thus  :  —  **  Why  have  I  alluded  to  this  man  ? 
I  have  alluded  to  him,  reader,  because  1 
think  I  see  in  him  an  intellect  profounder 
and  more  unique  than  his  contemporaries 
have  yet  recojgnized ;  because  I  regard  him 
as  the  first  social  regenerator  of  the  day  —  as 
the  very  master  of  that  working  corps  who 
would  restore  to  rectitude  the  warpedT system 
of  things ;  because  I  think  no  commentator 
on  his  writings  has  yet  found  the  comparison 
that  suits  him,  the  terms  which  rightly  char- 
acterize his  talent.  They  say  he  is  like  Field- 
ing; they  talk  of  his  wit,  humor,  comic 
powers.  He  resembles  fielding  as  an  eagle 
does  a  vulture ;  Fielding  comd  stoop  on 
carrion,  but  Thackeray  never  does.  His  wit 
is  bright,  his  humor  attractive,  but  both  bear 
the  same  relation  to  his  serious  genius  that 
the  mere  lambent  sheet-lightning,  playing 
under  the  edge  of  cthe  summer-doud,  does  to 
the  electric  death-spark  hid  in  its  womb." 
When  this  was  written,  Mr.  Thackeray  was 
not  the  popular  favorite  he  has  siuce  become. 
He  counts  readers  now.  by  hundreds,  where 
then  lie  only  counted  tens.  In  those  days, 
Currer  Beirs  panegyric  was  pronounced  ex- 
travagant by  many  who  now,  if  they  do  not 
echo,  will  at  least  scarcely  venture  to  dispute 
it ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  up  to 
the  present  time,  full  justice  has  been  done 
by  any  of  Mr.  Thackeray*s  critics  to  the  pe- 
culiar eenius  of  the  man,  or  to  the  purpose 
with  which  his  later  books  have  been  written. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  to  the  Press  that  he  owes 
the  appreciation  which  it  is  probable  he  values 
most.^  Its  praise  has  g^ierally  been  coup- 
led with  censure  for  what  has  occupied  his 
most  deliberate  thought,  and  been  conceived 
with  the  most  earnest  purpose.  While  it 
has  extolled  his  wit,  his  keen  eye,  his  graphic 
style,  his  trenchant  sarcasm,  his  power  of 
exposing  cant  and  Pharisaism  in  all  its 
phases,  it  has,  at  the  same  time,  been  loud 
in  its  outcry  against  the  writer *s  cynicism 
and  want  of  faith,  the  absence  of  heroism 
and  elevation  in  his  characters  —  the  foibles 
ofallhifl  womeui  the  yices  of  all  his  men. 


Enough,  and  more  than  enough,  has  been 
said  and  written  upon  these  points;  but 
amone  a  large  section  of  his  readers  it  has 
lone  been  felt,  that  it  may  not  have  been 
without  a  purpose  that  Mr.  Thackeray  has 
never  endowea  his  characters  with  ostenta- 
tions heroic  virtues,  or  dwelt  much  on  the 
brighter  aspects  of  humanity  ;  that  his  most 
unsparing  ridicule,  and  his  most  pungent 
delineations  of  human  folly  or  vice,  are  not 
tinged  by  the  sour  humors  of  the  cynic  or 
misanthrope,  but  that,  through  his  harshest 
tones,  there  may  be  heard  the  sweet  under- 
notes  of  a  nature  kindly  and  loving,  and  a 
heart  warm  and  unspoiled,  full  of  sympathy 
for  goodness  and  alt  siaiple  worth,  and  of 
reverence  for  all  unafi*ected  greatness. 

Not  many  years  ago,  when  reputations 
which  are  now  eflS)te  were  at  their  zenith,  a 
pen  was  busy  in  our  periodical  literature,  in 
which  the  presence  of  a  power  was  felt  by 
those  who  watched  that  literature,  which 
seemed  only  to  want  happier  circumstances 
to  develop  into  forms  worthy  of  a  permanent 
place  among  English  classics.  Under  many 
patronymics,  its  graphic  sketches  and  original 
views  were  ushered  into  the  world.  The  im- 
mortal Yellowplush,  the  James  de-la-Pluche 
of  a  later  date,  the  vivacious  George  Fitz- 
boodle,  the  versatile  Michael  Angelo  Tit- 
marsh,  were  names  well-known  and  prized 
within  a  limited  circle.  In  Mr.  Thackeray's 
lucubrations  under  all  these  pseudonyms, 
there  was  a  freshness  and  force,  a  truthful- 
ness of  touch,  a  shrewdness  of  perception,  and 
a  freedom  from  conventionalism,  wdether  in 
thought  or  expression,  which  argued  in  their 
originator  something  more  akin  to  genius  than 
to  mere  talent.  Here  was  a  man  who  looked 
below  the  surface  of  things,  taking  nothing 
for  eranted,  and  shrinking  from  no  scrutiny 
of  numan  motives,  however  painful;  who 
saw  clearly  and  felt  deeply,  and  who  spoke 
out  his  thought  manfully  and  well.  In  an. 
aj^  of  pretence,  he  had  the  ooura^  to  be 
simple.  To  strip  sentimentalism  of  its  frip< 
pery,  pretension  of  its  tinsel,  vanity  of  its 
masks,  and  humbus  literary  and  social  of  its 
disguises,  appeared  to  be  the  vocation  of  this 
graphic  satirist.  The  time  gave  him  work 
to  do  in  abundance,  and  manifestly  neither 
skill  nor  will  were  wanting  in  him  for  the 
task.  Beet  of  all,  he  did  not  look  down  upon 
his  fellow-men  from  those  heights  of  contempt 
and  scorn,  which  make  satirists  commonly  the 
most  hateful  as  well  as  the  most  profitless  of 
writers.  The  hand  that  was  mailed  to  smite 
had  an  inward  side  soft  to  caress.  He  claimed 
no  superiority,  arrogated  for  himself  no  pecu* 
liar  exemption  from  the  vices  and  follies  he 
satirized ;  he  had  his  own  mind  to  clear  of  cant 
as  well  as  his  neighbors*,  and  professed  to 
know  their  weak  side  only  through  a  con- 
BciousnesB  of  his  own. .  Just  as  he  proclaimad 
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himself  as  Mr.  Snob,  par  excellence y  when 
writbg  of  the  uniyersal  snobbishness  ofsocietj 
at  a  Liter  date,  so  in  the  '*  Confessions  of 
Pitzboodle,"  or  *•  The  Yeliowplush  Papers/' 
lie  made  no  parade  of  being  one  whit  wiser, 
pnrer,  or  more  disinterested  than  other  people. 
Relentless  of  foppery,  falsehood,  and  rascality, 
however  ingenioasfy  smoothed  over  or  con- 
cealed, he  was  not  prone  to  sneer  at  frailty, 
where  it  laid  no  claim  to  strength,  or  folly 
where  it  made  no  pretence  of  wisdom.  The 
vices  of  our  modern  social  life  were  the  stand- 
ing marks  for  the  shafts  of  his  ridicule,  but 
here  and  there,  across  his  pages,  there  shot 

fleams  of  a  more  pleasing  light,  which  showed 
ow  eagerly  the  lynx-eyed  observer  hailed 
the  presence  of  goodness  and  candor,  and  gen- 
erosity, whenever  they  crossed  his  path. 

That  ho  may,  in  those  days,  have  thought 
them  rarer  than  his  subsequent  experience  has 
proved,  is  more  than  probable  ;  and,  indeed, 
this  circumstance  gave  to  many  of  his  earlier 
sketches  a  depth  of  shade,  which  leaves  an 
impression  on  the  mind  all  the  more  painful, 
from  the  terrible  force  with  which  the  tints 
are  dashed  in.  No  man  ever  sketched  the 
varieties  of  scoundrelism  or  folly  with  more 
force  than  Yeliowplush  or  Fitzboodle,  but  we 
cannot  move  long  among  fools  and  acoundrels 
without  dis^st.  In  these  sketches,  the 
shadows  of  life  are  too  little  relieved  for  them 
to  be  either  altogether  true  to  nature,  or 
tolerable  as  works  of  art.  We  use  them  as 
studies  of  character,  but,  this  purpose  served, 
are  fain  to  pnt  them  aside  forever  afler. 
Hence,  no  doubt,  it  was  that  these  vigorous 
sketches,  at  the  time  they  appeared,  missed 
the  popularity  which  was  being  won  by  far 
infenur  works ;  and  hence,  too,  they  will 
never  become  popular  even  among  those 
whom  Mr.  Thackeray's  subsequent  writings 
have  made  his  warmest  admirers.  Bring 
them  to  the  touchstone  whose  test  all  delinea- 
tions of  life  must  bear,  to  be  worthy  of  lasting 
repute  —  the  approval  of  a  woman  s  mind  and 
taste  —  and  they  are  at  once  found  to  fail. 
Men  will  read  them,  and  smile  or  ponder  as 
they  road,  and,  it  may  be,  reap  lessons  useful 
&r  aller  needs ;  but  a  woman  Uiys  down  the 
book,  feeling  that  it  deals  with  characters  and 
situations,  real  perhaps,  but  which  she  can 
gain  nothing  by  contemplating.  No  word, 
image,  or  suggestion,  indeed,  is  there  to  offend 
her  modesty  —  for,  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Thack- 
eiay  in  all  his  writings  has  shown  that  rever- 
ence for  womanhood  and  youth,  which  satir- 
ists have  not  of^n  maintained  ; —  but^ust  as 
there  are  many  things  in  life  which  it  is  best 
not  rto  know,  so  in  these  inctures  of  tainted 
humanity  there  is  much  to  startle  the  faith, 
and  to  disquiet  the  fancy,  without  being 
Atoned  for  by  any  commensurate  advantage. 
With  what  admirable  force,  for  example,  are 
ill  ttin  eharacten  etched  in  Yeliowplush 's 


'*  Amours  of  Mr.  Deuceaco !"  The  Hon. 
Algernon  Percy  Deuceace  himself —  his  amia- 
ble father,  the  £arl  of  Crabs,  Mr.  Blewitt  — 
where  in  literature  shall  we  find  such  a  trio  of 
scoundrels,  so  distinct  in  their  outlines,  so  un- 
mistakably true  in  all  their  tints  ?  How  perfect 
too,  as  portraits,  are  Dawkins,  the  pigeon,  of 
whom  JDeuoeace  and  Blewitt,  well-trained 
hawks,  make  so  summary  a  meal,  and  Lady 
Griffin,  the  young  widow  of  Sir  George  Griffin, 
K.C.B.,  and  her  ugly  step-daughter  Matilda ! 
No  one  can  question  the  probability  of  all  the 
incidents  of  the  story.  Such  things  are  hap- 
pening every  day.  Young  fools  like  Dawkins 
bill  among  thieves  like  Deuceace  and  Blewitt, 
and  the  same  game  of  matrimonial  speculation 
is  being  played  daily,  which  is  played  with 
such  notable  results  by  Deuceace  and  Miss 
Matilda  Griffin.  The  accomplished  swindler 
is  ever  and  anon  caught  like  him,  the  fond 
silly  woman  as  constantly  awakened  like  her, 
out  of  an  insane  dream,  to  find  herself  the 
slave  of  cowardice  and  brutality.  Yillany  so 
cold,  so  polished,  so  armed  at  all  points,  as 
that  of  tne  Earl  of  Crubs,  is  more  rare  ;  but 
men  learn  by  bitter  experience,  that  there  are 
in  society  rascals  equally  agreeable  and  equally 
unredeemed.  There  is  no  vulgar  daubing  in 
the  portraiture  of  all  these  worthies ;  — the 
lines  are  all  true  as  life  itself,  and  bitten  into 
the  page  as  it  were  with  vitriol.  Every  touch 
bears  the  trace  of  a  master's  hand,  and  yet 
what  man  ever  cared  to  return  to  the  book, 
what  woman  ever  got  through  it  without  a 
sensation  of  humiliation  and  disgust  ?  Both 
would  wish  to  believe  the  writer  untrue  to 
nature,  if  they  could ;  both  would  willingly 
forego  the  exhibition  of  what,  under  tne 
aspect  in  which  it  is  here  shown,  is  truly 
*'  that  hideous  sight,  a  naked  human  heart." 
Of  all  Mr.  Thackeray's  books  this  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  open  to  the  charge  of  sneering 
cynicism,  and  yet  even  here  glimpses  of  that 
stem  but  deep  pathos  are  to  be  found,  of 
which  Mr.  Thackeray  has  since  proved  him- 
self so  great  a  master.  We  can  even  now 
remember  the  mingled  sensation  of  shudder^ 
ing  pity  and  horror,  with  which  the  conclusion 
of  this  story  years  ago  impressed  us.  Deuceace, 
expecting  an  immense  fortune  with  Miss  Matil- 
da Griffin,  who,  on  her  part,  believes  him  to  be 
in  possession  of  a  fine  income,  marries  her ;  — 
the  marriage  having  been  managed  by  his 
fi&tber,  the  ^rl  of  Crabs,  in  order  that  he 
may  secure  Lady  Griffin  for  himself,  with  all 
^liss  Griffin's  fortune,  which  falls  to  her 
ladyship,  in  the  event  of  Matilda  marrying 
without  her  consent.  Lady  Griffin  has  pre- 
yiously  reven^d  herself  for  the  Honorable 
AJgemon's  slight  of  her  own  attachment  to 
him,  b^  involving  him  in  a  duel  with  a  French- 
man, m  which  he  loses  his  right  hand.  The 
marriage  once  concluded,  Deuceace  and  hit 
wife  wi  their  matoai  mistake,  and  the  pexmi- 
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loss  pair,  on  appealing  for  aid  to  the  Earl  of 
Craba  and  bis  new-made  wife,  are  ipurned 
with  remorBeless  contempt.  What  ensues, 
let  Mr.  Yellowpliash  tell  in  his  own  peculiar 
style : — 

About  three  months  after,  when  the  season 
was  beginning  at  Paris,  and  the  autumn  lea6 
was  on  the  ground,  my  lord,  my  lady,  me  and 
Mortimer,  were  taking  a  stroal  on  the  Boddy 
BaloDg,  the  carridge  driiring  on  slowly  ahead, 
and  us  as  happy  as  posbill,  sdmiring  the  pleasnt 
woods,  and  the  golden  sunset 

My  lord  was  ezpayshating  to  my  lady  upon 
the  exquizet  beauty  of  the  sean,  and  pouriug 
forth  a  host  of  butifle  and  virtuous  sentament 
sootable  to  the  hour.  It  was  dalitefle  to  hear 
liim.  *'Ah!*'  siiid  he,  "black  must  be  the 
heart,  my  love,  which  does  not  feel  the  influence 
of  a  scene  like  this  ;  gathering,  as  it  were,  from 
those  sunlit  skies  a  portion  of  their  celestial  gold, 
and  gaining  somewhat  of  heaven  with  each  pure 
draught  of  this  delicious  air  !" 

Lady  Crabs  did  not  speak,  but  prest  his  arm, 
and  looked  upwards.  Mortimer  and  I,  too,  felt 
some  of  the  infliwents  of  the  sean,  and  lent  on 
our  goold  sticks  in  silence.  The  oarridge  drew 
up  close  to  us,  and  my  lord  and  my  lady  saun- 
tered slowly  tords  it. 

Jest  at  the  place  was  a  bench,  and  on  the  bench 
sate  a  poorly  drest  woman,  and  by  her,  leaning 
against  a  tree,  was  a  man  whom  I  thought  I  *d 
sean  befor.  Ue  was  drest  in  a  shabby  blew  coat, 
with  white  seems  and  copper  buttons ;  a  torn 
hat  was  on  his  head,  and  great  quantaties  of 
matted  hair  and  whiskers  disfiggared  his  count- 
nints.    He  was  not  shaved,  and  as  pale  as  stone. 

My  lord  and  lady  didn  take  the  slightest  no- 
tice of  him,  but  past  on  to  the  carridge.  Me  and 
Mortimer  lickwise  took  <mr  places.  As  we  past, 
the  man  had  got  a  grip  of  the  woman's  shoulder, 
who  was  holding  down  her  head,  sobbing  bit- 
terly. 

No  sooner  were  my  lord  and  lady  seated,  than 
they  both,  with  igstrame  dellixy  and  good  natur, 
bust  into  a  ror  of  lafter,  peal  upon  peal,  whoop- 
ing and  screaching,  enough  to  frighten  the  even- 
ing silents. 

Denceace  turned  round.  I  see  his  face  now  — 
the  f ice  of  a  devvle  of  hell !  Fust,  he  lookt 
towards  the  carridge,  and  pointed  to  it  with  his 
maimed  arm ;  then  he  raised  -the  other,  and 
itruck  the  woman  by  hit  side,  Qhe  fell,  scream- 
ing. 

Poor  thing  !    Poor  thing ! 

There  is  a  frightful  trathfulness  in  this  pic- 
ture that  makes  the  heart  sick.  We  turn 
from  it,  as  wd  do  from  the  hideous  realities 
of  on  old  Flemish  painter,  or  from  some  dis- 
mal  revelation  in  a  police  report.  Still,  the 
author^B  power  bums  into  tne  memory  the 
image  of  that  miserable  woman,  and  his  sim- 
ple exclamation  at  the  close  tells  of  a  heart 
that  has  bled  at  the  monstrous  brutalities  to 
tho  sex,  of  which  the  secret  records  are  aw- 
fully prolific,  but  which  the  romance  writer 
rarely  ventures  to  approach.     If  we  hare 


smiled  at  the  miserable  vanity  and  weakness 
of  poor  Matilda  Griffin  before,  we  remember 
them  no  more  after  that  woful  scene. 

'*  The  Luck  of  Barry  Lyndon,"  which  ful- 
lowed  soon  after  the  appearance  of  *'  The  Yel- 
lowplush  Papers,"  was  a  little  relieved  by 
brighter  aspects  of  humanity,  but  so  little, 
that  it  can  never  be  referred  to  with  pleasure, 
despite  the  sparkling  brilliancy  of  the  narra- 
tive, and  abundant  traces  of  the  most  delight- 
ful humor.  How  completely,  in  a  sentence, 
does  Barry  convey  to  us  a  picture  of  his 
mother ! 

Often  and  often  has  she  talked  to  me  and  the 
neighbors  regarding  her  own  humility  and  piety, 
pointing  them  out  in  such  a  way',  that  I  would 
defy  the  most  obstinate  to  disbelieve  her. 

The  same  vein  of  delicate  sarcasm  runs 
throughout  the  tale,  where  every  page  is 
marked  by  that  matchless  expressiveness  and 
ease  of  style  for  which  Mr.  Thackeray  is  the 
envy  of  his  contemporaries.  The  hero  is  as 
worthless  a  scoundrel  as  ever  swindled  at 
ecartif  or  earthed  his  man  in  a  duel.  He  nar- 
rates his  own  adventures  and  rascalities  wit!) 
the  artless  niavete  of  a  man  troubled  bv  no 
scruples  of  conscience  or  misgivings  of  the 
moral  sense — a  conception  as  daring  as  the 
execution  is  admirable.  For  a  time  the  reader 
is  carried  along,  with  a  smiling  admiration 
of  the  author's  humor,  and  quiet  way  of 
bringing  into  view  the  seamy  side  of  a  num- 
ber of  respectable  shams ;  but  when  ho  finds 
that  he  is  passed  along  from  rake  to  swindler, 
from  gambler  to  rufl£in  —  that  the  men  lie, 
cheat,  and  cpg  the  dice,  and  that  tho  women 
intrigue,  or  £ink  brandy  in  their  tea,  or  are 
fatuous  fools,  the  atmosphere  becomes  oppres- 
sive, and  even  the  brilliancy  of  the  wit  begins 
to  pall.  Yet  there  are  passages  in  ibis  storv, 
and  sketches  of  character^  which  Mr.  Thack- 
eray has  never  surpassed.  Had  these  been 
only  mingled  with  some  pictures  of  people 
not  either  hateful  for  wickedness  or  despicaole 
for  weakness,  and  in  whom  we  could  have 
felt  a  cordial  interest,  the  tale  might  have 
won  for  its  author  much  of  tho  popularity 
which  he  must  have  seen,  with  no  small 
chagrin,  carried  off  by  men  altogether  unfit 
to  cope  with  him  in  originality  or  power. 

There  is  always  apparent  in  Mr.  Thack- 
eray's works  80  much  natural  kindliness,  so 
true  a  sympathy  with  goodness,  that  only 
some  bitter  and  unfortuniate  experiences  can 
explain,  as  it  seems  to  as,  the  tendency  offals 
mind  at  this  period  to  present  human  nature 
in  its  least  ennobling  aspects.  Whenever  the 
man  himself  speaks  out  in  the  first  person,  as 
in  his  pleasant  books  of  trawl —  his  '*  Irish 
Sketch  Book,"  and  his  **  Journey  from  Corn- 
hill  to  Cairo"  —  he  shows  so  little  of  the 
cynic,  or  the  melancholy  Jaques  —  finds  so 
hearty  a  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  all 
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simple  pleoBures,  and  so  cordiallj  recognizes 
idl  social  worth  and  all  elevation  of  character, 
as  to  create  sarprise  that  he  should  have  taken 
to  little  pains  in  his  Gctions  to  delineate  good 
or  lofty  natures.  That  this  arose  from  no 
want  of  love  for  his  fellow-men,  or  of  admi- 
ration for  the  power  which,  by  depicting  good- 
ness, self-sacrifice,  and  greatness,  inspires 
men  with  something  of  these  qaalities,  is  ob- 
vious —  for  even  at  the  time  when  he  was 
writing  those  sketches  to  which  we  have  ad- 
verted, Mr.  Thackeray's  pen  was  recording, 
with  delightful  cordiality,  the  praises  of  his 
ereat  rival,  Dickens,  for  these  very  excel- 
lences, the  absence  of  which  in  his  own  writ- 
ings is  their  sreatost  drawback.  It  is  thus 
he  wrote  in  I'ebruary,  1844,  of  Dickens' 
«» Christmas  Carol."  We  quote  from  *'*  Fra- 
ser's  Magazine." 

And  now  there  is  but  one  book  left  in  the  box, 
the  smallest  one,  but  oh  !  how  much  the  best  of 
all. .  It  is  the  work  of  the  master  of  all  the  Eng- 
lish humorists  now  alive  ;  the  young  man  who 
came  and  took  his  place  calmly  at  the  head  of 
the  whole  tribe,  and  who  has  kept  it  Think  of 
aU  we  owe  Mr.  Dickens  since  those  half-dozen 
years,  the  store  of  happy  hours  that  he  has  made 
us  pass,  the  kindly  and  pleasant  companions 
whom  he  has  introduced  to  us  ;  the  harmless 
laughter,  the  generous  wit,  the  fhink,  manly, 
human  love  which  he  has  taught  us  to  feel ! 
Every  month  of  those  years  has  brought  us  some 
kind  token  fh>m  this  delightful  genius.  His 
books  may  have  lost  in  art,  perhaps,  but  could 
we  aflford  to  wait?  Since  the  days  when  the 
Spectator  was  produced  by  a  man  of  kindred 
mind  and  temper,  what  books  have  appeared  that 
have  taken  so  affectionate  a  hold  of  the  English 
public  OS  these?  They  have  made  millions  of 
rich  and  poor  happy ;  they  might  have  been 
locked  up  for  nine  years,  doubtless,  and  pruned 
here  and  there,  and  improved  (which  I  doubt), 
but  where  would  h^ve  been  the  reader's  benefit 
all  this  time,  while  the  author  was  elaborating 
his  performance?  Would  the  communion  be- 
tween the  writer  and  the  public  have  been  what 
it  is  now  —  something  continual,  confidential, 
something  like  personal  affection  ?  .  .  .  . 

Who  can  listen  to  objections  regarding  such  a 
book  as  this  ?  It  seems  to  me  a  national  benefit, 
and  to  every  man  or  woman  who  reads  it  a  per- 
sonal kindness.  The  last  two  people  I  heard 
speak  of  it  were  women  ;  neither  knows  the  other 
•or  the  author,  and  both  said,  by  way  of  criticism, 

•*  God  bless  him  !" As  for  Tiny  Tim, 

there  is  a  certain  passage  in  the  book  regarding 
that  young  gentleman  about  which  a  man  should 
hardly  venture  to  speak  in  print  or  in  public,  any 
more  than  he  would  of  any  other  affections  of  his 

Erivate  heart.  There  is  not  a  reader  in  England 
ut  that  little  creature  will  be  a  bond  of  union 
between  the  author  and  him  ;  and  he  will  say  of 
Charles  Dickens*,  as  the  woman  just  now,  <*  God 
bless  him  !"  What  a  fueling  is  this  for  a  writer 
to  be  able  to  inspure,  and  what  a  reward  to  reap  ! 

In  a  writer  who  felt  and  wrote  ihos^  it  was 


most  strange  to  find  no  eflfort  made  to  link 
hijnself  to  the  affections  of  his  readers  by 
some  portraiture,  calculated  to  take  hold  of 
their  nearts,  and  to  be  remembered  with  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  and  love  !  Whatever  Mr. 
Thackeray's  previous  experiences  may  have 
been,  however  his  faith  in  human  goodness 
ma^  have  been  shaken,  the  very  influences 
which  he  hero  recognizes  of  such  a  writer  as 
Dickens  must  have  taught  him  how  much 
there  is  in  his  fellow-men  that  is  neither 
weak  nor  wicked,  and  how  many  sunny  and 
hopeful  aspects  our  common  life  presents  to 
lighten  even  the  saddest  heart. 

The  salutary  influence  of  Dickens'  spirit 
may,  indeed,  w  tmoed  in  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Thackeray  aboat  this  period,  tampering  the 
bitterness  of  his  sarcasm,  and  suggestipg 
more  pleasing  views  of  human  nature.  The 
genius  of  the  men  is,  however,  as  diverse  as 
can  well  be  conceived.  The  mind  of  the  one 
is  as  hopeful  as  it  is  loving.  That '  of  the 
other,  not  less  loving,  though  less  expansive 
in  its  love,  is  constitutionally  unhopeful.  We 
smile  at  folly  with  the  one  ;  the  other  makes 
us  smile,  indeed,  but  he  makes  us  think  too. 
The  one  sketehes  humors  and  eccentricities 
which  are  the  casualties  of  character ;  the 
other  paints  choraoters  in  their  essence,  and 
with  a  living  truth  which  will  be  recognized  a 
hundred  years  hence  as  much  as  now.  Dick- 
ens' serious  characters,  for  the  most  part, 
relish  of  melodramatic  extravagance ;  there 
is  no  mistake  about  Thackeray's  being  from 
the  life.  Dickens'  sentiment,  whieh,  when 
eood,  is  good  in  the  first  class,  is  frequently 
for-fetehed  and  pitehed  in  an  unnatural  key 
—  his  pathos  elaborated  by  the  artifices  ot 
the  practised  writer.  Thackeray's  sentiment, 
rarely  indulged,  is  never  otherwise  than  gen- 
uine ;  his  pathos  is  unforced,  and  soes  to  the 
roots  of  the  heart.  The  style  of  Dickens, 
originally  lucid,  and  departing  firom  directness 
ana  simplicity  only  to  bo  amusingly  quaint, 
soon  became  vicious,  affected,  and  obscure : 
that  of  Thaclceray  has  always  been  manly 
and  transparent,  presenting  his  ideas  in  the 
very  fittest  garb.  Dickens'  excellence  springs 
from  his  heart,  to  whose  promptings  he  trusts 
himself  with  an  unshrinking  faith  that  kin- 
dles a  reciprocal  enthosiasm  in  his  readers : 
there  is  no  want  of  heart  in  Thackeray,  but 
its  utterances  are  timorous  and  few,  and  held 
in  check  bv  the  predominance  of  intellectual 
energy  and  the  habit  of  reflection.  Thackenty 
keeps  the  realities  of  life  always  before  his 
eyes ;  Dickens  wanders  frequently  into  the 
realms  of  imagination,  and,  if  at  times  he 
only  brings  back,  especially  of  late,  fantastio 
and  unnatural  beings,  we  must  not  foiget, 
that  he  has  added  to  literature  some  of  its 
most  beautiful  ideals.  When  he  moves  as  to 
laughter,  the  laughter  is  broad  and  joyous ; 
when  he  bathes  the  cheek  in  tears,  he  leaves 
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in  the  heart  the  suDshine  of  a  bright  after-hope, 
l^he  mirth  whioh  Thackeray  pioves  rarely  passes 
beyond  a  smile,  and  his  pathos,  while  it  leaves 
the  eye  unmoistened,  too  often  makes  the  heart 
«ad  to  the  core,  and  leares  it  so.  Both  ore 
«atiriste  of  the  vices  of  the  social  system ; 
but  the  one  would  rally  us  into  amendment, 
the  other  takes  us  straight  up  to  the  flaw,  and 
compels  us  to  admit  it.  Our  fancy  merely  is 
amused  by  Dickens,  and  this  often  when  he 
means  to  satirixe  some  grave  vice  of  character 
or  the  defects  of  a  tyrannous  system.  It  is 
never  so  with  Thackeray :  he  forces  Ifche  mind 
to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  his  picture,  and 
to  take  the  lesson  home.  Dickens  seeks  to 
omend  the  heart  by  depicting  virtue  ;  Thack- 
eray seeks  to  achieve  the  same  end  by  expos- 
ing" vice.  Both  are  great  moralists  ;  but  it  is 
absurd  to  class  them  as  belonging  to  one 
school.  In  matter  and  in  manner  they  are  so 
thoroughlv  unlike,  that  when  we  find  tiiis 
done,  as  by  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  in  the  re- 
view of  the  literature  of  the  present  centuiy 
in  his  "  History  of  Europe,'*  we  can  only  at- 
tribute the  mistake  to  a  limited  acquaintance 
with  their  works.  Of  Dickens,  Sir  Archibald 
apparently  knows  something,  but  he  can 
know  little  of  )fr.  Thackeray's  writings,  to 
limit  his  merits,  as  he  does,  to  *'  talent  and 
graphic  powers,*'  and  the  ridicule  of  ephem- 
eral vices.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  qualities 
are  to  be  found  in  them  which  in  the  same 
paragraph  he  defines  as  essential  to  the  writer 
for  Listing  fame  —  *'  profound  insight  into  the 
human  heart,  condensed  power  of  expression," 
—  the  power  of  "  divine  deep  into  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  soul,  and  reaching  failings  uni- 
versal in  mankind,"  like  Juvenal,  Cervantes, 
Le  Sage,  or  Moli^. 

Sir  Archibald  comes  nearer  to  the  truth 
when  he  ascribes  to  Mr.  Thackeray  the  want 
of  imajrinative  power  and  elevation  of  thought. 
But  what  right  have  we  to  expect  to  find  the 
qualities  of  a  Raphael  in  a  Hggarth,  or  of  a 
Milton  in  a  Fielding?  If  genius  exercises  its 
peculiar  gifts  to  pure  ends,  we  are  surely  not 
entitled  to  ask  for  more,  or  to  measure  it  by 
an  inapplicable  standard.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied chat  Mr.  Thackeray's  ideas  of  excellence, 
as  they  appear  in  his  books,  are  low,  and  that 
there  IS  little  in  them  to  elevate  the  imagina- 
tion, or  to  fire  the  heart  with  noble  impulses. 
His  vocation  does  not  lie  peculiarly  in  this 
direction ;  and  he  would  have  been  false  to 
himself  had  he  simulated  an  exaltation  of 
-fientiment  whioh  was  foreign  to  his  nature.  It 
has  always  seemed  to  us,  however,  that  he  has 
scarcely  done  himself  justice  in  this  particular. 
Traces  may  be  seen  in  his  writings  of  a  latent 
enthusiasm,  and  a  fervent  admiration  for 
beauty  and  worth,  overUud  by  a  crast  of  cold 
distrustfulness,  which  we  hope  to  see  give  way 
before  happier  experiences,  and  a  mote  extend- 
ed range  of  observation.    To  find  the  good  and 


true  in  life,  one  must  believe  heartily  in  both. 
Men  who  shut  up  their  own  hearts  in  scepti- 
cism are  apt  to  freeze  the  fountains  of  human 
love  and  generosity  in  others.  Mr.  Thackeray 
must,  ere  now,  have  learned,  by  the  modt 
pleasing  of  all  proofs,  that  there  is  a  world  of 
nobleness,  loving-kindness,  purity,  and  self- 
denial  in  daily  exercise  under  the  surface  of 
that  society  whose  distempers  he  has  so  skil- 
fully probed.  The  best  movements  of  his  own 
nature,  in  his  works,  have  brought  back  to  him, 
we  doubt  not,  many  a  cordial  response,  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  him  with  a  more  cheerful 
hope,  and  a  warmer  faith  in  our  common  hu- 
manity. Indeed,  his  vmtings  abready  bear 
the  marks  of  this  salutary  influence  ;  and  it  is 
not  always  in  depicting  wickedness  or  weak- 
ness that  he  has  latterly  shown  his  greatest 
power. 

The  unpretending  character  of  Mr.  Thack- 
eray's fictions  has  no  doubt  arisen  in  a  great 
degree  from  a  desire  to  avoid  the  vices  into 
which  the  great  throng  of  recent  novelists  had 
fallen.  While  professing  to  depict  the  man- 
ners and  events  of  every-day  life,  their  works 
were,  for  the  most  part,  essentially  untrue  to 
nature.  The  men  and  women  were  shadows, 
the  motives  wide  of  the  springs  of  action  by 
which  life  is  actually  governed,  the  sentiments 
false  and  exaggerated,  the  manners  deficient 
in  local  coloring.  Imaginative  power  was  not 
wanting,  but  it  revelled  so  wildly,  that  it 
merely  stimulated  the  nerves,  and  left  no  per- 
manent impression  on  the  heart  or  understand- 
ing. £levation  of  sentiment  abounded  in  ex- 
cess, but  the  conduct  of  the  heroes  and  he- 
roines was  frequently  hard  to  square  with  the 
rules  of  morality,  or  the  precepts  of  religion. 
Bulwer's  genius  had  run  wild  in  pseudo-phi- 
losophy and  spurious  sentimentalism.  James 
was  recline  off  interminable  yarns  of  florid 
verbiage.  Mrs.  Gore's  fiicile  pen  was  reiter- 
ating the  sickening  conventionalisms  of  so- 
called  fashionable  life ;  and  Ainsworth  had 
exalted  the  scum  of  Newgate  and  Hounslow 
into  heroic  beings  of  generous  impulses  and 
passionate  souls.  Things  had  ceased  to  be 
called  by  their  right  names ;  the  principles  ot 
right  and  wrong  were  becoming  more  and 
more  confounded;  sham  sentiment,  sham 
morality,  sham  heroism,  were  everywhere 
rampant ;  and  romance-vrriters  every  day 
wandering  farther  and  farther  firom  nature 
and  truth.  Their  oharaoters  were  either 
paragons  of  excellence,  or  monsters  of  iniquity 
— grotesque  caricatures,  or  impossible  contra- 
dictions ;  and  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the 
courses  of  heaven,  were  turned  aside  to  enable 
the  authors  to  round  off  their  tales  according 
to  their  own  low  standard  of  morality  or  am- 
bition, and  narrow  conceptions  of  the  working 
of  God's  providence.  In  criticism  and  in  par- 
ody, Mr.  Thackeray  did  his  utmost  to  demol- 
ish this  vicious  state  of  things.    The  main 
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object  of  his  "  Luck  of  Btirrj  Lyndon,"  and 
bis  '*  Catharine  Ilajes/*  was  to  show  in  their 
true  colors  the  chiss  of  roeues,  ruffians,  and 
demireps,  towards  whom  the  sympathies  of 
the  public  had  been  directed  by  Bulwer, 
Ainsworth,  and  Dickens.  Mr.  Thackeray  felt 
deeply  the  injuiy  to  public  morals,  and  the 
disgrace  to  literature ,  inflicted  by  the  pervert- 
ed exercise  of  these  writers'  powers  upon  sub- 
jects which  bad  hitherto  been  wisely  confined 
tu  such  recondite  chronicles  as  ^*  The  Terrific 
Register/'  and  the  <' Newgate  Calendar." 
Never  was  antidote  more  required ;  and  the 
instinct  of  truth,  which  uniformly  guides  Mr. 
Thackeray's  pen,  stamped  his  pictures  with 
the  hues  of  a  ghastly  reality.  Public  taste, 
however,  rejected  the  genuine  article,  and  re- 
joiced in  the  counterfeit.  The  philosophical 
cut-throat,  or  the  sentimental  Magdalene, 
were  more  piquant  than  the  low-browed  ruf- 
fian of  the  condemned  cell,  or  the  vulgar  Circe 
of  Shbe-lane ;  and  until  the  mad  fit  had  spent 
itsell  in  the  exhaustion  of  a  false  excitement, 
the  public  ear  was  deaf  to  the  remonstrances 
of  its  caustic  monitor. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  literature  of  New- 
gate, as  it  was  well  named,  that  he  found 
matter  for  reproof  and  reformation.  He  bad 
looked  too  earnestly  and  closely  at  life,  and  its 
issues,  not  to  see  tliat  the  old  and  easy  man- 
'  ner  of  the  novelist  in  distributing  what  is 
CEilled  poetical  justice,  and  lodging  his  fiivor- 
ites  in  a  haven  of  common-place  comfort  at 
the  close  of  some  improbable  game  of  cross- 
purposes,  had  little  in  common  with  the 
actual  course  of  things  in  the  world,  and  could 
convey  little  either  to  instruct  the  understand- 
ing, to  school  the  aflections,  or  to  strengthen 
the  will.  At  the  close  of  his  "  Barry  Lyn- 
don," we  find  his  views  on  this  matter  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  words :  — 

There  is  something  naive  and  simple  in  that 
time-honored  style  of  novel-writine,  by  whioh 
Prlnoe  Prettyman,  at  the  end  of  his  adventures,  is 
put  in  possession  of  every  worldly  prosperity,  as  he 
nas  been  endowed  with  every  mental  and  bodily 
exoellence  previously.  The  novelist  thinks  that 
he  can  do  no  more  for  his  darling  hero  than  to 
make  him  a  lord.  Is  it  not  a  poor  standard  that 
of  the  tummum  bonum  f  The  greatest  good  in 
lift  is  not  to  be  a  lord,  perhaps  not  even  to  be 
happy.  Poverty,  illness,  a  humpback,  may  be 
rewards  and  conditions  of  good,  as  well  as  that 
bodily  prosperity  whioh  all  of  us  unconsciously 
set  up  for  worship. 

With  these  views,  it  was  natural  that  in 
hu  first  work  of  magnitude,  **  Vanity  Fair," 
Mr.  Thackeray  should  strike  out  a  course 
which  might  well  startle  those  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  old  routine  of  caterers  for 
the  circulating  libraries.  The  press  had  al- 
ready teemed  with  so  many  heroes  of  unex- 
ceptionable attractions,  personal  and  mental 
— -  so  many  heroines,  in  whom  the  existence 


of  human  frailty  had  been  altogether  ignored  ; 
we  had  been  so  drenched  with  fine  writing 
and  poetical  sensibility,  that  he  probably 
thought  a  little  wholesome  abstinence  in  all 
these  respects  might  not  be  unprofitable.  He 
plainly  had  no  ambition  to  go  on  feeding  the 
public  complacency  with  pictures  of  life,  from 
which  nothine  was  to  be  learned  —  which 
merely  amused  the  fancy,  or  inflated  the  mind 
with  windy  aspirations,  and  false  conceptions 
of  human  destiny  and  duty.  To  place  before 
us  the  men  and  women  who  compose  the  sum 
of  that  life  in  the  midst  of  which  we  are  mov- 
ing —  to  show  them  to  us  in  such  situations 
as  we  might  see  them  in  any  day  of  our  lives 
—  to  probe  the  principles  upon  which  the 
framework  of  society  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury is  based  —  to  bring  his  characters  to  the 
test  of  trial  and  temptation^  such  as  fOl  may 
experience  —  to  force  us  to  recognize  goodness 
and  worth,  however  unattractive  the  guise  in 
which  they  may  appear  —  in  a  word,  to  paint 
life  as  it  is,  colorea  as  little  as  may  be  with 
the  hues  of  the  imagination,  and  to  teach 
wholesome  truths  for  every-day  necessities, 
was  the  higher  task  to  which  Mr.  Thackeray 
now  addressed  himself.  He  could  not  carry 
out  this  purpose  without  disappointing  those 
who  think  a  novel  flat  which  does  not  centre 
its  interest  on  a  handsome  and  faultless  hero, 
with  a  comfortable  balance  at  his  banker's,  or 
a  heroine  of  good  family  and  high  imagina- 
tive qualities.  Life  does  not  abound  in  such. 
Its  greatest  virtues  are  most  frequently  hid  in 
the  humblest  and  least  attractive  shapes ; 
its  greatest  vices  most  commonly  veiled  under 
a  fascinating  exterior,  and  a  carriage  of  un- 
questionable respectability.  It  would  have 
cost  a  writer  ot  Mr.  Thackeray's  practised 
skill  littJe  efibrt  to  have  thrown  into  his  pic- 
ture figures  which  would  have  satisfied  the 
demands  of  those  who  insist  upon  delineations 
of  ideal  excellence  in  works  of  fiction  ;  but, 
we  apprehend,  these  would  not  have  been 
consistent  with  his  design  of  holding  up,  as 
in  a  mirror,  the  strange  cnaos  of  that  *'  Vanity 
Fair,"  on  which  his  own  meditative  eye  had 
so  earnestly  rested. 

That  Mr.  Thackeray  may  have  pushed  his 
views  to  excess,  wo  do  not  deny.  He  might, 
we  think,  have  accomplished  his  object  quite 
as  e£kctually  by  letting  in  a  little  more  sun- 
shine on  his  picture,  and  by  lightening  the 
shadows  in  some  of  his  characters.  Without 
any  compromise  of  truth,  he  might  have  given 
OS  somebody  to  admire  and  esteem,  without 
qu^ifications  or  humiliating  reserves.  That 
no  human  being  is  exempt  from  frailties,  we 
need  not  be  reminded.  The  **  divine  Imogen" 
herself,  we  daresay,  had  her  faults,  if  the 
whole  truth  were  told  ;  and  we  will  not  un- 
dertake to  say,  that  Juliet  may  not  have  cost 
old  Capulet  a  good  deal  of  excusable  anxiety. 
But  why  dash  our  admiration  by  needlessly 
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reminding  us  of  sach  facts !  There  is  a 
-wantonness  in  fixing  the  eye  upon  some  merely 
casual  flaw,  after  jou  have  filled  the  heart 
and  imagination  with  a  beautiful  image.  It 
is  a  sorry  morality  which  erermore  places  the 
death 's-nead  among  the  flowers  ana  garlands 
of  the  banquet.  In  "Vanity  Fair,"  Mr. 
Thackeray  has  frequently  fallen  into  this 
error ;  and  he  has  further  marred  it  by  wil- 
fully injuring  our  interest  in  the  only  charac- 
ters which  he  puts  forward  for  our  regard. 
Anxious  to  avoid  the  propensity  of  novelists 
to  make  ApoUos  of  their  heroes,  and  paragons 
of  their  heroines,  he  has  run  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  made  Dobbin  — the  only  thor- 
oughly excellent.and  lo\^ble  character  in  the 
book  —  so  ungainly  as  to  be  all  but  objection- 
able, and  his  pet  heroine,  Amelia,  so  foolishly 
weak  as  to  wear  out  our  patience. 

This  is  all  the  more  vexatious,  seeing  that 
the  love  of  Dobbin  for  Amelia  is  the  finest 
delineation  of  pure  and  unselfish  devotion 
within  the  whole  range  of  fiction.  Such  love 
in  woman  has  often  been  depicted,  but  Mr. 
Thackeray  is  the  first  who  has  had  the  courage 
to  essay,  and  the  delicacy  of  touch  to  perfect, 
a  portraiture  of  this  IHelong  devotion  in  the 
opposite  sex.  It  is  a  fiivonte  theory  of  his, 
that  men  who  love  best  are  prone  to  be  most 
mistaken  in  their  choice.  We  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  position  ;' and  we  question  the 
accuracy  of  the  illustration  in  Dobbin.  He 
would  have  got  off  his  knees,  we  think,  and 
ffone  away  long  before  he  did ;  at  all  events, 
having  once  gone,  the  very  strength  of  char- 
acter which  attached  him  to  Amelia  so  long 
would  have  kept  him  away.  Why  come  back 
to  DUite  with  one  whom  be  had  proved  unable 
to  reach  to  the  height  of  the  attachment  which 
he  bore  her?  Admirable  as  are  the  con- 
cluding scenes  between  Amelia  and  the 
major,  we  wish  Mr.  Thackeray  could  have 
wound  up  his  story  in  some  other  way,  for 
nothing  is,  to  our  minds,  sadder  amonz  the 
grave  impressions  lefk  by  this  8addeningl>ook, 
than  the  thought  that  even  Dobbin  has  found 
his  ennobling  dream  of  devotion  to  be  a 
weariness  and  a  vanity.  It  is  as  though  one 
had  ruthlessly  trodden  down  some  single  soli- 
tary flower  in  a  desert  place. 

Mr.  Thackeray  has  inflicted  a  similar  shock 
upon  his  readers*  feelings  in  handing  over 
Laura  Bell,  with  her  fresh,  frank  heart,  and 
fine  understanding,  to  Arthur  Pendennis,  that 
aged  ^outh,  who  is  just  as  unworthy  of  her  as 
Amelia  is  of  Dobbin.  If  such  things  do  occur 
in  life  —  and  who  has  been  so  fortunate  in 
his  experiences  as  to  say  they  do  not  ? —  is  the 
novelist,  whose  vocation  it  is  to  cheer  as  well 
as  to  instruct,  only  to  give  us  the  unhappy 
issues  of  feelings  the  highest  and  purest,  and 
never  to  gladden  us  with  the  hope  that  all  is 
not  disappointment,  and  our  utmost  bliss  not 


merely  a  putting  up  with  something  which 
might  have  been  worse  ?  With  all  the  lati- 
tude of  life  to  choose  from,  why  be  evermore 
reminding  us  of  the  limitations  of  our  happi- 
ness —  the  compromise  of  our  fairest  hopes  ? 
It  was  a  poor  and  false  conception  of  human 
happiness  which  placed  it  always  in  worldly 
prosperity;  but  is  it  not  also  wide  of  truth,  to 
make  the  good  and  noble  always  sufi^er,  and  to 
teach  that  all  high  desires  are  vain  —  that 
they  must  either  be  baffled,  or,  if  achieved, 
dissolve  in  disappointment  ?  This  is  a  cheer- 
less creed,  and  false  as  cheerless ;  and  it  is  by 
bringing  it  too  prominently  forward,  that 
Mr.  Thackeray  has  exposed  himself  to  a  charge 
of  cynicism  and  want  of  heart. 

Of  these  defects,  however,  no  thoughtful 
reader  will  accuse  him.  His  writings  abound 
in  passages  of  tenderness,  which  bespeak  a 
heart  gentle  as  a  woman's,  a  sensitiveness  only 
less  fine ;  a  depth  of  pity  and  charity,  which 
writers  of  more  pretence  to  these  qualities 
never  approach.  **  The  still,  sad  music  of 
humanity"  reverberates  through  all  his  writ- 
ings. He  has  painted  so  much  of  the  bad 
qualities  of  mankind,  and  pain  ted  them  8^  well, 
that  this  power  has  been  very  generally  mis- 
taken for  that  delight  in  the  contemplation  of 
wickedness  or  firailty,  and  that  distrust  of 
human  goodness,  which  constitute  the  cynic. 
But  this  is  to  judge  him  unfairly.  If  his  pen 
be  most  graphic  in  such  characters  as  Becky 
Sharp,  the  Marquis  of  Sterne,  Miss  Crawley, 
or  Major  Pendennb,  it  is  so  because  such 
characters  present  stronger  lines  than  the 
quiet  charities  or  homely  chivalry  in  which 
alone  it  is  possible  for  excellence  to  express 
itself  in  the  kind  of  life  with  which  his 
writings  deal.  Such  men  and  women  strike 
the  eye  more  than  the  Dobbins,  the  Helen 
Pendennises,  and  Warringtons  of  society. 
These  must  be  followed  with  a  loving  heart 
and  open  understanding,  before  their  worth 
will  blossom  into  view ;  and  it  is,  to  our 
mind,  one  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  finest  charac- 
teristics, that  he  makes  personages  of  this 
class  so  subordinate  as  he  ooes^  the  wickedly 
amusing  and  amusingly  wicked  characters 
which  crowd  hb  pages.  This,  indeed,  is 
one  of  those  features  which  help  to  give  to 
his  pictures  the  air  of  reality  in  which  lies 
their  peculiar  charm,  and  make  us  feel  while 
we  read  them  as  though  we  were  moving 
among  the  experiences  of  our  own  very  life. 
Here  and  there  amid  the  struggle,  and  swag- 
ger, and  hypocrisy,  and  time-serving,  and 
vanity,  and  falsehood  of  the  world,  we  come 
upon  some  true  soul,  some  trait  of  shrinking 
goodness,  of  brave  endurance,  of  noble  sacri- 
fice. So  is  it  in  Mr.  Thackeray's  bodes.  In 
the  midst  of  his  most  brilliant  satire,  or  his 
most  crowded  scenes,  some  simple  suggestion 
of  love  and  goodness  occurs,  some  sweet  touch 
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of  pathos,  that  reveals  to  us  how  kind  is  the 
nature,  how  loviog  and  simple  the  soul,  from 
which  they  spring. 

It  is  not  oynicism,  we  helieve,  but  a  oonsti- 
tutional  proneness  to  a  melancholy  view  of 
life,  which  gives  that  unploasing  color  to 
many  of  Mr.  Thackerav's  books  which  most 
readers  resent.  He  will  not  let  his  eye  rest 
upon  a  fair  face,  without  thinking  of  the  ngly 
skull  beneath,  and  reminding  himself  and  us 
.**  that  beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyes." 
In  his  heartiest  mirth  ne  seems  to  have  in 
view  the  headache,  or  the  labors  of  to-mor- 
row. Because  all  humanity  is  frail,  and  all 
joys  are  fleeting,  he  will  not  hope  the  best  of 
the  one,  nor  permit  us  to  taste  heartily  of  the 
other.  He  insists  on  dashing  his  brightest 
fancies  with  needless  shadows,  and  will  not 
let  us  be  comfortable,  after  he  has  done  his 
best  to  make  us  so.  There  is  a  perversity  in 
this,  which  Mr.  Thackeray,  injustice  to  him- 
self and  kindness  to  his  renders,  should  sub- 
.due.  Let  him  not  diminish  his  efforts  to 
make  them  honester,  and  simpler,  and  wiser ; 
but  let  him  feed  them  more  with  cheerful 
images,  and  the  contemplation  of  beauty 
without  its  flaws  and  worth  without  its  draw- 
backs. No  writer  of  the  day  has  the  same 
power  of  doing  this,  if  he  pleases.  We  could 
cite  manv  passages  in  proof  of  this,  but  can 
it  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  reads  the  fol- 
lowing essay,  from  the  series  which  appeared 
in  Punch  some  years  ago,  as  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Solomon  Pacifico  I 


ON  A  OOOD-LOOKINO   TOUMO   LADT. 

Some  time  ago  I  had  the  fbrtune  to  witness  at 
the  house  of  £rmiiiia*s  brother  a  rather  pretty 
and  affecting  scene  ;  whereupon,  as  my  custom 
is,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  moral  remarks. 
I  most  premise  that  I  knew  Erminia's  family 
long  before  the  young  lady  was  born.  Viotorina 
her  mother.  Boa  her  aunt,  Chmchilla  her 
grandmother  —  I  have  been  Intimate  with  every 
one  of  these  ladies  ;  and  at  the  table  of  Sabilla, 
her  married  sister,  with  whom  Erminia  lives, 
have  a  cover  laid  for  me  whenever  I  choose  to 
ask  for  it 

Everybody  who  has  once  seen  Erminia  re- 
members her.  Fate  is  beneficent  to  the  man 
before  whose  eyes  at  the  parks,  or  churches,  or 
theatres,  or  public  or  private  assemblies,  it  throws 
Erminia.  To  see  her  f^e  is  a  personal  kindness 
for  which  one  ought  to  thankful  to  Fortune  ; 
who  might  have  shown  you  Caprella,  with  her 
whiskers,  or  Felissa,  with  her  savage  eyes,  in- 
stead of  the  calm  and  graceful,  the  tenuer  and 
beautiful  Erminia.  When  she  comes  into  the 
room,  it  la  like  a  beautifiil  air  of  Mozart  break- 
ing upon  you  ;  when  she  passes  through  a  ball- 
room, evervbody  turns  and  asks  who  is  that 
princess,  that  foiry-lady?  Even  the  women, 
especially  those  who  are  most  beautiful  them- 
selves, admire  her.  By  one  of  those  kind  freaks 
of  favoritism  which  Nature  takes,  she  has  en- 


dowed this  young  lady  with  almost  every  kind 
of  perfection  ;  has  given  her  a  charming  &ce,  a 
perfect  form,  a  pure  heart,  a  fine  perception  and 
wit,  a  pretty  sense  of  humor,  a  laugh  and  a  voice 
that  are  as  sweet  as  music  to  hear,  for  innocence 
and  tenderness  ring  in  every  accent,  and  a  grace 
of  movement  which  is  a  curiosity  to  watch,  fbr  in 
every  attitude  of  motion  or  repose  her  fbrm 
moves  or  settles  into  beauty,  so  that  a  perpetual 
grace  accompanies  her.  I  have  before  said  that 
I  am  an  old  fogy.  On  the  day  when  I  leave  off 
admiring  I  hope  I  shall  die.  To  see  Erminia  is 
not  to  fiiU  in  love  with  her ;  there  are  some 
women  too  handsome,  as  it  were,  for  that ;  and  I 
would  as  soon  think  of  making  myself  miserable 
because  1/ could  not  marry  the  moon,  and  make 
the  silver-bowed  Goddess  Diana  Mrs.  Pacifico,  as 
I  should  think  of  hilving  any  personal  aspira- 
tions towards  Miss  Erminia. 

Well,  then,  it  happened  the  other  day  that 
this  almost  peerless  creature,  on  a  visit  to  the 
country,  met  that  great  poet,  Timotheus,  whose 
habitation  is  not  far  from  the  country  house  of 
Erminia*s  friend,  and  who,  upon  seeing  the 
young  lady,  felt  for  her  that  admiration  which 
every  man  of  taste  experiences  upon  beholding 
her,  and  which,  if  Mrs.  Timotheus  had  not  been 
an  exceedingly  sensible  person,  would  have  caused 
a  great  jealousy  between  her  and  the  great  bard 
her  husband.  But,  charming  and  beautiful 
herself,  Mrs.  Timotheus  can  even  pardon  another 
woman  for  being  so ;  nay,  with  perfect  good 
sense,  though  possibly  with  a  Utile  factitious 
enthusiasm,  she  professes  to  share  to  its  fullest 
extent  the  admiration  of  the  illustrious  Timotheus 
fbr  the  youn^  beauty. 

After  havmg  made  himself  well  acquainted 
with  £rminia*s  perfections,  the  famous  votary  of 
Apollo  and  leader  of  the  tunefUI  choir  did  what 
might  be  expected  from  such  a  poet  under  such 
circumstances,  and  began  to  sing.  This  is  the 
way  in  which  Nature  has  provided  that  poets 
should  express  their  emotions.  When  they  see  a 
beautiful  creature  they  straightway  fall  to  work 
with  their  ten  syllables  and  eight  syllables,  with 
duty  rhyming  to  beauty,  vernal  to  eternal,  riddle 
to  fiddle,  or  what  you  please,  and  turn  out  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  and  with  great  pains  and 
neatness  on  their  own  part,  a  copy  of  verses  in 
praise  of  the  adorable  object  I  myself  may 
have  a  doubt  about  the  genuineness  of  the  article 
produced,  or  of  the  passion  which  vents  itself  in 
this  way,  for  how  can  a  man  who  has  to  assort 
carefully  his  tens  and  eights,  to  make  his  epi- 
thets neat  and  melodious,  to  hunt  here  and  there 
for  rhymes,  and  to  bite  the  tip  of  his  pen,  or 
pace  the  gravel  walk  in  front  of  his  house 
searching  for  ideas  —  I  doubt,  X  say,  how  a  man 
who  must  go  through  the  above  process  before 
turning  out  a  decent  set  of  verses,  can  be  actu- 
ated by  such  strong  feelings  as  you  and  I,  when, 
in  the  days  of  our  youth,  with  no  particular 
preparation,  but  with  our  hearts  full  of  manly 
ardor,  and  tender,  respectful  admiration,  we 
went  to  the  Saocharissa  for  the  time  being,  and 
poured  out  our  souls  at  her  feet  That  sort  of 
eloquence  comes  spontaneously;  that  poetry 
does  n*t  require  rbyme-jiugling  and  metre^Knrt- 
ing,  but  rolls  out  of  you  you  don*t  know  how,  ai 
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much,  perhaps,  to  yotiT  own  surprise  as  to  that 
of  the  beloved  object  whom  you  address.  In  my 
time,  I  know  whenever  I  began  to  make  verses 
about  a  woman,  it  was  when  my  heart  was  no 
longer  very  violently  smitten  about  her,  and  the 
verses  were  a  sort  of  mental  dram  and  artificial 
stimulus  with  which  a  man  worked  himself  up 
to  represent  enthusiasm  and  perform  passion. 
Well,  well  ;  I  see  what  you  mean  ;  I  am  jealous 
of  him.  Timotheus'  verses  were  bc»ftutiful,  that 's 
the  fact— confound  him  !  —  and  I  wish  I  could 
write  as  well,  or  half  as  well,  indeed,  or  do  any- 
thing to  give  Erminia  pleasure.  Like  an  honest 
man  and  faithful  servant,  he  went  and  made  the 
best  thing  he  could,  and  laid  this  offering  at 
Beauty's  feet  What  can  a  gentleman  do  more  ? 
My  dear  Mrs.  Pacifico  here  remarks  that  I  never 
made  her  a  copy  of  verses.  Of  course  not,  my 
love.  I  am  not  a  verse-making  man,  nor  are 
you  that  sort  of  object  —  that  sort  of  target,  I 
may  say  —  at  which,  were  I  poet,  I  would  choose 
to  di«sharge  those  winged  shafts  of  Apollo. 

When  Erminia  got  the  verses  and  read  them, 
she  laid  them  down,  and  with  one  of  the  prettiest 
and  most  affecting  emotions  wliich  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life,  she  began  to  cry  a  little.  The  verses  of 
course  were  full  of  praises  of  her  beauty.  "  ^hey 
all  tell  roe  that,*'  she  said  ;  "  nobody  cares  for 
anything  but  that,"  cried  the  gentle  and  sensi- 
tive creature,  feeling  within  that  she  had  a  thou- 
sand accomplishments,  attractions,  charms,  which 
her  hundred  thousand  lovers  would  not  see, 
whilst  they  were  admiring  her  mere  outward 
figure  and  head-piece. 

I  once  heard  of  another  lady,  **de  par  U 
monde,^*  as  honest  Des  Bourdeilles  says,  who, 
after  looking  at  her  plain  &oe  in  the  glass, 
said,  beautifully  and  pathetically,  **  I  am  sure  I 
should  have  made  a  good  wife  to  any  man,  if  he 
could  but  have  got  over  my  fhoe  !"  and  bewail- 
ing her  maidenhood  in  this  touching  and  artless 
manner,  saying  that  she  had  a  heart  flill  of  love, 
if  anybody  would  accept  it,  fhll  of  faith  and 
devotion,  could  she  but  find  some  man  on  whom 
to  bestow  it ;  she  but  echoed  the  sentiment  which 
I  have  mentioned  above,  and  which  caused  in 
the  pride  of  her  beauty  the  melancholy  of  the 
lonely  and  victorious  beauty.  **  We  are  ftill  of 
love  and  kindness,  ye  men  !'*  each  says  ;  **  of 
truth  and  purity.  We  don't  care  about  your 
good  looks.  Gould  we  but  find  the  right  man, 
the  man  who  loved  us  for  ourselves,  we  would 
endow  him  with  all  the  treasures  of  our  hearts, 
and  devote  our  lives  to  make  him  happy.  I 
admire  and  reverence  Erminia's  tears,  and  the 
aimple,  heart-stricken  plaint  of  the  other  for- 
saken lady.  She  is  Jephthah's  daughter,  con- 
demned by  no  fiiult  of  her  own,  but  doomed  by 
fate  to  disappear  from  among  women.  The 
other  is  a  queen  in  her  splendor,  to  whom  all  ^he 
lords  and  princes  bow  down  and  pay  worship. 
"Ah!"  says  she,  *Mtis  to  the  queen  you  are 
kneeling,  all  of  you.  ^  am  a  woman  under  this 
crown  and  this  ermine.  I  want  to  be  loved,  and 
not  to  be  worshipped  ;  and  to  be  allowed  to  love 
is  given  to  everybody  but  mo." 

How  much  finer  a  woman's  nature  is  than  a 
.man's  (by  an  ordinance  of  naitara  for  the  pur^ 
jpoee  no  doubt  devised),  how  much  purer  and 


less  sensual  than  ours,  is  in  that  fact  so  consoling 
to  misshapen  men,  to  ugly  men,  to  little  men,  to 
giants,  to  old  men,  to  poor  men,  to  men  scarred 
with  the  small-pox,  or  ever  so  ungainly  or  un- 
fortunate— that  their  ill-looks  or  mishaps  don't 
influence  women  regarding  them,  and  that  the 
awkwardeet  fellow  has  a  chance  for  a  prize. 
Whereas,  when  we,  brutes  that  we  are,  enter  a 
room,  we  sidle  up  naturally  towards  the  prettiest 
woman  ;  it  is  the  pretty  face  and  figure  which 
attracts  us  ;  it  is  not  virtue,  or  merit,  or  mental 
charms,  be  they  ever  so  great.  When  one  reads 
the  fikii'y  tale  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  no  one  is 
at  all  surprised  at  Beauty's  being  moved  by 
Beast's  gallantry,  and  devotion,  and  true-heart- 
edness,  and  rewarding  him  with  her  own  love  at 
last.  There  was  hardly  any  need  to  make  him  a 
lovely  young  prince  in  a  gold  dress  under  his 
horns  and  bearskin.  Beast  as  he  was,  but  good 
Beast,  loyal  Beast,  brave,  affectionate,  upright, 
generous,  enduring  Beast,  she  would  have  loved 
his  ugly  mug  without  any  attraction  at  all.  It 
is  her  nature  to  do  so,  God  bless  her.  It  was  a 
man  made  the  story,  one  of  those  two-penny- 
halfpenny  men-milliner  moralists,  who  think  that 
to  have  a  handsome  person  and  a  title  are  the 
greatest  gifts  of  fortune,  and  that  a  man  is  not 
complete  unless  he  is  a  lord  and  has  glazed  boots. 
Or  it  may  have  been  that  the  transformation 
alluded  to  did  not  actually  take  place,  but  was 
only  spiritual,  and  in  Beauty's  mind,  and  that, 
seeing  before  her  loyalty,  bravery,  truth,  and 
devotion,  they  became  in  her  eyes  lovely,  and 
that  she  hugged  her  Beast  with  a  perfect  content- 
ment to  the  end. 

When  ugly  Wilkes  said  that  he  was  only  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  b^nd  the  handsomest  man 
in  England,  meaning  that  the  charms  of  his 
conversation  would  make  him  in  that  time  at  a 
lady's  side  as  agreeable  and  fascinating  as  a 
beau,  what  a  compliment  he  paid  the  whole  sex  ! 
How  true  it  is  (not  of  course  applicable  to  you, 
my  dear  reader  and  lucky  dog,  who  possess 
both  wit  and  the  most  eminent  personal  attrno- 
tions,  but  of  the  world  in  general),  we  look  for 
beauty:  women  for. love. 

So,  fair  Erminia,.  dry  your  beautiful  eyes  and 
submit  to  your  lot,  and  to  that  adulation  which 
all  men  pay  you ;  in  the  midst  of  which  court 
of  yours  the  sovereign  must  ^rforce  be  lonely. 
That  solitude  is  a  condition  of  your  life,  my  dear 
young  lady,  which  many  would  like  to  accept, 
nor  will  your  dominion  last  much  longer  than 
my  Lord  Famcombe's,  let  us  say,  at  the  Man- 
sion house,  whom  time  and  the  inevitable  No- 
vember will  depose.  Another  potentate  will 
ascend  his  throne  ;  the  toast-master  will  pro- 
claim another  name  than  his,  and  the  cup  will 
be  pledged  to  another  health.  *As  with  Xerxes 
and  t\\  his  courtiers  and  army  at  the  end  of  a 
few  years,  as  with  the  flowers  of  the  field,  as 
with  Lord  Famcombe,  so  with  Erminia  ;  were  I 
Timotheus  of  the  tuneful  quire,  I  might  follow 
out  this  simile  betweenilord  mayors  and  beauties, 
and  with  smooth  rhymes  and  quaint  antithesei 
make  a  verse  offering  to  my  fair  young  lady. 
But,  madame,  your  faithful  Pacifico  is  sot  ft 
poet,  only  a  proser  ;  and  it  m  in  truth,  and  not 
in  numbers  tnat  he  admires  you. 
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"Why  should  not  Mr.  Thackeray  give  us  an- 
other Errainia  in  his  nest  novel,  and  confute 
his  detractors?  Addison  never  vrrote  any- 
thing finer  in  substance  or  in  manner  than 
this  sketch.  Indeed,  a  selection  of  Mr.  Thack- 
eray's best  essays  would,  in  our  opinion, 
eclipse  the  united  splendor  of  the  whole  Brit- 
ish Essayists,  both  for  absolute  value  in 
thought,  and  for  purity  and  force  of  style. 
Had  lie  never  written  anything  of  this  kind 
but  *•  The  Book  of  Snobs,"  ho  would  have 
taken  first  honors.  What  a  book  is  this,  so 
teeming  with  humor,  character,  and  wisdom  ! 
How,  like  Jaques,  does  he  '*  pierce  through 
the  body  of  the  country,  city,  court !"  Not, 
however,  like  him  "  invectively,''  but  with  a 
conial  raillery  which  soothes  while  it  strikes. 
The  kindly  playfulness  of  Horace  is  his  model. 
It  is  only  in  dealing  with  utter  worthlessness, 
as  in  his  portrait  of  Lieutenant-General  the 
Honorable  Sir  George  Granby  Tofto,  K.C.B., 
K.T.S.,  R.H.,  K.S.  W.,  &c.  ^.,  that  he  wields 
the  merciless  lash  of  Juvenal.  How  every 
word  tells ! 

His  manners  are  irreproachable  generally  ;  in 
society  he  is  a  perfect  gentleman,  and  a  most 
thorough  snob.  A  man  can*t  help  being  a  fool, 
be  he  ever  so  old ;  and  Sir  George  is  a  greater 
ass  at  sixty-eight  than  he  was  when  he  first  en- 
tered the^irmy  at  fifteen.  Ho  distinguished  him- 
self everywhere ;  his  name  is  mentioned  with 
praise  in  a  score  of  Gazettes  ;  he  is  the  man,  in 
fiict,  whose  padded  breast,  twinkling  over  with 
innumerable  decorations,  has  already  been  in- 
troduced to  the  reader.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
virtues  this  prosperous  gentleman  possesses  :  he 
never  read  a  book  in  his  life  ;  and  with  his  pur- 
ple old  gouty  fingers  still  writes  a  schoolboy 
hand.  He  has  reached  old  age  and  gray  hairs 
without  being  the  least  -venerable.  He  dresses 
like  an  outrageously  young  man  to  the  present 
moment,  and  laces  and  pa&  his  old  carcass  as  if 
he  were  still  handsome  George  Tufto,  of  1800. 
He  is  selfish,  brutal,  passionate,  and  a  glutton. 
It  is  curious  to  mark  him  at  table,  and  see  him 
heaving  in  his  waistband,  his  little  bloodshot 
eyes  gloating  over  his  meal.  He  swears  consid- 
erably in  his  talk,  and  tells  fifty  garrison  stories 
after  dinner.  On  account  of  Ins  rank  and  ser- 
vices, people  pay  the  bestarred  and  betitled  old 
brute  a  sort  of  reverence ;  and  he  looks  down 
upoi  you  and  me,  and  exhibits  his  contempt  for 
us  with  a  stupid  and  artless  candor  which  is  quite 
amusing  to  watch.  Perhaps,  had  he  been  bred 
to  another  profession,  he  would  not  have  been 
the  disreputable  old  creature  he  now  is.  But 
what  other  ?  He  was  fit  for  none ;  too  incor- 
rigibly idle  and  dull  for  any  trade  but  this,  in 
which  he  has  distinguished  himself  publicly  as  a 
good  and  gallant  officer,  and  privately,  for  riding 
races,  drinking  port,  fighting  duels,  and  seducing 
women.  He  believes  himself  to  be  one  of  the 
most  honorable  and  deserving  beings  in  this 
worki.  About  Waterloo-place,  of  afternoons,  you 
may  see  him  tottering  iu  his  varnished  boots,  and 
leering  under  the  boxmets  of  the  women  who  pass 


by.  When  he  dies  of  apoplexy,  the  Timet  will 
have  a  quarter  of  a  column  about  his  services 
and  battles — four  lines  of  print  will  be  wanted 
to  describe  his  titles  and  orders  alone — and  the 
earth  will  cover  one  of  the  wickedest  and  dullest 
old  wretches  that  ever  strutted  over  it 

If  this  hook  were  read  in  every  household, 
especially  in  every  household  where  the  Brit- 
ish Peerage  is  studied,  what  a  world  of  weari- 
ness and  vexation  of  spirit,  of  hypocrisy  and 
meanness,  of  triviality  and  foolish  extrava- 
gance, would  be  saved !  We  would  prescribe 
it  as  a  manual  for  the  British  youth  of  both 
sexes;  containing  more  suggestions  for  use- 
ful thought,  more  considerations  for  practical 
exercise,  in  reference  to  the  common  duties 
of  life,  than  any  lay  volume  we  know.  Never 
was  satire  more  wholesomely  applied,  more 
genially  administered.  We  have  read  it 
again  and  a^in  with  increasing  admiration 
of  the  sagaoity,  the  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  the  humor,  and  the  graphic  brilliancy 
which  it  displays.  Every  page  furnishes  il- 
lustrations of  some  or  all  of  these  qualities. 
Take  as  an  example  of  its  lighter  merits  this 
exquisite  sketch  of  suffering  humanity  at  that 
most  inane  of  all  fashionable  inanities  —  a 
London  conversazione :  — 

Good  Heavens !  what  do  people  mean  by  going 
there?  What  is  done  there,  that  everybody 
throngs  into  those  three  little  rooms  ?  Was  the 
Black  Hole  considered  to  bo  an  agreeable  reunion, 
that  Britons  in  the  dog-days  here  seek  to  imitate 
it  ?  After  being  rammed  to  a  jelly  in  a  door- 
way (where  you  feel  your  feet  going  through 
Lady  Barbara  Macbeth *s  lace  flounces,  and  get 
a  look  fh>m  that  haggard  and  painted  old  harpy, 
compared  to  which  the  gaze  of  Ugolino  is  quite 
cheerful)  ;  after  withdrawing  your  elbow  out  of 
poor  gasping  Bob  Guttleton's  white  waistcoat, 
from  which  cushion  it  was  impossible  to  remove 
it,  though  you  knew  you  were  squeezing  poor 
Bob  into  an  apoplexy — you  find  youfself  at  last 
in  the  reception-room,  and  try  to  catch  the  eye 
of  Mrs.  Botibol,  the  coaversazton«*giver.  When 
you  catch  her  eye,  you  are  expected  to  grin,  and 
she  smiles  too,  for  the  four-hundredth  time  that 
night ';  and,  if  she 's  very  glad  to  see  you,  wag- 
gles her  little  hand  before  her  face  as  if  to  blow 
you  a  kiss,  as  the  phrase  is. 

Why  the  deuce  should  Mrs.  Botibol  blow  me  a 
kiss  ?  I  would  n't  kiss  her  for  the  world.  Why 
do  I  grin  when  I  see  her,  as  if  I  was  delighted  ? 
Am  I  ?  I  don't  care  a  straw  for  Mrs.  &tibol. 
I  know  what  she  thinks  about  me.  I  know  what 
she  said  about  my  last  volume  of  poems  (I  had 
it  fl:om  a  dear  mutual  friend).  Why,  I  say  in  a 
word,  are  we  going  on  ogling  and  telegraphing 
each  other  in  this  insane  way  ?  Because  we  are 
Itoth  performing  the  ceremonies  demanded  by  the 
Great  Snob  Society  :  whose  dictates  we  all  of  us 
obey. 

Well ;  the  recognition  i»  over  —  my  jaws  have 
returned  to  their  usual  English  expre!<sion  of 
subdued  agony  and  intense  gloom »  and  the  Boti- 
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bol  is  grinning  and  kissing  her  fingers  to  some- 
body else,  ^ho  is  squeezing  through  the  aperture 
by  which  we  hate  just  entered.  It  is  Lady  Ann 
Clutterbuck,  who  has  her  Friday  evenings,  as 
Botibol  (Botty  we  call  her)  has  her  Wednesdays. 
That  is  Miss  Clementina  Clutterbuok,  the  caaa- 
Terous  young  woman  in  green,  with  florid  auburn 
hair,  who  has  publish^  her  volume  of  poems 
("  The  Death-Shriek  ;"  "  Damien  ;»*  "  The  Fag- 
ot of  Joan  of  Arc  ;''  and  "  Translations  from 
the  German"  —  of  course)  —  the  conversazione 
women  salute  each  other,  calling  each  other, 
"My  dear  Lady  Ann,*'  and  "My  dear  good 
Eliza,"  and  hating  each  other  as  women  hate 
who  give  parties  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 
With  inexpressible  pain,  dear  good  Eliza  sees 
Ann  go  up  and  coax  and  wheedle  Abou  Gosh, 
wlio  lias  just  arrived  from  Syria,  and  beg  him  to 
patronize  her  Fridays. 

All  this  while,  amidst  the  crowd  and  the  scuffle, 
and  a  perpetual  buzz  and  chatter,  and  the  flare 
of  the  wax  candles,  and  an  intolerable  smell  of 
musk  —  what  the  poor  Snobs  who  write  fashion- 
able romances  call  "  the  gleam  of  gems,  the  odor 
of  perfumes,  the  blaze  of  countless  lamps*'  —  a 
scrubby-looking,  yellow-faced  foreigner,  with 
cleaned  gloves,  is  warbling  inaudibly  in  a  comer, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  another.  *'  The  Great 
Cvcafogo,**  Mrs.  Botibol  whispers,  as  she  passes 
you  by  —  "A  gr^t  creature,  Thumpenstrumpff, 
is  at  the  instrument  —  the  Hetman  Platoflfs 
pianist,  you  know." 

To  hear  this  Csicafogo  and  Thumpenstnimpff, 
a  hundred  people  are  gathered  together  —  a 
bevy  of  dowagers,  stout  or  scraggy  ;  a  fiiint 
sprinkling  of  misses  ;  six  moody-looking  lords, 
perfectly  meek  and  solemn ;  wonderful  foreign 
counts,  with  bushy  whiskers  and  yellow  faces, 
and  a  great  deal  of  dubious  jewellei'y ;  young 
dandies  with  slim  waists  and  open  necks,  and 
self-satisfied  simpers,  and  flowers  in  their  but- 
tons ;  the  old,  stiflf,  stout,  bald-headed  conver- 
sazione-rouct,  whom  you  meet  everywhere  — 
who  never  miss  a  night  of  this  delicious  enjoy- 
ment ;  the  three  last-caught  lions  of  the  season 
—  Higgs,  the  traveller  ;  Biggs,  the  novelist ; 
and  Toffcy,  who  has  come  out  so  on  the  sugar 
question  ;  Captain  Flash,  who  is  invited  on 
account  of  his  pretty  wife,  and  Lord  Ogleby,  who 
goes  wherever  she  goes — que  taip-jel  Who 
are  the  owners  of  all  those  showy  scarfe  and 
whitie  neckcloths  ?  — Ask  little  Tom  Prig,  who  is 
there  in  all  his  glory,  knows  everybody,  has  a 
story  about  every  one  ;  and,  as  he  trips  home 
to '  his  lodgings,  in  Jermyn-street,  with  his 
Gibus-hat  and  his  little  glazed  pumps,  thinks  he 
is  the  fashionablcst  young  fellow  in  town, 
and  that  he  really  has  passed  a  night  of  exquisite 
enjoyment. 

You  go  up  (with  your  usual  easy  elegance 
of  manner)  and  talk  to  Miss  Smith  in  the 
corner. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Snob !  I  'm  afraid  you  're  sadly 
flstiticaL" 

That 's  all  she  says.  If  you  say  it 's  fine 
weather,  she  bursts  out  laughing  ;  or  hint  that 
it  '8  very  hot,  she  vows  you  are  the  drollest 
wretch  !  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Botibol  is  sunnering 
on  tmUx  arrivals  ;  th«  individual  at  the  aoor  it 


roaring  out  their  names  ;  poor  Cacafogo  is  qua- 
vering away  in  the  music-room,  under  the  im- 
pre&Mon  that  he  will  be  lance  in  the  world  by 
singing  inaudibly  here.  And  what  a  blessing  it 
is  to  squeeze  out  oi  the  door,  and  into  the  street, 
where  a  half-hundred  of  carriages  are  in  wait- 
ing ;  and  where  the  link-boy,  with  that  unne- 
cessary lanthorn  of  his,  pounces  upon  all  who 
issue  out,  and  will  insist  upon  getting  your 
noble  honor's  lordship's  cab. 

And  to-  tliiuk  that  there  are  people  who, 
after  having  been  to  Botibol  on  Wednesday,  will 
go  to  Chitterbuck  on  Friday  ! 

"What  wonder  Mr.  Thackeray  should  be  so 
often  condemned,  when  the  foibles  and  vices 
which  he  paints  are  just  those  which,  muro  or 
less,  infect  the  whole  body  of  society?  Some 
way  or  other,  he  bits  the  weakness  or  soro 
point  of  us  all.  Nothing  escapes  his  eye; 
and  with  an  instinct  almost  Shaicspearian  he 
probes  the  secrets  of  a  character  at  one 
venture.  Like  all  honest  teachers,  he  inevit- 
ably inflicts  pain  ;  and  hence  the  soreness  of 
wounded  vanity  is  often  at  the  root  of  the 
unfavorable  criticism  of  which  he  is  the  sub- 
ject. It  requires  both  generosity  and  candor 
to  accept  such  severe  lessons  thankfully,  and 
to  love  the  master  who  schools  us  with  his 
bitter,  if  salutary  wisdom.  But  Mr.  Thacke- 
ray has  wisel;^  trusted  to  the  ultimate  justice 
of  public  opinion ;  and  he  now  stands  better 
in  it  for  never  having  stooped  to  flatter  its 
prejudices,  nor  modified  the  rigorous  conclu- 
sions of  his  observant  spirit  for  the  sake  of  a 
sfNeedier  popularity.  Despite  the  carping  of 
critics,  his  teaching  has  found  its  way  to 
men's  hearts  and  minds,  and  helped  to  ma  ice 
them  more  simple,  more  humble,  more  sin- 
cere, and  altogether  more  genuine  than  they 
would  have  been  but  for  **  Vanity  Fair," 
"  Pendennis,"  and  "  The  Book  of  Snobs." 

The  strength  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  genius 
seemed  to  lie  so  peculiarly  in  describing  con- 
temporary life  and  manners,  that  we  looked 
with  some  anxiety  for  the  appearance  of  his 
"  Esmond,"  which  was  to  revive  for  us  the 
period  of  Queen  Anne.  We  did  not  expect 
m  it  any  great  improvement  upon  his  former 
works,  in  point  of  art,  for  we  confess  we 
have  never  felt  the  deficiencies  in  this  respect, 
which  are  commonly  urged  against  tnein. 
Minor  incongruitieis  and  anachronisms  are  un- 
questionably to  be  found  ;  but  the  characters 
are  never  inconsistent,  and  the  events  follow 
in  easy  succession  to  a  natural  close.  The 
canvas  is  unusually  crowded,  still  there  is  no 
confusion  in  the  grouping,  nor  want  of  pro- 
portion in  the  figures.  As  they  are  in  sub- 
stance unlike  the  novels  of  any  other  writer, 
so  do  they  seem,  in  point  of  construction,  to 
be  entirely  in  harmony  with  their  purpose. 
We  thereiore  feared  that  in  a  noyel  removed 
both  in  subject  and  in  style  from  our  own 
times,  we  should  miss  somethiDg  of  the 
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living  reality  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  former  works, 
and  of  their  delightful  frankness  of  expression, 
witliout  gaining  anything  more  artistic  in 
form.  The  resi3t  has,  we ,  think,  coniGrmed 
these  fe&TS. 

<(  Esmond"  is  admirable  as  a  literary  feat, 
fin  point  of  style,  it  is  equal  to  anything  in 
I  English  literature ;  and  it  will  be  read  for 
this  quality  when  the  interest  of  its  story  is 
disregarded.  The  imitation  of  the  manner  of 
the  writers  of  the  period  is  as  nearly  .as 
possible  perfect,  except  that  while  no  less 
racy,  the  language  is  perhaps  more  grammat- 
ically correct,  ^ever  did  any  man  write  with 
more  ease  under  self-imposed  fetters  than  Mr. 
Thackeray  has  done ;  oat  while  we  admire 
his  skill,  the  question  constantly  recurs,  why 
impose  them  upon  himself  at  all  t  He  has 
not  the  power  —  who  has  ?  —  of  reviving  the 
tone  as  well  as  the  manner  of  the  time  ;  and, 
disguise  his  characters  as  he  will,  in  wigs, 
rufnes,  hair-powder,  and  sacs,  we  cannot 
help  feeling  it  is  but  a  disguise,  and  that  the 
forms  of  passion  and  of  thought  are  essentially 
modem  —  the  judgment  those  of  the  histo- 
rian, not  the  contemporary. 

It  is,  moreover,  a  great  mistake  for  a  novel- 
ist to  introduce  into  his  story,  as  Mr.  Thack- 
eray has  done,  personages  of  either  literary  or 
political  eminence,  for  he  thereby  needlessly 
nampers  his  own  ima^nation,  and  places  his 
readers  in  an  attitude  of  criticism  nnfavorable 
to  the  success  of  his  story.  Every  educated 
reader  has  formed,  for  example,  certain  ideas, 
more  or  less  vivid,  according  to  the  extent  of 
his  reading  or  the  vigor  of  his  imagination,  of 
]Marlborougb,  Swift,  Bolingbroke,  Addison,  or 
Steele;  and  what  chance  has  the  novelist 
of  hitting  in  any  one  feature  the  ideal  which 
his  reader  has  so  worked  out  for  himself  1  The 
novelist  cannot,  moreover,  keep  within  the 
limits  of  the  biographer,  but  must  heighten 
or  tone  down  features  of  character  for  the  pur- 
poses of  his  story.  This  he  cannot  do  with- 
out violating  that  rigorous  truth  which  ought 
uniformly  to  be  preserved  wherever  the  char- 
acter or  conduct  of  eminent  men  is  concerned. 
It  would  be  easy  to  convict  Mr.  Thackeray 
not  only  of  serious  offences  against  this  whole- 
some law,  but  also  of  anachronisms  &r  more 
serious  than  any  in  his  former  works,  and  of 
inaccuracies  in  regard  to  well-known  facts, 
which  are  fatal  to  the  verisimilitude  of  the 
book  as  an  autobiography.  One  of  these  latter 
is  so  gross  as  to  be  altogether  inexcusable  — 
the  betrothal  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  just 
before  his  duel  with  Lord  Mohiin,  to  Beatrix 
Gastlewood,  whereas  it  is  notorious  that  the 
Duchess  of  Hamilton  was  alive  at  the  time. 
We  can  scarcely  suppose  Mr.  Thackeray  igno- 
rant of  a  circumstance  which  is  elaborately  re- 
corded in  Swlfl's  Journal,  but  in  any  case  his 
perversion  of  the  facts  transcends  all  lawful 


license  in  matters  of  the  kind.  A  still  ^ver 
transgression  has  been  committed  in  his  por- 
traiture of  Marlborough,  which  is  so  masterly 
as  a  piece  of  writine  that  its  deviation  from 
historical  truth  is  3ie  more  to  be  deprecated. 
When  he  has  branded  him  for  posterity  in 
words  that  imbed  themselves  in  the  memory, 
it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  neutralize  the  impres- 
sion by  making  &mond  admit  that,  but  for 
certain  personal  slights  from  the  hero  of  Blen- 
heim, he  might  have  formed  a  very  diflerent 
estimate  of  his  character.  This  admission  is 
a  trait  true  to  life,  but  it  is  one  which  is  not 
allowable  in  a  novelist  where  the  reputation 
of  a  historical  personage  is  at  stake.  Hbtory 
is  full  enough,  of  perversions  without  our  ro- 
mancers being  allowed  to  add  to  them.  Such 
defects  as  we  have  adverted  to  are  probably 
inseparable  from  any  attempt  to  place  a  ficti- 
tious character  among  historical  incidents ;  but 
if  this  be  the  case,  it  only  proves  that  the  at- 
teront  should  never  be  made. 

Tnese  defects  are  the  more  to  be  remttedi 
in  a  work  distinguished  by  so  much  finer 
thought  and  subtle  delineation  of  character/ 
It  has  been  alle^d  against  it  that  Mr.  Thack- 
eray repeats  himself  —  that  '*  Esmond"  has 
bis  prototype  in  Dobbin,  Lord  Gastlewood  in 
Rawdon  Crawley,  and  Beatrix  Gastlewood  in 
Blanche  Amory.  We  cannot  think  so.  It  is 
surely  but  a  superficial  eye  which  is  unable  to 
see  now  widely  removed  a  little  hypocritical, 
affected  coquette  like  Blanche  Amory  is  from, 
the  woman  of  hieh  breeding  and  fiery  impulse 
—  "  the  weed  of  glorious  feature  "  —  who  is  . 
presented  for  our  admiration  and  surprise  ia 
Beatrix  Gastlewood.  It  were  easy  to  point 
out  in  detail  the  difEerences  between  the  prom- 
inent characters  in  this  and  Mr.  Thackeray's 
other  books,  but  such  criticism  is  of  little  avail 
to  those  who  cannot  perceive  such  differences 
for  themselves.  The  only  feature  which  it 
owns  in  common  with  ''Vanity  Fair*'  is  the 
insane  attachment  of  Esmond  to  Beatrix. 
This  pertinacity  of  devotion  bears  some  analo- 
gy to  Dobbin's  for  Amelia.  But  there  was 
nothing  humiliating  in  Dobbin's  love  :  in  £> 
mend's  there  is  much.  He  is  content  to  go 
on  besieging  with  his  addresses  a  woman, 
who  not  only  rejects  them,  but  has  passed 
from  the  hands  of  one  accepted  suitor  to  an- 
other, till  the  whole  bloom  is  worn  off  ner 
nature.  It  is  taxinz  our  credulity  too  far  to 
ask  us  to  reconcile  this  with  the  other  charac- 
teristics of  Esmond.  We  never  lose  our  re- 
spect for  Dobbin  :  Esmond  has  wearied  it  out 
long  before  he  shakes  off  his  fetters,  and  weds 
the  lady's  mother,  who  has  been  wasting  her 
heart  upon  him  for  jears.  Lady  Gastlewood 
is  a  portrait  so  exquisitely  made  out  in  all  the 
details,  so  thoroughly  loveable,  and  adorned 
by  so  many  gracious  characteristics,  that  we 
cannot  but  regret  Mr.  Thackeray  should  have 
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placed  her  in  a  situation  so  repusnant  to  com- 
mon feeling,  as  that  of  being  tne  enam(ured 
oonsoler  of  her  own  danshter  s  lover.  Could 
we  but  for^t  this  blemisn,  how  much  is  there 
to  admire  in  the  delicacy  with  which  the  prog- 
ress of  her  love  for  Esmond  is  traced  —  the 
long  martyrdom  of  feeling  which  she  suflfers 
so  eently  and  unobtrusively  —  the  yearning 
fondness  which  hovered  about  him  like  a  holy 
influence  !  Mr.  Thackeray *8  wors^iip  for  the 
sex  is  loynl,  devout,  and  pure  ;  and  when  he 
paints  their  love,  a  feeling  of  reverence  and 
lioliness  infinitely  sweet  and  noble  pervades 
his  pictures.  Meaij  instances  may  he  cited 
from  this  book;  but  as  an  illustration  we 
would  merely  point  to  the  chapter  where  Es- 
mond returns  to  England,  afWr  his  first  cam- 
paign, and  meets  I^y  Castlewood  at  the  ca- 
thedral. ^ 

They  walked  as  though  they  had  never  been 
parted,  slowly,  and  with  the  gray  twilight  closing 
round  them. 

"  And  now  we  are  drawing  near  to  home,"  she 
continued.  **  I  knew  you  would  come,  Harry, 
if — if  it  was  only  to  forgive  me  for  having 
spoken  unjustly  to  you  after  that  horrid,  horrid 
misfortune."    .     . 

*<  You  had  spared  me  many  a  bitter  night  had 
you  told  me  sooner,"  Mr.  Esmond  said. 

**  I  know  it,  I  know  it,"  she  answered,  in  a 
tone  of  such  sweet  humility  as  made  Esmond 
repent  that  he  should  ever  have  dared  to  reproach 
hei*.  "  I  know  how  wicked  my  heart  has  been  ; 
and  I  have  suffered,  too,  my  dear.  I  confessed  to 
Mr.  Atterbury  —  I  must  not  tell  any  more.  He 
—  I  said  I  would  not  write  to  you  or  go  to 
you  ;  and  it  was^better,  even,  that  having  parted, 
we  should  part.'  But  I  knew  you  would  come 
back  —  I  own  that  That  is  no  one*s  &ult 
And  to-day,  Henry,  in  the  anthem,  when  they 
sang  it,  *  When  the  Lord  turned  the  captivity 
of  Zion,  we  were  like  them  that  dream,'  I 
thought,  yes,  like  them  that  dream  —  them  that 
dream.  And  then  it  went,  *  They  that  sow  in 
tears  shall  reap  in  joy  ;  and  he  that  goeth  fbrth 
and  weepeth,  shall  doubtless  come  home  again 
with  rojoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him  ;' 
I  look^  up  fW>m  the  book,  and  saw  you.  I 
knew  you  would  come,  my  dear ;  I  saw  the 
gold  sunshine  round  your  head." 

She  smiled  an  almost  wild  smile,  as  she 
looked  up  at  him.  The  moon  was  up  by  this 
time,  glittering  keen  in  the  fVosty  sky.  He  could 
see  for  the  first  time  now,  clearly,  her  sweet  care- 
worn fiice. 

•'Do  you  know  what  day  it  is?"  she  con- 
tinued. *•  It  is  the  29th  of  December  —  it  is 
your  birthday  ?  But  last  year  we  did  not  drink 
it  —  no,  no.  My  lord  was  cold,  and  my  Harry 
was  likely  to  die,  and  my  brain  was  in  a  fever, 
and  we  had  no  wine.  But  now  —  now  you  are 
come  again,  bringing  your  sheaves  with  you, 
my  dear."  She  burst  into  a  wild  flood  of  weep- 
ing as  she  spoke ;  she  laughed  and  sobbed  on 
the  young    man's    heart,  crying  out   wildly. 


*•  Bring  yonr  sheaves  with  you — your  sheaves 
with  you!" 

As  he  had  sometimes  felt,  gazing  up  from  the 
deck  at  midnight  into  the  boundless  starlit  depth 
overhead,  in  a  rapture  of  devout  wonder  at  that 
endless  brightness  and  beauty  —  in  some  such  a 
way  now,  the  depth  of  this  pure  devotion  (which 
was,  for  the  first  time,  revealed  to  him  quite) 
smote  upon  him,  and  filled  his  heart  with  thanks- 
giving. Oracious  God  !  who  was  he,  weak  and 
friendless  creature,  that  such  a  love  should  be 
poured  out  upon  him  ?  Not  in  vain,  not  in  vain, 
has  he  lived — hard  and  thankless  should  he  be 
to  think  so  —  that  has  such  a  treasure  given 
him.  What  is  ambition,  compared  to  that,  but 
selfish  vanity  ?  To  be  rich,  to  be  famous  ?  What 
do  these  profit  a  year  hence,  when  other  names 
sound  loader  than  yours,  when  you  lie  hidden 
away  under  ground,  along  with  the  idle  titles 
engraven  on  your  coffin?  But  only  true  love 
liTes  after  you  —  follows  your  memory  with 
secret  blessings — or  precedes  you  and  intercedes 
for  you.  JVon  omnit  moriar  —  if  dying,  I  yet 
live  in  a  tender  heart  or  two  ;  nor  am  lost  and 
hopeless  living,  if  a  sainted  departed  soul  still 
loves  and  prays  for  me. 

How  cruel  must  be  the  necessities  of  novel- 
writing,  which  drove  Mr.  Thackeray  to  spoil 
our  interest  in  the  actors  in  this  exquisite 
scene  by  placing  them  afterwards  in  circum- 
stances 80  incon^uous !  Mr.  Thackeray  is, 
we  believe,  no  favorite  with  women  gener- 
ally. Yet  he  oo^ht  to  be  so ;  for,  despite  his 
sarcasms  on  their  foibles,  no  writer  has  en- 
forced thehr  virtues  more  earnestly,  or  repre- 
sented with  eaual  energy  the  wrongs  they 
suffer  daily  ana  hourly  in  their  hearts  ana 
homes  from  the  selfishness  and  sensualism  of 
men.  There  are  passages  in  this  book  for 
which  the^  may  well  say  of  him,  as  that 
woman  said  of  Dickens  for  his  **  Christmas 
Carol,|*  "  God  bless  him ! "  They  do  not  for- 
give him,  however,  for  the  unnatural  relation 
in  which  he  has  placed  his  hero  and  Lady 
Castle  wood,  and  he  is  too  wise  ah  observer 
not  to  regard  this  as  conclusive  against  his 
own  judgment  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Thackeray  will  write  better  books  than 
this,  for  his  powers  are  ripening  with  every 
fresh  emanation  from  his  pen ;  his  wisdom  is 
more  searching,  his  pathos  sweeter,  his  hu- 
mor of  a  more  delicate  flavor.  He  fills  a 
large  space  now  in  the  world's  eye,  and  his 
reputation  has  become  a  matter  of  pride  to 
his  country.  He  is  not  a  man  to  be  insensi- 
ble to  the  high  regard  in  which  he  is  so 
widely  held,  or  to  trifle  with  a  fame  which 
has  been  slowly  but  surely  won.  Kind  wish- 
es followed  him  to  America  firom  many  an 
unknown  friend,  and  kinder  greetings  await 
the  return  of  the  only  satirist  who  mingles 
loving-kindness  with  his  sarcasm,  and  charity 
and  humility  with  his  gravest  rebuke.  « 
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SELLINQ  CHICKENS  TO  THE  LEGISLATURE. 

While  the  legislature  '  of  Missouri  was  in 
session,  a  few  years  ago,  a  green  fellow  from  the 
country  came  to  Jefferson  to  sell  some  chickens. 
He  had  about  two  dozen,  all  of  which  he  had 
tied  by  the  legs  to  a  string,  and  this  being  di- 
vided equally,  and  thrown  over  his  horse  or  his 
shoulder,  formed  his  mode  of  conveyance,  leav- 
ing the  fowls  with  their  heads  hanging  down, 
with  little  else  of  them  visible  except  their  naked 
legs,  and  a  promiscuous  pile  of  outstretched 
wings  and  ruffled  feathers.  After  several  ineffect- 
ual efforts  to  dispose  of  his  load,  a  wag  to  whom 
he  made  an  offer  of  sale,  told  him  that  he  did 
not  want  chickens  himself,  but  perhaps  he  could 
sell  them  at  a  large  stone-house  over  there  (the 
Capitol)  ;  that  there  was  a  man  over  there  buy- 
ing for  the  St.  Louis  market,  and  no  doubt  he 
could  find  a  ready  sale. 

The  deliglited  countryman  started,  when  his 
informer  stopped  him.  "  Look  here,*'  says  he  ; 
*'  when  you  get  over  there,  go  up  stairs,  and 
theu  turn  to  the  left.  The  man  stops  in  the 
large  room.  You  will  find  him  sitting  down  at 
the  other  end  of  the  l>oom,  and  now  engaged  with 
a  number  of  fellows  buying  chickens.  If  a  man 
at  the  door  should  stop  you,  don't  mind  him. 
He  hiis  got  chickens  himself  for  sale,  and  tries  to 
prevent  others  from  selling  theirs.  Don't  mind 
tdai,  but  go  right  ahead." 

Following  the  directions,  our  friend  soon 
fuund  himself  at  the  door  of  the  Hall  of  Repre- 
senttitives.  To  open  it  and  enter  was  the  work 
of  a  moment.  Taking  from  his  shoulder  the 
string  of  chickens,  and  giving  them  a  shake  to 
frciihen  them,  he  commenced  his  journey  towards 
the  speaker's  chair,  the  fowls  in  the  mean  time 
expressing,  from  the  half-formed  crow  to  the 
harsh  quaark,  their  bodily  presence,  and  their 
sense  of  bodily  pain. 

**  I  say,  sir" Here  he  had  advanced  about 

a  half-dozen  steps  down  the  aisle,  when  he  was 
seized  by  Ma-Sackson,  the  door-keeper,  who 
happened  to  be  returning  from  the  clerk's 
desk. 

*  *  What  are  you  doing  here  with  those  chickens  ? 
Get  out,  sir,  got  out !"  whispered  the  door- 
keeper. 

**  No  you  don't,  though ;  yon  don't  come 
that  game  over  me.  You  *ve  got  chickens  your- 
self fur  sale ;  get  out  yourself,  and  let  me  sell 
mine.  I  say,  sir  (in  a  louder  tone  to  the  speak- 
er), are  you  buying  chickens  here  to-day  ?  I  've 
got  some  prime  ones  here."  And  he  held  up 
his  string,  and  shook  his  fowls,  until  their  music 
made  the  walls  echo.  **  Let  roe  go,  sir  (to  the 
door-keeper)  ;  let  me  go,  I  say.  Fine  large 
chickens  (to  the  speaker)  ;  only  six  bits  a 
doien." 

*'  Where 's  the  serjeant-at-arms  ?"  roared  the 
speaker.    **  Take  that  man  out" 

*'  Now  don't,  will  you  ?  I  ain't  hard  to  trade 
with.  Tou  let  me  go  (to  the  door-keeper)  ; 
you  've  sold  your  chickens,  now  let  me  have  a 
ohanoe.  I  say,  sir  (to  the  speaker  in  a  load 
Totce),  are  yoa  baying  ohiokenii  to" 


"  Gk)  ahead  I"  "  At  him  again  !"  "  That  *b 
right !"  whispered  some  of  the  Opposition 
members,  who  coold  command  gravity  enough 
to  speak. 

"  I  say,  sir  (in  a  louder  tone  to  the  speaker) 
—  cuss  your  pictures,  let  me  go  —  C&ir  play  — 
two  to  one  ain't  fiiir  (to  the  speaker  and  ser- 
jeant-at-arms) ;  let  me  go.  I  say,  sir,  you  up 
there  (to  the  speaker),  you  can  have  'em  for 
six  bits  !  won't  take  a  cent  less.    Take  'em  home 

and  eat  'em  myself  before  I  '11  take Brat 

your  hides  !  don't  shove  so  hard,  will  you  ? 
you  '11  hui-t  'em  chickens,  and  they  have  had 
a  travel  of  it  to-day,  anyhow.  I  say,  you  sir, 
up  there" 

Here  the  voice  was  lost  by  the  closing  of  the 
door.  An  adjournment  was  moved  and  carried  ; 
and  the  members,  almost  frantic  with  mirth, 
rushed  out  to  find  our  friend  in  high  altercation 
with  the  door-keeper  about  the  meanness  of 
selling  his  own  chickens,  and  letting  nobody  else 
sell  theirs  ;  adding  that,  "if  ho  could  just  see 
that  man  up  there  by  himself,  he  'd  be  bound 
they  could  make  a  trade,  and  that  no  man  could 
affi>rd  to  raise  chickens  for  less  than  six  bits." 

The  members  bought  his  fowls  by  a  pony 
purse,  and  our  friend  left  the  Capitol,  saymg  as 
he  went  down  stairs  :  "  Well,  this  is  the  roughest 
place  for  selling  chickens  that  ever  I  came  across, 
sore. 
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Impbovkd  Rbtubks  fbom  TEns  Railways.  — 
A  statement  of  the  weekly  published  traffic  of 
eleven  of  the  principal  railways,  for  the  twenty- 
six  weeks  ending  26th  December,  1852,  which 
has  been  drawn  out  for  private  circulation,  by 
Mr.  Reynolds,  accountant  of  the  Great  Northern, 
strikes  us  a  good  deal  as  indicating  the  improved 
prospects  boUi  of  railways  and  of  the  country. 
We  should  not  indeed  have  adverted  to  such  a 
document,  if  It  did  not  serve  as  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  rapidly  advancing  prosperity  of 
England  at  the  present  moment  It  appears, 
from  this  paper,  that  the  returns  fh)m  all  the 
eleven  railways  in  the  summer  weeks  of  1851, 
excepting  a  few,  greatly  exceeded  those  of  the 
corresponding  we^  of  1852  —  a  (kct  which  is 
readily  accounted  for  by  the  extraordinary 
amount  of  travelling  created  at  the  earlier 
period  by  the  Exhibition.  But  when  we  come  to 
the  middle  of  October,  a  remarkable  change 
takes  pkce.  The  receipts  of  1852,  after  U^at 
period,  in  every  railway,  greatly  exceed  those 
of  the  corresponding  weeks  of  1851.  We  find, 
on  the  London  and  North-western,  an  advance 
of  2000/.,  8000/.,  4000/.,  and  even  5000/.,  on 
some  weeks.  On  other  lines,  the  advances  are  in 
proportion,  and  the  general  consequence  is,  that 
on  the  Midland,  £uioashire  and  Yorkshire, 
Eastern  Counties,  York  and  North  Midland, 
York,  Newcastle  and  Berwick,  and  the  Great 
Northern — six  of  the  eleven — there  is  an 
increase  of  the  totals  of  the  half-year  '52»  a  re- 
sult which  no  one  ooald  have  anticipated  as  to 
happen  in  the  year  immediately  following  on 
the  £xhibitioiL  —  Chamben, 
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From  Gbamben*  Joixrnal. 
REVIVAL  OP  OIL- ANOINTING. 

PitoFESsoR  Simpson  of  Edinburgh  has  been 
the  means  of  bringing  to  light  a  curious 
oorroboration  of  the  sanitary  value  of  the 
.ancient  praotide  of  anointing  with  oil.  It  ap- 
pears thaVtbe  learned  professor,  when  recently 
visiting  the  manufacturing  town  of  Galashiels, 
vras  casually  informed  that  the  workers  in 
the  wool-mifi  in  that  place  were  exempt  from 
the  attacks  of  consumption  and  scrofula.  On 
inquiring  of  the  medical  men  in  the  vicinity, 
the  truth  of  the  statement  was  confirmed  ;  and 
it  was  then  deemed  expedient  to  pursue  in- 
vestigation on  a  broader  scale.  Communica- 
.tions  were  accordingly  sent  to  physicians 
residing  in  Dunfermahure,  Alloa,  Tiliicooltry, 
Inverness,  and  other  districts  where  wool- 
mills  are  in  o^ration ;  and  in  the  case  of  all, 
it  was  ascertained  that  similar  immunity  was 
enjoved  from  the  fatal  diseases  mentioned.  It 
further  appeared  tliat,  insome  of  the  locali- 
ties, soarletina  bad  to  be  added  to  the  list ; 
.and,  also,  that  employment  in  the  mills  not 
•only  preserved  health,  but  children  of  delicate 
constitutions  were  sent  to  be  wool-workers  for 
the  express  purpose  of  acquiring  strength,  a 
result  m  almost  every  .instance  attained. 

The  question  now  came  to  be,  to  ascertain 
the  precise  cause  of  this  singular  result  of 
mill-work.  Cotton-mills  did  not  produce  a 
similar  effect,  and  workmen  in  certain  depart- 
ments of  wool-mills  were  found  to  be  subject 
to  the  ordinarv  maladies  of  the  country ;  it 
therefore  soon  became  evident,  that  the  cause 
was  referrible  to  the  ^at  quantity  of  oil  con- 
sumed in  the  preparation  of  the  raw  material 
in  wool-working.  A  coat  or  any  other  portion 
ofnlress,  when  hung  up  in  one  of  the  rooms, 
was  found  to  be  saturated  with  oil  in  a  few 
davs ;  and  the  pperatiFCs  must,  therefore,  be 
held  to  draw  into  their  system  a  large  amount 
of  oleaginous  matter,  either  by  inhalation  or 
by  absorption  from  the  clothes  through  the 
skin,  the  latter  being  probably  the  principal 
mode  in  which  the  substance  is  imbibed.  The 
hands  and  face  of  the  workers  are  constantly 
besmeared,  but  under  their  clothing  there  are 
scarcely  any  marks  of  discoloration,  although 
it  is  obvious  that  the  oil  must  be  received 
through  all  the  pores  of  the  body,  and,  indeed, 
the  greatest  quantitv  will  penetrate  where 
there  is  the  least  facility  for  external  evaporar 
tion. 

The  application  of  this  discovery  to  praoti- 
eal  medicine  is  calculated  to  be  of  important 
'  service,  in  so  far  as  some  of  our  most  serious 
maladies  are  concerned.  Consumption,  as 
now  understood,  is  supposed  to  arise  from 
defective  nutrition  —  there  being  in  consump- 
tive and  scrofulous  subjects  a  deficiency  of 
.  fatty  as  compared  with  albuminous  matter ; 
and  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  two 
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elements,  cod-oil,  as  is  well  known,  has  been 
in  extensive  use  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
jrears,  and  with  singular  effect.  In  manj 
instances,  however,  oil  when  swallowed  is 
found  to  excite  nfiusea ;  and  in  such  cases, 
the  introduction  of  this  saving  agent  by  exter- 
nal application  is  likely  to  be  productive  of 
beneficial  consequences.  Means  are  to  bo 
taken  to  get  rid  of  the  disagroeable  odor  of  the 
cod-oil,  and  when  freed  from  this  objection, 
there  can  be  few  or  no  drawbacks  to  the 
ancient  custom  of  anointing.  That  it  adds 
rapidly  to  the  weight  of  the  emaciated,  has 
already  been  proved  by  actual  experiment; 
and  one  instance  may  be  mentioned  of  an  in- 
dividual who  sained  a  stone  in  weight  in  the 
short  period  of  four  weeks.  The  use  of  oil  in 
this  way  is  not  disagreeable,  but  on  the  con- 
trary is  found  to  be  productive  of  pleasant 
senKitions.  It  has  only  to  be  added,  so  far  as 
the  medical  action  is  involved,  that  the  mode 
in  which  the  oil  strengthens  delicate  patients, 
is  by  its  being  received  into,  the  blood,  the 
chemical  character  of  which  undergoes  a  vital 
change  bv  the  process. 

If  anointing  should  come  into  fiishion,  it 
will  be  merely  a  return  to  the  customs  of  the 
olden  time.  '*  The  Jews,"  says  Dr.  Cox  in 
his  Biblical  ArUiquities  (p.  155) ,  **  addicted 
themselves  to  anointing,  which  consisted 
either  of  simple  oil  or  such  as  had  aromatiq 
spices  infused.  Thev  applied  ointments  chiefly 
to  those  parts  of  the  Dody  which  were  most 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  by  which  means 
they  were  considerably  secured  against  its 
changes  and  inclemencies.*'  The  allusions  to 
anointing  with  oil,  not  only  the  head  and 
beard,  but  the  feet  and  other  portions  of  the 
person,  are  well-known  features  in  Bible  nar- 
rative. 

Homer  makes  frequent  mention  of  oil  in 
connection  with  the  bath ;  and  when  Ulysses 
enters  the  palace  of  Circe,  we  are  told  that  after 
the  use  or  the  bath,  he  was  anointed  with 
costly  perfumes.  Passing  down  to  later  times, 
it  is  a  very  significant  fact,  that  consumption 
is  rarely  if  ever  alluded  to  by  medical  writers 
among  the  Greeks and'Romans;  and  it  is  all  but 
certain,  that  the  rarity  of  the  distemper  was 
attributable  to  the  constant  external  use  of  oil. 
In  the  mattera  of  bathing  and  anointing, 
they  imitated  the  example  of  the  Greeks; 
and  attached  to  each  Roman  bathing-estab- 
lishment was  an  unctuarium^  "  where,"  says 
Dr.  Adam,  the  **  visitors  were  anointed 
all  over  with  a  coarse  cheap  oil  before  they 
began  their  exercise.  Here  the  finer  odorife- 
rous ointments  which  were  used  in  coming  out 
of  the  bath  were  also  kept ;  and  the  room  was 
so  sitoated  as  to  receive  a  considerable  degtee 
of  heat.  This  chamber  of  perfumes  was  quite 
full  of  pots,  like  an  apothecary's  shop  ;  and 
those  who  wished  to  anoint  and  perfume  the 
body,  received  perfumes  and  unguents."    In 
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larger  bathing-establbhments,  the  doBolhesium 
was  filled  wiSi  an  immense  number  of  rases  ; 
and  the  extent  to  which  oiling  and  perfuming 
were  practised  hj  the  Romans,  may  be  judged 
by  the  following  reference  to  the  ingredients 
employed:  —  **Tbe  yases  contained  perfumes 
ana  balsams  —  very  diffarent  in  their  com- 
positions, according  to  the  different  tastes  of 
the  persons  who  anointed  themselves.  The 
rhodinum,  one  of  those  liquid  ^rfumes,  was 
composed  of  roses ;  the  lirinium,  of  lily ; 
cyprinum,  of  the  flower  of  a  tree  called  cjpria, 
which  is  believed  to  be  the  same  as  the  pnvet ; 
baccarinum,  from  the  fozelove ;  myrrhinum 
was  composed  of  myrrh.  Oils  were  extracted 
from  sweet  marjoram,  lavender,  and  the  wild 
vine  —  from  the  iris,  ben,  and  wild  thyme. 
The  last  three  were  employed  for  rubbing  the 
eyebrows,  hair,  neck  and  head;  the  arms 
were  rubbed  with  the  oil  of  sisymbrium,  or 
watei^mint ;  and  the  muscles  with  the  oil  of 
anorcum,  and  others  which  have  been  men- 
tioned." After  anoinUng,  the  bathers  passed 
into  the  sphetristerium  —  a  very  light  and  ex- 
tensive apartment,  in  which  were  performed 
the  many  kinds  of  exercises  to  which  this 
third  part  of  the  baths  was  appropriated ;  of 
these,  the  most  favorite  was  the  ball.  Afber 
exercise,  recourse  was  a  second  time  had  to 
the  warm-bath  —  the  body  was  then  scraped 
with  instruments  called  strigils,  most  usually 
of  bronze,  but  sometimes  of  iron  ;  perfumed 
oil  of  the  most  delicate  kind  was  then  ad- 
ministered anew ;  and  the  process  of  lustra- 
tion was  complete. 

Let  it  be  remarked,  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  friction  was  used  by  the  ancients 
when  the  oil  was  rubbed  in ;  and  also  that 
Exercise  of  an  exciting  and  laborious  kind 
followed  the  unctuous  manipulation.  In  like 
manner,  the  wool- workers  are  in  motion 
throughout  the  whole  day;  and  from  the 
return  they  receive  for  their  daily  labor,  it  is 
not  probable  that  they  have  it  in  their  power 
to  indulge  in  those  dietetic  luxuries  or  excesses 
which  create  dyspepsy  in  other  circles.  The 
inference  is,  that  exercise  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  oil,  and  that  other  physiologi- 
cal conditions  must  be  strictly  preserved, 
before  anointing  can  certainly  be  depended  on 
for  conferring  its  full  tale  of  benefit  on  human- 
ity. There  may,  indeed,  be  frequent  in- 
stances of  persons  benefiting  by  external  appli- 
cation when  all  other  aids  fail  in  making  the 
least  impression ;  but  in  ordinary  cases,  the 
safe  course  for  all  who  can  command  sufficient 
air  and  exercise,  is  to  regard  anointing  as  an 
adjuvant,  not  as  a  specific  —  an  element  of 
,cure,  but  not  as  constituting  the  entire 
cure. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  people  to  whom 
this  practice  may  be  peculiarly  serviceable  — 
those  who  are  disagreeably  or  injuriously 
affected    by  easterly  winds,  especially   the 


gouty  or  rheumatic.  The  east  is  known  to  be 
a  dry  wind,  and  never,  except  in  very  stormy 
weather,  is  it  accompanied  by  rain.  After  a 
continuance  of  this  wind,  the  leaves  of  plants 
become  dry  and  shrivelled,  evidently  suffering 
from  want  of  moisture.  Now,  without  pre- 
suming to  propound  any  medical  theory,  we 
may  suggest,  that  it  is  just  possible  the  east 
wind  may  in  some  measure  produce  its  dis- 
agreeable influence  on  the  human  system  by 
parching  and  drying  up  the  skin ;  and  in  this 
view,  anointing,  by  acting  as  a  lubricant, 
may  go  far  to  counteract  the  baneful  influence. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  easy  to  try  the  question,  if 
it  is  supposed  to  be  worth  trying,  by  experi- 
ment. 

As  to  the  kind  of  oil  —  that  of  the  cod  ap- 

Sears  to  be  the  strongest ;  and  if  it  could  be 
ivested  of  its  infamous  odor,  it  probably 
would  be  the  best.  But  some  authorities  are 
of  opinion,  that  any  kind  of  emollient  is  suita- 
ble :  in  this  viev^  a  wide  range  of  selection, 
founded  even  on  the  basis  of  Roman  ingredients, 
is  open  for  use ;  and  when  to  these  are  added 
the  discoveries  of  modern  chemistry,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  most  fastidious  may  hav6  their 
tastes  gratified.  Friction  of  itself  has  always 
been  regarded  as  of  great  therapeutic  value ; 
and  the  harder  the  rubbing  with  oil,  the  more 
beneficial  will  be  the  result.  If  the  body  has 
need  of  oleaginous  aliment,  it  will  absorb  it 
as  greedily  as  the  parched  earth  drinks  in  rain 
after  a  season  of  drought.  In  the  experiments 
we  have  ourselves  instituted,  the  body,  when 
rubbed  at  night,  shows  no  traces  of  lubrica- 
tion in  the  morning,  and  the  sleeping-dress  is 
little  if  at  all  affected.  Careful  housewives 
may  be  alarmed  for  their  napery,  but,  with 
ordinary  attention,  there  is  little  danj^r ;  and 
even  supposine  there  were  some  trifling  in- 
conveniences, the  benefit  expected  may  surely 
be  esteemed  a  fiiir  equivalent. 


Nisw  Antiquities.  — We  have,  on  various  oc- 
casions, warned  our  antiquarian  readers  against 
spurious  fabrications  of  articles  of  curiosity  and 
vertu^  especially  of  certain  medisDval  seals  in 
jeU  a  substance  easily  engraved  or  fashioned 
into  any  shape.  The  unprincipled  fiibrioators  of 
these  objects,  encouraged,  no  doubt,  by  their 
Buccess  among  the  unwary,  continue  to  follow 
their  criminal  occupation,  and  have  lately  at- 
tempted a  higher  flight.  We  have  lately  been 
shown  a  jet  seal,  bearing  the  head  of  the  Empe- 
ror Severus,  with  his  name  and  titles !  We 
believe  the  atelier  of  the  rogues  whose  ingenuity 
is  exercised  upon  these  counterfeits,  is  somewhere 
in  Yorkshire.  While  on  this  subject,  we  may 
mention  that  we  have  been  informed,  that  at 
many  of  the  curiosity-shops  in  London,  forged 
monastic  and  other  mediasval  brass  seals  are  kept 
on  sale  ;  and  some  of  them  being  catU  of  real 
specimens,  are  well\calculated  to  dupe  the  inex- 
perienced.—  Literary  Oazette. 
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PART  II.  —  CHAFT£B    VIH. 


The  Jane  snn  is  shining  into  Mn.  Rintours 
family  room.  Though  he  is  no  longer  captain 
of  his  own  sloop,  her  husband  is  to  be  mate 
of  a  considerable  schooner ;  so  Euphie,  after  a 
lone  interval  of  fretting  and  repining,  has 
made  herself  tolerably  content.  A  great 
tea-chest  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  Euphie,  long  aso  startled  out  of  all  her 
little  graces  of  invalidism ,  stoops  over  it,  pack- 
ing in  its  manifold  comforts.  The  loss  of  the 
sloop  has  deprived  them  of  all  their  property, 
but  it  has  added  scarcely  any  privation  to 
their  dailv  life,  even  thoaeh  John  has  been 
so  long  ashore ;  and  now  that  he  is  once  more 
in  full  employment,  Euphie  does  not  veil  her 

Eretensions  to  those  of  any  skipper's  wife  in 
lie.  As  for  the  grief  attendant  on  their  loss, 
it  touched  her  only  bys^mpath^,  and  her  few 
natural  tears  were  neither  bitter  in  their 
sheddine  nor  hard  to  w^ipe  away.  Her  babv 
thrives,  ner  husband  has  been  at  home  with 
her  for  a  fiftr  longer  time  than  she  could  have 
hoped,  and  Eupbie  as  wilful  a  little  wife  as 
ever,  goes  about  her  house  with  undiminished 
cheerfulness,  and  is  conscious  of  no  shadow 
upon  her  sunny  life. 

And  as  she  lays  in  these  separate  articles 
of  John's  comfortable  wardrobe  —  each  in  its 
proper  place — Euphie's  gay  voice  now  and 
then  makes  a  plunge  into  the  abyss  of  the 
great  chest,  ana  anon  comes  forth  again,  as 
clear  and  as  fresh  as  a  bird's.  You  can  almost 
fancy  there  will  be  a  lingerins  fragrance  about 
these  glistening  home-made  linens,  when  the 
sailor  takes  them  out  upon  the  seas-— and 
that  even  the  rough  blue  sea-jacket,  and  care- 
fuUy-lblded  Sabbath  coat,  must  carry  some 
glaosome  reminiscence  of  the  pretty  face  and 
merry  voice  bonding  over  them  like  embodied 
sunsnine. 

*'  Eh,  lassie,  it's  a  biaw  thing  to  hae  a 
light  heart,"  said  Mrs.  Raeburn,  shaking  her 
head  as  she  came  in,  and  sitting  down  heavily 
in  Euphie's  arm-chair  with  a  prolonged  sigh ; 
**  after  a'  you  've  gane  through  too,  puir 
bairn !" 

Euphie  takes  the  compliment  quite  unhesi- 
tatingly —  for  it  does  not  occur  to  the  spoiled 
child  and  petted  wife,  that,  after  all,  she  has 
gone  through  nothing  at  all. 

**  Ite  nae  guid  letting  down  folk's  heart," 
says  Euphie,  with  some  complacence.  *'  For 
mj  part,  I  think  ite  unthankful  to  be  aye 
minding  folk's  trials  :  ane  should  feel  them  at 
the  time,  and  be  done  with  them  —  that's 
my  way." 

**  I  wish  Nani^  had  just  your  sense,"  said 
the  idother.  *'  It  ought  to  have  been  very 
tittle  trial  to  her  a'  &ifl,  by  what  it  might 


have  been  to  yon ;  but  iust  see  /  how  she 's 
te'en  it  to  heart  —  I  wish  you  would  speak  to 
her,  Euphie.  Here  's  a  decent  lad  comine 
after  her,  and  easy  enough  to  see,  after  such 
a  loss  in  the  family,  that  it  would  be  a  grand 
thing  to  get  her  weel  married,  and  her  twenty 
years  auld,  and  never  had  a  lad,  to  speak  of, 
before  —  and  yet  she  '11  nae  mair  look  the  side 
of  the  road  he  's  on,  than  if  he  was  a  black 


man 


i»» 


*<Is't  Robert  Horsburg  mother  1"  asked 
Euphie,  eagerly. 

'*  It 's  a  Btraneer  lad  that  hasna  been  lang 
about^the  Eiie ;  he  's  ta'en  the  new  lease  of 
the  Gimol  farm  from  Sir  Robert,  and  they  say 
he  's  furnishing  a  grand  house,  and  a'the- 
gether  a  far  bigger  man  than  Nancy  has  ony 
right  to  look  for  ^-a  decent-like  lad  too,  and 
steady  and  weel  spoken ;  but  as  for  giving 
him  encouragement,  I  might  as  weel  preach 
to  Ailie  Rintoul's  speckled  hen  as  to  Nanniia 
Raeburn." 

**  'Deed,  I  see  nae  call  she  has  to  set  hita 
up  with  encouraffement,"  said  the  beauty, 
slightly  tossing  her  head.  '*  If  he 's  no  as 
muckle  in  earnest  as  to  thole  a  naysay,  he  's 
nae  man  at  a' ;  and  I  wouldna  advise  Nancy 
to  have  onything  to  do  with  him.  Do  ye 
think  I  ever  gaed  out  of  my  road,  mother,  to 
encourage  John  1" 

'<  Ay,  Euphie,  my  woman,  it 's  a'  your  ain 
simplicity  that  thinks  a 'body  as  guid  as  your- 
sel,"  said  Mrs.  Raeburn,  shaking  her  head ; 
**  but  you  had  naething  to  do  but  to  choose, 
wi'  a'  the  young  lads  frae  Largo  to  Kinnucher 
courting  at  ye.  And  many  a  time  I  've  won- 
dered, m  my  ain  mind,  I  'm  sure,  that  ye 
took  up  wi'  a  douce  man  like  John  Rintoul 
at  the  last,  when  ye  might  have  just  waled 
out  the  bonniest  lad  in  Fife ;  but  Nannie's 
had  nae  joes  to  speak  of,  as  I  was  saying,  a' 
her  days — and  Nannie's  weel  enough  in  her 
looks,  but  she 's  far  mair  like  your  father's 
side  of  the  house  than  mine ;  and  a'thegether, 
considering  how  auld  she  is,  and  the  misfor- 
tune that 's  happened  to  the  family,  it  sete 
her  very  ill  to  be  so  nice,  when  she  might  got 
a  bouse  of  her  ain,  and  be  weel  settled  herseU 
and  a  credit  to  a'  her  kin.'.' 

*'  If  I  were  Nannie,  I  would  take  nae  ofier 
under  the  fourth  or  fifth  at  the  very  soonest,/*' 
said  her  sister.     *^  The  lads  should  learn  bUr 
ter  —  and  if  they  get  the  very  first  they  ask,^ 
and  the  very  ane  they  're  wanting,  what  ate 
thej  to  think  but  that  the  lassies  are  just* 
waiting  on  them  ?  and  ite  naething  but  that 
that  makes  such  ill-willy  men.    Set  thenaupd 
But  they  didna  get  muckle  satisfiiction  oiiti'0£ 
me." 
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<<  Wed,  Eaphie,"  said  Mn.  Raeburn,  nn- 
eonyinced,  bat  with  resignation,  '*  I  didna  say 
I  would  take  yoor  fidtner  the  first  time  he 
askit  me,  mvsel,  and  there  was  a  lass  in  An- 
8ter  that  had  had  the  refusing  o'  him  before 
that ;  but  there 's  no  mouj  men  mair  iU-willy 
or  positive  about  their  am  gate  than  what 
j^muel  Raebnm  is  this  day,  though  ane 
might  hae  thought  he  had  the  pride  gey  weel 
taken  out  of  hxm  in  respeot  or  women-folk ; 
but  you  see  I  'm  no  easy  in  my  mind  about 
Nannie.  Nae  doubt  she  might  be  vexed  in  a 
neighborly  way  for  the  loss  of  the  twa  Rin- 
touu  and  Andrew  Dewar,  forby  what  was  nat- 
ural for  the  sloop  gaun  doun,  wi'  a'  our  gjear ; 
but  it 's  a  difiarent  thing  bein^  vexed  for  itfaer 
folk  and  mourning  for  ane's  ain  trouble  ;  and 
I  'm  sure  the  way  she  's  been,  night  and  day, 
ever  since,  is  liker  Kirstin  Beatoun's  daogn- 
ter  than  mine.  I  'm  no  just  clear  in  iny  ain 
mind  but  what  it 's  a'  Eat  Patie  Rintoul.^' 

Ettphie  had  lifted  herself  out  of  the  chest, 
and  now  tamed  round  with  some  interest  to 
her  mother.  *'  I  wouldna  say,"  said  Mrs. 
Rintoul,  after  a  considerable  pause.  "  I  did 
tell  him  anoe  he  was  courtins  our  Nanny,  and 
his  face  turned  as  red  as  soanet ;  and  she  has 
been  awfu'  sma^  and  white  and  downcast 
ever  sinsjrne;^-!  wouldna  saj-— poor  Nan- 
nie !  I  would  gie  her  a'  her  am  gate,  and  no 
fash  her,  mother,  if  I  was  you,  tul  she  comes 
to  hersel  again ;  for  Nannie's  awfu'  proud  — 
fiur  prouder  than  me  —  and  would  cut  otf  her 
finger  before  she  woold  own  to  oaring  about 
onybody  that  hadna  said  plain  out  raat  he 
oared  for  her." 

And  Mrs.  Raebum  received  her  daughter's 
counsel  with  bng  sighs  and  shakings  of  the 
head,  as  she  had  beeun  the  conversation. 

**  They  say  a  bad  bairn 's  a  great  handfa'," 
•aid  the  perplexed  mother,  disconsolately, 
**  but  I'^m  sure  it  canna  be  onvthing  to  the 
care  aud  trouble  of  lassies ;  ana  twa  mair  set 
on  their  ain  will  —though  I  'm  no  meaning 
ony  blame  to  you,  Euphie— a  puir  woman 
never  was  trysted  with.  I  'm  sure,  when  I 
was  Nannie's  age,  I  was  at  my  mother's  bid- 
ding, hand  anf  fit,  the  haill  day  through  •— 
though  I  was  just  gaun  to  be  married  mysel  — 
but  nae  doubt  you  take  it  firaa  yoor  fidther !" 

CHAPTXR    IX. 

A  weel-8tookitinaiUa,hinuel  for  the  laixd. 
And  marriage  off-hand,  was  his  proffer  ; 

But  Affnes  Raebum  stands  before  him  with  a 
painful  flush  upon  her  face,  and  an  uneasy 
movement  in  her  frame  :  <t  host  of  many-col- 
ored thoughts  are  flitting  through  her  Mwil- 
.  dered  mind,  and  her  silence,  though  it  is  the 
nlenoe  of  noinftil  confusion  and  perplexity, 
encourages  nim  to  eo  on.  It  is  a  July  night 
—soft  twilight  foUowing  close  apon  a  gor- 

Sous  sundown  —  and,  up  in  the  pale,  cwar, 
nguid  sky  the  crescent  moon  floats  sofUy, 


dreamily,  where  there  is  not  a  cloud  to  map 
its  course,  or  anything  but  the  gentlest  sum- 
mer-breath to  send  it  gliding  on.  In  the  west 
the  rich  clouds,  all  purple  and  golden,  crowd 
together  and  build  tnemselves  up  in  glowing 
masses  from  the  very  edjge  of  the  water.  You 
can  fiincy  them  the  falhng  powers  and  nobili- 
ties of  some  one  of  the  world's  great  climax- 
times,  and  that  this  little  silver  boat,  slowly 
drawing  near  to  them,  contains  the  chira 
bom,  me  bringer-in  of  the  new  world.  All 
anconscious  is  the  infant  hero,  singing  and 
dreaming  as  he  comes ;  but  the  cowering, 
fallen  glories,  whose  day  is  past,  are  aware, 
and  here  and  there  a  calm  spectator-star  looks 
oat  and  watches,  holding  aside  the  veil  of  this 
great  evenine  which  encloees  all. 

But  the  £eamerof  the  heavens  ie  silent, 
and  all  this  mortal  air  is  full  of  the  voices  of 
the  sea.  It  is  not  laughter  now,  nor  is  it 
music.  If  yoo  would  convey  into  sound  the 
smile  of  innocent,  surprised  delight,  whi<^ 
plays  upon  childish  faces  ofben,  you  could  not 
give  it  expression  better  than  by  this  ripple, 
breaking  upon  rocks,  and  beds  of  sand  and 
pebbles,  and  dimpling  all  over  with  quiet  mirth 
the  pools  upon  the  beach.  Accustomed  aq 
your  ear  may  be,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  an 
answering  smile  to  the  firesh,  sweet  murmur, 
so  full  of  wonder  and  childlike  joyoosness, 
which  runs  along  these  creeks  and  inlets,  ever 
new,  yet  ever  i£e  same.  Another  murmur, 
fiunt  and  distant,  bewrays  to  you  what  these 
low  church-steeples  and  gray  mists  of  smoke 
would  do  without  it,  the  vicinity  of  this  little 
sisterhood  of  quiet  seaports ;  but  the  hum  of 
life  in  the  Elie  is  so  calm  to-night,  that  voa 
only  feel  your  solitude  upon  the  braes,  when 
the  low  wild  roee-bushes  look  up  to  you  from 
the  very  borders  of  the  grass,  and  dew-drops 
glisten  among  the  leaves  — the  more  absolute 
and  unbroken.  Sometimes  a  passing  ibotstep 
and  passing  whistle,  or  voices  pertaining  to 
the  same,  pursue  their  measured  vray  upon 
the  high-road  behind  the  hawthorn  hedge ; 
bat  no  one  passes  here  upon  the  braes,  and 
these  two  are  entirely  alone. 

A  one-and-twenty  years'  lease  of  the  Gimel 
fiirm,  with  all  its  fertile  slopes  and  capa- 
bilities *-  a  pretty  balance  in  the  Cupar  bank 
to  make  the  same  available  —  a  person  vigor> 
ons  and  young— a  face  which  the  Mfe  belles 
have  not  disdained  to  turn  back  and  throw  a 
second  glance  upon,  and  a  pleasant  consdoas- 
ness  of  all  these  desirable  endowments — 
what  should  make  Colin  Hunter  fear  ?  And 
he  does  not  fear.  In  this  half  light,  looking 
lovingly  into  the  full  fisuse  of  Agnes  Raebum, 
be  b^ms  to  feel  himself  justified  for  making 
choice  of  her.  Made  choice  of  her  he  has, 
beyond  all  question,  to  his  own  considerable 
astonishment ;  for  Colin  knows  ywj  well  that 
"  there  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely 
byfiur;"  bat  at  present,  as  her  eye-loth  droops 
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upon  the  eheek — aa  her  e^  glances  up  in 
quick  arrested  looks  under  it  —  as  the  color 
oomes  and  goes,  like  flitting  sunshine,  the 
lover  is  satiraed.  There  is  a  charm  in'  the 
sweet  air,  which  lifts  the  carls  upon  her 
oheek — a  charm  in  the  sweet  sound  which 
encirdies  them  on  every  side,  and  in  the  Ian- 

Slid  dreamy  sky,  and  the  slow  floating  moon, 
imself  is  charmed,  his  whole  soul  through, 
with  all  the  fiiiry  inflnences  of  new  love. 
Other  flirtations  has  Colin  known,  more  than 
were  good  for  the  freshness  of  his  heart ;  but 
his  heart  is  fresh  at  its  depths,  and  answers 
now,  with  a  shy  warmth  and  fksdnated  thrill, 
to  the  voioe,  unheard  before,  which  calls  its 
full  affections  forth. 

Bat  it  is  only  a  shiver,  chill  and  painful, 
which  shakes  the  slight  figure  of  Agnes ;  and 
her  hand,  if  she  pive  it  him  now,  would  fall 
marble-cold  in  to  his.  Her  eyes — those  wander- 
ing furtive  glances,  which  he  thinks  are  only 
shy  of  meeting  his  earnest  look  —  stray  iax  be* 
yond  him  into  the  vacant  air,  where  they  have 
almost  conjured  up  a  visible  forbidding  pres- 
ence to  say  nay  to  his  unwelcome  suit ;  and 
her  blushes  are  fever-gleams  of  unwilling  sub- 
mission, flushes  of  fear  and  restless  discom- 
fort, and  of  the  generous  tenderness  which 
grieves  to  give  another  pain.  For  Agnes, 
.remembering  mournftiUy  that  she  had  vowed 
to  reject  her  earliest  wooer,  now  shrinks  from 
the  position  which  she  once  dreamed  of  exalt- 
ing m,  and  cannot  make  a  heartless  triumph 
of  the  true  afiection  which  in  her  grief  has 
come  to  afflict  her,  like  an  added  misfortune. 
She  is  grateful  for  it  in  her  heart  —  even 
a  little  proud  of  it  in  her  most  secret  and  com- 

Sunctious  consciousness  —  and  would  rather 
olay  and  temporize  a  little  to  soflen  her 
denial,  than  inflict  the  pain  which  unawares 
she  exaggerates,  and  flatters  herself  by  making 
greater  than  it  would  be.  And  her  mother, 
too,  plagues  her  sadly  in  behalf  of  this  wooer ; 
and  she  herself  is  aware  that  even  pretty 
Eupbie  had  few  such  proposals  in  her  power 
as  this,  which  would  make  herself  mistress  of 
the  plentiful  homestead  at  the  Gimel ;  and 
Agnes,  who  only  wants  peace,  and  to  be  left 
alone  to  pursue  the  current  of  her  own  sad 
musings,  will  nither  suffer  anything  to  be  im- 
plied by  her  silence,  than  rudely  break  it  with 
the  peremptory  words  which  alone  would  suf- 
fice to  dismiss  a  wooer  so  much  conscious  of 
his  claims. 

*'  Have  you  naething  to  say  to  me,  Nancy 
Raeburn?  Woman,  ve  shall  keep  as  mony 
maids  as  ye  like,  and  have  a  silx  gown  for 
0very  month  in  the  year ;  for  what  oo  I  care 
for  silk  ^wns,  or  satin  either,  compared  to 
my  bonnie  Nanny  V 

"I'm  no  bonnie;  it's  Euphie  your 're 
meaning,"  said  Agnes  with  a  sigh ;  *'  if  vou 
want  me  because  I  'm  bonnie,  you  're  mista  en, 
Mr.  Hunter  —  it 's  my  sister  —  it 's  no  me." 


"  7e  may  leave  my  ain  een  tojadge  thatr' 
cried  Colin,  exultingly ;  '*  but  if  ve  were  a^ 
black  as  Bessie  Monter,  instead  oi  just  your 
ain  wiselike  sel,  I  'm  for  you,  and  naa  otheri 
whatever  onybody  likes  to  say." 

**  You  're  for  me,  are  you  ?  I  dinna  ken 
what  the  lads  are  turning  to,"  said  Agnes, 
roused  into  some  of  her  old  pride  and  pique  ; 
*'  as  if  we  had  naething  to  do  but  be  thanKfol, 
and  take  whaever  ofiered ;  bat  I  would  have 
folk  ken  di^rent  of  me." 

"  And  so  do  I  ken  different,"  said  the  undis< 
coura^  suitor ;  '*  but  I  'm  no  a  fisher  lad,  or 
an  Elie  sailor,  with  naething  but  a  bluejacket 
and  a  captain's  favor,  and  years  to  wait  for  a 
house  aboon  my  head.  I  've  a  weal-plenished 
steading  to  bring  ye  hame  to,  Nancy,  my 
darlin' ;  and  ye  'S  no  look  up  into  my  face« 
and  tell  me  in  earnest  that  there  's  ony  other 
man  standing  between  vou  and  me." 

He  had  scarcely  spoken  the  words,  when, 
with  alow,  afiighted  cry,  Agnes  turned  from 
him  and  fled.  It  was  not  that  her  actual  eyes 
beheld  the  vision  which  her  fancy  was  labor- 
ing to  realize.  It  was  not  that  ratie  Rintoul 
himself,  in  the  flesh  or  in  the  spirit,  inter- 
posed his  reproving  fiftoe  between  her  and  her 
new  wooer.  She  could  not  tell  what  it  was  ; 
but  her  strong  imagination  overpowered  her^ 
and,  in  sud&n  dread  and  terror  not  to  be 
expressed,  she  turned  homeward  without  a 
pause* 

Left  to  himself,  young  Colin  of  the.  Gimel 
stood  for  a  fiaw  minutes  lost  in  amazement. 
Then  he  followed  the  flying  figure,  already  far 
'advanced,  before  him  on  the  darkening  way  ; 
but,  suddenlv  drawing  back  as  he  saw  some 
one  approach  in  the  opposite  direction,  the 
young  mrm«r  leaped  over  a  convenient  stile, 
and  made  his  way  into  the  high-road,  whis^ 
tling  a  loud  whbtle  of  defiance  — 

Shall  I  like  a  fail,  qao'  he. 
For  a  haughty  hizzie  dee  1 
She  may  gang — to  France  for  mo  ! 

He  concluded  his  song  aloud  as  he  went  loftily 
upon  his  way ;  and  next  week  Colin  was  deep 
in  a  flirtation  with  the  daughter  of  his  nearest 
neighbor,  but  it  would  not  do ;  and  he  was 
learning  to  be  sentimental,  for  the  benefit  of 
pensive  Agnes  Raebum,  before  another  seven 
days  were  out. 

CHAFTKR  X. 

'*I'm  no  that  ill  —  no  to  complain  of," 
said  J^rstin  Beatoun;  '*I  can  aye  do  mjf 
day's  wark,  and  that 's  a  great  comfort ;  and, 
indeed,  when  I  think  o't,  I  'm  better  than 
mony  a  younger  woman  -^  Ibr  naething  ail6 
me  —  I  have  aye  my  hesdth." 

*'  I  'm  sure  it 's  a  wonder  to  see  you,"  said 
the  sympathizing  neighbor.  ''Mony  a  time 
I  say  to  my  sister  Jenny, '  Woman,  can  ye  no 
keep  up  a  heart!  .There's  Barstin  Beatoun 
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lost  her  man  and  her  youngest  laddie  in  ae 
night  —  enough  to  take  life  or  reason,  or 
maybe  baith ;  but  jost  see  to  her  how  she  aye 
bears  up.    It  *s  a  miracle  to  me  every  day.' " 

*'  Ay,*'  said  Kirstin,  quietly,  *'  so  it  is, 
Margot;  but  the  Lord  gies  a  burden  to  be 
borne,  no  to  be  cast  off  and  rejected ;  and  I  'm 
waiting  on  His  will,  whate'er  it  may  be. 
I  'm  no  to  gang  out  of  this  at  my  ain  hand, 
though  mony  a  time  I  may  oe  wearied 
enough,  or  have  a  sair  enough  heart,  to  lay 
down  my  head  with  good  will ;  but  I  'm 
waiting  the  Lord's  pleasure.  He  'U  bid  me 
away  at  His  ain  time." 

'**Eh  Kirstin,  woman,  it's  as  gold  as  a 
sermon  to  hear  ye,"  said  the  reverential 
Marget ;  **  but  our  Jenny  says  it 's  a'  the 
difference  of  folk's  feelings,  and  that  ane 
takes  a  trouble  light  by  what  anither  does. 
But  I  say  to  Jenny,  *  Ye  'U  no  tell  me  that 
it 's  because  Kirstin  Beatoun  has  lost  feeling 
—  it's  because  she's  supported,  woman;' 
and  I  'm  just  the  mair  convinced  after  speak- 
ing to  yoursel.  It 's  tellt  in  the  toun  Tor  a 
truth  that  the  auld  man  said  something 
awfu'  comforting,  just  as  if  he  kont  what  was 
gaun  to  happen,  the  night  he  was  lost.  Many 
a  ane  has  askit  me,  thinking  ye  might  have 
tolled  me,  being  such  dose  neighbors;  but 
ye  're  aye  sae  muckle  your  lane,  and  the  door 
shat ;  and  I  hadna  the  face  to  chap  at  a  shut 
door  and  ask  the  question  plain.  Is  't  true, 
Kirstin?" 

**  Kirstin,  can  ye  no  come  in  and  shut  the 
door  ?  I  hate  to  hear  folk  clavering,"  said  a 
harsh  voice  from  within. 

'*  It 's  my  guidsister,  Ailie  Rintool,"  said 
Kirstin,  relieved  by  the  interruption. 

y  Eh,  it 's  that  awfu'  Mrs.  Plenderleath," 
said  the  inquisitive  neighbor ;  "  but  that 's 
my  little  Tammie  greeting.  I  left  him  in  the 
cradle  just  to  ask  how  ye  were  this  lang  time, 
seeing  ye  at  the  door;  but  I  maun  away 
noo." 

And  as  she  went  away,  Kirstin  stood  still 
on  her  own  threshold  for  some  minutes.  The 
flush  of  summer  was  over,  and  its  fervent  air 
was  growing  cool.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
■he  breathed  it  so  seldom  that  the  freshness 
of  the  air  was  unusually  srateful  to  her 
to-day  —  perhaps  she  lingered  only  to  i^uce 
herself  into  her  usual  composure  ;  for  the  in- 
cautious touch  of  the  passing  gossip  had 
raised  into  wild  and  vivid  life  the  grief  which 
it  was  her  daily  work  to  curb  and  sub- 
due. 

Within,  seated,  as  always,  by  the  fireside, 
opposite  the  empty  arm-chair,  Ailie  Rintoul 
was  wiping  some  burning  tears  from  her 
ohcek,  when  Kirstin  entered  to  resume  her 
teat  by  the  wheel. 

'*  I  wish  there  was  but  some  lawful  con- 
trivance to  shut  the  mouths  of  fuils!"  ex- 
olaiinod  Ailie,  passionately ;  **  what  has  the 


like  of  that  idle  woman  to  do  with  a  trouble 
like  ours?" 

'<  She  meant  nae  ill  —  it 's  just  a  way  they 
have.  I  mind  of  doing  the  same  mysel,  before 
I  kent  the  ills  of  this  life  for  my  ain  hand," 
said  Kirstin,  who  had  already  begun  with  her 
usual  monotonous  steadiness  to  torn  the 
wheel. 

Captain  Plenderleath  was  away  on  a  long 
voyage,  and  had  not  been  home  since  his 
brother-in-law's  loss.  Ailie  was  quite  alone ; 
and  moved,  as  she  had  been,  by  the  death  of 
her  nearest  and  most  congenial  relative,  this 
silent  daily  visit  to  the  silent  Kirstin  seemed 
almost  the  only  interest  of  her  life.  They  had 
nothing  to  speak  of,  these  two  forlorn  women : 
butKirstihspan  unceasingly,  sending  adrowsy, 
not  uncheeriiil  hum  through  the  still  apart* 
ment ;  and  Ailie,  fronting  her  brother's  vacant 
chair,  played  with  the  folded  handkerchief 
which  she  held  in  her  slightly  trembling 
hands.  Many  years'  use  and  wont  had  made 
Ailie  content  with  the  almost  necessary  idle- 
ness ---  the  want  of  all  family  industries  — 
to  which  her  abundant  means  and  her  child- 
lessness compelled  her  ;  and  thus  the  richer 
woman  wanted  the  homely  solace  which 
steadied  Kirstin  Beatoun 's  heart  into  duly 
endurance  of  her  greater  sorrow. 

**  I  have  been  thinking  owre  a'  he  said,'* 
said  Ailie  at  last.    **  Mony 's  the  day  I  hav«  * 
sane  owre  every  word,  ane  by  ane,  and  how  h* 
lookit,  and  the  tear  I  saw  in  his  ee.    KirBtin, 
do  ye  mind  what  he  said  ?" 

'<  Do  /  mind  ?"  But  Kirstin  did  not  laist 
her  head  to  enforce  the  distinct  emphasis  of 
her  question.  **  To  wait  to  see  what  the 
Lord  would  bring  out  of  a  dark  f)royidence 
before  I  let  my  heart  repine.  Guid  kens  I 
little  thought  that  night  what  providence  it 
was  that  hung  owre  me  and  mine ;  and  I  am 
waiting,  Ailie,  woman  ;  I  'm  no  complaining  ! 
I  'm  striving  to  do  my  day's  duty,  and  keep 
my  heart  content  before  the  Lord,  and  wait 
for  His  good  time.  There  can  come  naething 
but  good  out  of  His  will,  for  a'  it  *s  whiles 
hard  to  baud  up  ^our  head  under  the  blow ; 
but  I  'm  no  repining,  Ailie  ;  the  Lord  forbid 
I  should  repine.  I'm  waiting  His  pleasure 
night  and  day." 

And  Kirstin  hastily  put  up  her  hand  to  in- 
tercept a  few  hot  burning  tears ;  and  then, 
through  the  silence  that  followed,  the  drowsy 
hum  of  the  wheel  resumed  its  voice  hurried- 
ly, and  went  on  without  a  pause. 

'*  I  'm  looking  to  earth,  and  you  *re  looking 
to  heaven,"  said  Ailie,  some  time  after. 
*'  You  're  waiting  on  to  be  released  and  loot 
away  out  of  this  world,  Kirstin  Beatoun  ;  I  'm 
marvelling  what  the  Lord  meant  by  the  daik 
wor^  of  prophecy  He  put  into  his  servaot*s 
mouth  at  such  an  awfu  time.    He  didna  kan, 

Suir  man,  that  he  was  as  near  heaven  then  a« 
loses  when  he  {^led  up  the  hill  to  die  bdm 
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the  Lord ;  but  I  ken  of  nae  prophet  that  served 
God  mair  constant  than  your  man  did,  Kirstin, 
and  I  '11  no  believe  the  Lord  loot  him  waste 
hb  breath  —  and  him  so  little  to  spend !  — 
upon  words  that  had  nae  meaning.  You  're 
no  to  heed  me,  if  I  'm  like  to  distun)  jou  with 
what  I  saj ;  but  I  've  mair  faith  than  to  think 
that  —  I  canna  think  that.  There  was  mair 
in't  than  just  to  submit,  and  take  humbly 
what  God  sends.  Ye  '11  no  think  /would  eang 
aj^ainst  that,  but  it  has  anither  meaning,  Kirs- 
tin Beatoun  ;  and  though  he  didna  ken  himsel 
what  that  was,  and  you  dinna  ken,  and  what 's 
mair,  I  canna  see,  I  Ul  no  believe,  for  a*  that, 
but  that  something  will  come  of  what  he  said ; 
for  it  wouldna  be  Hke  the  Lord  to  let  his  ser- 
vant's words  fall  to  the  ground  after  putting 
them  in  his  mouth,  as  if  they  were  but  a  full's 
idle  breath,  and  no  the  last  testimony  of  a 
righteous  man." 

'*  I  never  was  guid  at  doctrine,  Ai]ie,**  said 
Kirstin  ;  **  I  never  was  guid  at  keeping  up  a 
question  the  way  I  've  seen  him  and  you.  I 
have  had  owre  muckle  to  do  with  bairns  and 
cares  and  the  troubles  of  this  life,  to  be  clever 
at  arguing  or  inquiring,  or  ony  such  things. 
And  now,  if  I  have  even  owre  muckle  time  to 
turn  my  thought  to  the  like,  I'm  feared  for 
be^lnnmo;,  Auie  ;  for  ever  since  I  've  striven 
sair  to  tether  my  mind  down  to  the  day*s  spin- 
ning or  the  hour's  wark,  and  never  lookit  be- 
hind or  before  mair  than  I  could  help.  I  ken 
my  man  's  gtine,  that  was  my  comfort  a' 
my  best  days ;  and  I  ken  my  darlin'  laddie  's 

fane,  that  was  the  desire  of  ray  heart ;  and  I 
en,  forby,  that  for  a'  sae  dreadfu'  a  calamity 
it  is,  it 's  the  Lord's  sending,  and  I  maun  aye 
bless  His  name  ;  and  so  I  'm  no  for  bringing 
in  ony  perplexin'  thoughts,  Ailie,for  it  would 
be  an  awfu*  thing  for  a  woman  of  my  years, 
that 's  gune  through  sae  muckle,  to  lose  reason 
and  judgment  at  the  last." 

And  as  Kirstin  continued  her  spinning,  the 
wheel  trembling  with  spasmodic  motion,  as 
again  and  again  she  put  up  her  hand  to  check 
the  falling  tears. 

But  Ailie,  feverish  and  excited,  dried  hers 
off  hastily  with  her  folded  handkerchief,  and, 
turning  it  over  and  over  in  her  trembling 
fingers,  brooded  on  her  mystery.  Ailie  Rin- 
toul  had  lived  much  and  fon^  alone  —  many 
slow  solitary  hours,  when  the  little  world,  which 
recognised  her  as  by  no  means  either  inactive 
or  uninfluential  in  Us  concerns,  was  busied 
with  dearer  and  more  private  household  duties, 
bad  passed  in  unbroken  quietness  over  the 
childless  wife,  whose  husband  was  fnx  upon 
the  sea,  whose  little  maid  was  more  than  able 
for  all  her  domestic  work,  and  to  whom  the 
cherished  china,  and  far-travelled  shells  of 
her  best  room,  gave  only  a  very  brief  occupa- 
tion. Of  considerable  intellect,  too,  and  a 
'higher  strain  of  mind  than  the  common,  Ailie 
remembered  the  Gentle  Shepherd  and  country 


romances  of  her  youth  with  compunction,  and 
knew  no  literature  but  the  Bible.  The  noble 
narratives  of  the  Old  Testament  were  her  daily 
fare,  read  with  interest  always  thrilling  and 
vivid  ;  and,  living  among'  Hebrew  kings  and 
prophets,  whose  every  action  was  miraculously 
directed,  miraculously  rewarded,  or  punished, 
it  was  not  strange  that  Ailie  forgot  often  how 
God  mantles  under  even  a  sublimer  veil  and 
silence  the  providence,  as  certain  and  unfailing, 
which  deals  with  us  to-day.  But  her  brother, 
always  venerated,  had  taken  his  place  now,  in 
her  imagination,  among  the  highest  seers  and 
sages ;  and  Ailie  waited  for  the  elucidation  of 
his  prophecy  with  trembling  enthusiast  faith. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

<<  /  gang  and  come  to  the  sea  and  to  the 
shore ;  and  Euphie  grows  less  a  lassie,  and 
mair  a  sober  wife,  fit  for  the  like  of  me ;  and 
little  Johnnie  wins  to  his  feet,  and  cries  Daddy 
when  he  sees  me  at  the  door ;  and  my  mother 
is  used  to  her  burden  ;  and  poor  little  Nancy 
gets  a  spark  in  her  oe  again ;  but  there  never 
comes  cnange  to  i/ou.^* 

And  John  Rintoul  leant  his  back  aeainst 
the  wuU  of  his  little  room  in  the  roo^  and 
contemplated  with  grave  composure  the  rude 
piece  01  wood  in  his  hand. 

No  ;  there  came  no  change  upon  it :  there 
they  remained,  these  fatal  characters,  brand- 
ing the  name  of  John  Rintoul  on  the  broken 
surface,  as  they  had  branded  it  on  the  carver *s 
heart  a  year  ago,  when  he  found  it  on  the 
beach.  The  rusted  nails  and  jagged  edge  had 
not  crumbled  or  broken ;  and  still,  throush 
all  these  peaceful  months,  a  terrible  tde 
spoke  in  their  voiceless  silence ;  still  thej 
were  the  sole  token  of  the.  shipwreck  —  the 
sole  memento  upon  his  mother  earth  of  the 
fate  of  old  John  Rintoul. 

The  John  Rintoul  who  now  looked  so  sadly 
on  his  name  was  prospering  again  as  his  sober 
carefulness  deserved.  A  ^ood  sailor  and  a 
trustworthy  man,  people  did  not  fail  to  dis- 
cover him  to  be,  and  trusted  he  was  accord* 
ingly.  No  longer  mate,  but  captain,  his 
schooner  was  to  sail  again  in  a  day  or  two ; 
and  Euphie,  rich  with  the  savines  of  two  pre- 
vious voyages,  had  exhausted  her  time  and 
industry  to  make  the  captain's  appearance 
worthy  of  his  exalted  ranx ;  for  thoush  the 

Sroperty  was  lost,  it  was  still  impossible  to 
eny  that  the  captain  of  a  schooner  *'  out  of 
Leith"  was  a  greater  man  than  the  skipper 
of  a  little  Elie  sloop,  even  though  the  sloop 
was  half  his  own. 

And  Captain  Rintoul  of  the  Janet  and 
Mary,  witn  his  easy  voyages,  his  increasing 
means,  and  his  pleasant  home,  was  a  man  to 
be  envied ;  and  his  grief  had  faded  out  of 
present  intensity  into  a  little  additional  grav- 
ity, and  a  general  softening  of  character. 
Perhaps  he  was  cast  at  first  in  a  mould  less 
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stern,  but  certainly  he  was  now  settling  into 
a  gentler,  milder,  and  less  forcible  person 
than  Elder  John. 

Kirstin  Beatoun,  carefolly  abstaining  from 
mention  of  this  day,  as  the  first  melancholy 
anniversary  of  her  loss,  and  sedalously  count- 
ing, with  white  and  trembling  lips,  the  hanks 
of  yam  revolving  on  her  wheel,  bravely  strove 

X'nst  the  long-restKuned  and  gnawing  grief 
ih  almost  overpowered  her  now.  finding 
it  impossible  to  work,  she  rose  at  last  hastily, 
and  began  with  considerable  bustle  to  '*  read 
up  the  nouse,*'  already  only  too  well  arranged 
and  orderly.  Then  she  went  out  to  the  little 
yard  behind,  and  did  some  necessary  work  in 
it,  shutting  her  eyes  with  a  strong  pang  and 
spasm  at  crossing  her  threshold;  her  voir 
sight  at  first  was  blinded  with  the  broad, 
dazzline  sunshine  rqjoicing  over  the  sea.  By 
and  by  her  son  came  to  her,  to  take  her  away 
a  long,  fatiguing  inland  walk  to  see  some 
country  friends ;  and  it  came  to  an  end  at 
last  —  the  longest  of  all  long  days  —  and  the 
first  year  of  her  widowhood  was  gone. 

Ailie  Rintoul  in  her  own  house,  and  in  her 
own  chamber  —  secretly,  with  some  fear  of 
wrong-doing  to  interrupt  its  fervent  devo- 
tions —  fasted  all  day  lone,  and  humbled  her- 
self, weeping  and  crying  for  some  interpreta- 
tion of  her  brother's  prophecy.  Ailie  was 
not  quite  convinced  that  her  fasting  was  law- 
ful ;  but  it  was  a  fast  kept  in  secret,  unknown 
even  to  little  Mary,  her  small  serving-maiden, 
who  was  no  sufferer  thereby  ;  and  when  the 
night  fell,  Mrs.  Plenderleath  slept  with  a 
text  of  promise  in  her  heart.  Her  heart  was 
very  true,  very  earnest  and  sincere,  if  not 
always  perfectly  sober  in  its  vehement  wishes ; 
and  when  these  words  of  holy  writ  came  in 
suddenly  upon  her  mind,  as  the  moon  came 
on  the  sea,  who  shall  say  she  did  wrong  to 
accept  them  with  a  great  throb  of  thankful- 
ness and  wonder,  as  a  very  message  from  the 
heavens  ? 

And  Agnes  Raebum  stood  upon  the  pmnt, 
watching  the  waters  under  the  moonlignt  as 
they  rolled  in,  in  soft  ripples,  over  the  sands 
of  Elie  bay.  Very  difllerent  nrom  last  year*s 
ghastly  gleam  and  deathlike  shadow  were  the 
moonbeams  of  to-night.  Soft  hazy  clouds, 
tinted  in  sober  gray  and  brown,  and  edged 
with  soft  white  downy  borders,  flitted  now 
and  then  across  the  mild  young  mooiK  break- 
ing into  polished  scales  of  silver  sometimes, 
like  armor  for  the  hunter  goddess  of  heathen 
fables  —  sometimes  caught  up,  as  if  by  fiiiry 
Angers,  into  wreaths  and  floating  draperies, 

Slstening  white  like  bridal  silk ;  underneath, 
e  sky  was  blue,  pale,  and  clear  and  peace- 
ful ;  and  the  Firth  lay  under  that,  looking 
up  with  loving  eyes  to  reflect  a  kindred  color. 
No  such  thing  as  storm,  or  prophecy  of  storm, 
troubled  the  lightened  horizon,  out  of  which, 
now  and  then  —  the  air  was  so  clear — you 


could  see  a  sail  coming  steadily,  as  out  of  an- 
other world ;  and  the  water  came  rippling 
up,  with  gentle  breaks  and  hesitations,  now 
and  then  crowding  back,  wave  upon  wave, 
like  timid  children,  before  they  started  for  a 
long  race,  flashinj^  up  among  the  rocks  to 
Agnes  Raebum's  feet. 

And  it  is  true  that  the  light  has  come  to 
Nancy *s  eyes,  the  color  to  her  cheek.  Youth 
and  healtn  and  daily  work  have  been  too 
many  for  her  visionary  sorrow.  She  is  pen- 
sive to-night,  as,  full  of  soflening  memories, 
she  thinks  of  the  storm  which  she  came  here 
to  see ;  pensive,  but  not  afflicted,  for  autumn 
and  winter  are  over  and  gone :  the  spring 
comes  again  with  all  its  happier  influences, 
and  her  heart  is  tender,  but  her  heart  is 
healed. 

Young  Colin  Hunter  has  been  tracing  her 
steps ;  his  patience  is  nearly  worn  out  now 
with  its  long  stretch  of  endurance,  and  the  ca- 
price and  waywardness  of  his  lady-love ;  and 
m  the  darkening  gloaming  he  steals  after  her 
to  the  point,  a  utile  jealous  of  her  motive  for 
wandering  there,  but  quite  unconscious  that 
this  is  the  day  on  which  the  sloop  was  lost. 

^*  Are  you  gaun  to  gie  me  my  answer, 
Nancy  ?"  says  Colin,  with  a  little  impatience. 
*'  Here  have  I  been  cast  about,  like  a  bairn's 
ba',  from  one  hand  to  anither  —  fleeching  at 
you  —  leeing  to  your  mother  —  courting  a 
^body  belonging  to  you,  for  little  less  than  a 
year.  Am  I  gaun  to  ^t  my  answer,  Nancy  ? 
will  ye  take  me,  or  will  je  no  1" 

But  A^es  has  no  inclination  to  answer  so 
blank-point  a  question. .  She  herself  was 
sufficiently  explicit  at  one  time,  and  Colin 
bore  all  her  impatient  refusals  bravely,  and 
held  to  his  suit  notwithstanding.  Now,  his 
attentions  have  become  a  habit  to  Agnes,  and 
she  does  not  quite  like  the  idea  of  losing  them 
at  once  and  suddenly,  though  still  she  is  very 
far  from  having  made  up  her  mind  to  the 
terrible  Yes  which  he  demands. 

'*  I  wish  ye  wouldna  fash  me  night  and 
day,"  said  Agnes.  *'  I  gied  ye  your  answer 
lang  ago,  if  you  would  only  take  it  and  leave 
me  at  peace.'* 

And  as  she  spoke  her  heart  smote  her ;  for 
anything  insincere  or  untrue,  in  whatever 
degree,  was  sadly  unsuitable  to  the  solemn 
sentiment  connected  with  this  place  and 
time. 

"  Do  ye  think  a  spirit  can  ever  come  back  ?" 
said  Agnes,  lowenng  her  voice.  "  Do  y^ 
think  if  ane  departed  by  a  violent  end,  and 
wanted  to  let  his  friends  ken,  that  he  could 
have  means  to  do  it?  I  saw  something  anc^ 
myself"  — 

«*  What  did  ye  see  V  asked  Colin  hastily, 
for  she  made  a  sudden  pause. 

She  was  shy  of  telling  —  never  had  told  it,^ 
indeed,  to  her  nearest  friends ;  but  Agnes 
has  bet  heart  softened,  opened,  and  does  noi 
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you,  a  young  lassie  without  a  care,  dwining 
and  mourtiing  —  and  just  look  at  me  !'* 

Ay,  pretty  Euphie,  let  her  look  at  you  — 
throueh  her  own  wet  eyelashes — thnmgh 
her  mist  of  unshed  tears  —  throush  the  sud- 
den caprice  of  renewed  sorrow  which  comes 
upon  her  like  a  cloud ;  —  let  her  look  at  you, 
independent  in  your  wifely  consequence,  rich 
and  proud  in  your  honors  of  ;^oung  mother- 
hooa,  unquestioned  in  your  daily  doings,  un- 
chidden  in  your  frequent  waywardness.  And 
Agnes,  lifting  her  head,  looks  and  looks 
again,  vaguely,  yet  with  trouble  in  her  eyes. 
C^mes  it  all  of  being  married  —  of  *'  having 
a  house  of  her  ain  "  —  this  precious  free- 
dom ?  For  if  is  was  so,  poor  little,  unreason- 
able, capricious  Nancy  could  find  it  in  her 
heart  to  oe  married  too. 

For  she  is  very  unreasonable,  and  knows 
it ;  and  the  knowledge  only  hurries  those 
tears  of  vexation  and  weakness  faster  from 
her  downcast  eyes.  She  has  nothing  to  com- 
plain of — nothing  to  object  to  in  herdilligent 
and  devoted  suitor  —  nothing  to  urge  against 
the  powerful  arguments  with  which  she  feels 
convinced  her*  mother  is  about  to  plead  his 
cause.  Poor  Agnes  does  not  know  what  she 
wants,  nor  what  she  would  be  at ;  is  very 
well  aware  that  Colin  Hunter  has  distressed 
her  sadly,  and  given  her  most  unwitting  of* 
fence  to-night ;  and  ^et  would  not  by  any 
means  stop  ner  tears  if  she  were  tola  that 
Colin  Hunter  had  satisfied  himself  with  her. 
past  refusals,  and  would  trouble  her  no  more. 
Over  ail  the  more  immediate  chaos,  the 
shadowy  form  of  Patie  Rintoul  floats  like  a 
cloud ;  and  Agnes  could  break  her  heart  to 
think  that  the  visitation  which  has  filled  her 
with  awe  through  all  this  twelvemonth  was 
no  visitation  aftor  all,  and  feels  her  face  flush 
over  with  vexation  and  anger  to  think  how. 
she  had  been  deceived.  Patie  Rintoul !  Pa- 
tie  Rintoul !  —  were  all  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  that  night  vanity,  and  did  nothing,  after 
all,  oome  to  her  from  him?  And  Agnes 
yearns  and  longs  with  a  sick,  fainting  wonder, 
to  think  that  she  had  been  deceived,  and  that 
maybe  he  did  not  care  for  her  after  all. 

Still  she  is  shivering,  trembling,  pale  and 
cold,  starting  at  sounds  without,  feeling  her 
heart  leapand  throb  with  unreasoning  expect- 
ation !  What  is  Agnes  looking  for  ?  —  that 
Patie  himself  should  rise,  lul  chill  and 
ghastly,  from  the  dark  caves  of  the  sea,  and 
say,  to  satisfy  her  longing  heart,  the  words, 
he  had  no  opportunity  of  saying  in  thi» 
world !  But  Agnes  cannot  tell  what  it  is  she 
looks  for !  —  cannot  give  any  reason  for  her 
emotion — feels  her  heart,  beating  through  aU< 
its  pulses  with  a  hundred  contradictions^-* 
wishes  and  hopes  and  terrors  which  will  not 
be  reconciled  to  each  other ;  and  at  last,  as  at 
first,  can  do  nothing  but  cry  —  cry  like  a 
child,  and  refuse  to  be  comforted !. 
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know  what  a  dangerous  sign  it  is  to  give  her 
confidence  thus. 

'*  The  night  the  sloop  was  lost,''  said 
Agnes,  speaking  very  low,  and  only  with 
difficulty  refraining  »om  a  burst  of  tears, 
''late  at  night,  when  eveiy  creature  was 
sleeping,  I  saw  a  man's  figure  cross  along  the 
shore.  It  was  terrible  bright  moonlight,  so 
that  I  could  see  as  clear  as  day,  and  the  haill 
town  was  still,  and  no  a  whisper  in  the  air ; 
but  I  saw  the  figure  moving,  and  heard  the 
Step,  straight  on — and  now  I  mind  it  — 
straight  towards  Rirstin  Beatoun's  door." 

*'The  night  the  sloop  was  lost?"  said 
Colin  —  and  then  he  added,  witii  a  gaj  burst 
of  laughter,  '*  Keep  your  heart,  Nancy  ;  it  was 
nae  appearance — woman,  it  was  me !" 

'*  X  ou  ! "  Agnes  Raebum  suddenly  turned 
very  pale,  and  recoiled  from  him  with  a 
start. 

**  I  had  seen  my  bonnie  lassie  just  that  day 
•^-I  mind  it  as  weel  as  if  it  had  been  yes- 
treen —  and  I  came  east  the  shore  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  night  to  see  the  house  she  was  in ; 
so  you  see  it  was  your  ain  true  sweetheart, 
Nancy,  and  naething  to  be  feared  for,  after 
aU." 

Treml^ling  and  shivering,  cold  and  pale, 
Agnes  began  to  cry  quietly,  with  a  hysterical 
weakness,  and  turned  to  go  home. 

*'  You  're  no  to  be  vexed  now — I  've  said 
naething  to  vex  ye,"  said  her  suitor,  hasten- 
ing to  press  upon  her  a  support  from  which 
she  shrank.  '*  I  '11  no  fasn  ye  the  night  ony 
mair,  and,  to  let  ye  see  how  lorbearing  I  am, 
I'll  no  fash  ye  the  morn;  but  after  that. 
Nancy,  I'll  take  nae  mairnaysays.  Ye '11 
have  to  learn  a  good  honest  les,  ai^d  make 
me  content  ance  for  a'." 

CHAPTER  zn. 

"  It 's  nae  use  asking  me  where  Nancy's 
been,"  said  Mrs.  Raebum,  with  a  little  indig- 
nation. *'  She 's  oome  that  length  now  that, 
whaever  she  takes  counsel  with,  it 's  never 
with  her  mother ;  and  though  I  canna  shut 
m^  een  from  seeing  that  she  's  come  in  a' 
shivering,  and  cauld,  and  white,  like  as  she 
had  ta'en  a  chill  or  seen  a  snirit,  I  canna 
take  upon  me  to  say  what 's  the  cause ;  for 
I  'm  no  in  my  bairn's  favor  sae  far  as  to  be 
unit  what  her  trouble  means." 

**  Oh  mother!"  Poor  Agnes  shrunk  into 
her  comer  by  the  fireside,  and  again  fell  into 
a  little  quiet  weeping,  but  made  no  other  re- 
ply. 

'*  Nannie,  woman,  canna  ye  keep  up  a 
heart!"  exclaimed  Euphie.  **  There's  roe, 
that's  come  through  far  mair  tvouUe  than 
you  ever  kent,  and  had  a  house  to  keep,  and 
a  man  to  fend  for,  no  to  speak  of  that  wee 
sinner" — and  the  important  young  mother 
shook  her  hand  at  little  Johnnie,  triumphant 
OQ  his  grandmother 's  knee.    '*  But  there 's 
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"  Bless  me,  mother,  what 's  come  owre  this 
lassie  V  said  Euphie,  with  some  anzietpr. 
**  1  'm  sure  I  canna  tell  what  to  make  of  it, 
unless  she 's  just  petted  like  a  bairn.  Nan- 
nie, woman,  canna  ye  baud  up  your  head, 
and  let /oik  ken  what  ails  you  V* 

**  There  *s  naetbing  ails  me,"  stud  Agnes, 
with  a  new  flow  of  tears  ;  **  if  folk  would  just 
let  me  alane." 

"  What  ails  ye  to  take  young  Colin  Hunter, 
then,  when  ye  *re  so  set  on  your  ain  way  ?*' 
interposed  Airs.  Raebum.  **  The  lad's  clean 
carried,  and  canna  see  the  daylight  for  ye  ; 
and  as  lang  as  he  's  that  infature,  he  wouldna 
be  like  to  cross  your  pleasure ;  and  if  you 
were  in  your  ain  house,  ye  might  haye  twenty 
humors  m  a  day,  and  naebody  haye  ony  right 
to  speer  a  wherefore  —  no  to  speak  of  a  grand 
house  like  the  Girnel,  and  weel-stockit  byres, 
and  a  riding-horse,  and  maids  to  Ber?e  ye 
hand  and  fit.  It 's  a  miracle  to  me  what  tne 
lassie  would  be  at !  And  ye  may  just  be  sure 
of  this,  Nannie,  that  you  11  neyer  get  such 
another  offer,  if  ye  lose  this  one." 

<*  I  *m  no  heeding,"  said  Agnes,  speaking 
low,  and  with  a  shadow  of  sullenness. 

*'My  patience!  hear  her  how  she  faces 
me !"  exclaimed  the  incensed  mother.  **  If 
I  were  Colin  Hunter,  I  would  take  ye  at  your 
word,  and  never  look  again  the  road  ye  were 
on  ;  and  I  *m  sure  it 's  my  hope  nae  decent  lad 
will  ever  be  beguiled  again  to  put  himself  in 
your  power.     1  wash  my  hands  oH.     Ye  may 

fmg  to  Kirstin  Beatoun  —  or  to  your  sister 
uphie  there,  that  belongs  to  the  name  of 
Rintoul  as  well ;  for  I  *11  hae  nae  mair  to  do 
wi'  an  unthankful  creature,  that  winna  have 
guid  counsel  when  it 's  offered,  and  casts 
away  her  euid  chances  out  of  clean  contra- 
diction. Just  you  bide  a  wee,  my  woman  ; 
ye  41  be  thankuil  to  take  up  wi'  the  crooked- 
est  stick  in  the  wood  before  a 's  done." 

'*  Before  I  took  up  with  our  John,"  said 
Euphie,  interposing  with  some  authority,  *<  ye 
said  that  to  me,  mother,  every  lad  that  came 
to  the  house  ;  but  for  a*  that,  I  suppose  nae- 
body can  deny  that  I  've  done  very  weel,  and 
gotten  as  euid  a  man  as  is  in  a*  the  Elie,  and 
no  crook  about  him,  either  in  the  body  or  in 
the  disposition.  I  *11  no  say,  though,  but  that 
the  Girnel  would  be  a  grand  downsitting  fpr 
Nancy,  if  she  hadna  that  great  objections  to 
the  liid.  I  think  he  ^s  a  gey  decent  lad  my- 
8el,.and  no  that  ill  to  look  upon.  What  ears 
ye  have  such  an  ill  opinion  of  him,  Nan- 
nie?" 

**  I  Vo  nae  ill  opinion  of  him  ;  I  ken  nae- 
body that  has,"  said  Agnes,  with  a  little 
spirit  —  not  perfectly  satisfied,  indifferent  as 
she  was,  to  hear  her  own  especial  property  so 
cavalierly  treated.  **  He 's  just  as  guid  as 
other  folK,  and  better-looking  than  some ;  and 
X  see  nae  reason  onybody  has  to  speak  of  him 
disdainfully." 


**  Bless  me,  what  for  wiU  ye  no  take  him 
theni"  said  Euphie  with  astonishment. 

**  Because  I  'm  no  wanting  him,"  said  the 
canricious  Asnes. 

Mother  ana  daughter  ezchan«;ed  glances  of 
marvelling  impatience,  and  Mrs.  Raebum 
shook  her  nead,  and  lifted  up  her  hands ;  bot 
Agnes  dried  her  tears,  and,  rising  from  her 
comer,  went  about  some  piece  oi  household 
business.  She  had  no  desire  to  suffer  further 
catechizing. 

**  But  I  wouldna  aggravate  her,  mother,  if 
I  was  you,"  said  the  astute  Euphie,  "  with 
sayinc  she  '11  get  naebody  else,  lor  that  '11  do 
naethmg  but  set  a'  her  pride  up  to  try ;  and 
I  wouldna  tempt  her  into  contradiction  with 
praising  him :  far  better  to  misca'  him, 
mother,  till  she  wearies  and  takes  his  part ; 
and  she  's  no  sae  sweard  to  do  that  as  it  is. 
I  dinna  ken  if  I  ever  would  have  set  my  mind 
even  on  our  John,  if  ye  hadna  gi 'en  him  such 
an  ill  word  when  he  came  &8t  about  the 
house." 

«  Ye  might  have  done  far  better,  Euphie," 
said  Mrs.  Kaebum  with  a  sigh.  **  When  I 
consider  what  like  a  lassie  ye  was,  and  mind 
of  him  coming  here  first  —  nae  mair  like  a 
wooer  than  auld  Tammns  Mearos  is.  But 
it 's  nae  use  speaking,  and  ye  're  a  wilful  race, 
the  haill  generation  of  ye;  and  ane  canna 
undo  what 's  done,  and  you  're  wonderful  weel 
pleased  with  your  bargain,  Euphie." 

'*I  have  occasion,"  said  John  Rintoul *p 
wife,  drawine  herself  up.  "But  if  you'll 
take  my  word,  mother  —  for  I  mind  by  mysel 
ye  '11  no  take  young  Colin  Hunter's  part  ony 
mair,  but  misca'  him  with  a'  your  heart, 
every  single  thing  he  does  ;  and  you  '11  just 
see  if  it  ooesna  set  Nannie,  afore  the  week's 
out,  that  she  '11  never  look  anither  airt,  but 
straight  to  the  Girnel." 

How  Mrs.  Raebum  profited  by  her  daugh- 
ter's sage  advice  Euphie  could  not  linger  to 
see,  for  just  then  John  himself  entered  to 
convoy  his  wife  homo.  He  had  been  with 
his  mother,  and  John's  face  was  very  grave 
and  sad. 

Catching  a  glimpse  of  it  as  she  bade  them 
good  night,  the  veil  fell  again  over  the  im- 
pressible, visionary  mind  of  Agnes  Rae- 
bum. Deep,  settled,  unbroken  melancholy 
always  moved  her  strangely,  as  indeed  every 
other  real  and  sincere  mood  did.  Immediately 
there  sprang  up,  among  all  her  bewildering 
thoughts,  a  nundjred  guesses  and  surmises  as 
to  what  might  be  then  passing  in  the  mind 
of  John  Rintoul ;  and  from  John  Rintoul  her 
fancy  wandered  again  to  Patie,  vividly  recall- 
ing every  scene  and  incident  of  the  fatal 
night.  If  Mrs.  Raebum  had  been  minded 
to  put  in  instant  operation  the  questionable 
plan  of  Euphie,  she  would  have  succeeded  ill 
to-night ;  but  as  the  mother  and  daughter 
sat  alone  together,  it  Boon  became  quite  buA- 
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elent  employment  for  one  of  them  to  comment 
bitterly  on  the  absence  —  a  thing  invariable 
and  certain  —  of  Samuel  Raebam  at  his  far 
Torite  **  public  ;'*  while  the  other  sat  motion- 
less at  her  seam,  living  over  again  the  dreary 
night  which  seemed  to  have  become  a  lasting 
inluence,  shadowing  her  very  life. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


(i 


He  wasna  to  fash  me  last  night,  and  he 
wasna  to  fash  me  the  day.*'  Agnes  Raebum 
awoke  with  these  words  in  her  mind  ;  and  a 
sense  of  relief,  like  a  respite  from  condemna- 
tion, in  heir  heart. 

And  gradually,  as  the  day  went  on,  a  de- 
cree of  strange  excitement  rose  and  increased 
in  the  sensitive  heart  of  Agnes:  unconsciously, 
as  she  went  about  all  her  daily  homely  duties, 
she  found  herself  looking  forward  to  the  even- 
ing as  to  an  era  —  an  hour  of  mark  and  note 
in  lier  life.  She  hud  dedicated  it  to  thought 
—  to  careful  consultation  with  herself  what 
she  should  do ;  and  only  one  so  full  of  wan- 
dering fancies,  yet  so  entirely  unaccustomed 
to  deliberate  thinking,  could  realize  what  a 
solemn  state  and  importance  endued  the  hour 
sacred  to  this  grave  premeditated  exercise  of 
her  refleotive  powers.  Very  true,  she  could 
have  accomplished  this  piece  of  thought  quite 
well  in  her  own  little  chamber,  or  even  in  the 
common  family  apartment,  as  she  sat  over 
her  sewing  through  all  the  long  afternoon ; 
yet  Agnes  put  off  the  operation,  and  appro- 
priated to  it,  with  extreme  solemnity,  a  be- 
coming place  and  time.  The  place,  from 
some  vague  superstition  which  she  did  not 
care  to  explain  to  herself,  was  the  little  cove 
upon  the  shore  where  John  Rintoul  found  the 
fragment  of  the  wreck.  The  time,  the  last 
houi'  of  daylight,  when  she  could  leave  her 
work  unobserved  —  for  Agnes  did  not  care  to 
visit  the  fated  spot  at  nisht. 

Now  Agnes  Raebum  ful  her  life  had  home 
the  character  of  thoughtfulness.  Childhood 
and  girlhood  had  added  to  her  honors';  —  '*  a 
thoughtful  lassie"  was  her  common  repute 
among  her  neighbors;  and  no  one,  except 
Agnes  herself^  had  ever  learned  to  suspect 
that  serious  thought,  after  all,  and  everything 
like  deliberation  or  reflection,  were  things 
anknown,  and  almost  impossible  to  her  mind. 
Powers  of  sympathy  in  such  constant  use  and 
exercise,  that  the  careless  momentary  mood  of 
another  was  enough  to  suggest,  to  Agnes' 
impulsive  spirit,  states  of  feeling  utterly 
unknown  to  their  chance  originators — an 
imagination  ever  ready  to  fill  with  vivid 
scenery  and  actors  the  vacant  air,  whereon 
her  mind,  passive  itself  and  still,  was  content 
to  look  for  hours  —  with  a  strong  power  of 
fancy,  and  a  nature  sensitive  to  every  touch, 
were  qualities  which  wrapped  her  in  long  and 
frequent  musings,  but  disabled  her  almost  as 
much  for  any  real  exercise  of  mind  aa  tiiey 


gave  her  the  appearance  of  its  daily  prac- 
tice. 

All  the  day  through,  Agnes  was  silent, 
responding  only  in  &int  monosyllables  to  her 
mother's  attempts  at  conversation.  In  the 
forenoon  Mrs.  Raeburn  was  fortunately  occu- 
pied, and  not  much  iuclined  to  talk;  the 
afternoon  she  spent  with  Euphie;  and  thus 
through  all  those  long,  still,  sunshiny  hours, 
Agnes  sat  alone  with  the  cluck  and  the 
cat  and  the  kitten,  demurely  sewing,  and 
with  a  face  full  of  brooding  thoughtfulness. 
But  in  spite  of  this  opportunity  fur  deliberf^ 
tion,  Agnes  Raeburn  was  by  no  means 
tempted  to  forestall  her  own  fixed  period  for 
the  final  decision  —  it  was  so  much  easier  to 
let  her  mind  glide  away  as  usual  into  those 
long  wanderings  of  reverie  than  to  fix  it  to 
the  question,  momentous  as  that  was.  Poor 
Agnes !  it  was  to  be  a  very  reasonable  decision, 
wise  and  sensible  ;  and  reason,  after  all,  was 
so  much  out  of  her  way. 

Samuel  Raeburn  has  taken  his  tea,  and 
again  gone  out  to  his  usual  evening's  sederunt 
in  the  little  sanded  parlor  of  Mrs.  Bruwest's 
**  public ;"  and  now  Agnes  may  make  up  the 
.fire  and  finally  sweep  the  hetirth,  ana  put 
away  the  cups  and  saucers,  that  her  motoer 
may  find  no  reprovable  neglect  if  she  comes 
earliest  home.  But  Agnes  cannot  tell  what 
the  feeling  is  which  prompts  her  to  take  out 
of  the  drawer  the  new  camers-hair  shawl 
which  has  kept  her  in  comfort  all  these  winter 
Sabbaths,  and  to  put  on  the  lieaver  hat, 
saucily  looped  up  at  one  side,  and  niaenifioent 
with  its  gray  feather,  which  no  one  has  ever 
seen  her  wear  on  **an  every-day"  before. 
What  Mrs.  Raebum  would  say  to  this  display 
is  rather  a  serious  question,  and  Agnes  as- 
sumes the  unusual  bravery  with  a  flutter  at 
her  heart. 

It  still  wants  half  an  hour  of  sunset ;  and 
Inchkeith  throws  a  cold  lengthened  shadow, 
enviously  shutting  out  the  water,  which  throbs 
impatiently  under  these  dark  lines  of  his,  from 
the  last  looks  of  the  sun.  Blacky  too,  in*  its 
contrast  with  the  light,  the  nearer  side  of 
Inchkeith  himself  frowns  with  misanthropic 
gloom  upon  the  brightened  sands  and  glorined 
brow  of  Largo  Law.  A  little  white  ^acht, 
bound  for  some  of  the  smaller  ports  high  up 
the  Firth,  where  the  quiet  current  only  calu 
itself  a  river  — just  now  shooting  out  of  the 
shadow,  reeb,  as  you  can  fancy,  dazzled  and^ 
giddy,  under  the  sudden  canonization  which' 
throws  a  halo  over  all  its  shapely  sails  and 
spars ;  and  passing  fisher-boats  bail  each  other 
with  lengthened  cries  —  only  rustic  badinage 
and  homely  wit,  if  you  heard  them  close  at 
hand  -^  but  stealing  with  a  strange  half-pa- 
thetic cadence  over  the  distant  water.  Ashore 
here,  through  the  quiet  rural  high-road,  the 
kye,  with  long  shadows  stalking  after  them, 
go  soberly  home  from  the  rich  clover-fifilds 
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that  skirt  the  public  road.  And  ^aite  another 
<»tdenc6,  though  even  to  it  the  distance  lends 
a  strange  charm  of  melancholy,  have  the  voices 
of  tha  little  herds  and  serving-maidens  who 
call  the  cattle  home. 

The  tide  is  back,  and  all  the  beach  glis- 
tens with  little  pools,  each  reflecting  bravely 
its  independent  sunset.  This  larger  basin, 
which  you  might  call  the  fairies' bath,  has 
nearly  lost  the  long  withdrawing  line  of  li^ht 
which  only  touches  its  eastern  edes  as  with 
a  rim  of  gold  —  and  the  sun  is  gliaing  off  the 
prominent  fold  of  the  brae,  though  it  droops 
as  if  tlie  weight  of  wealth  were  almost  too 
much  for  the  sweet  atmosphere  which  bears 
it,  glowing  in  ruddy  yellow  glory,  over  the 
sea-side  turf.  The  gowans,  Tike  the  birds, 
have  laid  their  heads  under  their  wing,  and 
the  evening  dews  begin  to  glisten  on  the 
grass  —  the  soft,  short,  velvet  grass  on  which 
Agnes  thinks  she  can  almost  trace  the  outline 
still  of  the  rude  fragment,  chronicle  of  death 
and  &tal  violence,  which  crushed  the  gpwans 
down,  and  oppressed  the  j)eaceful  stillness, 
on  yon  bright  March  morning,  past  a  twelve- 
month and  a  day. 

A  bit  of  yellow  rock  projecting  from  the 
rich  herbage  of  the  brae,  and  overtopped  by  a 
little  mound,  like  a  cap,  all  waving  and  tuiV- 
ed  over  with  brambles  and  upright  plumes  of 
hawthorn,  serves  her  for  a  seat  —  and  Agnes 
composes  herself  solemnly,  puts  one  small 
foot  upon  a  little  velvet  hassock  of  turf,  em- 
boesea  upon  the  pebbly  sand,  and,  stooping 
her  face  to  the  support  of  both  her  haiids, 
looks  far  away  into  tne  distance,  and  begins 
her  momentous  deliberation.  What  is  it  so 
soon  that  catches  the  dreamy  eye,  only  too 
fully  awake  to  every  passing  sieht,  thoueh  it 
puts  on  such  a  haze  of  thoughtfulness  ?  Noth- 
ing but  a  lonz  tufl  of  wiry  grass  waving  out 
of  a  little  hollow  on  the  top  of  the  nearest 
rock,  with  a  forlorn  complaining  motion,  as  if 
it  would  fiun  look  on  something  ebe  than 
these  waving  lines  of  water,  and  fain  escape 
the  dan^rous  vicinity  which  sometimes 
crushes  with  salt  and  heavy  spray,  instead  of 
genial  dewdrops,  its  glittering  sharp  blades. 
Agnes  muses,  in  her  unconscious  reverie,  and 
her  thinking  has  not  yet  begun. 

Waking  up  with  a  sudden  start,  she 
changes  her  attitude  a  little,  lets  one  hand 
fail  by  her  side,  and  rests  her  cheek  on  the 
other,  before  she  makes  another  beginning;. 
What  now?  A  glittering  bit  of  crvstal  in 
the  rock  which  the  sun  gets  note  of  just  as 
Le  is  gliding  from  the  point,  and,  having 
little  time  to  sparo,  uses  what  he  has  with 
such  eflbct,  that  the  eyes  of  the  lookev-cD  are 
half-blinded  with  the  sparkling  commotion. 
Ah  dreamy,  wandering,  gentle  eyes!  how 
easy  it  is  to  charm  them  out  of  the  aostnuDtion 
which  they  feign  would  assume  I 
.   Now  it  IS  the  flash  and  soft  undulation  of 


the  rising  line  of  water — now  a  glistening 
group  of  sea-birds  going  home  at  nightfall  to 
their  waiting  households  on  the  May  —  now 
a  rustle  of  wind,  or  of  a  passing  insect,  soft 
among  the  grass  —  whatever  it  is,  constantly 
it  is  something;  and  Agnes  sees  the  sky 
darken,  and  all  the  light  fade  away  in  the 
west,  but  her  thinking  has  still  failedf  to  come 
to  a  beginning,  while  the  end  looks  hours  or 
years  away. 

Just  then  a  footstep,  almost  close  npoa 
her,  startles  her.  She  has  been  so  absorbed 
by  all  these  passing  fancies,  that  not  the 
deepest  abstraction  of  philosophic  thought 
could  have  made  her  more  entirely  unaware 
of  this  step  in  the  distance,  though  for  some 
time  it  has  been  advancing  steadily  on. 
Turning  suddenly  round,  she  sees  between 
her  and  the  pale  clear  light  of  the  eastern 
sky  a  dark  Djpire  in  a  sailor's  dress.  Her 
heart  beat  a  little  quicker  with  the  surprise, 
and  her  whole  appearance,  shyly  drawing 
back  on  her  seat,  with  one  hand  fiillen  by  bee 
side,  and  the  other  leaning  just  as  it  had  sup- 
ported her  hastily-lifted  cheek  on  her  knee, 
IS  of  one  suddenly  started  out  of  a  dream.  It 
is  some  minutes  before  she  raises  her  eyes  to 
the  face  which  now  looks  down  wistfully 
upon  her ;  but  when  she  does  so,  the  effect 
is  instantaneous.  A  sudden  shiver  running 
through  every  vein  —  a  backward  crouch  into 
the  very  rock,  as  if  there  would  bo  protection 
even  in  the  touch  of  something  earthly  and 
palpable  —  a  deadly  paleness,  leaving  her 
face  —  lips,  and  cheeks,  and  all  —  ashen  gray 
like  extreme  age  —  a  long,  shuddering  gasp 
of  breath,  and  eyes  dilated,  intense-shining 
out  upon  the  stranger  in  a  very  agony.  The 
stranger  stands  beiore  her,  as  suddenly  ar- 
rested as  she  had  been,  and,  crying  **  Nancy, 
Nancy  !'*  with  a  voice  which  nogs  into  her 
heart  like  a  dread  admonition,  waits,  all 
trembling  with  suppressed  joy  and  eagerness, 
to  receive  some  word  of  greeting. 

•*  I  've  done  you  no  wrone: — I 've  done  you 
no  wrong !"  gasps  out  at  last,  a  broken,  in- 
terrupted voice.  '*  If  there 's  vision  given  ye 
yonder  to  see  what 's  done  on  earth,  ye  might 
see  folks'  hearts  as  well ;  and  thonzh  you 
never  said  a  word  to  me  in  this  lite,  I 'vc 
thought  of  none  forb^  yoursel  —  never,  never, 
though  I  did  let  Gohn  Hunter  come  after  me ; 
and  whatever  you  are  now,  oh,  man !  have 
mind  of  folks'  mortal  weakness,  and  dinna 
look  at  me  with  such  dreadful  een,  Patie  Rija- 
toul!" 

*«  Nancy ! " — still  he  could  say  nothing  but 
this. 

'*  I  thought  it  was  you  the  night  the  sloc^ 
was  lost— -I  thought  you  couldna  leave  this 
life,  and  no  let  me  ken  ;  and  I  could  bear  to 
think  it  was  you  then,  for  all  my  heart  faintedi 
baith  with  sorrow  and  fear  ;  hut  I  've  done 
naething  to  call  you  up  with  thae  upbraiding 
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een,  and  I  daurna  look  at  je  now — I  daoma 
look  at  je  now,  and  you  been  twelve  months 
And  mair  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ! " 

He  made  no  answer,  and  Agnes  dared  not 
rise  with  her  lain  ting,  faltering  limbs,  to  flee 
from  the  imagined  spectre.  The  oold  dew 
had  gathered  in  great  beads  upon  her  brow — 
her  hands  rose,  all  trembling  and  unsteady, 
to  cover  her  eyes,  and  shut  out  the  face  whose 
fixed  look  afflicted  her  almost  to  madness ; 
but  the  weak,  hesitating  arms  fell  again  ~- 
she  could  not  withdraw  ner  intense  and  ter- 
rified gaze  —  could  not  turn  away  her  fascin- 
ated eyes  from  his. 

The  steady  figure  before  her  moved  a  little 
-—the  strong,  broad  breast  began  to  heave 
and  swell  —  and  sobs,  human  sobs,  reluctant 
and  irrestrainable,  broke  upon  the  quiet 
echoes.  Then  he  leant  over  her,  closer  to 
her,  shadowing  the  little  nook  she  crouched 
into ;  and  warm,  human  breath,  upon  her 
brow,  revived  like  a  cordial  her  almost  fidnted 
heart.  **  I  'm  nae  spirit  -^  I  've  gotten  hame, 
Nancy  —  I'm  Patie Rintonl ! " 

Patie  Rintoul!  A  suooessioa  of  stropg 
shudderings,  almost  convulsive,  come  upon 
the  relaxing  form  of  Agnes ;  she  is  looking  sA 
him  now  with  straining  eyes,  with  lips  parted 
by  Quick,  eager  breath,  with  a  face  which, 
gradually  Bushing  over,  is  now  of  the  deepest 
crimson.  Patie  Rintoul !  and  superstition  and 
terror  and  doubt  disappear  into  a  sadden  pas- 
sion of  shame  and  humiliation;  for  Agnes 
has  told  unasked  a  secret  which  the  living 
Patie  might  have  begged  for  on  his  knees  in 
vain ;  and  now  it  is  impossible  even  to  hope 
that  spirit  or  **  appearance"  could  assume 
'this  bronzed,  mamy  sailor  fiice  —  this  dress 
BO  indlsputablv  real  -^  these  strong  travelling 
shoes,  clouted  bv  hands  of  human  oobbler, 
and  soiled  by  aust  of  veritable  roadways ; 
and,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  which 
still  cannot  conceal  the  bumine  flush  under 
them,  Agnes  owns  her  error  by  mltering  forth, 
in  utter  dismay  and  helplessness,  '*  Patie,  I 
wasna  meaning  you !" 

But  the  generous  Patie  will  not  take  advan- 
tage of  his  triumph.  For  a  single  moment 
the  little  cove  is  startled  by  a  sound  of  waver^ 
^ng  laughter — laughter  that  speaks  a  mo- 
mentary ebullition  of  joy,  greatly  akin  to 
tears  —  and  then,  with  a  certain  quiet  au- 
thority, the  stranger  draws  the  hands  from 
the  hidden  face,  and  half  lifts  the  trembling 
Agnes  from  her  seat.  '*  I  Ul  ask  you  anither 
day  what  you  mean,"  said  the  magnanimous 
Patie ;  *'  now  I  'm  content  just  to  be  beside 
ve  again ;  but  I  ^m  just  on  m][  road  to  the 
town  —  I  Ve  seen  nane  of  our  ain  folk  yet— 
and,  Nancy,  ye  must  take  me  hame  to  my 
another." 

And  in  a  moment  there  flows  nrpon  her 
jBvmpathetic  heart  the  blessedness  of  Kirstin 
Beatoun  receiving  back  her  son.    It  scaroely 


takes  an  instant  now  to  subdue  her  trembling 
—  the  thought  has  strengthened  her:  '*Eh, 
Patie,  your  mother !  -^  her  heart  will  break 
for  joy." 

*'  But  I  come  again  my  lane,"  said  Patie 
sadly.  *'What  wasna  true  for  me,  was  tru6 
for  my  father,  Nancy.  I  was  washed  off  the 
deck  of  the  sloop,  and  some  way  foneht 
through  the  water  till  I  got  to  a  rock  ;  but 
the  auld  man  went  down  in  her  before  my 
very  een,  and  that  'U  be  little  comfort  to  my 
mother." 

*<  It  '11  be  comfort  enough  to  see  jon, 
Patie,"  said  Agnes  quietly ;  *'  let  me  shp  in 
before  and  warn  her.  I  've  heard 'of  joy  kill- 
ing folk— and  come  you  in  quiet,  and  speak 
to  naebody,  by  the  back  of  the  town." 

It  was  the  best  arrangement,  and  Patie 
reluctantly  suffered  his  companion  to  leave 
him  as  they  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  little 
town.  It  was  so  dark  now  that  the  stranger 
was  safe,  and  had  little  chance  of  being  reo* 
ognized. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Foigetitin^  entirely  the  exhaustion  of  her 
own  late  agitation ;  for^ttiog  the  usual  ex^ 
treme  decorum  and  gravity  of  her  demeanor ; 
forgetting  herself  altogether,  indeed,  and  even 
forgetting  her  own  somewhat  embarrassing 
share  in  the  joy  which  she  goes  to  intimate, 
Agnes  Raebara  passes,  running,  along  £Iie 
shore.  The  eossips  have  almost  all  with- 
dravm  from  the  open  door  to  the  vrarm  fire- 
side, as  more  suitable  to  this  chill  March 
evening,  but  still  there  are  loungers  enough 
to  g0t  up  a  rather  lively  report  of  the  sudden 
illness  of  little  Johnnie  Rintoul,  confidently 
vouched  for  by  two  or  three  who  have  seen 
Nancy  Raebum  flying  at  full  speed  '*  west 
the  toun"  to  bring  the  doctor.  Nancy  Rae- 
bum, qaite  unconscious,  careless  and  unob- 
servant of  who  sees  her,  runs  without  a  pause 
to  Kirstin  Beatoun 's  door. 

It  is  time  for  Kirstin  Beatoun  to  go  to  her 
eaiivrest:  poor  heart!  there  are  no  house- 
hold duties  to  keep  her  now  from  the  kind, 
oblivious  sleep  which  helps  her  for  an  hour  or 
two  to  forget  her  grief.  Pausing  reverently 
at  the  window,  Agnes  can  see  dimly  throngni 
the  curtain  and  the  thick  panes  a  solitary 
figure  sitting  by  the  little  fire,  the  faint  lamp 
burning  high  above  her,  an  open  book  in  her 
lap,  aira  by  her  side,  upon  the  litde  table, 
a  cup  of  weak,  ofV-watered  tea,  Kirstin 's  sole 
cordial.  In  the  old  times  the  fire  used  to  be 
the  household  light  here,  casting  all  official 
lamps  into  obscurity ;  but  now  the  little  red 
glow  of  its  muoh-dimimshed  ccmtents  add  no 
cheerfulness  to  the  melancholy  dim  apart- 
ment, while  the  projectmg  ledge  of  the  man- 
telpiece, by  which  the  lamp  hangs,  throws  a 
deep  shadow  upon  the  hearth.  The  door  is 
shut,  but  Agnes,  breathless  and  excited  in 
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spite  of  her  momentary  pause,  force ts  the 
nsual  warning  of  her  coming,  and,  bursting 
in  suddenly  to  the  ^uiet  room,  rouses  Kirstio 
from  her  reading  with  a  violent  start. 

When  she  is  within  it,  the  hojpeless,  for- 
lorn solitude  of  the  once  cheerful  kitchen 
strikes  Agnes  as  it  never  struck  her  hefore ; 
and,  without  sajing  a  word  to  Rirstin,  she 
suddenly  burst  into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of 
tears. 

** Somebody's  vexed  ye,  my  lamb,"  said 
Kirstin,  tenderly.  Agnes  Raebum  had  in- 
sensibly won  her  way  into  the  widow's  forlorn 
heart. 

"  Naebody  's  vexed  me  ;  it 's  just  to  see 
you  here  your  lane,*'  said  Agnes  through  her 
tears. 

**  Is  H  very  desolate  to  look  at?'*  said  Kirs- 
tin, elancing  round  with  a  faint  grieved 
curiosity.  **  I  could  put  up  the  shutter,  hut 
I  think  naebody  cares  to  Iook  in  and  spy  upon 
a  puir  lone  woman  now." 

**It*s  no  for  that;  and  I'm  no  vexed," 
said  Agnes,  breathlessly,  for  a  familiar  foot, 
step  seemed  to  her  excited  fancy  to  be  draw- 
ing near  steadily,  and  with  a  purpose,  to  the 
widow's  door.  **  I  *m  no  vexed ;  I  *m  just  as 
thankful  and  glad  as  onybody  could  be : 
tf :ere  's  ane  come  to  the  town  this  ni^ht  with 
news  to  make  us  a*  out  of  our  wits  with  joy." 

•'  Poor  bairn !"  said  Kirstin.  "  But  I  mind 
when  I  was  as  glad  mysel  at  any  great  news 
from  the  wars  —  that  was  for  the  men  pressed 
out  of  the  Elie,  to  think  there  might  be  a 
chance  of  peace,  and  of  them  coming  hame ; 
but  I  *ve  turned  awfu*  cauld-hearted  this  year 
past,  Nancy.  I  think  Icanna  be  glad  of  ony- 
thing  now." 

'*  But  ve  'U  be  glad  of  this,"  said  Agnes. 
**  Oh,  if  1  durst  teU  without  any  mair  words  ! 
—  but  I  'm  feared  for  the  joy.'' 

Kirstin  rasped  the  slender  wrist  of  her 
visitor,  and  drew  her  to  the  centre  of  the 
room,  into  the  full  lamp-light.  Agnes  Rae- 
bum's  eyes  looking  out  of  tears,  her  face 
covered  with  wavering  rosy  flushes,  her 
mouth  all  full  of  smiles,  yet  ready  to  melt 
into  the  lines  of  weeping,  brought  a  strange 
disturbance  to  the  dead  calm  of  Kirstin 's 
fiioe. 

**  I  can  be  glad  of  naething  but  the  dead 
coming  back  out  of  their  graves  —  out  of  the 
sea  —  or  of  my  ain  call  to  depart,"  she  said, 
in  a  hurried  tone  of  excitement.  *'  Wha  's 
that  on  my  door-stane  ?  Wha  *s  that  hover^ 
hig  about  my  house  at  this  hour  of  the  night ! 
Pity  me,  pity  me,  my  judgment  *s  gane  at  the 
last !  I  'm  no  asking  if  it 's  a  man  or  a  spirit 
it  *8  my  son's  fit,  and  my  son's  een.  i  've 
had  my  wits  lang  enonzn,  and  my  heart 's 
broken.  Let  me  gang,  I  say  —  for  his  face 
h  out  there  somepl^e — out  there  in  the 
dark — and  wha  's  living  to  heed  me  if  I 
mm  mad  the  mom 's  momt" 


And  bursting  from  Agnes'  terrified  bold, 
the  mother  flew  out  into  the  open  street, 
where  she  had  caught,  with  her  roused  at- 
tention, a  glimpse  of  a  passing  face  which 
was  like  Patie's  —  which  was  Patie's ; 
neither  a  ghost  nor  a  delusion,  but  a  living 


man. 


Agnes,  left  alone  thus,  and  very  well  con- 
tent to  have  discharged  her  errand  so  far,  sat 
down  on  the  wooden  stool  by  the  empty  arm* 
chair,  and  relieved  herself  by  concluaing  her 
interrupted  fit  of  crying.  A  considerable 
time  elapsed  before  she  again  heard  these 
steps  approaching,  and  now  they  were  not 
alone. 

**  Gang  in,  my  man,  ye  11  be  wearied  afler 
your  travel,"  said  Kirstin  Beatoun,  thrusting 
her  son  in  before  her  through  the  open  door. 
**  Ye  've  been  a  lang  time  gane,  Patie,  and 
nae  doubt  ye  'er  sair  worn-out,  and  elad  to 
come  ashore;  and  I  wouldna  say  out  y« 
thought  whiles,  like  me,  that  ye  were  never 
to  see  your  ould  mother  again ;  but  we  II 
say  naething  about  the  past ;  it 's  an  awfa' 
time.  Fou're  hame  first,  Patie  ;  and  when 
did  ye  say  he  was  to  come  himsel?  Bairns,  I 
dinna  want  to  make  ye  proud,  but  we  '11  hao 
the  haill  toun  out  the  mom,  to  see  the  sloop 
come  up  to  Elie  harbor,  and  him  oom« 
hame." 

Poor  desolate  heart !  Joy  had  done  what 
grief  could  not  do  ;  and  for  the  moment,  with 
these  wild  smiles  quivering  on  her  face,  and 
her  restless  hands  wandering  about  her  son 
as  she  seated  him  in  a  chair,  Kirstin  Beatoun 
was  crazed. 

**  Mother,  mother,"  said  Patie  sadly,  **  he  'i 
hame  in  another  place ;  he  'II  never  plant  % 
foot  on  Elie  shore  again.  Mother,  I  m  mj 
lane ;  ye  '11  have  to  be  content  with  me." 

<*  Content!"  repeated  Kirstin,  with  a  low 
laugh  —  "  content  ?  —  ay,  my  bonnie  man, 
far  mair  than  content.  But  I  wouldna  say 
but  Nancy  Raeburn  would  be  wanting  a  share 
of  ye  for  a  handsel ;  and  I  '11  no  deny  her  so 
far  as  I  have  ony  say,  for  she  *8  a  fine  lassie ; 
but  you  've  never  tellt  me  yet  when  ho  'scorn- 
ing name  himsel." 

Agnes  and  Paite  exchanged  sorrowful,  be- 
wildered glances;  they  did, not  know  how  to 
deal  with  this. 

**  Mother,  there  were  nane  saved  but  me,'* 
said  Patie,  hurriedly.  **  My  father  gaed 
down  in  the  sloop,  yesterday  was  a  year. 
It 's  best  for  ye  to  ken ;  he  never  can  come 
hame,  for  he 's  been  dead  and  gane  this 
twelve-month.  Do  ye  understand  me,  mother ! 
There 's  little  to  be  joyful  for  after  a' ;  them 
that  were  best  worth  perished,  and  there  % 
naebody  saved  but  me." 

Patie's  eyes  fill,  for  he  too  had  felt  yery 
deeply  his  mther's  death. 

Kirstin  stood  by  him  a  moment  in  sil^oe ; 
then  she  sat  down  in  her  former  seat,  and. 
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folding  her  arms  upon  the  table,  laid  down 
her  head  upon  thorn.  They  oould  only  hear 
—  they  could  not  see  —  the  prolonged  and 
unresisted  weeping  which  oame  upon  her; 
but  when  she  rose,  her  face  was  calm,  full  of 
gravity,  yet  full  of  sober  light. 

'*  God  be  thanked  that  has  broueht  you 
hame  asaln,  Patie,  my  son,  and  that  has 
preserved  me  to  see  this  day,*' said  Kirstin, 
solemnly.  **  He  has  sent  sorrow,  and  he 
has  sent  joy.  He  has  baith  given  and  taken 
away ;  but  them  that's  eane  is  safe  in  His 
ain  kin^om,  Patie,  and  He  has  made  the 
heart  ol  the  widow  this  night  to  sing  for 
joy." 

After  this  there  was  room  for  nothing 
but  rejoicing — the  danger  was  past. 

''  But  I  've  little  to  set  before  my  stranger,*' 
said  Kirstin,  looking  with  a  half  smile  at  her 
neglected  cup  of  tea.  '*  You  '11  no  be  heeding 
muckle  about  the  like  of  that,  Patie ;  and 
I  'm  no  that  weel  provided  for  a  family  again. 
It 's  late  at  night  noo :  if  you  '11  rin  east  to 
iny  guiddaughter,  Nancy  mj  woman,  she  '11 
be  my  merchant  for  ae  night ;  and  ye  '11 
hae  to  gang  yoursel,  Patie,  and  see  John." 

'*  I  'iTrin  east  and  see  that  Euphie  puts 
half  a  dozen  baddies  to  the  fire,"  said  Agnes ; 
'*  and  ye  '11  come  yoursel,  Patie  and  you.  I 
ran  a'  the  way  from  the  braes  the  night  to  let 
jou  ken  the  guid  news,  and  you  're  no  to  con- 
tradict nfe." 

*^  Na,  I  mustna  do  that,  at  no  hand,"  said 
Kirstin,  with  a  smile ;  **  but  there  's  your 
Auntie  Ailie  has  had  near  as  sair  a  heart  as 
me.  We  '11  have  to  gang  there  first,  Patie, 
and  then,  Nancv  my  woman,  I'll  bring  my 
•on  to  see  Euphie  and  John." 

Agnes  had  not  ran  so  much  or  so  lightly 
for  many  a  day ;  and  now  she  set  off  upon 
another  race,  full  of  the  blithest  and  most 
unselfish  exhilaration  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
f  ho  had  almost  reached  Euphie's  door,  that  a 
dread  remembrance  of  her  gniy  beaver-hat, 
with  its  nodding  feather,  and  the  new 
camelVhair  shawl,  and  what  her  mother 
would  think  of  her  wearing  them  to-night, 
came  in  to  disturb  her  happy  mind.  Ah, 
<mlprit  Affnes !  and  all  the  ereat  pieces  of 
thinking  left  undone,  thougn  the  decision 
does  seem  something  more  certain  than  when 
you  left  home  so  gravely  to  seek  the  little 
cove  among  the  braes ;  but  in  spite  of  these 
•obering  considerations,  Agnes  carries  in  such 
a  beaming  face  to  the  fireside  of  her  sister, 
that  the  very  sight  of  it  is  preparation  enough 
to  John  and  Euphie  for  hearing  all  manner 
of  joy. 

CHAFTKR  XV. 

**  Ailie,  I  've  come  to  tell  you  I  've  gotten  a 
great  deliverance,"  said  Kirstin  fieatoun, 
with  solemn  composure,  as  she  entered  her 


sister-in-law's    little    sitting-room,   leaving 
Patie  at  the  door. 

Mrs.  Plenderleath,  too,  was  preparing  for 
rest,  and  sat  before  the  fire,  the  great  family 
Bible  still  lying  open  upon  the  table,  herself 
placed  with  some  state  m  her  arm-chair,  her 
bands  crossed  in  her  lap,  her  foot  upon  a  foot- 
stool ;  solitary,  too,  as  Kirstin  Beatoun  had 
been  an  hour  ago ;  but  with  a  look  of  use 
and  wont  in  her  solitude,  and  many  little 
comforts  adapted  to  it  lying  about  her,  which, 
in  some  degree,  took  away  its  impression  of 
painfulness. 

**  There 's  word  of  them,"  said  Ailie,  risinfl; 
stiffly  from  her  seat,  and  glancing  round  with 
the  unsteady,  excited  eyes  which  had  never 
lost  their  look  of  wild  ei^emess  since  the 
day  of  the  wreck.  And  Ailie  grasped  tightly 
with  her  trembling  hands  the  eage  of  the 
table  and  the  edge  of  the  mantel -shelf,  un- 
willing to  reveal  the  strong  anxiety  and 
agitation  which  shook  her  like  a  sudden 
wmd. 

**  There  's  word  of  ane  of  them,"  said  Kirs- 
tin. '* Ailie,  I'm  a  widow  woman  a'  my 
days,  and  you  have  nae  brother  ;  but  my  son 
~-my  son  —  I've  gotten  back  my  darlin' 
laddie  —  the  comfort  of  his  auld  aire  and 
mine !" 

And  Ailie  Rintoul,  catching  a  glimpse,  as 
Kirstin  had  done,  of  the  youn^  fiice  looking 
in  at  the  door,  advanced  to  him  with  steps 
of  slow,  deliberate  dignitv,  holding  out  both 
her  hands.  Other  sign  of*  emotion  she  would 
show  none,  but  Patie  never  forgot  the  iron 
grasp  in  which  she  caught  his  hands. 

For  Ailie's  soul  was  shaken  as  by  a  mat 
tempest;  —  bitter  disappointment,  satisfac- 
tion, thankfulness,  joy,  she  scarcely  oould 
tell  which  was  strongest;  and  her  impulse 
was  to  lift  up  her  voice  and  weep,  as  she 
welcomed  the  dead  who  was  alive  again. 
Some  strange  piece  of  pride,  or  fear  of  com- 
mitting herself  out  of  her  usual  gravity  before 
*<  the  laddie,"  prevented  this  indulgence,  and, 
by  a  great  effjrt,  very  stiffly  and  slo\vly  Ailie 
went  back  to  her  chair.  It  was  only  when 
she  had  reached  it  a^in,  that  she  could  conk* 
mand  her  voice  sufficiently  to  speak. 

'*  It 's  the  Lord's  ain  wise  way  —  it  *s  His 
un  righteous  pleasure.  It 's  nae  news  to  ony- 
body  that  your  man,  Kirstin  Beatoun,  my 
brother  that 's  departed,  was  a  man  of  Qod 
for  mony  a  year ;  and  nae  doubt  he  was  ready 
for  his  ^l,  and  it  came  just  at  the  best  time ; 
whereas  it  has  aye  lain  heav^  at  my  heart 
that  the  laddie  was  but  a  laddie  after  a*,  and 
heedless,  and  had  thought  but  little  upon  his 
latter  end.  Patie,  the  Lord's  sent  ve  hame 
to  gie  ye  anither  season  to  make  ready.  See 
that  ye  dinna  tempt  him,  and  gang  to  the  sea 
unregenorated  again." 

In  a  very  short  time  after,  the  mother  and 
son  left  Ailie  ;  for  not  even  the  excitement  of 
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this  great  event  could  make  sach  a  break  in 
her  habits  as  to  tempt  her  out  with  them  to 
the  family  meeting  in  her  nephew's  house. 
When  thej  left  her,  Ailie  Rintoul  sat  for  a 
long  time  silent  by  the  fire,  now  and  then 
wiping  away  secret  tears.  Then,  without 
missing  one  habitual  action,  she  went  quietly 
to  her  rest.  Heart  and  mind  might  be  dis- 
turbed and  shaken  to  their  foundations,  but 
nothing  disturbed  the  strong  iron  lines  of 
custom  and  outward  habitude  —  the  daily 
regulations  of  her  life.  ' 

*'  Ye  may  think  what  kind  of  a  time  it  was  to 
me,"  said  Patie  Rintoul,  and  every  eye  around 
him  was  wet  with  tears  —  **  the  sloop  drift- 
ing away  helpless  into  the  black  night,  and 
me  clinging  with  baith  my  hands  to  a  bit  of 
slippery  rock,  and  the  water  dashing  over  me 
every  wave.  The  next  gleam  of  moonlisht  I 
saw  her  again.  I  saw  she  was  settling  down 
deeper -and  deeper  into  the  sea,  and  the  auld 
man  at  the  helm  looking  out  for  me,  thinkine 
I  was  gone.  I  gied  a  sreat  cry,  as  loud  as  I 
oould  yell,  to  let  him  ken  I  was  living,  and 
-ust  wi'  that  the  sloop  gied  a  prance  forward 
ike  a  horse,  and  then  wavered  a  moment, 
and  then  gaed  down,  and  I  mind  anither 
'dreadful  cry  —  whether  it  was  mysel  that 
made  it,  or  anither  drowning  man  uke  me,  I 
canna  tell  -^  and  then  the  rock  slipped  out  of 
my  hands,  and  I  kent  naething  mair  tiU  I  came 
to  mysel  aboard  the  Dutch  brig,  where  there 
wasna  a  man  kent  mair  language  than  just  to 
sell  an  anker  of  brandy  or  a  chest  of  tea.  I 
^nna  tell  how  lang  I  bad  lain  there  before  I 
kent  where  I  was,  but  when  I  came  to  my  rea- 
son again  my  head  was  shaved,  and  the  cut  on 
my  brow  near  healed  -^  ye  can  scarce  see  the 
mark  o't  now,  mother  —  but  ane  of  the  men 
that  had  some  skill  in  fevers  let  me  ken  after, 
"when  I  had  come  to  some  understanding  of 
their  speech,  that  it  was  striking  agtunst  the 
Tock,  as  I  slipped  off  mj  grip,  tnat  touched 
my  brain  and  gave  me  my  illness.  I  've  nae- 
thing to  sav  against  the  Dutchmen.  They 
Were  very  kmd  to  me  in  their  way,  and  would 
aye  give  me  a  word  in  the  bygaun,  or  a  joke 
to  keep  up  my  spirit.  Nae  doubt  it  was  in 
Dutch,  and  I  didna  ken  a  syllable,  but  there 
was  the  kindly  meaning  a'  the  same.  Weel, 
I  found  out  bv  and  by  that  the  brig  was  a 
smuggler  runnmg  voyages  out  of  Rotterdam, 
and  thereaway,  to  mair  ports  than  ane  on  the 
east  coast.  They  were  short  of  bands,  and 
feared  for  me  forby,  thinking  I  might  lay  in- 
formation ;  so,  whenever  we  came  near  a  har- 
bor, whether  it  was  Dutch  or  English,  I  had 
a  man  mount  guard  on  me  like  a  sentry,  and 
behoved  to' be  content  to  bide  with  them,  for 
a'  it  was  sair  against  my  will.  We  had  gnne 
<m  this* way  as  far  as  tne  month  of  August, 
when  ae  day,  down  by  the  mouth  of  the  Cnan- 
nel,  a  cutter  got  wit  of  us,  and  sot  up  her  can- 
vass to  chase.    It  was  a  brisk  wind  and  a 


high  sea,  and  our  boat  vras  nothing  to  brag  of 
for  a  good  seagoing  boat,  though  she  was 
clever  of  her  heels,  like  most  ill-doers ;  but 
the  skipper  took  a  panic,  put  on  every  stitch 
on  her  that  she  could  stand,  and  run  right 
out  to  sea.  The  man  had  an  ill  conscience, 
and  saw  the  cutters  chasing  in  the  clouds,  I 
think  ;  for  he  wouldna  be  persuaded  to  hover 
a  wee  and  turn  again,  but  maintained  he  had 
a  right  to  change  the  port  and  gang  where  he 
likit,  being  port  owner  as  well.  ^  we  scaroe 
ever  slackened  sail  till  we  came  into  Kingston 
harbor,  in  Jamaica,  where  the  firm  that  owned 
the  brig  had  an  office.  I  took  heart  of  grace, 
having  learnt  mair  pf  the  tongue,  and  took 
upon  me  to  speak  to  oaith  skipper  and  agent 
to  crave  my  discharge.  I  wasna  asking  wages 
nor  ony  thing,  but  just  mony  thanks  to  them 
and  a  passaee  home.  The  skipper  was  fey^ 
poor  body.  It  was  hisain  wilfu'  will  brought 
him  out  to  Kingston,  where  he  met  with  the 
yellow  fever,  and  got  his  death  in  three  or 
mur  days ;  but  it  was  just  before  he  took  it, 
and  he  was  awfu'  kind  to  me.  I  eot  my 
leave,  and  got  a  poesio  of  silver  dollars  besides, 
no  to  be  lookit  aown  on,  mother ;  and  a  week 
after  that  there  was  a  schooner  (the  **Justitia*' 
of  Dundee},  to  sail  out  of  Kingston  hame. 
We  came  in  last  night,  and  I  came  through  to 
St.  Andrews  as  soon  as  I  could  get  cleared 
out  of  my  berth  this  morning,  and,  walking 
hame  from  St.  Andrews,  I  came  down  off  the 
braes  to  the  very  shore,  no  wanting  to  see 
anybody  till  I  saw  my  mother ;  when  lo !  I 
oame  upon  Nancy  sitting  by  the  little  cove, 
and  then  we  twa  came  hame." 

We  twa!  Aznes  is  in  her  comer  asain, 
deep  in  the  shadow  of  the  mantel-shelffand 
no  one  sees  the  blush  which  comes  up  warmly 
on  her  half-hidden  cheek.  No  one  observes 
her  at  all,  fortunately —  for  Euphie  has  been 
sitting  with  the  breath  half  suspended  on  her 
red  lip,  and  the  tear  glistening  on  her  eyelash 
— Jonn  covers  his  £oe,  and  leans  upon  the 
table  -^  Kirstin  Beatoun,  with  her  hand  per- 
petually lifted  to  wipe  away  the  quiet  tears 
from  her  cheek,  sees  nothing  but  the  face  of 
her  son  ~- and  even  Mrs.  ^leburn,  forgetful 
of  her  offence  at  Patie  for  the  loss  of  the  sloop, 
gives  him  her  full,  undivided  attention,  and 
enters  with  all  her  heart  into  his  mother *s 
thanksgiving.  So  Agnes  in  her  corner  hna 
time  to  sootbe  the  fluttering  heart  which  will 
not  be  still  and  sober,  and,  in  the  pauses  of 
her  breathless  listening,  chides  it  like  an  un- 
ruly child.  Here  is  but  a  scene  of  home-like 
joy,  of  tearful  thanksgiving  —  the  danger  and 
toil  and  pain  and  separation  lie  all  in  the 
past.  Ghosts  and  spectres  are  dead  and  gone  ; 
life,  young  and.  warm  and  sweet,  is  in  the 
very  air :  hearts,,  that  would  do  naught  but 
dream  to-day,  when  there  was  serious  work  in 
hand,  now,  content  with  aU  this  unexpected 
gladness,  learn  to  be  sober  —  for  one  little 
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hour ;  but  A^es  only  heaxs  a  mutter  of  de- 
fianoe  as  she  repeats  again  and  again  the  un- 
beede4  oommaud. 

Secretly  I  byEuphie's  oonnivanco,  the  Sab- 
bath shawl  and  Sabbath  hat  have  been  oon- 
yeyed  home,  while  the  house-mother  was  not 
there  to  see  ;  but  they  lie  heavy  still  on  the 
conscience  of  Aenes ;  and  heavy  too  lies  ^r 
Colin  Hunter,  whom  now  no  elaborate  piece 
of  thought  will  avail,  for,  looking  up,  she  finds 
Patie  Kintoul's  eye  dwelling  on  her  —  dwel- 
ling on  her  with  a  smile ;  and  the  blush  deep- 
ens into  burning  crimson  as  Agnes  remembers 
the  secret  she  told  to  Patie,  and  to  the  grave 
rocks  and  curious  brambles,  by  the  little  fiiiry 
cove  among  the  Elie  braes. 

CHAPTER    JJl, 

'*  And  this  is  to  be  the  end  o  't  a'  —  a'  the 
pains  I  We  ta^en  wi'  ye  and  a'  the  care ?  Eh, 
Nancy  Raebum !  weel  may  your  faither  say 
I  've  spoilt  ye  btuth  wi'  owre  muckle  concern 
for  ye.  To  think  y<m  should  set  your  face  to 
this,  and  Euphie  there,  that  might  ken  better, 
uphauding  ye  in  a'  your  folly !  Wha  's  the 
Rintouls,  I  would  like  to  ken,  that  I  should 
ware  a'  my  bairns  upon  them? — A  fisher's 
•ons,  bred  up  to  the  sea,  with  neither  siller 
nor  guid  connections.  I  'm  sick  of  hearing 
the  very  name !" 

**  I  think  ye  might  have  keeped  that  till  I 
wasna  here,  mother,''  said  Euphie  indignantly. 
'*  I  'm  no  denying  the  Rintouls  were  fishers; 
but  I  would  like  to  ken  wha  would  even  a 
fisher  to  a  tailor,  or  the  like  of  thae  landward 
trades ;  and  I  ken  ane  of  the  name  that 's  as 

fuid  a  man  as  ye  '11  find  in  a'  Fife ;  and 
'a tie's  a  fine  lad,  if  he 's  no  sae  rich  as  Colin 
Hunter,  and  no  so  discreet  as  our  John.  For 
my  part,  I  wonder  onybody  has  the  heart  to 
discourage  the  puir  laddie,  after  a'  he 's  come 
through." 

'*  He  came  through  naething  at  our  hand," 
said  Mrs.  Raebum ;  **  and  weel  I  wot  he  has 
little  cause  to  look  for  comfort  from  us,  and 
him  airt  and  pairt  in  the  loss  o'  the  sloop  wi' 
a'  our  gear.  Just  you  dry  your  cheeks,  and 
g^ng  back  to  your  wark,  Nancy ;  and  let  me 
see  nae  malr  red  een  in  my  house ;  fur  if 
you  '11  no  take  Colin  Hunter,  ye  maun  just 
make  up  your  mind  to  be  your  faither 's  daugh- 
ter a'  your  days,  for  Samuel  Raebum  will 
never  grve  his  consent  to  marry  ye  to  Patie 
Rintoul." 

'*I'm  no  asking  his  consent  —  I'm  no 
wanting  Patie  Rintoul,"  cried  poor  Agnes,  in 
a  passion  of  injured  pride  ana  maidenliness. 
'*  I  'm  wanting  naebody,  mother,  if  folk  would 
only  let  me  alane." 

And  it  turned  out,  in  the  most  conclu^ve 
manner  possible,  that  Aenes  certainly  did  not 
want  Colin  Hunter ;  and  Colin  Hunter,  stung 
by  kindred  pride  and  disappointment,  took 
immediate  steps  to  revenge  nmiself,  but  hap- 
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pily  forgot  all  evil  motives  very  speedily,  in  a 
fortunate  transfer  of  his  afibctions  to  a  wife 
much  more  suitable  for  him  than  Agnes  Rae- 
bum. Meanwhile  Patie  Rintoul,  a  lion  and 
great  man  in  the  Elie,  came  and  went  thrifty 
of  his  silver  dollars,  and  whistled  till  the  air  was 
weary  of  hearing  it,  and  every  little  boy  on 
Elie  shore  had  caught  the  refrain  '• —  a  tune 
which  was  very  sweet  music  to  one  heart  in 
Samuel  Raeburn's  house  -^ 

I  '11  tak  my  plaid  and  ont  I  '11  steal, 
And  owre  the  hills  to  Nannie  0. 

They  could  put  up  the  shutter  on  the  window, 
and  hide  from  him  her  very  shadow ;  but  they 
could  not  keep  his  simple  serenade  from  the. 
charmed  ear  which  received  it  with  such  shy 

joy- 

Patie  went  away  another  voyage  in  the 
**  Justitia"  of  Dundee ;  Patie  came  home 
mate,  with  a  heavier  purse  and  a  face  more 
bronzed  than  ever ;  and  Mrs.  Raebum  had 
long  ago  forgotten  her  little  skirmish  with 
Euphie,  and  her  angry  injunction  to  Agnes, 
'*  never  to  cross  Euphie's  door  when  ane  of 
the  Rintouls  was  there."  It  was  a  very  use- 
less caution  this,  so  long  as  the  Elie  itself  re- 
mained so  little  and  so  quiet,  and  the  braes 
were  so  pleasant  for  the  summer  walks  from 
which  Agnes  could  not  be  quite  debarred. 
By  and  by,  too,  father  and  mother  began  to 
be  a  little  piquec^  that  no  one  else  did  honor 
to  the  gooa  looks  of  Agnes ;  and  so,  gradually, 
bit  by  bit,  there  came  about  a  change. 

When  another  year  was  out,  Si^uel  Rae- 
bum solemnly  assisted  at  the  induction  of 
Captain  PlenderleaUi — now  returned  a  com- 
petent and  comfortable  man,  to  spend  his 
evening  time  at  home,  a  magnate  in  his  na- 
tive town  —  as  one  of  the  redoubtable  muni- 
cipality of  the  Elie  ;  and  as  the  new  bailie's 
nephew  disinterestedly  ofiered  to  the  old  bailie 
his  escort  home,  Samuel  Raebum  saith  with 
much  solemnity  — 

'*  Patie  Rintoul !  I  hae  twa  daughters,  as 
ye  ken,  and  a  matter  of  eight  hundred  pounds 
to  divide  between  them  when  I  dee  —  ony- 
way,  I  had  that  muckle  afore  your  fiuther  and 
you  lost  the  sloop.  Now  the  wife  tells  me — 
and  I  have  an  ee  in  my  ain  head  worth  twa 
of  the  wife's,  that  you  're  looking  after  our 
Nannie.  Be  it  sae.  I  conclude  that 's  set- 
tled, and  that 's  the  premises.  Now  I  maun 
say  it  was  real  unhandsome  usage  onvour 
pairt  and  your  faither 's  to  encourage  John 
Rintoul,  Euphie's  man,  to  stay  at  hame  for 
the  sake  of  her  havers,  and  then  to  let  the 
sloop  gang  down  that  hadna  had  time  in  our 
aught  to  do  mair  than  half  pay  her  ain  price ; 
— sae  I  consider  —  canna  ye  gang  straight, 
man !  —  that  I  Ve  paid  ye  down  every  penny 
of  Nannie's  tocher,  and  that  ye  're  to  look  for 
naething  mair  frae  me;  ana  that  bein^  a^ 
lowed  and  concluded  on,  ye  can  settle  a^  thi 
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xeat  with  tbe  wife,  and  let  the  haill  aflUr  be 
nae  mair  bother  to  me." 

Haying  aaid  Ibis  loftily,  Samuel  Raebam 
went  home  with  placid  dignity,  and  left  his 
house-door  open  behind  him  tot  the  unhesi- 
tating entrance  of  Patie  Rintoul. 

Eupbie  was  ansry;  Captain  Plenderleath 
indignant;  Ailie  Rintoul  lofty  and  proud; 
hut  Sie  others,  most  deeply  concerned,  receiyed 
yery  gladly  the  tocherless  bride,  to  whom  her 
mother  did  not  refuse  a  magniGoent  '*pro- 
yiding,"  richer  in  its  snowy,  gustening  stores, 
its  damask  table-doths  and  mighty  sheets, 
than  eyer  Eupbie's  had  been;  for  by  this 
time  Mrs.  Raebum  had  remembered  her  old 
friendship  for  Rirstin  Beatoun,  and  foreotten 
that  she  was  sick  of  the  yery  name  of  Rin- 
toul. 

And  a  humble  monumental  stone,  marking 
a  memory,  but  no  graye,  was  seen  soon  among 
the  other  graye-stones  by  the  eyes  which  once 
looked  up  reyerently  to  the  stately  patriarch 
fisher,  the  first  John  Rintoul.  Within  sight 
of  the  place  where  he  used  to  stand  in  his 
antique  blue  coat  and  thick  white  muslin 
crayat,  lifting  his  lofty  head,  grizsled  with 
late  snows,  oyer  the  plate  where  the  entering 
people  laid  their  offenngs,  stands  now  a  frame- 
work of  stone,  somewhat  rudely  cut,  enclosing 


a  bit  of  dark  sea-worn  wood,  cfryed  with  the 
name  of  Elder  John :  the  sun  shines  on  it, 
brightly  tracing  out  the  uncouth  characters, 
with  a  tender,  renoyating  hand ;  and  your 
heart  blesses  the  gracious  sunshine  as  it  takes 
this  gentle  office,  cherishing  the  name  of  God*8 
undistinguiBhed  seryont  as  tenderly  as  if  it 
were  inscribed  upon  a  martyr's  graye.  No 
martyr,  though  nis  Master  dbose  for  him 
another  than  the  peaceful  way  of  going  home 
which  an  aged  man  himself  might  chooee. 
In  the  deep  heart  of  his  widow's  unspoken 
loye,  a  canomzed  saint  ^  to  the  profound  re- 
sard  of  bis  only  sister,'  a  prophet  high  and 
honored  —  to  the  uniyersal  knowledge,  a  godly 
man ;  and  the  earth,  which  has  no  graye  for 
him,  and  the  sunshine  which  plays  upon  the 
great  mantle  with  which  the  sea  encloses  his 
remains,  are  tender  of  his  name  —  all  that  is 
left  of  him  on  the  kindly  soil  of  his  own  land. 
Gowans  and  tender  grass  slowly  encroach- 
ing on  its  base,  yerdant  mosses  softly  stealing 
along  its  thick  stone  edge  ~- the  sea  within 
sight,  whereon  he  liyed  and  died,  and  the 
humble  roof  where  he  had  his  home;  and 
many  a  kindly  and  friendly  eye  pauses,  with 
reyerent  comment,  to  read  the  "  Lost  at  Sem" 
which  puts  its  solemn  conclusion  to  the  life 
of  John  Rintoul. 


Atxn  **  The  TnumeUons  of  the  Entomological  Society." 

Mb.  Spbnoi  exhibited  specimens  of  the 
fly  called  **TB^tB^,'*  which  he  found  were 
identical  with  the  Olonina  mottilam  of  West- 
wood.  He  also  oommonicated  some  obseryations 
thereon,  founded  on  a  note  forwarded  to  Dr. 
Quain,  by  W.  Oswell,  Esq.,  who  has  trayelled 
extensiyely  in  AfHca,  and  on  one  occasion  lost 
forty-nine  out  of  fifty-seyen  oxen,  of  which  his 
teams  consisted,  by  ^e  attacks  of  this  fly,  the 
animals  dying  in  a  period  of  from  three  to  tweWe 
weeks  after  being  bitten.  It  appears  that  three 
or  four  flies  are  sufficient  to  kill  a  full-grown  ox  ; 
and  the  fbllowing  appearances  were  obseryable  in 
numerous  examples  which  were  examined.  On 
raising  the  skin,  a  glaiiy  condition  of  the  muscles 
and  flesh,  the  latter  much  wasted  ;  stomach  and 
intestines  healthy ;  heart,  lungs,  and  liver,  some- 
times all,  and  inyariably  one  or  the  other,  dis- 
ease4  ;  the  heart,  in  particular,  being  no  longer 
a  firm  muscle,  but  collapsing  readily  on  compres- 
sion, and  haying  the  appearance  of  flesh  that  had 
been  steeped  in  water ;  the  blood  greatly  dimin- 
ished in  quantity  and  altered  in  quality — not 
more  than  twenty  pints  could  be  obtamed  from  the 
largest  ox,  and  this  thick  and  albuminous  ;  the 
hands  when  plunged  into  it  came  out  firee  firom 
stain.  The  poison  seems  to  grow  in  the  blood, 
and  through  it  to  attack  the  yital  organs.  All 
domestieated  animals,  except  goats,  oalyes,  and 
Booking  animals,  die  fhim  the  bite  of  this  insect ; 
man  and  all  wild  animals  are  bitten  with  im- 
punity. This  fly  is  oonflned  to  partioular  dii- 
tnbts,  chiefly  between  the  15tlrand  18th  degrees 
of  south  latitude  and  the  24th  and  28th  degrees 
pt'nst  longitude,  and  is  neyer  known  to  d^ift. 


The  inhabitants  herd  their  cattle  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  its  haunts  ;  and  if  in  changing  th^ 
ckttle-post  they  should  be  obliged  to  pass  through 
the  country  in  which  it  exists,  they  chooee  a 
moonlight  winter's  night,  as  during  the  cold 
weather  it  does  not  bite.  It  seems  to  differ  in 
several  particulars  firom  the  aooount  given  by 
Bruce  of  the  fly  called  **  Zimb,"  which  was  only 
found  on  plains  of  "  black,  fat  earth,"  whereas 
this  was  an  inhabitant  of  jungles  and  country 
not  open.  Mr.  Oswell,  who  was  present  as  a 
visitor,  gave  a  more  detailed  account  of  his  ex- 
perience with  this  African  pest 


WiLUAM  HoBSON  Palmsr  was  indicted  fbr  the 
manslaughter  of  Charlotte  CardwelL  Palmer  is 
a  "  herb  doctor  ;"  he  administered  **  Dr.  Coffin's 
medicines"  to  the  deceased.  After  her  death  a 
large  quantity  of  husks  of  lobelia  were  found  in 
her  stomach ;  lobelia  is  largely  employed  in 
Coffin's  medicines  ;  Dc  Letheby  pronounced  the 
quantity  taken  by  the  woman  as  sufficient  to 
cause  death.  But  Mrs.  Cardwell  had  sufiiered 
firom  asthma,  and  after  death  the  lungs  were 
found  mnch  inflamed  ;  medical  witnesses  ad- 
mitted that  lobelia  may  be  employed  in  asthmatie 
cases  ;  it  is  a  modem  medicine  ;  persons  who 
have  taken  it  for  a  length  of  time  can  swallow 
large  doses  with  impunity.  Mr.  Justice  Maule 
pronounced  the  evidence  insufficient  to  warrant 
a  conviction  ;  and  a  verdict  of  "  Kot  guilty"  was 
returned.  The  judge  then  remarked,  that  lobelia 
was  a  dangerous  medicine,  and  persons  should 
be  very  cautious  how  they  administer  it-^ 
Spectator. 
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From  Chambcn'  Journal. 

THE  LODGINGS  THAT  WOULD  N'T  SUIT. 

Mr  landladj  was  a  little,  spare,  neat,  clean- 
looking  old  woman,  with  the  kind  of  superfi- 
dal  sharpness  of  eye  that  bespeaks  a  person 
whose  mind  has  always  moved  within  the 
same  small  circle.  When,  or  at  what  age  she 
began  the  business  of  letting  furnished  apart- 
ments, or  whether  she  was  bom  in  it,  and 
crew  up  of  nature  and  necessity  a  landlady,  I 
do  not  know ;  but  there  she  was,  as  intimate 
with  her  house  and  everything  that  concerned 
it  as  a  limpet  is  with  its  shell,  and  as  igno- 
rant, too,  as  that  exclusive  animal  is  of  the 
outside  world.  Her  connection  with  that 
world  was  of  a  peculiar  kind.  She  never 
fisited  it  but  when  driven  by  the  force  of  cir- 
oamstances,  and  then  it  was  as  a  beleaguered 

Sirrison  makes  a  sortie  against  the  enemy, 
er  natural  foes  were  the  trades-people  who 
dealt  in  anything  she  wanted,  and  the  result 
of  a  conflict  between  them,  if  it  involved  but 
the  fortunes  of  a  half-penny,  colored  her  whole 
day.  It  was  not  frequently,  however,  that 
the  was  driven  to  this  aggressive  warfare,  for 
my  landlady  was  a  great  dealer  at  the  door, 
and  lived  in  a  state  of  jperpetual  hostility  with 
the  venders  of  sprat^-O,  and  live  soles. 

Her  house,  or  at  least  the  parlor  floor 
which  I  inhabited,  bore  a  curious  resemblance 
to  herself,  being  a  little,  spare,  neat,  dean- 
looking  old  floor.  It  consisted  of  a  sitting- 
room  and  bedroom  in  excellent  preservation* 
What  the  age  of  the  furniture  may  have  been, 
it  was  impossible  even  to  guess ;  but  for  all 
practical  purposes,  it  was  as  good  as  new. 
There  was  no  gloss  on  it  —  there  never  is  in  a 
lodging-house  —  but  neither  was  there  a 
single  grain  of  dust.  Though  kept  constantly 
dean,  it  had  never  been  rubbed  in  its  life ; 
and  that  was  the  secret  of  its  longevity.  The 
carpet,  though  as  whole  as  the  rest,  was  not 
in  other  respects  so  fortunate.  Its  color  was 
so  completelv  faded,  that  yon  could  not  tell 
what  it  had  originally  l)een ;  the  pattern 
might  have  been  matter  of  endless  controversv ; 
and  it  exhibited  a  decided  migway  from  the 
door  to  the  fireplace.  Its  dimensions  might 
be  thought  scanty,  for  it  did  not  cover  the 
entire  floor ;  but  then  it  roust  be  considered 
that  this  carpet  was  intended  for  the  comfort 
of  the  lodgers'  feet,  not  of  those  of  the  six 
eane- bottomed  chairs  ranged  at  wide  intervals 
alone  the  walls.  On  the  mantel-piece  there 
stood  a  lion  of  Derbyshire  spar,  and  flanking 
him  on  each  side  a  vase  of  stonevnire ;  the 
background  being  formed  by  a  long  narrow 
horizontal  mirror,  divided  into  three  compart- 
ments, with  a  black  firame. 

These  apartments,  for  which  I  paid  twelve 
•hillings  a  week,  were  not  particularly  cheer- 
ful .  They  had ,  indeed ,  rather  a  cold ,  solitary 
look;  and  sometimes   in  the   morning    at 


breakfhst-time,  I  would  fain  even  have  pro- 
longed the  ministering  of  the  dirty  maid-of-all- 
wonc,  by  asking  questions.  But  Molly  had 
doubtless  been  ordered  not  to  speak  to  the 
lodgers,  and  therefore  she  answered  curtlv; 
and,  slamming  down,  or  whiskiug  off  the 
things,  went  her  way.  I  had  at  length  re- 
course to  my  landlady  herself,  and  found  her 
so  much  more  communicative,  that  I  suddenly 
conceived  the  wild  idea  of  being  able  to  select 
from  her  reminiscences  the  materials  for  tL 
story  —  with  which  I  had  already  resolved  to 
delight  the  public,  if  I  could  only  think  of  a 
plot.  She  was  not  ait  all  disinclmed  to  speak. 
Indeed,  I  believe  she  would  have  made  no 
scruple  of  telling  me  the  history  of  all  her 
lod^rs,  from  the  epoch  when  things  begun  to 
setue  down  after  the  Norman  Conquest ;  for 
it  was  to  some  such  period  I  referred  in.  my 
own  mind  the  first  appearance  in  her  window 
of  **  Lodgings  to  Let."  But  somehow  her 
lodgers  had  no  history  to  relate.  Hec  &vorite 
hero  was  a  gentleman,  who  every  now  and. 
then  brought  her  in  news  from  the  world  that, 
Parliament  was  going  to  impose  a  tax  upon 
furnished  lodgings.  This  was  a  very  exciir 
ing  subject.  So  far  as  it  wea^,  she  was  so 
unscrupulous  a  democrat,  that  I  began  to  be 
fearful  of  political  consequfitacea  if  we  were 
overheard ;  indeed,  she  did  aat  hesitate  to  sot 
the  whole  boiling  of  them  at  defiance,  saying 
in  answer  to  my  caution,  that  if  she  was  toSi 
up  in  such  a  cause,  she  would  soon  let  them 
know  they  had  got  the  wrong  sow  by  the 
ear! 

But  since  my  landlady  had  not  a  story,  why 
not  tell  it  ?  There  was  in  it  a  young  gentle- 
man —  and  a  young  lady  —  and  a  mother  -^ 
and  a  journey  —  and  a  legacy :  all  the  reo- 
uisite  materials,  in  short  —  only  not  mixea.' 
It  would  be  something  new — would  n*t  it  ?  — 
to  give  a  love-story  without  a  word  of  love, 
without  an  incident,  and  without  a  d&ioue- 
ment.  Such  was  my  landlady's  no-story; 
and  we  will  get  it  out  of  her. 

"The  ladv  and  her  daughter?'^ said  she. 
*<  Well,  I  don't  know  as  Siere  is  anything 
particular  to  tell  about  them.  They  were  re- 
spectable people,  and  excellent  lodgers ;  their 
rent  was  as  punctual  in  coming  as  the  Satur- 
day; they  stayed  fourteen  months,  and  then 
they  went  away." 

'*  You  have  not  mentioned  their  name  !*' 

'*  Their  name  ?  Well,  surely  I  must  have 
known  their  name  when  I  went  afler  the  xef^ 
erence  ;  but  as  they  knew  nobody,  and  wera 
known  to  nobody,  I  soon  forgot  it.  We  called 
the  mother  the  Parlor,  and  the  daughter  the 
Young  Lady ;  for  you  see,  at  that  time*  there 
was  no  other  young  lady  in  the  hoam^  '  Theif 
occunation  ?  As  for  ^at,  the  mother  mar- 
ketea,  and  the  daughter  sewed,  siltmg  ib  tha 
chair  at  the  window.  Sometimea  tkey  walked; 
sometimes  they  read,  sometimes  tbay  ohatted; 
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They  did  nothing  else  aa  I  know  of.  Thev 
lifed  on  their  means,  like  other  lodgers.  All 
lodgers  that  stay  fourteen  months  have  means. 
You  be  so  green,  mister,  you  make  me  laugh 
iometimes!'' 

'*  I  only  wanted  to  know  what  was  their 
station,  how  they  lived,  and'' 

*' Lived?  oh,  very  respectable!  A  baked 
shoulder,  we  shall  say,  on  the  Sunday,  with 

Potatoes  under  it ;  Monday,  cold ;  Tuesday, 
ashed ;  then,  mavbe,  a  pair  of  live  sole  for 
the  Wednesday ;  Thursday,  a  dish  of  sassen- 
gers ;  Friday,  sprats-O ;  and  on  Saturday, 
Dread  and  butter  in  the  forenoon,  with  a  save- 
loy or  a  polony  at  tea,  made  up  the  week  — 
respectable.  I  know  what  a  lady  is,  mister" 
—  nere  the  landlady  fixed  her  eye  upon  me 
ieverely  —  "  and  them  were  ladies !" 

**  I  have  no  doubt  at  aU  of  it ;  and  the 
young  man  was  of  course  something  like 
themselves  V 

'*  He  was  like  nothing  but  a  mystery  at  the 
Goburg !  I  don't  know  as  even  he  were  a 
young  man.  He  might  just  as  well  have  been 
a  middle-aged  or  an  elderly  man.  There  he  sat 
at  the  parlor  window  opposite,  with  a  book  in 
his  hand  ;  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  it  was 
our  window  he  was  reading,  where  the  young 
iady  was  sitting,  as  I  have  told  you,  sewing 
in  her  chair.  Day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  month  after  month,  there  was  he  look- 
ing, and  looking,  and  looking;  till  the  pic- 
ture, I  darosajr,  gathered  upon  his  eye,  and 
lud  could  see  little  else  in  the  world." 

<<The  young  lady,  I  hope,  returned  the 
lookst" 

**  She,  poor  dear !  Lor'  love  you,  she  was 
80  short-sighted,  that  she  could  not  tell 
whether  it  were  a  house  or  a  hedge  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street.  She  did  so  laugh 
when  I  told  her  there  was  a  young  man  a- 
lookiDg  at  her  !  Then,  when  she  turned  her 
poor  Uind  eyes  in  the  direction,  promiscuous 
like,  bow  he  snatched  away  his  head,  as  if  he 
had  been  a-stealing  somethbe !  It  was  a 
great  misfixtune  for  him  that  f  had  put  my 
oar  in,  for  all  his  long,  lonely,  auiet  loou 
were  now  at  an  end.  ^  The  young  lady  could 
not  re&ain  from  turning  her  head  sometimes ; 
and  every  time  she  did  so,  it  save  him  such  a 
spasm  !  hut  when,  at  last,  she  got  up,  now 
and  then,  as  if  to  look,  fuU-leneth,  at  some- 
thing in  the  street,  he  fairly  bolted  off  firpm 
the  window.  He  could  not  stand  that  by  no 
manner  of  means  ^  little  knowing,  poor  soul ! 
that  the  eyes  that  had  bewitched  him  did  not 
oacry  half-way  across  the  street." 

^'  That  is  excellent,  mistress,"  said  I,  for 
we  were  evidently  comine  to  the  pith  of  the 
ptory  ;  "  but  they  no  deiwt  met  at  last  t" 

^  You  shall  hear  —  yoa  shall  hear,"  replied 
pBty  landlad? ;  *<  but  I  must  first  tell  you,  that 
one  day,  when  be  had  been  driven  awav  out 
of  sight  by  the  fiill  length  «f  the  young  lady, 


I  went  out  for  a  couple  of  chops,  for  their  din- 
ners. Well,  I  was  ever  so  long  gone —  for  I 
was  not  to  be  done  so  easily  out  a  ha'penny  a 
pound  —  but  in  coming  home,  as  the  youns 
lady  was  still  sewing  away,  I  thought  i 
would  just  pass  by  the  other  side  before  cro6»- 
ing  over.  And  so,  mister,  while  going  by 
the  house,  I  looked  in  at  his  window  promia- 
cuous  —  and  there  was  a  sight  to  see  !  Ho 
had  retired  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
where  he  was  sitting  with  his  back  to  the 
wall,  his  two  elbows  on  a  table  before  him, 
and  his  chin  resting  on  his  knuckles  ;  and 
thus  had  he  been  staring  for  an  hour  right 
across  the  street,  unseen  and  alone,  with  that 
young  lady  before  him,  like  a  vision  of  his 
own  calling  up.  As  for  the  meeting  of  tha 
two" 

**  Stop,  mistress !  Before  you  come  to  that, 
describe  the  young  man." 

'*  The  young  man,  if  he  were  a  young  man, 
was  a  ^ve,  steady,  sedate,  quiet  individual, 
who  might  have  been  all  ages  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty.  He  wore  black  clothes  and  a 
white  cravat ;  his  hat  was  always  as  smooth 
as  satin ;  his  boots  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
French  polished ;  his  hair  was  brown,  and 
combed  smooth  ;  his  face  gray ;  and  he  vralked 
as  if  he  was  measuring  the  pavement  with 
his  steps.  He  left  the  house  at  one  hour,  and 
returned  at  another,  neither  a  minute  earlier 
nor  later ;  aud  he  indulged  bis  poor  heave 
with  the  young  lady  for  the  very  same  spaet 
of  time  every  £iy.' 

"  And  the  heroine !" 

"The  what,  mister?" 

"  The  young  lady  —  I  beg  pardon." 

"Oh,  she  was  a  nice  sort  or  person,  of  two 
or  three  and  twenty  ;  light-hearted,  but  oaiet 
in  her  manners ;  with  a  good  complexion  ; 
pretty  enough  features,  taking  them  alto- 
gether ;  and  light-blue  eyes,  with  the  haiy 
appearance  of  short-sight." 

"  Then,  go  on  to  the  meeting !" 

"  I  'm  a-coming  to  it.  It  was  one  day  that 
the  Parlor  and  the  Youn^  Lady  were  out ; 
and  the  live  sole  beins  fried  beautiful,  I  was 
standing  at  the  window,  wondering  what 
ever  could  be  keeping  them,  and  it  just  one. 
So,  as  the  church-clock  struck,  I  sees  my 
young  man,  as  usual,  open  his  door  and  oome 
out,  and  after  a  sweeping  glance  with  the  tail 
of  his  eye  at  our  window,  walk  away  down  the 
street,  so  steady  that  one  or  two  stepped  out 
of  his  line,  thinking  he  was  a- measuring  the 
pavement.  Well,  who  should  be  coming,  right 
m  his  firont,  as  if  for  the  express  purpose  of 
meeting  him,  but  our  two  ladies  I  I  declare, 
it  put  me  in  mind  of  the  appointment  in  the 
paper  for  the  sake  of  Matrimony  with  aome- 
bony  as  has  honorable  intentions  and  means 
secrecy.  The  young  man  went  on  for  a  while, 
as  if  he  meant  to  cut  right  throueh  between 
the  mother  and  daughter;  but  hia  coomge 
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ikiled  bim  at  lost,  and  he  stopped  at  a  win- 
dow, and  stared  in  at  the  bill,  <  Day-school 
for  Younz  Ladies,'  till  they  had  passed  some 
time.  He  then  set  off  aeain,  and  disappeared 
without  taming  his  head." 

"  And  is  this  the  meeting,  mistress  V  said 
I  with  some  indignation. 

*<To  be  sure  it  is,"  said  my  landlady, 
'*  and  the  only  meeting  they  ever  had ;  for 
that  very  day  the  Parlor  received  a  letter  fVom 
France,  or  Scotland,  or  some  other  place 
abroad,  which  made  her  give  me  a  week's 
warning ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they 
went  off,  and  I  never  saw  them  more." 

''  And  is  this  yomr  story,  mistress?"  said  f, 
getting  into  a  downright  rage. 

<'  I  told  vou  from  the  first,  mister,"  replied 
my  landlady,  flaring  up,  <*  that  I  bad  no  story 
to  tell ;  and  if  yon  don't  choose  to  hear  the 
end  of  it,  you  may  do  the  other  thing !" 

*'  It  is  the  end,  my  dear  madam,  3iat  I  am 
during  to  hear.  Yon  have  so  interesting  a  way 
with  you,  that  really"  — 

"  Well,  well.  It  was  eight  months  before 
I  heard  anything  about  the  ladies ;  but  then 
I  had  a  few  lines  from  the  Parlor,  telling  me 
that  she  had  given  up  all  thoughts  of  return- 
ing to  London,  as  her  daughter  was  now  well 
married,  and  she  was  to  live  with  her.  I 
hardly  knew  at  first  what  the  letter  was  about, 
or  who  it  was  from  ;  for  the  young  man  had 
gone  too,  soon  afler  them  —  to  one  of  the 
midland  counties,  I  heard  —  and  what  with 
crosses  of  my  own,  and  the  tax  that  was 
agoing  to  be  laid  upon  lodgings,  I  had  forgot- 
ten an  about  them.  By  the  end  of  a  year, 
things  were  very  dull  with  me.  The  parlors 
were  empty,  and  the  two-pair-back  had  gone 
off  without  paving  his  rent.  One  day  I  was 
sitting  alone,  for  the  girl  was  out,  and  think- 
ing to  myself  what  ever  was  to  be  done,  when 
allof  a  sudden  a  knock  came  to  the  door,  that 
made  my  heart  leap  to  my  mouth.  Not  that 
it  was  a  loud,  long  knock,  clatter,  clatter, 
clatter;  nor  a  postman's  knock,  ra — tatt; 
nor  a  knock  like  yours,  mister,  rat-at-at-at ; 
it  was  three  moderate,  leisurely  strokes  of  the 
knocker,  with  precisely  the  same  number  of 
seconds  between  them;  and  I  could  have 
•worn  the  strokes  were  knocked  by  the  young 
man,  for  many  a  time  and  oft  had  I  heard 
ibem  on  the  door  on  the  other  side  of  the 
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'*  I  hope  to  goodness  you  were  right?"  said  I. 

"  Never  was  wrong  in  my  life,"  said  my 
landlady,  **  when  Tfelt  anything.  BlaoK 
ooat,  white  cravat,  smooth  hat,  glossy  boots, 
brown  hair,  gray  face — all  were  unchanged. 
He  looked  steadily  at  me  for  some  seconds 
when  I  opened  the  door,  and  I  was  just  going 
to  ask  him  how  he  did  —  when  at  last  he 
•aid:  *  Lodgings?'  " 

"*Yes,  sir,°  said  I,  'please  to  step  in;' 
and  I  showed  him  into  the  parlor.    He  looked 


at  everythine  minutely,  but  without  moving 
fh>m  where  he  stood  near  the  door :  at  the 
table,  the  chairs,  the  fireplace,  the  chimney- 
glass  ;  I  am  sure  he  noticed  that  the  tail  of 
that  lion  was  broken  (but  tbe  hussy  tramped 
for  it,  /  can  tell  you!) — nothing  escaped 
him ;  and  at  last  he  looked  at  the  window, 
and  at  the  chair  the  young  lady  used  to  sit  in 
as  she  sewed ;  and  then ,  turning  quietly  round, 
he  walked  out. 

*< '  What  do  yon  think  of  themt'  asked  I 
anxiously,  as  I  rollowed  him. 

*'  <  Would  n't  suit,'  said  he  ;  and  so  he 
went  his  way.  I  was  a  little  put  out,  you 
may  be  sure'* — 

"  I  'U  take  my  corporal  oath  of  that !"  re- 
marked I. 

'*  But  not  so  much  as  you  think,  mister," 
said  my  landlady ;  '<  for  I  could  not  help  feel- 
ing sorry  for  him.  But  yet  I  own,  when  the 
very  same  thing  occurred  next  year"  — 

"Next  year!" 

"  On  the  very  day,  hour,  minute,  second : 
the  same  knocx,  the  same  look  in  my  face, 
the  some  inspection  of  the  room,  the  same    ' 
gaze  at  theyoung  lady's  chair,  and  the  same 
answer :  *  Wohld  n't  suit ! '   The  next  year'  * — 

'*My  dear  madam! — how  long  is  that 
ago?" 

"  Well — a  matter  of  twenty  year." 

I  was  glad  it  was  no  worse ;  for  a  misgiving 
had  come  over  me,  and  my  imagination  was 
losine  itself  in  the  distance  of  the  past. 

**  The  next  year,"  continued  my  landlady, 
<*  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  the  next, 
were  aS  like  as  ma^  be.  Sometimes  the  par- 
lor  was  let ;  but  it  was  all  one  — -  he  would 
see  it,  *  as  it  might  do  for  another  time  ;^  and 
the  lodzers  being  out,  he  did  see  it,  and  still 
it  would  n't  suit.  At  last,  I  happened  one 
year  to  be  out  myself,  forgetting  that  it  was 
the  young  man's  day ;  and  my !  as  the  thought 
struck  me  when  coming  home,  it  gave  me 
such  a  turn !  I  felt  as  if  I  had  n't  done  right. 
I  was  by  this  time  accustomed  to  the  visit, 
you  see,  and  always  grew  anxious  when  the 
time  came.  But  it  was  of  no  consequence  tu 
him ;  only  he  stared  twice  as  long  when  the 
door  was  opened,  and  he  saw  a  strange  face. 
But  he  went  in  all  the  same,  looked  at  every- 
thing as  usual  —  Wouldn't  suit.  At  all 
these  visits  of  inspection,  his  stay  was  of  the 
same  length  to  a  minute ;  and  when  he  went 
away,  I  found  —  for  I  did  watch  him  once  — 
he  walked  straight  to  the  coach-office. 

«  Well,  mister,  you  may  think,  as  years 
passed  on,  that  I  saw  some  difference  in  the 
young  man's  appearance.  But  he  didn't 
grow  a  bit  older.  His  hair  changed,  but  hi« 
gray  face  was  still  like  granite  stone.  Hi« 
pace  became  slower;  but  for  that,  he  only 
came  the  sooner,  so  that  he  might  have  the 
same  time  to  look,  and  get  back  to  the  coach 
at  the  proper  moment.    Then  he  seemed  t»' 
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tremble  a  little  in  his  walk ;  bat  he  had  now 
a  cane  to  keep  him  stiff  and  upright ;  and  he 
ttill  looked  as  if  he  was  a-measunng  tlie  pave- 
ment, only  taking  more  pains  to  it.  I  cannot 
think  what  it  was  that  made  me  care  so  mnch 
about  that  old  joong  man,  for  I  never  in  my 
life  exchanged  more  words  with  him  than  you 
have  heard.  But  once,  when  the  clock  was 
fust,  and  he  had  n't  made  his  appearance  at 
the  hour,  I  sat  quaking  in  my  chair,  and  grew 
so  nervous  that,  when  at  last  the  knock  came, 
I  started  uo  with  a  scream.  But  this  was 
after  we  haa  been  well-nigh  a  score  of  years 
accustomed  to  each  other.  Earlier,  I  was 
sometimes  cross;  that  was  when  we  had 
hardly  any  lodgers,  and  the  parlor  never  would 
suit.  But  it  was  all  one  to  him.  He  did  n't 
mind  me  a  pin — not  even  when,  being  in  bet- 
ter humor,  I  once  asked  him  to  sit  down. 
He  just  looked  as  usual  —  as  if  there  was 
nobody  in  the  world  but  himself.  I  was  so 
nettled,  that  I  thought  of  repeating  the  in- 
vitation, and  pointing  to  the  young  lady's 
ohair ;  but  it  was  a  SeA  thought,  and  I  am 
glad  now  I  kept  it  down. 

**  He  grew  more  and  more  infirm ;  and  at 
last,  when  one  year  he  came  and  went  in  a 
coach,  although  he  would  not  make  use  of 
ooachee's  arm  either  in  coming  down  or  going 
up  the  steps,  I  had  a  sore  heart  and  dim  eyes 
looking  after  him.  The  next  year,  tou  may 
be  sure,  I  was  at  my  post  as  usual ;  but  when 
it  came  near  the  hour,  I  was  so  fidgety  and 
nervous,  that  I  could  not  sit  down,  but  kept 
goiog  from  the  parlor  window  to  the  door, 
and  looking  up  at  the  clock.  The  clock 
struck  —  there  was  no  knock.  Poor  old  young 
man !  In  ten  minutes  more,  there  was  the 
postman's  knock,  and  I  took  the  letter  he 
gave  me  into  the  parlor  —  slow  and  desolate- 


like.  The  ^irl  was  out ;  we  had  hardly  any 
lodgers  ;  thmgs  were  very  bad  with  me  —  I 
was  sore  cast  down.  But  business  is  biis»- 
ness ;  and  I  opened  the  letter,  which  was  no 
doubt  about  the  apartments,  for  I  never  got 
any  other.  This  time  it  was  from  a  country 
attorney,  telling  me  of  that  Death,  and  of  a 
clause  in  the  will,  leaviue  a  hundred  pounds 
to  me  for  my  trouble  in  snowing  the  lodgings 
that  would  n'r  suit.  Mister,  I  was  took  all  of  a 
heap  !  The  whole  twenty  years  seemed  to  be 
upon  my  brain.  The  young  man  —  the  young 
Icuiy  —  the  long,  long  love-looks  across  tiM 
street  —  the  meeting  ne  could  n't  stand,  that 
was  like  Matrimony  in  the  papers  —  the  visita 
to  the  parlor,  where  she  had  lived,  and  sal, 
and  never  saw  him  —  the  sray  face  —  the 
sinking  limbs  — the  whitening  hair  —  tba 
empty  lodgings  —  the  hundred  pounds  !  I 
was  alone  m  the  house ;  I  felt  alone  in  tba 
world ;  and  straightway  I  throws  the  letter 
upon  the  table,  plumps  me  down  in  a  chair 
and  burst  out  a-crying  and  sobbing." 

Here  my  landlady  stopped  ;  and  here  ends 
a  tale  that  wants,  methinks,  only  incident, 
plot,  character,  coloring,  a  beginning,  a  mid- 
dle, and  an  end,  to  be  a  very  good  one .  But 
all  these  it  receives  from  the  reader,  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  inner  life  of  that  old 
Toun^  man,  and  is  able,  if  he  chose,  to  write 
his  history  in  volumes ;  and  whose  memory 
brines  before  him  some  unconscious  imagje, 
which  gave  a  tone  and  direction  to  um 
thoughts  of  years,  and  supplied  a  Mecca  of 
the  heart  for  his  meditative  visits,  without 
afiecting  in  any  sensible  degree  the  cold  calm 
look,  ami  the  measured  step  with  which  he 
paced  through  the  cares  ana  business  of  tha 
world. 


Ths  Condemnation  or  Mabu  Antoinkttb  ; 
Painted  bt  Delaboohe.  —  A  pisture  of  this 
great  historical  subject,  just  painted  by  Paul 
Delaroche,  has  been  on  view  at  Messrs.  Col- 
nagbi's  ;  and  is  about  to  be  engraved  in  line,  by 
the  engraver  of  the  "Napoleon  Grossing  the 
Alps*' — M.  A.  Francois,  of  Paris  —  under  the 
superinteudence  of  the  painter  himself.  The 
moment  selected  is  when  the  discrowned  queen, 
having  just  heard  her  sentence  of  death  pro- 
nounced, turns  to  leave  the  Convention,  folbwed 
by  the  republican  guards,  amid  the  howls  and 
menaces  of  the  spectators.  In  one  face  alone  are 
there  distinct  traces  of  sympathy — that  of  a 
young  girl  to  the  extreme  right  of  the  composi- 
tion, who  gaies  tearfully  at  the  queen.  This 
head  is  earnestly  expiessive  ;  but  it  may  be  said 
that  in  Marie  Antoinette's  fiwe  and  figure  centres 
the  whole  interest  of  the  work.  The  other  per- 
sonages, some  doien  in  number,  are  kept  back 
hy  oonventional  tones  of  color  and  an  artificial 
•disposition  of  the  lights  and  shadows,  and  are,  in- 
deed^  of  themselves  comparatively  valueless.  We 
cannot  acquiesce  in  this  system  on  the  grounds 


either  of  technical  art  or  of  the  proportion  due  to 
the  subject ;  bat  that  fkce  and  figure  will  com- 
pensate for  much.  With  only  fiiint  traces  of  its 
old  auburn  in  her  whitened  hair,  with  eyes  red 
fbom  watching  and  endurance,  but  unchanged 
by  any  immediate  emotion,  and  unswerving  from 
their  forward  gaze,  her  head  erect  on  her  ereot 
neck,  she  wallu  straight  on.  There  is  silence  on 
her  face  ;  to  her  judges  and  her  enemies  she  has 
spoken  for  the  last  time ;  and  now  scorn  is 
stamped  there  final  and  supreme  —  a  scorn  not 
indicated  by  any  movement  of  the  fbatures,  but 
the  expression  of  her  whole  seld  It  is  the  scorn 
too  of  a  queen  at  bay  ;  which  will  produce  re- 
volt and  rage  in  the  popular  heart,  and  the 
determination  to  bring  it  down  anyhow,  rather 
than  remorse  or  compunction.  Such  is  the  main 
expression  ;  but  it  is  complicated  with  nioct 
shades  of  fbeling — disdainful  pity  and  strong 
self-mastering  efibrt ;  and  all  are  subdued*  aa 
well  in  the  undemonstrative  action  of  the  figoia 
as  in  the  countenance,  beneath  the  calm  mask 
of  dignity.  In  virtue  of  this  figure  the  picture  is 
a  grand  one,  truly  and  highly  UstorioaL  — Sf$^. 
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Firom  the  Examiner. 

Discoveries  in  the  Ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Bobtf- 
Ion;  with  Travels  in  Armenia^  Kurdistan, 
and  the  Desert.  Being  the  result  of  a  Second 
Expedition  undertaken  for  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum.  By  Austin  H.  Latard, 
M.  P.,  Author  of  **  Nineveh  and  its  Re- 
mains." With  Maps,  Plans,  and  Illus- 
trations.   Murray. 

Wi  know  no  fairj  tale  that  more  excites 
the  imagination  than  a  narrative  of  the  dis- 
eoveries  that  have  been  made  within  the  last 
few  years  upon  the  site  of  Nineveh.  Told,  as 
here,  by  the  chief  discoverer  himself,  in  a 
most  pleasant,  easy,  graphic  way,  yet  also 
with  a  genuine  earnestness,  it  is  the  most  de- 
lightful reading  in  the  world.  The  account 
ofMr.  Layard's  second  expedition  now  before 
Qs  forms  a  work  less  striking  than  his  former 
volumes  upon  Nineveh  and  its  Remains  only 
because  the  topic  is  no  longer  absolutely  new. 
The  details,  however,  are  new  ;  and  in  every 
essential  respect  the  present  work  is  more 
important  and  more  interesting  than  its  pre- 
decessor, inasmuch  as  it  begins  where  that 
left  off,  and  ^ides  us  with  a  strange  cer- 
tainty, before  impossible,  amonz  the  stupen- 
dous records  of  the  old  Assyrian  kings. 

The  scholarship  of  Col.  Kawlinson,  Doctor 
Hinoks,  M.  de  Soulcy  and  others  has  by  this 
time  begun  to  tell  with  good  efE&ct  on  the 
Assvrian  inscriptions ;  and  there  occur  so  many 
modes  of  testing,  in  one  place  and  another, 
the  correctness  of  a  reading,  that  of  many 
most  important  fragments  we  may  now  say 
positivelv  that  they  have  been  thoroughly 
read  ana  translated.  Nor  is  there  any  fiur 
reason  to  doubt  that  continued  study  of  the 
subject  will  result  in  an  almost  complete  reve- 
lation of  the  knowledge  that  still  lies  hidden 
beneath  the  undeciphered  arrow-heads.  There 
is  material  enoueh  to  work  upon.  Mr.  Lay- 
ard's  present  volume  relates  chiefly  to  explor- 
ations at  Kouvunjik  in  one  palace,  the  palace 
of  Sennacherib.  The  glories  of  Assyria  were 
carved  upon  its  walls,  and  in  that  one  palace 
alone  two  miles  of  sculptured  wall  have  been 
already  discovered.  I&venty-one  of  its  halls, 
chambers,  and  passages  have  been  entered, 
and  twenty-seven  portols  formed  by  colossal- 
winged  bulls  and  lion  sphinxes  have  been  laid 
bare  by  Mr.  Layard  during  his  researches. 

Two  of  the  chambers  so  explored  contained 
state  records  on  tablets  and  cylinders  of  day. 
In  the  great  fire  by  which  the  paUice  was 
destroved,  the  shelves  on  which  these  records 
may  have  been  arranged  would  of  course 
have  been  consumed ;  at  any  rate  the  records 
were  discovered,  in  a  mass  of  fragments  strevrn 
upon  the  floor — a  layer  of  historic  treasure,  a 
foot  Chick.  In  the  volume  before  us  we  also 
read  how  the  Arab  excavators  dug  their  way 
to  the  very  throne  of  Sennacherib ;  and,  not 


least  among  the  multitude  of  other  wonders, 
we  are  told  of  a  clay  seal,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  attached  probably  to  a  treaty  of 
peace  between  Assyria  and  Egypt,  displaying 
on  one  piece  of  clay  the  signets  of  toe  two 
ereat  kings,  side  by  side,  Sennacherib  and 
Sabaco. 

But  endless  as  are  the  topics  for  surprise 
and  admiration  in  this  volume,  there  is  also 
something  to  suggest  regret.  Although  w 
are  very  far  indeed  from  underrating  the  im- 
mense value  of  the  wall  sculptures  which 
enable  us  to  see  the  old  Assyrians  in  their 
habits  as  thev  lived,  getting  in  harvests  of 
praise  and  glory,  yet  we  cannot  but  regret 
very  much  that  the  extreme  inadequacy  of 
the  means  placed  at  Mr.  Layard^s  command, 
should  have  compelled  him  almost  wholly 
to  confine  and  limit  his  attention  to  the  walls 
of  those  rooms  which  he  entered.  That  so 
much  should  have  been  done  with  so  little, 
and  so  many  grand  results  obtained,  is  not 
one  of  the  least  wonderful  portions  of  the  tals 
of  wonder  which  is  brought  to  us  from 
Mesopotamia.  Cheap  as  labor  is  in  a  region 
where  the  camel-load  of  wheat  (480  lbs.)  costs 
but  44.,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
any  man  not  eiflecf  with  Mr.  Layard's  rar« 
combination  ofenergy  and  tact  to  have  econo- 
mized his  means  so  well,  or  to  have  produced 
out  of  the  slender  material  resources  placed  at 
his  command  a  tenth  part  of  the  results  now 
before  us.  As  it  is,  however,  Mr.  Layard  has 
been  compelled  to  restrict  his  operations ;  to 
tunnel  round  the  walls  of  chambers  for  their 
sculptured  tablets,  and  to  leave  the  mass  of 
earth  and  ruin  untouched,  over  the  floor  of 
almost  every  room.  And  when  we  consider 
the  gains  tliat  have  rewarded  an  examination 
of  the  floor  of  the  two  small  record  chambers, 
it  seems  to  us  most  probable  that  under  the 
huge  masses  of  ruin  now  covering  the  pave- 
ments trodden  by  Sennacherib,  there  must  be 
hidden  many  an  object  which,  like  the  throne 
of  the  great  king — 

To  all  living,  mute  memento  breathes 
More  teaching  &r  than  aaght  which  on  the  walls 
Is  piotared. 

The  reader  will  at  the  same  time  under- 
stand that  we  think  the  course  actually  taken 
in  all  respects  best  adapted  to  make  the  most 
of  the  means  aflbrded.  For  the  limited 
amount  of  excavations  he  was  authorized  to 
undertake,  Mr.  Layard  most  properly  and 
wisely  selected  his  field.  He  eould  not  afl^rd 
to  dig  to  waste,  and  therefore  made  his  chief 
business  to  trace  along  the  walls,  which, 
from  the  outward  signs  abreadf  visible,  it 
was  q[uite  certain  contained  a  rieh  vein  of 
historic*  ore.  But  what  treasures  are  yet  to 
come  out  of  the  great  Nineveh  mines,  when 
our  national  sense  of  their  value  shall  havo 
been  expressed  by  a  less  nigg^ly  allowanot 
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for  the  working  of  them,  we  dare  hardly  cal- 
culate at  present. 

A  portion  of  Mr.  Layard's  present  volume 
is  devoted  to  the  account  of  some  excavations 
on  the  site  of  Babylon;  but  although  they 
led  to  a  few  discoveries  of  very  great  impor- 
tance, they  were  not  prosecuted  far  because 
the  quantity  of  waste  labor  is  much  greater 
at  Babybn  than  at  Nineveh.  There  are  at 
Babylon  no  tablets  of  carved  alabaster,  and 
very  few  sculptures  found  on  any  kind  of 
stone.  Stone  was  not  readily  obtained  by  the 
Babylonians,  and  their  palaces  were  therefore 
ornamented  with  glazed  brick,  with  plaster 
work  and  colors.  The  buried  palace  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar has  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
indeed,  provided  bricks  for  all  the  buildings 
in  the  neighborhood;  there  is  scarcely  a 
house  in  Hulah  which  is  not  almost  entirely 
built  with  them  ;  and  upon  every  single  brick 
is  stamped  the  name  of  the  king. 

As  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Layard's  Nineveh 
and  its  remains,  one  great  charm  of  the 
Nineveh  and  Babylon  lies  in  the  admirable 
•ketches  of  the  tribes  ^hat  now  move  to  and 
fro  upon  the  soil  of  the  Assyrians.  The  re- 
production of  the  past  is  heightened  in  e£Ebct 
oy  being  placed  in  apposHion  with  the  present. 
No  traveller  —  no,  not  Burckhardt  himself — 
has  ever  so  completely  won  the  confidence  of 
Eastern  dwellers  among  tents ;  or  has  ob- 
tained, from  familiar  genial  intercourse  with 
Bedouins  and  Yezidis,  so  accurate  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  character.  Setting  aside  alto- 
gether the  great  subject  matter  of  his  books, 
uiere  still  remains  in  Mr.  Layard's  narrative 
to  much  of  the  best  spirit  of  the  traveller, 
and  he  has  such  intimate  and  kindly  knowl- 
edge of  the  Arab,  that  he  might  have  achieved 
a  reputation  for  his  pictures  of  the  present, 
if  he  had  not  made  his  name  immortal  in 
connexion  with  discoveries  relating  to  the 
past. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  there  have  been  no 
tombs  discovered  on  the  site  of  Nineveh,  nor 
any  representation  on  the  sculptures  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  Assyrians  disposed  of  their 
dead.  Did  they,  like  a  good  sanitary  nation, 
bum  them  allf  At  Nimroud,  in  the  high 
oonical  mound  at  the  north-west  comer,  Mr. 
Layard  discovered  the  remains  of  a  square 
tower,  in  which  a  narrow  gallery  was  found 
vaulted  with  sun-dried  bricu,  and  blocked  up 
at  each  end.  This  may  have  been  a  royal 
tomb,  but  nothing  else  of  the  kind  was  dis- 
Qovered.    And,  says  Mr.  Layard— 

1^0  remains  whatever  were  found  in  it,  neither 
fragments  of  sonlpture  or  inscription,  nor  any 
■mailer  relic  There  were,  however,  undoubted 
traoes  of  its  having  onoe  been  broken  into  on  the 
western  side,  by  digging  into  the  fade  of  the 
mound  after  the  edifice  was  in  ruins,  and  conse- 
quently, therefore,  long  after  the  &U  of  the 
Assyrian  empire.    There  was  an  evident  depres* 


sion  in  the  exterior  of  the  mound,  which  could 
be  peroeived  by  an  observer  fh)m  the  plain,  and 
the  interior  vault  had  been  forced  through. 
The  remains  which  it  may  have  contained, 
probably  the  embalmed  body  of  the  king,  with 
vessels  of  precious  metals  and  other  objects  of 
value  burial  with  it,  had  been  carried  off  by 
those  who  had  opened  the  tomb  at  some  remote 
period,  in  search  of  treasure.  They  must  have 
had  some  clue  to  the  precise  position  of  the 
chamber,  or  how  could  they  have  dug  into  the 
mound  exactly  at  the  right  spot  ?  Had  this  de- 
positary of  the  dead  escaped  earlier  violation, 
who  can  tell  with  what  valuable  and  important 
relics  of  Assyrian  art  or  Assyrian  history  it 
might  have  furnished  us?  I  explored,  vridi 
feelings  of  great  disappointment,  the  empty 
chamber,  and  then  opened  other  tunnels,  without 
fiirther  results,  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  mound. 
It  was  evident  that  the  long  gallery  or  cham- 
ber I  have  described  was  the  place  of  deposit  for 
the  body  of  the  king,  if  this  were  really  his  tomb. 
The  tunnels  and  cuttings  in  other  parts  of  the 
mound  only  exposed  a  compact  and  solid  moss  of 
sun-dried  brick  masonry.  I  much  doubt,  for 
many  reasons,  whether  any  sepulchre  exists  in 
the  rook  beneath  the  foundations  of  the  tower, 
though,  of  course,  it  is  not  impossible  that  such 
may  be  the  case. 

Among  other  evidence  by  which  the  king 
who  built  the  palace  of  Kouyunjik  is  identified 
with  Sennacherib,  is  the  discovery,  among 
the  wall  sculptures,  of  a  picture  of  the  siege 
of  Lachish.  This  discovery,  which  signalized 
the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Layard's  residence  at 
Mosul,  has  supplied  the  testimony  much 
wanted  of  a  perfect  identification  of  one  series 
of  the  sculpture  subjects  with  a  known  event 
in  the  reign  of  Sennacherib.  The  description 
of  the  scene  of  the  siege  as  thus  represented 
on  the  palace  wall  we  should  have  been  glad 
to  ^uote  —  with  many  other  most  striking 
additions  to  our  former  knowledge  of  these 
marvellous  remains  —  but  we  shsdl  probably 
make  a  still  better  use  of  the  limited  space 
at  our  disposal  if  we  rather  extract  a  few 
passages  snowing  the  extent  of  Mr.  Layard'a 
influence  among  the  Arabs,  and  the  undoubtedi 
power  that  he  seems  to  have  acquired  ov^ 
them  by  the  cordial  and  generous  nature  of 
the  intercourse  he  has  kept  up.  His  influ- 
ence, we  may  remark,  has  been  used  always 
to  promote  reconciliation  between  tribe  and 
tribe,  and  to  increase  everywhere  peace  and 
good-will;  and  we  may  specially  commend 
to  the  reader  an  illustration  of  peace  advo- 
cacy (too  long  to  be  quoted,  but  to  be  found 
at  p.  168)  hignly  characteristic  of  the  people 
with  whom  Mr.  Layard  had  to  deal  —  in 
which  a  raging  conuct  of  mutual  plundeir 
between  two  wild  tribes  suddenly  subsides 
into  the  pleasanter  excitement  of  a  chase  after 
Mr.  Layard^s  greyhounds  in  pursuit  of  a 
hare. 

Here  is  a  delightful  sketch  of  Mr.  Layard*i 
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Arab  workmen  moYine  the  liODa  —  opening 
with  a  characteristic  description,  nobly  felt 
and  written :  — 

67  the  28th  of  January,  the  eoloBsal  lions 
forming  the  portal  to  the  great  hall  in  the  north- 
west palace  of  Nlmroud  were  ready  to  be  dragged 
to  the  river-bank.  The  walls  azui  their  sculp- 
tured  panelling  had  been  remoyed  from  both 
sides  of  them,  and  they  stood  isolated  in  the 
midst  of  the  ruins.  We  rode  one  oalm  cloudless 
night  to  the  mound,  to  look  on  them  for  the  last 
time  before  they  were  taken  from  thdr  old  rest- 
ing-places. The  moon  was  at  her  full,  and  as 
we  drew  nigh  to  the  edge  of  the  deep  wall  of 
earth  rising  around  them,  her  soft  light  was 
oreeping  over  the  stem  features  of  human  heads, 
and  driving  before  it  the  dark  shadows  Which 
■till  clothed  the  Hon  forms.  One  by  one  the 
limbs  of  the  gigantic  sphinxes  emerged  from  the 
gloom,  until  the  monsters  were  unveiled  before 
us.  I  shall  never  forget  that  night,  or  the 
emotions  which  those  venerable  figures  caused 
within  me.  A  few  hours  more  and  they  were  to 
stand  no  longer  where  they  had  stood  unscathed 
amidst  the  wreck  of  man  and  his  works  for 
ages.  It  seemed  almost  sacrilege  to  tear  them 
from  their  old  haunts  to  make  them  a  mere 
wonder-stock  to  the  hxusj  crowd  of  a  new  world. 
They  were  better  suited  to  the  desolation  around 
them  ;  for  they  had  guarded  the  palace  in  its 
glory,  and  it  was  for  them  to  watch  over  it  in 
its  ruin.  Sheikh  Abd-ur-Rahman,  who  had 
ridden  with  us  to  the  mound,  was  troubled  with 
no  such  reflections.  He  gazed  listlessly  at  the 
grim  images,  wondered  at  3ie  folly  of  the  Franks, 
thought  the  night  cold,  and  turned  his  mare  to- 
wards his  tent.  .  .  .  Owing  to  recent  heavy 
rains,  which  had  left  in  many  places  deep 
swamps,  we  experienced  much  difficulty  in  drag- 
ging the  cart  over  the  plain  to  the  river-^ide. 
Three  days  were  spent  in  transporting  each 
lion.  The  men  of  Naifii  and  Nimroud  again 
eame  to  our  help,  and  the  Abou-Salman  horse- 
men, with  Sheikh  Abd-ur-Rahman  at  their  head, 
encouraged  us  by  their  presence.  The  unwieldy 
mass  was  propelled  from  behind  by  enormous 
levers  of  poplar  wood  ;  and  in  the  costumes  of 
those  who  worked,  as  well  as  in  the  means 
adopted  to  move  the  colossal  sculptures,  except 
that  we  used  a  wheeled  cart  instead  of  a  sledge, 
the  procession  closely  resembled  that  which  in  days 
of  yore  transported  the  same  great  figures,  and 
which  we  see  so  graphically  represented  on  the 
walls  of  Kouyunjik.  As  they  had  been  brought 
so  were  they  taken  away. 

It  was  necessary  to  humor  and  excite  the 
Arabs  to  induce  them  to  persevere  in  the  arduous 
work  of  dragging  the  cart  through  the  deep  soft 
soil  into  which  it  continually  sank.  At  one 
tame,  after  many  vain  effi>rt8  to  move  the 
buried  wheels,  it  was  unanimously  declared  that 
Mr.  Cooper,  the  artist,  brought  ilUuek,  and  no 
one  would  work  until  he  retirad.  The  cumbrous 
machine  crept  onwards  for  a  few  more  yards, 
but  again  all  exertions  were  fhutless.  Then 
(he  Frank  lady  would  bring  good  Ibrtune  if  she 
sat  on  the  sculpture.  The  wheels  rolled  heavily 
along,  but  were  soon  dogged  onee  more  in  the 


yielding  soiL  An  evil  eye  surely 'lurked  among 
the  workmen  or  the  bystanders.  Search  .was 
quickly  made,  and  one  having  been  detected  u|)on 
whom  this  curse  had  alighted,  he  was  ignommi- 
ously  driven  away  with  shouts  and  execrations. 
This  impediment  having  been  removed,  the  cart 
drew  nearer  to  the  village,  but  soon  again  came 
to  a  stand-still.  All  the  Sheikhs  were  now  sum- 
marily degraded  fh>m  their  rank  and  honors, 
and  a  weak  ragged  boy,  having  been  dressed  up 
in  tawdry  kerchieft,  and  invested  with  a  cloak, 
was  pronounced  by  Hormusd  to  be  the  only  fit 
chief  for  such  puny  men.  The  craft  moved 
forwards,  until  the  ropes  gave  way,  under  the 
new  excitement  caused  by  this  reflection  upon 
the  character  of  the  Arabs.  When  that  had 
subsided,  and  the  presence  of  the  youthful 
Sheikh  no  longer  encouraged  has  subjects,  he 
was  as  summarily  deposed  as  he  had  been  elected, 
and  a  graybeard  of  ninety  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  in  his  stead.  He  had  his  turn  ;  then  the 
most  unpopular  of  the  Sheikhs  were  compelled 
to  lie  down  on  the  ground,  that  the  groaning 
wheels  might  pass  over  them,  like  the  car  of 
Juggernaut  over  its  Yotaries.  With  yells,  shrieks, 
and  wild  antics  the  cart  was  drawn  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  prostrate  men.  As  a  last  re- 
source I  seized  a  rope  myself,  and  with  shouts  of 
defiance  betweea  the  different  tribes,  who  weite 
divided  into  separate  parties  and  pulled  against 
each  other,  and  amidst  the.  deafening  tahtel  of 
the  women,  the  lion  was  at  length  fkirly  brought 
to  the  water's  edge. 

We  add  a  few  quaint  sketches  of  oriental 
character  picked  almost  at  random  from  a 
host  of  others.  The  first  is  a  tale  told  by  his 
people  against  one  of  Mr.  Layard's  firiends. 

THB  SLEEP  OF  ▲  PASHA. 

His  excellency  not  fostering  feelings  of  the 
most  friendly  nature  towards  fiamik  Pasha,  the 
new  commander-in-chief  of  Arabia,  who  was 
passing  through  Mosul  on  his  way  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army  at  Baghdad,  and  unwilling 
to  entertain  him,  was  suddenly  taken  ill  and 
retired  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  to  BaassheUb- 
hah.  On  the  morning  after  his  arrival  he  com- 
plained that  the  asses  by  their  braying  during 
the  night  had  allowed  him  no  rest ;  and  the 
asses  were  accordingly  peremptorily  banished 
from  the  yiUage.  The  dawn  of  the  next  day 
was  announced,  to  the  great  discomfort  of  his 
excellency,  who  had  no  iflterest  in  the  matter, 
by  the  cocks ;  and  the  irregular  troops  who 
formed  his  body-guard  were  immediately  in- 
cited to  a  general  slaughter  of  the  race.  The 
third  night  his  sleep  was  disturbed  by  the  crying 
of  the  children,  who,  with  their  mothers,  were  at 
once  looked  up,  for  tiie  rest  of  his  sojourn,  in  the 
cellars.  On  the  feurth  he  was  awoke  at  day- 
break by  the  chirping  of  sparrows,  and  every 
gun  in  the  village  was  ordered  to  be  brought  out 
to  wage  a  war  of  extermination  against  thenk 
But  on  the  fifth  morning  his  rest  was  sorely 
broken  by  the  flies,  and  the  enraged  Pasha  in* 
slEited  upon  their  instant  destruction.  Thi6 
Kiayah,  who,  as  chief  of  the  Tillage,  had  the  task 
of  carrying  out  the  governor's  orders,  now  threw 
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liimBelf  At  £ifl  ezoellenoy's  feet,  excIaimioKi 
'*  Your  highness  has  seen  that  all  the  animals 
l^ere,  praise  be  to  God,  obey  our  Lord  the  Sultan  ; 
the  infidel  flies  alone  are  rebellious  to  his  au- 
thority. I  am  a  man  of  low  degree  and  small 
power,  and  can  do  nothing  against  them ;  it 
now  behoTes  a  great  Vizir  like  your  Highness  to 
enforce  the  commands  of  our  Lord  and  master." 
The  Pasha,  who  relished  a  joke,  forgave  the  flies, 
but  left  the  vilUge. 

KURDISTAir    HOSPITALITT. 

At  its  entrance  was  a  group  of  g^irls  and  an 
old  Kurd  baking  bread  in  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
plastered  with  clay.  '*  Have  you  any  bread  ?" 
we  asked.— »*No,  by  the  Prophet!"  "Any 
buttermilk?"  — "No,  by  my  &ith  !"  "Any 
fruit?"  — "No,  by  AlUh!"  — the  trees  were 
groaning  under  the  weight  of  figs,  pomegran- 
ates, pears,  and  grapes.  He  then  asked  a  string 
oi  questions  in  his  turn  :  "  Whence  do  you 
eome  ? "  —  "  From  afiur !"  "  What  is  your  busi- 
ness ?"— "  What  God  commands  !'»  —  «*  Whither 
are  you  going  ?"  —  "  As  God  wills  !"  The  old 
gentleman,  having  thus  satisfied  himself  as  to 
our  character  and  intentions,  although  our  an- 
swers were  undoubtedly  vague  enough,  and 
might  have  been  elsewhere  considered  evasive, 
left  us  without  sayins  a  word  more,  but  soon 
after  came  back  bearing  a  large  bowl  of  curds, 
and  a  basket  filled  with  the  finest  fruit  Placing 
these  dainties  before  me,  he  ordered  the  girls  to 
bake  bread,  which  they  speedily  did,  bringing 
us  the  hot  cakes  as  they  drew  them  £rom  Uieir 
primitive  oven. 

XnE  BBQ  FROM  THE  OTHEB  EKB  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Near  Abou-Sheetha  is  a  small  village  named 
Kaaitli,  inhabited  by  sedentary  Arabs,  who  pay 
tribute  to  the  Sheikh.  A  lew  tents  of  the  Tai 
were  scattered  around  it  As  we  passed  by,  the 
women  came  out  with  their  children,  and  point- 
ing to  me  exclaim^,  "  Look,  look  !  this  is  the 
Beg  who  is  come  from  the  other  end  of  the  world 
to  dig  up  the  bones  of  our  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers  !"  a  sacrilege  which  they  seemed 
inclined  to  resent 

A  TIGTIM  OF  TURKISH  REFORM. 

Seated  near  him  on  the  divan  I  found  my  old 
friend  Ismail  Agha  of  Tepelin,  who  had  shown 
me  hospitality  three  years  before  in  the  ruined 
oastle  of  AmadiytUi.  He  was  now  in  command 
of  the  Albanian  troops  forming  part  of  the  gar- 
rison. A  change  had  come  over  him  since  we 
last  met  The  jacket  and  arms  which  had  once 
elittered  with  gold,  were  now  greasy  and  dull. 
His  face  was  as  worn  as  his  garments.  After  a 
cordial  greeting  he  made  roe  a  long  speech  on 
his  fortunes,  and  on  that  of  Albanian  irr^ilars 
in  ffeneral  **  Ah !  Bey,"  said  he,  "  the  power 
and  wealth  of  the  Osmanlis  is  at  an  end.  The 
Sultan  has  no  longer  any  authority.  The  ac- 
eursed  Tansimat  (Reform)  has  been  the  ruin 
of  all  good  men.  Why  see.  Bey,  I  am  obliged  to 
liTe  upon  my  pay ;  I  cannot  eat  f^m  the  treas- 
ury, nor  can  I  squeese  a  piastre — what  do  I  say, 
a  piastre?  not  amiserab?*  half-starved  fowl— out 
of  the  villagers,  even  though  they  be  Christians ! 
Forsooth,  they  must  talk  to  me  about  reform. 


and  ask  for  money.  The  Albanian's  occnpaUon 
is  gone.  Even  Tatl-Bousi  (a  celebrated  Alba- 
nian condottiere)  smokes  his  pipe,  and  becomes 
fot  like  a  Turk.  It  is  the  will  of  God.  I  havs 
forsworn  raki,  I  believe  in  the  Koran,  and  I 
keep  Ramazan." 

RESULTS  OF  FROPHECT. 

I  gained,  as  other  travellers  have  done  before  me, 
some  credit  for  wisdom  and  superhuman  knowl- 
edge by  predicting,  through  the  aid  of  an  alma- 
nack, a  partial  ecUpse  of  tbe  moon.  It  duly  took 
place,  to  the  great  dismay  of  my  guests,  who  well 
nigh  knocked  out  the  bottoms  of  all  my  kitchen 
utensils  in  their  endeavor  to  frighten  away  tbe 
Jins  who'had  thus  laid  hold  of  the  planet 

TURKISH  PERSECUTION  OF  THE  SESTORIAKS. 

The  pastures  and  arable  lands  around  their 
villages  had  been  taken  away  from  them  and 
given  to  their  Kurdish  tyrants.  Taxes  had  been 
placed  upon  every  object  that  could  afford  them 
food,  and  upon  their  mills,  their  looms,  and  their 
hives,  even  upon  the  bundles  of  dried  grass  for 
their  cattle,  brought  with  great  labor  from  the 
highest  mountains.  There  was  no  tribunal  to 
whish  they  oould  apply  for  redress.  A  deputa- 
tion sent  to  the  Pa^  had  been  ill-treated,  and 
some  of  its  members  were  still  in  prison.  There 
was  no  one  in  authority  to  plead  for  them.  They 
had  even  suffered  less  under  the  sway  of  their 
old  oppressors,  for,  as  a  priest  touchingly  re- 
marked to  me,  "  The  Kurds  took  away  our  Uves, 
but  the  Turks  take  away  wherewith  we  ha^e  to 
Uve." 

Little  did  this  primitive  old  priest  imagiM 
he  was  uttering  the  speech  put  by  an  old 
Christian  playwriter  into  the  mouth  of  a  Jew 
—  but  what  unconscious  testimony  is  that 
given  to  the  genuine  orientalism  of  Shylock  / 

We  now  gather  a  note  or  two  about  Arab 
hones. 

Whenever  a  horse  falls  into  the  hands  of  an 
Arab,  his  first  thought  is  how  to  ascertain  its 
descent  If  the  owner  be  dismounted  in  battle, 
or  if  he  be  even  about  to  receive  his  death-^low 
firom  the  spear  of  his  enemy,  he  will  frequently 
ezdaim,  "  0  Fellan  !  (such  a  one)  the  mare  thai 
fiito  has  given  to  you  is  of  noble  blood.  She  is 
of  the  breied  of  Saklawiyah  and  her  dam  is  ridden 
by  Awaith,  a  sheikh  of  the  Fedan"  (or  as  tbs 
ease  may  be).  Nor  will  a  lie  come  from  the 
mouth  of  a  Bedouin  as  to  the  race  of  his  mart. 
He  is  proud  of  her  noble  qualities,  and  will  tes^ 
tify  to  them  as  he  dies.  After  a  battle  or  a 
foray,  the  tribes  who  have  taken  horses  from  the 
enemy  will  send  an  envoy  to  ask  their  breed,  and 
a  person  so  chosen  passes  fi^m  tmt  to  tent  unr 
harmed,  hearing  ft^m  each  man,  as  he  eats  his 
bread,  the  descent  and  qualities  of  the  animal  he 
may  have  lost 

Again:— 

On  one  oocaaon,  when  I  was  amongst  the  81ia»> 
mar  at  Al  Hathw*  an  Arab  rode  into  my  en- 
campment en  a  heAutifal  gray  eolt  I  was  so 
much  struck  with  Ihe  animal,  that  I  at  enee  esp 
pressed  a  wish  to  its  rider  to  purohase  it  He 
mere^  intimated  that  the  sum  I  named  was 
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beneatli  the  yalue.  I  iuoreased  it,  bat  he  only 
■hook  his  head,  and  rode  off.  Nevertheless,  the 
report  spread  amongst  the  tribes  that  he  had 
bflSrgained  for  the  sale  of  his  horse.  Although 
of  the  best  blood,  the  animal  was  looked  upon 
inth  suspicion  by  the  Bedouins,  and  the  owner 
was,  some  months  after,  obliged  to  sell  him  at  a 
lower  price  than  I  had  bid,  to  a  horse-dealer  of 
Mosul !  A  knowledge  of  such  little  prejudices 
and  customs  is  very  necessary  in  dealing  with 
the  Arabs  of  the  Desert,  who  are  extremely  sen- 
aitiye,  and  easily  offended. 

There  is  a  ^ood  deal  of  praotical  philosophy 
in  the  following  idea :  — 

The  Bedouins  are  acquainted  with  few  medi- 
oines.  The  desert  yields  some  valuable  simples, 
which  are,  however,  rarely  used.  Dr.  Sandwith 
hearing  from  Suttum  that  the  Arabs  have  no 
opiates,  asked  what  they  did  with  one  who  could 
not  sleep.  '*  Do  !"  answered  the  Sheikh,  **  why, 
we  make  use  of  him,  and  set  him  to  watch  the 
camels." 

Here  is  a  modem  Tormon  of  an  ancient 
tale:  — 

The  inscription  is  called  Meher  Kapousi, 
which,  according  to  the  people  of  Wan,  means 
the  Shepherd's  Oate,  from  a  tradition  that  a 
shepherd,  having  &llen  asleep  beneath  it,  was 
told  in  a  dream  the  magic  word  that  opened  the 
spell-bound  portal.  He  awoke  and  straightway 
tried  the  talisman.  The  stone  doors  flew  apart, 
disclosing  to  his  wondering  eyes  a  vast  hall  filled 
with  inexhaustible  treasures  ;  but  as  he  entered 
they  shut  again  behind  him.  He  filled  with  gold 
the  bag  in  which,  as  he  tended  his  flocks,  he 
earned  his  daily  food.  After  repeating  the  maeic 
summons,  he  was  permitted  to  issue  into  uie 
open  air.  But  he  Lad  left  his  crook,  and  must 
return  for  it.  The  doors  were  once  more  un- 
closed at  his  bidding.  He  sought  to  retrace  his 
steps,  but  had  forgotten  the  talisman.  His 
ikithfol  dog  waited  outside  until  night&lL  As 
its  master  did  not  come  back,  it  then  took  up  the 
bag  of  gold  and  carrying  it  to  the  shepherd's 
wife,  led  her  to  the  gates  of  the  cave.  She  could 
hear  the  cries  of  her  husband,  and  they  are 
heard  to  this  day,  but  none  can  give  him  help. 

And  from  oriental  fiction  we  may  pass,  for 
our  last  quotation,  to  an  illustration  of  orien- 
tal notions  about  foot.  To  show  the  uniform 
spirit  in  which  Eastern  philosophy  and  Mus- 
sulman resignation  contemplate  all  the  vari- 
ous evidences  of  ancient  greatness  and  civili- 
eation  now  so  suddenly  rising  up  in  the  midst 
of  modern  ignorance  and  decay,  Mr.  Layard 
gives  the  letter  of  a  Turkish  Cadi  written  in 
reply  to  some  inquiries  as  to  the  commerce, 
population,  and  remains  of  antiquity  of  an 
ancient  city,  in  which  dwelt  the  head  of  the 
law:  — 

*'  My  illustrious  Friend,  and  Joy  of  my  Liver  ! 

'*  The  thing  you  ask  of  me  is  both  difficult 
and  useless.  Although  I  have  passed  all  my 
days  in  this  place,  I  have  neither  counted  the 
houses  nor  have  I  inquired  into  the  number  of 
lh«  inhabitants  \  and  as  to  what  one  person 


loads  on  his  mules  and  the  other  stows  away  in 
the  bottom  of  his  ship,  that  is  no  business  of 
mine.  But,  above  all,  as  to  the  previous  history 
of  Uiis  city,  God  only  knows  the  amount  of  dirt 
and  oonAision  that  the  infidels  may  have  eaten 
before  the  coming  of  the  sword  of  Islam.  It  were 
unprofitable  for  us  to  inquire  into  it. 

*'  Oh,  my  soul !  oh,  my  lamb  !  seek  not  after 
the  things  which  concern  thee  not.  Thou  camest 
unto  us,  and  we  welcomed  thee  ;  go  in  peace. 

*'  Of  a  truth,  thou  hast  spoken  many  words  ; 
and  there  is  no  harm  done,  for  the  speaker  is  one 
and  the  listener  is  another.  After  the  fiishion 
of  thy  people  thou  hast  wandered  from  one  place 
to  another  until  thou  art  happy  and  content  in 
none.  We  (praise  be  to  God)  were  born  here, 
and  never  desire  to  quit  it.  Is  it  possible  then 
that  the  idea  of  a  general  intercourse  between 
mankind  should  make  any  impression  on  our 
understandings  ?    God  forbid  ! 

<•  Listen,  oh,  my  son  !  There  is  no  wisdom 
equal  unto  the  belief  in  God  !  He  created  the 
world,  and  shall  we  liken  ourselves  unto  him  in 
seeking  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  his 
creation  ?  Shall  we  say,  behold  this  star  spin- 
neth  round  that  star,  and  this  other  star  with  a 
tail  goeth  and  cometh  in  so  many  years  ?  Let  it 
go  !  He  ftrom  whose  hand  it  came  will  guide  and 
direct  it 

**  But  thou  wilt  say  unto  me.  Stand  aside,  oh 
man,  for  I  am  more  learned  than  thou  art, 
and  have  seen  more  things.  If  thou  thinkest 
that  thou  art  in  this  respect  better  than  I  am, 
thou  art  welcome.  I  praise  God  that  I  seek  not 
that  which  I  require  not  Thou  art  learned  in 
things  I  care  not  for  ;  and  as  for  that  which  thou 
hast  seen,  I  defile  it  Will  much  knowledge 
create  thee  a  double  belly,  or  wilt  thou  seek  Par- 
adise with  thine  eyes  ? 

'*  Oh,  my  friend  !  If  thou  wilt  be  happy,  say. 
There  is  no  God  but  God  !  Do  no  evil,  and  thus 
wilt  thou  fear  neither  man  nor  death  ;  for  surely 
thine  hour  will  come  ! 

"  The  meek  in  spirit  (£1  Fakir), 

**Imaum  Au  Zadb." 

How  difficult  it  has  been  to  single  out  any 
special  passages  for  quotation  from  a  book  in 
which  every  page  contains  matter  of  value  — 
we  need  hardly  say.  Even  now  we  cannot 
dose  the  book  without  directing  the  reader*8 
particular  attention  to  the  descriptive  beauty 
of  the  eleventh  chapter  —  the  journey  fifom 
Mosul  to  the  Khabour. 

Nor  can  we  close  our  comments  without  a 
grateful  recognition  of  the  spirit  and  good 
sense  displayed  by  Mr.  Murray,  in  meeting 
the  wide  public  demand  for  Mr.  Layard's 
writings,  by  issuing  the  work  before  us  at 
once  in  a  cheap  form.  When  reeard  is  paid 
to  the  amount  of  type  and  liberaat^  of  illns- 
tration  in  the  volume  (both  of  which  are  ra- 
markable)  it  will  be  evident  that  full  benefSl 
is  given  to  the  public  of  that  certainty  of  a 
large  sale  which  is  commanded  by  the  inter- 
est of  Mr.  Layard*s  subject)  and  by  the  cheei- 
ful,  manly  way  in  which  he  wins  our  sympa- 
thies over  the  telling  of  his  wondrous  tale  of 
Ninevek  and  Babylon* 
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MANKIND,  FHOM  A  RAILWAY  BAR-MAID'S 
POINT  OF  VIBW. 

Maxki^cd  is  composed  of  great  herds  of 
rough-looking  persons,  who  occasionally  rash 
with  frightful  impetuosity  into  our  refresh- 
ment-rooms, calling  for  cups  of  coffee,  and 
hot  hrandy  and  water,  which  they  tumble  into 
themselves  scalding,  and  pay  for  in  furious 
haste  ;  afler  which  tbe^  rash  out  again,  with- 
out exchanging  a  cinl  word  with  anybody. 
Mankind,  even  of  the  first  class,  are  dressed 
queerly  in  pea-coats,  paletots,  cloaks,  and 
caps,  with  no  sort  of  attention  to  elegance. 
They  indulge  much  in  comforters,  and  green 
and  red  handkerchiefs,  and  sometimes  little 
is  seen  of  their  visages  beyond  the  mouth  and 
the  point  of  the  nose.  While  they  stand  at 
the  oar  eating  or  drinking,  they  look  much 
like  a  set  of  wild  beasts  in  a  menagerie,  tak- 
ing huge  bites  and  monstrous  gulps,  and  often 
glaring  wildly  askance  at  each  other,  as  if 
each  dreaded  that  his  neighbor  would  rob  him 
of  what  he  was  devouring.  It  is  a  very  un- 
amiable  sight,  and  has  given  me  a  very  mean 
opinion  of  mankind.  They  appear  to  me  a 
■et  of  beings  devoid  of  courtesy  and  refine- 
ment. None  of  them  ever  takes  off  hat  or  cap 
when  eating,  and  not  one  of  even  those  whom 
I  suppose  to  be  clergymen,  ever  says  grace 
before  the  meat  which /hand  him.  A  soup 
or  a  sandwich  is  no  better  in  this  respect  than 
a  brandy  and  water.  When  a  lady  comes  in 
amongst  these  rude,  ungracious  animals,  un- 
less she  has  a  husband  or  other  friend  to  take 
.some  care  of  her,  she  is  left  to  forage  for  hciv 
self;  and  I  have  seen  some  forlorn  examples 
of  the  sex  come  veir  poorly  off,  while  gentle- 
men were  helping  themselves  to  veal  and  ham 
pies,  and  slices  of  the  cold  round.  I  don^t 
snow  any  difference  in  mankind  for  a  great 
number  of  years.  They  are  just  the  same 
muffled-up,  confused-lookine,  munching,  glar- 
ing, bolting  crew,  as  when  1  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  them  at  the  station.  They  are 
not  conversable  creatures.  They  seem  to 
have  no  idea  of  using  the  mouth  and  tongue 
for  anv  purpose  but  that  of  eating.  They 
can  only  ask  for  the  things  they  wish  to  eat 
or  drink,  and  what  they  have  to  pay  for  them. 
Now  and  then,  I  bear  some  one  making  a  re- 
mark to  another,  but  it  seldom  goes  Myond 
inch  subjects  as  the  coldness  of  the  night ; 
and  this,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  I  always 
find  to  be  alluded  to  just  before  I  am  asked 
for  a  tumbler  of  punch,  as  if  there  were  a  nec- 
essary connection  between  the  two  ideas. 
Sometimes  a  gentleman,  when  the  bell  sudden- 
ly rinra  for  seats,  and  he  onlv  begun  with  his 
oup  of  coflbe  and  biscuit,  will  allow  a  naughty 
expression  to  escape  him.  Beyond  this ,  man- 
kind are  a  taciturn,  stupid  set ;  for  though  I 
hear  of  speeches,  and  lectures,  and  conversa- 


ziones, I  never  hear  or  am  present  at  any, 
and  I  can  hardly  believe  that  such  things  exist. 

I  am,  indeed,  rather  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  all  those  things  that  one  hears  of  in  the 
newspapers  come  about.  We  are  told  there 
of  statesmen  who  conduct  public  affairs,  of 
soldiers  who  fight  gallantly  tor  their  country, 
of  great  poets  and  novelists  who  charm  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  of  philosophers  and  di- 
vines who  instruct  them.  A  few  will  lay 
their  heads  together,  and  raise  a  Crystal 
Palace.  Some  will  combine,  and  throw  a 
tubular  bridge  across  a  strait  of  the  sea. 
These  things  are  a  complete  mystery  to  me, 
for  I  see  nothing  of  manxind  but  coarse  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  and  most  undignified  ruTH 
nings  off  when  the  bell  rings.  There  must 
surely  be  another  mankind  who  do  all  the  fine 
things. 

One  detestable  thing  about  the  mankind 
that  comes  under  my  observation,  is  their 
gluttony.  Every  two  or  three  hours  they 
rush  in,  demanding  new  refireshments,  and 
eating  them  with  as  much  voracity  as  if  they 
had  not  seen  vSctbals  for  a  week.  They  eat 
eight  times  a  day  on  our  line,  and  the  last 
train  is  always  the  hungriest,  besides  taking 
the  most  drmk.  It  is  a  perfect  weariness 
to  me,  this  constant  feed  —  feed — Ibeding. 
What  with  the  Quantity  they  eat,  and  what 
with  the  haste  of  the  eating,  we  must  send 
out  hundreds  of  indigestions  from  our  rooms 
every  day. 

On  account  of  these  shocking  habits  on  the 
part  of  mankind,  I  have  for  some  time  post 
entertained  a  great  contempt  for  them,  inso- 
much, that  I  almost  wish  to  see  them  scald 
themselves  with  my  cups  of  tea,  and  choke 
upon  my  pies.  For  me  to  think  of  marring 
any  specimen  of  so  coarse  a  crew,  is  entirely 
out  of  the  auestion ;  so  it  is  quite  as  well 
that  Tom  Collard,  the  guard,  left  me  for  Betst 
last  summer,  and  that,  as  yet,  no  other  foir 
lower  has  come  forward.  It  will  be  best  for 
thom  all  to  keep  their  distance  —  so  assures 
them  their  obecuent,  humble  servant, 

SoPHU  Tankard. 


The  Prineiplet  of  Mechanical  Philotophyf 
applied  to  Industrial  Mechanic t ;  furming  a 
Sequel  to  the  Author's  **  £xeroiaes  on  Meohanios 
and  Natural  Philosophy."  By  Thomas  Tat», 
F.  R.  A.  S.,  of  Kneller*8  Training  Ck>llegc,  Twick- 
enham, &c. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  remove  an  evil 
pointed  out  by  Professor  Moseley  in  his  Report 
on  the  Hydraulic  Machines  of  the  Great  Exhibi;- 
tion  —  the  frequent  sacrifice  of  capital  and  of 
much  mechanical  ingenuity,  in  English  machine^ 
ry  as  compared  with  French,  ft*om  the  want  of  4 
knowledge  of  mechanical  laws.  Mr.  Tate  enun* 
ciates  the  principles  of  his  subject,  and  illustrates 
them  by  means  of  exercises,  condncted  for  the 
most  part  *'on  algebraical  and  mathematical 
principles."  — Spectator. 
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From  the  Qnarterlj  Jtevienr. 

1.  Diseases  of  the  Human  Hair,    From  the 

French  of  M.  Cazenave,  Physician  to 
the  Hospital  of  St.  Louis,  Paris ;  with 
a  Description  of  an  Apparatus  for 
Fumigating  the  Scalp.  Bj  T.  H. 
Burgess,  M.  D.    1851. 

2.  Hygilne   CompUie    des   Cheveux  et  de  la 

Barbe:  Bash  sur  des  ricentes  dicou- 
verUs  physioloffiques  et  midkaleSf  in- 
dignant les  meiueures  formules  pour  con- 
server  la  cheveluref  arreler  la  chute,  re- 
tarder  le  grisonnement,  riginirer,  les 
eheveux  perdus  depuis  long-temps,  et 
combattre  enfin  toutes  les  affections  du 
cuir  chevelu.  Fox  A.  Debay.  Paris, 
1861. 

SixCE  the  world  began  hair  has  been  an 
universal  vanity.  Our  young  reader  will 
doubtless  confess  that,  a^  his  name  is  tossed 
up  from  landing  to  landing  by  imposing  flun- 
kies, he  passes  his  hands  carefully  through 
his  curls  to  give  them  the  last  flowing  touch 
ere  he  enters  the  ball-room  —  while  Mr.  Lay- 
ard,  from  out  the  royal  palace  buried  by  the 
sand-stopiis  of  thousands  of  years,  has  shown 
i|B  what  thorough  '*  prigs  "  were  the  remote 
Assyrians  in  the  arrangement  of  their  locks 
and  beards.  What  applies  to  the  male  sex 
does  so  with  double  force  to  thp  women  ;  and 
we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Aldbl- 
ades  Aimed  M  the  waste  of  many  a  half-hour 
whilst  his  mistress  was  "  putting  her  hair 
tidy,"  or  arran^ng  the  golden  grasshopper. 
Not  only  as  a  means  of  ornament  has  the 
hair  been  seized  upon  by  all  classes  and  gene- 
rations of  our  kind,  but  it  has  been  converted 
intp  an  index,  as  it  were,  of  their  religious 
and  social  opinions.  The  difierence  between 
the  freeman  and  the  slave  was  of  old  indicated 
hy  the  length  of  the  hair.  In  later  times 
we  all  know  how  the  Puritan  rejoiced  in  a 
'*  polled  "  head,  whilst  the  Cavalier  flaunted 
about  in  exuberant  curls  ;  so  at  the  present 
moment  no  tub-thumper  would  venture  to  ad* 
dress  his  '*  dearly  beloved  brethren  "  without 
having  previously  plastered  his  hair  into  pen- 
dant candle-ends.  The  fact  of  its  being  the  only 
part  of  the  body  a  man  can  shape  and  carve 
according  to  his  fancy  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  constancy  with  which  he  has  adopted 
it  as  his  ensign  of  party  and  doctrine,  and 
also  for  the  multitudinous  modes  in  which  he 
has  worn  it.  Leaving  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject for  a  time,  however,  we  will  briefly  con- 
uder  those  charactexistioi  of  hair  which, 
taken  broadly,  art  cannot  modify  nor  fbahion 


hide.  Briefly,  we  say,  and  very  imperfectly 
—  for  hair  in  an  ethnological  point  of  new 
is  itself  a  very  wide  subject,  and  its  adequate 
treatment  would  require  a  &r  longer  paper 
than  we  at  present  contemplate. 

Dr.  Prichard,  in  his  laborious  work  on  the 
different  races  of  mankind,  apportions  to  the 
melanic  or  dark-haired  the  greater  portion  of 
the  habitable  globe.  Europe  is  the  chief  seat 
of  the  xantho-comic  or  light-haired  races; 
indeed  they  seem  to  be  almost  confined  to  its 
limits,  and  within  those  limits  to  be  cooped 
up  in  certm  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

From  Norway  and  Sweden,  following  their 
sea-kings,  the  hardy  fair-haired  races  poured 
their  piratical  hordes  dovm  the  great  over- 
han^ng  peninsula,  and  as  if  from  some  yard- 
arm  thronged  and  dropped,  boarding  the  great 
European  ship,  whose  more  immediate  defend- 
ers fled  in  consternation  before  them.  In  this 
manner  nearly  the  whole  of  North  Germany 
received  its  prevailing  population,  and  Britain 
in  her  turn  saw  her  primitive  black-haired 
Celts  and  Cymri  driven  into  the  moun- 
tains of  Scotland  and  Wales.  The  subse- 
quent sdzures  and  settlements  made  by  the 
Danes  on  our  eastern  coast  did  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  flood  of  fair-haired 
people  in  possession,  as  they  were  of  the 
same  blond  type  ;  and  the  Norman  invasion 
— in  whatever  proportion  actually  dark—- 
would,  in  point  of  aggregate  numbers,  have 
been  fiur  too  limited  to  afiect  it.  The  indige- 
nous tribes,  on  the  whole,  seem  to  have  been 
about  as  completely  eaten  out  by  the  fierce 
&ir-haired  men  of  the  North,  whenever  they 
came  in  contact,  as  were  the  small  black  rats, ' 
once  common  to  our  island  and  some  portions 
of  the  continent,  by  the  more  powerM  gray 
rodeat  of  Norway. 

The  chief  features  of  the  ethnolo^cal  map 
of  Europe  were  settled  before  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, and,  especially  as  regards  the  disposition 
of  t^e  dark  and  light-haiied  races,  it  renuuns , 
in  the  mass  pretty  much  the  same  as  tiien. 
Nevertheless,  certain  intermixtures  have  been 
at  work  shading  off  the  original  difierences. 
At  the  present  moment  the  fairest-hured  in- 
habttaats  of  the  earth  are  to  be  found  north 
of  i^e  parallel  48 ;  this  line  outs  off  England, 
Bel^um,  the  whole  of  Northern  Germany, 
and  a  great  portion  of  Russia.  Between  the 
parallels  48  and  45  there  seems  to  be  a  de- 
bateable  land  of  dark  brown  hair,  which  in- 
dudes  northern  France,  Switzerland,  and  park 
I  of  Piedmont,  passes  through  Bohemia   and 
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Austria  Proper,  and  toaches  the  Cleor^an  and 
Circassian  provinoes  of  the  Czar^s  empire. 
Below  this  line  again,  Spain,  Naples,  and 
Turkey,  forming  the^southem  extremity  of 
the  map,  ezl^^bit  the  genuine  dark-haired 
races.  So  that,  in  fact,  taking  Europe  broad- 
ly from  north  to  south,  its  peoples  present  in 
the  color  of  their  hair  a  perfect  gradation  — 
the  light  flaxen  of  the  colder  latitudes  deep- 
ening by  imperceptible  degrees  into  the  blue- 
black  of  the  Mediterranean  shores.  To  this 
regular  gradation,  however,  there  are  some 
obyious  exceptions.  We  have  already  noticed 
the  dark  tribes  lingering  within  our  own 
island  —  the  same  is  true  as  to  the  Celtic 
majority  of  the  Irish ;  and  even  the  Nor- 
mans, as  we  now  see  them,  are  deddely  ranked 
among  the  black-haired.  On  the  other 
hand,  Venice,  which  is  almost  southern  in 
latitude,  has  always  been  famous  for  the 
golden  beauty  of  its  hair,  beloved  so  of  Titian 
and  his  school.  These  isolated  cases,  how- 
ever, only  prove  the  rule  that  race  mainly 
determines,  among  other  ethnolo^cal  peculi- 
arities, the  color  and  texture  of  the  hair.  If 
latitude  or  temperature  affected  it  materially, 
Ta£^,  Paddy,  and  Donald  would  by  this  time 
have  been  toned  down  pretty  decently  to  the 
prevailing  fidr-headed  type ;  if  even  there 
had  been  much  mixture  of  the  Celt  with  the 
Saxon,  we  should  not  see  the  former  breed 
marked  out  by  such  a  lump  of  darkness 
amidst  the  generally  &ir  portion  of  the  Euro- 
pean map. 

The  eSdCt  of  the  admixture  of  races  is 
evidenced  very  strongly,  we  think,  by  compar- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  the  great  capitals  with 
the  populations  of  their  respective  countries. 
London,  the  centre  of  the  world,  is  neither 
fiiir  nor  dark-haired,  but  contains  within  itself 
all  shades  of  color.  Even  so  the  Parisian  no 
more  represents  the  black-hahred  Norman  or 
swart  &eton  than  our  cockney  does  the  pure 
Saxon  of  the  southern  and  western  counties. 
Vienna  is  another  example.  What  went  on 
rapidly  in  such  cities  as  these,  has  been  pro- 
gressing more  slowly  in  those  countries  which 
form  the  highways  of  nations.  Thus  the 
brown  hair  of  middle  Europe  is  the  neutral 
tint,  which  has  naturally  resulted  from  the 
admixture  of  the  flaxen-haired  races  of  the 
north  with  the  old  southern  population. 

If  we  open  a  wider  map  we  only  receive 
ampler  proof  that  race  alone  determines  the 
odor  of  the  hair.  Thus,  taking  the  parallel 
of  51  north,  and  following  it  as  it  runs  like  a 


necklace  round  the  world,  we  find  a  dosen 
nations  threaded  upon  it  like  so  many  parti- 
colored beads.  The  European  portion  of  tha 
necklace  is  light-haired  —  whereas  the  Tar- 
tars, northern  Mongols,  and  aboriginal 
American  Indians  have  black  straight  haur  — 
and  Canada  breaks  the  chain  once  more  with 
the  blond  tresses  of  the  Saxon. 

That  climate  and  food  have  some  e£fect  in 
modifying  race,  and  with  it  hair  as  one  of  its 
most  prominent  signs,  we  do  not  deny  ;  bui 
these  disturbing  causes  must  act  through  a 
very  long  period  of  time  to  produce  any  marked 
effect,  and  certainly  within  the  historical 
period  we  have  no  proof  of  a  dark-haired 
people  having  become  light,  or  vice  versa  of 
flowing  hau>  changing  into  woolly  locks  — 
Tom  Moore's  capital  joke  about  tho  Irish  nig- 
gers notwithstanding. 

Having  said  that  race  determines  the  color 
and  quality  of  the  hair,  we  have  said  nearly 
all  that  ethnology  teaches  upon  the  subject. 
An  examination  of  its  structure  shows  thai 
the  diflerence  of  the  color  is  entirely  owing  to 
the  tinct  of  the  fluid,  which  fills  the  hollow 
tube  in  each  hair.  This  tinct  or  pigment 
shows  through  the  cortical  substance  in  the 
same  manner  that  it  does  through  the  epider- 
mis of  a  negro.  Hab  is  in  fact  but  a  modi- 
fication of  the  skin.  The  same  might  be 
said  of  feathers,  horns  and  scales.  Not  im- 
probably the  distinguiBhed  lady  now  honoring 
these  pages  with  her  attention,  will  be  shocked 
at  hearing  that  her  satin-sofl  shoulder  is 
almost  chemically  identical  with  the  plated 
and  roughened  mini  of  the  crocodile  —  and 
she  will  hardly  perhaps  believe  us  when  we 
inform  her  that  her  bird,  when  he  sets  right 
some  erring  feather  with  his  beak,  is  acting 
with  the  same  chemically  composed  instru- 
ment upon  the  same  chemically  composed 
material  as  Mademoiselle  does  when  she  dis- 
entangles with  a  comb  her  charming  mis- 
tress' softly-flowing  tresses.  The  fond  lover 
again,  as  he  kisses  some  treasured  lock,  will 
doubdess  be  disgusted  when  we  tell  him,  that, 
apart  firom  the  sentiment,  he  might  as  well 
impress  his  fervent  lips  upon  a  pig's  pettitoe, 
or  even  upon  the  fiimous  Knob  Kerry,  made 
out  of  the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros,  carried  by 
the  king  of  hunters,  Mr.  Roualleyn  Gordon 
Cumming. 

The  hair,  anatonucally  conndered,  is  com- 
posed of  three  parts  —  the  follicle  or  tubular 
depression  in  the  skin  into  which  the  hair  is 
inserted  —  the  bulb  or  root  of  tho  hair  —  and 
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the  stalk  or  coriioal  part  filled  'witli  pigment. 
A  single  hair,  with  its  iblliole,  might  be 
roaghly  likened  to  a  hyacinth  growing  &om  a 
glass  —  with  this  difference  that  the  htur  is 
supplied  with  nutriment  exclusively  from 
below.  The  bulb,  which  rests  upon  the  retic- 
ulated bed  of  capillary  vessels  of  the  cutis 
and  sub-cutaneous  tissue,  draws  its  pigment 
oclls  or  coloring  matter  directly  from  the 
blood  —  in  like  manner,  the  homy  sheath  is 
secreted  directly  from  the  capillaries  —  so 
that,  unlike  the  hyacinth-plant ;  it  grows  at 
its  root  instead  of  at  its  free  extremity.  A 
hair  is  not,  as  it  appears,  a  smooth  cylindri- 
cal tube  like  a  quill ;  on  the  contraiy,  it  is 
made  up  of  a  vast  number  of  little  homy 
laminas  ;  —  or  our  reader  might  realize  its 
■tractnre  to  herself  by  pladng  a  number  of 
tlumbles  one  within  the  other  —  and,  as  she 
adds  to  this  column  by  supplying  fresh  thim- 
bles helow,  she  might  get  a  good  notion  of  the 
manner  in  which  each  hair  grows,  and  will 
see  that  its  oldest  portion  must  be  its  free 
eatremity. 

The  pigment  cells  have  been  scratinized  by 
Liebig,  who  finds  a  considerable  diflerence  in 
their  constitution  according  to  their  color. 
His  results  may  be  thus  tabularized  :  — 

FAlrHair.  Brown  Hair.  BladtEair. 
Carbon  .  .  49*846  60«622  49-985 
Hydrogen        .  6-676         6-618  6-631 

Ifitrogen  .       17-986        17-986        17-986 

Oxygen  and  solph.  26-143        24-829        26-498 

From  this  analysis  it  would  appear  that  the 
beautiful  golden  bur  owes  its  brightness  to  an 
OKcess  of  sulphur  and  oxygen  with  a  defi- 
ciency of  carbon,  whilst  black  hair  owes  its 
jetty  aspect  to  an  excess  of  carbon  and  a  de- 
fidency  of  sulphur  and  oxygen.  Yauquelin 
traces  an  oxide  of  iron  in  the  latter,  and  also 
in  red  hair.  The  coloring  matter,  however, 
forms  but  one  portion  of  the  diiSerence  exist- 
ing between  the  soft,  luxuriant  tangles  of  the 
Saxon  girl  and  the  coarse  blue-black  locks  of 
the  North  American  squaw.  %  The  uze  and 
quality  of  each  hiur,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  planted,  tell  powerfully  in  deter- 
mining the  line  between  the  two  races. 

Another  eminent  German  has  undergone 
the  enormous  labor  of  counting  the  number 
of  hiurs  in  heads  of  four  different  colors.  In 
a  blond  one  he  found  140,400  hairs ;  in  a 
brown,  109,440 ;  in  a  black,  102,962 ;  and 
in  a  red  one,  88,740.  What  the  red  and 
(Jack  heads  wanted  in  number  of  hairs,  was 
made  up,  however,  in  the  greater  bulk  of  the 


hairs  individually ;  and,  in  all  probability, 
the  scalps  were  pretty  equal  in  weight.  It 
is  to  the  fineness  and  multiplicity  of  hairs  that 
blond  tresses  owe  the  rich  and  silk-like  char- 
acter of  their  flow  —  a  circumstance  which 
artists  have  so  loved  to  dwell  upon. 

Shakspeare  espedally  seems  to  have  de- 
lighted in  golden  hair.  *'  Her  sunny  locks 
hung  on  her  temples  hke  the  golden  fleece  " 
—  so  Bassanio  describes  Portia  in  the  Mer- 
chant of  Venice.  Agtun,  in  the  two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona,  Julia  says  of  Sylvia  and  her- 
self—  *'  Her  htur  is  auburn  —  mine  is  perfect 
yellow."  Twenty  other  passages  will  sug- 
gest themselves  to  every  reader.  Black  hair 
he  only  mentions  twice  throughout  his  entire 
plays,  clearly  showing  that  he  imagined  light 
hair  to  be  the  peculiar  attribute  of  sofland 
delicate  women.  A  similar  partiality  for  this 
color,  touched  with  the  sun,  runs,  however, 
through  the  great  majority  of  the  poets  — 
old  Homer  himself  for  one  ;  —  and  the  best 
painters  have  seized,  with  the  same  instinct, 
upon  golden  tresses.  A  walk  through  any 
gallery  of  old  masters  will  instantly  settle 
this  point.  There  is  not  a  single  female  head 
in  the  National  Gallery  —  be^ning  with 
those  glorious  **  Studies  of  Heads,''  the  high- 
est ideal  of  female  beauty  by  such  an  idealist 
as  Gorreggio,  and  ending  vrith  the  full-blown 
blondes  of  the  prodigal  Rubens  :  there  is  not 
a  single  black-haired  female  head  among 
them. 

One  is  struck,  in  passing  along  the  streets, 
by  the  curiosities  one  sees  in  those  armories 
of  Venus,  the  hairdressers'  windows.  Whence 
come  those  magnificent  head-dresses  which  the 
waxen  dummies  slowly  display  as  they 
revolve  ?  From  what  source  issue  those  pen- 
dant tresses  gleaming  in  the  background,  with 
which  the  blooming  belle,  aptly  entangling 
their  snaky  coil  with  her  own,  tempts  our 
eligible  Adams  ?  Who  are  they  that  denude 
themselves  of  coal-black  locks,  that  she  who 
can  aff)rd  a  price  may  shore  up  her  tottering 
beauty  ?  Alas !  firce-trading  England,  even 
for  her  hair,  has  to  depend  upon  the  fordgn- 
er.  Among  the  many  curious  occupations  of 
the  metropolis  is  that  of  the  human-hair 
merchant.  Of  these  there  are  many,  and 
they  unport  between  them  upwards  of  ^^9% 
tons  annually.  Black  hair  comes  mainly  firom 
Brittany  and  the  South  of  IVance,  where  it 
is  collected  principally  by  one  adventurous 
virtuoso,  who  travels  from  fieur  to  &ir,  and 
buys  up  and  shears  the  crops  of  the  neighboring 
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damsels.  Mr.  Francis  Trollope,  in  bis  Sum- 
mer in  Brittany,  gives  a  lively  description  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  young  girls  of  the 
country  bring  this  singular  commodity  to 
market,  as  regularly  as  peas  or  cabbages. 
Staring  his  fill  at  a  fiur  in  Gollen^e,  he  says  — 

What  surprised  me  more  than  all,  by  the  sin- 
galarity  and  novelty  of  the  thing,  were  the  oper- 
ations of  the  dealers  in  hair.  In  various  parts 
of  the  motley  crowd  there  were  three  or  four  dif- 
ferent purchasers  of  this  commodity,  who  travel 
the  country  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  fairs 
and  buying  the  tresses  of  the  peasant  girls .  They 
kave  particularly  fine  hair,  and  frequently  in 
the  greatest  abundance.  I  should  have  thought 
that  female  vanity  would  have  effectually  pre- 
vented such  a  traffic  as  this  being  carried  to  any 
extent  But  there  seemed  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
finding  possessors  of  beautiftil  heads  of  hair  per- 
fectly willing  to  sell.  We  saw  several  girls 
fiheared,  one  after  the  other,  like  sh^ep,  and  as 
many  more  standing  ready  for  the  shears,  with 
llieur  cape  in  their  hands,  and  their  long  hair 
eombed  out,  and  hanging  down  to  their  waists. 
8000  cf  th»  operators  were  men,  and  some 
iromen.  By  the  side  of  the  dealer  was  placed  a 
jarore  basket,  into  which  every  successive  crop 
o€  hair,  tied  up  into  a  wisp  by  itself,  was 
thrown.  Ko  doubt  the  reason  of  the  indifference 
to  thair  tresses,  on  Uie  part  of  the  fiur  Bretonnes, 
Se  to  be  found  in  the  invariable  **  mode"  which 
covers  every  head,  from  childhood  upwards,  with 
close  eaps,  which  entirely  prevents  any  part 
of  the  hair  from  being  seen,  and  of  course  as 
totally  conceals  the  want  of  it  The  money  given 
&r  the  hair  is  about  20  sous,  or  else  a  gaudy 
cotton  handkerchief —  they  net  immense  profits 
tly  their  trips  through  the  country. 

This  hair  la  the  finest andmost silken  bbck 
luur  that  can  be  procured.  Light  hair  all 
comes  firam  Germany,  where  it  is  collected  by 
a  oomnany  of  Dutch  FarmerSf  who  come  over 
fi3r  orders  once  a  year.  It  would  appear  that 
either  the  fashion  or  the  necessity  of  England 
has,  within  a  recent  period,  completely  altered 
the  relative  demands  from  the  two  countries. 
Forty  years  ago,  according  to  one  of  the  first 
in  the  trade,  the  light  German  hair  alone  was 
called  tor,  and  he  almost  raved  about  a  pe- 
culiar gjlaen  tint  which  was  supremely  prized, 
and  whis^h  his  father  used  to  keep  very  close, 
only  producini;  it  to  favorite  customers,  in  the 
same  manner  that  our  aogjust  sherry-lord,  or 
hock-herr  spares  to  j>articular  friends — or 
now  and  ttien,  it  is  said,  to  influential  literary 
characters  —  1  tew  magnums  of  some  rare 
and  renownod  vintage.  This  treasured  arti- 
cle he  sold  at  5.>.  an  ounce — nearly  double 
the  price  of  si.ver.  Now  all  this  has  passed 
away  —  and  tbc  OikK  soades  of  brown  from 
France  are  chioay  called  for.  Our  informant, 
^entttrin^  boldly  into  a  subject  therewith 
ethnologists  fear  to  tackle,  delivers  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  color  of  the  haur  of  English 
people  has  changed  within  the  last  half-cen- 


tury, and  that  the  CToat  intercourse  since  the 
war  with  suutlicrq  nations  Ims  deepened  by 
many  tints  the  predominating  Saxon  blond  01 
our  forefathers.  The  same  intelligent  promp- 
ter assured  us  that  any  one  accustomed  to 
deal  in  hair  could  tell  by  smell  alone  the  dif- 
ference between  Gk^rman  and  French  hair — 
nay,  that  he  himself  **  when  his  nose  was  in" 
could  discriminate  between  Irish,  Scotch, 
Welsh,  and  English  hair!  The  destination 
of  the  imported  article  is  of  course  principally 
the  boudoirs  of  our  fashionable  world,  and  the 
glossy  ringlets  which  the  poor  peasant  girl  of 
Tours  parted  with  for  a  few  sous,  as  a  nest- 
egg  towards  her  dowry,  have  doubtless  aided 
in  procuring  '*  a  suitable  helpmate*'  for  some 
blue  spinster  or  fust  Dowager  of  Mayfair. 
AVies  of  course  absorb  some  portion  of  the 
spou  —  and  a  cruel  suspicion  rises  in  our  mind 
that  the  Comical  artists  of  this  our  Babylon 
do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  treasured 
relics  intrusted  to  their  care,  but  that  many 
a  sorrowing  relative  kisses  without  suspicion 
mementoes  eked  out  from  hair  that  grew  not 
upon  the  head  of  the  beloved  one. 

The  pure  whiteness  of  the  hair  in  Albinos 
is  owing  to  the  perfect  absence  of  pigment 

—  an  absence  which  extends  itself  to  the 
choroid  coat  of  the  eye  and  also  to  the  iris. 
This  condition  of  non-development,  which 
amounts  to  a  physical  defect  in  man,  seems 
to  be  the  normal  condition  of  many  animals 

—  such  as  white  bears,  white  mice,  white 
rabbits,  and  w^hite  weasels  —  ih  v^hiuh  the 
pink  eye  denotes  a  total  lack  of  coloring  mat- 
ter ;  whilst  white  feathers  and  hairs  are  very 
common  amon^  birds  and  animals^  and  in 
many  of  them  indeed  this  color  —  or  rather 
negative  of  color  —  is  constant. 

The  gray  hair  of  ago  and  debility  in  the 
human  subiect  results,  it  is  supposed,  from  d 
writhdrawaf  of  the  pi^ent  cells.  We  feel 
that  we  are  now  touching  upon  a  part  of  our 
subject  that  becomes  personal  to  not  a  few  of 
our  most  respected  readers.  Many  a  vieeur 
who  has  taken  no  note  of  time  is  suddenly 
startled  by  the  discovery,  nsi  he  shaves,  of  a 
few  gray  hairs  —  *'  pursuivants  of  Death" — 
and  he  eradicates  the  tell-tales  with  anything 
but  an  ameable  sensation.  Our  Parisian 
friends,  who  seem  to  be  profoundly  afflicted 
at  the  appearance  of  the  first  snows  of  age, 
have  organized  a  diligent  army  of  young  girls 
to  war  against  decay,  and  to  wrest  from  fime 
the  fatal  ensigns  he  plants  upon  our  brow. 
The  Salons  EpikUoires,  where  youth  pa;^ s  this 
little  attention  to  age  for  an  inconceivably 
small  sum,  usually  hang  out  **  Plus  de  Chev- 
eus  Gris"  —  and  indeed  of  late  we  observe 
London  advertisements  beginning  with  "  No 
more  Gray  Hairs."  White  hi^,  however,  it 
not  necessarily  the  slow  work  and  certain 
mark  of  age.  Some  persons  become  gray  very 
young ;  we  believe  tnat  many  in  the  prime 
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TUjor  of  life  are  suddenly  blanched  from  the 
e(rect  of  terror,  or  some  other  great  mental 
disturbance.  Marie  Antoinette's  hair,  it 
seems  tc  De  allowecf,  turned  gray  in  the  night 
preceding  her  execution.  A  case  came  lately 
under  our  own  observation,  in  which  a  sol- 
dier, in  order  to  escape  the  service,  malingered 
in  a  hospital  for  three  months,  feigning  rheu- 
matism, and  such  was  his  anxiety  to  keep  up 
the  deception  (which  was,  however,  com- 
pletely penetrated  by  his  medical  attendant) 
that  be  turned  perfectly  gray,  although  quite 
a  young  man.  In  these  cases  of  emotion,  it 
is  supposed  tbat  the  blood  sends  some  fluid 
among  the  pigment  of  the  hair,  which  at  once 
discharges  its  color.  In  some,  though  very 
rare  instances,  persons  have  been  bom  witn 
patches  of  white  hair,  and  there  is  at  present 
in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Paris  a 
portrait  of  a  piebald  negro,  in  which  the  hair 
of  the  head  presents  very  much  the  pnrti-col- 
ored  appearance  of  the  wigs  exposed  in  the 
windows,  half  black  and  white,  as  specimens 
of  the  power  of  the  various  hair-dyes. 

Women  are  quite  as  often  gray  as  men,  but 
from  baldness  they  are  almost  entirely  exempt. 
This  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  larger 
deposit  of  fat  in  the  female  scalp,  which  al- 
lows of  a  freer  circulation  in  the  capillaries  of 
the  skin.  Eunuchs,  who  possess  much  sub- 
cutaneous fat  in  this  part,  are  never  bald. 
The  scalp  of  a  bald  man  is  singularly  smooth 
and  ivory-like  in  texture  ;  a  fact  which  Chau- 
cer noticed  in  the  Friar  —  "His  crown  it 
shon  like  any  glass.*'  This  denseness  of  tex- 
ture in  the  skin  is  owing  to  the  destruction 
of  the  bulbs  of  the  hair  and  the  closure  of  the 
follicles ;  any  attempt  to  reproduce  the  natu- 
ral covering  of  the  head  on  such  surfaces  will 
prove  Quite  hopeless.  From  some  cause  or 
other,  oaldness  seems  to  befall  much  younger 
men  now  than  it  did  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 
A  very  observant  hatter  informed  us,  a  short 
tiuie  since,  t!)#t  he  imagined  much  of  it  was 
owing  to  the  common  use  of  silk  huts,  which, 
from  their  impermeability  to  the  air,  keep  the 
bead  at  a  much  higher  temperature  than  the 
old  beaver  structures ;  which,  he  also  informed 
us,  went  out  principally  because  we  had  used 
up  all  the  beavers  m  the  Hudson's  Ba^  Com- 

Eany's  territories.  The  adoption  of  silk  hats 
as,  however,  given  them  time,  it  seems,  to 
replenish  the  breed.  This  fact  afl^rds  a  sin- 
gular instance  of  the  influence  of  fashion  upon 
the  animals  of  a  remote  continent.  It  would 
be  more  singular  still  if  the  silk-hat  theory  of 
baldness  has  any  truth  in  it,  as  it  would  then 
turn  out  that  we  were  sacrificing  our  own 
natural  nap  in  order  that  the  beaver  might 
recover  his.  Without  endorsing  the  specu- 
lative opinion  of  our  hatter,  we  may,  we  be- 
lieve, state  it  as  a  well  ascertained  circum- 
stance that  soldiers  in  helmetted  regiments 
ccccuax.     urisQ  age.     vol.  i.       23 


are  oftener  bold  than  other  of  our  heroic  de* 
fenders. 

Hair,  the  universal  vanity,  has  of  oourse 
been  seized  upon  universally  by  quacks — it 
has  proved  to  them  indeed  tlie  true  Golden 
Fleece.    Science,  as  though  such  a  subject 
were  beneath  its  attention,  has  left  the  care 
of  the  most  beautiful  ornament  of  the  body 
in  the  hands  of  the  grossest  charlatans.    M. 
Oazenave  is  the  only  scientific  person  who  has 
ever  treated  at  any  length  of  the  hair,  or  has 
shown,  by  the  light  of  physiology,  what  art 
is  capable  of  doin^,  and  what  it  is  powerless 
to  do,  in  cases  of  disease  and  baldness.    Those 
who  understand  how  the  hair  is  nourished 
can  but  smile  at  the  monstrous  gullibility  of 
the  public  in  putting  such  faith  in  the  puflTs 
and  extracts  of  the  hair-reviewers.    Really, 
the  old  joke  of  the  power  of  a  certain  prepara- 
tion to  restore  the  oald  places  in  hair-trunks 
and  in  worn-out  boas,  has  become  a  popular 
working  belief.    There  b  one  fact  which  every 
one  should  know,  and  which  wouUl  be  suffi- 
cient to  rout  at  once  all  the  trash  with  which 
people  load  their  heads.    The  blood  is  the 
only  Macassar  of  the  hair,  the  only  oil  which 
can  with  truth  be  said  to  *'  insinuate  its  bal- 
samic properties  into  the  pores  of  the  head," 
&c.  &c.      Oils  and  pomades  may  for  a  time 
moisten  and  clog  the  hair,  but  over  its  growth 
or  nourishment  they  are  absolutely  powerless. 
The   fine  network  of  vessels  on  which  the 
bulbs  of  the  hair  rest  is  alone  capable  of  main- 
taining its  healthy  existence.  ^  To  a  sluggish- 
ness in  the  capillary  circulation  baldness  is 
mainly  due ;  when  thjs  sluggishness  is  the 
result  of  a  general  failure  of  the  system,  con- 
sequent upon  age,  as  we  have  said  bef4)re,  no 
art  will  avail  —  the  inevitable  Deliah  pro- 
ceeds unchallenged  v^nth  her  noiseless  shears. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  baldness  proceeds 
from  any  temporary  cause  —  when  the  bulb 
still  remains  intact  —  sWjfht  friction  with  a 
rough  towel  or  a  brush,  aided  by  some  gently 
irritating  pomade,  is  the  only  course  to  he 
pursued.    Dupuytron,  who  made  baldness  the 
subject  of  a  chapter  in  his  ^eat  work  on  Skin 
Diseases,  gives  the  following  receipt,  whiQh 
seems  to  us  calculated  to  produce  the  desired 
result— -to  promote  capiifaty  circulation, and 
a  consequent  secretion  of  the  materials  of 
hair-growth  :  — 

R.    Purified  beef-tallow    .  S^viij. 

Acetate  of  lead    .    .    .  3j. 

Peravian  balsam     •    •  Siij. 

Alcohol Sj. 

Tinct.    of  oantharides, 

cloves,  and  canella  .  &&  xxv. 
Mix. 

We  do  not  see  why  internal  applications 
should  not  be  tried,  and  we  are  not  at  all  cer- 
tain that  gelatine  soups  and  pills  made  of  the 
ashes  of  burnt  hair  might  not  be  eflfectnal  in 
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baldnets,  as  those  ingredients  wonld  supply 
to  the  blood  the  materials  necessary  for  the 
nrodaotton  of  hirsute  growths.  Those  who 
oare  bad  taste  enough  to  obliterate  with  hair- 
dje  the  silvery  livety  of  age  should  at  least 
keep  in  mind  the  horrible  position  in  which 
Mr.  Tittlelmt  Titmouse  found  himself,  whose 
carrots  were  turned  into  a  lively  green  ;  they 
should  also  be  informed  that  nitrate  of  silver 
is  the  chief  ingredient  of  all  the  preparationSf 
which  in  most  oases  act  by  entirely  altering 
the  cortical  portion  of  the  hair. 

OncQ  a  month,  at  shortest,  we  of  the  male 
sex  are,  by  the  exigencies  of  fashion,  obliged 
to  submit  our  heads  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  executioner.  Swathed  in  wrappers  of 
calico,  the  head  fixed  bva  neckful  of  torment- 
ing short  hairs,  a  man  is  phmted  like  an  un- 
fortunate wicket,  and  bowled  at  by  the  ab- 
iKMrred  barber  with  pomatum-pots,  essences, 
tinctures,  and  small  talk.  Our  friend  PuTtch, 
who  seems  to  have  suflered  from  ibis  martyr- 
dom, recommends  a  very  neat  style  of  batting, 
or  rather  of  blocking  the  balls,  as  thus— 

ScBNi — A  JBarber*»  Shop,  Sarber^t  men  en- 
gaged in  cutting  hair,  making  wigSt  and 
other  barbare$que  operatione. 

Enter  Johb,  meeting  O11.T  the  barber. 

Jonet,  I  wish  my  hair  out. 
Oily,  Pray,  sir,  take  a  seat. 

[OiLT  pvU  chair  for  Jones,  who  eite. 
During  the  following  dialogue  Oily 
coniinuee  cutting  Jombs'  hair. 
Oily,  We  've  had  much  wet,  sir. 
Jones.  Very  much  indeed. 

Oily.  And  yet  KoTember*s  early  days  were 

fine. 
Jonee,  They  were. 

Oily.  I  hoped  fair  weather  might  have 

lasted  us 
Uata  the  end. 
Jonet,  At  one  time — so  did  L 

Oily.  But  we  have  had  it  veiy  wet. 
Jonee.  We  hava. 

[jf  pauie  of  iome  minvUe. 
Oily*  I  know  not,  sir,  who  cut  your  hair  last 
time  ; 
But  this  I  say,  sir,  it  was  badly  cut : 
N<;  doubt  *t  was  in  the  oountry. 
/onei.  No  !  in  town  ! 

Ot7y.  Indeed  !  I  should  have  fancied  otherwise. 
Jonei,   *T  was  cut  in  town  —  and  in  this  very 

room. 
Oily.  Amaxement !  but  I  now  remember  well. 
We  had  an  awkward  new  provinoial  hand, 
A  ftllow  firom  the  country.    Sir,  he  did 
More  damage  to  my  business  in  a  week 
Than  all  my  skill  can  in  a  year  repair. 
He  must  have  out  your  hair. 

Jonu  {looking  at  him).    No — H  wu  yourselfl 
Oil%.  Myself!    Impossible!    You  most  mis- 
take. 
^  Jonet,  I  don't  mistake  —  't  was  you  that  cut 
my  hair. 
[jC  long  pauu,  interrupted  only  by  the 
clipping  of  the  eciteors. 


Oily,  Tour  hair  Is  very  dly,  sir. 
Jonti.  Oh !  indeed. 

Oily,  Our  Vegetable  Eztraot  moistens  it. 
Jones,  I  like  it  dry. 

Oily.  But,  sir  !  the  hair  when  dry 

Turns  quickly  gray. 

Jonet.  That  cobr  I  prefer. 

Oily.  But  hair,  when  gray,  will  rapidly  fStXL  oflT, 
And  baldness  will  ensue. 

Jonet.  I  would  be  bald. 

Oily.  Perhaps  you  mean  to  say  you  'd  like  a 
wig.— 
We  *ve  wigs  so  natural  they  can't  be  told 
From  real  hair. 
Jones,  Beoeption  I  detest 

[Another  pause  ensues,  during  which' 

OiLT  blows  down  Jones'  Heck,  and 

relieves  him  from  the  linen  wrapper 

in  whichhe  has  been  enveloped  dur-^ 

ing  the  process  of  hair-cutting. 

Oily,  We've  brushes,  soaps,  and  soent,  of 

every  kind. 

Jones.  I  see  you  have.     (Pays^.)    I  think 

you  '11  find  that  right 
Oily.  If  there  is  nothing  I  can  show  you,  rir. 
Jones,  No:    nothing.     Yet  —  there  may  be 
something,  too, 
That  you  may  show  me. 

Oily.  Name  it,  sir. 

Jonu.  The  door.        [Exit  Jones. 

Oily  {to  his  man).  That 's  a  rum  customer  at 
any  rate. 
Had  I  cut  htm  as  short  as  he  cut  me, 
How  little  hair  upon  his  head  would  be ! 
But  if  kind  friends  will  all  our  pains  requite, 
We  '11  hope  for  better  luck  another  night 

[Shop-bell  rings  and  curtain  falls. 

Touching  upon  the  subject  of  applications 
for  nourishing  the  hair,  we  must  not  omit  the 
most  important  and  imposing,  though  some 
people  ima^ne  perfoctly  apocryphal,  oon- 
tributors  —  Bears.  We  know  Bruin  has  of 
late  been  declared  a  humbug,  and  there  is  but 
too  prevalent  an  opinion  abroad  that  he  does 
not  let  his  genuine  grease  flow  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind  as  freely  as  barbers  would  have  us 
believe  from  the  announcement  we  so  often  seo 
in  back  streets  of  **  another  bear  to  be  killed.'* 
After  full  inquiry,  however,  we  find  that  Bruin 
still  bleeds  without  murmuring  for  an  un- 
grateful public.  During  the  winter  months 
upwards  of  fifty  bears  yield  up  the  ghost  in 
this  metropolis  alone,  and  they  ore  we  find 
very  regular  passengers  between  the  ports  of 
St.  Petersburg  and  London.  The  d6stiny  of 
these  creatures  aflbrds  a  siogular  instance  of 
the  manner  in  which  extremes  meet  — tho 
shaggy  denizen  of  a  Russian  forest  having  at 
last  the  honor  of  yielding  up  his  precious  fat 
to  make  gloesy  and  smooth  the  ringlets  of  an 
irresistible  Puseyite.  If  Ursa  Major  oould 
only  know  his  distinguished  future  ? 

Iju  order  to  combat  the  growing  scepticism 
as  to  "  hairdressers*  t>ears,"  a  worthy  son  of 
the  craft  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Giles* 
Church  was  long    in  the  habit,  when  he 
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slaughtered  a  Muscovite,  of  hanginz  him  bj 
obains  out  of  the  Becond-Qoor  window,  with 
ftn  insoription  to  the  effect  that  customen 
bringing  their  own  gallipots  might  out  the  fat 
out  for  themselves. 

The  history  of  the  coiffure  commenced,  we 
suppose,  when  Eve,  first  gazing  on  a  brook 
(not  far  from  the  Tree),  discovered  the  di- 
shevelled condition  of  her  head-gear.  As  far 
back  as  we  have  any  records  of  man,  we  find 
a  more  or  less  ela£<)rate  fashion  of  dressing 
the  hair.  As  we  have  said  before,  the 
Nineveh  statues  and  relievos  show  us  how 
justlv  the  old  Ilebrcw  prophets  describe  and 
rebuke  the  dandyism  of  Sennacherib's  captains 
and  counsellors.  A  modem  Truefitt  with  all 
his  skill  must  wonder  as  he  gazes  upon  those 
exquisite  plaitings,  and  bossing8,and  curlings 
which  extended  over  tho  beard  as  well  as  the 
head  of  the  Assyrian.  A  glimpse  at  the  wis 
found  in  the  temple  of  Isis  at  Thebes,  and 
now,  as  has  also  been  mentioned,  among  the 
fflories  of  the  Museum,  proves  that  the 
%yptians,  of  even  an  eairlier  epoch,  probably, 
were  most  studious  of  their  toilet.  The 
Cireeks,  however,  with  their  innate  love  of 
the  beautiRil,  carried  the  arrangement  of  the 
hair  to  the  highest  point  of  artistic  excellence. 
The  marbles  which  have  come  down  to  us 
testify  to  this  perfection,  and  afler  a  lapse  of 
eighteen  hunared  years  all  the  nations  of 
Christendom,  discarding  tlieir  own  hideous 
devices,  have  returned  with  more  or  less 
scrupulousness  to  the  models  so  beaueathed. 
The  Boman  dames  speedily  overlaid  the  simple 
beauty  of  the  Greek  mode,  piled  upon  their 
heads  imitations  of  castles  ana  crowns,  hoisted 
their  hair  in  intricate  wreaths,  and  knotted  it 
with  a  tiresome  elaborateness.  The  men  gen- 
erally showed  better  taste  and  continued  to 
sport  sharp  crisp  locks  after  the  manner  of 
''the  curled  Antony,*'  sometimes  with  the 
addition  of  the  beard,  sometimes  without  it. 
By  and  by,  however,  among  other  signs  of 
decadence,  the  simple  male  coiffure  was 
thrown  aside  for  more  luxurious  fashions,  and 
the  £mperor  Commodus  for  one  is  said  to  have 
powdered  his  hair  with  gold.  ' 

Outside  of  Rome,  long  hair  was  generally 
prevalent  among  freemen.  The  slaves  were 
invariably  cropped,  and  Caesar  relates  that  he 
always  ordered  the  populations  of  the  prov- 
inces he  had  conquerea  to  shave  off  their  hair 
as  a  sign  of  their  subjection.  In  the  decline 
of  the  empire,  when  any  of  these  provinces 
revolted,  tne  insurgent  captains  directed  the 
masses  to  wear  their  hair  long  again,  as  a 
signal  of  recovered  freedom.  Thus  the  hair- 
crops  of  whole  countries  were  alternately  mown 
ana  i^owed  to  grow  like  so  many  fieliisat  the 
eommand  of  the  husbandman  —  the  most  im- 
portaot  of  facts  political  being  indicated  — 
(we  despise  the  vile  imputation  of  a  pun)  — 
bj  the  state  of  the  poll.    Long  hair,,  daring 


the  dark  ages,  was  very  much  respected ;  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  French  monarchy  the 
people  chose  their  kinai  by  the  length  of  their 
locks.  In  our  own  island  it  was  eqnally 
esteemed;  and  so  far  from  its  being  con- 
sidered a  mark  of  effeminacy  to  carefully 
tend  it,  we  are  told  that  the  Danish  officenr 
who  were  quartered  upon  the  English  in  the 
reign  of  Ethelred  the  Unready  won  the  hearts 
of  the  ladies  by  the  length  and  beauty  of  their 
hair,  which  they  combed  at  least  once  chday. 
The  clergy  seem  to  have  been  the  onljr  class 
of  men  who  wore  the  hair  short,  and  this  they 
did  as  a  kind  of  mortification.  Not  content 
with  exercising  this  virtue  themselves,  how- 
ever, thev  attempted  to  impose  it  upon  the 
laitv.  Thus  St.  Anselm  fulminated  orders 
against  long  hair,  both  in  England  and  France. 
There  was  a  kind  of  hair  which  received  the 
honor  of  a  special  canon  denouncing  it.  This 
hair,  orispea  by  art,  was  stvled  by  them  tht 
malice  of  the  Devil,  The  following  represents 
—  in  modernized  form,  of  course  —  the  terms 
in  which  the  French  bishops  anathematized 
it:— 

Prenant  an  soin  paterael  de  punir,  sntant 
qu'il  est  a  propos,  ceux  qui  portent  des  cheveax 
frises  et  bouoles  par  artifice,  pour  faire  tomber 
dans  1e  piege  les  personnes  qui  les  voient,  nous 
les  exhortons  et  leur  ex^oignons  de  vivre  plus 
modestement,  en  sorte  qu^ou  ne  remarque  plus 
en  eux  a\icun$  rettet  de  la  malice  du  diahU,  SH 
quelqu'un  p^che  contre  ce  canon,  qu'il  soit  ex- 
oommunie ! 

Indeed,  so  many  and  such  complicated  and 
contradictory  orainances  were  issued  by  like- 
authority  at)out  the  seventh  and  eighth  cen- 
turies, that  some  wag  suggested  that  the 
voung  fellows  should  continuo  to  wear  their 
nair  fons  until  the  church  had  settled  what  , 
short  hair  really  was.  In  England  the  clergy 
did  not  confine  themselves  merely  to  denouno* 
ing  the  flowing  tresses  of  the  nobility  ;  im- 
pregnated with  the  practical  turn  of  mind  of 
the  country,  they'  acted  as  well  as  talked. 
Thus  Serlo,  a  Norman  prelate,  preaching 
before  Henry  II.  and  his  court,  brought  the 
whole  party  to  such  a  state  of  repentenotf 
respecting  the  profligate  length  of  their  locks  < 
that  they  consented  to  give  them  up,  where- 
upon the  crafty  churchman  polled  a  pair  of 
shears  out  of  his  sleeve,  and  secured  hir 
victory  by  clearing  the.  royal  head  in  m 
twinkling.  Such  occasional  results  of  pioos 
impulse  were,  however,  of  little  avail ;  on  the 
whole,  the  abomination  remained  throughout 
the  early  reigns  of  both  France  and  Englandf 
quite  triumphant.  In  Richard  II. *s  timetha 
men  as  well  as  the  women  confined  the  hair 
over  the  brow  with  a  fillet.  What  the  cleigy* 
with  all  their  threate  of  exoommaoioatian  and 
promises  of  paradise,  could  not  effect  io  ar 
series-of  agea,  was  at  last  broogh^  about  by  %A 
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accident.  Francis  I.,  having  been  woanded 
in  the  head  at  a  tournament,  was  obliged  to 
have  his  hair  cropped,  whereupon  the  whole 
of  fashionable  France  gave  up  their  locks  out 
of  compliment  to  the  sovereign.  In  the  His- 
tory ofEngland,  illustrated  with  woodcuts  of 
the  kings*  heads,  which  we  have  all  of  us 
thumbed  over  so  at  school,  the  sudden  and 
complete  change  in  the  method  of  wearing  the 
hair  between  the  installation  of  the  Tudor 
dynasty  and  the  meridian  of  bluff  Kin^  Hal 
must  be  well  remembered.  The  portraits  of 
the  latter  period  by  Holbein  are,  however,  the 
best  of  illustrations.  The  women,  as  well  as 
the  men,  appear  almost  totally  deprived  of 
hair,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  much 
of  the  hard  expression  of  features,  which 
especially  marks  the  female  heads  of  Henry 
Vill.'s  great  painter,  was  owing  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  softening  influence  of  the  hair. 
The  close  cropping  of  the  ^ntlemen,  on  the 
other  hand,  ^ve  them  a  virile  aspect  which 
especially  suited  with  the  reforming  spirit  of 
the  aee.  As  the  hair  shortened,  the  beard 
was  allowed  to  flow.  Indeed,  this  compensa- 
tory process  has  always  obtained  ;  in  no  age, 
we  think,  have  the  hair  and  beard  been 
allowed  to  grow  long  at  the  same  time. 
Shakspeare  was  constantly  alluding  to  the 
beard.  In  his  day  this  term  included  the 
three  more  modem  subdivisions  of  beard, 
moustache,  and  whisker  —  they  were  all  then 
worn  in  one.  "  Did  he  not  wear  a  great 
round  beard  like  a  glover's  parine-knuet" 
asks  one  of  his  characters,  clearly  alluding  to 
the  extent  of  cheek  it  covered.  In  a  word, 
the  period  par  exceUence  of  magnificent  barbes 
comprised  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  —  and, 
as  a  mat&r  of  course,  there  was  at  the  same 

^  time  manifested  the  germ  of  that  party  which 
gave  a  politico-religious  character  to  the  hair 
of  the  revolutionary  epoch.  The  Cavaliers 
benn  to  restore  long  locks  early  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.;  the  Puritans,  so  mrfirom  adopt- 
ing the  fashion,  polled  even  closer  than  before, 
and  at  last  came  to  rejoice  in  the  cognomen  of 
.Roundheads.  Between  these  two  grand  ex- 
•tremes,  however,  there  were  innumerable 
•Other  fashions  of  wearing  the  hair,  the  minor 
•ensigns,  we  suppose,  of  trimming  sectaries. 
I>r.  Hall,  who  published  a  little  work  in  1643, 
-^^  On  the  Loathsomnesse  of  Long  Hair,"  ex- 

•  -claims  — 

..How  strangely  do  men  out  their  hairs —  Bome 

will  before,  some  all  behind,  some  long  round 

about,  their  crownes  being  cut  short  like  oootes 

•or, 'popish  priests  and  friars  ;  some  have  long 

■  loetaB  at  their  eires,  as  if  they  had  fbure  eares, 

•r.were  prickeared  ;  some  have  a  little  long  look 

end^  before,  hanging  downe  to  their  noses,  like 

the  taile  of  a  weasall ;  every  man  being  made  a 

.  ioela^  the  barber's  pleasarey  or  making  a  foole 


of  the  barber  for  having  to  make  him  such  a 
foole. 

The  virulence  with  which  the  Puritans  de- 
nounced lon^  hair  even  exceeded  that  of  the 
priests  of  old.  Diseases  of  the  hair  were  log- 
ged in  as  evidences  of  the  divine  displeasure ; 
nir  example,  the  worthy  divine  we  have  just 
been  quoting  talks  of  plica  polonica  as  un- 
questionably resulting  from  the  wickedness 
of  the  times.  There  is  a  cat  afflicted  with 
this  singular  hair-disease  in  the  Museum  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  so  we  suppose  that 
race  at  the  present  time  :ire  living  profligate 
lives !     What  says  Professor  Owen  ? 

With  the  renewed  triumph  of  long  hair 
the  beard  gradually  shrank  up ;  first  assuming 
a  forked  appearance,  then  dwindling  to  a  peak, 
and  ultimately  vanishing  al  toother.  The 
female  coifilire  of  the  Stuart  penod  was  pecu- 
liarly pleasing :  clustering  glossy  curls,  which 
were  sometimes  made  soft  and  semi-transpa- 
rent by  a  peculiar  friz,  gave  life  and  move- 
ment to  the  face ;  whilst  a  pretty  arrange- 
ment of  loops  hung  like  a  fringe  across  the 
forehead,  and  added  a  great  air  of  quaintness 
to  the  whole  expression. 

But  how  shall  we  approach  with  sufficient 
awe  the  solemn  epoch  of  perukes !  It  is  true 
we  have  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Egypt  of 
Pharaoh  was  not  ignorant  of  the  wig  —  the 
verV*  corpus  delicti  is  familiar  to  our  eyes  — 
and  many  busts  and  statues  in  the  Vatican 
have  actually  marble  wigs  at  this  hour  upon 
them  —  clearly  indicatingthe  same  fact  in  the 
days  of  imperial  Rome.  But,  apart  from  these 
very  ancient  matters,  which  are  comparatively 
new  discoveries,  hitherto  our  attention  has 
been  claimed  by  the  simple  manipulations  of 
the  barber;  we  now  enter  upon  a  period 
when  the  dressing  of  hair  rises  into  a  real 
science,  and  the  peiruquior  with  a  majestic 
bearing  takes  the  oignity  of  a  professor.  To 
France,  of  course,  we  owe  the  reinvention 
and  complete  adoption  of  a  head-dress  which 
sacrificed  the  beauty  of  nature  to  the  delica- 
cies of  art.  The  epidemic  broke  out  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII.  This  prince  never  from 
his  childhood  cropped  his  hair,  and  the  peruke 
was  invented  to  enable  those  to  whom  nature 
had  not  been  so  bountiful  in  the  item  of  flow- 
ing locks  to  keep  themselves  in  the  mode 
brought  in  by  their  royal  master.  In  Eng- 
land the  introduction  of  these  portentous  head- 
dresses is  well  marked  in  Pepys^  Diary.  Un- 
der date  November  3,  I6G3,  he  says  — 

Home,  and  by  and  bye  comes  Chapman,  the 
perriwigg-maker,  and  upon  my  liking  it  (the 
wig),  without  more  ado  I  went  up,  and  then  be 
out  off  my  haire,  which  went  a  little  to  my  heart 
at  present  to  part  with  it ;  but  it  being  over,  and 
my  perriwigg  on,  I  paid  him  8/.,  and  away  went 
he  with  my  own  haire  to  make  up  another  of ; 
and  I  by  and  l^e  went  abroad,  after  I  had  caused 
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all  my  maids  to  look  upon  it,  and  they  concluded 
it  do  become  me,  though  Jane  was  mightily 
troubled  for  my  parting  with  my  own  hair,  and 
■0  was  Besse. 

•  NoYember  8, 1 66S.  Lord's  Day.  —  To  church, 
where  I  found  that  my  coming  in  a  perriwigg 
did  not  prove  so  strange  as  I  was  afraid  it  would, 
for  I  thought  that  all  the  church  would  presently 
have  cast  their  eyes  upon  me,  but  I  find  no  such 
things. 

From  this  last  extract  it  would  appear,  that 
in  the  beginning  the  peruke,  made  as  it  was 
from  the  natural  hair,  was  not  very  different 
from  the  Cavalier  mode.  The  imagination  of 
France  speedily  improved,  however,  upon  poor 
old  Dame  Nature.  Under  Louis  XIV.  the  size 
to  which  perukes  had  grown  was  such,  that 
the  face  appeared  only  as  a  small  pimple  in  the 

J  midst  of  a  vast  sea  of  hair.  The  great  archi- 
tect of  this  triumphant  age  of  perukes  was 
one  Binette,  an  artist  of  such  note  and  conse- 
quence that  without  him  the  king  and  all  his 
courtiers  were  nothing.  His  equipage  and 
running  footmen  were  seen  at  every  door,  and 
he  might  have  adopted  without  much  assump- 
tion the  celebrated  mot  of  his  royal  master 
^  Vital  c'est  mot.  The  clergy,  physicians, 
and  lawyers  speedily  adopted  the  peruke,  as 
they  imagined  it  gave  an  imposing  air  to  the 
i^untenanoe,  and  so  indeed  it  must  be  con- 
fessed it  did.  One  can  never  look  at  the  por- 
traits of  the  old  bishops  and  judges  dressed  in 
the  full-bottomed  flowing  peruke  without  a 
•Oft  of  conviction  that  the  originals  must  have 
been  a  deal  more  profound  and  learned  than 
tho^e  of  our  own  close-cropped  age.  So  im- 
pressed was  the  Grand  Monarque  with  the 
majestic  character  it  lent  to  the  face,  that  he 
never  appeared  without  his  peruke  before  his 
attendants,  and  it  was  the  necessity,  perhaps, 
of  taking  it  off  at  the  latest  moment  of  the 
toilet,  that  caused  him  to  say  that  no  man 
■was  a  hero  to  his  valet  de  chambre.  This 
mode  grew  so  universal  that  children  were 
made  to  submit  to  it,  and  all  Nature  seemed 
bewigged.  The  multiplicity  of  sizes  and  forms 
became  so  numerous  that  it  was  found  neces- 
Kiry  to  frame  a  new  technical  vocabulary, 
now  in  parts  obscure  enough  even  for  the 
most  erudite.  Thus  there  were  "  perruques 
grandes  et  petites  —  en  folio,  en  quarto,  en 
trente-deux  —  perruques  rondes,  carries,  poin- 
tues ;  perruques  k  boudins,  k  papillons,  k  deux 
et  trois  martoaixx,^'  &c.  &c. 

For  a  long  time  after  this  invention  the 
head-dress  retained  the  natural  color  of  the 
hair,  but  in  1714  it  became  the  fashion  to 
have  win  bleached ;  the  process,  however, 
inu  ineroctual,  and  they  speedily  turned  an 
aahen  gray;  to  remedy  wnioh  defect  hair- 
powder  vras  invoked —  another  wondrous  de- 
Tioe  which  speedily  spread  from  the  sooroe 
and  centre  of  civilization  over  the  rest  of 

^Burope. 


The  natural  vanity  of  the' fair  sex  struggled 
with  more  or  less  success  against  the  loss  of 
their  own  hair,  but  they  managed  to  friz  and 
build  this  up  with  such  piles  of  lace  and 
ribbons  that  it  at  lengh  excelled  the  male 
peruke.  In  1760,  when  they  had  reached  a 
truly  monstrous  altitude,  one  Legros  had  the 
extraordinary  impudence  to  hint  that  the 
things  was  getting  beyond  a  joke,  and  pro- 
posea  a  return  to  t%e**  coiffure  k  la  Grecque.'' 
For  a  moment  the  fair  mob  of  fashion  listened, 
and  the  hair-dressers  trembled,  for  well  they 
knew  that,  if  the  women  hesitated,  the  mode, 
like  their  virtue,  would  be  lost.  Accordingly 
they  combined  with  immense  force  against 
Legros,  instituted  a  lawsuit,  and  speedily 
crushed  him.  This  momentary  blight  re- 
moved, the  female  head-dress  sprang  up  still 
more  madly  than  before,  and  assumed  an  ab- 
struseness  of  construction  hitherto  unex- 
ampled. The  author  of  the  "  Secret  Memoirs" 
relates  that  Queen  lilarie  Antoinette  herself 
invented  a  coiffure  which  represented  all  the 
refinements  of  landscape  gardening — *' des 
collines,  des  prairies  ^maill^es,  des  ruisseaux 
argentins  et  des  torrents  ^cumeux,  des  jardins 
svm^triques,  et  des  pares  Anglais."  From 
the  altitude  of  the  head-dresses  in  1778  it 
was  found  that  they  intercepted  the  view  of 
spectators  in  the  rear  of  them  at  the  Opera, 
and  the  director  was  obliged  to  refuse  admit- 
tance to  the  amphitheatre  to  those  persons 
who  wore  such  immoderate  coiffures  —  a  pro- 
ceeding which  reminds  us  of  the  joke  of  /ack 
Reeve,  who,  whilst  manager  of  the  Adelphi, 
posted  a  notice  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
crowded  state  of  the  house,  gentlemen  fre- 
cjuenting  the  pit  must  shave  offtheir  Vhiskers ! 
buch  was  the  art  expended  on  these  tremen- 
dous head-dresses,  and  such  a  detail  required 
in  their  different  stages,  that  ladies  of  quality 
were  oflen  under  the  hands  of  the  artiste  the 
entire  day.  Thus,  when  they  had  to  attend 
entertainments  on  succeeding  evenings,  they 
were  forced  to  sleep  in  arm-chairs,  ibr  fear 
of  endangering  the  finish  of  the  coiffure ! 

The  female  *  head-dress,  having  now  arrived 
at  its  most  Alpine  elevation,  suddenly  toppled 
over  and  fell,  by  the  mere  accident  or  the 
queen's  hair  coming  off  during  her  accouche- 
ment. The  court,  out  of  compliment  to  her 
majesty,  wore  the  hair  H  P enfant;  others 
followed,  and  the  fashion  was  at  an  end. 
And  it  was  well  it  was  so.  It  required  all  the 
art  of  our  own  Sir  Joshua  to  bring  this  strange 
mode  within  the  sphere  of  pictorial  art. 
And  yet  in  real  life  the  white  powder  was  not 
without  its  merit.  It  brought  out  the  color 
of  the  cheeks,  and  added  brilliancy  to  the 
eyes ;  in  short,  it  was  treating  the  face  like  a 
water-oolored  landscape,  mounting  it  on  an 
ocean  of  white,  which  brought  out  oy  contrast 
all  its  natural  force  and  effect.  Few  can 
have  forgotten  how  many  of  our  beauties- 
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gdned  by  fiffonng  in  powder  at  the  ooart 
DCY  balU  Ota  few  seaeuDS  back. 
The  male  peruke,  startled,  it  would  appear, 
by  the  vehement  growth  of  the  female  ooioure, 
stood  still,  grew  gradually  more  calm  and 
reasonable,  and  at  last,  8i>uming  any  farther 
contest  with  its  rival,  resigned  altogether  — 
and  the  natural  hair,  pow&red  and  gathered 
in  a  queue,  at  first  long,  then  short,  and  tied 
with  ribbon,  became  the  mode  —  to  rout  whioh 
it  required  a  revolution  ;  in  '93  it  fell  —  to- 
gether with  the  monarchy  of  France.  In  the 
world  of  fashion  here  the  system  stood  out 
till  somewhat  later  —  but  our  Gallo-maniac 
whigs  were  early  deserters,  and  Pitt*s  tax  on 
bair-powder  in  1795  gave  a  grand  advantage 
to  the  innovating  party.  Pigtails  continu^, 
however,  to  be  worn  by  the  army,  and  those 
of  a  considerable  len^,  until  1804,  when 
they  were  b^  order  reduced  to  seven  inches ; 
and  at  last,  in  1808,  another  order  commanded 
them  to  be  cut  off  altogether.  There  had, 
however,  been  a  keen  qualm  in  the  '*  parting 
spirit*'  of  {>rotection.  The  very  next  day 
brought  a  counter  order :  —  but,  to  the  great 
ioy  of  the  rank  and  file  at  least,  it  was  too 
late — already  the  pigtaib  were  all  gone. 
The  trouble  given  to  the  military  by  the  old 
mode  of  powdering  the  hair  and  dressing  the 
tail  was  immense,  and  it  often  led  to  the  most 
ludicrous  scenes.  The  author  of  the  '*  Cos- 
tume of  the  British  Soldier^'  relates  that  on 
one  occasion,  in  a  glorious  dependency  of 
ours,  a  field-diay  being  ordered,  and  there  not 
being  sufficient  barbers  in  the  garrison  to  at- 
tend all  the  officers  in  the  moraine,  the 
juniors  must  needs  have  their  heads  cbessed 
over  night,  and,  to  preserve  their  artistic  ar- 
raneement,  pomatumed,  powdered,  curled, 
ana  clubbed,  these  poor  vnretches  were  forced 
to  sleep  as  well  as  they  could  on  their  face*  ! 
Such  was  the  rigidity  with  which  certain 
modes  were  enfor^  in  the  army  about  this 
period  that  there  was  kept  in  the  adjutant's 
office  of  each  regiment  a  pattern  of  the  correct 
curls,  to  which  the  barber  could  refer. 

For  many  years  every  trace  of  powder  and 
pigtail  has  disappeared  from  the  parade  as 
well  as  the  saloon  —  and  footmen  are  now  the 
only  persons  who  use  a  mode  which  once  set 
off  toe  aristocratic  aspect  of  our  Seymours 
and  Ham il  tons.  The  horsehair  court-wics  of 
the  judges  seem  to  be  recollections  of  the 
white  perukes  of  the  early  Georgian  era,  but 
they  are  far  more  massive  and  precise  than 
the  old  flowing  head-dresses  —  their  exapt 
little  curls  and  sternly  cut  brow-lines  making 
them  fit  embleois  of  the  unbending,  uncom- 
promising spirit  of  the  modem  bench.  Only 
thirty  years  ago,  it  must  be  remembered,  the 
iagesofthelaw,  even  in  ordinary  society,  sport- 
ed a  peculiar  and  marking  head-gear ;  or  rather 
there  were  two  varieties  in  constant  use,  one 
brief  and  brown  for  the  momingi  the  other 


white,  pretty  ample,  and  terminating  in  pig- 
tail, for  the  Lord  xMayor's  Feast  or  Bloomsbuiy 
Drum.*    The  epoch  of  Reform  witnessed  as 
once  the  abandonment  of  Bloomsbury  and  ths 
final  abolition  of  these  judicial  ensigns.    The 
lost  adherent  was,  wo  believe,  the  excelleat 
Mr.  ffustice  James  Alan  Park  —  latterly  dis- 
tinguished accordingly  as  Bushi/  Park,    The 
general  disappearance  of  the  episcopal  peruke 
Befell  at  the  same  era  of  change  and  alarm  — 
being  warned  to  set  their  house  in  order,  they 
lost  no  time  in  dealing  with  their  heads.     At 
this  day  hardly  one  wig  ever  is  visible  oven  in 
the  House  ot  Lords ;  and  we  must  say  we 
doubt  whether  most  of  the  right  reverend 
fathers  have  gained  in  weight  of  aspect  by 
thb  complete  revolution.    It  has,  of  course, 
extended  over  all  the  inferior  dignitaries  of  the 
clerical  order.     With  the  exception  of  on» 
most  venerable  relic  which  bos  often  nodded 
in  opposition  to  Dr.  Parr*s  t^n^  ^avfim,  we 
do  not  suppose  there  remains  one  Head^  with 
a  wig,  on  the  banks  of  either  Cam  or  Isis. 
Yet  people  question  the  capacity  or  resolotba 
for  internal  reforms  in  our  academical  Caputs ! 
The  natural  hair,  after  its  long  imprison- 
ment, seemed  for  a  moment  to  have  run  wild. 
The  portraits  of  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
and  even  down  to  the  time  of  Lawrence's  su- 
premacy, show  the  hair  falling  thickly  upon 
the  brow,  and  flowing,  especially  in  the  young, 
over  the  shoulders.  Who  can  ever  forget,  thi^ 
has  once  seen  it,  the  portrait  of  young  Lindley 
in  the  Dulwich  Gallery  by  Sir  Thomas  —  that 
noble  and  sad-looking  brow,  so  softly  shaded 
with  luxuriant  curls  ?    At  the  present  momenl 
almost  every  lady  one  meets  has.  her  hair  ar- 
ranged in  **  bands'*  —  nothing  but  bands,  thf 
most  severe  and  trying  of  oil  coiffures,  and  oos 
only  adapted  to  the*  most  classic  style  of  beauty . 
For  the  face  with  a  downright  good-natored 
pug  nose,  or  with  one  that  is  only  pleasantly  rs- 
iroussif  to  adopt  it,  is  quite  as  absurd  as  foraM 
architect  to  surmount  an  irregular  Elizabethan 
building  with  a  Doric  frieze.     Every  physio^ 
uomy  requires  its  own  peculiar  arrangement  of 
hair,  and  we  only  wonder  that  this  great  truth 
has  ever  been  lost  sight  of.    There  is  a  kind  of 
hair  full  of  graceful  waves,  which  in  Ireland 
is  called    **  ^ood-naturod    hair."    There    i$ 
something  quite  charming  in  its  rippling  lint 
across  the  ibrehead.    Art  has  attempted  to 
imitate  it,  but  the  eye  immediately  deteotf 
the  imposture  —  it  no  more  resembles  the  real 
thing  than  the  set  smile  of  the  opera-danoer 
does  the  genuine  play  of  the  featuroa  hom 
some  pleasurable  emotion  of  the  mind.     Thii 
buckled  hair  is,  in  short,  the  same  as  fch%tde> 
nounced  by  the  early  churchmen  under  thft 
name  of  the  malice  of  the  Devil,  a  term  whic^  k 
well  deserves.    There  is  another  kind  of  hair 
whioh  is  inclined  to  hang  in  slender  threv)- 
like  locks  just  on  the  sides  of  the  iaue,  alloiv* 
ing  the  light  and  shade  to  fall  upon  tho  whilt 
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sldn  bcoeath  witb  deligl^tful  eflfect.  Painters 
particularly  affect  this  picturesque  fttllinz  of 
the  hair,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  it  soflenB 
the  face,  and  gives  archness  to  the  ejes,  which 
peep  out  as  it  were  between  their  own  natural 
trellis- werk  orjalounes.  We  own  to  a  love  of 
the  soil  ^loesy  ringlets  which  dally  and  toy 
'With  the  light  on  their  airy  curves,  and  dance 
with  every  motion  of  the  body.  There  is  some- 
thing exceedingly  feminine  and  gentle  in  them, 
we  think,  which  mdces  them  more  fitted  for 
general  adoption  than  anv  other  style.  But 
most  of  all  to  be  admired  for  a  noblo,  generous 
countenance,  is  that  compromise  between  the 
severe-looking  •*  band"  and  the  flowing  ring- 
let, in  which  the  hair,  in  twisting  coils  of  flossy 
silk,  is  allowed  to  fall  from  the  forehead  in  a 
delicate  sweep  round  that  part  of  the  cheek 
where  it  melts  into  the  neck,  and  is  then 
gathered  up  into  a  single  shell-like  convolution 
behind.  1  he  Greeks  were  particularly  fond  of 
this  arrangement  in  their  sculpture,  because 
It  repeated  the  facial  outline  and  displayed  the 
beaa  to  perfection.  Some  naturally  pretty 
women,  following  the  lead  of  the  strong- 
minded  high-templed  sisterhood,  are  in  the 
habit  of  sweeping  their  hair  at  a  very  ngly 
angle  off  the  lirow,  so  as  to  show  a  tower  of 
forehead  and,  as  they  suppose,  produce  an 
overawing  impression.  This  is  a  sad  mistake. 
Coriana,  supreme  in  taste  as  in  genius  and 
beauty,  knows  better.  The  Greeks  threw  all 
the  commanding  dignity  into  the  xuQvufiog — 
or  bow-like  ornament.  We  all  admire  this 
in  the  Diana  of  the  British  Museum.  It  was, 
however,  used  indifferently  for  both  sexes  — 
the  Apollo  Belvedere  is  crowned  in  the  same 
manner.  The  ancients  were  never  gpilty  of 
thinking  a  vast  display  of  forehead  beautiful 
in  woman,  or  that  it  was  in  fact  at  all  impos- 
ing in  appearance  —  they  invariably  set  the 
hair  on  low,  and  would,  have  stared  with 
horror  at  the  atrocious  practice  of  shaving  it  at 
the  parting,  adopted  by  some  poople  to  give 
height  to  the  brow.  We  do  not  mean  to  lav 
down  any  absolute  rule,  however,  eren  in  this 
particular  ;  the  individuality  which  exists  in 
every  person's  hair,  as  much  as  in  their  faces, 
should  be  allowed  to  assert  itself,  and  the 
dead  level  of  bands  should  never  be  permitted 
to  extinguish  the  natural  difference  between 
the  tresses  of  brown  Dolores  —  **  blue-black, 
lustrous,  thick  as  horsehair"  —  and  the  Greek 
islanders'  hair  like  sea-moss,  that  Alciphron 
■peaks  of.  Least  of  all  is  such  an  abomina- 
tion as  **  fixature*'  allowable  for  one  moment 
—  he  mast  have  been  a  bold  bad  man  indeed, 
who  first  circulated  the  means  of  solidi^ing 
the  soft  and  yielding  hair  of  woman. 

There  is  much  more  individuality  in  the 
inatment  of  gentlemen's  hair,  simply  because 
most  of  them  leave  it  more  alone,  and  allow 
Nature  to  take  her  course  ;  nevertheless,  the 
lords  of  the  earth,  like  the  ladies,  have  to  a 
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certain  extent  their  prevailing  formula,  or 
rather  the  hairdressers  have,  of  arranging  tho 
hair  —  to  wit,  one  ereat  sprawling  wave  across 
the  forehead,  with  a  cauliflower  ^owth  on 
either  side.  To  this  pattern  the  artists  would , 
if  they  could,  reduce  all  creation.  Their  opin- 
ion upon  the  graceful  flow  of  the  hair  is  to  be 
found  in  that  utmost  effort  of  their  science  — 
the  wig  —  we  mean  the  upstart  sham  so 
staled.  Was  there  ever  such  a  hideous,  arti- 
ficial, ^entish-looking  thine  as  the  George- tl)o 
Fourthian  peruke  —  "half  in  storm,  half  in 
calm  —  patted  down  over  the  left  temple,  like 
a  frothy  cup  one  blows  on  to  cool  it  f"  —  Its 
painfully  white  net  parting,  and  its  painfUlly 
tight  little  curls,  haunt  us.  We  scarcely  ever 
see  that  type  now  in  its  full  original  horror  — 
but  bad  is  the  best.  It  seems,  at  first  thought, 
very  odd  that  thev  cannot  make  a  decent  imi- 
tation  of  a  head  of  hair.  People  ibr^  old 
letters,  even  to  the  imitation  of  the  stains  of 
time  and  the  fading  of  the  ink ;  they  copy  a 
flower  until  it  will  well-nigh  entice  a  bee  ;  Due 
who  ever  failed  to  discover  a  wig  on  the  in- 
stant ?  Its  nasty,  hard  scalp-line  against  tlie 
forehead  gives  a  positive  shock  to  any  person 
possessing  nervous  susceptibility.  Surely 
something  might  be  done.  Nothing  can  ever 
be  expected,  however,  to  come  (^uite  up  to  that 
beautiful  setting  on  of  the  hair  which  nature 
shows  us  ;  for,  as  a  writer  in  a  former  number 
of  this  Review  says  —  and  we  may  be  allowed 
to  add,  says  beautifully  —  because  the  pen  is 
now  well  known  to  have  been  held  by  femi- 
nine fingers  — 

It  is  the  exquisite  line  along  the  roots  of  tlie 
hair  —  the  graceful  undulations  of  the  shores  of 
the  head,  thus  given  to  sight,  with  which  we  are 
fascinated.  Here  the  skin  is  invariably  found 
finer,  and  the  color  tenderer,  than  any  other  part 
of  the  human  &ce  —  like  the  smooth,  pure  sands, 
where  the  tule  has  just  retired.* 

Again,  art  can  never  match  even  the  color  of 
the  hair  to  the  complexion  and  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  individual.  Did  any  one  ever  see 
a  man  with  a  head  of  hair  of  his  own  growing 
that  did  not  suit  him?  On  the  other  hand, 
was  there  ever  seen  a  wig  that  seemed  a  par^ 
of  the  man  1  The  infinite  variety  of  Nature  in 
managing  the  coiffure  is  unapproachable.  One 
man's  hair  she  tosses  up  in  a  sea  of  ourls ; 
another's  she  smoothes  down  to  the  meekness 
of  a  maid's  ;  a  third's  she  flames  up,  like  a 
conflagration ;  a  fourth's  sbe^  seems  to  have 
crystallized,  each  hair  thwarting  and  crossing 
its  neighbor,  like  a  mass  of  neecues ;  to  a  fifth 
she  imparts  that  sweet  and  graceful  flow 
which  F.  Grant  and  all  other  feelins  painterp 
do  their  best  to  copy.  In  color  and  texture^ 
ag^in,  she  is  equally  excellent;  each  flesh* 

*  See  EMayi  by  the  Aathoreii  of  Letters  froii 
the  Bftltio,  lately  oollooted  u  Rgoding/or  the  Rait, 
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tint  has  its  agreeing  shade  and  character  of 
hair,  which  if  a  man  departs  from,  he  disguises 
himself.  What  a  standing  protest  is  the 
sandy  whisker  to  the  glossy  black  peruke  ! 
Again,  how  contradictory  and  withered  a  worn 
old  face  looks,  whose  shaggy  white  eyebrows 
are  crowned  by  chestnut  curling  locks!  It 
reminds  us  of  a  style  of  drawing  in  yogue  with 
ladies  some  years  since,  in  which  a  bright 
colored  haymtJcer  is  seen  at  work  in  a  cold, 
blacklead  pencil  landscape. 

Of  the  modem  beard  and  whisker  we  desire 
to  write  respectfully.  A  mutton  chop  seems 
to  have  suggested  the  form  of  the  suostantial 
British  whisker.  Out  of  this  simple  design 
countless  yarieties  of  forms  haye  arisen.  How 
baye  they  arisen  ?  Can  any  one  giye  an  ac- 
count of  his  own  whiskers  from  their  birth 
upwards?  To  our  mind  there  is  nothing 
more  mysterious  than  the  growth  of  this 
inanly  appendage.  Did  any  Tar-seeing  youth 
deliberately  design  his  own  whisker!  Was 
there  ever  known  a  hobbledehoy  who  saw 
**  a  great  future"  in  his  silken  down,  and  de- 
termined to  train  it  in  the  way  it  should  go  ? 
We  think  not.  British  whiskers,  in  truth, 
have  grown  up  like  all  the  great  institutions 
of  the  country,  noiselessly  and  persistently  — 
an  outward  expression,  as  the  Germans  would 
say,  of  the  inner  life  of  the  people  ;  the  gen- 
eral idea  allowing  of  infinite  variety  according 
to  the  individuality  of  the  wearer.  Let  us 
take  the  next  half-dozen  men  passing  by  the 
window  as  we  write.  The  first  has  his  whis- 
kers tucked  into  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  as 
though  he  were  holding  them  up  with  his 
teeth.  The  second  whisker  that  we  descry 
has  wandered  into  the  middle  of  the  cheek, 
and  there  stopped  as  though  it  did  not  know 
where  to  go  to,  like  a  youth  who  has  ventured 
oat  into  the  middle  of  a  ball-room  with  all  eyes 
upon  him.  Yonder  bunch  of  bristles  (No.  3) 
twists  the  contrary  way  under  the  owner's 
ear ;  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  tell  why 
it  retrograded  so.  That  fourth  citizen  with 
the  vast  Pacific  of  a  face  has  little  whiskers 
which  seem  to  have  stopped  short  after  two 
inches  of  voyage,  as  though  aghast  at  the 
prospect  of  havingto  double  such  a  Cape 
Mora  of  a  chin.  We  perceive  coming  a  tre- 
mendous pair,  running  over  the  shirt<x)llar  in 
luxuriant  profusion.  Yet  we  see  as  the  colonel 
or  genemf  takes  off  his  hat  to  that  lady  that 
he  IS  quite  bald  —  those  whiskers  are,  in  fact, 
nothing  but  a  tremendous  landslip  from  the 
Tefceran^s  head ! 

Even  in  Europe,  some  skins  seem  to  have 
no  power  of  producing  hair  at  all.  Dork, 
thioK-oomplexioned  people  are  frequently  quite 
destitute  of  either  beard  or  whisker,  and 
Nature  now  and  then,  as  if  to  restore  the 
balance,  produces  a  hairy^  woman.  A  charm- 
ing example  was  exhibiting  a  short  time  since 
in  town.    The  description  she  gives  of  herself 


in  every  particular  we  will  not  back,  but  here 
it  is  from  the  printed  bill :  — 

The  public  is  most  respectfully  informed  that 
Mad.  FoRTUNNE,  one  of  the  most  curious  phe- 
nomenons  which  ever  appeared  in  Europe,  has 
arrived  in  London,  in  the  person  of  a  young 
woman,  21  years  of  age,  whose  fiioe,  which  is  of 
an  extraordinary  whiteness,  is  surrounded  by  a 
beard  as  block  as  jet,  about  four  inches  in  length. 
The  beard  is  as  thick  and  bushy  as  that  of  any 
man.  The  young  lady  is  a  native  of  Geneva,  in 
Switzerland,  and  has  received  a  most  brillLuit 
education.  She  speaks  French  fluently,  and  will 
answer  all  the  questions  that  may  be  addressed 
to  her.  Her  beard,  which  reaches  from  one  eye 
to  the  other,  perfectly  encircles  the  face,  forming 
the  most  surprising  contrast,  but  without  im- 
pairing its  beauty.  Her  bust  is  most  finely 
formed,  and  leaves  not  the  least  doubt  as  to  her 
sex.  She  will  approach  all  the  persons  who  may 
honor  her  with  their  presence,  and  give  an  ao- 
count  of  her  origin  and  birth,  and  explain  the 
motives  which  induced  her  to  quit  her  country. 
Everybody  will  also  be  allowed  to  touch  her 
beard,  so  as  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  perfectly 
naturaL 

The  beard  was  certainly  a  most  glurioos 
specimen,  and  shamed  any  man's  that  we  have 
ever  seen. 

Of  the  expression  of  hair  —  could  we  jtrtss 
for  the  nonce  a  quill  from  Esthonia — much 
might  be  well  and  edifyingly  said.  The 
Greeks,  with  their  usual  subtilty  in  reading 
Nature,  and  interpreting  her  in  their  works  of 
Art,  have  distinguished  their  gods  by  the 
variations  of  this  excrescence.  Tlius  the  huir 
of  the  Phidian  Jove  in  the  Vatican,  which  riaes 
in  spouts  as  it  were  from  the  forehead,  and 
then  falls  in  wavy  curls,  is  like  tiie  mane  of  the 
lion,  most  majestic  and  imperial  in  appearance. 
The  crisp  curls  of  Hercules  again  remind  us  of 
the  short  locks  between  the  lioms  of  the 
indomitable^  bull ;  whilst  the  hair  of  Neptune 
falls  down  wet  and  dank  like  his  own  seaweed. 
The  beautiful  flowing  locks  of  Apollo,  full 
and  free,  represent  perpetual  youth ;  and  the 

gentle,  vagrant,  bewitching  tresses  of  Venus 
enote  most  clearly  her  peculiar  characteristics 
and  claims  as  a  divinity  of  Olympus.  What 
gives  the  loose  and  wanton  air  to  the  portraits 
m  Charles  11.  *s  bedchamber  at  Hampton 
Court?  Duchess  and  Countess  sweep  alone 
the  canvas  with  all  the  dignity  that  Lefy  could 
flatter  them  with ;  but  on  the  disordered  curls 
and  the  forehead  fringed  with  love-locks 
Cyprian  is  plainly  written.  Even  Nell  Gwyn, 
re  tiled  into  the  deep  shade  of  the  aloove, 
beckons  us  with  her  sweet  soft  redundance 
of  ringlets.  But  too  well  woman  knows  the 
power  Venus  has  endowed  her  with  in  this 
silken  lasso : — 

• 

Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  ensnare. 
And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair. 
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In  the  rougher  sex  the  temper  and  dispoeition 
are  more  apparent  from  the  set  of  the  hair 
than  in  woman,  because,  as  already  observed, 
they  allow  it  to  follow  more  the  arrangement 
of  nature.  Curly  hair  bespeaks  the  sanguine 
temperament,  lank  hair  the  phlegmatic.  Poets 
for  the  most  part,  we  believe,  have  had  curly 
hair — though  our  own  a^e  has  exhibited  some 
notable  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Physiology 
has  not  yet  decided  upon  what  the  curl  is 
dependent,  but  we  feel  satisfied  it  arises  from 
a  fattening  of  one  side  of  the  hair  more  than 
the  other. 

So  well  do  people  understand  the  character 
as  ex{)re8sed  bv  the  hair  and  its  management, 
that  it  is  usea  as  a  kind  of  index.  Commer- 
cial ideas  are  very  exact  respecting  it.  What 
chance  would  a  gentleman  with  a  moustache 
liave  of  getting  a  situation  in  a  bank?  Even 
too  much  whisker  is  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picion. A  clean  shave  is  usually,  as  the  world 
goes,  expected  in  persons  aspiring  to  any  post 
of  serious  trust.  We  confess  that  few  mon- 
strosities in  this  line  affect  us  more  dismallv 
than  the  combination  of  dandy  faooris  witn 
the,  however  reduced,  peruke  of  Brother 
Briefless  or  Brother  Hardup.  It  is  needless 
to  odd  that  anything  like  hirsute  luxuriance 
about  a  sacerdotal  physiognomy  is  offensive  to 
every  orthodox  admirer  of  the  via  media  —  to 
all  the  Anglican  community,  it  Is  probable, 
excepting  some  inveterate  embroideresses  of 
red  and  blue  altar-cloths  and  tall  curates' 
slippers. 

From  the  Atheasoum. 

Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  WeUingUm, 
By  Alfred  Tennyson,  Poet-Laureate.  A 
Mew  edition.     |iloxon. 

Mr.  Tennyson  has  suflered  from  the  severity 
of  the  critics  in  their  remarks  on  the  first 
hasty  edition  of  his  laureate  lyric  to  the 
memory  of  the  *'  Great  Duke ;"  and,  as  we 
had  the  means  of  informing  our  readers  in 
our  own  view  of  the  *'  Ode  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  do,  he  has  subjected  his  work  to 
a  thorough  revision,  and  sought  to  make  it 
more  worthy  at  once  of  himself  and  of  his 
subject.  The  poem  in  its  amended  state  has 
much  of  that  finish  which  the  writer  had  not 
time  in  the  pressure  of  thd  immediate  occasion 
to  communicate  to  the  original  draft.  In 
this  issue  not  only  are  there  many  passages 
added  of  great  power  and  beauty,  but  such 
minute  corrections  are  introduced  into  single 
lines  as  amount  nearly  to  recomposition.  AH 
this  may  seem  strange  to  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  look  on  poetry  as  an  inspiration 
rather  than  an  art ;  but  to  the  better  instruct- 
ed it  will  furnish  a  modem  instance  in  cbr- 
loboration  of  the  Horatian  maxim,  that  time 
and  leisure  are  essential  to  the  production  of 
a  perfect  poem.    The  comparative  failure  of 


Mr.  Tennyson's  first  sketch  is,  moreover,  one 
of  the  penalties  of  the  Laureateship.  The 
mind  of  the  free  poet,  who  has  been  privileged 
to  act  on  the  pure  impulse  of  his  will,  must 
need  feel  an  inauspicious  constraint  when 
urged  to  its  office  by  the  prescription  of  an . 
external  occasion  —  and  will  be  perplexed 
by  the  presence  of  a  necessity  which  is  not 
that  of  its  own  inspiration.  The  Muse  is  a 
spirit  who  will  not  be  compelled ;  and  Mr. 
Tennyson  has  found  his  profit  in  waiting  till 
she  was  ready  to  lend  him  her  wiiliug  aid  in 
the  task  of  revision. 

It  would  require  an  extensive  collation  of 
passages  to  point  out  the  minute  corrections 
to  be  found  in  this  new  edition  —  and  much 
remark  aad  analysis  touching  the  effect  of 
diction  on  the  mind  to  measure  their  precise 
propriety ;  — but  the  reader  who  has  no  wish 
to  be  too  metaphysical  may  practically  put 
himself  into  the  way  of  judging  of  the  matter 
by  re-perusing  the  poem  in  its  present  shape, 
and  consciously  remarking  the  different  im- 
pressions which  it  makes,  though  in  substance 
it  is  the  same  poem.  There  are  a  complete- 
ness and  compactness,  produced  by  what  is 
added  and  what  is  subtracted,  that  satisfy  and 
fill  the  imagination  with  a  sense  of  harmony 
that  was  previously  wanting.  In  some  cases 
there  are  a  proportion  and  an  artistic  reserve 
indicated  in  the  change  of  a  mere  epithet 
which  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  to 
the  feeling.  Thus,  in  the  fifth  line  of  the  first 
Ode,  there  was  the  phrase  — 

When  laureUgarlanded  heroes  falL 

The  compound  epithet  was  injurious  to  the 
simplicity  proper  to  an  exordium,  and  inju- 
diciously anticipated  the  decorations  befitting 
the  body  of  the  poem.  IMr.  Tennyson,  there- 
fore, now  prints  the  line  in  question  and 
its  two  predecessors  and  successors  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Let  us  bury  the  Great  Duke 

To  the  noise  of  the  mourning  of  a  mighty  nation, 

Mourning  when  their  leaders  fall. 

Warriors  carry  the  warrior's  pall, 

And  sorrow  darkens  hamlet  and  halL 

In  the  next  stanza  the  poet  supplies  an 
omission  in  the  first  draft —  that  of  tne  place 
of  the  hero's  death  :  — 

Where  shall  we  lay  the  man  whom  we  deplore  ? 

He  died  on  fValmer^e  lonely  shore. 

But  here,  in  streaming  London's  central  roar. 

Let  the  sound  of  those  he  wrought  for. 

And  the  feet  of  those  he  fought  for. 

Echo  round  his  bones  for  evermore. 

—  The  contrast  between  the  quiet  of  the  one 
spot  and  the  noise  of  the  other,  is  full  of  sug- 
gested significance.  The  soul  of  the  duke, 
nke  that  of  Coriolanus,  was  familiar  in  life 
with  the  stir  and  bustle  of  numbers  in  oompe- 
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iition  —  00  let  it  be  with  him  in  his  death  ! 
"  Ilark !  the  trumpets.  These  are  the  ushers 
of  Marcius ;  before  him  ho  carries  noise,  and 
behind  him  he  leaves  tears.*'  There  is  a 
feeling  finely  appropriate  and  full  of  the  true 
warlike  sentiment  in  the  lines  above  cited, 
and  which  the  two  verses  now  introduced,  and 
distinguished  in  our  quotations  bj  italics,  serve 
more  fully  to  develop. 

The  great  difficulty  experienced  by  Mr. 
Tennjson  in  this  laureate  Ode  has  evidently 
lain  in  his  desice  to  penetrate  through  the 
martial  symbols  to  the  moral  meaning  of  the 
duke's  life.  It  is  with  manifest  unwillingness 
that  he  touches  on  the  politic&l  difibrenoes 
and  the  battle-fields  with  which  the  dnke*s 
memory  is  associated.  He  would  transcend 
these,  or  else  treat  them  as  types  of  the  spir- 
itual, and  lose  thom  in  the  radiance  of  wnat 
they  Bym])oli2sod.  War  is  alien,  indeed,  to 
the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  age.  Its  very 
glories  are  like  the  '*  fine  gold'*  that  has 
*' become  dim," — and  no  longer  dazzle  the 
popular  mind  as  they  did.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Tennyson  interpreted  them  all  by  the  one 
large  term  **  duty,*'  in  the  light  of  which  a 
public  lesson  may  be  learnt,  and  the  duke's 
example  may  prove  the  guiding  star  to  any 
man  nowever  peacefully  disposed.  This,  in 
fiict,  has  been  so  generally  felc,  that  the 
lesson  has  been  dwelt  on  to  satiety.  By  Mr. 
Tennyson  it  has  been  made  the  theme  of  one 
of  tfa«  most  brilliant  passages  in  bis  Ode  — 
which  we  cited  in  our  former  article.  To 
that  passage  are  now  added  the  following 
lines:  — 

Such  was  he  ;  his  work  is  done  ; 

Bat  while  the  races  of  mankind  endure. 

Let  his  great  example  stand 

Colossal,  seen  of  every  land. 

And  keep  the  soldier  firm,  the  statesman  pure  ; 

Till  in  ail  lands  and  throagh  all  human  story 

The  path  of  duty  be  the  way  to  glory. 

Mr.  Tennyson  seems  now,  however,  to  have 
Alt  that  he  had  dwelt  too  exclusively  on  the 
moral  pliases  of  the  duke's  character  ;  and  he 
hss  supplied  an  additional  number  of  refer- 
ences to  the  soldier-life  of  the  departed 
warrior.    He  now  reminds  us  that 

Ko  more  in  soldier  fashion  will  he  greet 
With  lifted  hand  the  gazer  in  the  street ; 

—  and  in  the  apostrophe  to  the  shade  of 
NeUon,  he  adds  to  the  allusions  to  the  duke's 
victories  the  following :  — 

And  underneath  a  nearer  sun. 
Warring  on  a  later  day. 
Bound  affrighted  Lisbon  drew 
¥he  treble  works,  the  vast  designs 
Of  his  labored  rampart-lines. 
Where  he  greatly  stood  at  bay, 
Whence  he  issucil  forth  anew. 
And  ever  great  and  greater  grew. 


Beating  from  the  wasted  vines 
Back  to  France  her  banded  swarms. 

This  word  "banded"  was  ** bandit"  in 
the  former  copy.  The  alteration  is  a  judi- 
cious one. 

In  the  following  citation,  the  lines  ip 
italics  are  additions  or  emendations :  — 

A  people's  voioe  !  we  are  a  people  yet. 
Though  all  men  else  their  nobler  dreams  forget, 
Confiised  by  brainless  mobs  and  lawless  Powers  ; 
Thank  Him.  who  isled  ut  here,*and  roughly  set 
Hi*  Saxon  in  blown  teOrS  and  atprming  dioweru. 
We  have  a  voice,  with  which  to  pay  the  debt 
Of  boundless  reverence  and  regret 
To  those  great  men  who  fought,  and  kept  it  ours. 
And  kept  it  ours,  O  God,  from  brute  control ; 
0  Statesmen,  guard  us,  guard  the  eye,  the  soul 
Of  Europe,  keep  our  noble  England  whole, 
And  save  the  one  true  seed  of  freedom  sown 
Betwixt  a  people  and  their  ancient  throne, 
Tha^  sober  freedom  out  of  which  there  springs 
Our  loyal  passion  for  our  temperate  kings  ;  . 
For,  saving  that,  ye  help  to  save  mankind 
Till  publio  wrong  be  crumbled  into  dust, 
Jind  drill  the  raw  world/or  the  march  of  mind^ 
Till  crowds  be  sane  and  crowns  be  just ; 
But  wink  no  more  in  slothful  overtrusL 
Remember  him  who  led  your  hosts  ; 
Revere  his  warning  ;  guard  your  coasts  ; 
Your  cannons  moulder  on  the  seaward  tt>all ; 
His  voioe  is  silent  in  your  counciUhall 
Forever  ;  and  whatever  tempests  lour 
Forever  silent ;  even  if  they  broke 
In  thunder,  silent ;  yet  remember  all 
He  spoke  among  you,  and  the  Man  who  spoke  ; 
Who  never  sold  the  truth  to  serve  the  hour. 
Nor  paltered  with  Eternal  God  for  power  ; 
Whose  life  was  work,  whose  language  rife 
With  rugged  maxiuis  hewn  from  life ; 
Whose  eighty  winters  freeze  with  one  rebuke. 
All  great  self-seekers  trampling  on  the  right ; 
Truth-teller  was  our  England's  Alfred  named  ; 
Truth-lover  was  our  English  Duke  ; 
Whatever  record  leap  to  light 
He  never  shall  be  shamed. 

From  this  section  lines  have  been  also 
omitted  —  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  distin- 
guish the  rejected.  Altogether  this  strophe 
of  the  Ode  is  decidedly  improved  in  its  effect. 
It  has  gained  power  by  compression  as  well 
as  by  dilation. 

We  will  point  out  another  additional  gem 
or  two  —  and  then  conclude.  They  occur 
in  the  last  strophe ;  —  we  have  italicized  the 
lines. 

We  revere,  and  while  we  hear 

ne  tides  of  Music^s  golden  sea 

Setting  toward  eternity. 

Lifted  up  in  heart  are  toe. 

Until  we  doubt  not  that  for  one  so  true 

There  must  be  other  nobler  work  to  do 

Than  when  he  fought  at  Waterloo, 

And  victor  he  must  ever  be. 

J'br  though  the  Oiant  Ages  heave  the  hill 

And  break  the  shore,  and  evermore 

JUoAps  wul  breaks  and  work  their  will  / 
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Though  worlds  on  worldg  in  myriad  myriads  roll 

Bound  us,  each  with  different  powers, 

And  other  forms  of  life  than  ours. 

What  know  we  greater  than  the  soul  ? 

On  Goi  and  Godlike  men  toe  build  our  truit. 

Husht  the  Dead  March  $ound$  in  the  people* s 

ean  ; 
The  dark  crowd  moves  ;  and  there  are  sobs  and 

tears  ; 
The  black  earth  yawns  ;  the  mortal  disappears  ; 
Ashes  to  ashes  f  dt^t  to  dust ; 
He  is  gone  who  seemed  so  great 

— It  will  be  obvious  to  the  critical  reader 
that  the  lines  in  italics  serve  to  develop  and 
illustrate  the  thought,  and  are  not  arbitrary 
extensions  of  the  original  matters. 

The  poem  as  it  now  stands  has  the  mature 
jtamp  of  tho  artist  upon  it.  There  are  yet  a 
few  things  which  we  should  have  liked  to  see 
removed  or  amended  :  — we  will  instance  the 
iujperfect  rhymes  commencing  the  sixth 
jitrophe  —  viz. ,  ♦  *  guest, "  *  *  priest, ' '  *  *  rest. " 
This  dissonance  might  have  been  avoided  bv 
an  additional  verse  rhyming  to  "  priest.  ' 
Standing  where  it  does,  at  the  c^immence- 
jnent  of  the  JBnest  section  of  the  poem,  the 
triplet  in  question  is  offensive.  It  i.8,  besides, 
tlie  only  instance  of  poetic  license  thus 
abused ;  and  as  it  may  be  easily  remedied, 
we  hope  to  see  the  requisite  line  added  in  the 
next  edition. 


Vrom  tbe  Critic. 

The  Messrs.  Clark,  of  Edinbui^h,  deter- 
mined to  maintain  the  high  reputation  of 
their  •*  Foreign  Theological  Lilmiry,'*  have 
just  added  to  the  series  a  twenty-eighth  vol- 
ume, containing  A  General  HistoricO'Critical 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament^  by  H.  A. 
Ch.  Ilavernick,  late  Teacher  of  Theology 
in  tho  Univcrsitjjr  of  Konigsberg,  translated 
from  the  German  by  William  Lindsay  Alex- 
ander, D.D.  This  work  of  Professor  Ilavernick, 
an  orthodox  German  divine,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  that  have  been  recently  pub- 
lished on  the  subject  of  Old. Testament  criti- 
cism. The  second  and  third  chapters  espec- 
ially, which  treat  of  the  original  tankages  of 
tho  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  ol  the  his- 
tory of  the  tekt,  deserve  notice,  as  containing 
much  information  which  the  mere  English 
reader  would  not  find  elsewhere.  Indeed,  the 
whole  is  the  production  of  a  learned  and  ear- 
nest scholar.  In  some  parts,  however,  it  liv- 
bors  under  the  disadvantage  of  obscurity.  Of 
this  and  other  drawbacks  the  able  translator, 
while  he  commends  the  work  as  a  whole, 
complains  in  the  folbwing  terms  :  —  ^*  It  is 
not,  indeed,  free  from  defects.  The  translator 
feels  himself  at  liberty  to  acknowledge  that  on 
•evenU  points  Dr.  Havemick  fans  failed  to 
carry  conviction  to  his  mind  ;  that  his  concla- 
•ioQS  are  not  always  such  as  his  promises 


seem  to  justify,  at  least  to  the  full  extent ; 
that  not  unfrequently  be  has  fallen  under  the 
charge  of  obscurity  and  vagueness  both  of 
thought  and  expression ;  that  sometimes  hifl 
ponderous  learning  rather  encumbers  than 
aids  bis  reasonings ;  and  that  now  and  then 
he  has  misapprehended  the  point  of  an  op- 
ponent's argument,  or  has  tried  to  turn  \t 
aside  by  what  is  irrelevant.  But,  atler 
every  ^deduction  is  made  that  can  be  justly 
made  on  the  score  of  such  deficiencies,  thci 
work,  be  is  persuaded,  will  commend  itself 
to  literate  theologians  as  one  of  the  most  valu> 
able  contributions  which  Germany  has  fur- 
nished to  Biblical  Criticism  and  Isagogie.*' 
A  tnuislator  must  be  both  very  conscientious, 
and  have  great  confidence  in  the  merits  of  hie 
author,  when  he  thus  ventures  to  call  atten- 
tion to  his  defects.  The  charge  of  obscurity  is 
one  that  has  been  bh>ught  against  Dr.  Haver- 
nick  even  by  his  own  ooun(a*ymen,  and  we 
are  therefore  bound  to  express  to  Dr.  Alexan- 
der all  the  more  thanks  for  the  pains  he  must 
have  taken  to  present  us  with  this  translation. 
Another  noticeable  importation  from  Germa- 
ny is  TAe  Lord*  s  Day,  by  E.  W.  Uengstenberg, 
Doctor  and  Professor  of  Theology  at  Berlin, 
translated  by  James  Martin,  B.A.,  of  Lym* 
ington.  The  Sabbath  Observance  question  it 
one  upon  which  enlightened  English  readers 
must  feel  that  it  is  not  indifferent  to  know 
what  is  the  opinion  of  our  continental  Prot- 
estant brethren,  and  especially  of  such  a  man 
as  Professor  Ilengstenbere,  who,  now  that  we 
have  lost  the  illustrious  Neander,  may  be  re* 
garded  as  the  chief  expositor  of  German  09- 
thodoxy.  The  present  treatise  is  divided  into 
three  ports,  in  the  first  of  which  the  author 
treats  of ''  Tho  Old  Testament. ;  its  Letter  and 
Spirit,*'  and  in  the  second  of  *<  The  Sabbath 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  Sunday  of  Christians  ; 
containing  —  I.  A  history  of  opinions  on 
the  connexion  between  the  Sabbath  and  Sun- 
day. II.  Investigation  oftlie  connexion  between 
the  Sabbath  and  Sunday.*'  Part  III.  con- 
tains **  Remedial  Efforts  examined."  The 
doctrine  of  the  strict  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath, as  it  prevails  in  this  country  and  Amer- 
ica, has  of  hite  obtained  many  advocates  in 
Germany,  and  the  year  1850  stands  espociallv 
marked  for  the  zeal  and  energy  with  which 
those  advocates  sought  to  bring  the  Subject 
before  their  countrymen.  **  Societies  were 
formed,  prizes  offered,  a  periodical  started,  and 
a  large  number  of  publications  issued  and  put 
in  circulation,"  all  with  a  view  to  enforce  the 
Enelish,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Puri- 
tanical doctrine  of  the  Sabbath.  Professor 
Hengstenberg,  not  entirely  disapproving  of 
these  efforts,  at  the  same  time  sees  a  danger 
in  such  enthusiasm  being  carried  too  far,  and 
at  last  landing  its  authors  in  a  Pharisaic  form- 
alism. In  tnis,  as  everything,  therefiH'o,  he 
wishes  to  eonsult  the  iloly  Scriptures,  in 
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which  he  finds  nothing  to  authorize  the  view 
of  the  conversion  of  toe  Jewish  Sabbath  into 
the  Christian  Sunday.  Antiquity  also  is 
against  such  a  view  ot  the  question.  *'  This 
opinion  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  has  been 
limply  trdnsferred  to  the  Sunday  was  entirely 
unknown  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity. 
So  much  80,  that  it  is  never  even  discussed  ; 
whilst  the  opposite  opinion  is  always  men- 
tioned, without  an^  appearance  of  partiality, 
as  that  which  universally  prevailed."  In 
confirmation  of  this  he  quotes  the  evidence 
of  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Irenseus,  Augus- 
tine, Jerome,  Bede,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
others  successively,  down  to  the  time  of  the 
German  Reformation,  when  he  shows  that 
both  the  great  Luther  and  the  pious  Melano- 
thon  were  entirely  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  identitv  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  the 
Christian  Sunday.  ''The  opinion  that  the 
Sabbath  was  transferred  to  the  Sunday  was 
first  broached  in  its  perfect  form,  and  with  all 
its  consequences,  in  the  controversy  which 
was  caiTied  on  in  England  between  the  Epis- 
copalians and  Presbyterians.  .  .  .  The  Pres- 
byterians maintained  that  the  fourth  com- 
mandment was  a  perpetual  one,  binding  upon 
all  ages,  and  that  the  difference  between  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  consisted  solely  in 
this,  that  at  the  command  of  God,  given 
through  the  Apostles,  the  first  day  of  the 
week  was  substituted  for  the  seventh."  The 
writer^s  own  opinion  may  be  partly  gathered 
from  the  following  sentences :  **  On  what 
then  is  our  duty  founded,  to  select  Sunday  as 
the  day  to  be  observed,  since,  as  we  nave 
shown,  we  cannot  dispense  with  a  fixed 
and  regularly  returning  period,  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  God?  We  reply, 
in  the  first  place,  on  the  same  feeling  which 
first  dictated  that  selection.  This  reason 
must  have  the  same  force  as  ever,  since  Christ 
is  still  the  same  Saviour,  and  his  resurrection, 
the  climax  of , his  whole  work  of  redemption, 
must  have  the  same  importance  for  us,  as  for 
those  who  saw  him,  when  risen,  with  their 
bodily  eyes,"&c.  In  his  anxiety  to  avoid 
what  he  calls  *'  one-eidedness,  extreme  views, 
.and  the  splitting  of  hairs,"  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  from  him,  in  brief,  any  decided  opin- 
ion on  the  subject.  From  a  perusal  of  the 
entire  work,  however,  it  may  be  gathered 
that  he  is  rather  opposed  to  than  mvorable 
towards  the  introduction  into  Germany  of  the 
English  doctrine  of  Sabbath  observance.  As 
a  summary  of  the  argument  on  both  sides. 
Dr.  Ueng0tenberg*6  treatise  is  highly  valu- 
able, and  as  such  we  commend  it  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers. 

The  Coming  Struggle  with  Rome^  not  BeUg- 
ious  but  Political ;  an  Americanos  Word  of 
WafTiing  to  the  English  People,  by  Pierce 
Connelly,  M.  A.,  is  a  pamphlet  of  stirring  in^ 


terest,  as  may  at  once  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  already  reached  a  sixth  edition. 
Commencing  with  a  narrative  of  a  private 
wrong  whicn  he  sustained  at  the  hands  of  the 
Romish  priesthood,  namely,  the  removal  of 
his  wife  from  his  protection,  and  his  being 
denied  all  intercourse  with  her  —  a  matter 
which  our  readers  will  recollect  formed  the 
subject  of  a  public  trial,  and  in  which  Mr. 
Connelly  obtained  no  redress  —  the  writer 
proceeds  to  call  attention  to  the  various  in- 
fringements of  the  Church  of  Rome  upon  the 
liberties  of  Englishmen  generally,  and  warns 
them  that  what  he  has  himself  suffered  is  only 
an  evidence  of  a  wide-spread  and  deeply- 
rooted  conspiracy  to  crush,  not  only  our  re- 
ligious freedom,  but  our  oivil  and  political 
institutions.  Mr.  Connelly  writes  with  con- 
siderable vigor ;  but  he  is  too  much  of  an 
alarmist.  We  do  not  dread  all  the  fearful 
consequences  of  the  Emancipation  Act,  as  set 
forth  by  him,  and  we  believe  that  England  is 
still  great  enough  and  wise  enongh  to  guard 
against  the  machinations  of  Italian  cardinals 
and  Irish  priests.  With  Mr.  Connellv^s  pri- 
vate griefs  we  sympathize  heartily,  and,  with- 
out Ming  learned  in  the  law,  consider  it  a 
great  ha^ship  that  be  should  not  before  this 
time  have  obtained  redress. 


The  Working  Man^s  Way  in  the  World; 
being  the  Autobiography  of  a  Journeyman  Print- 
er.   Reprinted  in  New  York. 

Except  the  '*  Services"  and  the  police  Ibroe, 
perhaps  few  callings  exhibit  so  much  intelli- 
gence, spirit,  and  character  among  the  mass  of 
their  followers,  as  printers.  And  this  autobiog- 
raphy of  a  journeyman  printer  displays  a  good 
deal  of  those  qualities  in  himself,  or  in  the  per- 
sons of  some  natural  mark  he  encountered  dur- 
ing a  busy  life  employed  in  London,  the  country, 
and  at  Paris.  For  he  was  engaged  as  a  com- 
positor in  a  Parisian  office,  which  printed  the 
once  celebrated  piratical  editions  of  English  new 
books  ;  he  witnessed  the  Revolution  of  1880 ; 
and  on  his  return  he  took  part  as  a  volunteer 
"special**  in  opposing  the  Bristol  riot  When 
the  interest  of  a  work  depends  upon  its  facts,  the 
guarantee  of  a  name  is  desirable  ;  but  we  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this  auto- 
biography. The  incidents  are  probable,  in  fact, 
common  ;  and  the  persons  such  as  are  met  with 
every  day,  besides  bearing  a  strong  look  of  like- 
ness. When  the  autobiographer  passes  beyond 
the  individual  and  attempts  to  generalize  —  as 
in  his  later  sketches,  such  as  the  "  Reader,'*  and 
especially  the  "Overseer," — he  falls  into  the 
wordiness  and  effi>rt  of  magazine-writing  ;  and 
in  the  more  particular  parts,  he  sometimes  en^ 
deavorsto  make  more  of  a  subject  than  it  will 
bear.  The  better  portions  of  the  narrative  pos- 
sess a  naturalness  and  reality  akin  to  the  anto- 
biography  of  Franklin.  The  book  was  originally 
published  in  TaiVu  Magazine,  and  it  merited 
republication.  —  Spectator, 
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From  Ohamben'  JournaL 
THE  LIBSRIAN  blacksmith. 

Was  there  ever  a  person  like  Mrs.  Stowe's 
Uncle  Tom  in  actual  existence?  What  we 
want  to  know  is,  whether  an  individnal  bom 
in  slavery,  and  bred  under  4;h6  degrading  and 
stupefvins  influences  of  that  condition,  could 
possibly  be  so  admirable  in  character,  so 
meek  and  yet  so  firm^  so  amiable,  so  conscien- 
tious, and  so  intelligently  pious  as  that  won- 
derful hero  of  romance  is  represented  to  have 
been  ?  Some  eminent  critics  have  boldly  as- 
serted that  the  character  is  an  impossible 
one.  Even  Mrs.  Stowe  herself  seems  to  have 
been  sensible  of  the  obiection,  and  willing  to 
admit  its  truth;  for  she  declares,  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  makes  Arthur  St. 
Cluir  aflSrm,*that  a  slave  like  Uncle  Tom  is  a 
*"*  mural  miracle."  Such  an  admission  might 
lead  one  to  believe  that  the  lady^s  genius  is 
more  powerful  than  her  reasoning  faculty. 
It  overmasters  her ;  and,  like  a  prophetess  of 
old,  she  utters  higher  truths  than  she  can  fully 
comprehend.    But  the  reader  shall  judge. 

Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  Uncle  Tom  had 
been  depicted  as  not  only  excellent  in  every 
moral  ouality,  but  also  a  man  of  strong  intel- 
lect and  great  learning ;  suppose  that  ne  had 
been  represented  as  acquiring,  by  his  unaided 
exertions,  not  only  the  common  elements  of 
education,  but  .a  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  even  some  acquaintance  with  He- 
brew, and  as  exciting,  by  his  theologiosd  dis- 
quisitions, the  admiration  of  a  large  assembly 
of  clergymen  :  here  would  have  been  an  in- 
tellectual prodigy,  combined  with  the  "  moral 
miracle."  Mrs.  Stovre  would  evidently  not 
have  ventured  upon  such  a  delineation ;  and 
if  she  had,  the  critics  would  nnanimously 
have  scouted  it  as  outraging  the  utmost  bounds 
of  the  natural  and  probable.  A  vmter  of  fic- 
tion must  keep  within  these  bounds,  and  the 
lady  has  probably  gone  as  far  as  the  limits  of 
art  would  allow  her.  But  truth  is  privileged, 
and  acknowledges  no  such  artistioal  restric- 
tions. It  is  quite  true,  if  human  testimony 
is  to  be  believed,  that  such  a  moral  and  in- 
tellectual prodigy  as  has  just  been  described 
did  exist,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  scene 
of  Uncle  Tom^s  imaginary  adventures  and  suf- 
ferings. The  particulars  of  this  remarkable 
case,  as  thev  have  come  to  our  knowledge, 
may  be  briefly  told. 

About  six  years  a^o  a  narrative  appeared 
in  some  American  journals  which  excited  a 
good  deal  of  interest.  It  was  an  account  of 
*'  a  learned  black  blacksmith,"  or,  in  other 
words,  of  a  negro  slave,  who,  while  working 
as  a  mechanic,  had  managed  first  to  learn  to 
read  and  write  ;  then  to  acquire  a  considera- 
ble proficiency  in  the  classical  tongues  ;  and, 
finally,  to  commence  the  study  of  Hebrew. 
Indeed,  as  usually  happens  in  socl)  caset,  his 


attainments  were  at  first  exa<rgerated,  and  he 
was  represented  as  having  m^e  himself  ac^ 
quainteg  with  no  less  than  seven  languages, 
and  OS  thus  being  hardly  inferior  in  learning 
to  Elihu  Burritt  himself.  The  story  in  this 
form  attracted  the  attention  of  some  benevolent 
persons.  Inquiries  were  made ;  and  the  sim- 
ple truth,  divested  of  all  embellishment,  was 
found  to  be  sufficiently  extraordinary  to  awaken 
a  strong  feeling  in  kis  fuvor,  and  to  lead  to 
efibrts  which  resulted  in  his  liberation.  In 
the  year  1846,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  be- 
longing to  the  synod  of  Alabama,  sent  to  a 
religious  newspaper  of  New  Orleans  a  short 
biography  of  this  remarkable  slave.  From 
this  and  other  sources,  we  learn  that  Ellis, 
or,  as  he  subsequently  WTote  his  name,  Har- 
rison W.  Ellis,  was  bom  in  Pittsylvania 
County,  in  the  state  of  Virginia.  In  early 
life  he  **  was  removed"  from  that  place  to 
Tennessee;  but  whether  in  this  removal  he 
accompanied  his  old  master,  or  was  sold  to 
another,  is  not  stated.  At  the  age  of  nine 
years  he  formed  the  purpose  of  learning  to 
read,  principally  in  oitier  that  he  might  be 
able  to  peruse  the  Bible.  He  had  o&erved 
that  ministers,  in  preaching,  always  read 
from  the  Bible,  and  spoke  of  it  as  being  the 
Word  of  God ;  and  the  expression,  so  cus- 
tomary as  to  pass  without  notice  from  ordi- 
nary hearers,  made  a  strong  impression  upon 
his  mind.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn 
the  exact  methods  by  which  he  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  hb  purpose ;  but  all  his  biog- 
rapher tells  us  is,  that  in  despite  of  numer- 
ous obstacles,  such  as  would  have  deterred 
almost  any  one  else,  he  suooeeded  in  learning 
to  read,  and  afterwards  to  write.  When  he 
was  twenty-five  years  old  another  removal 
took  place.  This  time  he  was  transferred  to 
the  state  of  Alabama.  He  was  still  a  slave, 
laboring  at  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith,  of 
course  ror  bis  master^s  benefit.  A  thirst  for 
knowledge  had  been  awakened  in  his  mind ; 
and  after  reading  a  good  many  books,  prin- 
cipally on  religious  subjects,  he  was  led  to 
undertake  the  study  of  the  Latin  language. 
He  had  no  regular  instruction,  but  received, 
it  is  stated,  *'  some  little  assistance  from  one 
person  and  another,  as  a  casual  opportunity 
afforded  it." 

This  statement,  it  may  be  observed,  does 
not  altogether  harmonize  with  the  commonly 
received  opinion,  that  the  slaves  in  America 
are  purposely  kept  in  gross  ignorance,  and 
that  to  teach  one  to  read  is  treated  as  a  crim- 
inal offence.  The  fact  is,  that  such  prohib- 
itory and  penal  laws  really  exist,  and  that  a 
school  for  the  instruction  of  slaves  would  not 
be  tolerated;  but  the  efibrts  of  individual 
slaves  to  acquire  instruction,  either  from  one 
another  or  from  good-natured  whites,  are 
rarely  if  ever  interfered  with .  The  difficulties 
which  opposed  Ellis'  pursuit  of  knowledge 
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do  not  seem  to  hava  been  greater  than  a  poor 
laboring  man  would  have  Bad  to  encoanter  in 
most  parts  of  Europe  during  the  last  oenturj. 
What  excites  our  surprise  in  the  case  of  Ellist 
18  not  the  extent  of  nis  aoquirements,  or  the 
magnitude  of  the  obstacles  which  he  had  to 
overcome,  but  that  a  negro,  and  a  slaTe, 
should  thus  devote  himself  earnestly  to  intel- 
lectual pursuits.  The  negro  race  is  regarded 
by  some  as  naturally  deficient  in  mental  ca- 
pacity, and  a  slave  has  apparently  no  motive 
for  attempting  to  improve  his  mind.  It  does 
not  appear  that  Ellis  commenced  his  studies 
with  any  expectation  that  they  would  procure 
him  his  freedom,  or  in  any  way  ameliorate 
Ills 'Circumstances.  He  studied,  partly  that 
he  might  better  comprehend  his  Bibie,  and 
partly  for  the  mere  love  of  learning.  Having 
aoquired  some  knowledge  of  Latin,  he  after- 
wards undertook  the  study^f  Greek,  and  sub- 
sequently of  Hebrew.  In  liie  latter,  however, 
he  made  very  little  progress,  owine  to  the 
want  of  books  —  a  difficulty,  indeed,  which 
had  retarded  his  progress  throughout  his 
Jitudies.  **  It  cannot  be  said,"  observes  the 
clergyman  who  wrote  of  him  in  1846,  **  that 
he  is  a  finished  scholar  in  either  the  Latin  or 
Greek  languages.  He  has,  however,  aoquired 
such  a  knowlMlge  of  both,  as  to  be  able,  with- 
out any  assistancei  to  prosecute  his  studies  in 
them  to  any  leneth  he  may  wish.  His  ao- 
quaintance  with  his  own  tongue  is  such  as  to 
enable  him  to  speak  and  write  it  with  as 
much  propriety  as  is  common  amonc  educated 
men.  Wiiile  he  has  read  and  studied  some 
authors  on  natural  science,  moral  philosophy, 
and  the  like,  his  reading  has  been  oonnned 
for  the  most  part  to  religious  books.  D  wight, 
Dick,  and  Boston,  are  the  theological  writers 
with  whom  he  is  most  familiar." 

In  what  way  the  abilities  and  acquirements 
of  this  remarkable  slave  first  became  known 
does  not  appear.  It  may  be  presumed,  how- 
ever, that  some  Presbyikerian  minister  was 
induced  to  take  an  interest  in  him,  and  to 
bring  his  case  under  the  notice  of  the  ruling 
bodies  of  that  church,  as  it  appears  that  in 
the  year  already  mentioned  the  synods  of 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  combined  to* purchase 
his  freedom  and  that  of  his  fiimily,  with  the 
view  of  sending  them  to  Africa  under  the 
care  of  the  American  Board  of  Missions.  It 
was  intended  that  Ellis  should  be  ordained  as 
a  missionary,  and  with  this  view  he  was  in- 
teodnced  at  a  meetii^  of  the  presbytery  of 
Tuscaloosa  as  a  candidate  for  clerical  oraers. 
The  impression  he  made  is  thus  recorded  by 
the  writer  who  has  been  already  quoted,  and 
wiio  then  apparently  saw  him  for  the  first 
time  :  —  *<  I  oelieve  I  utter  the  sentiments 
of  the  whole  presbytery,  and  of  the  large 
assembly  present  at  his  examination,  when  I 
say,  that  lor  precision  on  the  details  of  relig- 
ious experience  —  for  sober,  rational  views  uf 


what  constitutes  a  call  to  the  ministiT  —  for 
sound,  consistent,  scriptural  views  of  the  lead- 
ing doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  few  candidates 
for  the  office  have  been  known  to  equal  him. 
The  effect  of  his  statements  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  fact,  that  he  seemed  to  ba 
presenting  rather  .the  results  of  his  own  re- 
flections than  what  he  had  learned  from  tha 
investigations  of  others.  On  manv  points, 
there  was  a  striking  originality  in  his  mode 
of  exhibiting  his  sentiments.  He  also  read  a 
sermon  of  his  own  composition,  of  which 
some  of  the  members  thought  so  highly,  that 
they  proposed  that  the  presbytery  should 
order  its  publication.  It  certainly  looked  and 
sounded  very  strange  —  it  was  almost  incred- 
ible •*-  to  see  and  hear  one  who  had  been  all 
his  life  a  slave,  with  none  but  the  ordinary 
privileges  of  a  slave,  reading  a  production  sa 
correct  in  language,  so  forcible  in  style,  so 
logical  in  argument,  and  abounding  in  quota- 
tions firom  the  Bible  so  intelligently  and  per- 
tinently applied."  So  well  satisfied  was  the 
presbytery  of  his  fitness  for  the  office,  that  ar- 
rangements were  immediately  made  to  ordain 
him  as  a  missionary  during  the  next  session 
of  the  synod. 

Ellis  was  at  that  time  beta-een  thirty  and 
forty  years  of  age.  He  is  described  as  of 
pure  negro  parentage,  and  quite  black ;  his 

frandfather,  indeed,  was  a  native  of  Africa, 
[is  wife  was  about  the  same  /ige,  and  oould 
read.  They  had  two  children,  a  son  and 
daughter.  The  former,  a  sprightly  lad,  seven- 
teen yean  old,  could  not  only  read  and  write, 
but  had  made  some  progress  in  the  study  of 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  other  branches  of 
school  learning.  The  daughter,  then  eleven 
years  of  age,  had  just  commenced  learning  to 
read.  It  mnsfr  be  borne  in  mind  that  tha 
only  opportunities  which  the  children  oould 
have  had  for  receiving  instruction,  were  such 
as  occurred  in  the  casual  intervals  of  their  own 
and  their  father's  labor. 

It  appears  that  the  benevolent  intentions 
of  the  two  svnods  were  promptly  carried  into 
efl'dct.  In  looking  through  a  series  of  the 
publications  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society,  we  are  enabled  to  trace  the  results. 
In  March,  1847,  a  schooner  arrived  at  Liberia 
from  New  Orleans  with  a  party  of  emigrants 
for  the  colony.  A  letter  Irom  an  American 
physician,  then  residing  in  Liberia  as  the 
agent  of  the  United  States  government,  gives 
an  account  of  the  arrival  of  these  emigrants, 
and  thus  notices  the  one  in  whom  we  are 
chiefly  interested :  —  *'  I  am  pleased  with  tha 
manners  and  character  of  Mr.  Ellis,  *  the 
lefumed  black  blacksmith,'  who  came  out  ia- 
the  schooner,  and  who,  with  his  wife  and  two 
children,  was  liberated  from  shivery  by  the 
Presbyterian  synods  of  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi, at  an  expense  of  2500  dollars.  Al- 
though the  accounts  which  have  been  pab-  , 
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lisbed  respeotiog  hia  proficieDcj  as  a  scholar, 
especially  as  a  linguist,  may  ha^e  been  exag- 
gerated, yet  I  ihink  he  is  an  extraordinary 
man  ;  and  I  hope  his  example  and  influence 
mar  be  highly  beneficial  to  this  country." 

ui  the  African  Repository  for  1848,  there 
appears  a  brief  letter  from  Mr.  Ellis  himself, 
caressed  to  one  of  his  clerical  friends  in 
Alabama.  He  was  then  in  excellent  spirits, 
well  pleased  w^th  the  colony,  and  content 
with  his  own  prospects..  A  few  months  after 
his  arrival  in  Liberia,  the  pulpit  of  one  of  the 
Presbyterian  chnrches  in  Monrovia  became 
vacant,  and  Mr.  Ellis  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  church.  Five  members,  be  writes,  have 
since  been  added  to  the  church,  one  of  whom 
was  his  own  son.  A  year  later,  we  find,  by 
a  paragraph  in  the  same  publication,  that, 
besides  performine  the  duties  of  his  pastoral 
charge,  Mr.  Ellis  had  commenced  his  mission- 
ary labors  among  the  natives.  *'  He  is  study- 
ing," we  are  here  told,  '*  the  language  of 
two  wild  tribes^  in  order  to  be  able  to  preach 
to  them  in  their  own  tongue.  He  says,  that 
the  Mandingoes  claim  him  for  their  countrv- 
man,  because  his  grandfather  was  bom  m 
Africa.  This  tribe  are  Mohammedans ;  and 
some  of  their  priests,  he  savs,  are  intellijjent, 
being  capable  of  reading  Hebrew  when  written 
in  the  Arabic  character."  Two  years  later, 
there  appears  a  somewhat  long  letter  from 
Mr.  Ellis,  giving  some  interesting  information 
concerning  Liberia,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of 
inquiry  from  a  gentleman  in  Alabama,  and  at 
the  same  time  affording  us  a  good  insight  into 
the  character  of  the  writer,  who  certainly 
betirs  a  strong  moral  resemblance  to  Uncle 
Tom.  For  instance,  supposing  the  latter  to 
have  obtained  an  education,  and  afterwards  to 
have  settled  in  Liberia,  would  he  have  an- 
swered an  inquiry  about  ^'  the  general  capac- 
ity of  Liberian  children,"  in  terms  vcir 
different  from  those  of  the  following  intdh- 
gent  and  quaintly-expressed  reply  ?  —  "  The 
children  of  Liberia  are  exactly  like  the  white 
children  in  America  ;  and  as  this  part  of  our 
community  have  the  best  opportunity  to  equal 
the  corresponding  part  m  Amenca,  their 
equality  can  be  better  seen.  And  as  remark- 
aole  as  this  branch  of  society  is  [that  is, 
white  children  in  America],  old  persons 
[slaves]  bad  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
much  of  it  where  we  came  from,  so  that  many 
think  our  children  have  more  penetrating 
minds  than  those  of  America.  This  sup- 
position arose  out  of  the  above-mentioned 
circumstance;  but  it  is  not  well-founded. 
The  fact  is,  if  there  be  any  difference,  it  is  in 
this  —  perhaps  the  children  in  Liberia  learn 
i)«fast,  if  not  faster,  for  the  first  few  years  ; 
Imt  it  may  be  that  the  yonng  Americans  oon- 
tinue  their  mental  improvement  the  longest. 
1  think  —  though  there  may  be  circttmstanoes 


by  which  we  shall  be  able,  after  a  while,  to 
account  better  for  the  facts  just  alluded  to  -^' 
I  think  it  most  probable,  that  *■  the  lamtis 
stop  eating,  because^ the  shepherds  get  out  of 
com  ;*  the  children  stop  learning,  when  their 
teacher  cannot  teach  them  any  further. 
But,"  he  adds,  alluding  to  the  reoentestablish- 
ment  of  some  good  schools  in  Liberia,  **  this 
sad  state  of  things  does  not  exist  at  present." 

There  is  another  passa^  in  the  letter 
which  deserves  to  be  quoted,  as  it  strikingly 
evinces  the  tmth  of  Mrs.  Stowe*s  representa- 
tion of  character.  Uncle  Tom*s  meex  endur- 
ance of  all  the  wrongs  of  slavery,  his  refused 
to  make  use  of  his  '^  pass"  for  the  purpose  of 
escaping,  and  the  excuses  which  ho  finds  for 
his  master *s  hara  treatment  of  him,  have  boon 
censured  by  critics  as  indicating  a  state  of 
feeling  altogether  unnatural  and  improbable 
in  a  slave.  Now,  our  learned  blacksmith 
had  been  a  slave  till  he  wns  past  thirty  years 
of  age  ;  he  had  apparently  been  twice  s  )1J  * 
he  had  certainly  nad  to  give  nearly  all  his 
earnings  to  his  master,  and  to  submit  entirely 
to  his  master's  will ;  yet  he  **  strove,"  as  he 
himself  said,  "  to  maxe  himself  agreeable  and 
happy"  in  this  condition,  and  he  counselled 
alt  his  brethren  to  submission. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Ellis  had  accepted  a  new 
responsibility,  probably  more  in  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  others,  than  in  accordance 
with  his  own  views.  A  high  school,  sup- 
ported by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions 
m  New  York,  had  been  established  at  Mon- 
rovia, and  Mr.  Ellis  was  appointed  the  master 
of  it.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  ar- 
rangement proved  to  be  an  injudicious  one. 
Experience  has  shown  that  a  person  entirely 
self-taught,  however  ereat  his  abilities  and 
his  learning,  is  rarely  if  ever  qualified  for  the 
office  of  a  teacher.  The  art  of  instruction, 
like  other  arts,  must  be  acquired  by  an  ap- 
prenticeship. The  self-taught  man,  with  his 
mind  full  of  scientific  truths  and  classicid 
erudition,  finds  himself  ignorant  oC  numer- 
ous important  methods  and  essential  de- 
tails wnioh  he  could  have  acquired  in  any 
well-conducted  village-school.  Hence  we  are 
not  surprised  to  learn,  from  a  recent  report 
on  the  state  of  education  in  Liberia,  that  the 
high  school  had  been  less  successful  than  its* 
patrons  expected.  '*  The  uncommon  talents 
and  industry  of  its  principal,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ellis,  manifested  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  Latin,  Qreek,  and  Hebrew  languages 
while  a  slave,"  adds  this  report,  **  do  not  ade- 
quatelv  supply  the  place  of^that  thorough  and 
careful  training  in  the  rudiments,  which 
every  teacher  needs,  in  order  to  teach  others 
to  the  best  advantage."  Under  these  ciroum- 
stanoet,  the  proper  course  was  taken ;  a  new 
principal  —  a  graduates  of  an  Anierican  theo- 
logical   seminary  —  was    appointed    to    the 
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school,  and  Mr.  Ellis  was  left  free  to  pursue 
the  pastoral  and  loissioaary  labors  for  which 
he  was  best  qualified. 

Such  is  tne  sum  of  our  information  con- 
cerning this  learned,  sensible,  and  pious 
ne)^  slave.  The  storj  is  a  suggestive  one  in 
various  ways,  and  might  give  occasion  for 
many  reflections  on  slavery  and  its  eflfects  on 
Africari  civilization,  distinctions  of  race,  and 
so  forth.  We  choose,  however,  to  leave  it 
simpl;^  as  a  jnice  juslificalive  —  as  a  French 
historian  would  say  —  of  the  now  world- 
famous  American  romance ;  merely  observing, 
that  if  Mrs.  Stowe's  fiction  is  strange,  the 
plaiin  truth  maintains  its  superiority,  as  usual, 
by  being  stranger  still. 

A   WOKDERFUL   BONE. 

\s  a  small  work  on  the  Intellectual  and 
Moral  Development  of  the  Present  Age^  by  Mr. 
Siunuel  Warren,  Eecorder  of  Hull  (Blackwood 
&  S  tns) ,  the  author  touches  on  the  subject  of 
conipamtive  anatomy,  and  the  pitch  to  which 
a  study  of  it  has  been  carried  in  this  country. 
We  gladly  make  room  for  the  following  pas- 

Tlie  incident  which  I  am  about  to  mention, 
exhibits  the  result  of  an  immense  induction  of 
pirticalars  in  this  noble  science,  and  bears  no 
flint  analogy  to  the  magnificent  astronomical 
cilculatioD,  or  prediction,  whichever  one  may 
C;ill  it,  presently  to  be  laid  before  you.  Let  it  be 
f  rem  wed,  that  Cuvier,  the  late  illustrious  French 
physiologist  and  comparative  anatomist,  had 
said,  that  in  order  to  deduce  from  a  single  frag- 
ment of  its  structure,  the  entire  animal,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  tootii^  or  an  entire  articu- 
lated extremity.  In  his  time,  the  comparison 
was  limited  to  the  external  configuration  of  bone. 
The  study  of  the  iuternal  structure  had  not  pro- 
ceeded so  far. 

In  the  year  18C9,  Professor  Owen  was  sitting 
alone  in  his  study  when  a  shabbily-dressed  man 
made  his  appearance,  announcing  that  he  had 
got  a  great  curioaity  which  he  had  brought 
from  New  Zealand,  and  wislied  to  dispose  of  it 
to  him.  Any  one  in  London  can  now  see  the 
article  in  question,  for  it  is  deposited  in  the 
Maseum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields.  It  has  the  appearance  of  an  old 
marrow-bone,  about  six  inches  in  length,  and 
rather  more  than  two  inches  in  thickness,  with 
both  extremities  broken  of;  and  Professor  Owen 
considered,  that  to  whatever  animal  it  might 
have  belonged,  the  fragment  must  have  lain  in 
the  earth  for  centuries.  At  first,  he  considered 
this  same  marrow-bone  to  have  belonged  to  an 
ox  —  at  all  events,  to  a  quadruped  ;  for  the  wall 
or  rim  of  the  bone  was  six  times  as  thick  as  the 
bone  of  any  bird,  even  the  ostrich.  He  compared 
it  with  the  bones  in  the  skeleton  of  an  ox,  a 
horse,  a  camel,  a  tapir  —  and  every  quadruped 
apparentljT  possessine  a  bone  of  that  siie  and 
configuration  ;  but  it  corresponded  with  none. 
On  this,  he  very  narrowly  examined  the  surface 
of  the  bony  rim,  and  at  length  became  satisfied 


that  this  monstrous  fragment  must  hare  be- 
longed to  a  bird  !  to  one  at  least  as  large  as  an 
ostrich,  but  of  a  totally  different  species  ;  and 
consequently,  one  never  before  heard  o^  as  an 
ostrich  was  by  far  the  biggest  bird  known 
From  the  difference  In  the  strength  of  the  bone, 
the  ostrich  being  unable  to  fly,  so  must  have 
been  unable  this  unknown  bird  ;  and  so  our 
anatomist  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  tliis  old, 
shapeless  bone  indicated  the  former  existence,  in 
New  Zeakmd,  of  some  huge  bird,  at  least  as 
great  as  an  ostrich,  but  of  a  far  heavier  and  more 
sluggish  kind.  Professor  Owen  was  confident  of 
the  validity  of  his  conclusions,  but  could  comniu- 
nioste  that  confidence  to  no  one  else ;  and  not- 
withstanding attempts  to  dissuade  him  from 
committing  his  views  to  the  public,  he  printed 
his  deductions  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Zoology 
ical  Society  for  the  year  1839,  where  fortu- 
nately they  remain  on  record  as  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  fitct  of  his  having  then  made  this 
guess,  so  to  speak,  in,  the  dark.  lie  caused  the 
bone,  however,  to  be  engraved  ;  and  having  sent 
one  hundred  copies  of  the  engraving  to  New  Zea- 
land, in  the  hopes  of  their  being  distributed,  and 
leading  to  interesting  results,  he  patiently  waited 
for  three  years  —  namely,  till  the  year  1848  — 
when  he  received  intelligence  fh)m  Dr.  Buckland, 
at  Oxford,  that  a  great  box,  just  arrived  fh>m 
New  Zealand,  consigned  to  himself,  whs  on  its 
way,  unopened,  to  Professor  Owen  ;  who  found 
it  filled  with  bones,  palpably  of  a  bird,  one  of 
which  was  three  feet  in  length,  and  much  more 
than  double  the  siie  of  any  bone  in  the  ostrich  ! 
And  out  of  the  contents  of  this  box  the  professor 
was  positively  enabled  to  articulate  almost  tiie 
entire  skeleton  of  a  huge  wingless  bird,  between 
ten  and  eleven  feet  in  height,  its  bony  stru'tture 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  fragment  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  that  skeleton  may  be  at  any  time  seen 
at  the  Maseum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  tow- 
ering over,  and  nearly  twice  the  height  of  the 
skeleton  of  an  ostrich  ;  and  at  its  feet  is  lying 
the  old  bone,  from  which  alone  consummate  an- 
atomical science  had  deduced  such  an  astound* 
ing  reality  ;  the  existence  of  an  enormous  ex- 
tinct creature  of  the  bird  kind,  in  an  island 
where  previously  no  bird  had  been  known  to 
exist  larger  than  a  pheasant  or  a  common  fowl ! 


Lv.tures  on  the  Results  of  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion.   2d  series.    Bogue. 

This  volume  contains  the  lectures  of  Wilson  on 
Agricultural  Products,  Macadam  on  Flax,  Ten- 
nant  on  Gems,  Bazley  on  Cotton,  Blackwell  on 
Iron,  Shaw  on  Glass,  Wyatt  on  Decorative  Art, 
Owen  Jones  on  the  Employment  of  Color,  Ansteil 
on  the  non-metallic  Mmeral  Manufactures,  Ar- 
noux  on  Porcelain  and  Pottery,  and  on  the  Gen- 
eral Results  of  the  Exhibition,  to  which  these 
lectures  are  an  appropriate  close.  Every  visitor 
should  read  them,  for  thus  the  remembrance  of 
what  was  there  beheld  will  be  revived,  and  turned 
to  profitable  account  in  the  knowleiige  of  the 
meaning  of  a  great  deal  that  was  unintelligible 
to  the  uninitiated.  We  do  not  know  two  more 
instructive  volumes  than  are  these  collected  lec- 
tures. —  Critic. 
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LOVE. 

FoKD  mother,  who  dost  gaze  with  joy  upon 
That  darling  little  baby,  all  thine  own  ; 
Thinking  how  much  of  loveliness  and  g^roce 
Are  centred  in  its  little  form  and  face  ; 
Loving,  with  all  thy  heart  and  soul  and  mind. 
The  child  whose  helplessness  thy  soul  doth  bind  ; 
Oh  !  let  not  all  thy  love  be  chained  to  one» 
A  mortal  like  thyself -7-  to  God  alone 
Thy  soul  with  highest,  'strongest  love  should  soar. 
Loving  him  first,  him  last,  him  best,  forevermore. 
For  know,  the  human  heart,  e*en  on  this  earth, 

Is  capable  of  greater  love  and  higher, 
Than  any  being  of  mere  mortal  birth. 

However  sweet  or  lovely,  can  inspire. 

Young  maiden,  hearing  first  those  mystic  words, 
Which  thrill  thy  heart  to  its  most  secret  chords. 
And  bind  thy  soul,  by  the  sweet  chain  of  love. 
To  one  whose  truth  thy  future  life  must  prove  ; 
Thou  thlukest  that  he,  'mid  all  of  mortal  race. 
Has  the  most  noble  heart,  the  most  of  manly 

grace; 
And  thou  may 'st  trust  him,  for  he  loves  thee  well, 
With  a  deep  devotion  wordis  would  fail  to  tell ; 
Yet  first,  would *st  thou  be  blest,  love  Hhn  abo^e, 
Whose  love  surpasses  ihr  all  human  love  ; 
He  whom  thou  canst  love,  e'en  on  this  earth. 

With  a  devotion  deeper,  purer,  higher. 
Than  any  being  of  mere  mortal  birth, 

However  great  or  noble,  can  inspire. 

Thou  aged  traveller,  who  art  passmg  now 
Through  the  late  evening  of  thy  life  on  earth  ; 
I  see  thee  turn  with  calm  and  loving  brow, 
To  the  dear  partner  of  thy  home  ana  hearth  ; 
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Her  who  hath  with  thee  watched  hope's  brilliant 

bow. 
And  made  affliction's  cup  less  ftill  of  woe  ; 
Oh  !  may  the  preparations  for  thy  life  above 
Consist  in  that  devoted,  earnest  love 
To  thy  Redeemer,  which  Tvill  also  best   * 
Prepare  for  life,  and  make  that  life  most  blest 
Yes,  love  him,  for  thy  heart,  e'en  on  this  earth, 

Is  capable  of  greater  love  and  higher. 
Than  any  being  of  mere  mortal  birth. 

However  fond  or  faithful,  can  inspire. 

From  the  GentlemaB^s  Magazine. 
JAMES    THOMSON. 

Tns  poetry  of  the  early  volumes  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  deserves  more  atten- 
tion than  it  has  yet  received,  containing,  as  it 
does,  some  of  the  earliest  verse  of  Jonnson^ 
Akenside,  and  Collins,  and  some  pieces  of 
great  merit  and  curiosity  not  to  be  found  else- 
where. In  proof  of  this  I  would  call  atten- 
tion to  the  following  poem,  printed  p.  256  of 
the  Genflenuui^s  Magazine  for  May,  1740  :  — -' 

A  WniTES's  DAT. 

WUITTJEN  BT  A  SCOTCH  CLBROYMAN. 

Corrected  by  an  Emment  Hand, 

Now,  gloomy  soul !  look  out  — now  comes  thy 

turn  ; 
With  thee,  behold  all  ravaged  nature  mourn  : 
Hail  Uie  dim  empire  of  thy  darling  night, 
That  spreads,  slow^shadowing  o'er  the  vanquished 

light 
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Look  out,  with  joy  ;  the  ruler  of  the  day. 
Faint,  as  thy  hopes,  emits  a  glimrn'ring  ray  : 
Already  exiled  to  the  utmost  sky. 
Hither,  ohllque,  he  turns  his  clouded  eye. 
Lo  !  from  the  limits  of  the  wintry  pole. 
Mountainous  clouds  in  rude  confusion  roll  ; 
In  dismal  pomp,  now  hov'ring  on  their  way, 
To  a  sick  twilight  they  reduce  the  day. 
And  hark  !  f niprisoned  winds,  broke  loose,  arise. 
And  roar  their  haughty  triumph  through  the 

skies. 
Willie  the  driv'n  clouds,  o'ercharged  with  floods 

of  rain. 
And  mingled  lightning,  burst  upon  the  plain. 
Now  see  sad  earUi  —  like  thine,  ner  altered  state. 
Like  thee,  sh^  mourns  her  sad  reverse  of  fote  !  . 
Her  smiles,  her  wanton  looks — where  are  they 

■  now  ? 
Faded  her  fece  !  and  wrapped  in  clouds  her  brow  ! 
No  more  th'  ungrateful  verdure  of  the  plain  ; 
No  more  the  wealthHsrowned  labors  of  the  swain  ; 
These  scenes  of  bliss,  no  more  upbraid  my  fate. 
Torture  my  pining -thought  and  rouse  my  hate. 
The  leaf-clad  forest,  and  the  tufted  grove, 
Frewhile  the  safe  retreats  of  happy  love, 
Stript  of  their  honors,  naked  now  appear  ; 
This  is,  my  soul !  the  Winter  of  their  year  ! 
The  little  noisy  songsters  of  the  wing. 
All  shiv'ring  on  the  bough,  forget  to  sing. 
Hail,  rev 'rend  silence,  with  thy  awftil  brow  ! 
Be  music's  voice  forever  mute — as  now  ; 
Let  no  intrusive  voice  my  dead  repose 
Disturb —  no  pleasure  disconcert  my  woes. 
In  this  moss-covered  cavern,  hopeless  laid. 
On  the  cold  cliff  I  Ml  lean  my  aching  head. 
And,  pleased  with  winter's  waste,  unpitying,  see 
All  nikture  in  an  agony  with  me  ! 
Rough  rugged  rocl^,  wet  marshes,  ruined  towers. 
Bare  trees,  brown  brakes,  bleak  heaths,  and 

rushy  moors. 
Bread  floods,  huge  cataracts,  to  my  pleased  eyes 
(Now,  I  can  smile  !)  in  wild  disorder  rise. 
And  now,  the  various  dreadfulness  combined, 
Black  melancholy  comes  to  doze  my  mind. 
See  !  night's  wished  shades,  spreading  through 

the  Mr, 
And  the  lone,  hollow  gloom,  for  me  prepare ! 
Hail !  solitary  ruler  of  the  grave  ! 
Parent  of  terrors  !  firom  thy  dreary  cave ! 
Let  thy  dumb  silence  midnight  all  the  ground. 
And  spread  a  welcome  horror  all  around. 
But  hark  !  —  a  sudden  howl  invades  my  ear  ! 
The  phantoms  of  the  dreadfUl  hour  are  near. 
Shadows,  ttom  each  dark  cavern,  now  combine 
And  stalk  around,  and  niix  their  yells  with  mine. 
Stop,  flying  Time  !  repose  thy  restless  wing  ; 
Ciz  here  —  nor  hasten  to  restore  the  Spring, 
fixed  my  ill  fate,  so  fixed  let  Winter  be, 
Let  never  wanton  season  laugh  at  me ! 

Now,  beyond  its  undoubted  merit  and  its 
many  fine  strokes  of  careful  observation,  this 
Winter^s  Day  possesses  an  interest  of  an  un- 
usual kind.  It  was  the  original,  I  conoeive,  of 
Thomson's  "  Winter ;''  though  actually  printed 
In  Savage *s  Miscellany,  1726,  aa  the  produc- 
tion of  the  author  of  <*  William  and  Mar- 
goretf"  meaning  David  Mallet.     The  Scotch 


clergyman  was  the  Rey.  Robert  Riccaltonn, 
assistant  to  the  minister  of  Bowden,  near  Mel- 
rose, and  afterwards  (1728)  minister  of  Hob- 
kirk,  near  Edman,  where  the  author  of  **  The 
Seasons"  was  bom,  aiid  the  Eminent  Hand 
was,  as  I  susjpect,  not  Mallet,  but  no  less  a 
person  than  Tnomson  himself. 

In  a  letter  from  Thomson,  written  from 
Bamet  about  September,  1725,  is  the  follow- 
ing passage :  —  **  Nature  delij^hts  me  in  every 
form  ;  I  am  just  now  painting  her  in  her 
most  lugobrious dress  for  my  o^n  amusement, 
describing  Winter  as  it  presents  itself.  .... 
Mr.  Riccal ton's  poem  on  Winter,  which  I  still 
have,  first  put  the  design  into  my  |iead.  In 
it  are  some  masterly  -strokes  that  awakened 
me."  Thomson  was  a  friend  of  Cave's,  and 
from  the  author  of  **  The  Seasons"  Cave  most 
likely  received  this  poem.  I  place  little  reli- 
ance on  the  testimony  of  Savage's  Miscellany 
when  it  appears  against  the  evidence  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  which,  in  1740,  might 
in  some  respects  be  called  a  Second  Sftyage'a 
Miscellany. 

Of  Riccaltonn,  who  assisted  the  studies  of 
Thomson ,  too  little  is  known.  **  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Riccarton,"  says  Murdock,  the  bosom  friend 
and  biographer  of  Thomson,  '^  a  man  of  un- 
common penetration  and  good  taste,  had  very 
early  discovered  through  the  rudeness  of 
young  Thomson's  puerue  essays  a  fund  of 
genius  well  deserving  culture  and  encourage- 
ment. He  undertook  therefore,  with  uie 
father *8  approbation,  the  chief  direction  of  hia 
studies,  furnished  him  with  the  proper  books, 
corrected  his  performances,  and  was  daily 
rewarded  with  the  pleasure  of  seeine  his 
labor  so  happily  employed . ' '  Nor  was  Tnom- 
son unmindful  of  his  kindness.  "  It  will  be  a 
mat  pleasure  to  me,"  he  writes  from  Lon- 
don, **  to  hear  of  Mr.  Riccalton's  welfare,  who 
deserves  encouragement  aa  much  as  any 
preacher  in  Scotland." 

In  the  year  1836  —  for  bo  long  ago  I  com- 
menced my  collections  for  a  life  of  Thomson 
—  I  wrote  to  the  Rev.  John  Richmond,  the 
minister  of  Southdean  (the  manse  of  the  poet> 
father),  fer  some  particulars  about  Riccal- 
tonn. All  I  could  learn  from  him  in  reply 
was  this  —  that  he  was  '*  said  to  have  com- 
posed" a  poem  on  <*  Ruberslaw,"  a  high  hill 
near  Soutndean :  that  it  was  descriptive  of  a 
storm  gathering  round  the  hill,  and  that  he 
had  heard  of  **  fifly  copies"  beins  printed  off, 
**  none  of  which  are  now  to  be  S>und."  By 
another  memorandum  I  find  that  Riccaltoua 
was  buried  in  Rule  churoh-yard ;  his  works 
(his  poetry  excepted)  were  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Walker,  m  3  vols.  Svo.  1771.  «*  Ru- 
berslaw," I  may  add,  is  eommemoratecl  ia 
<'  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel"  — 

Already  on  dark  Ruberslaw, 

■The  Douglas  holds  his  weapou-«chaw* 
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From  the  Quarterly  Berieir. 

1.  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Shores 

of  the  Arctic  Sea,  in  1846  and  1847.  By 
John  Rak.     1850. 

2.  Arctic  Searching  Expedition :  Journal  of  a 

Boat  Voyage.  By  Sir  John  Richardson. 
2to18.     1831. 

3.  Stray  Leaves  from  an  Arctic  Journal,    By 

Lieut.  S.  OsBORN.    1852. 

4.  Journal  of  a  Voyage  in  \%b^\y  performed 

bu  the  Lady  FrcmkUn  and  Sophia,  under 
the  command  of  Mr.  Wm.  Penny.  By  P. 
C.  Sutherland,  M.  D.    2  vole.    1852. 

5.  Papers  and  Despatches  relating  to  the  Arc- 

tic Searching  Expeditions  qjf  1850-1-2. 
Collected  by  James  Mangles,  R.  N.  1852. 
0.  Second  Voyage  of  the  Prince  Albert,  in 
Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  By  Wm. 
Kennedy.    1853. 

7.  Parliamentary  Papers.     1848-53. 

8.  Chart  of  Discoveries  in  the  Arctic  Sea. 

By  John  Arrowsmith. 

These  books  and  papers  oomprise  most  of 
the  discoveries  made  im  Arctic  re^ons  since 
>ve  noticed  Sir  John  Barrow's  volume  of  Voy- 
ages in  184G.  -Franklin  had  sailed  in  the 
previous  year,  and  in  saying  that  we  should 
wait  his  reappearance  with  the  anxiety  of 
the  *  princess  for  the  diver,  we  much  rather 
anticipated  that  we  should  soon  have  to  wel- 
come him  with  the  goblet  of  gold,  than  that 
a  seventh  year  should  find  us  deploring  his 
continued  absence,  with  no  better  clue  to  lus 
fato  than  dismal  conjecture  could  supply. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  his  enter- 
prise to  excite  much  fear  for  its  results.  The 
several  Arctic  expeditions  sent  out  since  1818 
liad  returned  in  safety.  Theb  records  are 
full  of  peril,  but  full  also  of  the  resources  of 
skill  and  courage  by  which  peril  may  bo  over- 
come. When  this  voyage  was  proposed  by 
Barrow  to  the  Royal  Society,  he  uj^ed  that 
'^  there  could  be  no  objection  with  regard  to 
any  apprehension  of  the  loss  of  ships  or 
men,"  as  it  was  *'  remarkable  that  neither 
sickness  nor  death  had  occurred  in  most  of  the 
voyages  made  into  the  Arctic  regions,  north 
or  south."  Franklin  was  well  experienced 
in  the  navigation  of  firosen  seas  ;  his  officers 
and  crews  were  picked  men ;  and  the  strength 
of  his  ships  —  the  Erebus  and  Terror  —  had 
been  thoroughly  tested — the  first  in  the  Ex- 
pedition of  Sir  James  Ross  to  the  South  Pole 
—  the  second  in  the  voyage  of  Back  to  Repulse 
Bay.  He  sailed,  full  of  confidence  in  the  success 
of  hu  mission,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1845,  and 
though  nearly  thirty  vessels  have  since  been 
despatched  in  search  of  him,  besides  parties 


who  have  explored  the  North  American  coast, 
all  that  we  yet  know  of  him  is,  that  he  passed 
his  first  vrinter  in  a  secure  harbor  at  the 
entrance  of  Wellington  Channel.  Whether, 
when  released  from  the  ice  in  1846,  he  ad- 
vanced or  receded,  is  not  certainly  known. 
In  the  absence  of  decisive  evidence,  the  best 
authorities  are  at  fault.  One  witness  stated 
before  the  last  Arctic  committee,  it  was  '*  all 
guess-work."  The  travelhng  parties,  who 
from  Beechey  Island  surveyed  every  coast  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  found  not  a  cairn  or  post 
erected  by  the  missing  expedition.  Since 
Franklin  entered  Lancaster  Sound,  not  one  of 
the  cylinders  which  he  was  directed  to  throw 
overboard  has  been  recovered,  nor  has  a  frag- 
ment of  his  equipment  been  found  on  any 
shore.  It  has  henoe  been  inferred  that  he 
must  have  left  the  harbor  i^-ith  the  full  inten- 
tion of  proceeding  homewards.  Captain 
Austin  believes  that  the  ships  did  not  go  be- 
yond Beechey  Ishmd,  but  were  lost  in  the 
ice,  either  by  being  beset  when  leaving  win- 
ter quarters,  or  when  attempting  their  return 
to  England.  Commander  Phillips  is  of  the 
same  opinion. 

But  if  Franklin  did  resolve  to  return  thus 
early,  what  could  have  become  of  the  ships 
and  meni  That  both  vessels  should  be 
totally  lost  is  contrary  to  all  experience  and 
probability,  and  that  not  a  man  should  arrive 
is  more  unlikely  still.  One  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced Arctic  seamen  living,  who  went  six 
voyages  in  whalers  before  he  sailed  with  Par- 
ry, and  has  since  been  in  the  expeditions  of 
the  two  Rosses,  states  that  though  it  is  pos- 
sible —  and  he  admits  the  supposition  as  but 
a  posfflbility  —  the  ships  may  have  been 
<*  walked  over  by  the  ice  in  Baffin's  Bay," 
yet  that  **  the  men  on  such  occanons  are 
always  saved,"  by  jumping  on  the  ice  and 
making  their  way  to  the  land  or  to  the  next 
ship.*  The  harborage  chosen  for  the  ships 
was  so  secure,  that  it  is  unlikely  they  could 
have  been  carried  out  from  the  Straits  at  the 
mercy  of  the  ice,  as  were  the  ships  of  Su: 
James  Ross  in  1849,  .and  of  the  American 
expedition  in  1850.  Franklin  did  not  take 
up  his  winter  quarters  in  haste,  or  from  ne- 
cessity. He  must  have  dropped  anchor  while 
the  sea  was  comparatively  open,  and  why 

*  In  a  recent  Dundee  newspaper  we  obaerre  an-.i 
aooonnt  of  a  whale-ehip,  employed  in  the  Green^*- 
land  fishery  for  the  last  sisiy-mne  yean.  She  wa*<- 
iost  at  last,  not  by  the  ice  of  the  northern  seasy. 
bnt  by  being  stranded  on  a  reef  near  her  port^ 
when  returning  with  a  full  cargo. 
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winter  there  at  all  if  he  meant  to  return  as 
soon  as  the  open  season  again  came  round  ? 

We  know  that  he  contempb^ted  the  prober 
Wxtj  of  an  absence  prolonged  even  beyond 
two  winters.  His  last  letter  to  Sabine  from 
Whale  fish  Islands  entreats  him  to  relieve 
the  anzietj  of  Lady  Franklin  and  his  daugh- 
ter, should  he  not  return  at  the  time  they 
expected,  as  — 

You  know  well  tliat,  even  after  (he  aeeond 
winUr  vrithotU  ntcceu  in  our  object,  we  should 
wish  to  try  some  other  channel,  if  the  state  of 
our  proTisions  and  the  health  of  the  crews  jus- 
tify it 

Is  it  likely  that  the  man  who  wrote  thus 
to  his  nearest  friend,  would  have  returned 
after  one  winter,  without  efiecting  or  a^ 
tempting  more  than  a  passage  to  Banow's 
Strait? 

Lieutenant  Griffith,  announcing  his  depart- 
ure from  the  ships  with  his  transport,  July, 
1845,  wrote  — 

All  are  in  the  highest  possible  spirits,  and 
determined  to  suooeed,  if  suooees  be  possible.  A 
set  of  more  undaunted  fellows  never  were  got 
together,  or  officers  better  selected.  I  am  indeed 
certain  that,  if  the  icy  barriers  will  be  sufficiently 
penetrable  to  give  them  but  half  the  length  of 
tiieir  ships  to  fbrce  themselves  through,  they 
will  do  so  at  all  risks  and  hanrds. 


Commander  Fitzjames,  who  sailed  in  the 
Erebus  with'  Franklin,  speaks  repeatedly,  in 
the  lively  letters  and  journal  he  forwarded 
to  his  fi^ends  at  home,  of  the  determination 
which  prevailed  in  both  ships  "  to  go  arhead," 
and  jestmgly  begs  that,  if  nothing  is  heard 
of  him  by  next  June,  letters  may  be  forward- 
ed to  him  via  Kamtschatka.  '*  We  can  carry 
much  sail  and  do,"  he  notes  in  his  journal. 
"  1  can  scarcely  manage  to  get  Sir  John  to 
shorten  sail  at  fdl.'*  So  well  was  it  understood 
that  the  ships  would  push  forward  through 
any  open  channel  which  might  present  itself, 
that  the  ice-master  of  the  Terror,  vmting  to 
his  wife  from  Disco  Island,  July  12, 1845, 
warned  her  of  the  probability  that  they 
Bught  be  out  much  longer  than  was  antic- 
ipated :  — 

We  are  all  in  good  health  and  spirits,  one 
>sad  all  appearing  to  be  of  the  same  determina- 
tion, that  is,  to  persevere  in  making  a  passage  to 
tbe  north-west.  Should  we  not  be  at  home  in  the 
Um  of  1848,  or  early  in  the  spring  of  1849  [this 
Allowed  for  a  four  years*  absence] ,  you  may  antio- 
ipiAe  that  we  have  made  the  passage,  or  are 
iwely  to  do  so  ;  and  if  so,  it  may  be  from  five 
te-aix  years — it  might  be  bate  the  seventh  —  ere 
we  letam  ;  and  should  it  be  so,  dto  not  allow 


any  perton  to  diihearten  you  on  the  length  of 
our  absence,  but  look  forward  with  hope,  thi^ 
Providence  will  at 'length  of  time  restore  u| 
aafely  to  you. 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  Franklin  in  Bar- 
row's volume,  which  shows  how  superior  he 
held  the  claims  of  duty  to  those  of  personal 
feeling  or  convenience.  When  about  to  leave 
En^and,  in  1825,  on  his  second  expedition  to 
explore  the  North  American  coast,  his  first 
wife  was  sinking  under  a  fatal  malady.  She 
urged  has  departure  on  the  day  appointed, 
and  he  denied  himself  the  sad  satisfaction  of 
waiting  to  dose  her  eyes.  She  had  employed 
some  of  the  tedious  hours  of  sickness  in  mak- 
ing for  him  a  union  flag,  only  to  be  unfurled 
when  he  reached  the  Polar  Sea.  This  flag 
was  hoisted  when  from  the  summit  of  Garry 
Island  the  sea,  stretching  free  and  unincum- 
bered to  the  north,  appeared  in  all  its  maj- 
esty. His  oampanions  hailed  the  outspread 
banner  with  joyful  excitement,  and  Franklin, 
who  had  learned  that  his  vrife  died  the  day 
after  his  departure,  repressed  all  sign  of  pain- 
ful emotion  that  he  might  not  cloud  their 
triumph  at  having  planted  the  British  colors 
on  this  island  of  the  Polar  Sea.  Was  this 
the  man  to  turn  back  after  one  winter  spent 
at  the  entrance  of  the  strait  where  hk  enters 
prise  did  but  oommenco ! 

It  has  indeed  been  much  the  feshion  of  late 
to  complain  of  the  employment  of  naval 
commanders  in  a  too  advanced  stage  of  life, 
and  remarks  of  this  nature  have  been  made 
on  the  ultimate  oommission  of  iVanklin.  We 
saw  him  often,  however,  on  the  eve  of  his 
start,  and  assuredly,  though  well  up  in  years, 
there  was  no  sign  whatever  of  any  foiling  off 
either  in  muscular  fibre  or  animal  spirits.  We 
may  add  that  his  govenmient  at  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  had  not  ended  under  altogether 
flattering  cbcnmstances,  and,  according  to 
our  infonnation,  few  of  his  friends  dodi>ted 
that  in  embradng  this  new  task  he  was  not 
uninfluenced  by  a  yeanung  to  recover  what- 
ever of  prestige  he  might  have  supposed  him- 
self to  have  lost  as  a  civil  administrator,  by 
another  and  a  crowning  display  of  tact  and 
energy  in  the  department  <^  his  original 
distinction. 

It  is  by  no  means  certun  that  because  no 
record  of  him  has  been  discovered  beyond 
Beechey  Island,  none  was  left.  Mir.  Ken- 
nedy, when  he  explored  Cape  Walker  hut 
spring  —  ignorant  that  he  had  been  preceded 
by  Captun  Austin's  parties -*  mistook  the 
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lariEe  cairn  they  had  erected  for  a  part  of  the 
cliff,  and  actually  walked  over  a  smaller  one 
deeply  covered  with  snow,  without  for  a  mo- 
ment suspecting  that  the  spot  had  been  pre- 
viously visited.  This  fiict  has  come  out  on 
Capt.  Ommaney  and  Mr.  Kennedy*s  com- 
paring notes  01  their  respective  journey s. 
Sir  Edward  Belcher,  in  his  recent  despatches, 
states  that  the  cairns  erected  by  the  well-or- 
ganized expedition  of  his  predecessors  have  in 
some  cases  been  destroyed,  and  in  others  can 
with  difficulty  be  recognized.  For  example, 
ho  says  on  August  14  : — 

We  have  not  been  able,  even  with  this  veiy 
open  season,  to  trace  the  large  supplies  left  at 
Navy  Board  Inlet  by  the  North  Star,  and  no 
beacon  marks  their  whereabout. 

At  Cape  Warrender  he  found  the  cairn  and 
post  erected  by  Captain  Austin's  expedition, 
but  no  document : — 

The  tally  having  written  on  it  Pull  out  Rec- 
ord was  found  beside  the  oaim,  deeply  impressed 
with  the  teeth  of  some  small  animal. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  experienced  officer, 
there  could  have  been  no  hurry  in  removing 
from  Beechey  Island,  as  everything  bore  the 
stamp  of  order  and  regularity.  Tma  is  ut- 
terly opposed  to  the  notion  that  Franklin  had 
been  forced  away  by  the  ice. 

In  the  distressful  uncertainty  which  doads 
Lis  fate  it  is  our  only  consolation  to  reflect 
that  government  has  shown  all  along  the 
heartiest  concern  for  its  gallant  servants. 
With  other  dispositions,  indeed,  better  results 
might  have  been  looked  for.  It  is  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  Admiralty  Instructions,  we 
think,  that  they  have  saia  too  much  to  leave 
the  commanders  of  the  expeditions  entirely 
to  their  own  discretion,  and  not  enough  to 
ensure  a  re^ar  and  systematic  series  of  oper- 
ations. Discovery,  however,  has  not  lan- 
guished since  Franklin's  departure,  and  a 
sketch  of  what  has  been  eflbcted  within  the 
polar  circle  for  the  last  six  years  will  conven- 
iently exhibit  the  e£R>rt8  made  for  his  relief, 
and  show  the  lines  of  coast  which  have 
already  been  fruitlessly  searched. 

When  he  sailed  it  was  a  disputed  question 
whether  an  opening  into  that  sea  which 
washes  the  shores  of  North  America  misht 
not  exist  in  some  part  of  Boothia  Qulf.  Mr. 
Rae  has  set  that  question  at  rest.  His  expe- 
dition is  a  fine  example  of  how  much  may  be 
accomplished  with  very  limited  means.  He 
started  from  Fort  Churchill,  on  the  west  side 
of  Hudson's  Bay,  with  twelve  men  and  two 
boats,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1846.  On  arriving 
at  the  head  of  Repulse  Bay  he  crossed  the 
isthmus  which  separated  him  from  Boothia 
Gulf,  a  distance  or  40  miles,  and  in  six  days 
reached  the  sea.  But  it  was  now  the  first 
week  in  August,  heavy  rains  set  in,  and,  find- 
ing progress  impossiblOi  he  reorotsed  the  I 


isthmus,  joined  the  party  he  had  left  at  Re- 
pulse Bay,  and  determined  to  leave  any 
further  survey  until  the  spring,  employing  the 
remainder  ofthe  open  season  in  making  the 
best  provision  he  could  for  the  winter. 

His  stores  had  been  calculated  for  four 
months'  consumption  only ;  he  was  entirely 
destitute  of  fuel ;  he  could  obtain  no  promise 
of  supplies  of  any  kind  from  the  natives ;  the 
resources  of  the  country  were  unknown  to 
him ;  and  the  head  of  the  bay  had  the  char- 
acter of  beine  one  of  the  most  dreary  and  in- 
hospitable (»  polar  coasts.  But  Kae  was 
inured  to  hardships,  and,  a  first-rate  sports- 
man, he  had  confidence  in  his  own  exertions. 
He  selected  a  sheltered  site  for  his  winter 
dwelling,  near  the  river,  on  the  northern  shore 
leading  to  the  lakes,  and  here  established  his 
fishing-stations.  Collecting  his  men,  some 
were  sent  out  to  bring  in  stones  for  building  a 
house,  others  to  set  nets,  to  hutit  deer,  and  to 
gather  fuel.  The  walls  were  built  two  feet 
thick,  the  stones  being  cemented  with  mud 
and  clay.  Squares  of  ^lass  were  fixed  in  three 
small  apertures.  As  timber  was  unknown  in 
this  bleak  region,  he  used  the  oars  and  masts 
of  his  boats  for  rafters,  stretching  over  them 
oilcloth  and  skins  for  roofing.  Deer-skins, 
nailed  over  a  framework  ot  wood,  made 
a  weather-tight  door.  The  interior  of  this 
house,  to  serve  for  twelve  persons  through 
eight  winter  months,  was  twenty  feet  long  by 
fourteen  wide ;  seven  and  a  half  feet  high  in 
front,  sloping  down  to  five  and  a  half  feet 
behind,  xet  in  these  narrow  dimensions  Rae 
found  room  for  a  great  part  of  his  stores,  and, 
by  a  partition  of  oilcloth,  secured  separate 
quarters  for  himself,  where  he  worked  his 
observations  and  kept  his  journal. 

His  fishing  and  hunting  proved  successful. 
His  sporting-book  for  September  showed  a 
total  of  63  deer,  5  hares,  172  partridges,  and 
116  salmon  and  trout.  In  the  following 
month  6U  deer  were  shot,  but  the  nets  pro- 
duced only  22  fish.  He  was  most  at  a  loss 
for  fuel.  His  men  brought  in  a  scanty  supply 
of  withered  moss,  heather,  and  the  like,  and 
this,  being  dried  in  the  house,  was  piled  into 
stacks.  As  the  season  advanced  he  built  two 
observatories  of  snow,  one  for  a  dip  circle,  the 
other  for  an  horizoatally  suspended  needle,  to 
test  the  action  of  the  aurora.  Snow-houses 
were,  also  built  for  the  dogs,  for  stores,  &o, ; 
and  all  were  connected  together  by  passages 
out  under  the  froien  snow. 

Early  in  January  the  thermometer  sank  79^ 
below  the  freezing  point ;'  and  even  indoors  it 
was  commonly  bdow  zero. 

This,  says  Rae,  *'  would  not  have  been  un- 
pleasant where  tiiere  was  a  fire  to  warm  the 
hands  and  ftet,  or  even  room  to  move  about ; 
but  where  there  ^was  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  some  few  degrees  more  heat  would  hav« 
been  preferable." 
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Their  fuel  was  00  short  that  they  could  af- 
ford themselves  but  one  inenl  a-day,  and  were 
obliged  to  discontinue  the  comfort  of  a  cup  of 
tea.  Being  short  of  oil  also,  and  darkness 
and  cold  together  being  intolerable,  tbev  had 
no  resource  but  to  pass  about  fourteen  nours 
out  of  the  twenty-four  in  bed.  Rae  was  worse 
off  than  his  companions ;  they  could  smoke 
at  all  hours ;  but  that  which  was  their  great- 
est luxury  was  his  greatest  annoyance.  Hon- 
est Jack's  jerseys  and  trousers  felt,  from  fro- 
zen moisture,  as  hard  and  prickly  as  any 
integuments  of  ascetical  invention.  When 
they  went  to  bed  their  blankets  sparkled  with 
hoar-frost;  Rae's  own  waistcoat  became  so 
stiff  that  he  had  much  ado  to  get  it  buttoned. 
When  he  went  to  open  his  books  he  found 
that  the  leaves  were  fast  frozen  together,  the 
damp  from  the  walls  having  got  into  them 
before  the  frost  set  in ;  and  every  article 
bound  with  brass  or  silver  burst  its  fastenings. 
Yet  the  men  were  cheerful,  enioyed  excellent 
health,  and  made  light  of  their  hardships. 
When  one  poor  fellow  got  his  knee  frozen  in 
bed  he  was  sorry  that  it  became  known,  as 
the  laugh  was  turned  against  him  for  his  e£^m- 
inacy.  Christmas-day  they  had  all  **  an  ex- 
cellent dinner  of  venison  and  plum-pudding," 
and  on  the  Ist  of  January  **  capital  fat  veni- 
son-steaks and  currant  dumplings."  A  small 
supply  of  brandy  was  served  out  to  drink  to 
absent  friends  ;  and  on  the  whole,  Rae  does 
not  think  that  **  a  happier  party  could  have 
been  found  in  America,  larse  as  it  is." 

By  the  commencement  of  March  deer  began 
to  migrate  to  the  north,  and  during  this  month 
Rae  got  sledges  finished  and  all  preparations 
made  for  his  spring  survey.  On  the  3rd  of 
April  the  thermometer  rose  above  zero  for  the 
first  time  since  the  12th  of  December.  He 
started  on  the  4th,  taking  with  him  three  of 
his  men  and  two  Esquimaux ;  his  luggage 
and  provisions  being  stowed  in  two  sledges, 
each  drawn  by  four  dogs.  He  took  no  tent, 
as  he  found  it  much  more  convenient  to  erect 
snow-houses.  Those  which  he  built  on  his 
outward  journey  served  on  his  way  back.  In 
these  houses  storm  and  cold  were  unfelt.  On 
one  occasion,  where  there  was  a  stiff  gale, 
with  the  thermometer  21^  below  zero,  he 
says  —  **  We  were  as  snus  and  comfortable 
in  our  snow-hive  as  if  we  had  been  lodged  in 
the  best  house  in  England." 

In  this  journey  be  surveyed  the  whole  west- 
em  shore  of  the  sea  until  he  reached  the 
furthest  discovery  of  Roes  to  the  south.  In  a 
second  journey,  made  the  same  spring,  he 
traversed  the  eastern  coast  till  he  reached 
Cape  Crozier ;  from  hence  he  could  observe 
the  line  of  coast  tome  miles  farther  to  the 
.north  —  leaving,  as  he  reckoned,  not  more 
than  ten  miles  of  shore  to  be  surveyed  up  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Fury  and  Uecla  Strait :  — 
the  shortness  of  his  provbions  would,  how- 


ever, allow  him  to  go  no  further.  His  thor- 
ough exploration  of  the  shores  of  Committee 
Bay  connects  the  discoveries  of  Parry  on  one 
side  with  those  of  Ross  on  the  other. 

The  ice  broke  up  late  in  1847,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  12th  August  that  the  boats  were 
launched  in  open  water.  Rae  safely  arrived 
with  all  his  men  at  York  Factory  on  the  6th 
September :  there  the  good  health  and  high 
condition  of  the  whole  party  excited  unquali- 
fied admiration.  <'By  George  !"  exclaimed  a 
stout  corporal  in  charge  of  the  sappers  and 
miners  destined  to  accompany  Richardson  in 
his  boat  voyage,  '*  I  never  saw  such  a  set  of 
men."  From  none  of  the  parties  of  Esqui- 
maux Rae  met  with  could  he  gather  any  tid- 
ines  of  Franklin. 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  particulars  of  this 
journey  —  interesting  however  for  their  own 
sake  —  because  they  support  the  idea  that 
Franklin  and  his  crews,  it  detained  in  some 
remote  re^on  of  thick-ribbed  ice,  might  not, 
even  to  this  date,  be  reduced  to  utter  extrem- 
ity for  want  of  food.  If  Rae,  with  provisions 
for  only  four  months,  could  keep  his  men  in 
high  condition  for  fourteen,  and  could  weather 
a  winter  of  great  severity  almost  without  fuel, 
with  no  other  shelter  than  they  could  erect 
for  themselves,  and  with  but  scant  supplies  of 
clothing,  it  does  appear  improbable  that,  with 
the  two  well-stored  ships  of  Franklin,  some 
brave  fellows  may  yet  be  living;  animated  by 
the  hope  that  succor  will  reach  them  at  last. 
In  the  course  of  nature  the  crews  would  be 
much  reduced  by  death,  and  the  supplies  be 
consequently  available  for  a  longer  period 
than  was  calculatod  on. 

While  Rae  was  engaged  in  this  expedition, 
attention  was  painfully  excited  in  England  by 
Franklin's  prolonged  absence.  The  opinion 
of  the  most  experienced  arctic  navigatoit  was 
that  he  had  pushed  to  the  south-west  after 
passing  Cape  Walker,  and  had  got  inextrica- 
bly involved  in  the  ice  somewhere  south  of 
Banks'  Land.  Thus  Sir  £.  Parry  expressed 
his  conviction  that  the  ships  were  directed  to 
the  south-west  between  100°  and  110''  W. 
Long. ;  Sir  James  Ross,  takincthe  same  view, 
expected  the  ships  would  be  found  about  lat, 
73^  N.  and  long.  135°  W. ;  and  Richardson, 
likely  to  be  informed  of  his  old  comrade *s 
views,  believed  that  be  was  blocked  up  in  at- 
tempting, by  sailing  south-west  01  Cape 
Walker,  to  reach  that  open  Polar  Sea,  which 
both  of  them  had  observed,  east  and  west  of 
the  Mackenzie  river,  in  their  ei^loration  of 
the  North  American  coast.  Similar  views 
were  expressed  before  the  Committee  of  1H50. 

The  course  indicated  was  that  which  Frank- 
lin had  been  expressly  directed  to  take.  Sir 
John  Barrow,  in  proposing  this  voyage  to  tho 
Rojal  SocielT,  had  <melt  mainly  on  tneprob* 
abilty  of  a  channel  soath-west'  of  Cape  Av  alk* 
er,  whence  — 
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A  distance  of  300  leagues  on  a  clear  sea,  Iceep- 
ing  midway  lietween  the  supposed  Banks'  Land 
and  the  coast  of  America,  would  accomplish 
an  object  which,  at  intervals  during  800  years, 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  crowned  heads,  men 
of  science,  and  mercantile  bodies,  whose  expec- 
tations were  frequently  disappointed  but  not  dis- 
couraged« 

The  official  instnictioDS  to  Franklin  are,  how- 
ever, quite  distinct  on  this  point :  — 

■ 

In  proceeding  to  the  westward  you  will  not  stop 
to  examine  any  openings  either  to  the  northward 
or  southward  of  that  strait  [Barrow's]  but  con- 
tinue to  pQsh  to  the  westward  toithoiit  lou  of 
time  in  the  latitude  of  about  74|  till  you  have 
reached  the  longitude  of  that  portion  of  land  on 
which  Cape  Walker  is  situated,  or  about  98° 
west.  From  that  point  we  desire  that  every  ef- 
fort be  rued  to  endeavor  to  penetrate  to  the  touUi- 
ward  and  toeslward  in  a  coarse  as  direct  towards 
Behriog'  Strait  as  the  position  and  extent  of  the 
ice,  or  the  existence  of  land  at  present  unknown, 
may  admit  We  direct  you  to  this  particular 
part  of  the  Polar  Sea  as  affording  the  best  pros- 
pect of  accomplishing  the  passage  to  the  Pacific. 
.  .  .  You  are  well  aware,  having  yourself 
been  one  of  the  intelligent  travellers  who  have 
traversed  the  American  shore  of  the  Pokr  Sea, 
that  the  groups  of  islands  that  stretch  from  that 
shore  to  the  northward  to  a  distance  not  yet 
known,  do  not  extend  to  the  westward  further 
than  about  the  120th  degree  of  western  longi- 
tude, and  that  beyond  this  and  to  Behring's 
Strait  no  land  is  visible  from  the  American  shore 
of  the  Polar  Sea. 

That  the  search  for  this  great  seaman  and 
his  companions  might  be  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible, tne  government,  in  1848,  fitted  oat 
three  distinct  expeditions  —  each,  however, 
planned  on  the  probability  that  he  had  taken 
the  route  prescribed  fur  him,  rather  than  with 
an^  special  view  to  Wellington  Channel.  The 
principal  one,  under  command  of  Sir  James 
Itoss,  consisting  of  the  Enterprise  and  Inves- 
tigator, was  directed  to  follow,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, in  the  osumed  wake  of  Franklin,  pro- 
ceeding direct  to  Lancaster  Sound,  and  scruti- 
nizing the  shores  north  and  south .  It  was  sup- 
posed that  one  ship  might  winter  near  Cape 
Kennel  or  Cape  Walker,  and  that  the  other 
might  advance  to  Melville  Island.  Searching 
parties  were  to  be  sent  from  each  vessel  in 
the  spring,  some  to  explore  the  neighboring 
coasts,  and  particularly  the  unknown  space 
between  Cape  Walker  and  Banks'  Luid ;  and 
others  to  cross,  if  possible,  to  the  coast  of 
North  America,  and  attempt  to  reach  the 
»^Iackenzie  and  Coppermine  rivers,  where  Sir 
John  Richardson's  aids  would  meet  them. 

To  Richardson  had  been  intrusted  the  task 
of  searching  the  North  American  shore  be- 
tween the  Coppermine  and  the  Mackenzie,  and 
of  depositing  provisions  at  Fort  Good  Hope, 
on  the  latter  river,  at  its  mouth,  and  at  Capes 


BathuTst,  Parry,  Erusenstem,  and  Heame, 
along  tlie  coast. 

A  third  expedition,  consisting  of  the  Her- 
ald, Captain  Kellet,  then  employed  on  a  sur- 
vey in  the  Pacific,  and  the  Plover,  under 
Commander  Moore,  were  to  penetrate  through 
Bebring's  Strait,  taking  up  positions  as  far 
north-east  as  might  be  consistent  with  their 
safety,  and  two  whale-boats  were  to  perform 
a  coasting  voyage  to  the  Mackenzie  to  meet 
Richardson's  party. 

These  arrangements  were  judicious,  but, 
unfortunately  Uiat  expedition  to  which  the 
chief  service  was  intrusted  was  baffled  by 
those  natural  causes  which  so  often,  in  arctio 
re^ons,  defeat  the  best-laids  plans,  and,  inex- 
tricably enclosing  ships  in  mighty  fields  of 
ice,  deliver  over  the  most  experienced  and 
courageous  commanders  to  the  mercy  of  winds 
and  currents. 

The  vessels  of  Rijss  were  not  able  to  cross 
the  middle  ice  of  Baffin's  Bay  till  the  20tli 
July.  He  did  not  reach  Cape  York,  at  the 
entrance  of  Regent's  Inlet,  till  the  1st  Sep- 
tember ;  and  here  he  had  the  mortification  to 
find  that  impenetrable  barriers  of  ice  pre- 
vented his  approaching  the  entrance  of  Wel- 
lington Channel  to  the  north,  or  Cape  Ren- 
neli  to  the  west.  He  put  into  Port  Leopold 
on  the  llth  September,  and  on  the  following 
day  both  vessels  were  fust  shut  in  by  the  main 
pack  of  ice  closing  with  the  land.  He  em- 
ployed the  winter  and  spring  in  all  practica- 
ble measures  for  the  discovers  and  relief  of 
Franklin.  A  house  was  built  at  Port  Leo- 
pold, and  stored  with  provisions  for  twelve 
months,  in  case  he  might  come  that  way  after 
the  ships  had  eone.  Exploring  parties  searched 
both  shores  of  North  Somerset,  down  to  Fury 
Point  on  one  side,  and  Four  Rivers  Bay  on 
the  other. 

The  open  season  of  1849  was  late.  Tho 
vessels  were  not  released  till  the  28th  August, 
and  three  days  later  the  ice  closed  round 
them,  and  defied  every  effi)rt  made  for  their 
relief.  Helplessly  beset,  they  remained  fast 
until  they  arifted  out  of  Lancaster  Sound. 
When  they  were  once  more  free  the  25th  of 
September  had  arrived,  and  winter  had  set  in 
with  rigor.  The  harbors  on  the  coast  were 
already  closed  against  them,  and,  having  done 
all  that  was  possible  to  contend  with  adverse 
circumstances,  Ross  had  no  resource  but  to 
return  home,  thankful  to  the  Providence 
which  had  so  mercifully  preserved  him  when 
all  human  efSbrt  was  unavailing. 

It  had  been  his  intention,  were  no  tidings 
heard  of  Franklin  by  the  close  of  the  summer 
1849,  to  send  home  tho  Investigator,  continu- 
ing the  search  throoeh  another  year  in  the 
Enterprise  alone.  The  Admiralty  appreci- 
ated bis  zeal,  but  feared  it  might  jeopardize 
his  safety.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1849  the 
North  Star  was  supplied  with  stores,  and  in 
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May  Bailed  for  Lancaster  Sonnd,  bearing  de- 
spatches to  Sir  James  Ross,  instructing  him 
to  keep  out  both  ships,  and  to  make  a  partic- 
ular examination  of  Wellington  Channel.  The 
North  Star  was  not  to  hazard  a  winter  in  the 
ice  ;  but  the  unusual  severity  of  the  season, 
which  had  carried  Sur  James  out  of  Lancaster 
Sound,  prevented  the  North  Star  from  ap- 
proaching it.  She  wintered  in  Wolstenholme 
Sound,  and  hence  originated  that  foolish 
story  of  the  wreck  of  Franklin's  ships  on  the 
north  shore  of  Baffin's  l^y,  which  imposed  on 
the  credulity  of  Sir  John  Ross.  The  impu- 
dent fabrication  is  now  conclusively  exposed.* 

The  return  of  Sir  James  Ross'  ships  at  the 
very  time  when  it  was  supposed  tqe  North 
Star  would  have  been  in  communication  with 
them,  replenishing  them  for  a  prolonged  ab- 
sence, excited  some  very  unreasonable  dissat- 
isfaction in  the  minds  of  a  few  noisy  people. 
Even  had  it  been  possible  for  Sir  James  to 
wint4)r  in  some  harbor  of  Baffin's  Bav,  it  would 
clearly  have  been  unadvisable  for  nim  to  do 
80,  as  a  fresh  expedition  from  En^and  would 
reach  Lancaster  Sound  by  about  the  time  he 
could  expect  to  get  released.  It  is  not  for 
one  unsuccessful  adventure  to  dim  the  repu- 
tation of  this  most  skilful  and  gallant  officer. 
The  arctic  and  antartic  zones  equally  bear 
witness  to  his  high  qualities  and  ac(}uir6- 
ments.  If  second  to  any  among  Polar  discov- 
erers, he  is  second  to  Parry  alone  ;  and  while 
he  may  justly  claim  part  m  the  successes  of 
that  able  commander — having  siuled  with 
him  when  the  Parry  Islands  were  discovered 
—  and  accompanied  him  in  his  wonderful 
journey  over  the  ice  towards  the  Pole  —  the 
merit  is  all  his  own  of  planting  the  British  flag 
on  the  magnetic  pole,  and  of  discovering  an 
antartic  continent. 

The  other  expeditions  were  more  successful 
in  fulfilling  the  parts  assigned  them.  Prepar- 
ations for  Richardson's  ioumey  had  to  be 
made  in  the  summer  of  1§47.  Four  boats  of 
the  most  approved  construction  were  built  in 
the  royal  yards ;  and,  with  wise  considera- 
tion for  the  commissariat,  Sir  John  had  that 
indespensable  article  for  the  arctic  voyager, 
.nemmican,  manufactured  under  his  own  eye. 
•The  reader  may  not  be  displeased  to  see  an 
•authentic  account  of  its  preparation :  — 

The  round  or  buttock  of  beef,  of  the  best  qual- 
ity, having  been  out  into  thin  steaks,  fh>m 
irldoh  the  &t  and  membranous  parts  were  pared 

*  Captain  Inglefield,  In  a  paper  read  at  the  Geo- 
graphical Soeietj  Korember  22d  last,  giving  an 
aecouat  of  his  voyage  in  the  Isabel,  states  that  he 
paid  a  visit  to  Ominaok,  the  spot  named  by  Adam 
3eok  as  that  on  which  Franklin  and  his  crew  had 
been  murdered,  and  satisfied  himself,  <*  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  there  was  no  truth  whatever  in  the 
statement  of  that  reprobate  Adam  Beok,  and  that 
no  such  fate  as  he  had  related  had  befallen  their 
missing  countrymen."  | 


away,  was  dried  in  a  malt-kiln  over  an  oak  fire 
until  its  moisture  was  entirely  dissipated,  and 
the  fibre  of  the  meat  became  friable.  It  was 
then  ground  in  a  malt-mill,  when  it  resembled 
finely-grated  meat  Being  next  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  melted  beef-suet  or  lard,  the 
preparation  of  plain  pemmican  was  complete  ; 
but  to  render  it  more  agreeable  to  the  unaccus- 
tomed palate,  a  proportion  of  the  best  Zante 
currants  was  added  to  part  of  it,  and  part  was 
sweetened  with  sugar.  Both  these  kinds  were 
much  approv^  of  in  the  sequel,  but  more  es- 
pecially that  to  which  the  sugar  had  been 
added.  After  the  ingredients  had  been  well 
incorporated  by  stirring,  they  were  transferred 
to  tin  canisters  capable  of  containing  85  lbs. 
each,  and  having  been  firmly  rammed  down,  and 
allowed  to  contract  further  by  cooling,  the  air 
was  completely  expelled  and  excluded  by  filling 
tiie  canister  to  the  brim  with  melted  lard, 
through  a  small  hole  left  in  the  end,  which  was 
then  covered  with  a  piece  of  tin  and  soldered  up. 
Finally,  the  canister  was  painted  and  lettered 
according  to  its  contents.  The  total  quantity  of 
pemmican  thus  made  was  17,424  lbs.,  at  a  cost 
of  Is.  7|</.  per  lb.  .  .  .  As  the  meat  in  dry- 
ing loses  more  than  three  fourths  of  its  original 
weight,  the  quantity  required  was  considerable, 
being  86,661  lbs.  (reduced  by  drying  to  about 
8000  lbs.)  and  the  sudden  abstraction  of  more 
than  1000  rounds  of  beef  ftom  Leadenhall  Mar- 
ket occasioned  speculation  among  the  dealers, 
and  a  temporary  rise  in  the  price  of  one  penny 
per  pound.  — Bich.,  vol.  i.,  87,  88. 

It  is  curiously  illustrative  of  the  interest 
excited  by  this  expedition,  that  Richardson 
received  numerous  advances  from  volunteers 
desirous  of  joining  him.  Among  the  appli- 
cants he  enumerates  two  clergymen,  one 
Welsh  justice,  several  country  gentlemen,  and 
some  scientific  foreigners.  Rae  was  associ- 
ated with  Richardson.  They  left  Liverpool 
for  New  York  on  the  25th  of  March,  1848, 
taking  with  them  necessary  baggnge  to  th« 
amount  of  4000  lbs.  They  moved  with  all 
practicable  rapidity.  Landing  at  New  York 
on  the  10th  of  April,  they  arrived  at  Cumber- 
land House  14th  of  June,  the  distance  from 
New  York  being  2850  miles.  They  fuund 
their  party,  which  had  left  England  the  pre- 
vious year,  a  fortnight  in  advance ;  it  nad 
been  joined  by  Mr.  &11,  chief  trader  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Ck)mpany,  and  by  sixteen  of 
the  Company's  voyagers.  Their  loomey  down 
the  Mackenaie  was  favorable.  On  the  31st  of 
July  they  reached  Point  Separation,  and  here 
a  ease  of  pemmican  with  memoranda  was 
baried  for  the  Plover's  boat  party.  To  indi* 
oate  the  spot  to  their  friends,  but  conceal  it 
from  the  natives,  a  fire  was  lit  over  the  pit ; 
and,  as  this  signal  had  been  agreed  on,  the 
deposit  was  readily  found  bv  PuUen  an4  his 
men  when  they  arrived  in  the  Plover's  boats 
fourteen  months  later.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie,  Richardson's  boats  tomed  to  the 
east,  passed  Cape  Bathurst  on  the  11th  of 
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Augost,  and  soon  after  roanded  Cape  Parry. 
The  navigation  from  this  point  became  more 
difficult,  the  boats  having  to  make  way  through 
crowded  floes  of  ice.  As  they  approached 
Cape  Krusenstem,  the  sea,  as  far  as  vision  ex- 
tended, was  one  dense,  close  pack,  with  not  a 
lane  of  water  perceptible.  On  the  night  of 
the  26th  of  August  a  severe  frost  covered  the 
sea  and  ponds  with  young  ice,  and  glued 
the  floes  immovably  together.  Progress 
with  the  boats  could  now  be  made  onfy  by 
dragging  them  over  the  floes,  when  the  sur- 
face was  sufficiently  smooth,  by.  cutting 
through  tongues  of  ice,  and  by  carrying  them 
bodily  over  flats  and  points  of  land.  On  one 
morning  three  hours  of  severe  labor  only  ad- 
vanced them  a  hundred  yards.  When  about 
a  dozen  miles  from  Cape  Krusenstem,  one 
boat  and  her  cargo  had  to  be  left  on  a  rooky 
projection.  From  the  capo  itself  nothing  but 
ice  in  6rmly  compacted  floes  could  be  seen, 
and  the  soiTOwful  conclusion  was  forced  on  Sir 
John  that  the  sea-voya^  was  at  an  end.  East 
of  Cape  Parry,  says  he,  only  six  weeks  of 
summer  can  be  reckoned  on.  All  struggled 
forward,  however,  to  Cape  Heame,  and,  as 
from  this  point  the  sea  was  covered  with  floes, 
and  new  ice  formed  rapidly,  the  abandonment 
of  the  other  boats  became  inevitable.  Rich- 
ardson says :  — 

I  had  hoped  that,  by  conveying  the  boats  and 
stores  up  the  Coppermine  river,  beyond  the 
range  of  the  Eskimos,  we  could  depostte  them  in 
a  place  of  safety,  to  be  available  for  a  voyage  to 
IVoUaston  Land  next  summer.  But,  abandoned 
as  they  now  most  be  on  the  coast,  we  could  not 
expect  that  they  would  escape  the  researches  of 
the  hunting  parties  who  would  follow  up  our 
foot-marks,  and  who  were  certain  to  break  up 
the  boats  to  obtain  their  copper  fastenings. 

Preparations  for  a  march  to  Furt  Confidence, 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  Great  Bear  Lake, 
were  now  set  about.  Packages  were  made  up, 
each  man  taking  with  him  thirteen  days'  pro- 
vision. Six  pieces  of  pei^mican  and  a  boat's 
magazine  of  powder  were  buried  under  a  cliff. 
The  tents  were  left  standing  near  the  boats, 
and  a  lew  useful  articles,  as  hatchets  and 
cooking  utensils,  were  deposited  in  them  for 
the  use  of  the  Esquimaux.  On  the  3rd  of 
September — after  solemn  prayers,  in  which 
all  seemed  to  join  with  deep  earnestness  — 
they  started .  A t  the  end  of  tncir  day's  march 
some  scrap  of  drift-wood  were  collected  for  a 
fire  to  cook  their  supper;  then,  selecting  the 
best  sleening-places  they  could  find  among 
blocks  or  basalt,  they  passed,  though  tho 
weather  continued  cold,  ^*  a  pretty  oomforta- 
ile  night.''  In  this  way  Sir  John  and  his 
men  ioumeyed  on  for  twelve  days,  reaching 
Fort  Confidenco  on  the  15th  of  September :  — 

We  were  happy  to  find  Mr.  Bell  and  his  peo- 
ple well  and  the  buildings  much  farther  ad- 


vanced than  we  had  expected.  He  had  built  an 
ample  store-house,  two  houses  for  the  men,  and 
a  dwelling-house  for  the  officers,  consisting  of  a 
hall,  three  sleeping  apartments,  and  store-closeL 
Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Rae  quartered  themselves 
with  Bruce  in  tlie  store-room,  and  I  took  pos- 
session of  my  sleeping-room,  which  was  put 
temporarily  in  order.  I  could  there  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  a  fire  while  I  was  preparing  my  de- 
spatches for  the  Admiralty,  and  writing  my  do- 
mestic letters.  I  looked  forward  to  the  winter 
without  anxiety. 

The  main  business  of  the  expedition  was 
now  ended.  The  men  were  sent  home,  and, 
on  the  7th'of  May,  1849,  Richardson  and  Bell 
commenced  their  journey  southwards,  leaving 
Rae  as  the  best  qualified  to  make  another 
efibrt  to  reach  Wollaston  Land  from  Cape 
Krusenstem  in  the  summer,  with  one  boat's 
crew  of  six  men.  Richardson  landed  at  Liv- 
erpool 6th  November,  1849,  after  an  absence 
of  nineteen  months.  Rae's  summer  expedi- 
tion of  1849, however,  was  a  failure.  On  the 
30th  of  July  he  arrived  at  Cape  Ernsenstem 
from  Fort  Confidence,  but  found  the  channel 
so  choked  with  ice,  that  it  vnis  impossible  to 
get  a  boat  through  it.  He  waited  at  the 
Gape  watching  the  channel  for  an  opening 
until  the  23rd  of  August,  when,  the  sea  being 
completely  closed  bv  compacted  floes,  he  re- 
luctantly returned  by  the  Coppennine  river 
to  his  winteiH^uarters.  The  boats  left  the 
previous  year  had  been  much  damaged  by  the 
flsquimaux  to  obtain  the  iron-work,  but  the 
tents  were  uninjured,  and  the  cache  of  pem- 
mioan  and  ammunition  untouched. 

One  encouraging  fact  runs  through  all  these 
explorations  of  the  North  American  coast  ^- 
and  that  is,  the  abundance  of  animal  life  to 
be  met  with.  In  1848  the  gun  of  Rae  pro- 
cured a  constant  Bupply  of  fresh  provisions  for 
the  whole  party.  In  Richardson's  journal  we 
read:  — 

Aug.  19.  Mr.  Bae  brought  in  two  fine  reindeer. 
—  Aug.  20.  Mr.  Bae  killed  a  fine  buck  reindeer. 
In  this  quarter  a  skilful  hunter  like  Mr.  Rae 
could  supply  the  whole  party  with  venison  without 
any  loss  of  time.  —  Aug.  24.  Many  salmon  were 
seen.  —  To  the  north  of  Coronation  Gulf  reindeer 
and  musk  oxen  may  be  procured  by  skilful 
hunters.  With  nets  a  large  quantity  of  salmon 
and  other  fish  might  be  captured  in  Dolphin  and 
Uniea  Straits ;  with  percussion  caps  we  might 
have  slain  hundretU  of  uaU, 

The  experience  of  Rae,  in  his  exploration  of 
Wollaston  Land  in  1851,  is  to  the  like  ef- 
fect:— 

7th  May. — During  the  interval  between  tak- 
ing the  observations  for  time  and  latitude  I  shot 
ten  hares.  These  fine  animals  were  very  large 
and  tame,  and  several  more  might  have  been 
killed,  as  well  as  many  partridges,  had  I  thought 
it  expedient  to  fi)llow  them.     On  the  2d  June 
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Cape  Hearn^  formed  our  head-quarters,  at  ivHioh 
place  eleven  geese,  all  in  fine  condition,  were 
killed.  On  the  9th  a  large  musk-bull  was  shot, 
and  his  flesh  was  found  excellent.  Our  princi- 
pal food  was  geese,  partridges,  and  lemmings. 
The  latter,  being  fat  and  large,  were  very  fine 
when  roasted  ^fore  the  fire  or  between  two 
stones.  These  little  animals  were  migrating 
northward,  and  were  so  numerous  that  our  dogs, 
as  they  trotted  on,  killed  as  many  as  supported 
them  without  any  other  food. 

In  his  journey  of  1849  bia  party  caught  as 
many  salmon  as  they  could  consume,  when- 
ever there  was  a  piece  of  open  water  large 
enough  for  setting  a  net. 

While  Rae  was  anxiously  watching  the  ice- 
choked  sea  from  Cape  Krusenstem,  Captain 
Kellett  in  the  Herald  was  discoverins  land  in 
the  Polar  Sea  far  north  of  BehriDg*8  Strait, 
and  PuUen  in  the  boats  of  the  Plover  was 
navigating  the  coast  from  Icy  Cape  to  the 
Mackenzie.  The  Behring's  Strait  parties 
were  too  late  to  do  more  than  reconnoitre 
their  destined  course  in  1848.  The  Plover 
arrived  on  the  Asiatic  coast  only  in  time  to 
select  winter-quarters  just  south  of  Cape 
Tschukotskoi,  outside  the  strait.  The  Herald 
went  up  the  strait,  visited  Kotzebue  Sound, 
the  appointed  rendezvous,  and  repassed  the 
strait,  before  the  Plover  arrived.  She  re- 
turned to  South  America  to  winter. 

The  Plover  got  out  from  her  winter-port  on 
the  30th  June,  1848,  and  in  a  fortnight 
reached  Chamisso  Island  at  the  bottom  of 
Kotzebue  Sound.  Here,  on  the  next  day,  she 
was  joined  by  the  Herald,  and  by  the  Nancy 
Dawson,  the  private  yacht  of  Mr.  Shedden, 
whose  name  deserves  honorable  mention  in 
every  notice  of  these  expeditions.  Hearing 
in  China  of  the  efforts  on  behalf  of  Franklin, 
he  at  once  sailed  for  Bohring's  Strait,  putting 
aside  his  purposed  voyage  round  the  gu)be,  to 
join  in  the  search.  Unfortunately  his  death 
prevented  him  from  doing  more  than  show- 
ing his  zeal  in  the  cause.  The  ships  lefb  the 
Sound  on  the  18th  July,  and,  taking  an  east- 
erly course,  on  the  z5th  arrived  at  Wain- 
wright's  Inlet.    Here 

The  vast  number  of  walrusea  that  surrounded 
us,  keeping  up  a  eontinual  bellowing  or  grunts 
ing ;  the  barking  of  the  innumerable  aeala  — 
tlie  small  whales  —  and  the  immenee  ftocka  of 
ducka  continually  rising  from  the  water  as  we 
neared  them,  warned  us  of  our  approach  to  the 
ice,  although  the  temperature  of  the  sea  was  still 
high. 

From  this  f>oint,  as  the  packed  ice  forbade 
the  ships  getting  farther  to  the  east,  the  boat 
expedition  was  despatched  on  a  coasting  voy- 
age to  the  Mackenzie.  It  consbted  of  two 
twenty-seven-foot  whaleboais,  ei\ch  with  a 
crew  of  six  men.  PuUen  had  w^ith  him  a 
hundred  da^rs'  provisions  for  each  man,  and 
jntimated  ma  intention,  should  he  reach  the  1 


Mackenzie,  of  proceeding  up  the  river  to  await 
the  instructions  of  the  Admiralty. 

On  the  day  following  the  departure  of  the 
boats  the  ships  met  with  heavily  packed  ice 
extending  from  the  shore,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  from  north-west  by  west  to  north- 
east. This  pack  was  traced  '*  for  forty 
leagues,  made  in  a  series  of  steps  westerly 
and  northerly,  the  westerly  bein^  about  ten 
or  twelve  miles,  and  the  northerly  twenty." 
A  water-sky  was  reported  north  of  the  pack, 
which,  however,  was  perfectly  impenetrable. 
Returning  to  Wainwright's  Inlet,  "  not  a 
particle  of  the  ice  seen  on  our  former  visit  re- 
mained." A  boat  went  ashore,  and  pur- 
chased from  the  natives  800  lbs.  of  reinaeer 
meat  —  as  much  as  the  boat  would  carry  — 
for  a  small  quantity  of  tobacco.  More  was  to 
be  had  on  the  same  terms. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  while  cruising 
north  of  North  Cape,  packed  ice  was  seen 
from  south-south-west  to  north -north-west, 
five  miles  distant,  and  soon  after  land  was 
•reported  from  the  mast-bead.  A  group  of 
small  islands  could  be  distinctly  seen,  and 
further  off  a  very  extensive  and  high  land  was 
reported. 

There  was  a  fine,  clear  atmosphere  (such  an 
one  as  can  only  be  seen  in  this  climate),  except 
in  the  direction  of  this  extended  land,  where  the 
olQuds  rolled  in  numerous  immense  masses,  occa- 
sionally leaving  the  very  lofty  peaks  uncapped, 
where  could  be  distinctly  seen  columns,  pillars, 
and  very  broken  angles  on  their  summits,  very 
characteristic  of  the  high  headlands  in  this  sea. 
As  fiur  as  a  man  can  be  certain,  who  has  one 
hundred  and  thirty  pairs  of  eyes  to  assist  him, 
and  all  agreeing,  I  am  certain  we  have  discov- 
ered an  extensive  land.  I  think,  also,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  these  peaks  we  saw  are  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  range  of  mountains  seen  by  the 
natives  off  Cape  Jakan  (coast  of  Asia) ,  mentioned 
by  Baron  Wrangel  in  his  Polar  voyages.  —  Kel' 
UtU 

An  island  was  reached,  four  and  a  half 
miles  one  way,  by  two  and  a  half  the  other. 
Here  Kellett  landed.  It  was  in  lat.  71^ 
\Sy  N.,  long.  175°  16'  W.  It  proved  a  solid 
mass  of  granite,  almost  inaccessible  on  every 
side,  and  "  literally  alive  with  birds."  **  In- 
numerable black  and  white  divers  (common  to 
this  sea)  here  found  a  safe  place  to  deposit 
their  eggs  and  bring  up  their  young."  The 
weather  was  bad ;  and  Kellett,  fearinz  he 
might  be  caught  by  the  pack,  made  nil  sail 
for  the  south-east.  As  the  commander  of  the 
Plover  had  determined  to  pass  his  second 
winter  in  Kotzebue  Sound,  the  Herald  sup- 
plied all  the  Plover's  wants,  and  on  the  29th 
September  sailed  in  company  with  the  yacht, 
and  arrived  at  Mazatlan  on  the  14th  I^vem- 
ber,  1849  —  the  same  month  in  which  Rich- 
ardson returned  to  England  from  North 
America,  and  Sir  James  Ross  from  Baffin^sBay. 
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The  accounts  so  far  were  discouragiog 
enough ;  but  the  Admiralty  resolved  that  the 
search  should  be  renewed— and  on  a  yet 
more  extended  scale.  The  ships  of  Sir  James 
Ross  were  promptly  refitted  and  despatched  to 
Behnng*s  Strait ;  the  Enterprise  commanded 
by  Capt.  CoUinson,  and  the  Investigator  by 
M*Clure.  They  were  instructed  to  sail  with 
all  speed,  so  as  to  pass  the  strait  and  reach 
the  edge  of  the  ice  by  the  end  of  August. 
The  Plover  was  to  remain  out,  and  be  secured 
in  a  safe  harbor  as  far  in  advance  as  practica- 
ble, to  serve  as  a  depot  for  parties  from  the 
other  ships  to  fall  oack  upon  if  necessary. 
The  Herald,  under  Capt.  Eellett  was  to  be 
sent  home,  volunteers  being  received  firom  her 
for  the  other  ships.  This  expedition  left 
Plymouth  on  the  20th  January,  1850.  The 
ships  communicated  with  the  Herald,  and 
Kellett  assures  the  Arctic  Committee  of  1851 , 
that,  from  a  conversation  he  had  with 
M'Clure  — 

I  am  convinced  that  he  will  use  every  endeavor 
to  retioh  Melville  Island  with  his  parties,  if  he 
failed  with  his  ship.  Should  one  of  these  parties 
reach  Melville  Island,  or  even  the  northern  shore 
of  Bauks*  Land,  they  will  endeavor  to  get  home 
by  the  east,  being  a  safer  route  than  attempting 
to  return  to  their  ships. 

This  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  official 
and  private  letters  of  M 'Clure.  To  Sir  Qeorge 
Back,  in  particular,  he  states  in  a  letter  of 
July  28, 1850,  that  he  has  carie  blanche  from 
Collinson,  and  that  he  is  determined  to  push 
to  the  eastward  to  reach  130^  W.  long.,  and 
take  his  chance  of  wintering  in  the  pack 
wherever  he  may  be  caught  by  the  ice.  Tnese 
brave  commanders  had  no  sooner  joined  the 
Plover  than  they  earnestly  set  to  work  to 
fiiltil  their  mission.  M'Clure  outsailed  Col- 
linson, and  was  last  seen  by  the  Plover 
(August,  1850),  in  lat.  70°  44'  N.  long.,  159° 
52^  W.  M'Clure  calculated  that  he  might 
make  Banks'  Land,  get  to  the  northward  of 
Melville  IsUind,  and  perhaps  pass  to  the  S.E. 
by  Wellington  Channel,  or  some  other  pas- 
sage, so  as  to  return  home  at  latest  in  lo53. 
To  the  Admiralty  he  says  that,  should  he  find 
no  navigable  channel  after  pushinfr  ahead  for 
two  seasons,  he  intendsto  desert  his  vessel  on 
the  third,  and  start  on  foot  for  Melville  Island 
and  Leopold  Harbor.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  his  energy  and  daring.  But  knowing 
how  completely  the  plans  of  the  most  able 
and  resolute  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  seasons  in 
those  latitudes,  we  cannot  accept  his  courage 
as  Ik  pledge  of  his  success,  nor  avoid  feeling  al- 
ready some  misgivings  for  his  fate.  Capt.  Col- 
linson, after  penetrating  some  distance  to  the 
N.  and  £.  of  the  strait,  repassed  it  to  winter  at 
Hong  Kong,  the  Plover  being  left  in  reserve  at 
Port  Clarence,  in  the  strait.  The  Enterprise 
again  quitted  Hong.  Kong    in  May,  1851, 


reached  Port  Clarence,  and  left  that  port  on 
10th  July,  to  renew  her  explorations  to  the 
north-east. 

Lieut.  PuUen,  with  his  boats,  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  on  the  27  th 
August,  having  made  the  passage  from  Wain- 
wnght's  Inlet  m  thirty-three  days.  The  most 
difficult  part  of  the  voyage  was  off  Cape 
Bathurst,  very  heavy  hummocky  ice  being 
met  with.  *'  It  was  one  continued  struggle 
firom  the  25th  July  to  the  5  th  of  August  to 
get  along  that  ice,  it  being  so  close  m,  and 
we  were  cutting  all  the  time."  Portions  of 
his  examination  by  the  committee  are  of 
value. 

Capt  Beechy :  Did  you  see  any  land  to  the 
northward  during  your  voyage  ?  —  JVb. 

Sir  G.  Back :  There  seems  a  remarkable 
difference  when  you  were  there,  and  when  I  was 
with  Su:  John  Franklin,  viz.,  that  on  the  15th 
August,  1826,  there  was  a  complete  open  tea, 
with  the  exception  of  one  piece  of  ice  to  the 
north  and  west  ,  What  was  its  state  when  you 
were  there?  —  It  wat  all  ice  to  teaward,  and 
along  the  coast  east  and  west, 

PuUen  in  his  boats  ascended  the  Mackenzie, 
and  reached  Fort  Simpson  on  the  13th  of 
October.  Here  he  wintered,  and  while  on 
his  way  to  York  Factory  the  following  spring 
received  instructions  by  express  to  attempt  a 
passage  in  boats,  across  the  sea  to  Melville 
island.  He  immediately  hurried  back,  and, 
on  being  supplied  with  4500  lbs.  of  jerked 
venison  and  pemmican  by  Rae,  he  descended 
the  Mackenzie  in  one  of  the  Plover's  boats 
and  a  barge  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
The  season  of  1850  proved  more  severe,  how- 
ever, than  that  of  the  previous  year  ;  he 
found  the  sea  from  the  Mackenzie  to  Cape 
Bathurst  covered  with  unbroken  ice,  a  small 
channel  only  existing  in-shore,  through  which 
he  threaded  his  way  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
cape.  Failinz  in  finding  a  passage  out  to  sea 
to  the  north  of  Cape  Bathurst,  he  remained  in 
its  vicinity,  watching  the  ice  for  an  opening, 
until  the  approach  of  winter  compelled  him 
to  return  to  the  Mackenzie.  He  had  reached 
the  sea  on  the  22nd  of  July,  and  he  did  not 
quit  it  until  the  1st  of  September.  As  he 
ascended  the  Mackenzie,  ice  was  driving 
rapidly  down.  *'  It  was  one  continued  drift 
of  ice  and  heavy  snow-storms.*'  He  reached 
Fort  Simpson  on  the  5th  October,  and  arrived 
in  England  to  take  the  command  of  the 
North  btar,  and  join  in  the  expedition  under 
Sir  £.  Belcher. 

To  conclude  here  the  researches  from  the 
North  American  coast  —  Mr.  Rae  \ett  Fort 
Confidence,  on  the  Coppermine,  April  the 
25th,  1851,  with  four  men  and  three  sledges 
drawn  by  dogs.  He  reached  the  coast  on  the 
1st  of  May,  and  found  the  ice  favorable  for 
travelling. .  On  the  5th  he  landed  at  Douglas 
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Island,  and  on  the  7th  garaed  the  opposite' 
Bbore.  Traversing  it  to  the  east,  until  he 
reached  110^  W.  lon^.,  where  his  survey  met 
that  of  Dease  and  Simpson,  he  retraced  his 
steps,  and  advanced  west  until  he  turned 
CJape  Baring,  past  lat  70°,  and  long.  117°  W. 
From  some  elevated  ground  in  this  neighbor- 
hood high  land  could  be  seen  to  the  north, 
but  none  was  visible  to  the  west.  He  got 
back  to  his  provision  station  on  the  Kendal 
Biver  upon  the  10th  June,  having  travelled 
824  geographical  or  942  English  mUes  in  forty 
days.  In  this  lengthened  journey  his  ar- 
rangements were  much  the  same  as  during 
bis  survey  of  Committee  Bav.  He  slept  in 
snow  houses,  and,  as  he  advanced,  buried 
provisions  to  serve  for  his  return.  In  the 
month  of  July  and  August  he  explored  the 
coast  of  Victoria  Land,  east  and  north,  in 
boats.  His  delineation  of  the  land  to  Point 
Pelly,  on  the  western  shore  of  Victoria 
Strait,  is  carefully  laid  down  in  Arrowsmith's 
map.  That  red  bne,  marking  every  indentar 
tion  of  the  coast,  from  the  101st  to  the  117th 
degree  of  latitude,  accomplished  with  limited 
means  in  a  single  season,  is  an  achievement 
of  which  any  officer  might  well  be  proud. 
On  this  newly  discovered  coast  he  met  many 
parties  of  Esquimaux ;  but  his  inquiries  as  to 
the  grand  subject  were  all  fruitless.  The 
American  coast  has  now  been  diligently  ex- 
amined, from  the  entrance  of  Behring's 
Strait  to  the  head  of  Hudson^s  Bay ;  and  we 
may,  therefore,  surely  conclude  that  Franklin 
never  reached  so  low  a  latitude. 

On  the  side  of  Baffin's  Bay  the  search  was 

Prosecuted  by  no  less  than  eleven  vessels  in 
850.  The  expedition  under  Captain  Austin 
consisted  of  the  Resolute  and  Assistance,  with 
tbeir  steam-tenders  the  Pioneer  and  Intrepid. 
He  was  instructed  that  his  main  object  should 
be  to  reach  Melville  Island — detaching  vessels 
to  examine  Wollingtoa  Channel  and  the  coast 
about  Cape  Walker,  *'  to  which  point  Sir 
John  Franklin  was  ordered  to  proceed.*'  At 
the  same  time  —  much  having  bHsen  said  about 
the  probable  advantage  of  employing  old  pro- 
fessional whalesinen  —  Mr.  William  Penny, 
long  experienced  in  the  northern  fishery,  was 
empowered  by  government  to  purchase  two 
small  brigs,  adapted  for  the  service  they 
were  to  perform.  All  arrangements  were 
left  to  himself,  and  he  had  the  choice  of  his 
own  officers.  But,  clumsily  enough,  instead 
of  distinct  objects  being  assigned  him,  his  in- 
structions were  substantially  the  same  as 
those  given  to  Austin.  Penny's  shins  sailed 
Dn  the  15th  April,  1850,  and  Austin^s  on  the 
4th  of  May  Allowing.  The  Prince  Albert 
iras  purchased  and  equipped  by  public  sub- 
scription, Lady  Franklin  being  a  principal 
oontributor.  Its  special  object  was  to  search 
the  shores  of  Boothia  Gulf,  it  being  thought 
possible   (hat  traces -of  Franklin  might  be 


found  in  that  direction,  as  hcwas  ignorant  of 
the  complete  survey  of  the  bottom  of  the  gulf 
by  Rae,  and  might  have  imagined  that  a 
psissa^  thence,  as  was  generally  surmised 
when  ne  sailed,  led  into  the  Polar  Sea.  The 
Felix,  oommatMied^  bv  Sir  John  Ross,  was 
equipped  by  subscription,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  An  American 
expedition  of  two  schooners,  fitted  out  by  Mr. 
^nry  Grinnell,  of  New  York,  was  to  pass 
through  Lancaster  Sound,  and  push  to  the 
vest.  Lsstly,  the  North  Star,  sent  out  the 
previous  year,  to  recruit  the  Enterprise  and 
Investigtttor,  remained  in  th^  Arctic  Sea  with 
a  large  quantity  of  available  stores.  These 
Tessels,  though  sailing  at  different  times,  were 
all  stopped  by  the  middle  ice  of  Baffin*s  Bay, 
and  gc^  through  it  at  nearly  the  same  period. 
The  first  tmoes  of  the  missing  ships  were 
discovered  by  Captain  Ommaney,  in  the  As- 
sistance, at  Ca^  Riley,  on  23d  August.  He 
found  sundry  pieces  of  rag,  rope,  and  broken 
bottles,  and  also  the  marks  of  nve  tent-places. 
This  Cape  is  a  point  at  the  eastern  entrance 
of  Wellington  Channel ;  about  three  miles 
west  of  it  rises  the  bold  abrupt  coast  of  Beech- 
ey  Island;  and  between  the  shores  of  this 
isle  and  the  mainland  lies  a  bay  to  which  ex- 
traordinary interest  is  now  attached.  On  its 
coast  were  observed  numerous  sledge  tracks, 
and  at  Cape  Spencer,  about  ten  miles  from 
Cape  Riley,  up  Wellington  Channel,  the  party 
discovered  the  ground-place  of  a  tent,  the  floor 
neatly  paved  with  small  smooth  stones. 

Around  the  tent  a  number  of  birds'  bones,  as 
well  as  remnants  of  meat-canisters,  led  Mr.  Pen- 
ny to  imagine  that  it  had  been  inhabited  for  some 
time  as  a  shooting  station  and  a  look-out  place, 
for  which  latter  purpose  it  wm  admirably  chosen, 
commanding  a  good  view  of  Barrow's  strait  and 
iV^liugton  Channel.  —  Onborn,  p.  102. 

Some  sledge-tracks  led  northward  for  about 
twenty  miles,  but  the  trail  ceased  south  of 
Cape  Bowden,  and  an  empty  bottle  and  a 
piece  of  newspaper  were  the  last  things  found. 
The  results  of  examining  Beechey  Island  must 
be  given  in  more  detail.  Lieutenant  Osburn 
says  — 

A  long  point  of  land*  slopes  gradually  from  the 
Boatheru  blufls  of  this  now  deeply-interesting 
island,  until  it  almost  connects  itself  with  the 
land  of  North  Devon,  forming  on  either  side  of  it 
two  good  and  commodious  bays.  On  this  slope 
a  miUlitude  of  preserved  meat-tins  were  strewed 
about ;  and  near  them,  and  on  the  ridge  of  the 
slope,  a  carefully-constructed  cairn  vras  discov- 
ered ;  it  consisted  of  layers  of  fitted  tins,  filled 
with  gravel,  and  placed  to  form  a  firm  and  solid 
foan(&tion.  Beyond  this,  and  along  the  north- 
ern shore  of  Beechey  Island,  the  following  traces 
were  then  quickly  discovered :  the  embankment 
of  a  house,  with  carpenters'  and  armorers'  work- 
ing-places, washing-tabs,  ooal-bagsy  pieces  of  okl 
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olothing,  rope — aad,  lastly,  the  graTee  of  three 
of  the  crew  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror — bearing 
date  of  the  winter  of  1845-6.  We,  therefort, 
now  had  ascertained  the  first  tointer'^uartert 
of  Sir  John  Franklin, 

On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  ridge  of  Beechey 
Island  a  remnant  of  a  garden  (for  remnant  it 
now  only  was,  having  been  dug  up  in  the  search ) 
told  an  interesting  tale ;  its  neatly-shaped  oval 
outline  —  the  border  carefully  formed  of  moss 
Kohen,  poppies,  and  anemones,  transplanted 
from  some  more  genial  part  of  this  dreary  region 
-^  contrived  still  to  show  symptoms  of  vitality  ; 
but  the  seeds  which  doubtlras  they  had  sowed  in 
the  garden  had  decayed  away.  Nearer  to  the 
beach,  a  heap  of  cinders  and  scraps  of  iron 
showed  the  armorers'  working-plaoe ;  and  along 
an  old  water-course,  now  chained  up  by  frost, 
several  tubs,  constructed  of  the  ends  of  salt-meat 
casks,  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  washing-places  of 
the  men  of  Franklin's  squadron.  Happening  to 
cross  a  level  piece  of  ground,  which  as  yet  no 
one  had  lighted  upon,  I'  was  pleased  to  see  a  pair 
of  Cashmere  gloves  laid  out  to  dry,  with  two 
small  stones  on  the  palms  to  prevent  their  blow- 
ing away  ;  they  had  been  there  sinee  1846.  I 
took  them  up  carefiiUy,  a«  melancholy  memen- 
toes  of  my  missing  friends.  In  another  spot  a 
flannel  was  discovered  ;  and  this,  together  with 
some  things  lying  about,  would,  in  my  ignorance 
of  wintering  in  the  Aretlo  regions,  have  led  me 
to  suppose  .that  there  was  oousklerable  haste  dis* 
play^  in  the  departure  of  the  Erebus  and 
Terror  from  this  spot,  had  not  Captain  Austin 
assured  me  that  were  was  nothing  to  ground 
such  a  belief  upon,  and  that,  from  experience, 
he  could  vouch  for  these  being  nothing  more  than 
the  ordinary  traces  of  a  winter  station  ;  and  this 
opinion  was  fully  borne  out  by  those  officers  who 
had  in  the  previous  year  wintered  in  Port  Leo- 
pold, one  of  them  asserting  that  people  left 
winter-quarters  too  weU  pleased  to  escape,  to 
oare  much  for  a  handful  of  shavingsi,  an  old  coal- 
bag,  or  a  washtng-tub.  This  I,  fit>m  experi- 
ence, now  know  to  be  tvue..-*-  Os^rn,  pp.  107- 
110. 

From  a  number  of  minute  fhcts,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  assign  the  place  where  the  ships 
must  have  lain  through  the  winter  :  they  were 
so  stationed,  Osbom  says,  as  to  be 

effoctually  removed  from  aU  risk  of  being  swept 
oat  of  the  bay — which,  by  the  by«  from  the  fsMt 
of  the  enclosed  area  being  many  times  broader 
than  the  entrance  of  Erebus  and  Terror  Bay, 
was  about  as  probable  as  any  stout  gentleman 
being  blown  out  of  a  house  through  the  keyhole* 

The  mo0t  interesting  traces  of  winter  resi- 
dence were  the  graves  of  Franklin's  three  sea- 
men. The  following  desoription  is  in  ail  re- 
speete  creditable  to  Mr.  Osbom  :  *-* 

The  graves,  like  all  that  English  seamen  con^ 
struct,  were  scrupulously  neat.  Qo  where  you 
will  over  the  globe's  surfkoe  —  afar  in  the  east, 
or  afiir  in  the  west,  down  among  the  coral- 
girded  isles  of  the  South  Sea,  or  here,  where  the 
grim  North  frowns  on  the  sailor^i  grave  •—you 


will  always  find  it  alike ;  it  is  the  monument 
raised  by  rough  hands  but  affectionate  hearts 
over  the  last  home  of  their  messmate  ;  it  breathes 
of  the  quiet  churchyard  in  some  of  England's 
many  nooks^  where  each  had  formed  his  idea  of 
what  was  due  to  departed  worth  ;  and  the  orna- 
ments that  Nature  decks  herself  with,  even  in 
the  desolation  of  the  frozen  zone,  were  carefully 
culled  to  mark  the  doad  seaman's  home.  The 
good  taste  of  the  officers  had  prevented  the  gen- 
eral simplicity  of  an  oaken  head  and  foot  board 
to  each  of  the  three  graves  being  marred  by  any 
long  and  childish  epitaphs,  or  the  doggrel  of  a 
lower-deck  poet,  and  the  three  inscriptions  were 
as  follows :  — 

**  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  J.  Torrington,  who 
departed  this  life  January  1st,  1846,  on  board 
of  fl.  M.  S.  Terror,  aged  20  years." 

**  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Wm.  Braine,  R.  M., 
of  H.  M.  S.  Erebus,  died  April  8d,  1846,  ag^ 
82  years.  Choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will 
serve.  — Josh.  xxiv.  15."^ 

**  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  J.  Hartwell,  A.  B., 
of  H.  M.  S.  Erebus,  died  January  4th,  1846, 
aged  25  years.  7%us  saith  the  Lord  of  ffosts, 
consider  your  iJbays,  — Haggai  i.  7." 

I  thought  I  trsboed  in  the  epitaphs  over  the 
graves  of  the  men  fh>m  the  Erebus  the  manly 
and  Christian  spirit  of  Franklin.  In  the  true 
spirit  of  chivalry,  he,  their  captain  and  leader, 
led  them  amidst  dangers  and  unknown  difficulties 
with  iron  will  stamped  upon  his  brow,  but  the 
words  of  meekness,  gentleness,  and  truth  were 
his  device.  —  Ibid,,  p.  111. 

With  this  discovery  the  work  of  the  ships 
for  the  season  may  be  said  to  have  closed.' 
Wellingtcm  Channel,  as  fiir  as  vision  extended, 
presented  a  continuous  sheet  of  ice,  much  of 
it,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Sutherland  and  other 
experienced  persons,  appearins  '*  to  be  at 
least  three  years  old."  (ii.  124.)  In  mid- 
chaimel  of  &inrO!w's  Strait,  at  the  same  time 
(Aug.  25),  the  pack  was  seen  to  westward, 
but 

the  sea  was  as  smooth  as  oil ;  and  thousands  of 
seals,  in  which  one  could  distinguish  three 
species — the  ocean  or  Greenland  seal,  the 
beaided  seal,  and  the  common  seal — were  seen 
taking  their  pastime  in  the  water.  White  whales 
were  also  seen  in  ^reat  abundance.  —  8uih,y  i. 
298. 

Osbom  also  dwells  upon  the  enormous  shoals 
of  white  whales  —  ih&  water  appearing  as  if 
filled  with  them ;  he  states  that  eleven  bears 
were  seen,  and  that  large  flights  of  wild  fowl 
came  down  Wellington  Channel.  By  the 
middle  of  September  Austin's  ships  were  fast 
fixed  in  the  ice,  in  the  channel  between  Grif* 
flth's  Island  and  Comwallis  I^nd,  and  here 
they  weie  secured  as  well  as  might  be  for  the 
winter.  Penny  made  his  ships  fast  in  As- 
sistenee  Harbor,  on  the  south  coast  of  Com- 
wallis Land,  about  20  miles  east  of  Austin's 
station ;  and  here,  also,  Sir  John  Boss,  in  the 
Felix^  wintered. 
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The  other  ships  turned  homewards.  The 
North  Star  left  oer  wioter-qaarters  in  Wol- 
fltenholme  Sound  on  the  3rd  of  August,  and 
reached  Port  Leopold  on  the  I2th.  Being 
unable,  however,  from  the  ice,  to  land  her 
stores  there,  she  deposited  them  at  Admiralty 
Inlet,  where,  as  we  have  seen.  Sir  E.  Belcher 
was  unable  to  find  any  trace  of  them. 

The  American  expedition  made  a  most  sin- 
gular sweep.  Lieut,  de  Haven  ported  com- 
?any  with  the  other  searching  vessels  on  the 
3th  of  September,  off  Griffith's  Island.  But 
the  frost  had  already  set  in,  and,  snow  having 
fallen,  the  sea  was  covered  with  a  tenacious 
coating  through  which  it  was  impossible  for 
the  vessels  to  force  their  way.  As  the  ice 
about  them  thickened  they  became  entiielv 
at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  currents.  Ix) 
the  astonishment  of  all  on  board,  they  were 
carried  directlv  up  Wellington  Channel. 
Here,  drifting  about  as  the  wind  varied,  they 
came,  on  the  22nd  of  September,  in  sight  of 
that  island  which  in  our  charts  is  named 
Baillie  Hamilton.  To  the  north-west  was 
distinctly  seen  the  cloud  of  <'  frost-smoke," 
indicative  of  open  water,  and  signs  of  animal 
life  became  more  abundant.  For  the  remain- 
der of  September  the  vessels  were  nearly 
stationary  ;  —  throughout  October  and  No- 
vember again  they  were  drifted  to  and  fro  by 
the  ohangmg  wind,  but  never  passinjg  out  of 
Wellington  Channel.  On  the  1st  of^Novem- 
ber  the  new  ice  was  upwards  of  three  feet 
thick. 

StiU  firequent  breaks  would  oocnr  in  it  often 
in  fearful  proximity  to  the  vessels.  Ham- 
mocks, consisting  of  massive  gpnmite-like  blocks, 
would  be  thrown  up  to  the  height  of  twenty  and 
even  thirty  feet  This  action  in  the  ice  was 
accompanied  with  a  variety  of  sounds  impossible 
to  be  deacribed,  but  which  never  fi»iled  to  carry 
a  feeling  of  awe  into  the  stoutest  hearts.  —  D€ 
Haven't  Report. 

By  the  beginning  of  December  the  ships  were 
carried  down  the  Channel,  and  entered  Lan- 
caster Sound.  Westerly  winds  now  prevail- 
ing, the  vast  field  of  ice,  with  the  imprisoned 
ships,  slowly  drafted  to  the  month  of  the 
Sound.  In  January  they  were  fairly  launched 
in  Baffin's  Bay,  and  a  steady  drift  commenced 
to  the  southward,  the  ^vessels  bein^  carried 
along  with  the  whole  vast  body  of  ice.  On 
the  I9th  of  May,  Cape  Serle  was  descried, 
heinx  the  first  land  seen  for  four  months ;  a 
few  days  later  Cape  Walsinzham  was  visible, 
and  the  ships  passed  out  of  the  Arctic  zone. 
On  the  6th  of  June,  the  whole  immense  floe 
in  which  they  had  been  inextricably  looked 
for  nearly  nine  months  was  rent  in  all  direc- 
tions, without  violence  or  noise,  leaving  not 
A  piece  exceeding  100  yards  in  diameter. 
Thenceforth  the  vessels  were  free,  and  in  due 
time  safely  reached  New  York.    During  the 


winter,  the  occupations  and  amusements  mosl 
suitable  for  preserving  the  crews  in  health 
had  been  persevered  in  —  but  sledges  and 
boats  with  stores  were  always  ready  in  case 
of  accident,  each  man  being  furnished  with  a 
bundle  of  clothes  which  he  could  catch  up  at 
a  moment's  notice. 

From  this  extraordinary  sweep  we  must 
conclude  that  the  barrier  of  ice  across  Wel- 
lington Channel,  apparently  fixed  firmly  to 
the  land  on  either  side,  was  really  in  continual 
motion.  It  seems  to  have  been  obedient  to 
the  wind  rather  than  to  any  settled  current 
Of  these  &cts  our  ships,  sare  in  their  winter- 
quarters,  were  entirely  ignorant ;  and  when, 
so  late  as  the  12th  of  August  in  the  following 
season,  they  still  saw  the  entrance  of  the 
Channel  firmly  closed  against  them  by  solid 
ice,  we  cannot  feel  surprised  at  their  sup- 

Seeing  it  to  have  remained  unmoved  since  the 
rat  day  of  their  arrival.  Here  the  principal 
business  of  the  winter  was  preparation  for  the 
sprine  journeys.  Amusements  were  not  neg- 
lected ;  there  were  plavs  and  masqueittdes ; 
the  general  health  ot  all  the  men  was  good ; 
and  we  have  more  than  one  admission  that 
throughout  the  long  winter  **  hardships  there 
were  none." 

The  arrangements  for  the  sledging  parties 
were  in  both  expeditions  very  complete, 
Everjr  provision  was  made  for  the  health  uid 
com&rt  of  the  men,  and  whoever  glances  into 
the  blue-books  will  acknowledge  that  Austin » 
most  thoroughly  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  skilful 
and  humane  comnmnder.  By  an  arrange- 
ment with  Penny,  made  as  early  as  17th 
October,  1850,  the  latter  undertook  the  com- 
plete **  search  of  Wellington  Strait,'*  while 
Austin's  detachments  were  to  examine  the 
shores  north  and  south  of  Barrow's  Strait. 
The  coasts  newly  explored  by  these  parties 
are  laid  down  in  the  charts  of  Arrowsmith 
and  the  Admiralty.  We  confine  our  notice 
to  the  three  routes  which  it  seemed  most 
likely  Franklin^ might  have  taken: — to  ^e 
west  by  Melville  Island,  to  the  south-west  by 
Cape  Walker,  and  to  the  north-west  by  Wel- 
lington Channel. 

Of  all  Austin's  parties,  that  under  Lien- 
tenant  M'Clintockwas  most  ably  and  success- 
fully conducted.  He  left  the  ships  on  the 
15th  of  April,  and,  taking  a  course  due  west, 
reached  Point  Griffith  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Melville  Island  on  the  11th  of  May.  On  the 
21st  he  sighted  Winter  Harbor,  but  there 
being  neither  ships,  tents,  nor  any  sign  of 
human  habitation  to  be  seen,  he  deferred  any 
close  scrutiny  of  it  until  his  return.  By  the 
27th  of  May  he  had  reached  Cape  Dundas  at 
the  western  extremity  of  Melville  Island,  apd 
on  the  following  day,  ascending  a  •high  cliff, 
made  out  the  coast  of  Banks'  Land. 

Iti  eastern  extreme  was  indistinct ;  bat  Ita 
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western  extreme  terminated  abruptly.  Banks' 
Land  appears  to  be  very  lofty,  with  steep  clifb 
and  large  ravines,  as  about  Cape  Dundas.  I 
could  make  out  the  ravines  and  snow-patohes 
distinctly  with  my  glass. — M'Clintock'a  Re- 
port, 

To  the  north  of  Banks'  Land,  at  a  distance 
from  it  of  about  seventy  miles,  he  discovered 
a  range  of  land  apparently  running  nearly 
due  west.  <*This  does  not  present  steep 
clifis,  but  a  bold  and  deeply  indented  coast ; 
the  land  rising  to  the  interior,  and  intersected 
by  valleys  rather  than  ravines."  The  sea  he 
imagined  to  continue  to  the  westward.  Fol- 
lowing the  coast  of  Melville  Island  to  the 
north-east,  he  entered  Liddon  Gulf,  and  here 
saw  fragments  of  coal  of  good  quality.  Leav- 
ing the  shore,  he  crossed  the  Gulf  to  gain 
Bushman  Cove,  where  Parry,  in  his  journey 
across  the  island  in  1820,  had  left  the  **  strong 
but  light  cart,*'  in  which  he  had  carried  his 
tent  and  stores.  On  the  1st  of  June  M'Clin- 
tock  reached  the  west  point  of  the  Cove,  and, 
leaving  two  men  to  prepare  supper,  he  com- 
menced a  search  with  four  others  for  Parry's 
encampment  of  the  11th  of  June,  1820 :  — 

On  reaching  the  ravine  leading  into  the  cove, 
we  spread  across,  and  walked  up,  and  easily 
found  the  encampment,  although  the  pole  had 
fallen  down.  The  very  accurate  report  pub- 
lished of  his  journey  saved  us  much  labor  in 
finding  the  tin  cylinder  and  ammunition.  The 
crevices  between  the  stones  piled  over  them  were 
filled  with  ice  and  snow  ;  the  powder  completely 
destroyed,  and  cylinder  eaten  through  with  rust, 
tind  filled  with  ice.  From  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  descending  into  such  a  ravine  with  any 
vehicle,  I  supposed  that  the  most  direct  route 
where  all  seemed  equally  bad  was  selected, 
therefore  sent  the  men  directly  up  the  northern 
bank  in  search  of  the  wheels  which  were  left 
where  the  cart  broke  down.  They  fortunately 
found  them  at  once  ;  erected  a  cairn  about  the 
remains  of  the  wall  built  to  shelter  the  tent ; 
placed  a  record  on  it  in  one  tin  case  within  an- 
other. We  then  collected  a  fi|w  relics  of  our 
predecessors,  and  returned  with  the  remains  of 
the  cart  to  our  encampment  An  excellent  fire 
had  been  made  with  willow  stems,  and  upon 
this  a  kettle,  containing  Parry's  cylinder,  was 
placed.  As  soon  as  the  ice  was  thawed  out  of  it, 
the  record  it  contained  was  carefully  taken  out. 
I  could  only  just  distinguish  the  date.  Had  it 
been  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  I  would 
have  restored  it  to  its  lonely  position.  —  Ibid, 

As  the  weather  was  misty,  M'CIintook  did 
not  explore  the  head  of  the  eulf,  but  struck 
directly  across  the  land  for  Winter  Harbor. 
It  was  evident  that  no  one  had  visited  the 
place  since  Parry's  departure  in  1820.  The 
inscription  cut  upon  the  face  of  the  sandstone 
rock  by  Mr.  Fisher  appeared  quite  firesh.  A 
hare,  discovered  at  the  foot  of^  this  rock,  was 
80  tame  that  she  entered  the  tent,  and  would 
almost  allow  the  men  to  touch  her* 


I  I  have  never  seen  any  animal  in  its  natural 
state  so  perfectly  fearless  of  man  ;  and  there 
cannot  be  a  more  convincing  proof  that  our  miss- 
ing countrymen  have  not  been  here.  A  ptarmi- 
gan alighted  on  the  rock,  and  was  shot,  without 
in  the  least  disturbing  puss  as  she  sat  beneath 
it  —  Ibid, 

On  the  6th  of  June  M'aintock  left  Winter 
Harbor,  and  reached  the  ships  on  the  4th  of 
July.  The  latter  part  of  his  journey  was 
fatiguing,  from  the  extensive  pools  of  water 
in  the  ice,  but  all  his  men  arrived  in  excellent 
health  and  spirits.  He  was  out  80  davs,  and 
had  travelled^  770  miles.  Several  reindeer, 
musk-oxen,  and  bears  were  shot,  besides 
numerous  birds  —  and  the  food  thus  obtained 
was  of  very  material  importance  to  the  peo- 

{)le .  This  journey  made  it  certain  that  Frank- 
in  had  not  passed  west  of  the  Parry  Islands. 
The  expedition  under  Captain  Ommaney 
and  Lieut.  Osborn  south-west  of  Cape  Walker 
determined  nothing.  The  cape  was  found  to 
be  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  an  island, 
separated  from  the  continent  by  a  narrow 
channel.  Beyond  the  cape  the  coast  swept 
round  to  the  south,  until  interrupted  by  a  bay 
about  20  miles  wide.  While  Ommaney  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  shores  of  this  bay  Os- 
born struck  across  it,  and  making  the  land 
again,  which  still  trended  southerly,  he  fol- 
lowed it  some  miles  further,  and  then  travelled 
a  few  miles  across  the  sea  to  the  west.  But, 
after  a  short  journey,  finding  the  ice  exceed- 
ingly hummocky,  he  retraced  his  steps.  From 
his  ferthest  point  he  saw  a  continuation  of 
land  to  the  south,  but  could  perceive  neither 
land  nor  loom  of  land  to  the  west  or  south- 
west. As  the  weather  was  clear,  and  he  had 
a  good  spy-glass,  and  as,  moreover,  he  had  ad- 
vanced westward  fifteen  miles  from  the  coast, 
his' view  must  have  extended  a  considerable 
distance.  Both  Ommaney  and  Osborn  are 
clear  that  the  coast  they  traversed  could 
never  be  navigable  for  ships.  Shoals  extended 
for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  sea  ;  the 
water,  to  the  depth  of  several  feet  in-shore, 
was  frozen  to  the  bottom,  and  enormous 
masses  of  ice  were  thrown  up  on  the  floe  by 
pressure,  and  grounded  on  the  strand.  But 
the  question  is  —  not  whether  that  particular 
coast  was  navigable,  but  —  whether  there  was 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  a  navigable  sea 
existed  between  the  shore  they  followed  to  the 
south  y  and  the  nearest  coast  to  the  ^^^^J^ 
discovered  (Banks'  Land)  — a  distance  of  200 
miles  at  least.  lieut.  Osborn  had  never 
been  among  ice  before ;  with  more  experience 
he  would  have  known  that  the  enormous 
blocks  he  saw  aground  and  on  the  floe  surely 
indicated  motion  at  some  time.  It  is  common 
enough  to  find  coasts  fast  bound  with  ice, 
even  in  the  open  season,  while  open  water 
exisits  some  miles  off.  Thus  Parry  tells  us 
that  be  found  Prince  Leobold's  Islands  **  en* 
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cambered  with  ice  to  the  distance  of  four  or 
five  miles  all  round  them,  while  the  strait 
was  generally  as  clear  and  navieable  as  any 
part  of  the  Atlantic.'*  Before  tne  last  Com- 
mittee, M*Clintock  stated  that  there  was  no 
appearance  of  the  sea  being  navigable  west 
of  Melville  Island  —  and  then  followed  some 
questions  by  Pany :  •— 

Sir  E.  Parry.  —  Bees  that  remark  apply  to 
the  whole  of  the  ice  to  the  southward  of  Melville 
Island  ?  M'  Cliniock.  —  No.  Parry.  —  State 
whereabouts  in  your  opinion  it  was  likely  to  be 
navigable  to  the  south  of  Melville  Island. 
M^Clintock.'—l  think  to  the  east  of  Winter 
Harbor.  Parry.  —  Then  you  think  a  ship  could 
probably  get  to  the  southward  and  westward 
more  easily  to  the  eastward  of  Winter  Harbor, 
than  by  going  on  to  the  west  part  of  Melville 
Island .'    M'  Clintock.  —  Yes. 

When  Parry  himself  was  off  the  oast  end 
of  Melville  Island,  he  found  his  soundings 
uniformly  increase  as  he  went  to  the  south. 
**  In  standing  to  the  southward,  we  had  grad- 
ually deepen^  the  soundings  to  105  fathoms." 
Here  is  proof  of  deep  water  in  the  direction 
Franklin  was  order<ra  to  take;  nor  is  there 
any  evidence  to  show  that  there  may  not  be, 
at  certain  seasons,  a  navigable  sea  to  the 
south,  which  may  lead,  as  M'CIintock  sup- 
poses, far  to  the  west  of  the  Parry  group. 

Of  Penny's  parties  one  followed  the  west- 
em  and  the  other  the  eastern  side  of  Wel- 
lington Channel,  until  both  were  stopped  by 
reaching  open  water.  Captain  Stewart,  on 
the  east,  or  rather  north  side  of  the  channel, 
reached  Cape  Beoher  30th  May ;  from  hence 
be  could  see  water  washing  the  land  all 
along,  with  much  broke-up  ice  in  the  offing. 
Mr.  Goodsir,  on  the  opposite  shore,  first  saw 
open  water  from  Disappointment  Bay  on  the 
2Uth  of  May.  To  the  west  an  open  channel 
appeared.  Penny  himself,  traversine  the 
channel  from  south  to  north,  reached  the 
islands  which  divide  the  strait  into  three  nar- 
row channels.  From  Point  Surprise,  on  the 
north  of  Baillie  Hamilton  island,  he  beheld  a 
vast  expanse  of  open  water,  and  here,  he  tells 
us,  ''  the  expression  that  escaped  me  was, 
*  No  one  will  ever  reach  Sir  John  Franklin ; 
here  we  are,  and  no  traces  are  to  be  found ;' 
so  we  returned  to  the  sledges  verv  much  dis- 
appointed.'* (Suih.  ii.  132.)  Determining 
to  prosecute  the  search  further  in  a  boat,  ho 
returned  to  the  ships  with  all  speed,  and  sue- 
oeeded  in  setting  a  boat  to  the  edge  of  the 
water  by  tne  17  th  of  June,  but  a  succession 
of  contrary  gales  prevented  him  after  all  from  j 
estting  farther  than  Baring  Island — thouffh 
tnere  was  open  water  to  the  north-west.  He 
got  back  to  nis  ships  on  the  25th  of  July. 

Towards  the  close  of  June  the  ice  in  Bar- 
row*8  Strait  broke  np.  Mr.  Stewart,  under 
date  of  the  27th,  writes :  —  '*  I  went  to  the 


land,  and  ascended  the  hill,  and  then  saw 
that  the  ice  in  Barrow's  Strait  was  all  adrift 
and  broken  up,  to  the  utmost  limits  of  visioit 
assisted  by  a  telescope."    On  the  10th  of 
July,  as  we  learn  from  Osbom  — 

Not  a  particle  of  ice  was  to  be  seen  east  or 
west  in  barrow's  Strait,  except  between  Grif- 
fith's Island  and  Cape  Martyr,  where,  some  ten 
miles  from  the  water,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  fixed 
floe,  our  unlucky  squadron  was  jammed.  Every- 
where else  a  clear  sea  spread  itself,  sparkling  and 
breaking  under  a  fresh  southerly  breeze. 

Surely  this  must  have  taught  our  young  lieu- 
tenant that  it  was  very  possible  fur  a  navigsr 
ble  sea  to  exist,  at  some  miles'  distance  from 
an  ice-bound  coast.  It  was  August  before 
the  ships  were  free.  Captain  Austin  then 
addressed  an  official  note  to  Penny,  distinctly 
asking  **  whether  ^'ou  consider  that  the  search 
of  Wellington  Strait,  made  by  the  expedition 
under  your  charge,  is  so  far  satisfactory  as  to 
render  a  further  prosecution  in  that  direc- 
tion, if  practicable,  unnecessary  ? "  The  reply 
was  — 

•  Assistance  Bay,  llth  August,  1851. 

SiB — Your  question  is  easily  answered.  My 
opinion  is,  Wellington  Channel  requires  no 
further  search.  All  has  been  done  in  the  power 
of  man  to  accomplish,  and  no  trace  has  been 
found.    What  else  can  be  done  ?    I  have,  &c. 

William  Pkmny. 

The  following  day  Penny  put  to  sea.  The 
entrance  of  Wellington  Channel  was  then  full 
of  heavy  ice,  nor  did  there  appear  any  proba- 
bility that  it  would  break  up  that  season. 
Penny  states  that  he  now  determined  to  get 
home  before  the  other  ships. 

When  I  saw  Sir  John  Ross  taken  in  tow  by 
Captain  Austin,  from  this  moment  I  was  deter- 
mined I  should  go  home  before  htm,  and  hod 
great  cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  decision,  for 
I  hod  every  reason  to  suppose  that  disrepute 
would  be  thrown  upon  what  we  hod  done,  and  I 
told  this  to  my  officers.  —  Penny*i  Evidence. 

Pushing  forward  with  all  speed,  Penny  ar- 
rived in  London  on  the  12th  of  September. 
Austin's  ships  explored  the  entrances  of  Jones' 
Sound  and  Smith's  Sound,  and  did  not  reach 
home  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  later. 
In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Penny  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Admiralty,  assorting  his  conviction 
that  the  missing  expedition  had  gone  op 
Wellington  Channel,  and  that  '^  its  course 
should  DC  therein  followed  with  the  utmost 
energy,  determination,  and  despatch."  This 
suggestion  was  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
his  note  to  Austin  on  the  llth  of  August, 
that  he  was  called  on  by  the  Admiralty  to 
transmit  a  copy  of  hb  official  oonrespondence. 
In  place  of  doing  so,  he  made  statements  to 
the  efiect  that  he  had  entreated  Captain 
Austin  to  gjivo  him  a  steamer  to  make  an 
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efSijut  to  get  np  Wellington  Channel,  and 
that  hiB  hiflt  words  to  Austin  were,  "Go  up 
Wellington  Channel,  sir,  and  yoa  will  do 
good  serrice  to  the  cause."  As  the  result 
of  theee,  and  other  statements  of  a  like  kind, 
a  oommittee  of  Arctic  officers  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  circumstances.  They 
properly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Captain 
Austin  could  pat  only  one  construction  on 
Mr.  Penny's  letters,  and  would  not  have  been 
justified  in  commencing  a  fresh  search  in  a 
direction  concerning  which  he  naturally  con- 
sidered himself  to  Imve  received  the  most  au- 
thentic information. 

At  the  time  when  open  water  was  dis- 
oovered  high  up  Wellington  Channel  the  sea 
in  every  other  direction  was  oovered  with 
solid  ice.  The  fact  is  remarkable,  whatever 
conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  it.  The 
prevalent  opinion  seems  to  be  that  Franklin, 
Laving  learnt  at  his  winter-quarters  the  ex- 
istence of  this  open  water,  thenceforth  di- 
rected all  his  energies  to  meet  it,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  the  attempt.  There  are,  however, 
not  inconsiderable  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
this  supposition.  Bo  it  conceded  that  in  the 
summer  of  1846  Franklin  found  the  entrance 
of  the  channel  open,  and  knew  of  the  sea 
bevond  it,  does  it  follow,  as  matter  of  cer- 
tainty, that  he  would  take  that  course !  The 
mere  fiict  of  a  prospect  of  open  water  to  the 
north  might  not  appear  to  him  of  much  im- 
portance, as  it  is  commonly  found  throughout 
the  winter  at  the  head  of  Baffin's  Bay  and 
in  gulfs  on  the  const  of  Greenland,  where  the 
tide,  as  in  Wellington  Channel,  runs  high 
and  sets  strongly.  We  know  that  Sir  John 
Barrow  warned  Franklin  and  his  officers 
against  attempting  Wellington  Channel  — 
not  because  it  might  be  closed,  but  because, 

as  &r  OS  experience  went,  it  was  always  entirely 
fk«e  from  ioe  —  no  one  venturing  to  conjecture 
to  what  extent  it  might  go,  or  into  what  diffi- 
culties it  might  lead.  —  Mangles,  87,  88. 

We  have  seen  what  his  Instructions  were ; 
and  Richardson  observes :  — 

It  is  admitted  by  all  who  are  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Sir  John  Franklin,  that  his  first 
endeavor  would  be  to  act  up  to  the  letter  of  his 
Instructions. 

Sir  F.  Beaufort  says,  '*  He  was  not  a  man 
to  treat  his  orders  with  levity ;"  and  such  is 
the  testimony  of  all  the  important  witnesses. 
It  is  only  on  the  supposition  that  Franklin 
found  it  impossible  to  j>enetrate  to  the  south- 
west that  any  of  his  friends  imagine  he 
mieht  have  tried  Wellington  Channel. 

betting  aside  all  gossiping  oommunicatioii, 
usually  a  fertile  source  of  error,  and  ofteoer 
supplied  by  imagination  than  by  memory, 
we  are  not  without  decisive  evidence  of 
Jj^klin'B   real  opinion.    In  the  diary  of 
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Fitzmmes  there  is,  under  date  of  June  6, 
184o,  one  very  remarkable  passage  :  — 

At  dinner  to-day  Sir  John  gave  us  a  pleasant 
account  of  his  expectations  of  being  able  to  get 
through  the  ice  on  the  coast  of  America,  and  his 
disbelief  in  the  idea  that  there  is  open  sea  to  the 
northward.  He  also  said  he  believed  it  possible 
to  reach  the  pole  over  the  ice  by  wintering  at 
Spitsbergen,  and  going  in  the  spring,  before  the 
ice  broke  up  and  drifted  to  the  south,  as  it  did 
with  Parry  on  it  —  Mangles,  78. 

To  our  mind  these  words  are  conclusive  an 
to  Franklin's  hopes  and  intentions.  In'  his 
second  journey  to  the  Mackeime  river,  1825-^, 
he  himself  writes  that  fix)m  the  summit  of 
Garry  Island 

the  sea  appeared  in  all  its  majesty,  entirely  free 
from  ice,  and  without  any  visible  obstruction  to 
its  navigation  ;  and  never  was  a  prospect  more 

gratifying  than  that  which  lay  open  to  us. 

« 

Then  he  had  ardently  wished  for  a  ship  in 
which  he  could  leave  that  shallow  shore,  and 
steer  direct  for  Behring^s  Strait.  It  was  this 
sea  which  he  was  instructed  to  reach,  and 
which  there  seemed  every  probabilitv  of  his 
reaching  by  pushing  to  Uie  south-west  between 
100""  and  110°  W.  long.  It  was  greatly  in 
favor  of  his  attempting  this  passage  that,  even 
should  he  meet  with  obstructions,  he  might 
reasonably  hope  to  reach  the  North  American 
shore  by  boats,  or  by  a  journey  across  the  ice, 
and  thus  connect  the  disooveries  of  Parry  wkh 
his  own. 

Fairly  stated  the  case  stands  thus :  —  On  the 
supposition  that  he  ascended  the  Channel,  we 
must  suppose  either  that  he  disobeyed  the  Ad- 
miralty orders  (which  all  who  know  him  agree 
he  would  rk9t  do), or  that  he  tried  to  penetrate 
to  the  south-west  before  he  entered  his  winter 
harbor  or  immediately  on  quitting  it.  Could 
he  have  made  the  attempt  in  1815  ?  He  lefb 
Disco  Island  on  the  12th  July,  and  at  the  close 
of  that  month  was  struggling  with  the  middle 
ice  in  Baffin's  Bay.  He  had  himself,  as  we 
learn  from  Fitzjames,  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  difficulty  there  would  oe  in  getting  to  Lan- 
caster Sound :  — 

Parry  was  fortunate  enough,  in  his  first 
voyage,  to  sadl  right  across  in  nine  or  ten  days 
—  a  thing  unheani  of  before  or  since.  In  his 
next  voyage  he  was  fifty-four  days  toiling 
through  fields  of  ioe,  and  did  not  get  m  till  Sep- 
tember— yet  Lancaster  Sound  is  the  point  we 
look  to  as  ^  beginning  of  our  work. 

Now,  progress  from  Disco  Island  to  Lancas- 
ter Sound  took  Ross  (Sir  John)  in  his  first 
voyage  from  17th  June  to  30th  August.  Sir 
James  Ross,  in  1848,wa8  firom  20th  July  to  20th 
August,  struggling  through  the  middle  ice, 
anddid  not  reach  Cape  Torke  till  1st  Septem- 
ber.   Penny's  ships  were  at  Disco  Ishna  May 
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3rdy  1850,  and  did  not  reach  Bcechey  Idand 
UU  2Cth  August.  To  make  the  same  distance 
took  Mr.  Kennedy,  in  1851,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  July  till  the  4th  September, 
and  Sir  E.  Belcher,  in  the  xemaikably  open 
season  of  1852,  from  June  12th  to  August  llth. 
It  ii  not  probable  that  Franklin  could  have 
reached  Barrow's  Strait  until  the  end  of 
August  or  bej^nning'of  September;  and  it  is 
haraly  conceivable  that  he  could  that  season 
have  satisfied  himself  that  there  was  no  pas- 
sage to  the  south-west  —  more  especially  as 
he  must  have  token  up  his  station  early,  and 
))efoire  young  ice  began  to  form. 

Shall  we  suppose,  then,  that,  on  getting 
out  of  harbor,  he  advanced  to  the  south-west, 
and,  baffled  in  his  efforts,  returned  to  Welling- 
ton Channel  ^  The  absence  of  any  signab  on 
the  shore  either  way  must  go  far  to  negative 
the  idea ;  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  the  two  months  of  an  Arctic  summer 
would  suflBce  for  such  an  exploration.  Wel- 
lington Channel  is  intricate,  and,  for  ships  of 
the  size  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  would  re- 
quire great  caution.    Penny  states  that  — 

the  fearftil  rate  the  tide  runs  (not  less  than  six 
knots)  through  the  sounds  that  divide  the  Chan- 
nel renders  it  dangerous  even  for  a  boat,  much 
more  to  a  thip,  unless  clear  of  ice,  which,  fh>m 
tiie  appearance  of  the  ice  here,  will  not  be  dear 
this  season. 

The  experienced  Abcmethy  says :  — 

Wellington  Strait  is  a  dangerous  navigable 
passage,  the  ice  flowing  about  with  the  tide.  It 
would  not  be  saft  for  a  ship  to  go  up  there. 

Lieut.  Aldrich  conceived  there  must  be  "  vast 
difficulty  in  navigating  the  Strait;"  and 
Captain  Austin  observes  that  the^navigation 
of  the  Channel  must  be  **  very  critical,  as  all 
narrow  straits  in  icy  seas  are.^^  We  do  not 
quote  these  statements  as  evidence  that  the 
Strait  cannot  be  navigated,  for  Sir  £.  Belcher 
has  settled  that  question ;  but  to  prove  how 
uulikely  it  is  that  the  Channel  could  be 
passed  through  rapidly.  On  the  supposition 
that  Franklin  went  up  it,  how  are  we  to 
account  fur  the  absence  of  cairns  or  flag- 
sta^,  which  would  show  he  had  visited,  or 
taken  posseesion  of,  the  new^-found  landt 
*-  for  no  shores  have  been  so  minutely  ex- 
plored as  these. 

In  our  total  ignorance  of  the  geo^phy  of 
that  region  which  Franklin  was  directed  to 
examine,  it  would  be  rash  to  sj)ecukite  on 
the  difficulties  into  which  an  opening  to  the 
south-west  might  lead.  Before  I^ncaster 
Sound  was  explored  no  one  could  have  sup- 
pooed  that  it  would  open  out  so^  many  intric- 
ate channels,  or  display  that  intermingling 
of  land  and  sea  on  either  side  north  and 
south,  which  the  skill  of  our  best  naviga- 
ton  for  the  last  thirty  yean  has  failed  to 


make  more  than  imperfeoHy  known.  Frank- 
lin's ships  may  have  been,  as  the  Fury  was, 
forced  ashore  in  some  narrow,  ice-choked 
channel  far  to  the  west,  or  they  may  have 
been  caught  in  the  bottom  of  some  gulf  from 
which  the^  have  been  unable  to  escape. 
Between  him  and  the  American  continent 
there  may  be  mountainous  land,  and  immense 
fields  of  that  peculiar  sharp-pointed  ice  which 
Kellett  says  it  would  be  impossible  to  traverse 
by  any  exertion  or  contrivance.  He  describes 
it  as 

very  much  broken,  or  rough,  with  pinnacles  of 
considerable  height.  Travdting  over  it  for  any 
distance  is,  I  should  say,  impossible  ;  many  of 
the  floes  are  nearly  covered  with  water,  the 
mirage  from  which  distorted  objects  in  the  most 
extraordiBary  way* 

In  the  same  way  Pollen  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  there  would  be  no  possibility  of 
reaching  the  North  American  coast  across  the 
heavy  hummocky  ice  he  saw  to  the  north. 
We  are  constrained,  bdeed,  to  admit  that  the 
fact  of  no  trace  of  Franklin  having  as  yet 
been  found  furnishes  a  strong  presumption 
that  he  is  no  longer  in  existence  ;  but  we  say 
that  that  fact  alone  is  not  stronger  against  his 
having  taken  a  south-west  than  a  north-west 
course,  as  the  one  might  have  led  him  into  na 
great  peril  as  the  otner,  and  as  completely 
nave  deprived  him  of  the  possibility  or  com- 
municating with  any  point  where  he  might 
hope  for  assistance. 

We  are  not  ignorant  of  what  maybe  urged 
on  the  other  sioe ;  that  the  most  experienced 
Arctic  navigators  hug  the  northern  shore ; 
that  —  in  spite  of  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Suther- 
land and  otners  as  to  the  usually  later  break- 
ing up  of  the  ice  in  Wellineton  Channel  — 
Franklin  might  have  met  with  an  impenetra- 
hib  barrier  of  ice  to  the  west,  while  the 
entrance  of  that  channel  was  open  ;*  and  that 
Parry  in  his  first  voyage  in  vain  attempted  to 
find  an  opening  in  the  ice  to  the  south.  Our 
argument  is  not  that  Franklin  must  have 
taken  any  one  particular  course,  but  only 
that,  so  long  as  the  space  between  104^  and 
116"^  W.  long  is  unexplored,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  Franklin  has  b^n  fairly  sought  in  the 
direction  he  was  ordered  to  pursue. 

The  search  was  maintained  by  one  veasel 
only  in .  the  following  year.  The  Prince 
Albert,  which  returned  home  in  1850,  tStet 
her  unsuccessfiil  cruise,  was  refitted,  and 
sailed  rarly  in  1851,  under  command  of  Mr. 
William  Kennedy,  who  has  published  a  short 
and  sensible  narrative  of  his  voyage.  M. 
Bellot,  a  lieutenant    in  the  French  navy, 

•  Dr.  Bntherland,  when  asked  bjSir  E.  Parry 
whether  it  wa<  hia  opinion  that  the  ioo  brolce  np 
sooner  in  the  direction  of  Gape  Walker  than  at  the 
entranoe  of  Wellington  Channel,  replied,  "  Yes  ; 
two  months  sooner.  *' 
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joined  as  a  Tolanteer,  and  liia  generous  tidor 
and  lirelj  spirlte  seem  to  have  contributod 
greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  expedition. 
Kennedy  wintered  at  Batty  Bay,  on  the  west 
side  of  Kegent's  Inlet.  In  his  sarins  journey 
of  1852  he  showed  what  it  was  m  the  power 
of  a  really  intrepid  traveller  to  accomplish. 
Following  the  ooast  to  the  south,  he  found  a 
ehannel  in  Brentford  Bay  leading  westward. 
Traversing  this  channel  he  came  again  upon 
.the  sea,  to  us  proving  North  Somerset  to  be  a 
large  island.  On  his  right,  to  the  north, 
the  land  appeared  continuous.  By  Lieut. 
Browne's  exiuaipation  of  Peers  Sound  (or 
Ommaney  Inlet)  from  Barrow^s  Strait,  we 
were  led  to  suppose  that  it  was  only  a  gulf, 
which  would  so  far  correspond  withilr.  Ken- 
nedy's observation.  As  an  open  sea  appeared 
^  tne  south,  it  is  not  unreasonably  conjectured 
that  it  ^ay  be  continued  to  the  Victoria 
Strait  of  Roe ;  in  that  case  the  narrow  chan- 
nel of  Brentford  Bay  would  prove  that  at 
least  one  south-west  passage  existed.  Con- 
tinuing his  course  nearly  west,  until  he  passed 
100^  west  long.,  he  turned  to  the  north, 
struok  the  sea  at  that  p<mit  reached  by  Capt. 
Ommaney  in  exploring  the  bay  which  bears 
his  name,  then  turned  to  the  east  and  to  the 
north  till  he  reached  Cape  Walker,  returning 
to  his  ship  by  the  north  shore  of  North  Som- 
erset, having  successfully  performed  a  journey 
of  eleven  hundred  miles,  and  been  absent  from 
the  shi^  for  ninety-seven  days  !  During  the 
whole  time  they  knew  no  other  shelter  than 
the  snow-houses  they  threw  up  at  each  rest- 
inc-place. 

In  his  modest  narrative  I^Ir.  Kennedy  de- 
scribes the  general  order  of  his  arrangements. 
liis  party,  including  M.  Bellot  and  himself, 
consisted  of  six  persons.  Their  luggage  and 
stores  were  borne  on  sleighs  made  after  the 
Indian  fiishion,  five  Esquimaux  dogs  yery 
materially  assisting  in  their  draught.  With- 
out the  aid,  indeed,  of  these  much-enduring 
animals  so  lone  a  journey  could  scarcely  have 
been  performed  ;  and,  as  nothing  came  amiss 
to  them  in  the  way  of  food,  it  heinz  found 
that  **  they  throve  wonderfully  on  oldleathcr 
shoes  ana  fag-ends  of  bufilalo-robes,^'  the 
sleighs  were  not  much  burdened  by  care  for 
their  provision.  With  a  little  practice  ail 
hands  oecame  expert  in  the  erecUon  of  snow- 
houses,  which  presented 

a  dome-shaped  structure,  out  of  which  you  have 
only  to  cut  a  small  hole  for  a  door,  to  find  your- 
self within  a  very  light,  comfbrtable-looking  bee- 
hive on  a  large  scale,  in  which  you  can  bid  de- 
ftanoe  to  wind  and  weather.  Any  chinlcs  between 
the  blocks  are  filled  up  with  loose  snow  with  the 
Hand  from  the  outiide ;  as  these  are  best  de- 
tected from  within,  a  man  is  usually  sent  in  to 
drive  a  thin  rod  through  the  spot  where  he  dis- 
covers a  chink,  which  is  immediately  plastered 
over  by  some  one  from  without,  till  the  whole 


•  house  is  as  air-tight  as  an  egg.  —  JVbrrafo'r€, 
78,  79. 

M  respects  their .  proyision,  they  were 
materially  indebted  to  the  old  treasures  of  the 
Fury,  which  they  found  "  not  only  in  the  best 
preservation,  but  much  superior  in  quality, 
after  thirty  years  of  exposure  to  the  weather, 
to  some  of  our  own  stores  and  those  supplied 
to  the  other  Arctic  expeditions."*  While 
travelling  they  had  a  cup  of  hot  tea  night  and 
morning  —  "a  luxury  they  would  not  have 
exchanged  for  the  mines  of  Ophir.'*  A  gill 
and  a  half  of  spirits  of  wine  boiled  a  pint  of 
water.  When  detained  by  bad  weather  they 
had  but  one  meal  daily,  oixd  took  ice  with 
their  biscuit  and  pemmican  to  save  fuel.  On 
the  15th  of  May  they  reached  Whaler  Point, 
and  l^ere  stopped  a  week  to  recruit ;  all  suf- 
fering much  from  scurvy.  At  this  early 
peri^  Beeent's  Inlet  and  Barrow's  Strait 
were  free  from  ice  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  In  a  notice  lefl  at  Whaler  Point  it 
was  said  '*Oape  Walker  was  carefdlly  ex- 
amined, but  bore  no  evidence  whatever  of  itn 
having  been  visited  by  Europeans. "  Now,  as 
the  large  cairns,  formed  by  the  parties  of 
Ommaney  and  Osbom  the  previous  spring:, 
could  thus  be  overlooked,  might  not  signals 
erected  by  Franklin  have  been  equally  undis- 
tinguishable  amid  the  deep  snow  which  ei;i- 
yeloped  this  bleak  and  rugged  coast  ?  * 

By  the  SOth  of  May  the  travellers  were  bock 
at  ^otty  Bay,  where  all  had  sone  on  well ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  6th  of  August  that 
the  ship,  by  sawing  and  blasting,  could  be 
got  clear  or  the  ice.  On  the  19th  of  August 
Kennedy  reached  Beeqhey  Island,  where  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  the  North 
Star  engaged  in  sawing  into  winter-quarters. 
The  expeoition  of  Sir  £.  Belcher  —  consisting 
of  the  two  brigs  and  their  attendant  steamers 
previously  commanded  by  Austin,  with  the 
North  Star  as  a  depot-ship  —  had  left  the 
Thames  on  the  21st  of  April,  and  arrived  at 
Beechey  Island  on  the  10th  of  Au^st.^  The 
season  was  remarkably  open;  Wellington 
Channel  and  Barrow  Strait  were  equally  clear 
of  ice ;  on  the  14th  of  August  Sir  £.  Ilelcher 
(with  a  ship  and  a  steamer)  stood  up  the 
Channel,  ana  the  following  day  Captain  Kel- 
lett  (with  the  other  bris  and  steamer)  sailed 
in  open  water  for  Melvule  Island.  From  the 
North  Star  Mr.  Kennedy  received  despatches 
for  England.  He  would  gladly  have  remained 
out  another  season,  but,  as  his  men  were. 


*  On  a  strict  and  oareful  8anrey,mad6  last  Julf,. 
of  the  preserved  meats,  10,570  lbs.,  ia  tin  oanui- 
ters,  supplied  to  the  Plover,  they  were  found  "in 
a  pulpy,  deoayed,  and  putrid  state,  totally  unfit, 
for  men's  food."  The  whole  were  thrown  into  the 
sea,  as  a  noisanoe.  It  is  maoh  to  bo  feared  thai 
Franklin's  preserved  meats  may  have  been,  of  aa 
better  quality. 
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bent  on  retaming,  he  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  his  design,  and  bring  his  ship 
home. 

A  fortnight  after  his  departure,  Captain 
Inglefield,  in  the  Isabel  screvr-steamer,  com- 
municated with  ihi  North  Star.  The  Isabel 
had  been  purchased  bj  Lady  Franklin,  with 
distance  from  the  Qeojgraphical  Society  and 
others.  In  her  Captam  Inglefield  quitted 
England  on  the  6th  of  July  last ;  coasted  the 
northern  shores  of  Baffin's  Bay ;  advanced 
much  further  up  Whale  Sound  than  any  pre- 
vious navigator,  finding  as  he  proceeded  an 
immense  expanse  of  open  water ;  ran  a  con- 
siderable distance  up  Smith's  Sound  and 
Jones'  Sound  without  discovering  any  op- 
posing land;  and  then  made  for  Beechey 
Island,  which  he  reached  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember. It  is  the  opinion  of  this  skilful  ob- 
server that  all  the  three  ereat  sounds  at  the 
head  of  Baffin's  Bay  are  channels  leading  into 
the  Polar  Ocean.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that, 
in  so  favorable  ^  season,  he  hod  not  the 
opportunity  of  determining  this  question, 
with  regard  to  one  of  them  at  least.  But,  on 
the  whole,  considering  the  limited  time  at  his 
disposal  —  his  whole  voyage  lasting  but  four 
months  —  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  exerted 
himself  very  laudably. 

The  last  parliamentary  P&per  prints  the  in- 
telligence received  from  Behring's  Strait  to 
the  end  of  August,  1852.    Commander  Ma- 

Siire,  who  was  sent  out  to  relieve  Captain 
core  in  the  Plover,  arrived  at  Port  Clarence 
on  the  30th  of  June.  The  crew,  with  the 
exception  of  some  frost-bites,  were  well,  and 
had  oehaved  admirably.  Constant  intercourse 
had  been  kept  up  with  the  natives,  but  no 
tidings  had  been  neard  as  to  any  subject  of 
anxiety.  The  Plovw,  under  her  new  com- 
mander, put  to  sea  on  the  12th  of  July,  and 
arrived  at  Icy  Cape  on  the  19th,  whence 
Maguire  proceeded  in  a  boat  to  Point  Barrow 
to  take  soundings  for  anchorage.  In  his  last 
despatch,  20th  of  August,  he  intimates  his 
expectation  that  he  shall  be  able  to  place  the 
Plover  in  winter-quarters  there  about  the 
beginning  of  September.  He  much  advises 
that  a  steamer  should  be  sent  out  to  open  a 
communication  with  him ;  and,  considering 
how  strongly  a  vessel  of  this  kind  has  been 
recommended  for  the  service  b^  Admiral 
Beaufort  and  other  high  authorities,  we  are 
quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  one  was  not 
sent  out  in  place  of  the  Rattlesnake  recently 
despatched. 

Mr.  Kennedy  is  about  to  depart  in  the  Isa- 
bel for  Behrinff's  Sea.  Lady  Franklin,  aided 
b^  1000/.  sttoscribed  by  some  generous 
mends  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  who  ^te- 
foily  remember  Sir  John's  rule,  will  again  be 
At  the  ohaige  of  the  expedition.    The  Isabel 


will  be  provisioned  for  four  years.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy hopes  he  shall  be  able  to  pass  the  strait 
this  year;  and  take  up  a  position  for  the 
winter  somewhere  near  Point  Barrow,  whence 
in  the  winter  and  spring  he  might  explore  to 
the  north  and  east,  in  the  direction  of  Mel- 
ville Island  and  Banks'  Land.  Captain  Ingle- 
field, in  the  Phoenix  steam-sloop,  will  start 
this  spring  for  Beechey  Island,  accompanied 
by  a  store-ship  containing  an  ample  supply 
or  provisions.  A  new  expedition  is  also,  we  • 
observe,  to  be  fitted  out  by  the*  beneficent  Mr. 
Grinnell,  of  New  York. 

The  present  state  of  the  search  then  is 
this :  —  Sir  E.  Belcher  is  engaged  in  a  survey 
of 'Wellington,  while  Captam  KeUett  is  prob- 
ably safely  anchored  in  W  inter  Harbor,  the  old 
quarters  of  Parry.  Each  has  a  well-stored 
ship  with  ap  attendant  steamer ;  while  the 
North  Star,  within  reach  no  doubt  of  parties 
from  either  vessel,  remains  in  FrankUn^s  har- 
borage at  Beechey  Island.  On  the  Pacific 
side,  the  Plover,  we  may  presume,  is  ad- 
vanced to  Point  Barrow,  n  e  have  no  intel- 
ligence of  M'Clure  since,  under  a  press  of 
canvas,  he  stood  for  the  pack-ice  off  Icy  Cape, 
in  August,  1850  ;  nor  from  CoUinson  since  he 
passed  Behring's  Strait  in  Julv  of  the  follow- 
m^  year.  Our  consul  at  Panama  indeed 
writes  that  CoUinson  had  been  spoken  by 
whalers,  but,  without  details,  we  xnow  not 
what  credit  is  to  be  attached  to  the  report. 
M'Clure  supposed  he  should  be  able  to  reach 
England  by  wa^  of  Barrow's  Strait  some  time 
in  this  year,  either  by  navigating  his  vessel 
through  the  unknown  sea  which  stretches 
north  of  the  American  continent,  or  by 
quitting  his  ship  and  making  for  Melville 
Island,  or  some  point  nearer  home.  Stirrine 
tidings  of  some  kind  will  most  likely  reach 
us  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  The  search, 
so  long  and  so  ardently  prosecuted,  continues 
not  omy  to  interest  the  scientific  and  enterpris- 
ing, but  to  carry  with  it  the  sympathies  or  the 
whole  nation.  The  public  mind  is  made  up 
that  the  fate  of  the  missing  ships  shall  be 
determined,  if  human  energy  can  determine 
it  —  and  the  resolve  is  as  wise  as  generous. 
To  our  navy,  under  God,  we  owe  our  great- 
ness and  safety;  and,  in  sending  forth  our 
gallant  seamen  on  hazardous  enterprises,  we 
are  bound  by  every  possible  obligation  to  in- 
spire them  with  a  full  confidence  that  thej 
are  under  the  eye  and  guardianship  of  their 
country,  and  that  its  resources  will  be  exerted 
to  the  utmost  in  their  behalf.  The  pecuniary 
cost  of  the  search  is  not  to  be  regarded  in 
comparison  with  its  object ;  and  it  is  better 
for  a  thousand  lives  to  be  perilled  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duty  than  for  one  to  be  sacrificed 
through  neglect. 
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Tub  Bupper  of  dethroned  kings,  at  which 
Candide  was  present  at  Venice,  described  bj 
Voltaire  ynih.  such  sparkling  wit  in  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  novels,  might  have  been  re- 
peated at  Florence  with  a  yet  greater  variety 
and  number  of  guests,  in  the  years  which 
preceded  the  revolution  of  1830.  Ex-majes- 
ties were  there  to  be  seen  of  every  color  and 
of  every  race.  The  negro  was  represented 
by  the  ex-Queen  of  Haid  (the  widow  of 
Ghristophe),  who  every  day  displayed  on  the 
Casdine,  that  delicious  promenade  of  the  Flor^ 
entines,  her  great  fiit  face  shaded  by  an 
enormous  straw  hat.  A  Persian  or  Hindoo 
Prince,  whose  father  was  said  to  have  been 
assassinated  in  some  mysterious  manner,  be- 
'  trayed  through  his  copper-colored  skin  a  sin- 
.  gular  mixture  of  cunning  and  credulity,  and 
repeated,  with  all  the  gravity  in  the  world, 
stories  of  genii  and  prodigies  in  every  way 
worthy  a  place  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  The 
Hospodar  of  Wallachia,  whom  the  revolution 
of  Greece  had  cast  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Amo,  presented  a  strildng  contrast,  in  his 
furs  of  pride  and  grandeur,  with  the  humble 
and  ceremonious  bearing  of  the  Indian  Prince. 
Iturbide,  who  had  lost  the  empire  of  Mexico 
as  rapidly  as  he  had  won  it,  was  as  greats  a 
gambler  at  Florence  as  he  had  been  in  Amer- 
ica, and  lost  his  doubloons  with  a  sangfroid 
perfectly  Spanish.  This  coolness,  this  resig- 
nation, however,  was  not  real.  He  one  day 
suddenly  disappeared  and  went  off  to  get  shot 
in  America  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
thought  ho  was  about  to  seize  again  on  his 
empire.  At  a  later  period  the  Dey  of  Algiers, 
driven  from  his  territories  by  the  French, 
made  his  appearance  with  pipe  and  harem  in 
Tuscany,  where  also  the  Prince  of  Oarignano, 
afterwards  so  celebrated  under  the  name  of 
Charles  Albert,  took  refuge  when  forced  by 
the  events  of  1821  to  quit  Piedmont.  Never 
had  such  a  gallery  of  dethroned  princes  been 
seen,  and  at  the  entrance  of  this  gallery 
might  be  placed  a  &mily  of  Osages,  Princes 
or  Caziques  by  birth,  who  were  awaiting  their 
restoration  and,  en  attendant,  exhibited  them- 
selves for  money,  and  devoured  enormous  piles 
of  beefsteaks  for  the  delectation  of  the  gap- 
ing crowd. 

I  have  purposely  reserved  for  the  last,  as 
forming  the  most  interesting  portion  of  this 
nngular  reunion,  the  Bonaparte  fiimily,  most 


of  the  members  of  which  had  agreed  to  meet 
at  Florence.  This  family  alone  eould  furnish 
more  sovereigns,  past  and  future,  than  is 
sometimes  to  be  found  in  an  entire  dynasfy. 
Having  had  the  advanta^  not  only  of  fre- 
quent, but  also  of  fiuniliar,  intercourse  with 
the  greater  number  of  the  members  of  this 
extraordinary  family,  which  for  fifty  years  has ' 
made  so  much  noise  in  the  world,  I  shall 
submit  to  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  that  only 
which  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  or  heard 
with  my  own  ears. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Amo,  near  the  beau- 
tiful bridge  A  Santa  Trinita,  built  from  the 
designs  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  close  to  the 
modest  dwelling  in  which  the  celebrated  Al- 
fieri  passed  the  last  years  of  his  troubled  exist- 
ence, Louis  Bonaparte,  ex-Ring  of  Holland, 
occupied,  under  the  name  of  the  Count  de  St. 
Leu,  a  handsome  and  spacious  man^on,  of 
which  he  did  the  honors  with  the  most  per- 
fect urbanity.  There  resided  vrith  him  his 
eldest  son.  Napoleon,  who  had  married  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, ex-Klng  of  Spain,  and  then  a  I'efugee  in 
America.  At  a  short  distance  dwelt  the  ex- 
Queen  of  Spain,  the  Countess  de  Survilliers, 
with  her  sister  and  her  niece,  Madame  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Vllleneuve.  Subsequently 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  the  ex-King  of  Westpha- 
lia, established  himself  at  Florence  with  his 
family.  Jerome  was  a  singular  person.  Na- 
poleon related,  when  at  St.  Helena,  that  he 
wished  to  make  him  an  admiral  of  France, 
and  had  sent  him  on  board  a  frigate  which 
sailed  for  the  United  States.  But,  instead  of 
furnishing  himself  with  compasses  and  astro- 
nomical instruments,  the  embryo-admiral,  who 
was  extremely  fond  of  comfits,  had  laid  in  a 
cargo  of  sugar-plums  to  the  value  of  400/. 
sterling.  He  is  now  heir^presumptive  to  the 
throne  of  France  :  under  hb  reign  we  shall 
not  desp^  of  seeing  comfitmakers  members 
of  the  Senate. 

Without  mentioning  the  Princess  Pauline, 
who,  only  at  the  close  of  her  life,  came  to 
Florence  to  reunite  herself  vrith  her  hus- 
band, the  Prince  Borghese,  other  members  of 
the  Bonaparte  family  from  time  to  time  ap* 
peared  for  short  periods  in  the  same  city. 
Sometimes  we  saw  there  the  Prince  of  Mu- 
signano,  son  of  Lucien  Bonaparte  and  author 
of  some  works  of  merit  on  natural  history, 
the  same  who,  under  the  title  of  Prince  of 
Canino,  has  figured  recently  among  the  most 
fiery  demagogues  of   the  Roman  Republic. 
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Sometimes  it  was  the  Qaeen  Hortense,  the 
Trifd  of  the  Count  de  St.  Leu,  who  passed 
through  Florence  without  making  any  long 
stay  there.  Her  second  son,  Louis  Napoleon, 
the  present  Emperor  of  the  French,  remsdned 
with  her,  for  he  had  no  sympathies  in  com- 
mon with  —  his  &ther. 

Although  these  visits  were  very  rare,  they 
did  not  appear  to  produce  an  agreeable  im- 
pression upon  Louis  Bonaparte  and  his  quiet 
and  orderly  household.  The  Prince  of  Mu- 
signano  was  accused,  be  it  justly  or  otherwise, 
of  having  brutally  ill-treated  his  wife,  who 
was  sister  of  the  Princess  Charlotte.  These 
reports  might  explain  the  terror  eshibited  a 
few  months  ago  by  that  lady,  who  lives  apart 
from  him,  at  Rome,  when,  having  heard  of 
his  unexpected  arrival  at  Civita  Yecchia,  she 
demanded  in  all  haste  from  the  Pope  a  guard 
of  police  to  protect  her,  in  the  event  of  her 
husband  making  his  way  to  her. 

As  to  the  Queen  Hortense,  her  husband 
never  saw  her,  and  he,  who  was  in  general 
so  reserved,  would  give  way  to  most  incredible 
outbursts  respecting  her.  He  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  have  almost  lost  the  use  of  one 
side  from  paralysis,  and  could  not  walk  with- 
out support.  One  day  when  I  was  with  him 
in  his  library  he  made  a  movement  to  reach  a 
book,  and  nearly  fell.  "  Wretched  woman !  " 
exclaimed  he,  '*  wretched  woman !  I  am 
Indebted  to  my  wife  for  this."  And  in  his 
despaur  he  forgot  himself  so  &r  as  to  tell  me 
things  that  were  inconceivable.  He  seldom 
saw  and  always  treated  with  icy  coldness  the 
second  son  of  Queen  Hortense.  The  doubts 
which  have  been  thrown  upon  the  right  of 
this  young  man  to  call  himself  nephew  of  the 
Emperor  have  been  so  much  discussed  recently 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything  upon 
the  subject  here. 

Louis  Napoleon,  Count  de  St.  Leu,  was  a 
man  of  moderate  capacity  ;  but  he  was  gen- 
tle, good,  charitable,  and  most  honorable.  It 
is  well  known  that  he  resigned  the  crown  of 
Holland,  without  affectation  and  without 
regret,  because  he  would  not  adopt  the  views 
of  Napoleon,  so  ruinous  to  the  country.  He 
was  exceedingly  fat,  and  he  resembled  very 
much,  particularly  in  profHe,  the  likenesses  we 
have  of  his  brother  when  at  St.  Helena.  He 
spoke  Italian  and  French  with  a  slight  Corsican 
accent,  which  he  had  never  been  able  to  correct. 
He  wrote  several  works,  which  met  with  very 
indifibrent  success,  and  some  poems  which  are 
below  mediocrity.     He  made  an  Unsuccessful 


attempt  to  banish  rhyme  from  French  verse, 
which  led  people  to  say  that  his  poetical 
pieces  had  neiiher  rhyme  nor  reason.  Each 
day  wais  the  counterpart  of  (he  other.  He 
was  fond  of  the  society  of  a  few  persons,  and 
frequently  visited  the  theatre  as  an  amuse- 
ment. Occasionally  he  had  receptions,  the 
most  mimerously  attended  of  which  was  that 
at  Christmas.  On  this  occasion  he  gave  a 
splendid  repast,  preceded  by  a  midnight  mass, 
which  was  celebrated  in  his  chapel. 

IBs  eldest  son  was  a  fine,  amiable,  upright, 
noble-hearted  young  man,  but  without  much 
grasp  of  intellect.  He  cultivated  the  arts,  as 
did  also  his  wife,  and  I  preserve  in  my  album 
with  much  pleasure  some  lithographs  mad% 
from  their  drawings,  and  which  they  present- 
ed to  me.  The  Princess  Charlotte  was  small, 
and  slightly  deformed,  but  her  character  was 
more  firm  and  decided  than  that  of  her  hus- 
band, who  allowed  himself  to  be  governed  by 
her.  They  were  both  easily  caught  by  new 
ideas  and  projects  ;  their  brother,  the  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon,  had  inspired  them  with  his 
own  taste  for  aerostatics,  and  they  occupied 
themselves  with  endeavoring  to  discover  the 
means  of  guiding  balloons.  They  persisted 
for  a  long  time  in  their  experiments,  notwith- 
standing all  my  eflbrts  to  persuade  them  to 
desist.  We  have  recently  seen  Louis  Napo- 
leon give  himself  up  again  to  this  mania  of 
his  youth. 

The  younger  portion  of  the  family  generally 
passed  these  evenings  with  the  Countess  of 
Survilliers,  at  whose  house  several  distinguished 
men  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling.  Of 
these  the  most  frequent  visitors  were  M.  Gior^ 
dani,  the  most  elegant  of  the  modem  writers 
of  Italy  ;  the  Count  Mamiani,  who  has  since 
been  prime  minister  to  Pope  Pius  IX.,  in  cir- 
cumstances of  much  trouble  and  difficulty ; 
and  the  celebrated  engraver,  M.  Jesi.  The 
evenings  passed  without  any  display,  and 
with  a  certain  -  calm  resignation.  The  ladies 
sometimes  amused  themselves  with  music,  the 
gentlemen  conversed  about  literature  or  poli- 
tics, and  their  opinions  generally  had  a 
republican  tendency.  It  was  Bonapartism 
taken  up  at  its  source.  But  the  subject 
which  was  never  exhausted  was  the  life  of 
Napoleon.  The  private  anecdotes  about  him 
were  innumerable.  Sometimes  we  were  shown 
with  a  sigh  curious  objects  which  had  be- 
longed to  the  Emperor,  or  documents  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  his  life.  Amongst 
these  papers  was  preserved,  with  great  care* 
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a  ooIIectioQ  oflove-letters  written  bj  Napoleon 
to  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  before  she  married 
Bemadotte.  When  about  to  ascend  the 
throne,  she  confided  these  passionate  efifiisions 
to  her  sister,  the  Countess  of  SurvilHers,  by 
whom  they  were  only  shown  to  a  few  very  in- 
timate friends.  The  sonl  and  warmth  which 
pervaded  them  often  snpplied  the  place  of 
orthography. 

Amongst  the  persons  who  at  this  period 
were  received  with  kindness  by  the  Bonaparte 
family,  I  must  not  forget  a  young  and  amia- 
ble French  artist,  Mademoiselle  A  , 
who  afterwards  married  a  banker,  established 
at  Rome.  Her  name  recalls  to  my  mind  a 
very  piqnant  anecdote,  which  displays  in  a 
striking  manner  the  Ooraican  and  primitive 
manners  of  the  Bonaparte  family.  This 
young  lady  had  painted  an  excellent  portrait 
of  the  Count  de  St.  Leu.  When  she  quitted 
Florence  for  Rome,  the  count  recommended 
her  to  his  mother,  Madame  Letitia  Bonaparte, 
who  at  that  time  resided  in  the  latter  city,  at 
a  very  advanced  age.  Madame  Letitia  had 
amassed  an  immense  fortune,  for  even  during 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  career  of  the 
Emperor  she  appears  to  have  looked  forward 
to  a  less  prosperous  future,  and  to  have  taken 
her  precautions  accordingly.  Mademoiselle 
A was  commission^  to  paint  the  por- 
trait of  the  mother  of  this  family  of  kings. 
The  work  being  finished  and  admired,  Mad- 
ame Letitia  demanded  the  pice.  The  artist 
replied,  at  first,  that  she  had  been  but  too 
happy  in  painting  the  portrait  of  the  mother 
of  the  Emperor ;  that  this  honor  was  sufl&sient 
recompense.  Being  further  pressed,  she 
said  that  she  had  received  3000  rrancs  (120^. 
sterling)  for  the  portrait  of  the  Count  de  St. 
Leu,  and  that  she  should  be  happy  to  accept 
thesame  sum  from  Madame.  Madame  Letitia, 
considering  this  to  be  an  exorbitant  demand, 
fell  into  a  truly  Corsican  passion,  in  spite  of 
her  eighty  years,  ordered  the  money  to  be 
told  down  in  her  presence  to  the  young  artist, 
who  stood  trembling  and  sobbing,  and  at  the 
same  time ,  her  rage  increasing  more  and  more, 
kicked  the  unlucky  portrait  to  tatters,  m  the 
true  style  of  a  poissarde, 

Jerome  Bonaparte  was  far  firom  living  at 
Florence  with  the  same  respectability  as  his 
brother,  the  Count  de  St.  Leu.  I  did  not 
know  him  personally,  but  it  was  notorious  that 
his  affiirs  were  always  wrong,  that  he  was 
crippled  by  debts,  and  that  he  lived  an  unquiet 
and  irregular  life.  The  history  of  his  mar- 
riaffe  is  no  secret.  At  the  time  when  he  car- 
ried his  cargo  of  sugar-plums  to  America,  he 
married  in  the  United  States  a  young  and 
handsome  lady,  who,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
figured  to  advantage  in  the  saloons  or  Paris 
and  of  London  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Pater- 
son.  To  please  the  Emperor,  he  basely  aban- 
doned wife  and  child,  and  married  a  princess 


of  Wnrtembure-  At  Florence  he  extricated 
himself  from  his  pcuniary^  embarrassments 
by  dazzling  with  his  royal  title  the  eyes  of  a 

young  and  rich  widow,  the  Marouise  B , 

and  uniting  his  daughter,  the  Princess  l^fa- 
thilde,  to  M.  de  Demidoff,  son  of  a  Russian 
merchant  of  ereat  wealth,  but  of  whom  it  was 
was  predicted  that  he  would  not  make  a  very 
good  husband.  These  melancholy  forebodings 
have  been  realized :  the  husband  and  wife  are 
separated,  and  the  Princess  Mathilde  is  the 
subject  of  constant  gossip  at  the  present  day 
at  the  new  imperial  court  of  Paris. 

Jerome  had  also  two  sons  by  his  secoild 
marriage.  One,  if  the  journals  are  to  be  be- 
lieved, died  mad,  the  other,  after  having 
made  himself  conspicuons  at  Paris  during  the 
last  four  years  amouj^  the  most  violent  repub- 
licans of  the  Mountain,  is  now  an  Imperial 
Prince,  with  a  vast  number  of  titles  ana  dec- 
orations of  a  very  u^ocialist  character.  An 
absurd  duel,  constantly  announced  and  never 
coming  oflT,  has  made  one  of  the  sons  of  Jerome 
the  laughing-stock  of  Italy. 

The  monotony  of  the  life  of  the  Count  de 
St.  Lea  was  disturbed,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1831,  by  the  sudden  appearance 
of  his  second  son,  Louis  Napoleon.  This 
unlooked-for  arrival  was  quite  an  event  in  the 
society  of  Florence,  and  many  stories  got  into 
circulation  as  explanatory  of  the  circum- 
stances which  led  this  young  man  to  quit  h!h 
mother  at  Rome,  and  seek  an  asylum  with  his 
fiither,  who  had  always  manifested  so  little 
aflfoction  fbr  him.  He  had  hardly  arrived 
when  he  began  to  take  part  in  the  prepara- 
tions for  insurrection  which  were  going  oh 
in  Central  Italy,  and  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  them.  His  elder  brother  fallowed  in 
the  same  course,  but  with  somewhat  less 
eagerness  :  he  did  follow,  however,  and  the 
Pnncess  Charlotte,  his  sister-in-law,  was  a 
powerful  auxiliary  to  him.  At  the  same 
time,  and  from  this  very  epoch  —  he  was  then 
but  twenty-tyro  years  of  age  —  he  meditated 
the  attempt  of  a  c(mj9  ifemtftn  on  France.  I 
will  here  repeat  what  I  know  respecting  this 
project  of  a  coup  de  main,  which  preceded 
the  expeditions  of  Strasbourg  and  Boulogne. 

I  have  just  said  that  the  young  sons  or  the 
Count  de  St.  Leu  wished,  unknown  to  their 
father,  to  connect  themselves  with  the  insur- 
rectionary movements  which  were  then  pre- 
paring in  Italy.  Alwnys  resting  upon  thb 
principle  of  imperial  legitimacy,  they  looked 
upon  the  Dnke  of  Reichstadt,  the  son  of  the 
Emperor,  as  beinc  still  King  of  Rome  and  the 
true  King  of  Italy.  They  maintained,  there- 
fore, that  the  Italian  revolution  should  be  ef- 
fected in  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt, 
and  that  the  Italians  should  rise  to  support 
the  righte  of  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon. They  frequently  talked  to  me  about 
this  project,  which  I  endeavored  to  make  them 
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give  np  by  urging  upon  them  the  impossibiiity 
of  exciting  an  insurrection  in  the  name  of  the 
grandson  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  an  insur- 
rection which,  in  fact,  could  only  be  directed 
against  the  Austrians  themselves.  It  was  all 
in  vain.  Each  day  there  were  fresh  confer- 
ences, fresh  discussions ;  the  object  of  which 
was  to  persuade  the  Italian  liberal  party  that 
It  ought  to  fall  in  with  their  views  and  take 
an  active  part  in  their  prooeediuffs. 

These  pIotting:s  could  not  be  kept  entirely 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  police,  and  the 
Bonaparte  family  was  closelv  watched.  One 
evening  I  was  in  a  box  at  tne  theatre  Delia 
Per^ofa,  and  found  myself  almost  opposite  the 
box  m  which  the  Count  de  St.  Leu  was  seated 
with  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French.  As 
soon  as  the  latter  saw  me,  he  endeavored  to 
make  me  understand  by  signs  that  he  wished 
to  speak  to  me.  This  telegraphing  in  the 
midst  of  some  hundred  of  spectators,  who  had 
tieen  the  signs  which  the  Prince  Louis  Napo- 
leon made  to  me,  and  who  were  watching  us, 
appeared  to  me  worse  than  imprudent,  and  I 
turned  my  back  in  order  Jo  make,  it  appear 
that  I  had  not  noticed  anything.  In  a  few 
minutes  a  sort  of  aide-de-camp  of  the  prince 
knocked  at  the  box  in  which  I  was  seated, 
and  amiounced  to  me  that  the  prince  desired 
to  see  me  immediately.  In  vain  I  objected 
that  we  were  observed  and  watched,  and  that 
our  interview  in  the  p:een-room,  as  he  desired 
it  to  be,  would  be  witnessed  by  at  least  half 
a  dozen  agents  of  police.  The  aide-de-camp 
urged  me  so  strongly,  that  I  was  obliged  to 
comply,  being  quite  unable  to  guess  the  cause 
of  such  extraordinary  haste.  The  prince  had 
hardly  accosted  me,  when  he  placed  a  letter 
in  my  h^nds,  which  he  had  just  received,  and 
upon  which  he  desired  to  have  my  opinion. 
Tnis  letter  —  it  was  very  lone  —  was  addressed 
to  him  by  an  old  colonel  of  the  army  of  Napo- 
leon, who  seriously  proposed  to  him  to  make 
a  descent  in  Provence  at  the  head  of  1500  Cor- 
sioan  mountaineers,  covered  with  goat-skins, 
and  armed  with  guns,  who  should  proclaim  the 
Empire  and  name  him  regent  until  the  Duke 
of  Keichstadt  could  escape  from  Vienna.  Al- 
though accustomed  to  the  most  extraordinary 
projects  on  the  part  of  young  Bonaparte,  this 
appeared  to  me  so  utterly  senseless,  that  I 
oould  not  help  saying  that  I  saw  only  two 
hypotheses  by  which  the  letter  he  ha!d  just 
communicated  to  me  oould  be  explained,  and 
that,  in  my  opinion,  either  the  Corsican  Colo- 
nel was  stark  mad,  or  that  he  had  been 
bribed  to  ruin  the  prince  by  drawing  him  into 
an  enterprise  which  would  only  end  in  his 
being  shot.  I  added,  that  he  had  but  to  re- 
call to  his  mind  the  expedition  of  Murat,  who 
also  set  out  from  Corsica  to  reconquer  a  throne, 
and  who  was  shot  almost  as  soon  as  he  had 
disembarked  on  the  coasts  of  Naples.    To  this 


Louis  Napoleon,  without  being  at  all  discon- 
certed at  the  astonishment  this  project  of  a 
descent  in  France  with  1500  Corsican  peasants 
caused  me,  answered  coolly,  "  My  uncle  did 
it  with  600  !*'  I  retired,  utterly  confounded 
by  the  boldness  of  this  young  man,  who  from 
this  time  believed  that  he  was  destined  to 
renew  the  miracles  of  the  return  from  the 
Island  of  Elba,  and  who,  after  two  fruitless 
attempts,  has  succeeded,  though  in  a  manner 
which  perhaps  did  not  enter  into  his  calcula- 
tions. 

A  few  days  after  this  event,  Bologna  and 
the  Lections  were  in  full  insurrection,  and 
the  excitement  which  spread  even  into  Tus- 
cany, was  felt  in  no  slight  degree  in  the  Bo- 
naparte family.  One  morning,  as  I  left  my 
house,  my  head  full  of  the  reports  of  what 
was  tHkine  place  at  our  very  gates,  I  saw  the 
two  sons  of  the  Count  de  St.  Leu  in  a  travelling 
carriage.  The  eldest,  who  was  seated  at  the 
side  next  to  me,  smiled,  and  gave  me  a  most 
friendly  salute.  I  guessed  by  the  direction 
the  carriage  took  that  the  two  youne  gentle- 
men were  about  to  transport  themselves  into 
the  insurgent  districts.  My  conjecture  was 
well-founded.  Uniting,  from  that  time,  this 
spirit  of  adventure  with  the  taste  for  uniforms 
and  travesties,  to  which  he  has  subsequently 
addicted  himself  with  so  much  success,  Louis 
Napoleon,  who  had  drawn  his  brother  into  the 
enterprise,  and,  in  fiict,  directed  everything, 
dressed  up  Went^  peasants  like  Polish  lanc- 
ers, and  went,  with  his  brother,  to  ofler  hij 
valiant  maskers  to  the  insurrectionary  govern- 
ment of  Bologna.  But  the  unlucky  efforts 
which  they  had  made  in  favor  of  the  Duke  of 
Reichstadt  had,  as  I  foresaw,  rendered  the 
two  brothers  so  extremely  unpopular,  that  the 
government  of  Bologna  was  obliged  to  sepa- 
rate themselves  publicly  from  these  two  aux- 
iliaries, who,  moreover,  labored  under  the 
disadvantage  of  compromising,  by  their  veir 
name ,  the  Italian  cause  in  the  eyes  of  the  French 
government.  The  two  young  Bonapartes 
were,  consequently,  ordered  to  quit  the  insur- 
gent country  without  delay.  Iheir  position 
was  now  very  awkward,  for  they  could  not 
quit  the  insurgent  districts  without  entering 
those  of  the  Pope  or  of  Tuscany,  which  were 
devoted  to  Austria,  and  where  this  escapade 
would  in  all  probabili^  be  severely  punished. 
They  were  endeavoring,  therefore,  to  gain  the 
mountains,  when  the  elder  brother  died  sud- 
denly, some  say  from  the  measles ;  according 
to  others  *-  but,  I  believe,  it  is  a  calumnious 
report  —  in  a  more  terrible  and  mysterious 
manner.  Louis  Napoleon,  now  left  alone, 
entered  France  with  his  mother.  Notwith- 
standing the  law  b^  which  every  member  of 
the  Bonaparte  family  was  proscribed,  he^  was 
received  with  kindness  by  Louis  Philippe, 
who  allowed  him  to  go  to  Switzerland.         * 
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Vtam  QuunlMn*  Bepoaltorsr. 

A  8T0RY  OF  TWO  LIVES, 

I  think  we  are  not  wholly  brain, 
MugneUc  mockeries. — In  Memoriaan, 

I. 

The  scene  was  a  London  fireside  aboat  the 
middle  of  December.    A  family  group  were 

/assembled  round  the  tea-table,  m  the  dining- 
room  of  a  convenient  substantial  house,  in  a 
pleasant  and  well-esteemed  quarter ;  evidences 
of  comfort  and  wealth  were  abundant,  and 
perhaps  a  stranger  would  have  observed  that 
the  apartment  bore  more  the  appearance  of  a 
commodious  general  sitting-room  than  of  a 
mere  salle  tl  manger.  Ha3  he  known  also 
that  there  was  a  very  elegant  suite  of  drawing- 
rooms  above,  and  a  numerous  and  efficient 
corps  of  servants  below  stairs,  he  must  have 
conjectured  that  there  was  some  especial  rea- 
son for  the  family  spending  the  evening  in  the 
room  where  they  had  dined. 

A  girl  of  sixteen,  just  bursting  out  of  child- 
hood —  with  the  bloom  of  her  early  woman- 
hood rather  to  be  euessed  at  than  .acknowl- 
edged —  was  presiding  at  the  teortable ;  her 
next  sister,  the  junior  by  a  year  or  two,  was 
busily  engaged  on  some  wool-work,  perhaps 
manufacturing  slippers  for  papa ;  little  Willy 
was  cutting  the  leaves  of  his  prize-book  ;  and 
Mrs.  Irotoa  was  leaning  back  in  her  arm- 
chair, e^ing  the  party  with  quiet,  maternal 
satisfaction,  and  every  now  and  then  dropping 
some  pleasant  words  —  like  flowers  thrown 
upon  a  stream  —  into  the  murmuring  babble 
or  their  family  talk.  Opposite  to  her,  in  the 
fellow  arm-chair,  sat  her  beloved  husband, 
with  their  youngest  treasure  —  a  golden- 
haired,  blue-eyed  darling  of  four  years  old — 
on  bis  knee  ;  but  for  tLfe  father  was  no  longer 
the  blessing  of  beholding  the  dear  faces  around 
him.  Mr.  Ireton  was  hlind,  and  it  was  on 
account  of  his  bereavement  that  the  fiimily 
80  ollen  occupied  the  room  with  which  he 
thought  himself  the  most  familiar.  As  the 
child  on  his  knee  clasped  its  arms  round  his 
neok,  played  tricks  with  his  cravat,  and  show- 
ered kisses  on  his  cheeks  with  baby  prattle, 
and  restless,  infantile  glee,  there  was  some- 
thing pathetic  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
father  passed  his  hands  across  the  face  of  the 
child  he  had  never  seen !    The  gesture  was 

'  all  the  more  touching,  because  it  was  only 
loving,  not  sad. 

Willy  put  down  his  new  book,  and  handed 
Mr.  Ireton  his  tea,  with  a  gentle  care  not  to 
have  been  looked  for  in  a  school-boy ;  while 
she  of  the  embroidery-needle  hastened  to  lift 
down  baby,  as  the  youneest  was  still  called, 
from  her  father's  knee.  It  was  the  delight  of 
Mr.  Ire  ton's  children  to  watch  and  wait  upon 
him  ;  and  they  felt  jealous  every  time  a  ser- 
vant approached  him.    At  this  moment  there 


was  a  loud  knock  and  a  ring  at  the  streot- 
door. 

"  I  wonder  who  it  can  be  ?"  said  Mrs.  Ire- 
ton, after  a  moment's  pause ;  ''  we  are  not 
expecting  any  one  this  evening,  and  it  is  a 
most  unusual  time  for  visitors." 

Meanwhile  the  door  was  opened,  and  the 
quick  hearing  of  the  blind  man  instantly  rec- 
ognized well-knovtn  voices.  He  exclaimed: 
**Only  Frances  and  Edward.  I  think  they 
are  inquiring  if  we  are  alone.  How  good  oi 
them  to  come  round !" 

The  next  moment,  Mr.  Ireton's  married 
daughter,  Mrs.  Crawford,  and  her  husband, 
entered  the  room.  Th^y  were  a  noble-looking 
pair;  be  a  handsome  man  of  about  thirty^ 
with  that  best  air  of  high-breeding  which  is 
alike  removed  from  petty  affectations  or  cold 
indifierence  of  manner,  and  the  principal 
charm  of  which  will  be  found  to  consist  in 
its  perfect  ease  and  naturalness:  this  man- 
ner, be  it  observed,  rising  readily  enough 
whenever  occasion  requires,  to  generous  en- 
thusiasm, but  never  betraying  self-conscious- 
ness about  trifles  —  a  manner  almost  always 
demanding  the  rare  combination  of  circum- 
stances which  includes  nobility  of  character, 
large  and  clear  intellect,  and  a  worldly^  posi- 
tion that  keeps  far  away  depressing  cares  and 
anxieties. 

Mrs.  Crawford,  the  wife  of  three  months, 
and  barely  yet  one-and-twenty ,  must  be  rather 
more  elaborately  described.  Considerably 
taller  than  the  medium  height,  her  finely- 
moulded  figure  was  erect  and  yet  pliant ;  and 
some  inner  spring  of  thought  or  feeling  gave 
such  grace  to  her  movements,  that  her  slight- 
est and  most  careless  gestures  impressed  the 
beholder  with  an  idea  of  beauty.  Features 
far  more  lovely  than  those  of  the  passionless 
Greek  ideal,  were  Francis  Crawford's,  though 
of  the  character  to  invito  comparison  with  it ; 
and  eyes  of  Oriental  lustre,  a  pure  yet  warmly- 
tinted  complexion,  and  abunaant  dark  tresses 
of  silky  texture,  completed  the  picture.  But 
that  her  smile  was  marvellously  sweet  and 
tolerably  frequent,  one  must  have  declared 
that  haughtiness  was  the  predominant  ez- 

Eression  of  her  beautiful  countenance.  And 
aughty,  too,  at  times  she  was  ;  intolerant  of 
meanness  or  falsehood ;  impatient  of  control, 
save,  when  yielding  and  obeying,  she  was 
likewise  able  to  respect  and  venerate.  It  was 
curious,  that  while  ner  sisters  were  commonly 
called  Bessy  and  Lotty,  and  the  family  in  gen- 
eral were  rich  in  nicknames,  no  one  ever  nad 
thought  of  appropriating  one  to  her,  or  even 
of  degnding  the  majestie  Frances  to  simple 
Fanny. 

It  is  a  pleasant  sisht  to  witness  cordial 
iamily  greetings;  ana  though  the  married 
daughter  resided  in  the  next  street,  and  meet- 
ing were  almost  daily,  she  stooped  over  the 
bhnd  man's  chair,  kissed  him  fondly,  saluted 
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her  mother  ahnost  as  warmly,  and  bent  her 
cheek  down  to  meet  the  pleased  faces  of  her 
youDg  brothers  and  sisters.  Then  she  re- 
turned to  her  father's  side,  threw  back  her 
large  shawl,  which,  as  her  shawls  always  did, 
fell  in  aH  artistic  drape  across  her  chair ;  and 
now  she  removed  her  bonnet,  and  lifting  both 
hands  for  a  moment  to  her  hair,  seemed  with 
one  touch  to  have  shaped  its  plaits  and  braids 
to  order.  She  formed  at  that  instant  a  charm- 
ing tableau  vivajit,  but  loving  eyes  were  the 
only  mirrors  in  whieh  it  was  reacted. 

*'  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  my  dear,  to  come 
in  to-ni^ht,^'  said  Mr.  Ireton,  pressing  the 
hand  which  had  laid  itself  in  his. 

*'  Dear  papa,"  replied  Frances  in  a  low 
tone,  *'  I  have  had  quite  an  adventure,  and 
we  could  not  rest  without  telling  you  about  it. 
But — it  concerns,"  and  here  she  hesitated  a 
moment,  **  it  concerns  Uncle  Pembroke.  Per- 
haps I  had  better  wait  till  Willy  and  baby 
are  gone  to  bed  ?" 

**  As  you  like,  my  love,"  returned  Mr.  Ire- 
ton  :  **  it  struck  eight  some  time  ago.  Ah ! 
here  comes  nurse  fur  the  little  one,  and  Willy 
will  soon  follow." 

And  while  Willy  is  loitering  out  his  last 
ten  minutes,  showing  his  Latin  prize  to  his 
brother-in-law,  and  wishing  many  ^*  ^ood- 
nights,"  the  reader  shall  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  broad  outlines  of  family  history 
which  concerned  Mr.  Ireton  and  bis  brother 
Pembroke.  They  were  the  twin  and  }rouDja;e8t 
sons  of  a  wealthy  banker,  who  had  maintained 
the  highest  repute  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  century.  An  elder  brother  had 
always  been  intended  for  the  man  of  business 
to  succeed  in  the  bankine-house ;  and  the 
twins  being  amply  provided  for  by  the  will 
of  a  maternal  relative,  had  for  some  Joyous 
years  followed  pretty  nearly  the  bent  of  their 
inclinations.  Their  according  tastes  had  led 
them  to  travel,  and  chiefly  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  there  had  been  fostered  and  culti- 
yated  the  intense  love  and  appreciation  of  art 
which  seemed  with  both  of  them  to  be  a 
master-passion.  For  a  little  while  bright  in- 
deed appeared  their  human  destiny.  Slessed 
with  health,  youth,  and  fortune,  they  seemed 
free  to  follow  art  for  its  own  pure  sake,  to 
woo  it  in  its  loftiest  and  noblest  moods,  with- 
out regard  to  the  **  jingling  of  the  guineas" 
or  instant  present  fame.  As  if  to  crown 
their  felicity,  these  almost  inseparable  brothers 
had  attached  themselves  to  two  sisters,  to 
whom  they  were  on  the  eve  of  being  united, 
when  the  fearful  money-panic  of  1825  shook 
the  mercantile  classes  to  their  centre. 

The  banking-house  of  which  old  Mr.  Ireton 
was  the  head,,  and  which  was  like  a  prop  to  a 
score  of  others,  fell,  involving  countless  fam- 
ilies in  its  ruin ;  and  even  the  private  fortunes 
of  the  twin-brothers,which  had  been  invested 
in  the  bank,  shared  the  general  iate.    The 


elder  brother,  the  man  of  business  .whose 
stem  integrity  had  all  gathered  round  one  point 
of  honor,  bowed  beneath  the  shock  ;  his  rea- 
son gave  way,  and  in  an  hour  of  horror  and 
madness,  he  destroyed  himself.  And  when 
the  absent  pair,  who  had  been  recalled  fironi 
Italy  at  the  crisis  of  pecunary  ruin,  arrived 
in  Lx>ndon,  they  found  their  poor  bereaved 
&ther  in  a  yet  deeper  and  darker  agony  than 
that  fur  which  they  were  prepared. 

Now  was  applied  the  test  to  two  characters 
which  had  hitherto  seemed  to  obey  the  sarao 
laws  and  follow  the  same  impulses.  Bat  a 
river  that  glides  and  sparkles  in  the  sunshine, 
has  often  its  two  currents ;  and  though  it 
seems  to  flow  so  evenly  among  flowers  and 
meadows,  parts  its  waters  when  shoals  and 
rocks  are  near.  So  alike  in  person  were  Wil- 
liam and  Pembroke  Ireton,  that  dear  friends 
mistook  them  for  each  other;  so  alike  in 
tastes  had  they  been,  that  books  were  oom- 
mon  property  between  them ;  pictures,  it  is 
true,  were  sometimes  called  **  mine'*  and 
**  thine,"  but  as  the  brothers  never  dwelt 
apart,  this  had  little  si^ified.  Ordinary 
frientis  of  the  amateur  artists  knew  not  their 
respective  drawings,  though,  to  be  sure,  cer- 
tain connoisseurs  had  lately  announced  that 
William  had  the  truer  and  higher  genius ; 
and  yet  it  was  William  who,  after  a  few  daya 
of  wrestling  thought,  abandoned  the  puismt 
of  art  fbrever. 

Not  so  Pembroke ;  he  had  borne  the  loss 
of  fortune  less  nobly  than  his  brother,  for  he 
bad  fretted,  and  fumed,  and  reproached  over 
it.     William  had  buried  his  regrets  as  in  a 

frave,  and  only  relaxed  the  iron  firmness  of 
is  lip  when  comforting  and  counselling  bis 
venerable  and  heart-broken  father.  Quickly, 
too,  he  had  addressed  his  betrothed,  releasing 
her  from  her  vow,  if  so  it  pleased  her,  and 
yet  beseeching  her  still  to  love  and  trust  him, 
and  wait  but  a  little  space  till  he  could 
decide  how  independence  was  to  be  won,  that 
he  might  claim  her.  And  when,  *'  upon  this 
hint,"  her  true  heart  replied,  loosening  as  it 
did  so  some  folds  of  prudery,  and  she  crept 
oi^e  day  uninvited  to  his  side,  and  there,  with 
smiles  and  tears,  re-registered  her  vows,  he 
felt  and  knew  that  he  had  chosen  well,  and 
that  the  fulfilment  of  near  duties  oonunoiiiy 
brings  about  our  choicest  blessings. 

William  IreCbn  abandoned  once  and  fiirever 
all  dreams  of  fame,  and  devoted  himself  to 
lead  the  Human  Life —  to  toil  diligenUy  and 
cheerfully  for  those  who  depended  upon  hidi. 
He  cheered  the  last  days  or  bis  agea  father ; 
he  married  the  woman  he  loved;  be  threw 
his  talents,  his  energies,  into  business ;  reared 
the  fallen  fabric  of  mercantile  honor,  paid  eff 
old  debts,  and  established  a  new  firm  of  sueh 
noble  repute,  that  its  name  is  a  synonym  for 
upright  dealing. 

Pembroke,  on  the  ocmtrary,  devoted  liimBelf 
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to  Art —  tEat  jealous  mistress  who,  now  tliat 
ho  bad  determined  to  live  bj  his  pencil,  he 
discovered  could  bear  no  rival  near  her  throne  ; 
and  so  he  broke  off  his  engagement  with  the 
girl  whose  heart  was  wholly  his  ;  and  when 
William  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  man- 
ner ill  which  this  was  done,  he  quarrelled 
with  his  brother,  as  he  who  is  in  the  wrong 
commonly  does  with  his  reprover.  The  breach 
widened.  Pembroke  once  more  went  abroad, 
but  failed  to  correspond  with  Willisim,  because 
it  was  said  there  was  an  inmate  of  his  family 
before  whom  his  name  had  better  not  be  men- 
tioned. But  that  inmate  died  —  the  broken- 
hearted girl,  the  wife's  sister :  her  death  was 
a  lesson  of  faith,  and  full  of  beautyjind  pa- 
thos ;  and  there  was  a  sweet  message  of  love 
and  forgiveness  to  be  written  to  tne  absent 
one,  which  was  done  very  gently ;  and  vet 
Pembroke  Ireton  took  no  heed.  Years  had 
rolled  on.  William  was  the  affluent  banker- 
merchant,  secure,  humanly  speaking,  from 
the  ills  of  fortune,  when  his  sight  —  which, 
from  an  attack  of  inflammation  experienced 
under  peculitur  circumstances  in  early  life, 
had  long  been  failing  —  showed  the  most 
alarming  symptoms.  The  cerrible  affliction 
of  blindness  fell  on  him  ;  but  he  bowed  to  it, 
meekly  calling  it  the  only  hard  trial  of  his 
happy  life  ;  and  now,  indeed,  he  blessed  the 
loving  kindness  which  had  ^ven  him  so  many 
dear  ones  to  be  eyes  and  hands  for  him. 

Meanwhile,  Pembroke  Ireton,  still  estranged 
from  his  brother^s  familv,  had  returned  to 
England,  and  was  established  as  a  painter 
of  singular,  but  verv  high  repute.  His  pic- 
tures brought  him  large  sums  of  money,  hut 
little  was  really  known  of  the  artist  as  a  man, 
though  many  and  curious  were  the  stories  of 
hia  eccentricity  which  circulated  among  the 
lovers  of  anecdote  and  gossip. 

<<  Bossy  and  Lotty  can  keep  a  secret,  I  sup- 
pose?" Exclaimed  Mrs.  Crawford,  as  soon  as 
Willy's  last  good-night  was  said,  smiling  and 
looking  as  she  spoke  interrogatively  at  the 
two  girls. 

'*  Sister,  of  course  we  can,*'  replied  the 
younger,  answering  for  both,  and  seeming  by 
her  tone  as  if  the  dimity  lately  acquired  by 
having  officiated  as  bndemaid  was  tarnished 
by  a  doubt  being  entertained  of  her  discre* 
tion. 

The  frequent  beautiful  smile  parted  Mrs. 
Crawford's  lips  as  she  observed  the  manner  ; 
but  addressing  herself  more  particularly  to 
her  parents,  she  proceeded :  *'  Uncle  Pem- 
broke has  made  our  acquaintance  without  in 
the  least  suspectinjg  tne  relationship.  He 
wants  my  face  for  his  model  in  a  ^and  pic- 
ture he  IS  painting;"  and  then,  as  if  a  sudden 
consciousness  came  upon  her,  that  she  could 
not  describe  the  circumstances  she  had  to  re- 
late  without  some  laudation   of  her  own 


person,  a  flush  rose  to  her  cheek,  and  turning 
to  her  husband,  she  added:  **  Edward,  wiU 
you  tell  the  story  as  briefly  as  you  can  ?" 

**  It  is  a  very  simple  afiUir,"  said  Mr. 
Crawford.  *'  Yesterday  we  were  riding  on 
horseback  in  the  Park,  when,  happening  to 
turn  my  head,  I  saw  that  my  groom  had 
stopped  for  a  moment,  and  was  in  conversation 
with  a  gentleman.  1  fancied  that  something 
was  wrong  with  the  horse,  and  that  the 
stranger  had  called  his  attention  to  it ;  and 
as  the  man  galloped  on  after  us  the  next 
instant,  and,  moreover,  we  met  a  couple  of 
friends  who  joined  us,  the  whole  thing  slipped 
my  memory  till  this  morning,  when  I  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Pembroke  Ireton.  Shall  I 
read  it  aloud?" 

As  "  Pray  do"  was  repeated  on  every  side, 
he  read  as  follows  — 

"Sir — Two  years  ago,  I  composed  a 
sketch  of  a  picture  illustrative  of  Tennyson's 
poem,  The  Princess^  but  I  have  delayed  the 
completion  of  my  design  from  my  inability 
to  find  a  living  realization  of  the  poet's  ideal. 
Feeling  convinced  that  my  true  model,  if  dis- 
covered at  all,  would  be  found  among  my 
countrywomen,  I  last  spring  visited  those 
places  of  publio  resort  where  beauty  and 
intellect  would  be  likely  to  congregate,  with 
my  search  solely  in  view.  One  night,  at  the 
Opera,  I  beheld  Mrs.  Crawford,  and  from  that 
hour  she  has  been  the  only  Ida  in  the  world 
for  me.  She  must  have  sat  bock  in  the  box 
during  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  for  it 
was  only  towards  the  close  that  I  beheld  her ; 
and  though  I  made  my  way  to  the  door  as 
quickly  as  possible,  intending  to  follow  the 
carriage  home,  in  the  crowd  and  confusion  of 
the  occasion  she  was  lost  to  me.  Since  then, 
I  have  made  many  inquiries ;  but,  without  a 
clue  to  her  name  or  abode,  how  could  they  be 
other  than  fruitless  ?  Latterly,  I  have  stolen 
an  hour  from  every  day's  short  daylight, 
with  the  hope  of  finding  her  among  the 
equestrians  in  our  parks ;  and  that  I  suc- 
ceeded yesterday,  ana  learned  from  your  ser- 
vant your  name,  proves  how  true  was  my 
instinct.  Sir,  I  beseech  you,  condescend  to 
permit  and  persuade  Mrs.  Crawford  to  sit  for 
my  picture.  She 'is  the  realieation  of  the 
Princess  Ida;  I  cannot  accept  any  other 
countenance  for  her  ;  and  if  you  deny  me  ;  I 
must  work  from  that  shifting,  imperfect 
memory  bequeathed  to  me  by  two  transient 
glances.  For  the  love  of  art,  do  not  refuse 
me ;  and  if  to  this  entreaty  I  may  add  anotheti 
it  is  that  you  will  accept  from  me  the  finest 
portrait  oi  Mrs.  Crawford  that  can  be  painted 

Pkkbroks  Irbton." 

"  Edward,  you  will  not  refuse  ?"  exclaimed 
Mr.   Ireton   with   visible  emotion.    '*Dear 
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Frances,  of  course  you  will  sit  for  this  pictui^? 
and  I  foretell  that  my  lonely  brother  will 
at  last  be  restored  to  our  Knowledge  and 
affection. 

"  We  have  forestalled  your  wishes,"  said 
Mr.  Ci'awford,  **  by  appointing  to-morrow  to 
call  on  him.  How  well,"  he  continued,  **  I 
remember  that  night  ut  the  Opera !  Frances 
did  sit  behind  my  mother,  who  rebuked  us 
more  than  once  for  chattering." 

**  Frances  is  a  little  like  her  namesake,  my 
lost  sister,"  said  Mrs.  Ireton,  after  a  musing 
pause ;  *'  though  the  likeness  is  chiefly 
apparent  when  she  speaks  and  smiles  —  the 
tones  of  her  voice  are  like  too.  I  wonder  if 
Pembroke  will  trace  these  resemblances,  and 
waken  to  the  memories  of  his  youth?" 

n. 

Pembroke  Ireton  was  accustomed  to  receive 
certain  connoisseurs  of  art,  and  wealthy 
patrons,  which,  by  the  way,  he  usually  did 
with  an  air  of  indifference,  that  amounted  to 
churlishness ;  but  the  visitors  whom  he  was 
now  moinentarily  expecting,  aroused  in  his 
mind  feelings  of  delight  that  were  quite  new  to 
him.  To  have  a  true,  perfect,  living  model 
for  his  grand  picture,  was  the  realization  of  one 
of  his  dearest  hopes ;  for  the  man  was  to  all 
appearance  so  merged  in  the  Painter,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  nothing  connected  with  his 
merely  human  life  could  arouse  his  sensibili- 
ties in  a  degree  to  be  compared  with  the  in- 
fluence of  circumstances  concerning  his  art. 

It  was  a  large,  room^  bouse  wliich  Pem- 
broke Ireton  inhabited,  just  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  now  fashionable  part  of  London.  Long 
ago,  in  the  days  of  the  two  first  Georges,  it 
had  been  the  scene  of  many  a  stately  fes- 
tivity ;  its  wide  hall  had  accommodated  the 
sedan-chair,  and  its  staircases  been  acquainted 
with  hoops  and  trains ;  the  spinet  and  harpsi- 
chord had  resounded  in  its  chambers,  where 
courtly-powdered  beaux,  sword-girded  and 
star-blazoned,  had  moved  in  solemn  minuets, 
with  patched  and  painted  ladies.  But  all 
these  things  belonged  to  the  '*  long  ago"  of  a 
past  century;  the  old  house  had  survived 
many  vicissitudes,  and,  now,  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  had  been  the  abode  of  a  bache- 
lor artist.  Not  one  really  comfortable  hab- 
itable apartment  did  it  contain  —  for  Pem- 
broke Ireton,  keeping  himself  apart  from  all 
social  ties,  scarcely  knew  or  remembered  the 
ways  of  the  world;  and  his  two  servants, 
from  their  forced  seclusion  and  simple  routine 
of  duties,  had  fallen  into  a  sort  of  lethargic, 
indolent  mode  of  life,  that  rendered  them,  in 
this  busy  age,  hardly  less  eccentric  than  their 
master. 

Every  room  was  more  or  less  crowded  witli 
pictures,  casts,  antiquities,  draperies,  or  other 
adjuncts  of  the  atelier,  and  into  these  sanctu* 


aries  brooms  and  brashes  were  verr  sparingly 
admitted.  The  lizht  was  actually  obscured 
by  the  dirtiness  ot  the  windows  ;  and  I  will 
not  hazard  a  conjecture  as  to  the  numbers- 
had  their  census  been  taken  —  of  the  colony 
of  spiders  w4iich  brought  up  their  families  in 
peace  and  security  in  shady  comers  and  un- 
molested nooks. 

It  was  about  n(fon  —  the  high  tide,  indeed, 
of  December  daylight  —  and  Pembroke  Ireton 
was  growing  impatient,  for  he  had  arranged 
the  windows,  the  chair  of  state,  the  easel,  and 
made  every  preparation  for  his  model,  when 
suddenly  a  new  thought  possessed  him,  and 
he  rang  his  bell  sharply.  His  one  woman- 
servant  answered  the  summons.  Hannah 
was  a  comely,  portly,  middle-aged  dame  when 
she  first  entered  the  artistes  service,  but  time, 
and  the  strange  life  she  had  led,  had  changed  her 
to  the  stooping,  crone-like  old  woman.  Hannah 
had  never,  in  her  brightest  days,  been  over- 
burdened with  ideas,  but  she  had  two  strong 
affections  in  her  heart  —  one  towards  her 
eccentric  master,  and  the  other  for  her  brother 
Timothy,  whom,  on  the  strength  of  his  being 
ten  years  her  junior,  she  still  called  a  lad,  and 
whom,  soon  after  her  own  engagement,  she 
recommended  for  her  fellow-servant. 

"  Hannah,  what  am  I  to  have  for  dinfier 
to-day  ?"  was  the  prosaic  question  the  artist 
asked  of  his  cook  and  housekeeper. 

*•  A  steak  to-day,  sir,"  she  replied ;  "  yon 
had  some  chops  yesterday  ;  and  to-morrow  is 
the  day  for  a  roast-fowl." 

**  An,  true,  true  ;  but  I  expect  visitors  — 
a  sitter,  to  whom  I  should  like  to  offer  some 
refreshment." 

"  Cake  and  wine,  sir  —  I  can  buy  a  beauti- 
ful cake  at  the  pastry-cook?"  suggested  Han- 
nah. 

*^  Hang  cake  and  wine  !  No,  I  mean  some- 
thing dainty,  and  yet  substantial  —  fit  to  offer 
to  the  queen  herself." 

**  Lor*,  sir,  you  quite  frighten  me !  I 
have  n't  cooked  a  great  dinner  these  twenty 
years." 

^  **  And  I  don-t  mean,  I  don't  want  a  great 
dinner ;  only  something  very  elegant,  and  very 
choice,  to  be  ready  about  dusk  —  say,  four 
o'clock.  I  will  give  you  some  money,  and 
you  must  go  the  people  who  supply  colla- 
tions. I  don't  care  what  it  costs.  I  cannot 
stay  to  talk  to  you.  Did  n't  you  bear  a  car- 
riage ?  and  there 's  a  knock.  Timothy  is 
deaf,  I  think,  not  to  open  the  door.  And  tell 
him  to  set  the  wine  from  the  inner  cellar  — 

that  tokay  that  Lord  L sent  me  —  and 

hock  and  champagne,  and  the  port  that  was 
laid  down  in  '38.  Mind,  four  o'clock ;  and 
sweep  out  the  parlor  a  little  if  you  can.  Here, 
take  the  money;"  and  hurrying  her  out  of 
the  room  as  he  put  a  bank-note  into  her  hand, 
he  added  once  more :  *'  Never  mind  what  it 
costs." 
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Possibly  the  la«t  words  were  heard  by  the 
Crawfords  aa  they  ascended  the  stairs. 

Surely  there  is  no  costume  ia  the  world 
more  becoming  to  a  woman  of  radiant ,  queen- 
like beauty,  than  a  rich  winter  out-of-door 
attire.  And  aa  Frances  Crawford  appeared 
now  in  a  robe  of  dark  velvet,  with  an  Indian 
Cashmere — whose  size,  though  twice  folded, 
was  more  than  commonly  ample  —  drawn 
gracefully  round  her;  and  furs  of  the  rare, 
costly,  peerless  Russian  sable,  she  looked,  if 
far  too  lovely  to  have  stepped — as  the  phrase 
ia — out  of  a  picture,  yet  notably  worthy  a 
painter *8  half-adoring  study. 

Pembroke  Ireton^s  admiration  and  delight 
showed^themselves  in  the  flush  of  his  sallow 
cheek,  and  in  the  cordial,  grateful  greeting 
he  awarded  to  his  guests.  The  occasion 
seemed  so  much  less  connected  with  the  re- 
lations of  social  life  than  with  the  circum- 
stances of  his  art,  that  he  lost,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  shyness  which  had  for  years 
l&een  gradually  incrusting  itself  round  his 
manners;  while  his  earl^  good-breeding  of 
coarse  prevented  the  iteration  of  personal  com- 

Eliments  to  Frances,  which,  after  all,  would 
ave  appeared  as  inadequate  as  offensive, 
coming  in  the  wake  of  the  one  great  compli- 
ment he  had  paid  her. 

The  ereat  picture  was  to  represent  that 
scene  wnere  the  Princess  Ida  rebukes  the 
seeming  **  northern  ladies,"  saying: 

We  did  not  think  In  our  own  hall  to  hear 
This  barren  verbiage  ourrent  among  men, 

and  where  the  disguised  prince  and  his  con- 
federates, **  conscious*'  oi  themselves,  **  pe- 
rused the  matting."  At  this  first  sitting,  it 
was  only  a  study  of  the  face  and  figure  the 
painter  purposed ;  yet,  long  before  they  parted, 
the  artist  hoped  in  his  own  mind  to  paint 
many  pictures  of  Ida,  illustrating  the  great, 
wise  poem  of  which  she  is  the  heroine,  even 
to  the  point  where 

Her  falser  self  slipt  Arom  her  like  a  robe. 

But  while  the  painter  seemed  lost  in  the 
delight  of  his  self-appointed  task,  his  visitors 
were  contemplating  him  with  an  interest  he 
little  suspected.  Beneath  the  calm  flow  of 
an  easy,  chatty  discourse,  his  unknown  niece 
and  her  busbland  saw  more  than  once  into 
the  depths  of  his  nature.  When  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford first  spoke,  there  was  a  startled  glance 
from  Pembroke  Ireton's  eye ;  and  after  he 
had  grown  familiar  with  her  voice,  he  more 
than  once  heaved  a  quiet  sigh  after  she  had 
I^een  speaking.  Again,  when  Mr.  Crawford 
addressed  his  wife  by  her  Christian  name, 
there  was  an  evidence — they  having,  as  it 
were,  the  key  to  the  cipher  by  which  it  was 
betrayed — that  told  of  a  memory  not  dead, 
bat  sleeping. 

Very  sociable  grew  the  painter  and  his 


guests,  even  at  their  first  visit ;  and  when 
the  deepening  winter  twilight  caused  him  to 
rest  from  his  labors,  and  they  all  descended 
into  the  parlor,  where,  under  IIannah*s  su- 
perintendence, the  **  collation"  hod  been 
spread,  a  stranger  looking  on,  would  have 
considered  the  trio  rather  a  party  of  old  friends 
than  mere  ac(|uaintances  of^a  day.  Even  cer- 
tiin  incongruities  of  the  repast  made  mirth, 
and  wore  off  formality';  for  Hannah,  however 
much  *'  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent,"  hod 
no  knowledge  of  rule  and  custom  to  guide 
her  ;  and  though  the  viands  were  sufficiently 
good  and  abundant  to  afford  an  excellent 
meal,  they  were  so  strangely  chosen,  that  it 
was  easier  for  the  host  to  make  a  laughing 
apology  for  his  servant's  selection,  than  pass 
it  by  unobserved.  But  the  new  friends  did 
not  part  without  the  day  for  another  sitting 
being  appointed;  and  Sir.  Ire  ton  entreated 
that  they  would  arrange  to  spend  the  even- 
ing with  him,  afterwards,  as  he  had  cer- 
tain curiosities  of  art  he  desired  much  to 
show  them.  Aa  the  Crawfords  finally  con- 
sented to  this  proposed  plan,  after  only  a 
&int,  formal  demurring  at  '^  such  intrusion," 
they  exchanged  a  elanoe  which  showed  how 
mutually  they  rejoiced  at  the  turn  affiiirs  had 
taken. 

But  the  second  sitting  was  more  eventful 
than  the  first  had  been.  Now,  Frances  was 
placed  in  the  exact  pose  required  fur  the  great 

Sicture ;'  and  to  complete  the  effect,  a  light 
rapery  was  thrown  over  her  velvet  robe,  and 
fastened  after  the  antique  style  on  the  shoulder. 
For  this  purpose,  Pembroke  Ireton  selected 
from  his  stores  a  rare  cameo,  to  which  belonged 
a  history.  It  was  one  of  the  undoubted  works 
of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  had  been  nearly 
from  his  day  in  the  possession  of  a  noble 
French  fiimily,  whose  last  descendant,  fleeing 
from  the  guillotine  in  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
had  rescued  it,  with  some  other  valuables,  to 
prove  his  means  of  existence  in  exile.  Pem- 
oroke  Ireton  parohased  the  brooch  at  great 
cost  from  the  collector,  who  had  received  it 
from  the  noble  exile *8  own  hand;  and  this 
matchless  head  of  Minerva — for  such  it  rep- 
resented — had,  independently  of  the  stamp 
of  its  own  beauty,  an  authentic  pedigree  of  its 
possessors.  Perhaps  to  gratify  the  taste  of 
some  belle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  had 
been  gorgeously  set  round  with  brilliants ; 
but  though  these  were  included  in  the  price 
which  Pembroke  Ireton  cheerfully  paia  for 
the  brooch,  he  had  ruthlessly  broken  them 
away,  leaving  his  treasure  in  its  original 
chaste  simplicity. 

Very  earnest  and  ver^r  honest  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Crawford's  expressions  of  admiration  of 
this  ezqaisite  worx,  and  they  were  discrim- 
inating expressions  too,  so  that  the  painter 
felt  tmit  his  (pests  understood  what  thej 
praised ;  aad  hu  pale  oheek  flushed  and  h» 
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eye  sparkled  with  pleasure  as  this  sympathy 
declared  itself. 

By  this  time  the  dasty  oobweh-festooned 
parlor  had  been  somethioe  more  than  *'  swept 
out."  Pembroke  Ireton  had  felt  the  incon- 
gruity of  entertaining  his  beantifnl  guest  in  a 
lumber-room,  and  had  taken  care  that  needful 
renoTations  and  preparations  should  be  made  ; 
and,  on  this  second  occasion,  it  was  with 
every  appointment  of  elegance  and  comfort 
that  the  trio  sat  down  to  their  rejpast.  Now, 
a  party  of  three,  where  two  of  the  number 
are  a  really  united  married  pair,  while  enjoy- 
ing the  ease  and  confidence  of  close,  compan- 
ionship, are  usually  more  animated  and  con- 
versational even  than  a  tele  d  tite  pair.  Thus, 
merely  as  a  pleasant,  social  meeting,  this  sec- 
ond sitting  was  to  be  marked  with  wnite  in  the 
calendar  ;  but  after  dinner,  when  the  bright 
fire,  and  the  soft  lamplight,  and  the  presence 
of  his  guests,  threw  a  home-charm  around 
Pembroke  Ireton,  to  which  he  was  little  accus- 
tomed, his  nature  seemed  to  melt,  and  his  voice 
modulated  to  a  tone,  as  if  to  speak  his  long 
pent-up  emotions  were  become  a  necessity  to 
aim. 

"  Xol  unless  I  tell  you  a  heavy  secret,"  he 
exclaimed,  addressing  Frances,  *<  can  you  esti- 
mate my  gladness  at  discovering  you,  or  my 
grati  tude  lor  your  compliance  with  my  Mrishes . ' ' 

"  I  feel  it  an  honor,"  replied  Mr.  Crawford, 
"  that  Frances  should  be  immortalized  by  so 
great  a  painter.  Dear  sir,  never  mention 
gratitude  again !" 

*<  But  I  must,"  continued  Pembroke  Ireton 
with  visible  emotion — "I  must:  even  one 
year  hence  might  have  been  too  late.  The 
great  painter  —  what  a  mockery !  in  a  little 
while  to  be  the  desolate,  afflicted  old  man ! 
My  friends,"  he  added  with  forced  composure, 
**  I  am  losing  my  sight  —  physicians  own  it 
to  me :  unless  I  give  up  painting,  I  shall  be 
blind  in  two  or  three  years." 

'*  Then,"  exclaimed  Frances  in  a  thrilling 
tone  of  entreaty  —  "  then,  in  pity  to  yourself 
paint  no  more :  cease  from  thu  hour.  What 
IS  Art  to  sight!" 

"  Never  v*  replied  the  piunter  vehemently. 
\^  For  Art,  long  years  ago,  I  gave  np  more 
than  life  and  sight,  thougn  in  my  young,  hot 
enthusiasm,  I  uiew  not  what  I  relinquished ; 
and  to  the  last,  Art  shall  have  me-^it  claims 
even  the  dregs  of  my  being." 

'« Pembroke  Ireton  has  done  enough  for 
fiime,"  said  Mr.  Crawford. 

"Fame!  Art  has  been  my  mistress;  if 
she  brought  her  handmaiden.  Fame,  I  could 
not  help  it.  It'  is  a  noisy  bns^body ,  hinder- 
ing as  often  as  helping.  £(ut  Hfe  is  not  long 
enough  to  do  true  service  to  Art.  Surely  I 
do  not  grudge  a  pair  of  eyes,  that  have  been 
but  treacherous  servants  since,  five-and-twenty 
years  ago,  they  were  exposed  for  two  nights 
and  days  to  the  ^are  of  Alpioe  snows.    Xoa 


wonder  at  this,  my  sweet  young  friend  :  it  is 
the  brain  that  ptunts,  not  the  eye  and  the 
hand." 

^  But  IVances  was  overcome  by  a  deeper  emo- 
tion than  wonder.  That  same  perilous  jour- 
ney of  early  life  which  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  her  father's  affliction,  bad  similarly  aflected 
the  twin  brother ;  and  thus  that  apparently 
inseparable  vair,  whom  yet  strapge  circum- 
stances had  aivided,  seemed  still  to  be  myste- 
riously united  by  a  common  misfortune.  **  I 
am  not  wondering,"  she  replied,  trying  tQ 
speak  calmly ;  '*  I  am  only  sorrowing,  and 
thinking  of  a  strange  coincidence.  My  omtb 
dear  father  is  blind  —  thus  afflicted  in  conse- 
quence of  a  similar  accident  to  yours  —  being 
lost  in  the  snows  of  Switserland  when^ravel- 
ling  in  his  youth  in  search  of  grand  scenery." 
•  '*  How  strai^  !"  mused  the  painter. 

''  You  must  snow  him,"  continued  Frances 
in  trembling  tones  :  "  you  are  formed  to  be  -^ 
friends,  companions  to  each  other.  Ah,  yon 
must  know  my  fiither ;  he,  too,  loved  Art 
most  dearly."  » 

**  And  now?"  asked  Pembroke  Ireton. 

*'  He  is  happy,  though  blind,"  returned  the 
daughter,  with  a  sort  of  cruel  kindness  to- 
waitls  her  hearer—"  happy,  beainse  onr 
love,  that  seemed  before  too  vase  for  increase, 
still  grew  as  his  si^ht  waned ;  and  the  wealth 
of  the  heart  outweighs  the  wealth  of  the 
senses.  It  seems  to  me  a  beantifnl  dispensi^ 
tion  of  Providence,  that  this  heavy  amictioQ 
has  &Uen  wrhere  everr  surrounding  ciroom-. 
stanoe  lightens  and  aUeviatea  it.  Had  mr 
father  been  lonelv  aqd  childless,  how  mqch 
more  terrible  would  have  been  his  lot !" 

There  was  \  minute's  silence.  With  the 
morbid  sensitiveness  of  a  recluse,  and  the  keen 
perception  of  one  who,  if  only  for  the  purposes 
of  his  art,  had  been  accustomed  to  anatomise 
the  passions,  Pembroke  Ireton  shrank  firom  a 
display  that  might  have  brought  about*' a 
scene."  Stifled  sobs  made  thick  his  breathing, 
and  assuagine  tears  were  rising  to  his  e^, 
but  be  oontr^bed  these  evidenoes  of  emotion, 
and  suddenly,  and  with  a  sort  of  set  phrases, 
changed  the  discourse.  *<Your  fiither  must 
indeed  be  a  happy  man,"  he  exclaimed  witii 
forced  calmness,  *'  despite  his  bereavement ; 
yet  had  I  known,  dear  madam,  that  my  selfish 
outpourings  would  have  led  to  this  sorrowfhl 
subject,  indeed  I  would  have  refrained." 

"  Nay,"  replied  Frances,  **  not  wholly  sor- 
rowful to  me;  and  is  not  sympathy,  warm 
sympathy,  a  oonsolation  to  you?" 

"I  am  not  sure  ^-perhaps  not.  Do  not 
think  me  ungrateful ;  but  I  will  not  speak  of 
my  own  trouble  again.  A  little  more  wine, 
Mrs.  Crawford ;  pray,  half  a  glass,  and  let 
me  prepare  an  orange  for  you." 

A  resolute  host  can  always  give  the  tone  to 
conversation,  and  whatever  were  Pembroke 
Irptoi^'s  faultSi.want  of  resolution  was  not  one 
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of  them.  Thus  he  once  more  drew  roand  the 
discourse  to  anecdotes  of  travel  and  art ;  a 
portfolio  of  curious  en^vings  was  brought 
forward,  and  shown  to  his  agpneciating  guests ; 
and  the  marvellous  Cellini  cameo  was  once 
more  admired,  and  the  effect  of  the  relievo  ex- 
amined by  lamplight.  Frances  was  holding 
it ;  but  auer  one  or  two  attempts  to  return  it 
into  the  artist's  own  hand,  she  laid  it  on  the 
table.  After  a  little  while,  the  owner  took  it 
Dp ;  but  he  seemed  awkward  and  confused,  as 
it  he  knew  not  what  to  do  with  it.  Presently 
he  stammered  out :  **  If  Mrs.  Crawford  would 
do  me  the  favor  to  accept  this  Minerva's  head, 
as  a  slight  memorial  of  these  sittings,  I  should 
be  more  gratified  than  I  can  express." 

*'  So  valuable  a  gift !"  exclaimed  Frances. 
^*  Indeed,  you  do  me  too  much  honor,  are  too 
generous  ;  how  can  I  accept  it  ?" 

"  I  must  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Crawford,"  re- 
turned the  j>ainter,  '<  to  use  your  influence, 
and  not  to  disappoint  me.  I  know  no  one  else 
worth jr  to  wear  such  a  ^em." 

* 'It  is  a  magnificent  gift,"  replied  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, **  and  it  would  be  churlish  indeed  to  re- 
fuse the  acceptance  of  it.  Yet  you  lay  us 
under  deep  obligation." 

'*  J  am  obliged,'^  said  Ireton,  passing  the 
cameo  to  Frances.  **  1  can  fancy  it  is  sentient 
enough  to  know  that  it  has  only  now  found  its 
true  mistress." 

**  If  I  wear  it  though,"  said  Frances,  hold- 
ing forth  her  hand,  and  grasping  that  of  the 
artist  very  warmly,  **  it  must  be  on  a  condi- 
tion." 

**  Anv  that  you  please." 

"  Only,  that  you  dine  with  us  on  Christmas- 
day,  to  meet  dear  papa ;"  and  Frances  smiled 
as  only  the  Ida  could. 

**  You  are  most  kind ;  I  shall  be  proud  and 
happy.  But,  ah  me !"  continued  the  artist, 
**  1  nad  nearly  forgotten  :  you  must  have  the 
stones  that  belong  to  the  brooch,  in  case  you 
prefer  the  settings ;  I  do  not :  perhaps  you 
will  like  them,  though,  for  a  ring  or  a  clasp, 
and  they  are  utterly  useless  to  me ;"  and 
while  he  was  speaking,  the  artist  pulled  out 
the  drawer  of  a  cabinet,  in  which,  among  ends 
of  string  and  sealing-wax,  old  coins,  steel-pens , 
worn  pencils,  bits  of  India-rubber,  and  heaps 
of  other  heterogeneous  refuse,  there  rolled 
about  some  twenty  or  thirty  large  diamonds 
of  the  finest  water. 

Fraiioes  Crawford  was  used  to  costly  orna- 
ments and  elegant  attire,  and  had  diamonds 
of  great  price  in  her  jewel-box  at  home ; 
therefore,  it  was  not  acquisition  of  the  gems 
now  offered  to  her  that  touched  her  heart  or 
affected  her  to  tears.  But  she  instinctively 
felt '  that,  despite  his  early  errors,  this 
estranged  uncle  had  a  fine  nature,  for  no  nook 
or  cranny  of  it  enshrined  a  meanness.  And 
it  is  surely  one  test  of  nobility,  when  a  man 
approaches  fifty,  and  haying  had  the  discretion 


,  to  win  for  himself  independence,  has  yet  never 
sacrificed  his  soul  to  the  vice  of  the  old  and 
the  successful  —  avarice!  Such  thoughts  as 
these  rushed  through  Frances  Crawford's 
heart,  and  seemed  well-nigh  to  deprive  her 
of  speech ;  all  she  could  utter  was,  in  a  trem- 
bling voice,  this  strange  rejoinder :  •'  You  will 
dine  with  us  on  Christmas-day,  to  meet 
papa?" 

•«  0  jres,  of  course,  with  pleasure,"  replied 
the  artist;  but  the  changes  which  passed 
across  the  beautiful  face  he  had  studied  that 
day  for  hours  could  not  be  unobserved  by  him, 
and  though  without  a  suspicion  of  the  truth, 
his  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  he  said  smiling : 
"May  I  ask  who  your  fiither  is?  Perhaps 
an  old  acquaintance,  or  some  patron  of  art, 
whom  I  ought  to  know  ?  I  need  hardly  say, 
I  asked  no  question  of  your  groom  save  your 
name  and  address." 

There  was  again  a  pause,  the  painter  won- 
dering what  could  have  occurred  to  cause  the 
agitation  he  perceived ;  yet,  amid  all,  congrat- 
ulating iiimaelf  at  having  caught  a  new  ex< 
pression  for  his  Ida.  **  Pardon  me,"  he 
continued,  "  if  I  have  given  pain :  if  this  is  to 
be  an  acted  charade,  I  can  await  the  solution." 

**  We  meant  it  so,"  said  Frances ;  **  but  I 
find  I  cannot  act  out  my  part.  Ah,  you  have 
promised,  and  you  will  nut  recant  ?" 

"The  name!"  asked  Ireton,  still  smiling, 
for  the  fancy  possessed  him  that  it  was  some 
rival  painter  wliom  he  was  to  meet,  and  to- 
wards whom  mmor  had  fiibricated  some  story, 
of  jealousy  or  envy. 

.»*  William  Ireton !"  said  Frances  very  soft- 
ly, yet  looking,  though  timidly,  at  her  uncle 
as  she  spoke. 

His  eyes  drooi>ed  beneath  her  gaze,  and  he 
sank  into  a  chair  and  buried  his^face  in  his 
bands.  The  sobs  that  once  before  that  even- 
ing had  been  stifled,  refused  again  to  be 
driven  back,  and  the  large  tears  dropped 
through  his  fiujgers.  Even  Edward  Craw- 
ford's manly  spnit  was  moved,  but  he  felt 
himself  powerless  to  act  in  the  drama  which 
was  going  forward.  Frances,  too,  was  weep- 
ing freely  now,  but  not  tears  of  sorrow.  She 
approached  her  uncle,  and  moving  his  hands 
m)m  his  Ihce,  as  she  stooped  over  him« 
printed  a  gentle,  loving  Uss  upon  one  of  them. 
Her  action  broke  the  spell  of  coldness  and  re-' 
straint.  Pembroke  Ireton  wound  his  arms 
round  his  youu^  relative,  drew  her  tight  to 
his  heart,  and  kissed  her  cheek  with  parental 
fondness.  All  he  said  was :  "  And  you  must 
be  my  child  henceforth-*-  always." 

It  was  enough.  Frances  laughed  amid  her 
own  April  tears,  and  wiped  away  those  of 
her  uncle  herself,  parting  the  thin  looks  which 
had  fiiUen  over  his  forehead,  as  she  mteht 
have  done  the  rich  tresses  of  a  pet  child. 
Oh,  how  these  gestures  of  tenderness  went  to. 
<the  heart  of  the  lonely  man,  who  had  oneo* 
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thought  the  intellect  able  to  satisfj  the  mighty 
yearoings  of  humanity  !  Still  holding  BVances 
by  his  side,  Pembroke  Ireton  stretch^  out 
his  hand  to  her  husband,  sayine,  with  a  sort 
of  cheerful  happiness :  *'  A  trick ;  but  I  for- 
give jou,  for  it  has  made  me  a  new  man. 
Only  remember,  she  is  mine  as  well  as  yours  ; 
you  must  let  her  be  my  daughter." 

**  But,  Uncle  Pembroke,*'  replied  iVaooes, 
and  the  words  ran  together  as  if  they  had 
been  often  coupled  —  **  Uncle  Pembroke,  you 
will  have  to  love  Bessy  and  Lotty,  and  my 
tall  brother  Herbert,  and  Willy  and  little 
Charles." 
**  Ah,  but  they  can  never  be  Idas  !'* 
*' Shall    you    wait    till    Christmas-day?" 
asked  Frances  in  a  whisper. 
'^  ^o,  the  sooner  we  all  meet  the  better." 
"Why   not     to-night?"    asked    Edward 
Crawford. 

•  *  Why  not,  indeed  ?  I  am  feverish  —  rest- 
less, until  it  is  over." 

Again  the  family  group  are  seated  round 
the  olind  merchant's  fireside,  only  now  the 
tall  brother  who  is  succeeding  him  in  his 
business  is  of  the  party.  Again  the  knock  at 
the  evening  hour,  so  unusual  a  time  for  chance 
visitors ;  a^in  the  quick  ears  of  the  blind 
man  recognize  well-known  voices,  and  he  ex- 
claims: **  Frances  and  Edward  —  but  they 
are  not  alone.    If —  if —  it  should  be" 

And  then  the  door  opens,  and  in  a  few 
brief  moments  the  brothers,  separate  for  five- 
and-twenty  years,  are  £ice  to  face. 

At  this  instant,  there  was  something  curi- 
ously **  regal"  in  the  deportment  of  Frances 
Crawford.  The  artist's  quick  appreciation 
of  her  qualities  had  been  true  and  deep ; 
whenever  it  seemed  to  her  worth  while  to 
lead  or  to  govern,  she  did  so  with  an  authority 
that  became  her  so  much,  and  which  she 
assumed  so  naturally,  that  no  one  ever 
thought  of  disputing  it.  Accordingly  she 
passed  her  arm  through  that  of  the  tall 
brother,  and  motioning  to  the  younger  chil- 
dren to  follow,  led  them  out  of  the  room 
before  they  had  time  to  question  her  will. 

**  Now,  stay  up  stairs  till  you  are  wanted," 
she  exchumed  with  her  Deautiful  smile; 
"  and  don't  detain  me  with  questions,  for 
they  cannot  do  without  me  a  moment  longer. 
Ah,  Edward!"  she  continued,  seeing  her 
husband  and  her  mother  close  by,  *'  that  is 
right ;  take  dear  mamma  into  the  little  draw- 
ing-room. I  know,"  and  this  Frances 
whispered  to  her  husband—  *'  I  know  mamma 
is  thinking  of  my  namesake,  and  I  give  you 
the  charge  to  melt  her  to  forgiveness, "  Then 
retracing  her  steps,  she  gently  opened  the 
door  of  the  dining-room 

* '  It  is  Fraooes,"  said  her  father.  '*  Come 
in." 


"My  Ida!"  exclaimed  the  artist  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  other.  <'  Yes,  come 
to  us." 

The  blind  father  was  leaning  one  elbow  on 
the  chimney-piece — a  favorite  and  familiar 
attitude  witn  him  —  while  the  other  hand 
rested  on  his  brother's  shoulder ;  for  Pembroke 
had  sunk  into  a  chair  that  stood  near.  The 
light  of  a  shaded  lamp  fell  stiftly  on  the  two* 
countenances,  showing  them  in  full  relief; 
and  Frances  was  almost  startled  at  the 
difierent  expression  which  shone  through 
features  singularly  alike  in  their  outline. 
That  placid  expression,  so  often  remarked  in 
the  blind,  seemed  ruffled,  it  is  true ;  but 
rather  as  a  clear  stream  is  stirred  by  the 
summer  breeze  in  the  summer  sunlight,  and 
so  shines  the  brighter,  than  by  any  hurslier 
cause.  He  looked  ten  years  the  younger  of 
the  two. 

There  were  lines  of  positive  anguish  on 
Pembroke  Ire  ton's  countenance,  for  if  this 
meeting  brought  joy,  it  also  awakened  long- 
buried  memories,  that  seemed  to  stalk  abroad 
like  disturbing  ghosts.  The  happiness  of  the 
reconciliation  itself  taught  him  to  measure 
the  loss  he  had  experience  during  the  estrauf^e- 
ment  of  half  his  lifetime.  He  rose  as  Mrs. 
Crawford  entered  the  room,  and  presently  she 
stood  between  him  and  her  father. 

'*  Uncle  Pembroke  "  threw  his  arm  lightly 
round  her  waist,  and  the  blind  father,  feeling 
her  close  presence,  did  the  same  ;  thus  again 
their  hanas  met,  and  most  fitly  as  it  seemed. 
Frances  laughed  merrily,  but,  releasing  herself 
from  this  somewhat  awkward  embrace,  kept 
firm  hold  of  a  hand  of  each. 

•<  I  see  clearly,"  she  exclaimed  with  mock 
gravity,  "  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  con- 
tentment in  the  world ;  and  this,  I  suppose, 
because  the  prizes  in  life  are  more  fairly  di- 
vided than  we  would  have  them.  Here  is 
Uncle  Pembroke,  with  a  fame  not  second  to 
that  of  any  living  painter ;  that  is  his  prize. 
You,  dear  papa,  liave  drawn  from  fortune's 
wheel  a  wife  tnat  dotes  upon  you,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  unruly  children,  that  always  have  their 
own  way,  and  only  pay  you  back  for  their  in- 
dulgences by  a  vast  amount  of  love.  Uncles 
Pembroke  thinks  your  prize  the  more  precious 
of  the  two,  and,  ridiculous  as  the  idea  is,  we 
must  humor  it,  I  suppose." 

*'  It  is  hardly  kind  to  say  that  he  is  right," 
exclaimed  the  olind  man  with  much  feeling. 

"  But  it  is  true,"  sighed  the  artist.  "  Prin- 
cess !  I  hear  but  to  OMy." 

<*  Of  course.  But  if  I  consent  to  be  '  your 
child,'  and  papa  and  Edward  give  me  away  to 
you,  it  is  to  be  quite  understood  that,  the 
whole  family  shares  in  your  artist-glory, 
Hen<^orth,  we  are  all  to  walk  inches  ^er, 
in  fiict,  as  if  we  wore  high-heeled  shoes  — 
which  our  pride  in  you  wiU  constitute.*' 
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*«  I  have  felt  pride  in  Pembroke's  genias  all 
my  life/*  exclaimed  Mr.  Ireton,  **  and  I  am 
thus  the  richer  of  the  two." 

"  Bat  not  the  pride,  open  Joyous,  and  trium- 
pliantly  we  shall  feel  now.  Half  our  acquaint- 
ances do  not  know  of  the  relationship  ;  and, 
by  the  way,  I  must  now  revise  my  Tisitine 
list,"  and  IrVanoes  tossed  back  her  head,  as  if 
she  were  rehearsing  the  part  of  a  newly-<made 
duchess. 

Beneath  her  playful  manner  she  had  spoken 
truths,  which  brought  a  host  of  healing  influ- 
ences with  them  —  truths,  too,  which  bridged 
over  all  the  rough  places  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion. 

It  was  said  that  Frances  Crawford  had 
neyer  acquired  a  nick-name ;  but  it  is  the  case 
no  longer,  for  her  husband  and  her  unde  at 
least  commonly  call  her** Ida," and  in  their 
merriest  moods,  address  her  as  '*  Your  High- 
ness." This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing 
that  Pembroke  Ireton  has  already  painted 
three  pictures  of  the  *'  Princess,"  contriving, 
by  the  way,  to  introduce  the  heads  of  Lotty 
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and  Bessy  among  his  "  violet-hooded  doctors." 
This,  however,  is  all  that  he  has  done  for  a 
long  time,  for  the  entreaties  of  afiection  have 
prevailed,  and  he  spares  his  eyes  as  much  as 
possible,  and  follows  the  instructions  of  his 
medical  advisers,  who  give  him  more  hope 
than  he  before  entertained  of  preserving  the 
blessine  of  sight.  Once  more  the  brothers 
are  fondly  united ;  and  the  past  is  not  always 
a  prohibited  subject.  Pemim)ke  Ireton  con- 
fesses bis  belief,  that,  with  the  fulcrum  of  do- 
mestic happiness,  he  should  have  achieved 
even  greater  things  in  Art  than  he  has  done  i 
that,  as  the  heart  withers,  the  intellect  con- 
tracts ;  and  that  no  belief  in  a  vocation  is  any 
real  excuse  for  the  omission  of  one  near  human 
duty :  moreover,  that  the  Human  Life  is  the 
fonntain  of  inspiration  to  poets  and  painters, 
and  that  to  act  poetry,  is  far  nobler  than  to 
write  or  paint  it.  Long  years  of  loneliness 
were  the  penalty  of  his  former  &tal  mistake ; 
but  throu|^h  his  brother's  family  the  artist  at 
last  experiences  Tery  many  of  the  blessings  of 
domestic  life. 


Trom  the  Crttle. 

Sia  BoBEBT  Peel's  speeches  are  in  course  of 
republication,  pure  and  simple,  from  Hansard's 
melancholy  pages,  and  a  reprint  of  the  Iron 
Duke's  parliamentary  oratory  is  also  under 
way.  A  likely  enough  biographico-historical 
monograph  is  a  talked-of  life  of  Qaoen  Christina 
of  Sweden,  which  might  well  in  due  time  be 
followed  by  one  of  a  vei^  different  female  sot- 
BreigD,  Catherine  of  Russia.  The  judicial  Orote 
is  on  the  eve  of  an  eleventh  volume  of  his 
History  of  Greece;  and  a  fourth  volume  of 
his  Hittory  of  Greek  Literature  is  perhaps 
already  due  to  the  perseverance  of  Colonel 
Mure,  of  Caldwell,  the  representative  of  one  of 
the  oldest  of  Scottish  families,  and  who  the  other 
day  moved  for  and  obtained  still  another  select 
committee  on  the  National  Gallery.  Dr.  Layard 
has  just  published  more  Discoveries  in  the 
Huins  of  JVineveh,  and  already,  no  doubt,  has 
received  a  commission  for  another  one  ;  for  the 
Dr.,  without  vacating  his  seat  for  Aylesbury,  is 
oflf  again  to  the  East  to  assist  Lord  Strafford  de 
Bedclyfie  in  soothing  the  dying  moments  of  the 
Turkish  Empire ;  and  before  he  left  for  that 
pious  work,  did  not  the  London  corporation 
bestow  on  him  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold 
box  ?  The  Sacred  East,  if  but  tolerably  handled, 
always  commands  attention  from  the  English 
reading  public,  and  Dr.  Lepsius'  Egyptian 
Letters  are  afveady  at  their  second  edition.  But 
the  East  has  its  modem  political  Interest  as  well 
as  its  ancient  sacred  one  ;  and  if  a  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  Hindoos  are  under  the  sway  of 
England,  why  should  not  Mr.  George  Campbell, 
related  to  my  lord  the  Chief  Justice  of  that  name, 
fellow  up  his  former  book  with  an  India  as  it 
may  be  1  Even  in  our  light  literature,  Hin- 
dostan  is  making  itself  felt :  —  Mr.  Punch  has 
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his  Indian  illustrations,  and  Lang,  once  of  the 
Mqfussilitet  and  noted  in  connection  with  lotee 
Persaud,  has  begun  a  trashy  Indian  tale,  Tkt 
Wetherbys,  Father  and  Son,  appearing  in 
Fraser*s  Magazine,  From  Fra^er^  also, 
Kingsley  is  reprinting  his  Hypatia^  the  worst  of 
all  his  novels ;  for  though  he  can  copy  and  color, 
he  cannot  create,  and  if  he  wish  to  be  effective, 
he  must  return  to  the  men  and  to  the  scenery, 
of  contemporary  Ihigland.  A  new  fiction  ap- 
proaches—  Sir  Frederick  Derwent  —  by  the 
author  of  Smugglers  and  Foresters,  and  of 
Fab\an*s  Tower,  who  needs  only  care  and  cul- 
tivation to  rise  considerably  above  his  present 
element  of  the  Minerva  Press. 

From  the  correspondence  of  Jeffr^and  Moore, 
published  in  the  memoirs  of  the  latter,  it  would 
appear  that  five-and-thirty  years  ago  the  circu- 
lation of  the  Edinburgh  Review  was  18,000  per 
number  ;  is  it  half  as  much  now — now  that  the 
reading  world  has  so  vastly  augmented  in  wealth 
and  population  ?  Our  so-called  <*  higher"  peri- 
odical press  is  sinking  to  zero  in  matter,  manner, 
and  motive.  The  last  number  of  the  Westmin^ 
ster  had  actually  in  it  articles  from  two  Yankees, 
one  of  them  on  Daniel  Webster,  by  a  person  who, 
instead  of  being  thankful  that  he  was  printed  at 
all,  is  complaining  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  that  his  precious  lucubration  was  altered 
and  abridged  !  Alison,  the  historian  and  chief 
political  contributor  to  Blackwood,  was  made  a 
baronet  by  the  last  administration,  and  Croker 
of  the  Quarterly  has  always  been  looked  on  as  the 
stanchest  of  Tories.  Yet  each,  in  his  several  pub- 
lication, smiles  on  the  coalition-ministry  !  You^ 
want  to  **  know  the  reason  why  ? "  Because  Mr. 
Disraeli  gibbeted  Croker  as  Mr,  Rigby,  and 
laughed  at  Alison  as  Mr.  Wordy,  Alas  !  sar- 
casms, like  the  **  curses"  and  *'  chickens"  of 
the  proverb,  always  at  last  "  return  home." 
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Tbx  sadden  arriyftl  of  winter  with  a  low 
temperature,  has  again  Terified  the  registrar- 
general*8  statement,  that  a  fall  of  the  ther- 
mometer to  freezing-point  never  fails  to  raise 
by  some  hundreds  the  weekly  return  of 
mortality  in  the  metropolis.  The  mean  tem- 
perature df  the  second  week  in  January  was 
45  degrees,  and  the  deaths  were  1001;  in 
the  second  week  in  February  it  had  sunk  to 
29  degrees,  and  the  deaths  numbered  1328  — 
a  remarkable  and  seriously  suggestive  increase. 
"It  appears,"  says  too  registrar,  *'that 
while  persons  of  all  aces  have  suflered,  the 
severity  of  the  weather  has  been  most  fiital  to 
persons  in  advanced  life.  Well-heated  apart- 
ments, warm  clothing,  and  comfortable  lodg- 
ing at  night,  at  all  times  necessary  in  this 
climate,  are  indispensable  at  this  season 
to  the  aged,  who  nnd  it  difficult  to  support 
life  when  the  temperature  has  fallen  oelow 
a  certain  point."  For  the  moment,  the  sub- 
ject is  exciting  attention ;  and  well  it  may, 
for  it  is  too  certain  that  we  have  habituated 
oarselves  to  neglect  the  precautions  which 
winter  always  necessitates,  even  in  our,  of 
late,  mild  climate.  Of  all  preservative  aeents, 
caloric  is  the  most  potent,  and  yet  the  met  is 
too  commonly  ignorod.  It  will  have  to  become 
one  of  the  dogmas  of  public-health  doctrine. 

From  all  accounts,  great  exertions  are 
being  made  to  improve  a^cultural  operations. 
A  digging-machine  has  just  been  in?ented  in 
Oxfordshire,  which  is  said  to  do  its  work  fiir 
more  thoroughly  than  the  plough,  and  fiir 
more  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  modem 
husbandrv.  And  the  Agricultural  Society 
having  odered  a  prize  for  a  manure  equal  to 
guano,  at  a  cost  of  5/.  a  ton,  Mr.  Pusey  has 
shown  that  the  conditions  are  satisSed  by 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  at  a  charge  less  than  that 
specified.  He  says,  in  illustration,  that  forty- 
six  acres  of  land,  if  cropped  with  barlev,  and 
dressed  with  seventeen  hundred  weights  of 
nitrate,  would  yield  an  increase  of  eightv  sacks 
beyond  the  quantity  usually  obtained .  A  cargo 
of  this  fertilizer  was  brought  to  England  in 
1820,  but  for  want  of  a  purchaser,  was  thrown 
overboard ;  a  second  importadon  took  place  in 
1830 ;  and  from  that  date  up  to  1850,  the  quan- 
tity.brought  from  Peru,  where  the  supply  is  in- 
exhaustible, was  239,860  tons;  value,  5,000,- 
000/.  With  the  price  reduced  to  8/.  a  ton  Mr. 
Posey  observes,  *'  our  fiurmers  mi^ht  obtain 
from  their  own  farms  the  whole  foreisn  supply 
of  wheat,  without  labor,  and  with  but  a  mw 
months*  outlay  of  capital.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say,  that  no  failures  will  yet  occur  before  we 
obtain  a  complete  mastery  over  this  powerful 
substance ;  but  I  am  confident  that,  as  Cali- 
fornia has  been  explored  in  our  day,  so  a  vast 


reservoir  of  nitrogen  —  the  main  desideratum 
for  the  worn-out  fields  of  Europe  —  cannot 
long  be  leil  within  a  few  miles  of  the  sea, 
passed  almost  in  si^ht  by  our  steamers,  yet 
still  nearly  inaccessible,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Andes."  A  company  to  work  the  Peruvian 
nitrate  might  be  formed,  with  much  better 
hope  of  success  than  in  prospecting  for  Aus- 
tralian nuggets. 

Connected  with  this  subject  is  a  result  of 
*<  unrestricted  competition,"  which  is  re- 
garded with  some  interest — the  Levant  is 
becoming  our  chief  source  of  corn-supply. 
We  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  look  to 
the  United  States  and  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
for  surplus  grain,  that  few  persons  thought  of 
the  course  of  trade  taking  a  new  direction.  In 
1841 ,  we  imported  230,(K)0  quartere  from  the 
Russian  ports  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
Turkish  and  other  ports  on  the  Mediterranean. 
In  1852,  the  quantity  from  the  same  places 
was  1,700,000  quarters;  shipped  chiefly  at 
Galatz,  Ibrail,  and  other  Turkish  marts, 
which  serve  as  outlets  for  the  superabundant 
produce  of  Uunzary  and  the  Danubean  prov- 
inces. Egypt,  fSso,  sent  us  last  ^ear  27o,000 
Quarters.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  trade  is  in 
the  hands  of  Greek  merchants  established  in 
England.  It  gives  us  an  additional  reason  for 
preserving  amicable  relations  with  the  east, 
and  explains  whv  the  Turks  do  not  wish  to 
give  up  Kleik  and  Sutorina  to  Austria. 

Another  indication  of  social  advancement  is 
seen  in  the  Excise  returns  just  published ; 
Paper,  for  instance-^ the  quantity  charged 
with  duty  in  1851,  was '  150,903,543/. ;  in 
1852,  it  was  154,469,211/.  There  is  a  great 
increase,  too,  in  the  article  of  soap — from 
205,199,321/.  in  1851,  to  224,059,700/.  in 
1852.  What  would  it  not  be  with  the  duty 
off!  An  improvement  has  lately  been  intro- 
duced in  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  straw ; 
and  at  a  mill  near  Dublin  a  kind  is  now  made 
which  is  white,  smooth,  and  suitable  for 
viTiting-paper.  Ireland  is  advancing  also  in 
another  oranch  of  industry  —  the  manufacture 
of  beet^root  sugar.  The  produce  of  last  vear 
amounted  to  142  bags,  containing  from  tnree 
to  four  hundredweights  each ;  these  have  Just 
been  sold;  and  it  is  now  contemplated  to 
start  two  other  esteblishments,  on  which 
40,000  tons  of  the  root  may  be  produced  in  a 
year.  At  present,  230  persons  are  employed 
m  the  manu&cture ;  but  if  the  project  be  car- 
ried out,  this  number  will  be  largely  increased, 
and  a  great  addition  made  to  Ireland's  in- 
dustrial resources.  The  Irish  fiirmers  might 
also  turn  their  attention  to  the  growing  of 
chicory,  with  good  assurance  of  a  market, 
since  government  have  rescinded  their  order 
concerning  the  adulteration  of  co£&o,andnow 
the  retailers  are  left  free  to  mix  at  their  own 
discretion. 

Captain  Penny  is  trying  to  get  up  an 
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"  Arctic  Company"  for  the  efltablishment  of 
a  whaling  station  in  Northumberland  Inlet, 
Davis'  Strait ;  screw-steamers  to  be  used  to 
fish  between  Greenland  and  Nova  Zembla  ; 
while  the  mineral  deposits  on  the  shores  of 
the  inlet,  among  which  plumbago  is  said  to 
be  comprised,  are  to  be  worked  as  an  addi- 
tional source  of  pro6t.  Supplementary  arctic 
expeditions  are  again  to  M  sent  out ;  the 
Rattlesnake  has  sailed  with  supplies  for  the 
Behring-Strait  parties ;  Lady  Franklin  is  going 
to  sena  the  Isabel  steamer,  uselessly,  it  may 
be  said,  to  the  same  region;  and  Captain 
Inglefield  is  to  go  out  to  Beechey  Island,  at 
the  entrance  of  Wellin^n  Channel,  in  the 
Phcenix  steamer,  to  inquire  the  news  respect^ 
ing  Sir  Edward  Belcher.  Dr.  Rae  will  do 
what  he  can  in  another  orerland  journey  *, 
and  Lieutenant  Kane,  with  his  American 
explorers,  will  again  join  the  search,  resolved 
to  find  the  pole  if  they  can  find  nothing  else. 
The  prodigious  cost  of  these  expeditions  makes 
one  regret  that  more  pains  had  not  been 
taken  to  give  them  a  systematic  character  and 
purpose ;  we  should  not  then  have  bad  so 
many  desultory  and  fruitless  attempts  as  have 
been  made  since  1848 -to  discover  tne  long-lost 
Franklin  party. 

Our  Asiatic  Society  have  had  an  interesting 
communication  from  Colonel  Rawlinson,  who 
writes  that  he  has  found  a  large  number  of 
Scythian  inscriptions,  which  are  allied  to  the 
Median  dialects,  and  of  an  age  prior  to  the 
reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Taking  the  term 
Scythic  in  its  widest  sense,  he  considers  the 
Hamite  nations  —  Cush,  Misraim,  Nimrud, 
and  Canaan  —  to  be  Scythian,  but  partially 
intermixed  in  course  of  time  with  the  Shemite 
races.  This  discovery  is  said  to  clear  up 
difficulties  which  have  long  existed  in  the 
patriarchal  genealogies,  and  in  the  traditions 
of  Grecian  history,  and  it  will  help  to  a  bet- 
ter knowledge  generallv  of  the  period  in  ques- 
tion. The  colonel  adds  that  he  finds  much 
in  the  Talmud  to  aid  his  researches,  and  he 
has  been  enabled  to  fix  the  geography  of  cer- 
tain doubtful  places  ;  among  these,  it  appears 
that  Sirs  is  the  ancient  Sepnarvaim.  Another 
illustration  of  Scripture  was  found  by  the 
Turks  in  a  search  at  Nebbi  Yunus — a  bronze 
statue,  with  the  name  of  £sarhaddon,  in  the 
ancient  character,  on  the  breast. 

Captain  Allen  is  so  desirous  to  convert  the 
ereater  part  of  the  Holy  Land  into  a  great  sea 
by  his  project  for  a  canal  from  the  Ked  Sea, 
across  the  sandy  tract  at  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah,  that  he  has  offered  to  go  out 
and  survey  the  spot  if  properly  supported.  It 
is  a  scheme  we  may  very  safety  leave  to  future 
generations.  The  exploration  of  Africa  is 
more  to  our  present  purpose,  but  its  accom- 
plishment is  not  easy.  News  has  just  come 
to  hand  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Overweg,  whose 
valuable  labors  have  been  frequently  mentioned 


in  the  Journal.  He  was  seized  with  fever  at 
Kuka,  and  removed  for  changp  of  air  to  a 
favorite  woody  fpot  about  ten  miles  from  Lake 
Tchad,  where  he  died  on  the  20th  September 
last.  Fortunately,  his  companion.  Dr.  Barth, 
retains  his  health  and  energy,  and  being  well 
provided  with  servants  and  animals,  will 
pursue  his  travels ;  when  last  heard  of,  he  was 
about  to  set  out  for  Timbuctoo.  The  map  of 
the  discoveries  already  made  embraces  a  vast 
interior  region  heretofore  unknown.  Dr. 
Vogel,  another  young  German,  is  now  on  his 
way  with  stores  and  scientific  instruments,  and 
accompanied  by  two  sappers  and  miners,  to 
join  Dr.  Barth ;  and,  if  they  do  not  fiill  victims 
to  the  climate,  we  may  expect  news  of  further 
explorations  before  many  months  are  over. 

A  debate  which  our  Civil  Engineers  have 
had  about  heated  air  as  a  motive-power,  took, 
on  the  whole,  an  unfavorable  view  of  the  caloric 
question ;  they  will,  however,  wait  the  result 
of  further  inquiry  and  experiment.  In  another 
quarter,  we  hear  of  attempts  to  render  electro- 
magnetism  available  as  a  locomotive  power, 
and  with  greater  assurance  of  success  than  any 
hitherto  attempted.  We  shall  see.  A  plan 
is  being  tried  for  converting  the  muddy  deposit 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Thames  into  a  potent 
and  inodorous  manure,  to  which  we  may 
devoutly  wish  success,  as  it  will  remove  a 
cause  of  pollution  from  our  river  and  atmos- 
phere, and  save  dishonest  people  the  trouble 
of  pounding  red  sandstone  to  sell  as  guano. 
Hollow  glass-walls  are  coming  more  into  use 
in  gardens,  and  some  attempts  have  been 
made  at  roofing  with  transparent  tiles.  In 
Prussia,  green  glass-tiles,  a  auarter-inoh  thick, 
have  been  introduced  with  entire  success. 
An  important  subject  has  come  before  the 
Society  of  Arts  —  namely  <'  On  uniformity  in 
weights,  measures,  and  moneys  ;"  it  is  one 
which  must  be  daily  talked  about  if  it  is  ever 
to  be  adopted.  That  it  ought  to  be,  no  one 
doubts  who  is  able  to  form  an  opinion  there- 
upon. Our  *'  Department  of  Iractical  Art" 
is  about  to  establish  district  schools  of  art 
and  elementary  drawing;  and  the  Museum 
of  Economic  Geology  is  to  be  renamed  College 
of  X^ractioal  Science,  and  to  cooperate  with 
two  other  industrial  institutions  in  Dublin, 
under  control  of  the  Boajrd  of  Trade.  This  is 
a  preliminary  step  to  the  grand  central  college 
at  Kensington,  into  which  it  is  ultimately  to 
merge.  Art  and  science  are  thus  to  be 
brought  together  ;  and  as  we  have  an  inspec- 
tor for  the  former,  so  are  we  to  have  one  for 
the  latter ;  and  thus  we  may  consider  that  the: 
first  stop  is  taken  in  the  scheme  for  giving  th» 
best  eflect  to  the  art  and  science  of  the  country 
at  large.  A  new  application  of  photography 
^8  talked  about ;  it  is  to  make  light  availab» 
for  calico-printing.  The  (»me  required  for  the* 
process  is  said  to  be  from  two  to  twenty^ 
minutes,  and  it  can  be  made  use  of  for  siU^ 
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woollen,  or  flax,  as  well  aa  ootton.  The 
material,  afker  being  dried  in  the  dark,  is 
exposed  to  the  li^bt  with  a  perforated  screen 
of  paper,  by  whioh  the  pattern  is  formed. 
Projectors  are  busy  in  many  places  upon  the 
electric  light,  and  some  of  them  are  erelong  to 
fiuoceed  in  raoducing  it.  It  is  one  of  those 
things  whica  we  must  belieye  only  on  the 
soundest  demonstration.  And  to  conclude 
with  a  fact  interesting  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  books ;  the  Academy  of  Moral  and 
Political  Science  of  Paris  ha?e  elected  Mr. 
Macaulay  one  of  their  members,  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  has  made  him  a  knight  of  his  Order 
cf  Merit. 


lyon  tbe  Eoooomlit. 
GERMAN   COMMERCB. 

Thb  new  commercial  treaty  between  Anstria 
and  Prussia  is  to  come  into  force  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1854,  for  the  term  of  twelve  years  ; 
but,  immediately  after  its  commencement, 
commissioners  are  to  be  appointed,  who  shall 
inc^ulre  into  the  possibility  of  increasing  the 
fiioilities  of  intercourse  by  the  further  reduction 
or  total  repeal  of  duties,  the  object  being  to 
prepare  the  way  for  a  perfect  unity  of  customs 
even  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  present 
treaty. 

The  right  of  becoming  narties  to  this  treaty 
is  reserved  by  Prussia  for  all  the  German 
States  that  may  be  members  of  the  ZoUverein 
on  January  1, 1854,  or  subsequently  may  be- 
come so.  On  the  side  of  Austria  the  same 
right  is  reserved  for  her  Italian  territories. 

On  the  23d  instant  Hanover  published  her 
new  tariff,  which  is  to  come  into  force  from 
the  1st  of  March,  preparatory  to  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Hanoverian  Stouerverein  ana  the 
Pjrussian  Zollvcrein  on  the  1st  of  January. 
1854.  By  the  same  edict  Hamburg  has  ceased 
to  be  a  free  harbor. 

Seldom  has  so  oomprehensive  a  treaty  been 
concluded  between  any  two  powers  as  this 
between  Austria  and  Irussia,  not  only  afibct- 
ing  import,  export,  and  transit  duties,  but  also 
internal  and  coast  navigation,  railroad  traffic, 
^uane  at  the  frontiers,  and  reciprocal  proteo- 
^on  to  the  subjecte  of  both  crowns  at  the 
bands  of  the  consuls  of  either  power ;  even  a 
common  coinage  and  identical  weighto  and 
iQeasures  belong  now  to  the  number  of  possi- 
bly attainable  acquisitions.  It  is  the  first 
toal  step  towards  German  unity,  or  anything 
approaching  to  hearty  and  sincere  cooperation, 
•ince  the  dark  and  melancholy  days  ^  Napo- 
leon *s  tyranny. 

After  the  lapse  of  this  year  the  whole 
centre  of  the  continent  of  Europe  will  be 
mated  in  one  solidarite  of  commercial  and 
isoal  regulations,  if  not  of  interests ;  from  the 
plains  <H  Lombapiy  on  the  south  to  the  coasto 
«f  the  Baltio  ana  tibe  North  Sea,  with  the 


solitary  exception  of  Mecklenburg,  there  will 
be  DracUcally  one  Customs  Union. 

There  is  now  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
reopening  the  conferences  for  the  renewal  of 
the  ZoUverein  with  the  accession  of  the 
Stouerverein  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  the 
States  of  the  Darmstadt  coalition  will  this 
time  ofl^r  no  unnecessary  obstacles  to  their 
own  readmission.  By  the  agreement  of 
Austria  on  the  south  with  Prussia  on  thd 
north,  their  own  flank  is  turned,  they  are  out* 
manoeuvred,  and  their  adhesion  becomes  a 
matter  of  almost  geographical  necessity. 

Principles  akd  Effects  not  Patentable. 
-—The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stetes  at 
ito  late  session  decided  that  principles,  or  a 
new  power,  or  new  resulto,  cannot  be  patented, 
but  only  the  processes  by  which  the  new 
result  is  obtelned.  Judge  McLean,  in  an- 
nouncing the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the 
Court,  said :  — 

The  word  principle  is  used  by  elementary 
writers  on  patent  subjects,  and  sometimes  in  ad- 
judications of  courts,  with  such  a  want  of  pre- 
cision in  its  application  as  to  mislead.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  a  principle  is  not  patentable.  A 
principle  in  the  abstract  is  a  fundamental  truth, 
an  original  cause,  a  motiTe  ;  these  cannot  be 
patented,  as  no  one  can  claim  in  either  of  them 
an  exclusive  right.  Nor  can  an  exclosiTe  right 
exist  to  a  new  power,  should  one  be  discovered 
in  addition  to  those  already  known,  llirough 
the  agency  of  machinery  a  new  steam  power  may 
be  sdd  to  have  been  generated,  but  no  one  can 
appropriate  this  power  exclusively  to  himself 
under  the  patent  laws.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  electricity,  and  of  any  other  power  in  nature, 
which  is  alike  open  to  all,  and  may  be  applied  to 
useful  purposes  by  the  use  of  machinery. 

In  all  such  cases  the  processes  used  to  extract, 
modify,  and  concentrate  natural  agencies  con- 
stitute the  invention.  The  elements  of  the  power 
exist ;  the  invention  is  not  in  discoTering  them, 
but  in  applying  them  to  the  useftil  objects. 
Whether  the  machinery  used  be  novel,  or  consist 
of  a  new  combination  of  parts  known,  the  right 
of  the  inventor  is  secured  against  all  who  use  the 
same  mechanical  power,  or  one  that  shall  be  sub- 
stantially the  same.  A  patent  is  not  good  for  an 
effect  or  the  result  of  a  certain  process,  as  that 
would  prohibit  all  other  persons  from  making 
the  same*  thing  by  any  means  whatever.  This, 
by  creating  monopolies,  would  discourage  arts 
and  manu&ctures  against  the  avowed  policy  of 
the  patent  laws. 

A  new  property,  discovered  in  matter,  when 
practically  applied  in  the  construction  of  a  use- 
ful article  of  commerce  or  manufacture,  is  patent- 
able, but  the  process  through  which  the  new 
property  is  developed  and  applied  must  be  stateil 
with  such  preciiion  as  to  enable  an  ordhiai^ 
mechanic  to  construct  and  apply  the  necessary 

Srocess.  This  is  requured  by  the  patent  lavrs  of 
ngUmd  and  of  the  United  Stotee,  in  order  that 
when  the  patent  shall  run  out  the  pnblio  may 
know  how  to  profit  by  the  invention. 
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kbnnem's  skcond  voyage  op  the 
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The  principal  feature  of  this  volume  is  a 
winter  l)eyund  the  Arctio  circle,  and  a  foot 
journey  of  some  eleven  hundred  miles  over 
land  and  frozen  seas  in  the  spring,  which  in 
that  region  is  equivalent  to  winter.  The  ex- 
peditions in  search  of  Franklin,  fitted  out  by 
government,  have  been  directed  to  explore  the 
seas  and  islands  to  the  westward  or  the  lands 
and  channels  to  the  northward  of  Barrow's 
Strait.  It  appears  to  have  been  oonmdered  by 
Lady  Franklin  and  her  friends^  that  the  land 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Strait  might  perchance 
furnish  some  traces  of  Sir  John  and  his  hardy 
band,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  thoronshly  ex- 
plored. The  first  expedition  undertaken 
through  her  personal  exertions  and  influence 
had  that  end  in  view,  but  did  not  succeed, 
apparently  from  some  dissatisfaction  in  the 
crew.f  With  afiectionate  pertinacity.  Lady 
Franklin  was  not  discouraged  bv  the  Prince 
Albert's  return,  but  resolved  to  despatch  that 
little  fairy  yacht  of  ninety  tons  a  second  time. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  who  appears  to  have  had  expe- 
rience of  northern  regions  in  Canada  and  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Territory,  was  appointed  to  the 
command ;  and  'M.  Bellot,  a  young  French 
naval  officer,  joined  the  expedition  as  volun- 
teer, and  acted  as  lieutenant. 

Not  much  of  interest,  beyond  that  of  a  com- 
mon northern  voyage,  occurred  till  their 
arrival  in  Prince  Keeent's  Inlet,  where  they 
wintered  in  Batty's  Bay.  The  vessel  was  too 
small  and  the  crew  too  few  in  number  to  ad- 
mit of  the  varied  amusements  and  literary 
undertakings  which  serve  to  employ  the  time 
in  the  larger  expeditions.  Their  only  diver- 
sion was  on  organ,  the  gift  of  Prince  All^rt ; 
but  they  were  so  fully  occupied  in  preparing 
for  their  overland  excursion  and  forming  aepots 
along  their  proposed  route,  that  time  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  hung  heavy  on  their 
bands.  On  the  25th  of  February  they  started 
from  head-quarters;  but  such  were  the  ob- 
stacles from  the  weather,  especially  snow- 
storms, that  they  did  not  arrive  at  Fury  Beach 
till  the  5th  of  March,  having  been  detained 
for  a  whole  week  in  an  encampment  of  snow- 
houses.  It  was  the  lattei'end  of  March  before 
thev  were  able  to  take  their  ff|rand  departure, 
ana  they  did  not  return  to  tfie  ship  till  the 
30th  of  May.  During  their  peregrinations 
they  had  explored  three  sides  or  North  Som- 
erset, and  a  large  portion  of  the  block  of  lands 
beyond  it,  whose  coast  Captain  Ommaney  had 
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discovered  and  named  Prince  of  Wales  Land. 
The  journey  extended  over  two  degrees  of 
latitude  and  ten  of  longitude  — 7^2°,  74°  north 
ktitude,  9(P  to  100''  west  longitude. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  residence  in  America  has 
given  to  his  style  somewhat  of  the.  forced 
vivacity  which  distinguishes  the  penman  of 
the  New  World,  let  his  narrative  reaUy 
makes  the  hardships  and  merit  of  the  adven- 
turous journey  appear  less  than  they  must 
have  been.  In  Europe,  a  man  who  should 
undertake  to  walk  a  thousand  miles  in  two 
months,  in  the  fine  weather,  would  look  upon 
it  as  a  feat.  In  this  Arctic  journey,  six  men 
and  five  dogs  dragged  or  earned  amongst  them 
about  two  thousand  pounds'  weight  (which, 
however,  continually  diminished  by  con- 
sumption), slept  in  snow-houses,  encamping 
for  five  or  six  nights  upon  frozen  seas,  almost 
dependent  upon  their  own  stores  for  their 
means  of  subsistence,  and  went  without  fire 
when  they  halted  for  a  day  to  recruit.  Yet 
it  is  only  when  somethins  extraordinary 
happens  that  we  hear  of  any  difficulty  —  such 
as  snow-storms,  snow-blindness,  frost-bites, 
or  scurvy — and  then  as  a  fact,  not  as  a 
complaint ;  while  a  misadventure  becomes  a 
matter  of  mirth. 

The  gale  of  Saturday  (28th  February)  oon- 
tinuiog  daring  three  days,  we  were  of  neoessitgr 
oompelled  to  remain,  in  camp.  Daring  a  short 
interval  on  the  2d  of  March,  the  weather  ap- 
pearing to  get  more  moderate,  we  were  enabled 
to  return  for  what  cargo  had  been  left  behind 
daring  our  former  trip.  It  was  taken  onward  as 
fiir  as  we  dared,  and  we  returned  to  the  camp 
against  a  wind  so  keen  that  no  fiioe  escaped 
being  firost-bitten — the  strong  wind  in  this  in- 
stance being  the  cause,  rather  than  the  degree 
of  temperature,  for  this  was  oomparatively  mod- 
erate. On  the  morning  of  the  8d,  a  lull  of  all 
hour  or  so  entieed  us  to  bundle  up  and  lash  oar 
sleigh.  No  sooner  had  we  done  thii  and  pro- 
ceeded a  short  distance  than  the  gale  came  on 
with  redoubled  fury ;  in  consequence  of  which 
we  had  to  hasten  back  to  oar  snow  retreat,  and 
were  glad  enough  to  have  been  still  so  near  a 
shelter  when  caught  by  it,  as  we  had  much  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  on  our  feet  from  the  violence  of 
the  whirling  eddies,  that  came  sweeping  along 
an  exposed  headland  near  us.  Such  was  the 
force  of  the  wind,  that  column  after  column  of 
whirling  spray  was  raised  by  it  out  of  a  oontinn- 
ous  lane  of  water,  more  than  a  mile  broad,  which 
the  present  gale  had  opened  out  along  the  coast, 
at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  yards  from  our 
present  encampment  As  these  successive  col- 
umns were  lifted  out  of  the  water,  they  wei^ 
borne  onward  with  a  speed  scarcely  less  rapid 
than  the  «<  wings  of  the  wind"  itself.  Whilst 
detained  here  we  narrowly  escaped  being  b^ritfd 
by  an  infiint  avalanche.  A  hardened  mass  of  snow 
of  several  tons  in  weight  having  been  disengaged 
from  the  summit  of  the  cliff  above  us  by  the 
sweeping  winds,  came  rolling  down  with  a  noise 
that  told  fbarfuliy  of  its  approach.    In  its  descent 
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it  carried  along  with  it  Beyeral  fragments  of  rock 
that  lay  in  its  path  ;  and  at  length,  being  able 
to  advance  no  farther,  lodged  itself  within  a  few 
yards  of  our  present  dwelling,  after  ploughing 
up  a  bed  for  itself  in  the  haid-packed  snow  be- 
Ibre  it,  and  doing  os  no  other  harm  than  scatter- 
ing a  few  harmless  masses  of  snow  about  the  base 
of  our  encampment ;  which  brought  fordi  the 
words  from  one  of  our  party,  **  Come,  boys,  let 
US  run,"  to  the  no  small  merriment  of  the  rest 

This  is  a  picture  of  rest  on  an  Arctic  tramp. 

Wednuday,  l^th  [jfpri/.]  —  Still  snowing, 
and  the  weather  Tery  thick  ;  which,  added  to  our 
snow-blindness,  compelled  us  to  camp  at  two 
p.  M.,  after  making  a  Tcry  inconsiderable  dis- 
tance from  our  last  encampment 

Uth,  15M,  leth,  and  17t^.  — After  several 
abortive  attempts  to  make  head  against  the 
storm,  found  ourseWes  compelled  to  remain 
where  we  were.  Although  the  loss  of  so  much 
Taluable  time  was  a  subject  of  much  regret  to  us 
aU,  the  relief  from  exposure  to  the  glare  of  the 
snow  was  of  great  benefit  to  those  affected  with 
snow-blindness. 

During  this  detention,  and,  indeed,  on  all 
other  occasions  of  a  similar  nature  throughout 
the  JoumeT,  we  restricted  ourselTes  to  one  meal 
a  day,  and,  to  save  fuel,  ate  our  biscuit  or  pem- 
mican  with  snow  or  ice  instead  of  water  ;  and  by 
this  means  wereenabled  to  make  twenty-five  days* 
provision  and  ftiel  last  thirty-five.  The  luxury 
of  a  cup  of  hot  tea — and  it  was  a  luxury  which 
we  would  not  have  exchanged  for  the  wealth  of 
Opilir — was  reserved  for  our  marching-days. 
The  flame  of  a  gill  and  a  half  of  spirits  of  wine 
was  sufficient  to  boil  a  pint  of  tea  for  each  of  our 
party  ;  and  this  quantity  was  duly  measured  out 
with  the  most  scrupulous  exactitude  every  morn- 
ing and  evening  fbr  breakfast  and  tea,  except- 
ing of  course  the  banian  days  of  our  detention. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  thermometer  at  noon  indicated  -f-22  ;  a 
temperature  which,  to  our  sensations,  was  abso- 
lutely oppressive.  One  of  our  dogs,  through 
over-exertion  combined  with  the  unusual  heat, 
fifcinted  in  his  traces,  and  lay  gasping  for  breath 
fbr  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  after  recovering 
went  on  as  merrily  as  ever.  These  fiiithfUl  crea- 
tures were  perfect  treasures  to  us  throughout 
the  journey.  They  were  all  suffering  like  our- 
selves from  snow-blindness,  but  did  not  in  the 
least  relax  their  exertions  on  this  account  The 
Esquimaux  dog  is,  in  &ct,  the  camel  of  these 
Northern  deserts  ;  the  fi&ithftil  attendant  of  man, 
and  the  sharer  of  his  labors  and  privations. 

The  travellers  were  greatly  assisted  by  the 
depoto  of  provisions  left  by  former  expeditions 
at  Cape  Walker  and  along  the  coast  of  Ke- 
0dnt*s  Inlet,  especially  the  early  one  of  Sir 
James  Ross.  The  articles  were  in  capital 
oonditioQ — better,  in  fact,  than  the  later 
provisions.  This  Mr,  Kennedy  attributes  to 
the  cases ;  we  ahoold  rather  ascribe  it  to  the 
oontonte  —  **  cheap  and  nasty"  was  not  a 
principle  of  general  action  thirty  years  ago. 

We  had  helped  ourselves  very  liberally  from 


the  old  stores  of  the  Fuiy  (at  Fury  Beach), 
which  we  found  not  only  in  the  best  preserva- 
tion, but  much  superior  in  quality,  after  thirty 
years  of  exposure  to  the  weather,  to  some  of  our 
own  stores,  and  those  supplied  to  the  other 
Arctic  expeditions.  Tliis  high  state  of  preserva- 
tion, I  cannot  help  attributing  in  some  measure 
to  the  strength  and  thickness  of  the  tins,  in 
which  the  preserved  meats,  vegetables,  and  soups 
had  been  pUiced.  The  flour  had  all  caked  m 
solid  lumps,  which  had  to  be  reground  and 
passed  through  a  sieve  before  it  was  fit  for  the 
cook's  hands.  In  other  respecte  it  was  fresh  and 
sweet  as  ever,  and  supplied  us  with  a  stock  of 
excellent  biscuit 


Trom  tbe  Examiner,  IWh  Bfareh. 
SELF-CRIMINATION. 

We  bad  not  the  opportunity  last  week  of 
noticing  Lord  Brougham  *s  able  argument  for 
the  abolition  of  the  absurd  rule  of  evidence, 
protecting  a  witness  against  self-crimination. 
ao  doubt  there  was  a  time  when  this  law 
served  a  high  purpose,  more  than  atoning  for 
ite  inconveniences  in  other  respecte.  It  was 
a  bar  to  torture,  when  fears  might  have  been 
enterteined  of  ite  revival,  or  of  resort  to  it 
upon  extraordinary  occasion.  The  application 
of  tbe  question  was  rendered  impossible  by  the 
maxim,  Nemo  se  ipsum  tenetur  inculpare. 

But  that  use,  however  excellent  in  ite  time, 
has  long  passed  away,  and  the  rule  has  sur- 
vived ite  only  virtue.  Latterly  it  has  been 
defended  on  the  plea  of  ite  humanity  to  the 
oflender,  for  whom  a  law  is  demanded  by  law- 
yers, like  the  law,  in  sporting  phrase,  accorded 
to  game  or  to  the  fox,  which  is  not  to  be  put 
to  death  except  by  the  hounds,  after  a  chase 
conducted  according  to  certein  rules.  Detect- 
ing a  culprit  out  of  his  own  mouth  has  been 
regarded  by  lawyers  as  knocking  a  fox  on  the 
h^  is  looked  upon  by  squires,  or  as  shooting 
a  pheasant  sitting,  or  a  bare  in  ite  form,  is  to 
a  sportsman.  Law  is  claimed  for  these  crea- 
tures as  for  culprito,  who  must  not  be  made  to 
criminate  themselves.  The  absurdity  of  this 
rule  was  thus  ably  exposed  by  Lord  Brougham  : 

When  a  witness  was  produced  in  court,  for  what 
purpose  was  he  produced  ?  For  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  tTuth  in  the  trial  of  the  issue 
between  the  parties,  or  in  the  trial  of  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  parties.  It  was  for  the  sake  of 
truth  to  further  the  ends  of  justice,  and  to  obtain 
from  his  testimony  a  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
that  the  witness  was  called.  Well,  then,  how 
did  the  objection  to  his  giving  this  evidence 
arise  ?  A  question  was  put  to  him.  It  was  be- 
lieved to  be  relevant  to  the  matter  in  issue.  If 
not,  it  was  objectionable,  as  being  totelly  irrele- 
vant ;  and  then  no  question  could  arise  as  to  the 
protection  of  the  witness.  But,  admitting  the 
question  to  be  relevant,  admitting  it  to  be  im- 
portant, admitting  the  answer  to  the  question, 
whether  given  affirmatively  or  negatively,  ma- 
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terUl  to  enUghten  the  court — admitting  that 
the  truth  was  to  be  got  at  by  the  anawer  giTen 
to  that  qaestion,  he  had  a  right  to  go  fiinher, 
and  to  assume  that  the  truth  oould  not  be  got 
at  without  an  answer  being  given  to  that  ques- 
tion.   But  the  law  said  the  witness  was  ex- 
empted from  answering,  because  he  said  that  the 
answer  he   might   give    might,  peradventure, 
criminate  himsdt    Assuming  all  the  difficulties, 
anomalies,  and  uncertainties  of  the  law  —  ad- 
mitting for  the  present  that  the  answer  was 
right,  *'  I  will  Aot  answer  that  question  because 
it  is  a  question  which  may  tend  to  criminate 
myself,**  —  he  (Lord  Brougliam)  would  remind 
their  lordships  that  the  court  was  not  to  be 
satisfied  that  the  question  would  criminate  the 
witness.    If  the  witness  thought  it  would  crimi- 
nate him,  that  was  enough  ;  nay,  if  he  said  so, 
it  was  enough.      The  interest  of  the  parties  to 
the  cause  was  put  entirely  out  of  view.  They  could 
Dot  have  their  cause  tried  because  a  man  on 
whom,  by  his  own  showing,  suspicion  rested, 
chose  to  say  he  would  not  give  evidence.    A  man 
might  be  tried — his  property,  his  liberty,  his 
life,  miglit  be  in  ieopardy  —  that  which  many 
men  valued  more  uuua.  life,  his  reputation,  might 
be  at  stake  ;  a  witness  might  be  put  into  the  box 
to  swear  away  his  estates,  his  liberty,  his  life, 
his  character,  and  might  have  committed  the 
most  atrocious  offences,  yet  that  man  so  to  be 
tried  for  the  sake  of  his  property,  his  liberty,  his 
lifB,  his  character,  was  not  suffered  by  the  law, 
by  the  humanity  and  evenhanded  justice  of  the 
Law,  to  ask  a  question  to  ascertain  whether  the 
witness  were  a  miscreant,  utterly  incredible,  or 
were  a  person  perfectly  honest,  honorable,  trust- 
worthy, and  worthy  of  belief.    And  why  ?    To 
protect  the  witness  ?    No  ;  it  was  said,  no.    The 
witness  was  prevented  from  giving  evidence, 
because  people  would  not  give  evidence  if  they 
were  to  expose  themselves  to  the  risk  of  being 
detected  and  discovered.    The  evidence  of  a  man 
who  had  committed  an  offence  might  be  very 
valuable  in  a  cause  in  other  respects  where  he 
hod  no  interest ;  it  might  be  very  fit  to  examine 
him  for  the  ends  of  justice,  but,  at  all  events,  if 
he  were  ever  so  untrustworthy  —  and  the  more 
BO  the  better  for  the  argument — the  stronger 
the  reason  for  excluding  that  cross-examination 
the  tendency  and  inevitable  effect  of  which  must 
be  to  destroy  his  evidence.      The  law  abhorred 
the  trial  of  collateral  issues,  but  there  was  a 
worse  thing  than  trying  a  collateral  issue,  and 
that  was  deciding  without  the  issue  being  tried. 

We  must  confess  that  we  are  not  satisfied 
with  Lord  Cran worth's  objection  to  Lord 
Brougham's  proposal  to  abolish  this  prepos- 
terous rule  of  evidence. 

He  entirely  concurred  in  the  feeling  which  had 
prompted  his  noble  and  learned  firtend  to  en- 
deavor to  devise  some  mode  of  getting  out  of  that 
difficulty  ;  for,  in  common,  he  was  sure,  with  all 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  courts  of 
justice,  or  of  taking  part  in  the  proceedings  in 
such  courts,  he  (the  lord  chancellor)  had  con- 
tinually been  shocked  by  the  certainty  that  in- 
justice was  done,  and  truth  was  excluded,  be- 


cause a  witness,  said,  "  I  cannot  answer  that 
question,  for  it  .will  tend  to  criminate  me."  H^ 
felt  bound  to  say,  however,  that  until  they  were 
prepared  to  alter  the  law  a  great  deal  more,  and 
to  say  that  it  should  be  part  of  their  system  to 
interrogate  prisoners  upon  charges,  he  did  not 
think  the  clause  proposed  by  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  could  by  possibility  become  the 
law  of  the  land.  If  it  was  the  law  that  a  person 
charged  with  picking  a  pocket  had  a  right  to 
say,  **  You  are  not  to  ask  me  such  questions  ;  I 
wih  answer  nothing ;  prove  the  charge  if  you 
can;**  would  it  not  be  a  strange  anomaly  if 
they  evaded  that  law  by  calling  the  accused 
person  as  a  witness  in  some  other  proceeding  ? 
He  (the  lord  chancellor)  was  perfectly  ready  to 
concur  with  his  noble  and  learned  firiend  in  any . 
reasonable  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  law  ought 
to  be  altered — whether  the  rule  of  law,  **  A'emo. 
tenetur  niptum  ineulpare,**  was  or  was  not 
a  correct  principle  ;  but  he  thought  it  would  be 
impossible  to  consent  to  a  clause  enabling  them 
to  call  upon  a  person  to  answer,  as  a  witness, 
questions  which,  if  a  direct  charge  were  made 
against  him,  he  could  not  be  called  upon  to  answer. 

Now,  we  cannot  recognize  the  good  sense  of 
continuing  this  bad  rule  in  the  five  cases  out 
of  six,  of  witnesses,  because  in  the  sixth  case 
of  a  prisoner  on  trial,  it  would  seem  anoma- 
lous Uiat  the  interrogation  allowed  in  the  other 
instances  should  not  he  permissible.  It  would 
surely  be  desirable  to  get  rid  of  a  rule  adverse 
to  the  ends  of  justice  in  the  examination  of 
witnesses,  though  it  may  not  be-  practicable 
to  abolish  it  in  the  smaller  class  of  cases  of 
persons  in  the  dock.  But,  after  all,  it  is  odd 
enough  that  the  law  which  so  stickles  for 
defending  criminals  against  question  as  to 
their  offence,  yet  commences  its  proceedings 
by  asking  them  whether  they  are  guilty,  or 
not  guilty ;  but  of  course  with  fiiU  license  of 
mendacity  in  their  reply.  And,  according  to 
the  old  law,  the  prisoner  was  liable  to  severe 
pains  if  he  refused  to  plead;  so  that  the 
alternative  of  the  law  was  either  that  he 
should  criminate  himself  to  the  fiiUest  extent, 
or  resort  to  a  lie  in  order  that  the  proceedings 
for  the  discovery  of  the  truth  might  have  their 
course.  An  auspicious  commencement,  truly, 
for  such  an  end  !  Further,  Lord  Cranworth 
remarked :  — 

Although  he  (the  brd  chancellor)  fblt,  with  his 
noble  and  learned  friend,  that  this  was  a  matter 
which  ought  to  be  looked  into,  and  although  he 
regretted  the  discreditable  scenes  which  were 
sometimes  witnessed  in  courts  of  justice,  he  re- 
garded with  very  considerable  apprehension  any 
system  which  would  create  a  sort  of  rival  dex- 
terity among  different  judees  as  to  examining  a 
prisonert  and  entrapping  him  into  some  admis- 
sion that  would  implicate  him.  This  was  a  mode 
of  proceeding  which  every  one  who  had  atteilded 
foreign  courts  of  justice  must  fhiquently  have 
observed  ;  but  he  thought  it  was  a  system  more 
unpleasant  to  witness  £an  the  occasional  escape 
ttom  justice  of  persons  aocosed  under  oar  lawfc 
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This  seems  to  us  to  be  arguinff  from  the 
abase  agdinst  the  use.  The  ju£cial  office 
abroad  is  not  of  the  dignity  it  is  of  in  this 
oountiy.  And  a  correspoDOing  difference  of 
conduct  and  demeanor  is  found  in  the  funo- 
tionaries,  especially  in  France,  where  the 
ma^ritj  of  judgesnips  rank  fiur  below  the 
police  magistracy  of  this  country.  But  even 
with  our  neighbors,  in  the  higher  judicial 
stations,  the  scenes  to  which  Lord  Cran worth 
alludes  are  rare  and  exceptional ;  and,  objec- 
tionable as  they  are,  we  cannot  agree  with 
the  chancellor  that  the  escape  of  guilt  is 
preferable  to  exhibitions  of  judicial  indecorum. 
And  it  is  really  not  to  the  law,  but  to  national 
temperament,  that  is  to  be  referred  the  un- 
seemly exhibitions  in  the  interrogation  of 
criminals  in  France ;  for  the  same  cause  that 
gives  to  discussions  between  our  mercurial 
neighbors  the  appearance  of  a  quarrel,  accounts 
for  the  vehemence  and  passion  of  the  bench, 
in  extorting  the  self-betrayal  of  prisoners.  It 
is  not  English  law  that  would  make  the 
generality  of  French  judges  staid  and  demure, 
nor  would  French  law  make  our  bench  eager, 
-warm,  and  fiercely  disputatious  with  the 
prisoner. 


M.   DE  BUCH. 

Ths  following  is  a  translation  of  an  aflfect- 
^g  letter  from  the  veteran  Baron  Alexander 
Humboldt  to  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  —  the 
.original  of  which  has  been  kindly  communi- 
cated by  Sir  Roderick  to  us.  It  conveys 
intelligence  which  will  be  heard  with  great 
regret  in  the  scientific  world  of  England. 

Berlin,  March  4, 1653. 

That  I  should  be  destined  —  I,  an  old  man  of 
eighty-three — to  announce  to  you,  dear  ^ir 
B^eriok,  the  saddest  news  that  I  could  have  to 
convey  ;  —  to  you  for  whom  M.  De  Bach  pro- 
fessed a  friendship  so  tender — and  to  the  many 
admirers  of  his  genius,  his  vast  labors,  and  his 
noble  character  !  Leopold  De  Buch  was  taken 
ftom  us  this  morning  by  typhoid  fever  —  so 
violent  in  its  attack  that  two  days  only  of  dan- 
ger warned  us.  He  was  at  my  house  so  lately  as 
the  26th  [alt.],  despite  the  snow  and  the  dis- 
tance between  us  —  talking  geology  with  the 
most  lively  interest.  That  evening  he  went  into 
society  ;  and  on  Sunday  and  Monday  (the  27th 
sod  28th)  he  complained  of  a  feverish  attack, 
which  he  believed  to  be  caused  by  a  large  chil- 
blain swelling  from  which  he  had  suffered  for 
years.  The  inflammaUon  required  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches — but  the  pain  and  the  fever  in- 
creased. He  was  speechless  for  thirty-eight 
Iftours.  ....  He  died  surrounded  by  his  friends 
^-most  of  whom  knew  nothing  of  his  danger  till 
Wednesday  evening,  the  2nd  of  March. 

He  and  I  were  united  by  a  friendship  of  sixty- 
three  years  ;  a  friendship  whioh  never  knew  in- 
terruption. I  Ibund  him,  in  1791,  in  Werner's 
Ivouse  in  Freibei^  when  I  entered  the  School  of 


Mines.  We  were  together  in  Italy,  in  Switzer- 
land, in  France—  four  months  in  Saltzberg.  M. 
De  Buch  was  not  only  one  of  the  great  illustra- 
tions of  his  age — he  was  a  man  of  noble  soul. 
His  mind  left  a  track  of  light  wherever  it  passed. 
Always  in  contact  with  Nature  herself — he 
could  boast  of  having  extended  the  limits  of  ge- 
ological science.  I  grieve  for  him  profoundly  — 
without  him  I  feel  desolate.  I  consulted  him  as 
a  master ;  and  his  affection  (like  that  of  Gay 
Lussac  and  that  of  Arago,  who  were  also  his 
friends)  sasteined  me  in  my  labors.  He  was 
four  years  my  junior — and  nothing  forewarned 
me  of  this  misfortune.  It  is  not  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  hours  only  from  such  a  loss,  that  I  can 
say  more  respecting  it  Pity  me — and  accept 
the  homage  of  my  profound  respect  and  affec- 
tionate  deTotion.  ^  Humbolbt. 

And  my  poor  countryman  Overweg,  in  AfHoa  ! 
—  What  a  blessing  to  learn  one  day  by  means 
of  the  astronomer  Vogel  the  magnetic  condition 
of  the  interior  of  a  vast  continent  !*' 


Rural  Essayi.  By  A.  J.  Downing.  G.  P. 
Putnam.    New  York. 

This  beautifully-printed  volume  comprises,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  all  Mr.  Downing's  edi- 
torial papers  in  the  Horticulturist  &nd  is  as  im- 
portant a  contribution  to  the  literature  pf  rural 
taste  as  any  of  his  previous  works.  Aifter  the 
completion  of  his  '*  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Landscape  Gardening,*'  his  ''  Cot- 
tege  Residences,"  and  his  "Fruit  and  Fruit 
Trees  of  North  America,'*  which  have  done  so 
much  to  impart  a  new  charm  to  country  life,  and 
to  beautify  the  face  of  the  land.  Downing  devoted 
himself  more  to  the  details  of  rural  reform.  In 
the  monthly  numbers  of  his  journal  he  gave  his 
many  readers  hinte  on  green-houses  and  flower- 
gardens,  the  drapery  of  cottages,  lawns,  vine- 
yards, hedges  and  ornamental  trees,  country 
churches  and  country  school-houses  —  public 
parks  and  cemeteries,  and  all  other  matters  in 
which  his  cultivated  taste  detected  the  want  of 
improvement  We  consider  these  papers  models 
in  their  way.  Downing  never  dwells  long  enou^ 
upon  any  topic  to  exhaust  or  to  fatigue  the  reader. 
He  made  his  suggestions  as  they  occurred  to  him 
in  his  rambles.  His  object  was  to  point  out  how 
a  countryman  should  do  justice  to  the  land  on 
which  he  lived,  and  make  himself  a  home  in  con- 
formity with  the  character  of  the  landscape  which 
surrounded  him. 

We  think  this  publication  as  opportune  as  it  is 
valuable.  The  readers  of  the  Horticulturigt, 
fS&miliar  with  these  papers,  will  be  pleased  to 
have  them  in  this  shape,  and  thousands  of  others, 
attracted  by  Downing*s  reputation  and  his  mel- 
ancholy fiite,  will  read  them,  and,  we  hope,  at- 
tempt to  carry  out  the  excellent  advice  they  coi^ 
tain. 

This  collection  is  edited  by  Mr.  George  William 
Curtis,  who  has  added  a  pleasing  memoir  of  Mr. 
Downing.  Miss  Bremer's  letter  to  Mr.  Down- 
ing*s  friends,  also  printed  in  this  volume,  is  a 
warm  tribute  to  Ids  character.  —  JV.    Y,  E. 
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Vnm  Cbamben'  JoomaL 
A  FEW   STATISTICS    OF  AMBRIOAN 
SLAVERT. 

While  American  novelists  bare  been  draw- 
ing paper  pictures  of  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
'<Aunt  Phillis'  Cabin,"  and  innumerable 
other  competitive  cabins  of  this  character, 
the  planters  of  the  south  have  been  visited 
with  a  sort  of  philanthropic  mania  for  ereot^ 
ing  ^*  improved  dwellings  for  their  negroes, 
and  introdudng  '* scientific  culture"  into 
their  cotton-fields.  They  have  been  holding 
conventions  to  promote  industrial  progress, 
collecting  statistics,  supporting  commercial 
journals,  and  contributing  personal  experi- 
ence, in  the  shape  of  essays  and  letters,  a 
vast  mass  of  which  bad  been  recently  pub- 
lished in  an  encyclopedic  work  on  the  Indus- 
tried  Resources  of  the  Southern  and  Western 
States*  We  have  read  these  papers  with 
much  interest,  for  though  the^  are  animated 
with  an  intense  southern  spirit,  they  are  full 
of  valuable  information,  much  of  wnioh  can- 
not elsewhere  be  met  with.  They  have  the 
advantage,  too,  of  not  having  been  written 
for  any  other  purpose  than  the  mutual  benefit 
and  instruction  of  the  planters  themselves, 
and  are,  therefore,  more  unreserved  and  more 
worthy  of  confidence  than  if  they  had  been 
originally  intended  for  permanent  publication 
in  a  furm  which  would  bring  tbem  before 
European  readers.  The  contributors  are 
planters,  lawyers  and  physicians,  each  illus- 
trating his  own  department  of  the  subject. 

The  medical  reports  are  occupied  with  the 
diseases  and  physical  (toculiarities  of  the  ne- 
groes ;  but  of  these  only  a  few  points  may 
engage  our  attention. 

One  of  the  most  formidable  ailments  among 
negroes,  more  fatal  than  any  other,  is  conges- 
tion of  the  lungs.  Except  when  the  body  is 
warmed  by  exercise,  the  negro's  lungs  are 
very  sensitive  to  the  impressions  of  cold  air. 
When  not  working,  they  are  eager  to  crowd 
around  a  fire,  even  in  comparatively  warm 
weather,  and  seem  to  take  a  positive  pleasure 
in  breathing  heated  air  and  warm  smoke.  If 
they  sleep  beside  a  fire,  they  turn  their  heads 
to  it. 

Consumption  is  a  common  disease,  and 
presents  peculiar  features.  Its  seat  is  not  in 
the  lungs,  stomach,  liver,  or  any  organ  of  the 
body,  but  in  the  mind  ;  and  its  cause  is  stated 
to  I)e  cruelty  on  the  j^rt  of  the  master,  and 
superstition  or  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
the  negro.  On  almost  every  large  planta- 
tion, one  or  more  negroes  are  to  be  found  who 
are  ambitious  to  be  considered  in  the  oharao- 
ter  of  conjurers,  in  order  to  gain  influence, 

*  T%i  Tnduttrial  Resourcet,  4^.,  of  the  Southern  and 
Wettem  States.  By  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Professor  of 
Political  Eoonomy  in  the  Umvenity  of  Louisiana. 
S  vols,    1862. 


and  to  make  the  others  fear  and  obey  them. 
It  is  said  that  their  influence  over  their  fel- 
low-servants would  not  be  credited  by  persons 
unacquainted  with  the  superstitious  mind  of 
the  negro.  Intelligent  negroes  believe  in  con- 
juration, though  they  are  ashamed  to  ac- 
Knowledge  it.  The  etfect  of  such  a  supersti- 
tion —  a  firm  belief  that  he  is  poisoned  or 
oox^jured  —  upon  the  patient's  mind,  already 
in  a  morbid  state,  and  his  health  aflTectedfrom 
hard  usage,  overtasking,  or  exposure,  want 
of  wholesome  food,  ^od  clothing,  comfortable 
lodging,  with  the  distressing  idea  that  he  is 
an  object  of  dislike  both  to  his  master  and  his 
fellow-slaves,  and  has  no  one  to  befriend 
him,  tends  directly  to  generate  that  errthism 
of  mind  which  is  the  essential  cause  ot  negro 
consumption.  This  complaint  often  causes 
a  depraved  appetite  for  earth,  chalk,  lime, 
and  such  indigestible  substances  —  natural 
instinct  leading  the  patient  to  absorbents  to 
correct  the  state  of  the  stomach. 

Contrary  to  the  received  opinion,  a  northern 
climate,  though  not  so  favorable  to  tlte  phys- 
ical health,  is  the  most  favorable  to  the  mtel- 
lectual  development  of  the  negroes  ;  those  of 
Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  the  colder  parts  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  having  much  more 
mentol  energy,  being  more  bold  and  ungov- 
ernable than  in  the  southern  lowlands ;  a 
dense  atmosphere  causing  a  better  ventilation 
of  their  blood.  A  northern  climate  remedies, 
to  a  considerable  degree,  their  naturally  in- 
dolent disposition  ;  but  they  are  more  healthy 
and  long-lived  in  a  tropical  climate,  provided 
they  can  be  induced  to  labor.  So  sensitive 
are  they  to  cold,  and  so  little  are  they  affected 
hj  that  fell  destroyer  of  the  white  race,  malfr- 
na,  which  kills  more  than  war  and  famine, 
that  they  sufier,  in  the  southern  states,  more 
firom  disieases  of  winter  than  those  of  sum- 
mer. '*  They  are,"  says  Dr.  Nott,  of  Mobile, 
«  exempt  from  the  violent  congestive  fevers 
of  oiir  interior  districts,  and  other  violent 
forms  of  marsh  fever ;  and  so  exempt  are  they 
from  yellow  fever,  that  I  am  now  attending 
my  first  case  of  this  disease  in  a  full-blooded 
negro.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  that  negro 
blood  is  an  antidote  against  yellow  fever,nbr 
the  smallest  admixture  of  it  with  the  white 
will  protect  agunst  this  disease,  even  though 
the  subject  come  from  a  healthy  northern  lat- 
itude in  the  midst  of  an  epidemic." 

Physiolcttioally,  negroes  resemble  children, 
in  whom  the  nervous  system  predominates, 
and  whose  temperament  is  lymphatic.  Good- 
nature is  decidedly  a  prevalent  oharao- 
teristio  of  the  negro  race,  but  it  is  associated 
with  irritabilify ;  and,  considering  their  treat- 
ment, this  last  peculiarity  can  excite  no  sui^ 
prise.  One  of  the  greatest  mysteries  to  those 
unacquainted  with  the  negro  character,  is  the 
facility  with  which  200  or  300  able-bodied  ne- 
groes are  held  in  suljection  by  one  white  man^ 
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who  sleeps  ib  perfect  securitj  among  them, 
with  doors  and  windows  open.  Another 
mystery  is  the  undoubted  fact  of  the  love  they 
bear  to  a  kind  master.  It  is  not  arbitraxy 
authority  over  them  that  they  dread,  but  cru- 
elty, ana  the  petty  tyranny  and  imposition 
of  one  another.  All  this  is  accounted  for  by 
their  physiological  constitution.  The  slave- 
holder, of  course,  makes  this  an  argument  for 
slavery.  But  if ,  in  these  respects ,  his  negroes 
are  like  his  children,  what  snould  he  do  with 
the  latter?  The  facts  are  undoubted,  but 
they  might  suggest  a  very  different  course  of 
treatment  for  the  negroes. 

The  vital  statistics  of  slavery  are  not  suffi- 
ciently copious  and  accurate  to  furnish  data 
for  very  sweeping  conclusions .  But  increased 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the  subject,  in 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  life  insur- 
ance in  connection  mth  the  slaves.  This  would 
be  a  powerful  prop  to  the  system,  and  a 
source  of  increasea  cruelty  to  its  victims. 
And  herein  is  the  great  obstacle  to  its  success. 
When  a  company  insures  the  life  of  a  free 
man,  it  has  tne  best  of  all  guarantees  ainiinst 
foul  play  —  namely,  the  innate  love  of  life  of 
the  msured  party.  But  the  master's  self- 
interest  is  the  sole  law  in  the  treatment  of 
negroes ;  and  as  soon  as  a  slave  became  un- 
sound ,  and  worth  less  than  the  amount  insured , 
what  would  be  the  result?  The  tender  mer- 
cies of  his  master  would  be  very  small ;  and 
it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  negroes  who  will 
nurse  their  master  with  untiring  devotion  and 
kindness,  nigbt  and  day,  are  utterly  regard- 
less of  each  other^s  wants  in  sickness. 

The  future  statistics  of  negro  life-insurance 
will  be  very  important.  Insurance  companies 
will  know  what  they  are  about ;  and  if  they 
refuse  to  insure  negroes,  it  will  be  in  vain 
for  the  planters  to  say,  that  the  charge  of 
cruelty  Drought  aeainst  them  is  false ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  insurance  system 
become  general,  the  south  must  be  credited 
with  more  humanitj  than  is  commonly  attrib- 
uted to  it.  Statistics  sometimes  tell  curious 
{ales. 

The  report  of  the  Prison  DidpUne  Assodo' 
Hon  for  1845  throws  some  light  on  the  mor- 
als, as  well  as  the  longevity,  of  negroes  in  the 
north.  After  giving  the  bills  of  mortality  for 
the  black  and  white  population  in  the  city 
and  penitentiary  of  Philadelphia,  the  report 
says  :  **  Out  of  1000  of  each  color  residing  in 
the  city,  196  blacks  die  for  every  100  whites ; 
and  for  every  1000  of  each  color  in  the  peni- 
tentiazy ,  the  astonishing  '  number  or  316 
blacks  to  every  100  whites.  Returns  from 
the  Philadelphia  County  Prison,  for  the  last 
ten  years,  show  that  out  of  101  deaths  in  that 
establishment,  54  died  of  consumption.  Of 
these,  40  were  colored,  and  14  white." 

In  1845,  Mathew  L.  Bevan,  president  of 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania, 


says :  "  The  increase  of  deaths  comes  from 
blacks.  This  increase  of  mortality  is  found 
in  the  fact,  that  those  colored  inmates  from 
the  county  of  Philadelphia  are  so  constitu- 
tionally diseased,  as  under  any  and  all  cir- 
cumstances to  be  short-lived,  from  their  char- 
acter and  habits.  They  die  of  constitutional 
and  chronic  disorders,  whi(^  are  general 
among  their  order,  owing  to  the  privations 
they  undergo,  and  the  want  of  proper  atten- 
tion in  infancy,  and  their  peculiar  mode  of 
living."  Mr.  Bevan  concludes :  '*  Indulging 
in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  subjected  to  a 
prejudice,  which  bids  defiance  to  any  success- 
ful attempt  to  improve  their  physical  or 
moral  conaition,  from  youth  to  manhood,  sow- 
ing the  seeds  of  disease  in  their  constitu- 
tions, and  at  last  becoming  inmates  of  pris- 


ons. 


The  southern  planters,  of  course,  point  to 
these  facts  with  exultation,  and  contrast  their 
own  treatment  of  the  blacks  with  neat  ad- 
vantage. It  would  indeed  appear  from  sev- 
eral papers  in  these  volumes  (De  Bow),  and 
it  is  not  an  unlikely  thing  to  occur  as  an 
epochal  phenomenon,  that  a  scientific  spirit 
is  gaining  ground  among  the  slave-owners, 
which  extends  not  merely  to  improved  cotton 
culture,  but  also  to  improved  ne^  manage- 
ment. Some  of  the  contributions  of  this 
character  are  both  interesting  and  amusing. 
The  suggestions  about  '*  improved  dwell- 
ings," **  sanitary  regulations,"  and  "water 
supply,"  not  to  "mention  provisions  of  a  more 
spiritual  character,  would  do  credit  to  Lord 
Snaftesbury,  or  Prince  Albert  himself.  Evi- 
dently, these  planters  consider  themselves  no 
mean  philanthropists. 

One  "  very  sensible  and  practical  writer" 
gives  a  description  of  his  plantation,  which 
would  tempt  any  man  to  become  a  slave  for 
the  pleasure  of  living  on  it.  His  "  cjuarter" 
has  been  selected  on  scientific  principles, 
"  well  protected  by  the  shade  of  forest-trees, 
sufficiently  thinned  out  to  admit  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air,  so  situated  as  to  be  free  from 
the  impurities t)f  stagnant  water;"  and  on 
this  he  has  erected  "comfortable  houses,  made 
of  hewn  post  oak,  covered  with  cypress,  16 
by  18,  with  close  plank  floors  and  eood  chim- 
neys, and  elevated  two  feet  from  tne  ground. 
The  ground  under  and  around  the  houses  is 
swept  every  month,  and  the  houses,  both 
inside  and  out,  whitewashed  twice  a  ^ear." 
Then  there  are  "  good  cisterns,  providing  an 
ample  supply  of  jpure  water,"  and  "  ample 
clothing'^  for  their  bed^,  with  a  henhouse  for 
each,  so  that  he  may  have  "  his  chickens  "and 
eggs  for  his  evening  and  morning  meals  to 
suit  himself,"  besicfos  jj^ardens  for  every  fam- 
ily, in  which  "  they  raise  such  vegetables  and 
fruits  as  they  take  a  fancy  to."  The  beauty 
of  this  description  would  be  lost,  were  it 
regarded  as  drawn  for  European  readers.    It 
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was  written  for  a  local  magazine  as  a  bona 
fide  essay  on  the  scientific  management  of 
negroes.  Tiiis  gehtIeman*B  treatment  of  his 
negroes  is  as  precise  as  if  he  were  conducting 
an  hospital  or  superintending  a  nursery. 
'*  Their  dinners  are  cooked  lor  them,  and 
carried  to  the  field,  always  with  vegetables, 
according  to  the  season.  There  are  two 
hours,  set  apart  at  mid-day  for  resting,  eat- 
inj?,  and  sleeping,  if  thet^  desire  it  [always  con- 
sulting their  wishes],  and  they  retire  to  one 
of  the  weather-sheds  or  the  grove  to  pass  this 
time,  not  being  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
hot  sun  while  at  rest."  A  species  of  Har- 
mon v  Hall  has  been  erected  for  the  children, 
*'  where  all  are  taken  at  daylight,  and  placed 
under  the  charge  of  a  careful  and  experienced 
woman."  Moreover,  continues  our  philan* 
thropic  planter,  '*  I  have  a  large  and  comfort- 
able hospital  provided  for  my  negroes  when 
they  are  sick ;  to  this  is  attached  a  nurse's 
room  ;  and  when  a  negro  complains  of  being 
too  unwell  to  work,  he  is  at  once  sent  to  the 
hospital." 

Nor  are  either  lighter  or  weightier  matters 
overlooked .  Besides  passing  a  *  *■  liquor-law* ' 
for  his  plantation,  which  secures  sobriety, 
'*  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,"  he  says, 
**  that  I  have  a  good  fiddler,  and  keep  him 
well  supplied  with  catgut ;  and  I  make  it  his 
dutv  to  play  for  the  negroes  every  Saturdav 
night  until  twelve  o'clock.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly punctual  in  their  attenaance  at  the 
ball,  while  Oharlev's  fiddle  is  always  accom- 
panied with  Herod  on  the  triangle,  and.  Sam 
to 'pat!'" 

Better  still :  *'  I  also  employ  a  good 
preacher,  who  regularly  preaches  to  them  on 
the  Sabbath-day,  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of 
every  one  to  come  up  clean  and  decent  to  the 
place  of  worship.  As  Father  Garritt  regu- 
larly calls  on  Brother  Abram  to  close  the  ex- 
ercises, he  gives  out  and  sings  his  h^n  with 
much  unction,  and  always  cocks  his  eye  at 
Charley  the  fiddler,  as  much  as  to  say  '  Old 
fellow,  you  had  your  time  last  night :  now 
It  18  mine.  " 

Neither  the  preaching  nor  the  prayers  have 
much  effect  on  their  morality,  for  the  writer 
admits  that  they  are  very  licentious.  Ho  at- 
tempted to  improve  them  "  for  many  years 
by  preaching  virtue  and  decency,  encouraging 
marriages,  and  by  punishing,  with  some 
severity,  departures  from  marital  obligations ; 
but  it  was  all  in  vain.'j 

Another  contributor  to  the  science  of  "  ne- 
gro management,"  says :  **  In  no  case  should 
two  families  be  allowed  to  occupy  the  same 
house.  The  crowding  a  number  into  one 
house  is  unhealthy.  It  breeds  contention  ; 
is  destructive  of  delicacy  of  feeling ;  and  it 
promotes  immorality  between  the  sexes.  In 
addition  to  their  dwellings,  where  there  are 
a  number  of  negroes,  they  should  be  provided 


with  a  suitable  number  of  properly  located 
water-closets,"  which,  in  addition  together 
ends,  may  '*  serve  the  much  more  important 
purpose  of  cultivating  feelings  of  delicacy." 

llbe  pro-slavery  romancers,  who  have  been 
payins  back  Mrs.  Stowe  in  her  own  eoin,  will 
here  find  ample  corroboration  of  their  pleas- 
ant and  pathetic  pictures  of  ne^o-life. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  we  must 
advert  before  closing  this  paper.  It  appears 
that  the  slave  population  of  America  has  been 
doubled  within  the  last  thirtv  years.  In 
1860,  the  slaves  will  number  four  millions ; 
at  the  end  of  the  next  thirtv  years,  they  will 
number  six  millions  and  a  half ;  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  next  century,  they  will 
not  fall  far  short  of  thirteen  millions.  The 
question  presents  itself —  what  is  to  be  done 
with  this  rapidly  increasing  population? 
The  south  says  to  the  north,  **  Let  us  enlarge 
our  slave  territory."  The  north  refuses; 
whereupon  the  south  retaliates  by  a  threat  to 
employ  slave-labor  in  the  manufacture  of 
sucn  articles  as  are  now  made  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  northern  states.  At  present,  it 
is  said  that  free-labor  is  cheaper  than  slave- 
labor  for  manufacturing  purposes ;  but  it 
will  be  different  as  the  latter  is  multiplied. 
The  subject  is  seriously  discussed  by  the 
planters.  Already  there  are  factories  «ia 
south  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Georgia, 
where  neero-labor  has  been  successfully  em- 
ployed. In  1850,  there  were  ninety-three 
factories  in  these  states.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  negroes  are  quite  equal  to  the 
work,  and  that  it  suits  their  habits.  Some 
writers  also  contend  that  they  are  I'eady  now 
to  compete  with  the  north,  and  with  sdl  the 
world,  as  regards  the  quality  and  price  of 
what  they  can  manufacture  ;  and  that  time 
alone  is  wanted  to  render  the  south  the  great- 
est seat  of  manufactures  in  the  world. 

We  give  these  statistics,  because  we  believe 
they  exhibit  the  subject  in  new  aspects,  and 
indicate  that  new  elements  are  about  to  be 
introduced  into  the  slave  problem.  Southern 
labor  will  press  upon  the  north ;  and  to  per- 

Elex  the  problem  still  further,  northern  la- 
or  threatens  to  press  upon  the  south,  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  extract  from 
Cist's  Cincinnati  in  1851  :•— "  The  time  con- 
sumed in  seeding,  tending,  and  havesting  the 
cereal  crops,  embraces  about  one  halt  the 
year:  if  not  in  idleness,  then,  during  the 
remainder  of  it,  the  laborer  has  to  seek  other 
employments  than  on  the  land.  The  grain 
crop  is  sown  and  gathered  during  the  months 
of  April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  Septem- 
ber, and  part  of  October ;  this  includes  com. 
The  cotton  crop  is  seeded  in  the  spring,  and 
gathered  during  the  late  fall    and  winter 

*  Quoted  in  FreMley's  TVeatiae  <m  Buiiness,  p. 
20(1862). 
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months.  Now,  let  the  great  redaction  take 
place  Vhich  I  predict  in  the  cost  of  locomo- 
tion ;  let  the  passage  between  this  city  and 
Charleston  come  down,  as  I  predict  it  will, 
to  five  dollars,  and  to  intermediate  points  in 
the  same  proportion  ;  and  let  the  time  con- 
sumed in  the  trip  be  within  my  estimate  — 
saj,  thirty-six  noars  to  Charleston — who 
will  gather  the  cotton  crop  ?  What  becomes 
of  slavery  and  slave-labor  when  these  north- 
em  hordes  shall  descend  upon  the  fair  fields  of 
the  sunny  south!  No  conflicts, no  interfer- 
ence with  southern  institutions  need  be  ap- 
prehended ;  the  unemployed  northern  laborer 
will  simply  underwork  tne  slave  during  the 
winter  months,  and,  when  the  crop  is  gath- 
ered, return  to  his  home.  It  is  known  that 
the  labor  required  to  gather  the  cotton  crop, 
as  oomnared  with  that  to  plant  and  tend  it, 
is  as  about  four  to  one  —  that  is,  one  man 
can  plant  and  tend  as  much  as  four  can  gather. ' ' 
It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  '*  peculiar 
institutions^'  of  the  south  will  not  remain 
unaflRscted  by  the  general  progress  of  the 
world.  And  from  another  quarter  a  blow  is 
threatened,  which  will  set  Jonathan  to  calcu- 
late again  whether  his  slaves  will  be  any 
profit  to  him.  We  allude  to  cotton  cultiva- 
tion in  Australia,  not  to  speak  of  India.  In 
the  course  of  last  summer,  Dr.  Lang,  of  Syd- 
ney, addressed  a  series  of  letters  to  the  Daily 
News,  in  which  he  presented  a  very  plausible 
**  demonstration,"  as  he  calls  it,  of  his  con- 
yiction,  **  that  cotton  of  the  finest  quality  for 
the  home-market  can  be  grown  by  means  of 
British  free-labor  to  any  conceivable  extent 
on  the  coast  of  Australia  ;  that  the  growth 
of  that  article,  of  indispensable  necessity  for 
the  manufactures  of  this  country,  will  prove 
a  highly  remunerative  employment  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  industrious  and  virtuous 
working- classes  of  this  country,  provided  they 
can  only  be  carried  out  and  settled  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  along  our  coast,  of  which  the 
climate  cannot  be  surpassed  by  that  of  any 
other  country  on  earth  ;  that  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  the  way  of  our  competing, 
and  competing  successfully  and  triumphantly, 
in  this  department  of  transmarine  industry, 
with  the  slaveholders  of  the  United  States ; 
and  that  there  is  a  moral  certainty  of  our 
being  enabled,  in  a  very  few  years  hence,  and 
in  the  fiiir  and  honorable  way  of  free-trade 
and  open  competition,  to  give  its  death-blow 
to  slavery  in  America." 

A  Second  Solomon. — ^A  certain  Mahomedan 
woman,  of  respectable  family,  resided  at 
Peshawur  at  the  time  that  General  Avitabelli 
was  governor  of  the  place.  This  woman  had 
a  son  and  daughter.  Both  married,  and  the 
daughter  and  daughter-in-law  gave  birth,  at 
the  same  time,  to  two  children,  one  a  boy,  the 
other  a  girl.  This  circumstance  gave  i\  great 
deal  of  occupation  to  the  mothers  of  the  sick 


ladies.  They  were  now  become  grandmoth- 
ers, and  many  visits  were  exchanged  in  con- 
sequence of  the  important  events  that  had 
occurred  in  their  families.  Some  time  had 
passed  over,  the  young  mothers  were  again  in 
perfect  health,  when  a  serious  dispute  arose 
oetween  them.  The  daughter's  cnild  was  a 
girl,  that  of  the  dauehtcr-in-law  a  boy.  The 
former  maintained  that  the  boy  was  hers,  and 
had  been  taken  from  her,  ana  given  to  her 
sistor-in-law.  The  woman  accused  of  hav- 
ing stolen  the  boy  denied  the  charge,  and  she 
was  supported  in  her  declaration  by  her  hus- 
band's mother.  The  strife  became  serious, 
and  the  contending  parties  brought  the  affiiir 
before  the  judge.  This  magistrate,  who  wav 
no  Solomon,  not  being  able  to  elicit  the  truth, 
dismissed  the  comiSainants.  The  latter 
were  not  satisfied,  and  appealed  to  the  high 
court,  in  which  General  Avitabelli  presided. 
The  case  was  brought  before  him  as  tie  sat  in 
the  divan.  Public  curiosity  was  strained  to 
the  highest  pitch,  and  each  eagerly  asked  his 
neighm>r:  **  How  will  the  judge  decide?" 
The  statements  on  both  sides  having  been 
gone  through.  General  Avitabelli  ordered  two 
gotits  to  be  brought,  one  having  a  male,  the 
other  a  female  kid.  This  being  done,  he  sent 
for  two  sheep  that  had  each  a  lamb,  one  a 
male,  the  other  a  female.  In  like' manner, 
he  commanded  two  cows  to  bo  brought,  of 
which  one  had  a  male,  the  other  a  female 
calf.  These  diflerent  quadrupeds  being  in- 
troduced, he  ordered  that  the  goats,  the 
sheep,  and  the  cows  should  be  milked,  and 
the  milk  of  each  animal  placed  in  a  separate 
vessel,  which  should  be  marked.  **  Now," 
said  the  General,  <<  let  this  milk  be  examined, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  that  which  belongs 
to  the  animals  which  have  male  young  is 
stronger  than  the  milk  which  has  been  taken 
from  the  others."  Upon  inspection,  this  was 
found  to  be  correct.  "  Now,"  said  the  judge, 
"bring  me  some  milk  irom  the  mothers  of 
the  chudren."  The  milk  was  brought,  and 
General  Avitabelli  declared  that  the  milk  of 
the  daughter  was  stronger  than  that  of  the 
daughter-in-law,  and  tliat,  consequently,  she 
must  be  the  mother  of  the  boy.  —  Scho?iberg's 
Travels  in  India, 


Spruvo  is  Qoming!  Hear  the  dramming  of  the 
pheasant,  all  so  pleasant,  'mid  the  budding  of  the 
trees,  and  the  singing  of  the  bees  in  the  distant, 
quiet  witdwood,  where  the  wonted  stops  of  child- 
hood seek,  in  summer's  sultry  hours,  cooling  shades 
beneaUi  the  bowers  formed  in  arches  wild  and  grand 
by  the  God  of  nature's  hand  ;  where  the  tiny  and 
the  sturdy  (if  my  muse  be  not  too  wordy)  both  unite 
in  one  aoolaim,  tinging  on  in  natnre'i  name,  and 
fulfilling  eaoh  Uieir  mission,  live,  but  only  in  tradi- 
tion, bpring  is  ooming  —  coming,  coming.  On 
every  side,  scattering  wide,  see  the  farmer  cast  the 
grain  :  fur  he  knows,  as  he  throws  the  seed  upon  the 
ground  so  well  prepared  around,  that,  with  sunahina 
and  with  rain,  the  harvest  will  appear  aa  in  eash 
former  year. 
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Rom  Tait*a  Uagaclne. 
HOW  A  FORTUNE  WAS  MADE. 

You  wish  me  to  tell  jou  how,  after  my  es* 
cape  from  the  horrors  and  perils  of  the  French 
Revolution  of  1789, 1  managed  to  retrieve  my 
fortunes,  a;id  place  myself  once  more  in  an 
independent  position.  Well,.!  will  tell  you 
the  story  as  circumstantially  as,  at  the  present 
distance  of  time,  I  am  able  to  recollect  it. 

Having  escaped  with  little  more  than  a 
whole  skin  from  France  at  the  death  of  Kobes- 
pierre,  and  returned  to  England,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  employment  in  any  occunation 
suited  to  my  qualifications.  A  Imowleage  of 
the  French  and  German  tongues,  accomplish- 
ments at  that  time  of  day  not  so  common  as 
they  are  now,  simply  perhaps  because  they 
were  not  so  much  wanted,  pocured  me' a  re- 
spectable post  in  a  mercantde  house  of  some 
standing,  for  whom  I  did  the  double  duty  of 
cashier  and  corresponding  derk.  I  was 
hardly  more  than  twenty  at  the  commence- 
ment of  my  engagement  in  the  spring  of  1795, 
and  I  remained  thus  occupied  for  eleven  years, 
occasionally  travelling  abroad  for  a  month  or 
two  in  the  summer,  in  the  execution  of  con- 
fidential commissions  intrusted  to  me  by  my 
principals.  I  was  still  a  young  man  when, 
igt  the  year  1806,  news  arrived  in  England  of 
the  capture  of  Buenos  Ayres  by  Sir  Home 
Popham,  who,  without  an^  authority  firom  the 
Bntish  government  (having  settled  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Dutch  bottoms  under  Jansens, 
and  cabbaged  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  serve 
for  a  Tom  Tiddler's  ground  for  unfledged  gov- 
ernors to  play  the  fool  with),  had  started 
across  the  Atlantic,  picking  up  reinforcements 
by  the  way  at  St.  Helena,  and,  dashing  at 
the  Spanish  capital,  had  carried  it  by  a  coup 
de  main. 

If  I  were  to  talk  for  a  month  of  nothing 
else,  I  should  hardly  succeed  in  giving  you 
an  adequate  notion  of  the  efieet  which  the 
arrival  of  this  news  bad  upon  the  commercial 
world  m  England.  Whether  it  ba^that  there 
is  anything  talismanic  in  the  two  syllables 
**  South  Seas,'*  I  don't  pretend  to  guess ;  but 
the  fiict  once  established  that  Buenos  Ayres 
was  ours,  produced  an  infatuation  compara- 
ble to  nothing  else  of  the.  kind  which  I  can 
recall  to  mind.  It  was  like  a  revival  of  the 
Mississippi  scheme  of  Law,  and  had  its  eflects 
not  been  confined  to  a  certain  class  of  the 
community,  in  all  probabilitv  it  would  have 
resulted  as  ruinousnr.  Mercnants  went  mad 
upon  the  subject  or  the  South  Seas.  Manu- 
facturers were  forced  to  work  b^  relays  day 
and  night;  and  enormous  consignments  of 
anything  and  everything  which  could  be  pro- 
duced by  labor  were  dispatched  headlong 
without  prudence  or  premeditation  for  the 
month  or  the  Plate.  It  is  a  fact  consistent 
with  my  own  knowledge,  that  among  other 


things  for  which  no  reasonable  being  could 
have  expected  a  demand,  cargoes  of  winter 
clothing  which  would  have  been  a  godsend  to 
an  Esquimaux,  and  consignments  of  Sheffield 
skates,  were  hurried  off  to  a  tropical  climate 
with  the  view  of  realizing  a  tremendous  profit 
by  their  disposal.  Infatuation  was  the  order 
of  the  day.  Everybody  who  had  the  means 
determined  on  a  venture,  and  every  vessel 
that  could  be  caught  up,  whatever  her  sailing 
qualifications  or  condition  as  to  seaworthiness, 
was  chartered  and  freighted  with  commodities 
of  all  descriptions  for  the  South  American 
market. 

I  cannot  boast  of  having  been  myself  free 
from  the  prevailing  mania,  and  I  invested  a 
small  sum  of  money  in  the  purchase  of  weap- 
ons, which  I  thought  would  be  at  least  as 
likely  as  skates  or  snow-boots  to  yield  a  profit- 
able return.  The  house  which  I  servea  held 
aloof  from  these  speculations  for  a  season ; 
but  they  were  bitten  at  last,  and  then  set 
about  making  up  for  lost  time  with  a  vigor 
very  different  from  their  usually  cautious  and 
methodical  mode  of  doing  business.  One 
morning  I  was  surprised,  while  dressing,  by 
a  citation  from  the  principal  of  the  firm,  to 
wait  upon  him  at  his  oreakmst  table.  During 
the  meal  he  abruptly  put  the  question  to  me, 
'*  Are  you  disposed  to  go  on  board  the  Lance 
as  supercargo  and  agent,  and  to  sail  at  once  ? ' ' 
Though  not  very  much  surprised  at  the  ques- 
tion, I  was  rather  stagserea  at  the  suddenness 
of  the  requisition.  laid  not,  however,  object, 
but  be^ed  for  a  day  or  two  to  prepare  my 
outfit.  A  few  hours  was  all  that  could  be 
allowed.  My  employers  knew  my  penchant 
for  travelling,  and  hsid  rightly  calculated  that 
I  should  be  at  their  command  at  any  moment. 
I  was  no  sailor,  and  knew  but  little  of  th^ 
necessaries  required  on  ship-board,  but  I 
made  the  best  use  of  the  little  time  allowed 
me — had  all  mv  luggage  packed  snug  in  the 
course  of  the  a&moon,  and  that  same  night 
started  in  the  mail  for  Liverpool,  where  the 
vessel  lay,  waiting  only  the  arrival  of  the 
supercargo  to  proceed  on  her  voyage.  The 
Lance  was  nearly  a  new  vessel  of  500  tons 
burden,  belonging  to  our  house;  and  this 
would  be  but  her  third  voyage.  She  was 
freighted  with  A^chester  and  woollen  goods, 
and,  besides  a  crew  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
hands,  bad  a  dossen  passengers  on  board,  most 
of  them  carrying  small  ventures  of  their  own. 
I  had  been  furnished  with  a  sealed  packet  of 
instructions,  and  duplicates  of  the  invoices, 
and  these  I  took  occasion  to  con  over  during 
my  journey  to  the  coast.  I  found  myself 
cbiarged  with  the  entire  responsibility  or  the 
cargo,  and  invested  with  a  cusoretionary  pow- 
er aa  to  its  disposal ;  and  from  a  copy  or  the 
directions  forwarded  to  the  captain  of  the  ves- 
sel, which  was  enclosed,  I  saw  that  he  was 
bound  to  navigate  the  ship  to  any  part  of  the 
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American  coast  that  I  might  think  proper  to 
direct. 

Upon  arriving  at  Lirerpool  and  making  in- 
qaines,  I  learnt  that  the  Lofux  had  worked 
out  of  the  docks,  and  was  lying  a  few  fur- 
longs down  the  river,  waiting  for  sailing  or- 
ders. A  few  hours  afterwar£  I  climbed  her 
black  side,  laid  my  credentials  before  the  cap- 
tain, who,  the  moment  his  eye  had  caught  the 
signature  of  the  firm,  gave  the  word  for  welsh- 
ing anchor,  and  then,  with  a  tolerably  mir 
wind,  we  dropped  down  the  Mersey  into  St. 
George's  Channel. 

I  have  said  I  was  no  sailor.  Two  or  three 
passages  across  the  straits  of  Dover  constituted 
the  whole  of  my  previous  maritime  expe- 
riences ;  and  you  need  not  be  surprised  that 
when  a  fresh  breeze  sprung  up,  as  we  entered 
the  open  sea,  I  was  thrown  upon  my  back  in 
my  berth,  where  I  had  to  unaergo  the  usual 
seasoning  which  reconciles  land-lubbers  to 
the  brine.  The  Bay  of  Biscay  is  a  very  ugly 
cradle  for  a  qualmish  patient ;  and  the  con- 
sequence to  me  was,  that  more  than  a  week 
had  elapsed  before  I  was  in  a  condition  to 
show  my  face  on  deck,  where  I  could  hear,  as 
I  lay  groaning  in  my  berth,  that  there  was 
no  lack  of  merriment  on  boards  One  fine 
morning,  however,  when  the  sun  was  shining 
brilliantly,  and  the  breeze  had  moderated  a 
little,  I  managed  to  dress  and  get  on  deck. 
The  sudden  change  of  air  and  scene,  the  mae- 
nifioent  and,  to  me,  novel  spectacle  around, 
and  the  warm  welcome  I  received  from  my 
fellow-passengers,  banished  my  sickness  at 
once.  For  a  week  I  had  eaten  next  to  nothing, 
and  had  loathed  the  sight  and  even  the  bare 
mention  of  food;  but  I  had  not  been  two 
hours  on  deck,  before  a  ravenous  appetite 
drove  me  to  the  captain's  cabin,  where  cold 
fowl  and  ham  vanisned  down  my  throat,  nntil 
I  was  ashamed  of  the  exhibition  I  was  making 
of  myself,  and  desisted  from  modesty  rather 
than  satisfaction. 

I  now  began  to  look  around  me,  and  found 
reason  to  congratulate  myself  upon  my  situa- 
tion. We  h^  an  able  and  orderly  crew,  a 
captain  who  was  a  man  of  very  few  words, 
but  who  knew  his  business,  and  a  dozen  pas- 
sengers besides  myself,  nearly  all  of  whom 
were  young  fellows  of  my  own  age,  full  of  en- 
joyment and  confident  in  the  future,  which  no 
one  of  them  doubted  would  crown  their 
expectaUons  with  success.  We  had  a  two 
months'  voyage  before  us  yet,  and  we  were 
all  of  one  mind  as  to  the  necessity  of  passing 
the  time  as  agreeably  as  possible.  Drafts, 
chess,  backgammon,  and  rubbers  of  whist, 
altematsd  with  music,  dnunatic  reading  and 
recitations,  served  to  pass  away  the  long  even- 
ings; and  bobbins  for  sharks,  firing  at  sea- 
birds  or  floating  bottles  thrown  overboard, 
athletic  games  on  deck,  or  racing  among  the 
rigging,  found  us  amusement  and  appetite 


during  the  day.  There  were  some  smart  wits 
on  board,  and  some  of  these  originated  an- 
other species  of  amusement,  wbicn  gave  rise 
to  no  small  amount  of  mirth.  This  was  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  clever  pasquinades, 
which  were  found  every  morning  placarded 
on  the  mainmast,  whither  ve  were  accus- 
tomed to  flock  as  soon  as  we  turned  out,  to 
criticize  and  interpret  them  according  to  our 
fancy,  amid  roars  of  laughter.  It  hap^ned, 
and  it  is  only  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
such  a  mania,  that  several  of  our  party,  in 
their  eagerness  to  secure  means  of  transport 
for  themselves  and  their  goods,  had  neglected 
all  attention  to  their  outfit,  and  had  come  on 
board  the  Lance  with  no  better  provision  for 
a  lon^  voya^  than  a  traveller  by  rail  now 
puts  into  bis  carpet-bag,  on  starting  for  a 
journey  of  a  few  diays.  Among  the  rest  was 
a  light-hearted  Irishman,  quite  a  gentleman 
in  manners,  who  had  actually  come  on  board 
with  but  two  shirts  for  his  whole  stock.  The 
consequence  was,  as  borrowing  was  out  of  the 
question,  that  in  a  very  short  time  he  was 
literally  reduced  to  the  wash-tub  ;  and,  there 
being  no  female  on  board,  was  compelled  twice 
a  week  to  officiate  as  his  own  laundress.  His 
exploits  in  this  way  were  the  theme  of  a  sDod 
many  of  the  anonymous  productions  which 
every  morning  appeared  on  the  main-mast. 
A  part  of  one  of  them,  t  recollect,  ran  thus : 

To  all  good  people  be  it  known. 

Who  sail  to  Auenos  Ayres, 
That  our  poor  comrade.  Bob  Malone, 

As  mad  as  a  March  hare  is. 

For  twice  a  week  he  takes  a  spell 
At  washing  his  old  shirt,  sirs  : 

And  though  he  's  proud  of  washing  well. 
It 's  never  free  from  dirt,  sirs. 

Which  latter  assertion,  at  least,  was  perfectly 
true,  Bob's  linen  presenting  anything  but  a 
Beau  Brummel  appearance,  though  ne  did 
the  best  he  could  with  it.  He  was  a  fellow 
of  infinite  good  temper,  and  not  only  bore  all 
such  references  to  his  mkna^e  with  gpod 
humor,  but  actually  took  part  in  them  him- 
self. He  seemed  to  consider  that  he  should 
be  robbing  us  of  our  entertainment  and  acting 
un&irly,  if  he  got  over  his  bi-weekly  cere- 
mony in  any  out-of-the-way  hole  or  comer  of 
the  vessel;  and,  thererore,  he  reeularly 
brousht  his  tub  upon  deck,  and  went  through 
the  business  with  the  utmost  deliberation, 
in  view  of  all  on  board.  His  chief  persecutor 
was  a  young  fellow  of  the  name  of  Osbom, 
who  had  formerly  managed  a  plantation  in 
St.  Vincents,  and  who  was  intendinz  to  settle 
again  in  the  West  Indies  as  doon  as  he  should 
have  realized  the  profit  of  his  venture,  from 
the  proceeds  of  which  he  had  resolved  to 
purchase  land  and  negroes  on  his  own  ac- 
count. The  rest  of  our  adventurers  were 
mostiy   clerks   or   managers   firam   London 
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houses  ;  and  all  were  sanguine  as  to  the  re- 
sults of  their  speculations  —  each  man  imag- 
ining that  he  had  outwitted  his  compeers 
by  the  superiority  of  the  investment  upon 
which  he  had  ventured  his  capital. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  events  of  the 
voyage,  which,  though  it  did  always  remain 
as  one  of  the  pleasantest  recollections  in  my 
own  mind,  presents  no  remarkable  features. 
We  did  not  forget  the  customarv  ceremonies 
on  passing  the  line,  when  Malone  had  his 
revenge  upon  some  of  us,  from  the  superiority 
of  his  genius  in  the  concoction  of  practical 
jokes.  The  voyage  was  fortunate  as  it  was 
agreeable.  We  had  neither  death  nor  sick- 
ness to  deplore;  which  latter  was  a  great 
mercy,  as  the  captain  was  the  only  doctor  on 
board,  and  his  whole  stock  of  medicine  was 
contained  in  a  square  chest  not  bigger  than  a 
hat-box.  With  ail  our  merriment,  however, 
and  we  were  in  the  humor  to  laugh  at  every- 
thing, we  were  none  of  us  sorry  when  the 
voyage  drew  to  a  close,  and  a  man  was  sent 
to  the  mast-head  to  look  out  for  land.  This 
w^  on  the  second  of  November.  The  coast 
was  not  sigh  ted  by  sun-down,  but  we  slackened 
sail  during  the  night,  and  the  next  morning 
saw  us  within  a  few  miles  of  the  British  fleet, 
lying  off  the  mouth  of  the  River  Plate.  While 
at  breakfast,  we  were  boarded  by  a  man-of- 
war*s  boat,  which  brought  us  news  that  sud- 
denly dashed  all  our  .hopes  to  the  ground,  and 
spread  the  gloom  of  disappointment  and  pro- 
spective ruin  upon  eyery  countenance. 
.  We  then  learned  for  the  first  time  that  the 
city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  we  had  calcu- 
lated upon  finding  in  the  possession  of  the 
British,  had  been  retaken  by  the  Spaniards  — 
that  the  whole  of  the  British  forces,  amounting 
in  all  to  little  more  than  1500  in  number,  had 
been  either  cut  to  pieces,  or  made  prisoners 
—  and  that  Sir  Home  Popham,  who  had  with 
difficulty  escaped  from  the  slaughter,  and  eot 
on  board  the  fleet,  was  then  blockading  the 
town,  and  awaiting  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments, with  the  intent  of  recovering  his  lost 
prize.  This  reverse  was  owing  to  the  strategy 
uf  a  French  officer  in  the  Spanish  service, 
who,  taking  advantage  of  a  dense  fog,  had 
crossed  the  estuary  from  Monte  Video  with  a 
force  of  1000  regular  troops,  and,  by  thus  im- 
parting vif^or  and  cooperation  to  an  unsurreo- 
tion  within  the  city,  had  overwhelmed  the 
English  force,  and  dictated  terms  of  surrender, 
which,  however  ignominious,  they  were  in  no 
condition  to  refuse. 

Here  was  a  miserable  consummation  to  the 
saneuine  expectations  of  our  iovial  party !  I 
shall  never  fi)rget  the  spectacle  of  long  faces 
that  arose  from  that  cabin  bre^ast-table,  nor 
the  contrast  they  offered  to  the  hilarious  looks 
with  which,  half  an  hour  before,  we  had  sat 
down  to  it.  A  eloomy  silence,  now  and 
then  broken  by  the  abrupt  and  passionate 


ejaculation  of  an  oath,  followed  the  departure 
of  the  man-of-war's  boat,  which  carried  off  a 
couple  of  our  best  seamen.  In  the  course  of 
the  day,  however,  we  recovered  some  portion 
of  our  lost  spirits,  and  nothing  contributed 
more  towards  this  —  perhaps  I  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  say  it  —  than  the  arrivS  of  three 
other  vessels  bound  on  the  same  errand  as 
ourselves,  whom  we  saw  consecutively  boarded 
by  the  same  boat,  and  subjected  to  the  same 
experimentum  crucis.  Companionship  in  mis- 
fortune doubtless  lessens  its  seventy ;  and 
we  began  to  take  a  spiteful  sort  of  pleasure  in 
counting  the  multitude  of  victims  to  the  same 
calamity  which  had  ruined  ourselves.  These 
soon  became  so  numerous  as  to  convince  us 
that  even  had  the  chances  of  war  not  shut  up 
our  market,  the  fury  of  competition  arising 
from  the  abnormal  glut  of  merchandise  oi 
all  descriptions  must  have  been  nearly  as 
fatal  to  our  prospects.  The  weather  was 
comparatively  mila,  and  this  was  so  far  for- 
tunate as  it  facilitated  the  means  of  intercom- 
munication. We  had  arrived  after  the  hurri- 
cane season,  which  had  prevented  the  em- 
barkation of  our  troops,  and  occasioned  their 
surrender  to  the  Spaniards.  Meetings  were 
held  daily  on  board  one  or  other  of  the 
vessels  continually  arriving,  to  deliberate  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  procedure  in  the  awkward 
cireumstances  in  which  we  stood.  I  cannot 
say  that  much  satisfuction  resulted  from  these 
councils.  *  We  came  to  a  determination,  how- 
ever, to  seek  advice  from  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  him  for  that 
purpose ;  a  proceeding,  by  the  way,  for  which  I 
did  not  myself  vote,  not  having  any  faith  in 
it.  The  deputation  returned  from  Maldonado, 
whither  they  had  gone  to  seek  the  general, 
very  considerably  chap-fallen ;  they  bad  not 
been  honored  with  an  interview,  but  were 
sent  back  with  arather  contemptuous  message, 
verbally  delivered  through  a  subordinate,  to 
the  effect  that,  as  the  tradero  had  come  out  to 
please  themselves,  they  were  at  perfect  libertr 
to  go  back  if  they  did  n't  like  it  —  he  did  n't 
send  for  them,  and  wasn't  going  to  provide 
for  them.  Sir  Home,  in  fact,  was  not  in  a 
very  complaisant  mood.  The  late  failure  of 
his  attack  on  Monte  Video,  added  to  his 
summary  disgrace  at  the  capital,  had  spoiled 
his  temper,  which  the  sight  of  his  troops 
cooped  up  in  a  beggarly  town,  all  but  desti- 
tute of  conveniences,  was  not  calculated  to 
improve.  He  was  recalled  not  Ions  after,  and 
took  his  passage  home,  where  he  had  to  face 
a  court-martial,  by  whom  he  was  severely 
reprimanded  for  his  unauthoriised  precipitation 
in  the  whole  affair. 

Finding  that  all  chance  of  coming  to  a  trade 
with  the  Spaniards  was  hopeless,  many  of  the 
vessels,  after  a  short  stay,  sailed  away  to  seek 
a  market  in  other  ports.  My  instructions, 
though  loading  me  with  more  responsibility 
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than  X  should  hard  sought,  hardly  allowed  of 
my  following  their  example ;  and  I  wrote  to 
my  principals,  stating  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  demanding  further  directions. 
Before  my  letters  could  have  arriyed  in 
London,  I  had  received  advices  from  my  em- 
ployers, from  which  I  learned  that  they  were 
m  possession  of  the  history  of  events ;  and 
from  which  also,  as  they  directed  me  to  hold 
on,  and  bide  my  time  for  a  market,  I  ^ud^ed 
that  they  must  be  privy  to  a  determmation 
on  the  port  of  the  ^vemment  to  avenge  the 
disgrace  of  the  British  armies  by  the  final 
reduction  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Though  I  did 
not  much  relish  the  prospect  before  me,  still, 
as  several  of  my  companions,  with  whom  I 
shared  my  intelligence  and  conjectures,  re- 
solved to  remain  on  board,  and  participate 
in  our  fortune,  we  contrived  to  pass  the  time 
tolerably  enough.  An  acquaintance  which  I 
had  formed  on  shore  on  one  of  my  visits,  led 
to  a  familiarity  with  a  lieutenant  m  the  navy, 
a  relative  of  one  of  our  firm,  with  whom  I 
and  my  companions  sometimes  spent  whole 
days  on  board  his  frigate;  and  as  the  wel- 
come we  received  was  reciprocated  on  our 
part  on  board  the  Lance^  we  managed  to 
pass  away  the  time  without  suffering  much 
m>m  ennui. 

At  the  end  of  Jannaty,  Sir  Samuel  Auch- 
muty,  who,  after  the  recall  of  Sir  Home,  had 
arrived  with  a  pretty  strong  reinforcement 
at  Maldonado,  finding  no  accommodation  for 
his  men  in  that  place,  commenced  the  storm- 
ing of  Monte  video.  This  affiiir,  which  is 
generally  considered  as  a  very  brilliant  one, 
I  had  the  pleasure,  if  it  is  a  pleasure,  of  wit- 
nessing. The  cannonading  endured  for  a 
whole  week  before  the  breach  was  effected, 
and  would  have  endured  perhaps  for  a  week 
longer  had  there  been  powder  enough  to  carry 
it  on ;  but  all  that  being  at  length  well-nigh 
shot  away,  an  assault  was  ordered,  which  took 
place  an  hour  before  dawn  on  the  second  of 
February.  What  induced  our  fellows  to  go 
groping  in  the  dark  in  search  of  a  breach 
which  was  barely  visible  in  the  day-light, 
I  don^t  know ;  but  to  it  they  went  pell-mell, 
and  five  hundred  of  them  were  snot  down 
before  they  knew  where  they  were  goine.  It 
was  not  till  dawn  broke,  and  they  could  see 
their  way,  that  they  discovered  the  breach, 
through  which  they  poured  like  a  cataract, 
carryfng  everything  before  them.  They 
Buflbred  a  heavy  loss,  but  it  was  said  they 
slew  a  thousand  of  the  enemy  and  took  double 
that  number  of  prisoners.  The  happiest  re- 
sult, however,  was  the  capture  of  the  place 
itself,  which  was  well  fortified,  and  yielded 
that  accommodation  to  the  British  which  they 
BO  much  wanted.  It  was  taken  in  the  very 
nick  of  time,  a  large  force  of  the  enemy  being 
on  the  way  to  raise  the  siege. 

The  BttccesB  of  this  exploit  had  a  prodigious 


effict  on  our  spirits.  We  now  began  to  look 
upon  the  possession  of  the  whole  country  as 
an  event  not  much  longer  to  be  deferred,  and 
our  hopes  brightened  accordinsly.  All  was 
life  and  gayety  as  well  on  board  as  on  shore, 
and  entertainments  were  reciprocated  with  a 
jovial  hospitality  that  became  quite  contagious. 
As  spring  drew  on  we  began  to  look  out  fur 
the  arrival  of  General  Graufurd,  who,  with 
reinforcements  of  four  or  five  thousand  men, 
we  knew  was  making  for  the  River  Plate. 
Still,  month  after  month  rolled  away,  and 
there  was  no  sight  of  the  wished-for  trans- 
ports. In  May  General  Whitelock  arrived  at 
Monte  Video,  and  took  the  command,  and 
then  came  a  change  in  our  way  of  life. 
There  was  an  end  at  once  to  our  parties, 
visi tings,  and  jollifications  ;  grim-visaged  war 
again  showed  his  wrinkled  front,  ana  every 
device  that  could  be  thought  of  was  resorted 
to  in  order  to  increase  the  numbers  and 
efficiency  of  the  host  which  was  to  chaw  up 
Buenos  Ayres  at  a  mouthful,  and  make  us 
masters  of  the  country. 

One  morning,  I  received  from  London  a 
packet,  enclosing  final  instructions  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  cargo  of  the  Lance.  The  firm, 
tired  at  length  of  waiting  the  uncertain  issue 
of  the  war,  directed  me  to  dispose  of  the 
lading  at  any  sacrifice,  naming  a  minimum 
sum  at  which  I  might,  if  it  suited  my  views, 
become  the  owner  of  the  whole  myself,  and 
desiring  me  to  return  with  a  cargo  of  sugar 
as  soon  as  conveniently  practicable.  From 
observations  I  had  been  by  this  time  able  to 
make,  I  knew  well  enougn  the  actual  value 
of  the  goods  on  the  spot  where  they  were, 
and  I  saw  at  once  that  a  liberal  profit  must 
be  made  by  selling  them,  even  taking  all 
disadvantages  into  account.  I  did  not,  there- 
fore, hesitate  a  moment,  but  sat  down  at  once 
and  wrote  off,  accepting  the  proposal,  and 
endoeine  my  note  of  hand  for  the  sum  named. 
I  had  hardly  time  to  congratulate  myself 
upon  this  stroke  of  business,  and  had  barely 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  magnificent  castle  in 
the  air,  when,  taking  my  morning's  walk 
upon  the  deck,  I  saw  a  tall  fellow,  uncommonly 
like  a  drill-serjeant,  clamber  on  board  over  the 
side  of  the  vessel,  followed  by  a  file  of  soldiers, 
who  ranged  themselves  in  order,  barring  my 
passage  down  to  the  cabin.  I  walked  up  to 
the  intruder,  and,  with  a  polite  bow,  re- 
quested to  know  the  purport  of  his  visit. 
Without  condescending  to  notice  me  even 
with  a  look,  he  bawled  for  the  captain  of 
the  Lance,  and  being  informed  that  he  was 
below,  sent  one  of  the  seamen  with  a  peremp- 
tory message  for  his  immediate  appearance. 
The  captain,  who  did  not  choose  to  be  at 
anybody's  conunand  on  board  his  own  vessel, 
took  no  notice  of  the  request,  beyond  threat- 
ening the  messenger  with  a  round  dozen  if 
he  £red  to  bring,  him  such  another.    The 
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officer,  finding  the  captain  was  in  no  hurry  to 
obliee  hiin,  sent  another  message  still  more 
insolent.    Of  this  the  sailor  refused  to  be  the 
bearer,  and  told  him  he  had  better  cany  it 
himself.      The     fellow,    thereupon,    dashed 
do¥rn  below,  and  then  we  heard  him  and  the 
captain  in  loud  altercation  for  some  minutes, 
mien  at  length  both,  flushed  with  wrath, 
came  upon  deck,  the  bully  condescended  to 
explain  nis  business,  which  was,  to  inspect 
the  list  of  passengers  and  crew,  with  a  view 
to   the  enrolment  of  volunteers   in   a    new 
ori^de  which   was    forming,  and    towards 
which  it  was  expected  that  the  Lance,  like 
ail  other  vessels  m  the  offing,  should  famish  a 
quota.     I  thought  this  was  an  odd  way  of 
collecting  volunteers,  and  it  is  likely  that  I 
expressed  as  much  in  my  countenance,  for  the 
fellow  returned  the  look  I  gave  him  with  a 
sneering  kind  of  grin  which  promised  any- 
thing but  a  pleasant  termination  to  his  morn- 
ing call.    When  the  list  of  the  crew  was 
read  over,  the  men  answering  to  their  names, 
with  the  exception  of  course  of  the  two  who 
had  been  pressed  on  our  arrival.    The  captain 
rdfused  to  read  the  list  of  passengers,  and 
gave  it  to  the  officer,  who  proceed^  to  call 
o?er  the  names  himself.    There  were  six  of 
them  still  remaining  on  board,  as  many  hav- 
ing departed  to  pursue  their  fortune  else- 
where; but  though  the  brute  bawled  the 
Whole  dozen  names  twice  over,  not  a  voice 
was  heard  in  acknowledgment  of  any  one  of 
them.    Finding  at  length  that  wo  were  not 
to  be  brow-beatefi,  he  condescended  to  adopt 
a  more  considerate  tone,  and  informed  us  that, 
as  British  subjects,  we  should  be  expected  to 
cooperate  with  his  majesty's  forces  in  the 
projected  attack  upon  the  Spaniards,  adding 
that  we  were  at  liberty  to  do  so  as  volunteers, 
or   we    might   enlist,    receiving   the  usual 
bounty,  into  either  of  the  regiments  of  the 
line. 

*<  And  just  for  the  sake  of  variety,  ttow," 
said  Malone,  adjusting  the  frill  of  his  shirt, 
so  as  to  conceal  its  ragged  edges,  *<  suppose 
that  a  gentleman,  having  no  very  violent  pre- 
dilection for  his  m(\|e8ty'B  service,  should 
decline  to  do  either?" 

»*  Then,  b^ ,"    growled  the  ruffian, 

"  he  ^d  be  likely  to  find  himself  in  limbo 
before  twenty-four  hours  were  over,  and  strung 
up  for  a  traitor  by  the  end  of  the  week." 

**  We  will  take  tiaie  to  consider  of  this 
honorable  proposition  on  the  part  of  his 
majesty,"  I  said,  "  and  in  the  mean  time  per- 
haps you  will  do  us  the  favor  of  prosecuting 
your  canvass  elsewhere." 

<*  Consider  as  much  as  you  please,"  was  the 
reply,  *'  but  you  will  go  ashore  this  evening 
when  the  boats  bring  in  the  recruits.  Of 
oOurse  you  can  choose  whether  von  will  go  as 
Tolanteen  or  prisoners  —  that  8  none  (»  my 
l)iisme8B." 
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With  that  this  amiable  specimen  of  mili- 
tary humanity  signalled  his  myrmidons  over 
the  side,  and  relieved  us  of  his  presence. 
When  he  was  gone  the  disagreeable  singa* 
larity  of  our  situation  affected  us  rather  lesd 
seriously  than  I  should   have    anticipated. 
Malone  was  disposed  to  look  upon^  the  thing 
as  rather  a  pleasant  incident  —  and  relished 
the  notion  of  a  "  taste  of  fighting,"  as  a  kind 
of  vivacious  novelty,  not  at  all  to  be  objected 
to  in  itself;  Osborn  too  would  willingly  have 
seen  a  little  service  by  way  of  adding  to  his 
experiences  of  life  ;  and  the  remainder  of  our 
companions,  though  by  no  means  combatively 
inclined,  evidently  entertained  less  objection 
to  bearing  arms  against  the  Spaniards  than  ta 
the  scurvy  manner  in  which  the  proposition 
had  been  announced  to  us.    For  my  own 
part,  I  confess  that  I  always  had  a  (decided 
disrelish  for  fighting,  under  any  circumstances, 
and  I  never  felt  less  inclined  to  it  than  now 
that  I  had  just  completed  a  commercial  con- 
tract, firom  which  there  was  good  reason  to 
expect  a  fortunate  issue.    Had  we  been  in  a 
condition  to  sail  I  would  not  have  hesitated 
to  heave  anchor  and  away,  but,  from  many 
causes,  that  was  not  to  be  thought  of ;  at  a 
later  hour  in  the  day,  too,  we  saw  that  it 
could  not  have  been  done,  for  a  Bristol  vessel, 
which,  having  received  the  same   civilities, 
hoisted  all  sail  and  bore  out  to  sea,'  was  sud- 
denly brought  up  with  a  shot  across  her  bows 
from  the  frigate,  and  peremptorily  signalled  to 
return  to  her  former  station. 

We  passed  the  day  in  a  state  of  rather  un- 
comfortable excitement,  considering  the  mat- 
ter, as  the  insolent  bully  who  had  broached 
it  to  us  recommended,  in  ail  its  bearings.  We 
were  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  intentions 
of  the  general,  and  our  deliberations  served 
to  increase  our  perplexity.  Dinner  was 
scarcely  over,  when  a  man-of-war*s  long  boat 
came  alongside,  freighted  with  a  cargo  of  very 
moody-looking  **  volunteers,"  to  the  number 
of  near  thirty,  some  of  whom,  it  was  plain, 
from  the  efftscts  of  violence  upon  their  persons, 
had  been  dragged  vi  et  armis  to  take  an  un- 
willing share  in  the  coming  campaign.  Our 
vessel  was  boarded  by  the  brute  of  the  morn- 
ing, accompanied  by  an  elderly  man,  of  ap- 
parently the  same  gjrade.  As  we  all,  demur- 
ring to  their  authority,  declined  to  notice  the 
summons  citing  us  to  appear  on  deck,  the  two 
came  down  to  the  cabin,  and  he  who  was  a 
stranger  to  us  informed  us  that  the  boat  was 
alongside  waiting  for  us,  and  begged  us  to 
lose  no  time  in  getting  on  board.  Vve  expos- 
tuhkted,  denied  his  authority,  and  threatened 
to  complain  to  his  superiors.  He  assured  us, 
with  some,  show  of  civility,  that  his  authority 
was  unquestionable,  and  trusted  at  the  same 
time  that  our  patriotic  feeling  would  render  it 
unneocssaiy  to  use  force  in  potting  it  into 
executioni  as  he  regretted  to  say  he  had  un- 
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fortunately  been  compelled  to  do  already  in 
other  Oiises.  As  to  any  complaints  we  might 
Juive  to  make,  he  assured  us  they  would  be 
considered  fairly,  and  if  well-founded  secure 
uiis  redress.  Meanwhile  he  must  perform  his 
duty,  which  was  to  carry  us  on  shore,  and 
consign  us  to  quarters  prepared  for  us  at 
Monte  Video,  it  was  in  vain  that  we  pro- 
tested solemnly  against  the  despotism  which 
jeoparded  our  lives  against  our  inclination ; 
we  might  as  well  have  preached  to  a  wind- 
mill. The  smooth-tongued  slave  had  but  one 
idea,  and  that  was  his  duty,  which  he  adhered 
to  in  spite  of  every  consideration*  we  could 
urge.  The  upshot  of  the  dispute  was,  that, 
protesting  loudly  against  the  tyranny  practised 
upon  us,  wd  descended  unwillingly  into  the 
boat  to  escape  the  degnulation  of  being 
dragged  or  tumbled  head-foremost  into  it,  as 
would  have  been  the  case  had  we  offered  resist- 
ance. The  boat  called  upon  two  other  vessels 
lying  at  anchor,  and  with  still  less  ceremony 
stole  *'  volunteers"  for  this  new  company. 
By  this  time  she  was  pretty  deeply  laden,  and 
steered  for  the  shore,  landing  at  Monte  Video 
about  nine  o^clock. 

That  nisht,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I 
slept  in  a  barrack  amidst  every  discomfort  to 
which  a  peaceful  man  can  bo  subjected.  The 
next  morning,  the  so-called  volunteers  were 
all  mustered  to  the  number  of  near  a  hundred, 
and  subjected  to  a  mitigated  kind  of  drill.  As 
for  preferring  complaints,  or  bringing  the 
question  of  our  forcisle  enlistment  before  any 
tribunal,  the  bare  mention  of  such  a  thing 
met  with  a  roar  of  laughter.  Our  infamous 
capture  was  looked  upon  as  a  capital  Joke,  the 
piquancy  of  which  was  the  further  heightened 
by  our  manifestations  of  resentment.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days  all  thought  of  obtaining 
redress,  which  would  of  i^ecessity  have  in- 
volved our  discharge,  was  given  up,  and  we 
began  to  feel  by  degrees  reconciled  to  our  new 
position.  It  b  but  fliir  to  sa^  that  we  were 
treated  with  some  show  of  consideration.  The 
drill  was  light  and  easy  —  our  blunders  and 
awkwiurdness  led  to  no  other  punishment  than 
ridicule,  in  which  we  ourselves  joined.  We 
had  no  irksome  duties  to  perform,  or  even 
rations  to  cook,  taking  our  meals  at  a  kind  of 
ordinary  prepai*pd  for  us.  It  is  true  we  wore 
the  common  uniform  T there  is  mine,  hanging, 
with  my  musket,  behind  my  study  door*), 
and  none  of  us,  that  I  am  aware,  held  any 
other  rank,  even  nominal,  than  that  of  a 
private  soldier ;  but  we  had  plenty  of  leisure 
upon  our  handis,  and  soon,  becoming  habitu- 

*  The  writer  of  this  narrative  details  it  as  he 
heard  it  from  the  lips  of  the  ohief  aotor  in  it  sev- 
eral years  ago.  He  has  not  intentionally  fiotion- 
ited  any  of  Uie  ineidents  ;  though,  from  ignoranoe 
as  well  of  naval  as  of  military  life,  he  may  have 
fallen  into  some  unimportant  errors.  The  princi- 
pal facts  related  are  substantially  true.    The  uni- 


ated  to  the  change,  recovered  our  mirth  and 
spirits.  By  the  end  of  fortnight  we  had 
learned  enough  of  the  military  art  to  qualify 
us  to  be  shot  at,  and  were  drafted  off  into  dif- 
ferent companies,  some  compliance  being 
shoym  to  our  wishes  in  this  particular  by 
allowing  the  parties  irom  difiercnt  vesseU 
still  to  remain  together. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  came  news  that 
General  Craufurd  had  arrived ;  and  the  next 
day  he  landed,  having  brought  a  reinforce- 
ment of  between  four  and  five  thousand  men. 
His  arrival  was  the  signal  for  immediate 
action.  The  season  was  already  too  far 
advanced  for  our  comfort,  and  sickness  had 
beeun  to  threaten  a  diminution  of  our  strength. 
All  was  now  bustle  and  activity ;  the  shore 
presented  a  scene  of  perpetual  hurry-akurry 
and  clamor  ;  the  boats  of  every  vessel  on  the 
coast  were  pressed  into  the  service,  and  the 
sea  was  alive  night  and  day  with  the  turmoil 
of  warlike  preparation.  In  the  midst  of  all 
this,  we  of  the  awkward  squad  were  again 
assembled  en  masse,  and  exercised  on  the 
ramparts  in  firing  blank  cartridge  and  accus- 
toming ourselves  to  the  smell  of  gunpowder. 
I  suppose  I  must  have  imbibed  some  of  tlie 
contagion  of  war,  for  I  positively  enjoyed  the 
sport,  and  looked  forward  to  the  assault  upon 
the  capital,  which  we  all  knew  was  now  near 
and  inevitable,  with  something  like  a  relish. 
A  doubt  as  to  the  final  success  of  the  British 
arms  never  crossed  our  minds,  especially  since 
the  arrival  of  Craufurd,  who  doubled  our 
force. 

Early  in  June  our  expedition,  which  con- 
sisted, in  all,  of  something  short  of  ten  thou- 
sand men,  set  forth.  I  shall  not  trouble  vou 
with  the  plagues  we  endured  through  close 
quarters  and  wretched  food,  or  the  miseries  of 
tne  forced  and  weary  marches  beneath  a  June 
sun.  We  met  but  little  opposition  from  the 
enemy  except  once,  on  the  occasion  of  fording 
a  river,  where  a  good  many  of  our  fellows^ 
were  shot  down  in  the  water ;  and  the  whole 
army,  having  suffered  no  great  loss,  come  to  a- 
halt  almost  within  shot  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
whose  inhabitants  had  not  been  idle,  and,  as 
we  found  ere  long  to  our  cost,  were  but  too 
well  prepared  for  our  reception.  As  the  city 
was  without  walls,  it  seemed  that  all  we  had 
to  do  was  to  walk  in  and  take  possession. 
The  fifth  of  July  was  appointed  for  this  cere- 
mony, which  most  of  us  expected  would  prove 
a  very  harmless  one,  it  being  pnerally 
imagined  that  the  sight  of  our  imposing  force 
womd  be  sufficient  to  ensure  the  submission 

form  and  musket  mentioned  in  the  text,  hung  in 
the  situation  described  for  many  years.  The 
writer  has  often  handled  them  ;  and  it  was  their 
singular  apparition  in  the  private  apartment  of  a. 
gentleman  of  good  fortune  and  fine  aooomplish* 
ments  which  aroused  the  curiosity  that  was  grat- 
ified by  the  recital  of  the  present  story. 
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of  the  Spaniards.  All  the  aoooimts  which  T 
have  seen  of  this  inglonoas  iovasion  dwell 
upon  one  particular  fact,  to  which  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  failure  of  the  attack  is  to  be 
at^ibuted,  but  which  the  narrators,  from 
Alison  downwards,  have  all  contrived  to  mis- 
represent. The  soldiers,  say  the  historians, 
were  forbidden  to  load  their  pieces.  So  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  this  was  not  the  case ; 
the  pieces  of  the  regiment  into  which  I  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  thrust,  at  least,  were  all 
loaded,  as  I  believe  were  those  of  the  other 
regiments ;  but  jost  a»we  were  ready  to  start, 
the  corporals  were  ordered  round  to  collect 
the  flints  from  each  man's  gun;  this  was 
done,  and  we  were  thus  without  the  means  of 
returning  the  enemy's  fire.  Had  our  pieces 
been  merely  unloaded,  the  fact  would  have 
signified  comparatively  little.  We  were  all 
well  suppliea  with  ammunition,  and  could 
have  charged  our  pieces  in  a  few  seconds.  As 
it  was,  no  sooner  had  we  entered  the  main 
street  than  we  beheld  the  flat  roofs  and  the 
open  windows  of  the  houses  bristling  with 
fire-arms  by  the  thousand  ;  the  roofs  were  not 
high,  and  the  fellows  presented  a  fair  mark, 
but  while  they  poured  out  a  continued  stream 
of  fire  and  shot  upon  us,  we  were  prevented 
from  returning  a  single  bullet.  They  were 
not  slow  in  perceiving  that  it  was  out  of  our 
power  to  reciprocate  their  compliments, 
which  made  them  all  the  more  liberal  of  their 
shot,  and  less  cautious  in  the  bestowal  of  it. 
Besides  the  bullets,  which  fell  like  rain,  every 
now  and  then  came  a  hand-grenade,  from  an 
open  window,  which,  in  bursting,  killed  or 
crippled  a  dozen  of  us ;  while  over  the  heads 
of  the  musketeers  on  the  roofs  came  flying  a 
shower  of  heavy  stones,  firom  which,  though 
we  saw  them  coming,  there  was  not  room  to 
escape.  A  more  horrible  scene  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  imagination  to  conceive.  Pushed 
forward  by  the  masses  firom  behind,  on  we 
'  staggered,  stumbling  over  corpses,  or  floundecr 
ing  amon^  the  wrecks  of  barricades,  which 
those  in  advance  had  been  compelled  to  over- 
throw. I  saw  my  companions  dropping 
around  me  as  the  bullets  whistled  constantly 
past  my  foce,  and  expected  every  moment  to 
find  myself  mortally  wounded  and  trodden 
underfoot  by  my  surviving  comrades.  If  I 
could  have  been  allowed  but  one  fair  shot,  and 
could  have  put  it  into  the  heart  of  the  cow- 
ardly villain  who  had  sent  us  there  to  be  mur- 
dered like  sheep  for  the  sake  of  Spanish  gold, 
I  felt  then  that  I  could  have  died  satisfied. 
Of  my  fellow-passengers  in  the  Lance,  two 
perished  before  my  eyes.  Poor  Malone,  who 
was  boiling  with  rage  at  being  converted  into 
a  mere  target,  got  a  shot  in  the  temples  as  he 
was  imprecating  curses  on  the  scoundrel 
Whitelock,  and  fell  dead  in  my  arms.  So 
fearful  was  the  confusion  resulting  from  the 
terrible  havoc,  that  we  scarcely  flSvanoed  at 


the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  an  hour.  For 
three  horrible  hours  this  infernal  and  un- 
resisted slaughter  continued ;  and  when  we 
arrived,  at  lost,  in  the  great  open  square  near 
the  water,  we  had  left  above  five  hundred  of 
our  brave  fellows  dead  in  the  street ;  had  four 
times  that  number  wounded  upon  our  hands, 
and  had  lost  between  two  and  three  thousand 
prisoners,  who,  for  want  of  the  means  of  resist- 
ance, had  surrendered  to  the  enemy.  You 
may  imagine  what  a  night  I  passed  —  without 
food,  without  the  shelter  of  a  roof,  and  suffer- 
ing firom  a^deep  abraision  caiused  by  an  enor- 
mous stone  which  smote  me  on  the  hip. 

This  was  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of 
my  actual  warfare.  After  all,  I  was  not  £ted 
to  commit  murder,  having  neter  fired  a  single 
shot  against  the  enemy.  The  next  day  I  was 
unable  to  walk  without  asistance.  Osbom, 
who  had  stuck  close  to  me  during  the  whole 
campaign,  got  a  sur^on  to  look  at  my  wound 
and  to  dress  it ;  and  in  the  evening  brought 
me  news  that  the  war  was  terminated  —  that 
General  Whiteliver  had  snapped  Monte  Video, 
Maldonado,  and  everything  else  we  had  on 
the  coast,  for  the  prisoners  he  had  lost  the 
day  before,  and  was  under  an  obligation  to 
^et  back  to  England  as  fiist  as  possible,  to  en- 
joy the  laurels  ne  had  won.  The  same  night 
the  volunteers  were  informed  that  his  majesty 
had  no  further  claim  upon  their  services,  and 
that  those  who  chose  mij^ht  embark  in  a 
schooner  bound  for  Monte  Video,  from  whence 
they  might  repair  at  ondb  to  their  own  ves- 
sels. Our  party,  now  reduced  to  four,  lost 
no  time  in  getting  on  board,  and  after  a  voy- 
age of  three  days,  durins  which  I  gradually 
got  the  better  of  my  ugly  bruise,  I  was  again  on 
board  the  Lance,  not  enriched  with  the  spoils 
of  war,  but  something  comforted  with  the 
conviction  that  the  bloody  fP^me  was  finally 
played  out  in  that  quarter.  The  excitement  I 
had  undergone,  however,  had  an  unfavorable 
effect  upon  my  constitution,  and  threw  me 
into  a  low  fever,  in  which  I  lay  for  several 
days,  sufi&ring  no  pain,  but  such  an  excessive 
degree  of  languor  and  feebleness  as  made  me 
at  times  doubtful  of  the  result.  When  I  re- 
covered, the  British  had  withdrawn  from  the 
coast.    The  Spaniards,   pleased  with    their 

Erowess  and  ita  result,  were  in  excellent 
umor,  and  as  much  disposed  to  trade  as  E 
could  have  wished  them  to  be.  I  found  no 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  ipy  cargo  as  soon  as 
I  was  able  to  attend  to  business ;  and  having ' 
sold  the  whole  at  a  profit  of  nearly  ninety  per 
cent.,  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  on  the  first 
of  August. 

After  our  long  stay  at  the  month  of  the 
Plate  we  were  aU  glad  to  get  away,  and  en* 
joyed  our  run  northward.  We  were  boun(&( 
fi}r  Trinidad,  but  touching  at  Guiana  for  fruit 
and  water,  I  happened  to  hear  of  a  smal^ 
island  estate  which  was  in  the  market,  and» 
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together  with  its  standing  crop  and  working 
gangs  of  slaves,  was  to  be  sold  for  a  consider- 
ation which  appeared  to  me  to  bo  astonish- 
ingly low.  I  snowod  the  printed  announce- 
ment to  Osbom,  who  recommended  me  to 
inspect  it,  at  least,  before  leaving  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  island,  which,  thoagh  it  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  map,  is  not  a  hundred  miles 
from  Paramaribo,  not  bein^  far  from  our  lo- 
cality, I  resolved  upon  paying  it  a  visit.  The 
upshot  was  that,  following  Osbom 's  advice,  I 
purchased  it,  stock  and  crop,  and  slaves  and 
all,  as  it  stood.  Finer  specimens  of  the  human 
beine  than  the  slaves  I  thus  purchased  I  never 
beheld.  It  was  impossible  to  see  them  at 
their  work,  neither  sex  having  more  than  a 
scjuare  foot  of  clothing  about  their  persons, 
without  being  struck  with  admiration.  The 
forms  of  some  of  them,  the  females  especially, 
were  perfect,  and  would  have  furnished  ad- 
mirable models  for  the  sculptor.  The  estate, 
though  not  large,  was  in  tolerable  condition, 
and  the  canes  ready  to  cut,  which  latter  cir- 
cnmstance  was  my  chief  inducement  to  pur- 
chase. Osborn,  whose  experience  as  a  planter 
qualified  him  for  the  task,  undertook  to  real- 
ise the  sugar  with  the  utmost  possible  celerity, 
and  no  sooner  was  the  bargain  concluded  than 
he  set  about  the  woric.  Perhaps  you  are 
blaming  me  in  your  heart  for  becoming  a 
slaveholder ;  but  if  so,  it  is  because  you  are 
reasoning  from  present  data  to  past  events. 
This,  you  must  recollect,  was  more  than  forty 

Sars  ago,  when  the*iniquity  of  slaveholding 
d  hardly  entered  the  imagination  of  the 
commercial  man,  and  when  the  slare-trade 
itoelf  had  not  yet  been  abolished  by  our  gov- 
ernment. 

I  treated  my  slaves  well  while  I  had  them ; 
at  any  rate,  I  made  them  merry  enough.  By 
the  allowance  of  some  liberal  indulgences,  and 
not  by  the  whip,  they  were  urged  to  an  ex- 
tnordinary  activity.  We  kept  going  night 
and  day.  The  canes  were  out,  and  the  suear 
and  molasses  manu&ctured  fiK>m  them  with  a 
rapidity  which  has  been  rarely  equalled*  As 
fiist  as  the  harvest  was  realized  it  was  packed 
in  casks  and  stowed  on  board,  and  the  whole 
«»op,  which  completed  the  lading  of  the  ves- 
m1,  beine  safe  under  Satohes  by  the  third 
week  of  r^ovember,  we  made  all  baste  to  get 
OMBj  before  the  stormy  weather  should  catch 
us.Jmgering  on  the  ooast.  I  made  an  ar- 
nuvgement  with  Osborn  to  remain  and  man- 
Age  the  estate  for  me,  giving  him  an  interest 
in  ^  the  annual  profits.  He  desired  nothins 
4)Atter,  and  conaucted  the  business  so  well, 
that  At  the  end  of  five  years,  during  which  he 
Am&smitted  me  twelve  per  oeut.  upon  the  cap- 
ital I  had  invested,  he  was  in  a  ooodition  to 
purchase  it  himself,  according  to  the  terms 
of  our  eontraot,  at  the  price  wnioh  I  had  paid 
for  it. 
.  0a  ka.ving  the  ooa«t  of  Quiaiia  we  otowded 


all  sail  for  the  north ,^  with  the  view  of  getting 
clear  of  the  hurricane  latitudes  as  speedily  as 
possible.  The  Lance  was  heavily  laden,  but 
oeing  a  stout  vessel  and  a  fast  sailer,  and 
having,  moreover,  a  crew  by  this  time  well 
accustomed  to  handle  her,  I  had  little  appre- 
hension on  account  of  storms.  Still  it  was 
with  yery  difierent  feelings  from  those  with 
which  I  had  embarked  at  Liverpool,  that  I 
now  turned  my  face  towards  England.  The 
events  of  the  last  twelve  months  had  com- 
pletely altered  my  position  and  social  stand- 
ing. I  had  led  home  a  dependant  upon  the 
g(^  opinion  of  others :  I  was  returning  to  it 
as  the  possessor  of  a  substantial  fortune,  and 
could  look  forward  to  a  life  of  ease  and  enjoy- 
ment upon  regaining  my  native  country. 
While  busy  in  the  speculations  which  hud 
led  to  this  fortunate  result,  I  had  not  had 
time  to  indulge  in  the  reveries  to  which  suc- 
cess gives  birth ;  and  even  after  all  was  proe- 
perouuy  concluded,  and  I  was  bounding  home- 
wards with  my  wealth,  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore  I  awoke  to  the  full  consciousness  of  my 
good  fortune.  A  storm  which  we  encoun- 
tered suddenly  off  Guadaloupe,  and  which 
split  the  mainsail  and  sent  some  of  our  spars 
rattling  about  our  ears,  first  brought  me  to 
the  true  sense  of  the  increased  value  of  my 
lifo.^  I  began  to  grow  daily  and  hourly  more 
anxious  about  the  issue  of  our  voyage,  with 
respect  to  which  I  could  but  imagine  that  I 
was  far  more  interested  than  any  other  per- 
son on  board.  We  carried  seven  passengers, 
three  of  them  military  men  returning  in- 
valided to  Europe,  and  the  others  men  of  ousi- 
ness  who  had  oeen  dabbling  with  more  or  less 
success  in  the  late  speculations.  My  anxiety 
and  restlessness  inauced  me,  when  in  the 
latitude  of  Antisna,  to  keep  a  reckoning  of 
my  own,  with  the  assistanoe  of  one  of  the 
passengers,  a  man  of  some  nautical  experi- 
ence. To  this  I  was  the  more  impelled  by 
the  unaccountable  conduct  of  the  captain, 
who,  for  some  cause  or  other,  rarely  showed 
himself  on  deck  after  we  had  been  a  fow  days 
at  sea,  leaving  the  vessel  idmost  entirely  in 
charge  of  the  mate.  It  was  not  until  a  fort- 
night had  elapsed  that  I  made  the  awkward 
discovery  that  the  blockhead  had  been  smitten 
with  the  charms  of  one  of  the  sable  Dulcineas 
belonging  to  my  estate,  and  having  fitted  up 
a  small  store-room  for  her  accommodation, 
had  contrived  to  smuggle  her  on  board,  whore 
she  formed  an  object  of  sufficient  attraction  to 
wean  him  altogether  firom  his  duty.  As  you 
may  imagine,  this  unwelcome  discovery  by  no 
means  abated  my  anxiety.  I  communicated 
the  affidr  in  confidence  to  my  nautical  friend ; 
but  he  advised  me  to  take  no  notice  of  it  at 
present — but  I  observed  that  he  revised  the 
reckonimj^  we  had  kept,  paid  more  attention 
to  it  atterwards,  and  by  acts  of  courtesy 
towards  the  mate,  who  was.  a  pain»>taking  fyU 
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low  and  a  capital  seaman,  secured, bis  favor. 
The  absence  of  the  captain,  however,  operated 
onfavorablj  upon  the  crew.  We  bad  a  great 
deal  of  new  rum  on  board,  and  it  Was  soon 
but  too  evident  that  the  men  had  found  some 
method  of  helping  themselves  to  it. 

One  day  wnen  half  the  crew  were  more 
than  half  drank,  and  Quarrelsomely  frolicsome, 
and  brawling  and  fooling  instead  of  attending 
to  their  duty  —  a  stiff  breeze  blowing,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  gale  —  I  called  a  council  of  the 
passengers,  and  having  stated  the  case  as  it 
stood,  requested  their  advice.  All  that  could 
be  done  was  to  send  for  the  captain,  and 
represent  the  matter  to  him.  He  came,  half- 
intoxicated,  and  to  our  remonstrances  returned 
no  other  reply  than  that  we  were  a  set  of 
fools  for  meadling  with  other  people's  business 
•—  that  he  knew  bis  duty,  and  should  navigate 
bis  vessel  in  his  own  way.  When  he  was 
gone  we  determined  at  any  rate  upon  stopping 
the  supply  of  rum,  and  this,  aided  by  a  bint 
from  the  mate,  we  succeeded  in  doing,  having, 
after  a  diligent  search,  discovered  the  source 
from  which  tho  men  supplied  themselves. 
Things  went  on  a  little  better  after  this  for 
some  time,  though  the  captain  having  shut 
himself  up  with  his  inamorata,  hardly  showed 
bis  face  for  days  together.  We  were  still 
sailing  nearly  north ,  after  a  voyage  of  a  month ; 
but  the  captain,  when  applied  to,  would  not 
alter  the  ship's  course,  ana  stormed  and  raved 
like  a  madman  when  either  the  mate  or  the 
passengers  interfered.  On  we  went  day  after 
day  further  north,  with  a  drunken  captain 
and  an  undisciplined  crew.  I  had  the  horrors. 
It  was  plain  that  unless  we  resorted  to  some 
desperate  measure,  we  should  be  carried  bump 
ashore,  or  wrecked  on  some  sand  or  reef  in 
one  of  the  dark  nights  which  were  now  near 
sixteen  hours  long.  I  never  slept  for  an  hour 
together  day  or  night.  The  weather  was 
dismal  with  frost  and  fog,  and  the  most  horri- 
ble prospect  was  before  us.  At  length  the 
mate  came  to  me  with  a  long  face,^  and  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  unless  we  altered 
our  course  we  should  be  on  the  bank  of  New- 
foundland in  twenty-four  hours  at  the  latest. 
I  immediately  broke  this  news  to  the  passen- 
eers,  who  were  but  too  well  prepared  for  it. 
There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  They  requested 
me  as  agent  for  the  owners,  to  arrest  the  cap- 
tain, and  give  the  command  to  the  mate.    I 


required  first  a  requisition  from  them  to  that 
effect,  siened  by  them  all.  It  was  prepared 
and  completed  in  a  few  minutes  ;  then  arming 
ourselves  with  pistols  and  cutlasses,  we  drag> 
ged  the  drunken  captain  forth  from  bis  den, 
bound  him  hand  and  foot,  locked  him  up  in 
spite  of  his  oaths  and  resistance,  and  putting 
the  ship  about,  steered  for  home  with  a 
tolerably  fair  wind.  The  men  at  first  made  a 
demonstration  in  favor  of  the  captain,  but 
the  resolute  front  we  showed  them,  and  the 
fact,  which  they  knew  well  enough,  that  I 
was  owner  of  the  cargo,  prevented  their  having 
recourse  to  violence.  I  promised  the  mate 
my  interest  with  the  finn  to  secure  him  in 
the  command  he  thus  assumed,  if  he  brought 
the  vessel  safely  into  poft.  He  ployed  the 
captain  admirably,  and  soon  by  a  little  whole- 
some severity  restored  the  discipline  we  bad 
lost.  The  Lajtce  behaved  famously  in  the 
wintry  gales, of  the  Atlantic.  We  made  tbe 
Channel  the  second  week  in  January,  worked 
up  to  the  Downs,  where  we  lay  for  ten  days, 
and  where,  at  his  own  request,  I  put  the  cap- 
tain ashore — and  arrived  at  the  West  India 
Docks  before  the  end  of  the  month. 

My  employers,  though  they  had  no  great 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  expedition, 
which  had  proved  a  sorry  speculation  for  them, 
congratulated  me  upon  my  good  fortune,  ex- 
pressing unfeiened  pleasure  at  my  return. 
They  confirmed  my  appointment  of  the  mate, 
who  subsequently  made  ftiany  prosperous  voy- 
ages in  the  Lance,  As  for  the  captain,  be 
brought  an  action  against  me,  whicn,  so  far 
from  doing  him  any  good,  only  ruined  his 
character  by  publishing  the  circumstances  of 
his  disgrace.  I  gave  the  negro  wench  a  trifle 
to  clothe  her  decently,  and  pnocured  her  a 
place  in  a  gentleman's  family  in  London, 
where  she  turned  out  a  capital  cook,  and  lived 
comfortably.  Now  yon  have  the  history  of  my 
South  Sea  speculation,  which,  though  it  led  me 
through  the  horrors  of  war  and  tempest,  made 
me  independent  of  the  world.  All  the  reward 
I  ever  got  for  my  valor  under  Whitelock,  was 
that  dusty  old  uniform  which  has  so  often  ex- 
cited your  curiosity  —  and  that  musket  which 
has  never  been  fired  since  the  inglorious  5th 
of  July,  1807,  tq  this  hour.  You  see  there  is 
no  flint  in  the  lock — but  if  you  thrust  in  the 
ramrod  you  will  find  the  charge  is  still  in  the 
barrel. 


HOW  TO  WRITS  A  SWEET  POEM. 

BT  LUOT  80PHTHABT. 

Bbad  all  sweet  novels  —  o'er  them  shed  sweet 

tears  — 
Make  love  to  a  sweet  maid  of  tender  years  ; 
Pronounce  all  babies  sweet,  and  like  papa  ; 
When  a  lamb  bleats,  say  't  is  the  sweetest  biia ; 
Admire  all  patoh-work  quilts  with  patterns  sweet, 
Ami  never  smoke,  nor  cheese  nor  onions  eat ; 


Buy  such  sweet  bonnets  for  ymir  sisters,  and 
The  sweetest  trinkets  you  can  find  at  hand  ; 
Say  sweet  things  to  the  ladies — sweetly  smile^ 
And  like  a  sweet  brigand  look  all  the  while ; 
In  sweet  walks  by  sweet  moonlight  tolui  dv 

Ugbt. 
And  such  sweet  poems  as  you  '11  sweetly  write. 
Whose  sweet  expressions  making  sweet  one  sigh, 
Wm  bring  from  sweet  young  girS  the  sweet "  Oh, 

my !"  jyat  JEra 
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MISS  Mcintosh's  letter. 


from  the  N.  T.  OtMerrer. 

MISS  m'intosh'b  LBTTER. 

Ws  have  devoted  several  oolamns  of  our 
paper  this  week  to  a  letter  bj  Miss  Mlntosb 
on  the  Address  of  the  Women  of  England  to 
their  Sisters  of  America  in  relation  to  Sla- 
very. Miss  M.  is  the  well-known  author  of 
numerous  literary  works,  which  have  been 
extensively  read  with  high  approbation  both 
in  England  and  America.  She  is  a  native  of 
Georgia,  and  although  her  home  is  now  in  New 
York,  she  resided  for  more  than  tHirtv  years 
at  the  South,  and  is  intimately  acquainted  in 
the  families  of  many  of  the  most  wealthy  and 
respectable  slaveholders  in  that  section  of  the 
Union. 

Miss  Mcintosh  is  a  descendant  of  the  Scot- 
tish Highlanders,  who  came  over  from  Great 
Britain,  with  General  Oglethorpe,  more  than 
120  years  ago,  to  found  the  colony  of  Georgia. 
They  founded  it,  as  our  readers  well  know, 
on  the  anti->6lavery  principle.  General  Ogle- 
thorpe, with  the  Highlandora  and  German 
Plrotestants,  who  constituted  the  majority  of 
the  first  settlers,  were  firmly  and  unanimously 
opposed,  both  on  political  and  religious 
grounds,  to  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the 
colony.  If  their  plan  had  been  accomplished, 
slavery  in  this  country  would  have  been  lim- 
ited bv  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  on  the  north, 
and  the  Savannah  river  on  the  south  ;  and 
more  than  half  the  territory  now  cultivated 
by  slaves  in  the  United  States  would  have  been 
from  the  beginning  *'  free  soil.  "  Indeed, 
the  whole  would  now  be  '*free  soil;"  for, 
without  cotton-growing  and  sugar-growing 
States  as  markets  for  their  slaves,  slavery 
would  long  ere  this  have  died  a  natural  death 
in  Maryland,- Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

What  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  this 
noble  Anti-Slavery  project  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Georgia!  English  slave-traders,  who 
cared  only  for  their  own  pecuniary  gain,  op- 
erating partly  by  direct  induence  on  the  gov- 
ernment at  home,  and  partly  through  their 
indolent  countrymen  in  the  colony,  the  Lon- 
don paupers  settled  near  Savannah,  succeeded 
in  procuring  the  abolition  of  all  anti-slavery 

.restrictions,  and  these  merchants  then  filled 
the  markets  of  Georgia  with  miserable  heathen 
from  Africa,  the  victims  of  their  avarice  and 
cruelty.  The  Highlanders  and  Germans  per- 
sisted to  the  last  in  their  opposition  to  this 
great  wickedness,  but  in  vain.  The  negroes 
were  admitted,  and,  when  once  admitted,  the 
planters  were  compelled  to  employ  them,  for 
they  oould  get  no  other  laborers. 

The  descendants  of  these  Highlandera  and 
Cfermans  are  now  wealthy  slaveholders,  scat- 
tered over  all  the  countty  between  the  Savan- 

.Hfth  river  and  the  fiurthest  limits  of  Arkansas 


and  Texas.  They  inherit  the  religious  princi- 
ples of  their  fathers.  They  have  the  Bible 
and  love  to  read  it.  They  go  to  that  blessed 
book,  anTl  not  to  Northern  men  or  English- 
men, to  Northern  ladies  or  English  ladies,  to 
learn  their  duties  to  their  slaves.  They  do 
not  find  in  any  part  of  that  book  the  doctrine 
of  the  immediate  abolitionists.  They  find 
there  that  the  slave  is  a  man  and  a  brother ; 
that  God  made  him ;  that  God  loves  him ; 
that  Christ  died  for  him ;  and  that  God  will 
not  bless,  and  Christ  will  not  love,  the  mas- 
ter who  does  not  love  his  slave,  or  the  slave 
who  does  not  love  and  obey  his  master.  With 
this  simple  teaching,  and  withdrawing  them- 
selves, as  the  Aposue  directs,  from  those  who 
teach  othervtise,  they  have  been  laboring  qui- 
etly and  unostentatiously,  amidst  all  the  ai»- 
couragements  caused  by  the  curse  of  sWery 
on  one  side,  and  the  agitations  of  abolition- 
ists on  the  other,  to  establish  schools  and 
churches,  and  to  fit  the  negro  for  the  en- 
joyment  of  all  the  happiness  of  which  he  is 
capable  here  and  hereafter;  and  with  soch 
success,  that  they  and  their  co-laborers  count, 
as  one  of  the  fruits  of  their  toil,  more  than 
300,000  negro  members  of  evangelical  churched 
— a  greater  number,  as  has  been  frequently 
stated,  than  the  aggregate  number  in  all  the 
churches  under  Protestant  missionaries  in  all 
the  countries  of  the  heathen  world. 

Miss  M'Intosh  is  the  fit  representative  of 
that  numerous  band  of  self-appointed  mission* 
aries  under  whose  labors  so  man^  of  these 
poor  negroes  have  become  joyful  disciples  of 
Jesos  Christ.  She  is  the  great-grand-daugh- 
ter of  John  Mooro  M'Intosh,  who  was  the 
leader  of  the  Highlandera  when  they  protested 
in  1738  against  the  introduction  of  slavery 
into  G^rgia ;  and  she  is  a  cousin  of  Mrs. 
Wilson,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  L.  Wilson, 
to  whom  we  referred  in  our  paper  of  the  31st 
ult.,  aa  having  emancipated  hor  slaves,  and 
accompanied  them  with  her  husband  from 
South  Carolina  to  Africa,  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  natives  of  that  dark  land.  Did  the 
ladies  at  Stafil>rd  House  know  that  such 
women  are  produced  in  the  midst  of  American 
slavery  ?  Did  they  know  that  there  is  not  in 
any  country  on  the  earth,  among  the  higher 
clauses,  a  body  of  Christians  mora  distin- 
guished for  generous  self-sacrifice,  and  for  all 
the  noble  graces  of  the  Christian  character, 
than  the  truly  Christian  slave-holdera,  of  the 
Southern  States  in  America  ?  When  they  learn 
this,  those  ladies  will  surely  feel  how  unbe- 
coming it  was  in  them  to  issue  with  so  much 
parade,  an  address,  which  assumes  that  it  is 
necessary  for  English  women  to  teach  tho 
American  people,  and  especially  our  Southern 
TOople,  the  first  principles  of  their  duty  to 
Goa  and  man. 
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LETTSa    ON    THE  ADDRESS    OF    THE 
WOMEN   OF  ENGLAND 

TO  THEIR  SISTERS    OF  AMERICA  IN   RELATION  TO 

SLAVERY. 

BT  HISS   ir.   J.   M'lHTOgH. 

To  the  Editor  of  ike  New  York  Observer : 

Sir  :  —  I  read  a  few  weeks  since  in  your 
valuable  paper,  with  some  paiD,  an  article 
oommenting  on  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  to  the  Editor  of  tiie  London 
Times,  in  which  you  seemed  to  give  an  un- 
qualified approval*  to  the  answers  addressed 
by  some  or  our  countrywomen  to  the  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  and  the  other  ladies  of  Eng- 
land, who  had  appealed  to  their  Christian 
tiympathies.in  behalf  of  the  slave.  I  cannot 
better  evince  my  confidence  in  your  Christian 
magnanimity  than  in  venturing  to  ask  per- 
mission to  avail  myself  of  the  prestige  of  your 
paper  in  presenting  views  diffisring  somewhat, 
It  may  be,  from,  your  own.  Mistaken  and 
injudicious  as  I  consider  the  action  of  these 
ladies  of  England,  in  urging  on  the  women 
of  America  responsibilities  which  it  would 
have  been  fatuity  in  them  to  overlook,  and 
duties  which  it  would  have  been  heathenism 
in  them  to  neglect,  no  less  mistaken  and  in- 
judicious seems  to  me  the  manner  in  which 
that  appeal  has  been  answered.  These  an- 
swers have  proceeded,  I  believe,  from  north- 
em  women  only,  who  might  well  have  held 
themselves  untouched  by  this  controversy. 
The^  could  have  been  dictated  by  no  selfish 
motive,  therefore,  but  solely  by  generous 
sympathy  for  their  southern  sisters  —  a  mo- 
tive which  claims  more  than  indulgence  — 
admiration  and  respect.  In  their  own  cause, 
sir,  I  doubt  not  these  ladies  would  themselves 
have  thought  as  I  do,  that  if  a  reply  was  made 
at  all,  it  would  be  more  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  Christian  gentlewomen  to  make  it 
in  the  spirit  of  that  charity  which  *'  hopeth 
all  things,  belie veth  all  thines,  enduretn  all 
things,"  than,  in  the  proud  vmdictiveness  of 
wounded  self-love,  to  give  back  railing  for 
railing. 

I  have  said  that  the  action  of  the  ladies  of 
England  was  mistaken  ;  yet  it  was  a  mistake 
which  we  can  readily  forgive,  I  think,  when 
we  recollect  the  influence  under  which  it  was 
made.  Genius,  which  might  well  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  triumphs  it  was  capable  of 
achieving  in  a  legitimate  field,  had  Stooped  to 
pander  to  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  by 

*  If  Misa  M.  will  refer  again  to  oar  artiole,  she 
will  peroeire  that  we  could  not  have  given  **  an 
unqualified  approval"  to  those  answers,  for  we 
made  no  allusion  to  any  of  the  answers  ezoept 
one,  and  with  respeot  to  that  one,  we  expressly 
said  that'*  not  having  seen  it  we  know  not  whetiier 
it  merits  the  animadversions  bestowed  upon  it  by 
his  lordship."  — £<i.  Observer. 


clothing  fiction  in  the  garb  of  truth,  and 
teaching  her  to  utter  her  aspersions  in  the 
accents  of  this  daughter  of  the  skies.    Had 
the  power  which  thus  maligned  us  been  the 
product  of  a  foreign  soil,  it  might  have  been 
mistrusted  ;  but  how  could  honorable  women 
believe  that  a  woman  would,  without  provo- 
cation, blacken  with  infamy  the  land  of  her 
birth,  unless  the  dearer  interests  of  truth  had 
forced  her  to  the  painful  task  ?    And  can  we 
wonder  that  if  these  osperaiuns  were  believed, 
all  prudential  considerations  should  have  been 
forgotten  ?    Ought  we  not  rather  to  admire 
the  forbearance  of  these  ladies  of  England, 
supposing  such  belief  to  have  been  theirs,  in 
that  there  escaped  them  not  the  indignant 
utterance  of  horror  and  disgust,  but  the  gentle 
appeal  of  Christian   chanty?     For  my  own 
part,  I  feel  and  acknowledge  my  obligation  to 
them,  for  the  liberality  which  could  still  be- 
lieve  us  not  wholly  dead   to  human  sym- 
pathies, which  could  still  hope  to  rouse  us  to 
the  exercise  of  humanity.      Ui^od  by  this 
obligation,  and  desiring  to  relieve  them  from 
the  pain  which  every  Christian   heart  must 
feel  in  entertaining  condemnatory  opinions  of 
those  holding  like  precious  faith  with  them- 
selves, I  would  say,  *'  Believe  not  that  the  old 
English  nature  has  lost  any  of  its  noble  at- 
tributes in  the  air  of  America.      Here,  as 
with  you,  it  still  hates  oppression  and  sickens 
at  cruelty.    Woman,  here,  has  not  forgotten 
her  office  of  comforter."     I  would  say  to 
them,  **  We   accept  your  sympathy,  noble 
sisters,  and  offer  you  our  own  under  those 
heavy   responsibilities  which  you   too  have 
to  bear.     With   such  responsibilities,  well 
may  you  bless  God  that  you  are  exempted 
from  that  burden  which  your  fathers  laid 
upon  us.    And  yet,"  I  would  add,  **  count  it 
not  heavier  than  it  is ;  think  of  it  not  with 
the  vague  terror  with  which  we  strive  in  vain 
to  grasp  the  proportions  and  struggle  with 
the  power  of  an  oppressive  nightmare ;  but 
look  at  it  rather  with  the  sharpened  faculties, 
and  the  fuller  consciousness,  and  the  quieter 
self-possession  with  which  danger  ever  endows 
a  magnanimous  spirit."    Looking  at  it  thus, 
you  will  see  a  race  of  people  brought  hither, 
not,  as  romance  would  teach,  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  dear  ties  of  home,  from  a  life  of 
fireedom  and  of  simple  pleasures ;  but  from  a 
condition  the  bwest  to  which  humanity  could 
sink  —  nay,  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
brutes,  only  as  the  semblance  of  the  human 
form  excited  a  deeper  disgust,  by  its  sugges- 
tion of  contrast.    This  people  you  woula  sea 
now  wearing  in  their  features  more  of  the 
aspect  of  humanity,  and  exhibiting  in  their 
habits  far  more  of  the  decencies  of  life.    Yon 
would  see  them  dwelling  in  homes,  poor  in- 
deed, but  not  wholly  comfortless,  surrounded 
oflen  by  families  whom  they  love,  and  with 
whom  they  live  and  die.      Yet  more,  yon 
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would  find  that  the  mbral  sentiment  has  been 
awakened  in  their  souls,  that  they  feel  them- 
seWes  accountable  to  the  Great  Father  of  all, 
and  that  they  whose  fathers  trembled  at  the 
Fetich  and  adored  the  Devil,  now  bow  at  the 
name  of  Christ,  and  adore  the  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth  with  a  simplicity,  and  an  earnest- 
ness of  faith,  which  no  philosophy  can  teach. 

We  claim  not  that  we  or  our  lathers  have 
done  for  them  all  that  we  ought — we  ac- 
knowledge that  more,  far  more  might  and 
should  have  been  done  ;  but  this  is  something 
not  wholly  without  value,  and  this,  God  in 
His  providence  bath  wrought  for  them  —  and 
this  and  more  —  more  which  a  few  favored 
ones  have  gained  —  they  ore  now  bearing 
back  to  throw  a  little  li^ht  on  their  native 
Africa,  still  sitting  in  darkness  and  in  the 
shadow  of  death. 

But  you  reproach  us,  sisters  —  gently,  very 
gently,  I  acknowledge  —  still  you  reproach  us 
that  they  cannot  read  for  themselves  the  word 
of  life  —  nay,  that  we  submit  to  laws  which 
have  forbidden  us  to  give  them  this  inestima- 
ble power  —  and  we  cannot  den  v  it ;  but  let 
us  look  well  at  this  too,  and  perchance  it  may 
appear  less  black  a  wrong  in  us  than  at  first 
it  seems. 

Many  years  o^  a  faint  light  appeared  in 
the  dark  sky  whichhad  hitherto oversliadowed 
this  devoted  race  —  a  light  which  we  hoped 
would  prove  the  dawn  ot  a  quick-rising  and 
brilliant  day.  An  influence  silent,  irresisti- 
ble, coming  like  the  wind  of  heaven  we  knew 
not  whence,  stirred  many  hearts  and  awak- 
ened many  noble  minds  at  the  south  to  the 
great  work  of  the  south,  the  work  which  it  has 
jet  to  do  —  the  instruction  and  fuller  evaneel- 
ization  of  those  whom  God  has  committea  to 
their  keeping.  Suddenly,  plantation  schools 
were  established  for  children  and  adults,  and 
plantation  chapels  erected  where  instruction 
ishould  be  given  better  adapted  to  their  un- 
tutored minds  than  the  church  services  on 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  depend. 
You,  noble  ladies,  who  know  how  slowly  the 
wisest  reforms  win  general  consent  even  in 
enlightened  England,  will  readily  understand 
how  much  difficulty  the  pioneers  in  this  noble 
work  had  to  encounter;  but  they  went  on 
undismayed,  and  God  seemed  to  be  with 
them.  He  was  with  them,  for  the  good  seed 
then  sown  has  never  been  wholly  uprooted ;  — 
but,  alas !  the  enemy  was  active  too,  and 
sowed  tares  with  the  wheat. 

While  slowly,  but  surely,  the  strongest 
prejudices  were  giving  way  before  the  quiet 
out  steady  onset  of  truth,  at  the  south  -^in 
the  northern  part  of  our  land  there  arose  an 
association  of^men,  to  whom  I  will  allude  no 
fiirther  than  to  say  that,  by  publishing  works 
of  the  most  inflammatory  character,  address- 
ing the  planters  of  the  south  with  the  bitterest 
denunciation,  and  colling  on  their  slaves  to 


tree  themselves  from  their  tyranny,  eren 
though  they  should  do  it  by  the  infliction  of 
horrors  on  which  I  will  not  dwell ;  and  by 
sending  these  publications  to  those  by  whom 
they  supposed  their  contents  would  be  com- 
municated to  the  slaves,  they  deeply  injured 
the  cause  they  sought  to  serve.  The  pam- 
phlets were  sent  to  free  blacks  in  the  city  of 
Savannah,  preachers  of  the  gospel  of  peace. 
Deeply  shocked  themselves  at  their  contents, 
they  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  the  city 
council,  by  which  they  were  forwarded  to  the 
state  legislature  then  holding  its  annual  ses- 
sion. The  result  was  the  law  forbidding,  on 
penalty  of  a  heavy  fine  and  imprisonment, 
that  the  blacks  be  taught  to  read  or  write  — 
an  unwise  law  as  we  believe,  but  scarcely 
unnatural  under  these  circumstances. 

The  true  friends  of  the  slave  were  grieved 
but  not  despairing,  cost  down  but  not  de- 
stroyed. The  law,  which  they  felt  themselves 
bound  to  obey,  mode  the  task  of  enlightening 
the  darkenedi  minds  around  them  far  more 
difficult,  but  still  by  no  means  impracticable. 
To  teach  the  slaves  to  read,  and  place  Bibles 
in  their  hands  would  have  been  an  easy  thing 
compared  with  becoming  themselves  the  media 
through  which  all  acquaintance  with  that- 
sacrea  word  must  bo  obtained.  But  they 
shrank  not  from  this  difficult  task.  '^  Men  of 
thought,  and  men  of  action,*'  women  of  culti- 
vation and  refinement,  who  were  fitted  to 
enjoy  and  to  adorn  society,  re-modelled  their 
plans  of  life,  feeling  that  whatever  else  was 
neglected,  this  must  be  done.  From  the 
schools,  which  were  still  continued,  some  of 
the  books  that  had  been  in  use  vanished,  but 
the  Bible  remained,  and  so  interesting  did 
the  viva  voce  lessons  become  that  we  doubt 
whether  many  of  the  pupils  were  conscious 
of  the  change  in  the  mode  of  teaching.  Tliis 
change  was  not  the  greatest  evil  resulting 
from  the  apprehension  in  which  the  law  had 
originated.  The  influence  which  the  friends 
of  the  slave  were  acquiring  over  public  senti- 
ment, the  waking  up  of  dormant  consciences 
under  the  silent  rebuke  of  their  example,  was 
checked.  People  cried,  **  See  the  emci  of  in- 
novation !'*  ana  returned  contentedly  to  their 
long  sleep. 

I  may  not  hope,  in  the  short  spooe  of  such 
an  article  as  this,  to  convey  any  just  jdea  of 
the  persevering  efibrts  for  the  odyancement 
of  the  slave  made  by  this  devoted  band  of 
Christian  men  and  women  at  the  south.  They 
have  borne  obloquy  and  contempt  from  men 
because  they  would  not  set  aU  human  law  at 
defiance,  or  yield  the  judgments  formed  on  the 
sure  basis  of  experience  to  the  wild  sohemss 
of  the  theorist.  For  this  obloquy  and  oodt 
tempt,  OS  far  as  it  regarded  themselves  only* 
they  have  oared  little.  It  was  a  light  thing 
to  them  to  be  judged  of  man*siudgment.  On 
the  panoply  of  the  Christian  hero;  the  shafts 
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of  ridicule,  and  the  heavier  blows  of  bate  &I1 
alike  harmless.  But  that  which  was  of  little 
importance  to  them  personally,  has  been  felt 
fia  a  grievous  ill  for  its  influence  on  the  cause 
to  which  thej  had  devoted  themselves.  Every 
unjust  accusation,  every  bitter  and  insulting 
word  uttered  against  the  south,  in  England, 
or  in  the  Northern  United  States,  has  tended 
to  harden  the  hearts  they  were  seeking  to 
soften,  and  to  add  to  the  prejudices  which 
present  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  attain* 
luent  of  their  heart's  desire  and  prayer  -^  the 
elevation  and  gradual  emancipation  of  the 
•lave. 

Think  not  that  I  have  exaggerated  the  in- 
terest or  the  action  of  the  south  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  have,  indeed,  not  told  you  the  half. 
Were  it  not  my  design  to  confine  myself 
strictly  to  the  subjects  of  your  letter,  I  could 
prove  to  you  by  well-authenticated  statistics 
that  the  south,  in  proportion  to  its  wealth  and 
population,  has  given  more,  and  done  more 
for  the  cause  of  African  emancipation  than 
England  and  the  Northern  United  States 
combined.  And  against  the  examples  of  in- 
dividual debasement  and  cruelty,  so  industri- 
ously sought  out  by  our  enemies,  I  might  set 
examples  of  such  self-devotion  as  would  com- 
pel the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  castyonr 
own  noble  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson  into  the 
shade.  I  could  show  you  delicately-nurtured 
and  accomplished  women  and  men  of  education, 
who  have  not  only  liberated  their  slaves,  and 
sent  them  at  their  own  expense  to  Africa,  but, 
having  thus  given  to  the  good  cause  all  they 
had,  have  added   to  that  gift  themselves  — 

iaving  accompanied  their  people,  shared  their 
angers,  and  labored  now  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  as  African  missionaries. 

But  I  turn  to  another  and  not  less  interest- 
ing subject,  against  which  you  have  expressed 
yourself  with  faithful,  and  I  am  ready  to 
believe  not  unchristian  rebuke  —  the  relation 
of  marriage  among  the  slaves,  and  the  little 
regard  which  their  family  ties  obtain  among 
those  who  are  the  rulers  of  their  earthly 
destinies.  For  the  slight  consideration  which 
the  slaves  themselves  attach  to  the  sacred 
relation  of  marriage,  I  can  only  say  that  they 
are  in  this  little,  if  any,  worse  than  the 
ignorant  in  even  your  own  favored  land.  To 
multiply  proof  of  this  from  your  own  police 
reports  would  be  easy,  if  it  were  not  uselessly 
occupying  both  your  time  and  mine.  One  in- 
stance is  placed  before  me  even  as  I  write,  to 
which  I  refer,  not  because  of  its  greater  appo- 
siteness  to  my  purpose,  but  simply  because  it 
Is  at  hand,  i  derive  it  from  a  well-known 
American  Magazine  —  Littell's  Living  Age  — 
into  which  it  was  copied  from  an  Ei^lish 
paper  —  the  Stamford  Mercury.  It  purports 
to  be  a  report  of  a  trial,  occurring  before 
magistrates  in  Birmingham,  of  a  man  for  an 
assault  upon  his  wife.    The  miserable  woman 


testifies  that  her  husband  does  not  live  with 
her,  having  ^* leased*^  himself  to  another 
woman  —  Fuse  the  language  of  the  report. 
Further  investigation  ensues  and  a  lease,  of 
this,  I  trust,  singular  character,  is  actually 
introduced  into  court  and  sworn  to  as  having 
been  drawn  up  by  a  lawyer  whose  name  is 
given,  and  who,  it  is  asserted  received  for  it 
a  fee  of  1/.  155. 

But  surely  it  needs  neither  repeated  exam- 
ples nor  elaborate  argument  to  prove  that  even 
m  a  far  more  refined  condition  than  that  of 
the  plantation  slave,  the  influence  of  Christian 
principle  is  needed  to  make  marriage  what 
Uod  intended  it  should  be. 

But  you  accuse  us — woe  to  us  if  you 
accuse  us  justly! — of  having  fostered  this 
disregard  in  the  slave  by  showing  little  re- 
spect ourselves  to  his  family  ties.  We  have 
been  represented  to  the  world  as  tearing  with- 
out remorse  the  wife  from  the  husband,  the 
mother  from  the  child.  This  has  been  so 
oflten  asserted — it  has  gone  forth  to  the  world 
endorsed  by  names  so  fair  and  so  generally 
reliable — that  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  be  be- 
lieved when  we  afl^m  that  such  cruelty  would 
be  met  by  as  fierce  an  indignation,  as  unmiti- 
gated an  abhorrence,  in  the  Southern  United 
btates  as  in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  that  the 
scenes  depicted  in  the  well- woven  fiction, 
which  has  not  only  aroused  the  sympathy  and 
excited  the  compassion  of  'thousands,  but  has 
given  impulse  to  a  course  of  action  that 
threatens  to  excite  national  resentment,  sun- 
der national  amity,  and  thus,  it  may  be,  to 
change  the  political  aspects  of  the  world,  if 
they  have  ever  occurred,  are  but  the  few  and 
rare  exceptions  in  the  history  of  slavery  here 
—  proofs  of  individual,  not  of  national  guilt. 

As  I  think  of  the  unheeding  ears  and  the 
nnbelieving  hearts  I  am  addressing,  I  am  ready 
to  throw  aside  my  pen,  and  to  sit  down,  as 
most  of  my  countrymen  and  countrywomen 
seem  disposed  to  do,  in  sullen  or  naughty 

Quietude.  But  this  is  not  the  spirit  of  the 
Ihristian,  not  the  spirit  in  which  X  commenced 
this  reply ;  and,  difficult  as  it  is,  I  will  with 
God's  help  speak  the  truth,  and  speak  it  in 
love,  even  though  conscious  that  I  speak  it  to 
those  who  are  not  likely  to  credit  my  asser- 
tions. 

First,  then,  after  an  acquaintance  of  more 
than  thirty  years  with  slavery  as  it  exists  ia 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  I  can  solemnly 
aver  that  I  naver  saw  that  monster —  a  slave* 
trader  —  never  heard  him  named  but  with 
abhoirenee,  and  do  not  believe  that  any 
sotfthem  gentleman  could  be  driven  by  nece»* 
sity  or  tempted  by  gain  to  have  dealings  witli 
one  in  his  own  person. 

Next,  I  aver  that  slaves  are  not  regaided 
as  mere  articles  of  merchandise,  valued  only 
at  the  number  of  dollars  and  oents  they  may 
bring.    Sympathy,  kindness  is  felt  for  them, 
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and  as  a  general  thing,  their  owners  will  resist 
any  temptation  and  submit  to  much  privation 
before  they  will  permit  them  to  pass  into 
other  hands  ;  and  when  this  becomes  a  neces- 
sity, it  is  not  to  the  slave-trader  they  resort. 
A  good  slave  —  by  which  I  mean  one  who 
bears  a  good  moral  character  —  will  readily 
find  a  purchaser  less  to  be  dreaded,  and  with 
a  purchaser  chosen  by  the  slave  himself,  the 
muster  will  generally  deal  on  more  accommo- 
dating terms  than  with  any  other.  So  de- 
cided is  public  sentiment  at  the  south  on  this 
subject,  that  I  do  honestly  believe  even  a  cruel 
nature  would  be^held  in  check  by  it,  and  that 
no  man  could  there  remain  the  associate  of 
gentlemen  who  was  known  to  have  sold  a  slave 
of  good  character  to  a  slave-trader.  Slaves  of 
incorrigibly  bad  character,  who,  if  they  were 
free  Englishmen,  would  probably  find  their 
way  to  Norfolk  Island,  are  sent  instead  to  the 
auction  stand,  and  sold  to  the  higheat  bidder, 
be  he  slave-trader  or  not.  There  are  occasions 
indeed  when,  under  the  strong  hand  of  the 
law,  whole  plantations  are  disposed  of  At 
}nce,yet  even  then  family  ties  are  respected, 
%nd  he  who  would  purchase  a  strong  man  or 
skilful  artisan  must  often  consent  to  take  with 
jim  a  feeble  wife  and  helpless  children. 

I  am  reminded  that  I  am  opposed,  in  the 
statements  I  have  here  made,  not  only  by  the 
power  of  genius  and  the  sensibilities  it  has 
aroused,  but  that,  even  while  I  \tTite,  a  vol- 
ume is  on  its  way  across  the  Atlantic  which 
will  give  to  the  impressions  thus  created, 
•*  confirmation  strong  as  proof  of  Holy  Writ." 
To  this,  I  can  only  answer,  that  I  have  spoken 
truth,  and  that  truth  will  abide,  let  falsehood 
oppose  it  OS  she  may. 

That  over  an  area  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  square  miles  occupied  by  millions  of  in- 
habitants, through  the  duration  of  more  than  a 
century,  instances  have  occurred  of  oppressive 
and  cruel  abuse  of  a  power  limited  only  by 
public  sentiment  and  the  laws  of  God  as  inter- 
preted by  His  voice  within  the  soul  of  man, 
will  surprise  no  one.  To  suppose  that  there 
bad  not  been  such  instances  of  abuse,  would 
be  to  suppose  human  nature  in  America  had 
attained  an  exaltation  undreamed  of  in  any 
other  land.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
fairness  of  that  mind  which  could  make  these 
instances,  that  are  but  the  exceptions,  the 
rule.  As  truthful  would  it  be  to  represent 
the  earth  as  one  vast  desert,  with  here  and 
there  a  green  spot  to  break  its  desolation — as 
truthful  to  represent  life  in  the  city  where  I 
now  write  as  passing  under  one  dark  reigq  of 
terror,  hate  and  murder  stalking  through  her 
streets  unchecked,  because  the  police  reports 
of  the  last  week  have  conveyed  to  us  direful 
details  of  fatal  brawls  and  assassination  — as 
trathfui  would  it  be  to  say  that  the  mothers  of 


England  are  a  race  of  heartless  savages  be- 
cause on  some,  even  in  that  glorious  land,  life 
has  pressed  so  heavily — basso  crushed  out 
heart  and  hope  —  so  darkened  reason  and 
deadened  sensibility,  that  they  have  taken  tb« 
lives  of  their  own  children  to  avoid  the  cost  of 
their  nurture,  or  to  gain  the  small  sum  allowed 
for  their  funeral  expenses. 

Sisters!  the  world  —  the  whole  world — 
England  and  America,  as  well  as  India  and 
Africa,  are  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty. 
God  has  gifted  us  with  capacities  of  sym- 
pathy, bv  whose  gracious  influence  we  may 
inspire  the  colder  reason  and  move  the  stronger 
arm  of  man  in  the  cause  of  the  world's  redemp- 
tion from  sin  and  sorrow  —  the  world's  res- 
toration to  more  than  Eden^s  joys.  But,  if  wa 
would  have  our  champions  successful,  the 
weapons  with  which  we  arm  them  must  be 
wrought  by  Truth  and  pointed  by  Love. 

Sisters  of  England !  let  us  close  our  oars  to 
every  voice  which  would  introduce  hatred  and 
unholy  rivalry  into  our  hearts.  We  have 
*'  on€  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God 
and  father  of  all,  who  is  above  all  and  through 
all,  and  in  us  all,''  whether  we  dwell  in  the 
simple  homes  of  republican  America  or  in  th« 
banmial  halls  of  England.  Let  us  each,  in 
our  own  land  and  our  own  sphere,  labor  to 
teach  the  ignorant,  to  comfort  the  sdrrowing, 
to  reclaim  the  vicious  —  in  whatever  condition 
we  find  them.  Leaving  to  man  —  proclaimed, 
at  the  first,  by  Heaven,  lord  of  this  lower 
world  —  the  fiishioning  of  the  external  forma 
of  social  and  political  life  —  let  it  be  our  un- 
obtrusive, but  not  less  important  task  to  imbue 
those  forms  with  the  spirit  of  peace  and  love 
and  joy  in  tlie  Holy  Ghost.  Once  instinct 
with  this  blessed  Spirit,  all  forms  shall  expand 
into  grace  and  beauty  and  that  glorious  (zee- 
dom  **  wherewith  Christ  makoth  free." 

Such,  in  spirit.  Rev.  Sir,  would  I  have  had 
the  reply  of  American  Women  to  those  noble 
Ladies  of  England  who  appealed  to  them  with 
earnest  and,  as  I  truly  believe,  conscientious, 
though,  as  I  also  believe,  mistaken  conviction 
of  duty.  Such  a  reply,  since  other  and  abler 
voices  are  silent,  I  would  even  now,  with  your 
permission,  make  to  them,  through  your 
widely  read  and  much  valued  paper  ;  with  the 
hope  that  it  may  suggest,  at  least  in  my  own 
land,  more  kindly  and  Christian  thoughts 
than  have  lately  prevailed  on  this  subject. 
<  Should  I  send  this  paper  to  you  anonymously; 
I  fear  that  it  may  fiiil  to  secure  your  attention, 
or,  should  it  do  so,  that  the  public  may  suppoee 
the  writer  unwilling  to  endorse  her  own  at- 
sertions.  I  therefore  subscribe  myself,  Rer. 
Sir,  ^ 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

M.  I.  McbrrosB. 
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Memoirs,  Journal,  and  Correspondence  of 
Thomas  Moore,  Third  and  Fourth  Volumes. 
Longman  and  Co. 

Six  years  of  the  Journal,  1819-1825,  from 
the  fortieth  to  the  forty-sixth  of  Moore's  life, 
are  comprised  in  these  volumes.  What  we 
have  to  say  of  the  varring  light  they  throw  on 
the  career  and  the  character  of  the  poet,  we 
reserve  for  another  occasion.  Some  specimens 
of  the  entertaining  gossip  which  forms  the 
bulk  of  their  contents  we  at  once  present  to 
^he  reader. 

Lord  John  to-day  mentioned  that  Sydney  Smith 
told  him  he  had  hod  an  intention  once  of  writing 
a  book  of  maxims,  but  never  g^t  Airther  than  the 
following  :  "  That  generally  towards  the  age  of 
forty  women  get  tired  of  being  virtuous  and  men 
of  facing  honest.'* 

Took  ice  with  Lord  John  at  Racchesi's  after- 
wards. Voltaire  listening  to  an  author,  who 
was  reading  to  him  his  comedy,  and  said,  Ici  le 
Chevalier  tit,  exclaimed,  //  est  bien  heureux  ! 

Met  at  the  post-office  an  old  acquaintance, 
0*Hagarty,  who  was  an  emigrant  in  Dublin,  and 
taught  the  harp.  I  rememli^r  Stevenson  saying 
(when  0*Uagarty  declared  he  had  no  other  re- 
source but  this,  or  else  staying  in  France  to  be 
guillotined),  **  £gnd,  it  was  iZad  or  harp  with 
you  ;"  a  phrase  used  in  tossing  iip  a  halfpenny  in 
Dublin. 

De  Souza's  story  of  the  violent  patriot  de- 
claiming against  tyranny,  and  saying  that  the 
people  ought  to  rise  with  one  voice  and  cry  out 
Viv€  la  Liberie  !  at  the  same  time  whispering 
the  last  word  hlm8elf ;  as  if  he  feared  the  very 
walls  would  hear  him. 

Bushe  told  of  B.,  the  Bishop  of  (T  forget  what), 
saying  after  his  fourth  bottle  (striking  his  head 
in  a  fit  of  maudlin  piety),  "  I  have  been  a  great 
sinner  ;  but  I  love  my  Redeemer.'*  This  bishop 
is  one  of  thoppposers  of  the  Catholic  claims  ;  so 

is  F !    Godly  ecclesiastics  !  pity  their  church 

should  be  in  danger  ! 

A  good  thing  in  a  letter  I  have  had  from  Te- 
(rart,  that  the  queen  has  said  she  never  committed 
adultery  but  once,  and  that  was  with  Mrs.  Fitz^ 
herbert's  husband. 

It  was  mentioned  that  Luttrell  said  Jately, 
with  respect  to  the  disaffection  imputed  to  the 
army  in  England,  **  Gad,  sir,  when  the  extin- 
guisher takes  fire,  it  *s  an  awkward  business." 

Lord  John  mentioned  of  the  late  Lord  Lans- 
downe  (who  was  remarkable  for  the  sententious 
and  speech-like  pomposity  of  his  conversation), 

that,  m  giving  his  opinion  one  day  of  Lord , 

he  said,  **  I  have  a  high  opinion  of  his  lordship's 
eharaoter  ;  so  remarkable  do  I  think  him  for  the 
pure  and  unbending  integrity  of  his  principles, 
that  I  look  upon  it  as  impossible  he  should  ever 
be  guilty  of  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  line 
of  rectitude,  unless  it  were  most  damnably  well 
worth  his  while." 

Lord  John  mentioned  an  old  physician  (  I  be- 


lieve) of  the  old  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  called 
Ingerhouz,  who  when  he  was  told  that  old  Fred- 
erick of  Prussia  was  dead,  asked  anxiously,  *'  Are 
yon  very  sure  dat  he  is  dead  ?"  **  Quite  sure." 
"  On  vhat  authority  ?"  "  Saw  it  in  the  papers." 
•*  You  are  very,  very  sure  ?"  ••  Perfectly  so." 
'*  Veil,  now  he  is  really  dead,  I  vill  say  he  vas 
de  greatest. tyrant  dat  ever  existed." 

Sheridan  (Charles)  told  me  that  his  fhther, 
being  a  good  deal  plagued  by  an  old  maiden 
relation  of  his  always  going  out  to  walk  with 
him,  said  one  day  that  the  weather  was  bad  and 
rainy  ;  to  which  the  old  lady  answered,  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  had  cleared  up.  **  Yes,"  says 
Sheridan,  *'  it  has  cleared  up  enough  for  one^ 
but  not  for  tioo."  He  mentioned  too,  that  Tom 
Stepney  supposed  algebra  to  be  a  learned  lan- 
guage, and  referred  to  his  father  to  know  whether 
it  was  not  so,  who  said  certainly  '*  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Algebra. "  "By  what  people  was  it  spoken  ? ' ' 
*'  By  the  Algebrians,  to-  be  sure,"  said  Sheri- 
dan. 

Kenny  told  a  story  of  one  Jim  Welsh,  who 
said,  *'  kot  me,  if  I  don't  take  a  trip  to  France  ; 
and  rot  me,  if  I  don't  begin  immediately  to  learn 
the  language."  He  got  a  grammar,  dictionary, 
and  master  ;  and  after  three  months'  study 
thought  himself  qualified  to  undertake  the  jour- 
ney. Just  before  he  set  out  Duruset  came  up  to 
him  one  day,  and  said,  Eh  bien,  Mont,  Welth, 
comment  vous  portez-vous  ?  Jim  stared,  looked 
bothered,  turned  his  eyes  to  the  right  and  left, 
and  at  last  exclaimed,  "  Now  rot  me,  if  I  han't 
forgot  what  that  is." 

Talking  with  Luttrell  of  religion  before  dinner, 
he  mentioned  somebody  having  said,  upon  being 
asked  what  religion  he  was,  **  Me  ?  I  am  of  the 
religion  of  all  sensible  men."  **  And  what  is 
that  ?"     **  Oh  !  sensible  men  never  tell." 

Wellesley  mentioned  an  anecdote  to  show  the 
insincerity  of  George  III.  that  in  giving  the  rib- 
bon to  Lord  Wellesley  (after  having  done  all  he 
could,  as  Lord  W.  well  knew,  to  avoid  giving 
it  to  him),  he  said,  *'  I  recollect,  my  lord,  having 
thought,  when  I  saw  you  as  a  boy  at  Eton,  that 
I  should  one  day  have  to  bestow  this  distinction 
upon  you."  Lord  R.  told  a  good  thing  about 
Su*  £.  Nagle's  coming  to  our  present  king  when 
the  news  of  Bonaparte's  death  had  just  arrived, 
and  saying,  "  I  have  the  pleasure  to  tell  your 
majesty  that  your  bitterest  enemy  is  dead." 
**  No !  is  she,  by  Gad  ?"  said  the  king. 

Lord  Holland  told  before  dinner,  (a  propos  of 
something),  of  a  man  who  professed  to  have 
studied  '*  Euclid"  all  through,  and  upon  some 
one  saying  to  him,  **  Well,  solve  me  that  prob- 
lem," answered,  **0h,  I  never  looked  at  the 
cuts  I" 

Lord  John  told  us  that  Bobus  Smith  one  dav» 
in  conversation  with  Talleyrand,  having  brought 
in  somehow  the  beauty  of  his  mother,  T.  siSd» 
C*etoit  done  voire  pere  qui  n*etoil  pas  bien. 

Smith  mentioned  a  conundrum  upon  Falstaff ; 
**  My  first  is  a  dropper,  my  second  a  propper, 
and  my  third  a  whapper." 

Lord  L.  mentioned  the  conclusion  of  a  letter 
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from  a  Dutch  commercial  house  as  follows :  — 
**  Sugars  are  fAlliug  more  and  more  every  day  ; 
Dot  so  the  respect  and  esteem  with  which  we  are, 
&c.,  &c." 

In  talking  of  ghost  stories,  Lord  L.  told  of  a 
party  who  were  occupied  in  the  same  sort  of  con- 
versation ;  and  there  was  one  tall,  pale-looking 
woman  of  the  party,  who  listened  and  said  noth- 
ing ;  but  upon  one  of  the  company  turning  to  her 
and  asking  whether  she  did  not  believe  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  a  ghost,  she  answered,  Si  j*y 
croU  7  oui  et  mime  je  le  iuu ;  and  instantly 
vanished. 

Rossini  did  not  come  till  near  three.  Brought 
with  him  Plaoci,  Curioni,  and  Cocchi ;  Mercer 
came  afterwards  ;  and  we  joined  in  the  choruses 
of  the  "  Semiramide."  Rossini,  a  fat,  natural,  jol- 
ly-looking person,  with  a  sort  of  vague  archness  in 
his  eye,  but  nothing  further.  His  mastery  over 
the  pianoforte  is  miraculous. 

At  breakfast  Jekyll  told  of  some  one  remark- 
ing on  the  inaccuracy  of  the  inscription  on  Lord 
Kenyon*8  tomb.  Mora  janua  vita  ;  upon  which 
Lord  Ellenborough  said,  **  Don*t  you  know  that 
that  was  by  Kenyon*s  express  desire,  as  he  left 
it  in  his  will,  that  they  should  not  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  a  diphthong  ?** 

Mentioned  that  on  some  one  saying  to  Peel, 
about  Lawrence*s  picture  of  Croker,  "  You  can 
see  the  very  quiver  of  his  lips  ;**  "  Yes,**  said 
Peel,  "  and  the  arrow  coming  out  of  it.*'  Croker 
himself  was  telling  this  to  one  of  his  countryipen, 
who  answered,  **  He  meant  Arrah  coming  out  of 
it.*' 


From  the  Spectator,  lOih  Aprfl. 

POSTHUMOUS  SUPREMACY  OF  ROME, 

^  RoifE  at  present  enjoys  the  most  of  such 
living  existence  as  remains  to  her,  not  oq  the 
Seven  Hills,  but  under  the  immediate  shade 
of  the  French  and  Austrian  emperors  ;  and 
where  she  is  protected,  there  she  makes  her 
influence  felt  as  an  indignity  and  a  danger. 
Through  a  section  of  the  French  clergy,  the 
Pope  hatf^eifected  a  considerable  stride  in 
establishing;  absolute  spiritual  authority  in 
France.  Ilis  pioneers  prepared  the  way. 
One  of  those  semi-cleriool  personages  anknovi^n 
to  the  Protestant  Church  of  England,  an 
Abb^,  named  Gaume,  raised  a  controversy  on 
the  subject  of  education ;  he  endeavored  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  the  classic  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  in  public  schools,  and  to  sub- 
■titute  the  Fathers,  contending  chat  the 
dassios  are  profane  and  indecent,  the  fathers 
trustworthy  as  authorities  on  subjects  of 
antiquity.  This  was  a  direct  attempt  to 
bring  up  the  youth  of  France  in  an  absolute 
spiritual  slavery  unknown  to  the  middle 
ages ;  since  those  times  were  too  rough  for 
the  people  to  be  grasped  so  completely  as  they 
migb  t  be  now  that  they  are  tamed.  The  Abbi£ 
Gaumo  was  supported  by  the   Univcrs,  on 


Ultramontane  journal  of  Paris,  which  set 
itself  up  as  the  censor  of  the  moderate  party 
in  the  Church.  The  Archbishop  of  Faro 
forbade  the  reading  of  the  journal  to  his 
clergy  and  their  flocks  ;  the  editor,  M.  Yeiiil- 
lot,  appealed  to  the  Pope  ;  the  Pope  with  all 
the  indirectness  of  circumlocution  insinuates 
a  rebuke  at  the  archbishop  ;  and  the  prelate 
retracts.  The  letter  of  the  pontiff  lauds  the 
protecting  care  of  his  **  dear  son  in  Jesus, 
Napoleon  Emperor  of  the  French  ;'*  recom- 
mends '*  the  excellent  works  of  the  Holy 
Fathers,  and  of  the  most  celebrated  heatiien 
writers  after  they  have  been  carefully  expur- 
gated;*' and  inculcates  as  the  paramount 
duty  '*  fidelity  to  the  Holy  See,  ana  most  per- 
fect obedience  to  all  that  it  teaches,  estab- 
lishes, and  decrees."  Here  we  see  the  true 
object  nakedly  exposed.  Attacks  on  the 
mythology  of  the  Pagans  have  often  come 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  —  attacks 
which  sometimes  covered  a  taste  to  luxuriate 
in  that  fanciful  region ;  and  many  **  pcrsua^ 
siouQ"  besides  the  Romanist  might  hesitate 
to  instruct  youth  throush  the  epistles  of 
Horace  or  the  satires  of  Catullus,  liowever 
polished ;  but  the  object  here  is  positive,  not 
negative  —  to  make  the  Fathers  tne  standard 
of  literature,  the  guard  against  advancing 
science,  the  patterns  of  ecclesiastical  ab- 
solutism. 

The  Pope  expects  to  be  more  absolute  in 
France  than  he  can  be  in  Italy,  or  even  in 
Rome.  It  is  true  that  he  holds  down  his 
subjects,  forbidding  to  them  almost  every  act 
of  the  life  of  a  free  people  ;  but  he  does  not 
do  so  by  his  spiritual  authority  over  their  own 
will ;  it  is  the  bayonets  of  France  that  uphold 
him  over  his  people  on  the  West  Italian 
shore,  those  of  Austria  on  the  Fastem  shore. 
He  has  officially  declared  to  the  Austrian 
minister,  that  if  he  were  left  by^  the  foreign 
troops  in  Rome,  he  could  not  sustain  himself 
a  day  against  the  hatred  and  revolt  of  his 
subjects.  There  cannot  then  be  amongst 
than  much  belief  in  his  infallibility.  And  il 
is  well  known  that  throughout  Italy  the 
educated  classes,  who  do  not  make  a  trading 
profession  of  subserviency  to  powers  that  be, 
aise  rapidly  becoming  more  and  more  inde- 
pendent of  Rome.  But  Austria  uses  the 
Romish  priesthood  to  teach  the  Lombard 
catechism,  which  tells  the  young  ItiUian  thai 
he  holds  his  property  from  the  emperor,  to 
whom  he  owes  obedience  like  that  rendered  lo 
God.  Austria,  therefore,  who  can  be  Ghibe- 
line  when  it  suits  her,  is  Queiph  in  Lombardj, 
Guelph  in  her  assaults  on  Sardinia.  Louia 
Napoleon  also  has  used  the  clergy  of  Rome  to 
eet  up  those  theatrical  displays  whieh  haT« 
done  so  much  to  throw  over  his  ill-gottea 

S)wer  the  gloss  of  a  spurious  authenticity. 
e  may  use  them  still  to  teach  obedience  M 
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bimself,  and  also  to  the  Pope,  if  it  must  be  so. 
For  the  holy  father  knows  nis  power  abroad, 
and  makes  terms  now,  with  a  wiU  of  his  own. 
If  Louis  Napoleon  supports  him  with  bay- 
onets, he  reciprocates  the  support  with  mis- 
sab ;  if  France  holds  down  the  oody  of  Rome, 
Rome  holds  down  the  mind  of  Fninoe ;  and 
Pius  the  Ninth,  accounting  himself  ac- 
quitted, declines  to  throw  into  the  bargain 
tne  coronation  that  Louis  Napoleon  asks  at  his 
hands. 

For  us  in  this  country,  who  are  even  now 
struggling  with  the  last  remains  of  the  diffi- 
culty to  secure  civil  instruction  independently 
of  ecclesiastical  control,  the  view  of  the  onposito 
extremity  of  the  struggle  is  useful.  On  the 
Continent,  Popery  is  gaining  ground  exactly 
as  Absolutism  advances ;  Protestantism  in 
like  manner  fields  by  whole  states — Huneary 
fallen,  Belgium  tottoring,  fVance  herself  no 
longer  neutral.  It  would,  however,  be  greatly 
to  misconstrue  this  spectacle  if  we  were  to 
derive  from  it  no  more  than  the  impulse  to 
engage  in  an  anti-Popery  agitation.  If  you 
seek  to  meet  Popery  doctrinally  and  spiritu- 
ally, you  can  only  do  so  by  rivalling  its  own 
despotic  measures  —  by  forbidding  it  to  preach 
or  to  think  after  its  own  fashion  and  dictating 
another;  by  destroying,  in  short,  that  very 
freedom  of  the  atmosphere  in  whioh  senuroe 
Popery  cannot  survive.  In  thorough  freedom 
Popery  becomes  absolutely  harmless  —  like  a 
mephitic  gas  in  a  high  wind.  In  the  United 
States,  Popery  cannot  maintain  even  the 
nominal  statistics  of  its  hereditary  popula- 
tion. In  no  tabulated  statement  of  the  relig- 
ious denominations  in  the  Americaa  Union 
shall  you  find  any  numbers  equivalent  to  the 
indubitable  heirs  in  blood  of  the  Catholic  im- 
migrants. The  prieste  of  Ireland  well  know 
that  fact,  and  hence  their  dread  of  emigra- 
tion. Their  flocks  might  become  wealthier 
across  the  Atlantic,  but  Peter's  penoe  are  not 
a  staple  of  Americaa  produce.  But  how  is 
it  that  this  tremendous  miritoal  engine  be- 
comes powerless  on  the  other  aide  of  the  sea  ? 
-« Because  in  the  great  repoblio  there  is 
absolute  freedom  for  all  secte,  and  possession 
of  temporal  authority  fbr  none.  It  is  that 
privation  of  temporal  power  whioh  leaves  the 
ecclesiastic  without  power  to  coerce.  This  is 
felt  even  in  Italy,  where  Sardinia  has  been  en- 
deavoring to  establish  a  gradual  Protestantbm 
by  with£awing  civil  authority  fh>m  ecclesi- 
astics ;  but,  wanting  Protestant  support,  Sar- 
dinia has  yielded  under  the  threate  oy  which 
Austria  backed  the  Pope.  If  civil  power  be 
leH  in  ecolesiastioal  htuids,  it  wiU  still  be  an 
object  towards  which  Rome  would  work  by 
systcnnatio  encroachmeiite.  Siie  has  almost 
regained  in  France  what  she  is  trying  to 
re^n  in  En^and ;  her  chances  of  success 
bewg  exactly  m  proportion  to  the  restricted 
■tate  of  opinion  and  edaoftHoii; 


From  Household  Words. 
JANE  MAHELAND. 
A  TALK. 

It  needs  not  beauty  to  adorn  the  face, 
Nor  flexile  limbs  to  give  the  motions  grace. 
As  from  the  shapeless  block  Apollo  broke 
And  glovred  with  lovelier  life  at  every  stroke, 
So  glows  with  freshening  charms  the  homeliest 

mud. 
When  warm  afibction  plies  the  sculptor's  trade. 

When  young  Jane  Morkland  came  to  teach  our 

Bohool 
The  village  children  loved  her  gentle  rule  ; 
So  mild  the  mistress  learning  won  the  child. 
And  hardest  words  grew  easy  when  she  smiled. 
But  not  all  smiles  ;  the  teacher  knew  to  frown 
And  keep  disorder  by  a  whisper  down  ; 
Heavy   her    brows   when   idlers   mocked    her 

reign, 
And,  half  by  chance,  her  hand  would  touch  the 

cane ; 
So  ermined  judges  thrill  the  crowd  with  awe 
By  useless  mace,  and  sword  they  never  draw. 

Our  curate — white  his  hair  and  jrarm  his  heart. 

By  merit  fitted  for  a  loftier  part. 

But  pleased  and  happy  'mid  the  flock  he  tends, 

Unmarked  by  bishops  —  rich  in  humbler  friends, 

Our  curate  ne'er  grew  tired  of  lauding  Jane, 

And  soared  at  onoe  to  Ciceronian  strain  : 

*'  Since  first,"  he  says,  '*  to  teach  our  school  she 

came 
I  scarce  believe  the  village  is  the  same  ; 
A  neatness  how  pervades  our  cottage  rooms  ; 
Our  cottage  walls  are  sweet  with  summer  blooms  ; 
I  find  a  bm>k  on  every  toble  spread. 
Where  mom  and  eve  the  word  of  God  is  read  ; 
Neat  prints — the  fhiit  of  gathered  pence  — 

bestow 
Befinement  never  dreamt  of  long  ago  ; 
The  sehool-boys  sweep  the  rood  before  the  door. 
The  weather's  self  seems  better  than  of  yore  ; 
And  then,  in  all  she  does  she 's  so  sineere, 
'T  is  pitf  she 's  so  very  plain,  my  dear." 

Yes  ;  Jane  was  plain  ;  in  truth,  I  've  often  heard 
A  stranger  paint  her  by  a  harsher  word. 
For  cearse  she  was  in  feature,  dull  her  eyes. 
Her  gait  ungainly  and  enlarged  her  sire  ; 
Yet  ne'er  came  child  of  Bve  bereft  of  all 
The  clMurms,  Eve 's  only  dowiy  since  the  fiill ; 
Some  link  remains  by  which  the  bond  we  trace 
Between  the  loveliest  and  the  plainest  fi^e. 
Some  one  expression  that,  with  instant  thrill. 
Tells  us  the  ugliest  is  a  woman  still ; 
White  teeth  had  Jane,  and  lips  that  well  exprest 
Each  thouji^i  fear,  Reeling  of  her  gentle  breast 

« 

One  night,  when  vKnds  that  had  been  loud  all 

day 
Beneath  the  troubled  moonlight  died  away. 
And  left'the  trees  unmoved,  while  overhead 
Large  jagged  clouds  o'er  all  the  blue  were  spread; 
Swiftly  across  the  sky  their  squadrons  passed 
As  if  for  safety  flying  from  the  blast ; 
You  seemed  to  hear  the  tempest  as  it  smpt 
Though  -sound  was  none,  and  calm  the  villagt 

dept. 
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To  Jane's  bw  casement  came  a  stealthy  tread  : 
A  voice  was  heard.    *'  Are  70a  .still  up  ?**  it 

said. 
Jane  laid  the  iron  down.    "  Who 's  here  so  late  ? 
What»  Widow  Snow  !    Come  in." 

'*  I  may  not  wait — 
The  moon  is  hid  ;  a  piping  gost  I  hear 
That  shows  too  well  a  storm  is  drawing  near  ; 
The  boats  are  all  returned,  save  only  one, 
And  that —  oh,  Jane  1  I  tremble  for  my  son  ; 
Heedless  and  bold  he  is,  nor  used  to  guide 
The  boat  in  darkness  to  our  jetty's  side.** 
Jane  heard  the  widow  and  no  word  she  spoke  ; 
But  struck  the  lanthom's  light  and  pinned  her 

cloak  ; 
«  *T  is  a  wild  night ;  I  hear  the  sea,*'  she  said. 
And  swiftly  to  the  shore  the  way  she  led. 

A  dreadful  scene  !    With  unresisted  sway 
Wave  rushed  on  wave,  as  howling  for  their  prey. 
And  dashing  from  their  heads  the  blinding  spray. 
High  0  'er  the  pier  they  swept  as  if  in  pride. 
And  fell  in  thunder  on  the  leaward  side  ; 
Then,  as  in  wrath,  they  struck  the  rocks,  and 

tore 
Deep  fikrrows  in  the  sand  and  shook  the  shore. 
*'  Can  you  see  nothing,  Jane .'"  the  widow  cried. 
*'  There  is  no  boat  in  motion  far  or  wide  ; 
There 's  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  tall  crest 
Of  the  land  breakers  ;  blackness  hides  the  rest 
Stop  !  there  was  something  dark,  a  moment  seen. 
Now  sunk  in  the  deep  trough,  the  seas  between  ; 
Again  !  it  is  a  boat !    Heaven  help  the  crew ! 
Through  all  this  coil  I  heard  a  wild  halloo. 
Go,  dearest  widow  !  to  the  bay  bek>w. 

Hold  forth  the  lanthom,  it  thdr  course  will 

show  ; 
If  they  hold  on  there  may  be  safety  yet. 
See  —  see  —  they  come —  oh  God  1  the  boat 's 

upset" 
Loud  screamed  the  widow  and  the   lanthom 

shook; 
With  steadier  fingers  Jane  the  burden  took  ; 
And  raised  it  high  in  air  its  light  to  show. 
And,  anxious  hoping,  waved  it  to  and  fro. 
On  a  long  shoreward  swell  that  rushed  in  might 
From  the  black,  weltering  distance  into  light 
An  upturned  keel  she  sees  ;  with  hideous  roar 
The  wave  repulsed  ejects  it  on  the  shore  : 
And  on  the  fragments,  drenched,  insensate,  cold, 
Two  human  forms  still  keep  their  deadly  hold. 
The  lanthom's  light  their  features  gave  to  Tiew, 
But  Hope  expired  to  mark  their  pallid  hue. 
Prone  lay  the  widow  on  that  &tal  sand. 
Her  dead  hand  dosed  upon  her  son's  drnd  hand. 

Within  a  garden  from  our  street  withdrawn. 
With  twenty  feet  in  front  by  way  of  lawn,  • 
Our  Doctor's  house — three-storied,  roofed  with 

slate -T> 
Retired,  yet  public,  keeps  manorial  state, 
A  gabled  stable  helps  its  airs  of  pride. 
The  surgery  window  decks  the  other  side. 
Thither  hied  Jane  ;  in  language  clear  though 

£l8t 

Summoned   his    aid,    and   shoreward  quickly 


knocked  at  some  doors,  her  tale  of  grief  displayed. 
And  half  the  village  rose  to  give  her  aid. 

John  Dire,  the  roughest,  kindest  man  alive. 
Was  sixty  years,  and  owned  to  forty-five  ; 
A  navy  surgeon,  thirty  years  afloat. 
The  anchor  button  still  adorned  his  coat ; 
M.  D.  his  rank,  but  little  squared  his  rules 
With  tedious  lessons  learned  in  musty  schools  ; 
Sharp  and  decisive  was  his  word  ;  his  hand 
Had  knife,  pill,  bolus  ever  at  command  ; 
His  language  rough,  adorned  with  words  so 

queer 
That  even  our  curate  sometimes  smiled  to  hear  ; 
Storm-beat  his  cheeks,  as  if  his  days  had  past 
Howling  defiance  iq  the  northern  blast. 
Yet  warm  his  feelings,  though  his  words  uncouth, 
Unchilled  by  age  and  generous  as  in  youth. 

Meantime  the  crowd  had  gathered  on  the  strand. 
And  round  the  three  the  mourning  neighbors 

stand. 
'*  Is  there  no  hope  ?"  said  Jane,  and  felt  the  skin 
Of  the  drowned  youth.      **  Yes !   yet  there  *t 

warmth  within. 
Fly  for  a  bUinket ;  still  my  parlor  fire 
Bums  clear  and  bright ;  but  here  comes  Doctor 

Dire." 
Back  drew  the  crowd.    With  careful  hand  he 

pressed  '# 

The  boatman's  wrist,  and  felt  within  his  breast  ; 
Jane  drew  the  widow  o£f,  who  sbwly  woke. 
And  while  the  leech  was  silent,  no  one  spoke. 
To  see  the  other  sufferer  next  he  went. 
And  uttered  various  grunts  that  spoke  content. 
*'  Bill  Bosford  has  no  ioaUry  death  to  dread. 
Give  him  some  grog  and  put  the  dog  to  bed. 
Unsling  the  main-eail  of  tnat  boat ;  with  care 
Lay  Sm>w  within  — "  and  then,  with  threatening 

air. 
He  bade  the  crewd  go  —  but  I  can't  say  where. 
Jane  hurried  homeward,  stirred  the  fire,  and 

spread 
Before  its  blaie  her  choicest  feather  bed. 
When  footsteps  sounded  at  her  garden  gate 
She  oped  the  door,  and  in  was  borne  the  weight. 
Oh  !  stranj^  the  ease  that  use  and  skill  supply  ! 
'Neath  Dire's  quick  hand  all  difficulties  fly  ; 
Soon  on  the  cheek  a  languid  color  glows. 
Slow  beats  the  pulse  ;  the  eyelids  half  unclose  ; 
With  many  a  muttered  oath — which  Heaven 

forgive!  — 
The  doctor  swears  at  last  the  boy  will  live. 
Puts  to  his  lips  a  flask ;  and,  with  a  strain, 
Snow  lifts  his  eves  and  gazes  first  on  Jane. 
"Let the  dog  lie,"  says  Dire;  *<here  let  him 

lie  ; 
If  you  disturb  the  scoundrel's  rest  he  '11  die." 
Then  sat  he  down,  and  to  the  listening  few 
Who  close  and  closer  reund  his  arm-chair  drew. 
Told  he  such  tales,  as  filled  them  with  affright. 
Of  all  his  doings  after  Algier's  fight ; 
The  bones  he  sawed,  the  wounds  he  stanched, 

the  gore 
That  filled  the  oookpit-boards  a  foot  or  more  ; 
Such  were  the  sights  on  bourd  the  BossenUfte.* 

*  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  medioal  pronunoia- 
tionofthe  «  Baoentattr." 
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Then  changed  the  theme  ;  and  next  the  sargeon  i 

told 
Of  ten  feet  water  settling  in  the  hold  ; 
The  store-room  swampt,  while  water-logged  they 

lay. 
And  starving  watched  the  sunset  day  by  day, 
Till  on  the  fourth,  just  when  the  lots  they  threw 
That  doomed  the  doctor's  self  to  feed  the  crew, 
A  sail  drew  near,  that  food  and  safety  bore. 
They  watched  the  ship,  that  soon  lm*ched  wholly 

o'er ; 
Such  the  sad  ending  of  the  Bossentore  ! 
Delighted  listeners  looked  on  him  with  dread. 
As  if  whole  histories  in  his  &ce  they  read — 
So  rough,  so  weather*beat,  so  gnarled  and  old. 
More  wild  and  awful  than  the  tales  he  told. 
Snow  lay  asleep  ;  above  his  breath  he  bends. 
Then  turns  —  with  words  uneourteous  —  to  his 

friends. 
Bids  them  go  home  ;  but  speaks  with  honor  due 
To  watchful  Jane,  and  tells  her  what  to  do. 
Then,  muttering  many  curses,  for  display 
Goes  homeward,  shivering  timbers  all  the  way. 
His  are  no  cursc^  ;  even    our  priest  declares 
Th^  *re  but  a  topsy-turvey  kind  of  prayers  ; 
A  sort  of  enmity  that  fires  no  lead. 
But  TGlleys  on  its  starving  foes — with  bread. 

Jane  and  the  widow  watched  the  youth's  repose. 
And  helped  him  home  when  earliest  mom  arose. 
His  was  the  farm  that  close  and  sheltered  lay 
'Neath  the  tall  Downs  that  guard  our  tiny  bay  ; 
A  rock-strewn  farm,  with  many  a  deep  ravine, 
Where  babbling  runlets  run  their  course  unseen, 
Till  'tween  split  rocks  they  sparkle  into  day. 
Or  roar  in  jets  and  noiseless  glide  away. 
Humble  the  home  where  Widow  Snow  abode. 
But  picturesque  and  lovely  from  the  road  ; 
For  climbing  creeper  hid  the  mouldering  wall. 
And  clustered  roses  made  amends  for  all ; 
A  leasehold  &rm,  with  such  a  term  to  run. 
It  might  outlast,  she  said,  her  grandson's  son. 
By  ftivorite  names  each  little  field  was  known. 
And  save  in  name  the  fields  were  all  her  own  ; 
And  scarce  more  pride  can  fill  an  emperor's 

breast. 
When  countless  armies  march  at  his  behest. 
Than  filled  poor  Widow  Snow  when  she  surveyed 
Her  twelve  fat  cows  beneath  the  elm-trees'  shade. 
But  pride  —  unblest  with  riches — is  a  snare ; 
And  many  a  grief  had  Widow  Snow  to  bear. 
A  farmer  she  ;  a.  pew  at  ohnroh  her  own  ; 
Yet  ne*er  aspired  to  silk  or  satin  gown. 
While  tradesmen's  wives,  even  nursemaids  out 

of  place,  • 

Rustled  in  silk  and  veiled  themselTes  in  laoe. 
But  pride  had  heavier  falls  ;  for,  as  he  grew. 
The  hopes  she  cherished  in  her  son  were  few. 
Loving  to  her  he  was  ;  but  idle,  wild —  • 

He  tirad  of  home,  and  revelled  while  she  toiled  ; 
He  scorned  the  land  that  filled  her  heart  with 

pride, 
But  cast  his  net ;  the  tireless  ore  he  plied. 
Mixed  with  the  common  crew,  half-shared  a  boat. 
And  ne'er  was  happy  saving  when  afloat. 

A  change  oame  o'er  his  lifb  since  that  dread  hoar 
When  harsh  experience  showed  the  tempest's 
power. 

I 


No  more  he  sought  his  comrades  on  the  shore. 
Nor  scorned  the  home  that  had  been  dull  before. 
When  Jane  walked  up  at  evenings  there  was  he. 
Kind  host,  to  hand  her  countless  cups  of  tea. 
To  press  the  muffin  while  it  yet  was  warm. 
And  all  the  rural  dainties  of  the  farm  ; 
Nor  this  alone,  but  books  he  tried  to  read  ; 
If  dark  the  sense  Jane  helped  him  at  his  need. 
A  slate  he  bought,  and  toiled  with  many  a  fret. 
Through  sums,  and  weights,  and  measures  dry 

and  wet 
The  mud  still  aided  when  a  puzzler  came. 
And  joy  at  her  assistance  drowned  the  shame. 
Once  said  his  mother,  "  What  a  girl  is  Jane  ! 
How  good  her  heart !    Alas,  that  she 's  so  plain  ! *  * 
John  oped  his  eyes  as  if  he  scarcely  heara 
Or  strove  to  attain  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
**  Plain  ?"  he  exclaimed  ;  **  I  know  not  what  you 

mean, 
A  smile  like  hers  no  mortal  man  has  seen." 
**  Have  you  e'er  told  her  so  ?"  the  mother  said. 
**  What  right  have  I,  stained  name  and  empty 

head. 
To  speak  to  such  a  scholar  as  Miss  Jane  ?" 
The  son  replied.    **  Indeed,  I  'm  not  so  vain." 

That  night  Jane  sought  the  fiirm  when  school 

was  done ; 
The  mother  archly  smiled,  and  blushed  the  son. 
When  first  they  saw  her  at  the  Whitcfield  stile. 
Said  Widow  Snow,  <*  Just  tell  her  of  her  smile." 
But  silent  sat  the  youth  the  evening  through. 
And  never  hours  before  so  swiftly  flew. 
When  Jane  rose  up  to  take  her  homeward  way, 
**  John,"  said  the  mother,  **  has  a  word  to  say  ; 
He  *11  see  you  through  the  yard  and  past  the  stile; 
He  wants  to  tell  you,  Jane,  about  your  smile." 
No  smile  had 'Jane  ;  so  well  her  face  she  knew. 
How  many  its  defects,  its  charms  how  few. 
She  i^lt  offence  ;  her  voice  grew  sharp  and  clear : 
**  I  did  not  fancy  John  was  so  severe." 
Quickly  she  went ;  abashed  the  young  man  stood. 
And  could  n't  have  o'erta'en  her  if  he  would. 

A  week  passed  on ;  John  Snow  was  nowhere 

found. 
They  searched  the  village,  tried  each  nook  of 

ground. 
A  herd  had  seen  him  take  the  upland  track. 
With  stick  in  hand  and  bundle  on  his  back  ; 
But  none  had  heard  him  tell  his  journey's  end. 
Nor  on  what  day  his  coming  to  attend. 
Poor  Widow  Snow  was  all  o'ercome  with  grief. 
But  Jane  came  up  once  more  and  brought  re» 

lief; 
Whispered  her  hopes  that  he  would  soon  return : 
**  The  post  will  bring  a  letter — cease  to  mourn  ; 
Perhaps  our  curate  knows — I  '11  go  inquire — 
Perhaps  he  told  his  plans  to  Doctor  Dire. 
I  '11  ask  him,  too  ;  rest  happy."    So  she  went. 
And  left  the  widow  wretched  but  content. 

Our  curate  and  the  dootor — generous  twain  — 
Walked  up  to  aid  the  comfortings  of  Jane. 
"  An  idle  fireak,"  our  mild-eyed  curate  cried  ; 
**  He  staid  away  three  days  last  Whitsuntide." 
"  He 's  a  changed  man  since  then,"  said  Widow 

Snow, 
<'  And  hates  the  Whitsun  ales  andall  their  show." 
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**  I  think  —  Heayen  bless  him  !**  thus  the  leech 

began,  * 

'*  He 's  caught  at  last  some  little  spark  of  man. 
No  molly-c^dle  now  with  bulls  and  cows, 
And  such  live  lumber  pressiug  down  his  bows. 
But"  —  here  his  eyes  were  mentioned — **  he 's 

now  bore 
An  A.  B.  seaman  in  a  ship  of  war  ; 
Some  fighting  dragon  like  the  Bossentore. 
God  save  the  Queen  !   if  that  would  get  him 

free"  — 
He  cracked  his  hand  —  "  he  'd  not  get  that  from 


me. 


ft 


Qmall  comfort  this  ;  but,  when  some  days  went 

by. 

A  broken  slate  the  widow  chanced  to  spy, 
And  on  the  fragment  this  short  line  appears, 
*'  Tell  Jane  she  *s  not  to  many  for  three  years." 
Harsh  pangs  on  this  through  Jane  a  minute 

passed, 
**  The  man  !"  she  said,  '*  he  mocks  me  to  the 

kst !" 
But,  in  long  nights  of  talk  with  Widow  Snow, 
And  tears  that  did  not  fail  at  times  to  flow. 
She  learned  what  thoughts  his  bashfuhiefls  con- 
fined ; 
And  strange,  sweet  fancies  filled  her  wondering 

mind  ; 
Content  and  pleasure  gave  each  action  grace, 
And  fixed  their  own  calm  beauty  in  her  face. 
So  sunshine,  when  it  warms  neglected  ground. 
Calls  flower-seeds  forth  and  scatters  perf^e 
round. 

One  wintry  night,  when  scarce  two  years  were 

gone. 
The  two  sad  mourners  sat  and  talked  of  John. 
The  glimmering  fire  sent  forth  a  cheery  light. 
And — all  without  a  cause — their  hopes  grew 

bright 
'*  I  feel  as  if  some  happiness  were  near," 
The  widow  said,  and  wiped  the  unconscious  tear. 
Jane  smiled  to  hear.    But  sudden,  from  the  sea, 
A  gun  was  heard.    <*  What  can  the  signal  be  ?" 
They  looked  across  the  bay  —  but  nothing  saw. 
A  flash  again  !  far  o£f —  and  then.  With  awe. 
They  watched  the  coming  sound,  they  heard  its 

roar  — 
And  lights  grew  frequent  on  the  startled  shore. 
A  third  report  came  booming  o*er  the  tide : 
"They  want  a  boat,"    the  saddened   mother 

sighed ; 
**  If  John  were  here  !"  dear  memories  awoke. 
One  thought  possessing  both,  though  neither 

spoke. 

A  heayy  footstep  sounded  at  the  door. 
The  handle  turned,  and  who  stood  on  the  floor  ? 
Toil-worn  he  seemed,  like  common  sailor'  drest. 
Blue  jacket,  shining  hat,  and  hairy  vest ; 
Across  his  neck  two  wooden  boxes  hung. 
These  at  his  feet  with  heavy  sound  he  flung. 
**  Tou  do  not  know  me,  mother  ?"  —  Yes,  the  tone 
Of  the  loved  voice  revealed  him  all  her  own  ; 
And  in  his  arms  she  lay  ! — but  still  his  eye 
Was  fixed  on  Jane  who  sat  in  silence  by. 
She  helped  the  widow  on  a  chair  to  place, 
And  both  sat  gaxing  in  the  stranger's  &06. 


He  went  to  Jane,  he  took  her  willing  hand  ; 
'*  For  you,"  he  said,  **  my  lifers  great  change  I 

planned. 
Crossed  the  wide  seas  —  a  man  before  the  mast  — 
And,  armed  and  eager,  to  the  gold  world  past. 
There  week  by  week  I  added  to  my  store. 
Heaped  grains  on  grains  till  I  required  no  more. 
And  here  I  'm  landed  on  my  native  shore." 
Then  with  a  kick  he  showed  the  boxes'  weight  — 
*'  Five  hundred  ounces  is  my  golden  freight  , 
Enough,"  he  cried,  "  to  crown  my  best  design. 
Oh,  Jane  !  oh,  mother  !  what  a  bliss  is  mine  !" 


What  wonders  quickly  on  the  fiirm  we  see  ! 
Three  hundred  pounds  turned  leasehold  into  fee' — 
Some  wise  repairs  made  every  fence  complete  ; 
The  cottage  walls  grew  clean,  the  chambers  neat. 
And  when  our  doctor  gave  the  bride  away  — 
Rough  were  his  words  that  hailed  the  wedding- 
day — 
Our  curate,  Jane's  meek  virtues  pondering  o'er. 
Quite  changed  his  taste  and  thought  her  plain  no 

more.  * 

*'  A  maid  so  good  must  make  a  charming  wife, 
A  Tery  pretty  girl,  too,  on  my  life  ?" 


I  WAIT  FOR  THEE  ! 

Tbk  heftfth  is  swept — the  fire  is  bright. 

The  kettle  sings  for  tea  ; 
The  ctoth  is  spread  —  the  lamp  is  light. 
And  white  cakes  smoke  in  napkins  white, 
■  And  now  I  wait  for  thee. 

Come,  come,  love,  home,  thy  task  is  done  ; 

The  clock  ticks  list'ningly  ; 
The  blinds  are  shut,  the  curtain  down. 
The  warm  chair  to  the  fireside  drawn. 

The  boy  is  on  my  knee. 

Come  home,  love,  come  ;  his  deep,  (bnd  eye 

Looks  round  him  wistfully. 
And  when  the  whispering  winds  go  by. 
As  if  thy  welcome  step  were  nigh. 

He  crows  exultingly. 

In  Tain  —he  finds  the  welcome  vain. 
And  turns  his  glance  on  mine. 

So  earnestly,  that  yet  again 

His  fornuunto  my  heart  I  strain, 
Thai  jj^ance  is  so  like  thine. 

Thy  task  is  done  —  we  miss  thee  hei«, 

Where'er  thy  footsteps  roam. 
No  heart  will  spend  such  kindly  cheer. 
No  beating  heart,  no  listening  ear. 

Like  those  who  wait  thee  home. 

Ah,  now  along  the  crisp  walk  fast 

That  well-known  step  doth  come  ; 
The  bolt  is  drawn,  the  gate  is  past,  i 
The  babe  is  wild  with  joy  at  last— 
A  thousand  welcomes  home  !    *' 
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From  Punch. 


RAP-RASCALISM. 


*'  Thb  WiTCB  OP  Endor  Superseded  Every 
Eyeninq*'  will  probably  very  soon  be  the 
heading  of  the  newspaper  advertisements  put 
forth  by  the  <<  Spiritual  Rapiers."  The  fol- 
lowing cool  announcement  of  regular  necro- 
mancy —  or  imposture  —  appeared  last  week : 

SPIRITUAL  MANIFESTATIONS  AND  COM- 
MUNICATIONS from  departed  friends,  which 
so  much  gratify  serious  and  enlightened  minds, 
are  exemplified  daily  from  10  to  12,  and  from  1 
to  5  o'clock,  by  the  American  Medium,  Mrs.  R., 
at,  &o.,-&c. 

There  does,  to  be  sure,  seem  to  be  some- 
thing peculiarly  shocking  in  practising  on 
feelings  relative  to  departed  friends ;  but  as 
the  "  serious  and  enlightened  minds*'  that 
are  so  much  gratified  by  such  sordid  imposi- 
tion are  brainless  dopes,  their  sensibilities 
are  the  least  likely  to  be  outraged  by  the 
heartless  hoax. 

The  Americans  appear  to  have  such  a  pas- 
sion for  territory,  that,  having  licked  all  fea- 
ture, as  the^  conceive,  they  now  want  to  an- 
nex the  spiritual  world  also.  In  this  scheme 
of  aggrandizement,  however,  they  have  com- 
petitors ;  for,  consulting  English  prejudices 
rather  than  English  grammar,  a  wizard  has 
issued  the  notification  subjoined :  — 

SPIRIT  MANIFESTATIONS.  —  Mr.  Hardinob 
and  Enoush  Medhtm  will  give  Spiritual  Se- 
ances every  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  deline- 
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ating  the  truth  and  use  of  these  wonderful  com- 
munications. Most  interesting,  instructive,  and 
useful  impressions  are  written  out  by  the  Medium 
while  subjected  to  the  influence  of  Spirits. 

Whiskey,  rum,  gin,  brand v,  or  hollandt? 

Those  who  wish  to  see  a  female  under  the 
influence  of  spirits  have  a  peculiar  taste ;  but 
if  they  must  indulso  it,  they  had  better  perr 
ambniate  the  neigbDorhood  of  Seven  Dials  on 
a  Saturday  night,  than  go  and  pay  their 
money  to  see  that  which,  if  worth  seeing,  is 
worth  no  more,  and  may  be  seen  gratis  in  any 
disreputable  part  of  tovm. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  those  who 
consult  the  Spirit  Rappers  do  not,  for  the 
most  part,  do  so  in  the  nope  of  detecting  the 
trick,  out  with  **  serious"  if  not  *<  enlightened 
minds,"  impressed  with  a  belief  in  their  pro- 
fessions. For  the  gratification  of  minds  thus 
serious  and  enlightened,  we  may  expect,  as 
above  hinted,  to  have,  in  a  little  time,  per- 
formances and  exhibitions  of  real  sorcery  and 
genuine  witchcraft  openly  advertised  amongst 
the  public  amusements  ;  and  perhaps  a  theatre 
will  be  established  whereat  an  actual  Zamiel 
will  come  on  in  Der  FreischtUz;  apparitions 
of  authentic  fie;ids  will  ascend  in  Macbeth,  and 
Dr.  Faustns  will  positively  raise  the  devil. 


Supernatural  Amusement. — Spirit-Rapping 
is  Performed  yVlghtly  at  the  Pig-and-  Whistle 
Harmonic  Meeting,  after  each  of  the  Songs  and 
Glees,  by  Persons  under  the  Influence  of 
SpiriU  !  ! 
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Spirit-Rappivo.  —  Gents  knocking  at  the  dif- 
ferent doors  OS  they  go  home  Iste  at  night 


A  GENUimB  Stock.  — We  have  all  of  us  heard 
of  a  "  Son  of  a  Gun/'  but  the  "  Son  of  a  Pistol" 
must  be  a  new  branoh  of  the  ftmily  tree  from 
which  the  stocks  of  fire-arms  are  descended  ;  and 
7et»  tracing  the  pedigree  of  one  of  Colt*s  re- 
vclvers,  it  stands  (and,  if  seed  be,  fires)  to  rea- 
soo  that  a  genuine  Colt  must  be  the  son  of  a 
Aorse-pistoL 


Xbbib  THuvas  ▲  Womah  cannot  do.  — To  pass 
a  -bonnet-shop  without  stopping  —  to  see  a  hA\)y 
irithout  kissing  it — and  to  admire  a  piece  of  lace 
without  inquiring  '*  how  much  it  was  per  yard  ?"' 


WHAT  THE  AUSTBIANS  DO  WITH  BIRDS 

WHICH  CAN  SING  AND  WON'T  SINQ. 

Yn  learned  diltttantit  who,  in  the  Opera  pit, 
On  contralti  and  ioprani  in  awful  judgment  sit ; 
Who  tell  us  if  a  batto,  contra  ba$so,  or  Unore 
May  lawftilly  excite  our  wrath,  or  simply  a 

furore ; 
If  you  would  keep  your  green-rooms  free  from 

petty  feuds  and  jars. 
And,  as  Medea  used,  control  your  contumacious 

stars, 
I  rede  you,  watch  the  Austrians  well,  and  imitate 

the  plan 
They  have  tried  with  La  Signora  Alai  mo  at  Milan. 

We  had  the  lady  here,  and  thought  she  could  n't 

sing  at  all ; 
Tou  told  us  that  her  *'  register**  was  poor,  her 

<«  compass"  small ; 
That  her  "organ"  in  its  "lower  notes"  was 

holkrse,  and  cracked,  and  weak  ; 
And  in  its  "  upper,"  thin  and  flat — in  abort,  all 

but  a  squeak : 
And  that,  in  veidi's  stunning  airs  compelled  to 

'■cream  and  shout, 
Ub  "  middle  notes"  fi>r  many  adsy  had  all  been 

quite  worn  out ; 
But  though  you  wrote  these  cruel  things,  yet  on 

each  Opera  uigbt, 
Foa  bore  her  song  in  silence  with  what  fortitude 

you  might 

3ui  your  tme  Italian  critic,  when  a  singer  breaks 

a  rule, 
Or  can't  '*  sustain  the  D  in  alt,"  is  not  so  calm 

and  cool ; 
He  thinks  each  slight  offence  against  the  laws  of 

tune  and  time 
Far  worse  than  Austrian  tyranny,  and  treats  it 

as  a  crime : 
And  as  he  cannot  write  each  day  some  withering 

critique, 
Ha  Tents  his  spleen  in  many  a  groan,  and  fhrug, 

and  stamp,  and  shriek« 


And  howls  the  offending  singer  down,  with  a  nal 

and  energy. 
Which,  rightly  used,  might  long  'era  this  have 

set  his  country  fr^. 

So  that  when  within  La  Scala's  walb  this  hapless 

lady  came. 
The  first  few  feeble  notes  she  breathed  stirred  up 

a  fearful  flame : 
«  Ah,  ictUrata  !  "  shrieked  the  Pit    «<  M,  tra- 

dUrice  !  '*  cried 
The  Boxes,  as  her  piteous  gaze  she  turned  from 

side  to  side ; 
"  Civetta  tvtnturata!  "  '*  Pavonesta  ukoladMi- 

ta!'* 
Were  the  mildest  of  the  civil  terms  with  which 

her  audience  met  her. 
Till  wearied  out,  and  choked  with  tears  of  shame, 

and  fear,  and  rage. 
The  poor  Signora  turned  at  last,  and  bolted  firom 

the  stage. 

Perhaps,  you  think,  her  exit  brought  her  troubles 
to  a  close : 

Not  so  !  The  Austrian  rulers  j>ut  the  finish  to 
her  woes  ; 

For,  knowing  that  the  people  must  have  some- 
thing to  abuse, 

A  singer  so  unpopular  exactly  met  thdr  Tiews  ; 

They  hoped,  that  in  the  general  seal  har  errors 
to  condemn. 

The  Milanese  would  for  a  time,  perchance,  lose 
sight  of  them  ; 

So,  saying  that  her  contract  had  deprived  her  of 
the  right 

To  quit  the  stage,  they  lodged  her  in  the  guard- 
house for  the  night 

Next  day  before  the  Governor  their  prisoner  tiiej 
set, 

(Just  as,  in  La  Gazza  Ladra,  the  soldiers  place 
Jlnnttte), 

And  that  functionary  orders,  to  her  infinite  sur- 
prise. 

That  in  La  Scala's  playbill  she  shall  first  apolo- 
gise: 

(So  that  really  there  as  well  as  here,  the  playbill, 
day  by  day. 

Must  be  growing  more  dramatic  and  amusing 
than  the  play) 

And  then  upon  its  boards  once  more  oonfront  the 
hostile  pit, 

And  take  the  censure  critics  think  fer  her  of- 
fences fit 

Oh,  Italy !  the  fairest  and  the  saddest  nook  of 

earth! 
Thy  lot,  though  oft  we  grieve  for  it,  must  oflet 

move  our  mirth  ; 
And  surely  it  is  passing  strange  that,  in  a  land 

so  long 
The  chosen  nursery  and  home  of  music  and  of 

Bong, 
A  singer  quite  unqualified  to  please  the  public 

ear 
Should  night  by  night  upon  the  stage  be  driven 

to  appear, 
And  that  her  audience,  though  it  tries  with  aneer, 

and  jeer,  and  scoff. 
To  mark  its  hatred  of  her  tong,  caa  nertr  hSs9 

her  off. 
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In  tbe  fivdiest  and  most  graphic  of  all  his- 
tories, there  are  few  passages  more  lively  or 
more  graphic  than  that  in  which  our  great 
bistorian  sketches  the  condition  of  the  clergy 
between  the  Restoration  and  the  Revelation. 
Nor  is  there  any  other  portion  of  his  work 
which  has  subjected  Mr.  Macaulay  to  more 
angry  criticism.  He  has  been  accused  of  ex- 
aggeration and  of  caricature  ;  of  mistaking  the 
exceptions  for  the  rule  ;  of  making  satirical 
lampoons  the  basis  of  historical  statements  ; 
and  even  of  intentionally  misrepresenting  the 
evidence  which  he  cites,  out  of  a  desire  to 
-degrade  the  clerical  order.  His  assailants, 
before  they  disputed  the  accuracy  of  his  pic- 
ture, and  even  denied  the  possiMlity  of  such 
a  state  of  things  as  that  which  he  portrays, 
would  have  done  more  wisely  if  they  had  ex- 
amined, not  only  the  records  of  the  past,  but 
^e  fiMSts  of  the  present.  Listead  of  forming 
their  conclusions  from  what  they  saw  around 
them  in  the  wealthier  districts  of  southern 
t}r  oentral  England,  they  should  have  made 
acquaintance  with  the  mountain  solitudes  of 
Wales,  or  the  wild  mooriands  of  Cumberland. 
There  they  would  have  found  even  yet  existing 
not  a  few  specimens  of  a  clergy  whose  cir- 
^ifflstances  and  position  a  few  years  ago 
might  be  accurately  represented  in  the  very 
words  of  that  celebrated  description  to  which 
'we  have  referred. 

'*  The  Anglican  priesthood,'*  says  Mr.  Macau- 
lay,  *'  was  divided  into  two  sections,  which,  in 
acquirements,  in  manners,  and  in  social  posi- 
tion, differed  widely  from  each  other.  One 
section,  trained  for  cities  and  courts,  com- 
prised men  familiar  with  all  ancient  and  mod- 
«m  learning . . .  men  of  address,  politeness,  and 
"knowledge  of  the  world ;  men  with  whom 
•Hatiftx  loved  to  discuss  the  interests  of  em- 
pires, and  from  whom  Diyden  was  not 
ashamed  to  own  that  he  had  leaned  to  write, 
mie  other  section  .  . .  was  ifispersed  over  the 
■country,  and  eonnsted  chiefly  of  persons  not 
«t  an  wealthier,  and  not  mnch  more- refined, 


tiian  small  farmers  or  upper-ssrvaAts  ....  Tiw 
clergy  [in  these  rural  districts)  ware  regarded 
as  a  plebeian  class.  A  waiting  woman  was 
generally  conmdered  as  the  most  smtabhi 
helpmate  for  a  parson  ....  Net  one  living  in 
fifly  enabled  the  incumbent  to  bring  up  a 
fiunily  oomfortaUy ....  It  was  a  white  day  on 
which  he  was  admitted  into  the  kitchen  of  a 
great  house,  and  regaled  by  the  servants  with 
cold  meat  and  ale.  His  children  were  brought 
up  like  the  children  of  the  neighboring  peas- 
antry. His  boys  followed  the  plough,  and 
his  giris  went  out  to  service."  We  have  only 
to  change  the  verbs  in  this  passage  from  the 
post  tense  into  the  present,  and  it  will  be  a 
ffuthfiil  representation,  not  of  the  Anglican 
priesthood  m  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  of  the  Cambrian  and  Cumbrian 
dergy  during  the  first  .quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  of  no  inconsiderable 
number  at  the  present  time. 

A  description,  then,  of  the  habits  and 
manners,  the  education  and  social  poeitfon, 
of  these  mountam  clergy  is  not  unintcieating 
to  the  historian.  Yet,  if  that  deseription 
eonld  serve  no  other  end  than  to  gratify  his" 
torical  curiosity,  we  should  never  have  mder- 
taken  it ;  to  it  is  far  more  painful  than  it  is 
curious,  to  witness  any  case  of  fiiHore  in  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  beneficent  of  our 
national  institutions  —  the  Parochad  System 
of  the  Church ;  and  we  cannot  inveotigata 
the  condition  of  our  mountiun  districto  with- 
out perceiving  that  such  a  fiulure  has,  at 
least  partially,  occurred.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, no  mere  curiosity  woidd  lead  us 
to  probe  the  wounds  of  the  Chureh.  If,  in- 
deed, the  evils  which  we  lament  were  incura- 
ble, we  should  veil  them  from  the  light  in 
reverential  silence.  Nay,  if  we  saw  no  sign 
of  amendment,  we  might  abstain,  m  hopelM 
discouragement,  from  suggesting  remedies 
where  there  was  no  wish  fbr  cure.  But  the 
ease  is  fiir  otherwise.  Many  of  the  wont 
abuses  are  abeody  rooted  out;  others  axe 
much  abated.  A  description  which  wouM. 
fifly  years  ago,  have  suited  almost  the  whole 
of  Wales,  and  many  oounties  in  the  north  of 
Eng^d,  must  now  be  lin^ted  to  the  most 
impoverished  districts  of  the  former,  and  tb^ 
wildest  regions  of  the  latter.  The  realms  of 
clerical  neglect  are  shrinking  befbre  the  ad- 
vance of  avilization  and  the  eflMs  of  oonsd- 
entiouft  men.  Yet  this  improvement  may  he  - 
renderoA  more  rapid,  andthMO  TCfbnnen  may  * 
be  aided,  by  oooperatioo  fVom  wilbo«t»    Such . 
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oooperatkni  can  only  be  expected  from  an  en- 
lightened public  opinion  ;  and  public  opinion 
requires  a  fuller  Imowledge  of  the  facta  for  its 
enlightenment.  It  is  in  the  hope  of  contrib- 
uting to  this  knowledge  that  we  enter  upon 
the  subject. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Macaulay*s  account 
of  the  Rural  Clergy  of  the  roign  of  Charles 
II.  would  apply  almost  verbatim  to  the  Moun- 
tain Clergy  of  the  present  century.  *  We  may 
iidd  that  this  condition  of  things  originates  in 
the  same  cause  which  he  assigns  for  it ;  name- 
ly, the  inadequacy  of  the  parochial  endow- 
ments. But  here  we  must  guard  agunst 
misconception.  Let  it  not  for  a  moment  be 
supposed  that  wo  consider  poverty  a  degrada^ 
tion  to  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  God 
forbid  that  woedth  should  be  necessary  to  the 
ministry  of  a  religion  which  made  the  poor  of 
this  world  rich  in  faith  —  a  religion  whose 
apostles  were  Galilean  fishermen.  A  clergy 
may  be  very  ill-endowed,  and  yet,  by  a  judi- 
cious 6yst<mi  of  organization  and  discipline, 
and  by  a  proper  provision  for  its  education, 
it  may  command  not  only  the  love  of  the 
poor,  but  the  respect  of  the  rich.  The  effi- 
ciency of  the  Scotch  establishment  during  the 
last  century  and  a  half  is  a  dedsive  proof  of 
this.  But  if  we  have  a  clergy  taken  from 
the  poorer  classes  of  society,  and  left  in  indi- 
gence, without  education,  without  superin- 
tendence, without  organization,  and  without 
discipline,  then  it  will  inevitably  become  de- 
spised and  despicable.  Not  that  a  priesthood 
of  vulgar  paupers  is  in  reality  more  contempt- 
ible than  a  hierarchy  of  well-bred  Sybarites  ; 
for,  in  the  sight  of  God,  Leo  X.  was  perhaps 
more  despicable  than  Tetzel ;  but  that  the 
cultivated  Epicurean  will  be  able  to  veil  his 
&iults  under  a  more  decent  disgmso.  The 
careless  and  undevout  members  of  an  unedu- 
cated peasant  clergy  will  retain  the  low  tastes 
and  coarse  vices  of  the  class  from  which  they 
^rang ;  and  the  zealous  (who  at  the  best 
must  be  a  minority)  will  disgust  their  more 
intelligent  parishioners  by  an  illiterate  fanati- 
cism. These  may  be  followed  by  the  igno- 
rant, but  will  be  ridiculed  by  the  educated  ; 
those  will  be  deservedly  despised  by  rich  and 
poor  alike.  When  men,  who  are  appointed  by 
the  State  to  be  the  religious  guides  and  exam- 
ples of  the  people,  thus  forfeit  both  the  re- 
spect of  the  wise  and  the  esteem  of  the  good, 
the  olgeot  of  theb  mission  is  defeated. 

But,  before  we  piooeed,  we  ought  to  notice 
the  objection  which  will  be  made  to  our  views 


by  some  good  men,  whose  disgust  has  been 
excited  by  the  Mammon-worship  too  often 
seen  in  a  rich  establishment,  and  who  &ncy 
that  they  might  get  rid  of  worldly  clet^gymen 
if  they  could  get  rid  of  wealthy  endowments. 
Those  who  imagine  this  forget  that  poverty 
does  not  secure  zeal,  and  that  fasting  must  be 
voluntary  to  foster  self-denial.  Poor  bene- 
fices axe  as  great  a  temptation  to  the  peasant 
as  rich  bishoprics  to  the  peer.  Secular  mo- 
tives  are  not  excluded  by  small  emoluments, 
but  only  brought  to  bear  upon  a  lower  class. 
If  we  could  expect  that  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  would  be  all,  or  most  of  them,  men 
of  apostolic  life  and  apostolic  wisdom,  their 
apostolic  poverty  would  relieve  them  Jfrom 
many  trammeb ;  and  their  lowly  origin,  while 
it  enabled  them  better  to  sympathize  with 
the  humblest,  would  command  the  reverence 
of  every  rank  ;  for  no  real  vulgarity  can 
exist  in  him  who  is  the  devoted  servant  of 
God.  Lancashire,  amongst  all  her  worthies, 
boasts  none  worthier  than  the  poor  and  igno- 
rant Walker  of  Seathwaite.  But  such  men 
are  necessarily  exceptional.  In  regulating  a 
great  national  institution,  we  must  consider 
the  eflect  of  circumstances,  not  upon  i^pos- 
tolic  individuals,  but  upon  the  multitude  ;  we 
must  deal  with  men  as  they  are,  not  as  they 
ought  to  be.  If  no  man  were  to  be  admitted 
to  the  ministry  who  had  not  the  spirit  of  a 
Paul  or  a  Bernard,  a  Xavier  or  a  Wesley,  we 
must  ^ve  up  established  churches  and  paro- 
chial systems  altogether.  No  human  regula- 
tions can  raise  the  general  mass  of  any  great 
profession  above  the  weaknesses  of  ordinary 
humanity  ;  but  a  wise  machinery  may,  never- 
theless, create  a  body  of  parochial  ministers, 
who,  though  fidling  below  the  ideal  standard, 
may  confer  a  thousand  blessings  on  the 
nation. 

We  repeat,  then,  that  poverty,  though  in  a 
Church  perfectiy  organized  and  provided  with 
all  requisite  machinery,  it  would  not  necessa- 
rily degrade  the  clergy,  yet  has  been,  under 
our  existing  system,  an  actual  cause  of  their 
degradation.  In  mountain  countries,  the 
produce  of  the  land,  and  consequentiy  the 
value  of  the  tithe,  must  always  be  smaller 
than  in  more  fertile  districts.  But  this  neces- 
sary poverty  has,  both  in  England  and  Wales, 
been  much  increased  by  spoliation.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  tithes  of  many  parishes  were 
alienated  to  monastic  bodies  ;  and  when  the 
monasteries  were  suppressed,  the  tithes,  instead 
of  reverting^  as  they  should  have  done,  to  ihtt 
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pnrochial  clergy,  were  granted  by  the  Crown  to 
other  parties.  It  is  strange,  that  the  Church 
was  most  robbed  in  the  very  localities  where 
it  was  originally  poorest.  The  tithes  thus 
alienated  from  the  parochial  clergy  amount  in 
the  diocese  of  Bangor  to  a  third  oT the  whole ; 
in  St.  Asaph  and  Llandaff to  half;  and  in  St. 
David's  (which  has  been  most  despoiled),  to 
four  sevenths  of  the  whole.  In  the  diocese  of 
Carlisle,*  four  parishes  out  of  five  (199  out 
of  249)  have  been  stripped  of  more  than  half 
their  tithes,  and  154  stripped  of  the  whole. 
In  Durham,  147  parishes  out  of  260  have 
been  entirely  depnved  of  tithes.f  In  Wales 
there  are  282  benefices  in  which  the  clergy- 
man's annual  income  is  below  100/.,  and  527 
benefices  in  which  it  is  below  150/.  In  the 
diocese  of  St.  David's,  the  number  of  livings 
below  150/.  is  290  out  of  419,  or  about  three 
in  every  four ;  and  167  of  these  are  below 
100/.  In  Durham ,  62  living  out  of  260  are 
below  150/.  In  Carlisle,  which  is  the  poorest 
of  all,  out  of  249  livings  151  are  below  150/., 
and  95  (nearly  half)  are  below  100/. 

But  the  actual  poverty  of  the  clergy  in  these 
districts  has  been  even  greater  than  that 
which  the  above  statistics  would  lead  us  to 
suppose.  For,  till  very  recently,  it  was  the 
practice  to  accumulate  the  richer  benefices 
in  a  few  favored  hands,  and  to  leave  only  the 
refuse  for  distribution  among  the  mass  of  the 
clergy.  The  bishops  of  hiUf  a  century  ago 
•eem  to  have  been  absolutely  without  a  con- 
science in  the  disposal  of  their  preferment. 
Their  best  liviDgs  and  stalls  were  usually  be- 
stowed in  leashes  upon  their  sons  or  nephews ; 
and  when  these  were  satbfied,  the  benefices 
next  in  value  were  similarly  strung  together 
in  favor  of  some  Episcopal  chaplain  or  college 
fiiend.  Sir  T.  Phillips  gives  the  following 
examples  of  such  abuses,  selected  from  the 
First  Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, which  was  published  twenty  years 
ago.  At  that  time,  a  single  ecclesiastic  held 
the  following  preferment ;  in  the  diocese  of 
St.  David's  three  rectories,  including  five  par- 
ishes ;  in  the  diocese  of  Qloeter  one  rectory, 
including  three  parishes;  in  the  diocese  of 
Bristol  one  prebendal  stall.  Another  indi- 
vidual held  two  rectories  in  St.  David's,  a 
prebend  of  St.  I^avid's,  two  perpetual  cura- 
cies in  St.  David's,  an  archdeaconry  in  St. 
David's,  and  a  prebend  of  Brecon.  Another 
held  a  rectory  in  Bangor,  a  perpetual  curacy 
in  Winchester,  and  two  vicarages  in  St.  Da- 
vid's. Another  held  a  stall  in  St.  David's, 
the  chancellorship  of  St.  Paul's  in  London,  a 
rectory  in  Durham,  and  a  perpetual  curacy 

*  We  inolude  in  the  diooese  of  Carlisle  the  por- 
tioni  of  LaiMHUihire  and  Weitmoreland  prospect- 
irelj  transferred  to  it  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

t  In  Durham,  however,  many  of  these  perpet- 
ual enraoies  are  snlBoiently  endowed  ftom  other 
sooroea,  though  they  have  lost  their  tithes. 


in  Durham.  Another  held  a  stall  in  St. 
David's,  a  rectory  in  Salisbury,  a  stall  at 
Wells,  and  a  rectory  in  Winchester.  Another 
held  a  rectory  in  St.  Asaph's,  a  rectory  in 
Durham,  a  second  rectory  in  St.  Asaph's,  a 
vicara^  in  Durham,  and  a  stall  at  Norwich, 
and  his  income  from  these  five  preferments 
amounted  to  4000/.  a  year.  * 

We  oupht  not,  however,  to  mention  these 
abuses  without  stating  that  they  belong  to  the 
past,  and  are  rendered  impossible  for  the  fu- 
ture, not  only  by  the  higher  sense  of  duty 
which  animates  the  dispensers  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal patronage,  but  also  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment against  pluralities,  which  was  passed  in 
the  present  reign,  with  the  unanimous  con- 
currence of  the  Episcopal  bench.  Neverthe- 
less, the  consequences  of  these  past  transgres- 
sions still  exist ;  the  law  must  respect  vested 
interests  ;  and  the  pluralists  created  by  a  less 
conscientious  age  will  cumber  the  ground  for 
a  few  years  longer  .f 

These  pluralities  probably  reduced  the  aver- 
age income  of  the  Welsh  clergy  in  the  poorer 
countries,  twenty  years  ago,  to  below  100/.  a 
year.  In  the  English  mountains,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  is  still  not  much  higher  than  this. 
Now  it  is  plain  that  no  parent  whose  means 
enable  him  to  cive  his  son  a  liberal  education, 
will  educate  him  for  a  profession  in  which  his 

Erobable  income  would  be  (at  the  best)  under 
00/.  a  year.  The  cost  of  an  English  Uni- 
versity education,  including  school  as  well  as 
college,  ranges  between  1000/.  and  3000/. ; 
1500?.  may  be  considered  a  moderate  esti- 
mate. But  a  parent  would  clearly  be  making 
a  bad  investment  for  his  son,  if  he  sank  1500r 
for  him  in  a  way  which  only  produced  a  life 
income  of  150/.,  charged  with  the  condition 
of  perform  ins;  certain  professional  duties.  In 
fact,  he  might  purchase  a  life  annuity  charged 
with  no  conditions  at  all,  on  better  terms.^ 

*  For  other  gross  oases,  see  Phillips,  p.  214- 
217.  Canon  Williams  of  St.  Asaph,  in  a  visita- 
tion sermon  reoently  published,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  former  state  of  things  in  that 
diooese.  **  The  best  preferments  were  notoriously 
given  with  reference  to  some  political  or  family 
influence.  Even  within  my  own  recollection  of 
many  parts  of  this  diooese,  clerical  non-residenoe 
appeared  to  be  the  rule,  and  residence  the  com- 
paratively rare  exception.  The  spiritual  care  of 
the  parishioners  was  entrusted  to  curates,  engaged 
at  stipends  disgracefully  low.  Even  in  their  oase, 
residence  was  not  invariably  enforced,  and  they 
often  travelled  several  miles  to  perform  their  Sun- 
day duty.  On  week  days  the  intercourse  between 
the  pastor  and  his  flook  was  in  great  measure  sa«- 

pended Nor  was    it    always  oonsidered 

necessary  t6  preach  even  a  slagle  sermon  on  Son- 
days." 

t  Out  of  66  parishes,  in  the  North  of  Pembroke- 
shire, 33  were  still  without  a  resident  clergyman 
in  1847.    See  Edno.  Com.  Rep.  i.  p.  24. 

^  It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say,  that  BngUflih 
gentlemen  of  the  highest  education  are  daily  or- 
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Henoe  it  follows;  l^at  the  parochial  clergy  of 
districts  80  ill  endowed  as  those  we  have  de- 
•cribed,  must  be  mainly  drawn  from  classes 
below  the  gentry.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  we 
find  that  they  are,  with  few  exceptions,  tho 
sons  of  farmers  or  small  tradesmen,  who  do 
not  diffisr  in  hahits  or  education  fh)m  their 
parents,  brothers,  and  ooosins. 

But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  amongst 
this  rustic  hierarchy  are  to  be  found,  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  some  clergymen  of  rank 
and  fortune,  some  of  professional  eminence, 
some  of  European  reputation.  So  groundless 
is  that  cavil  which  accuses  Mr.  Macaulay  of 
inconsistency  in  representing  two  orders  of 
men  so  widely  diflerent  from  each  other  as 
existing  side  by  side  in  the  same  profession. 
The  very  difference  which  he  describes  may 
be  still  seen  in  the  regions  of  which  we  write. 
Thus,  while  the  diocese  of  Carlisle  was 
adorned  by  the  science  and  piety  of  Dean  Mil- 
ner,  and  the  acute  lo^ic  of  Archdeacon  Paley, 
the  mass  of  the  inferior  clergy  were,  in  man- 
ners and  acquirements,  scarcely  raised  above 
the  Cumbrian  peasantry;  and  even  now, 
within  sight  or  those  cathedrals  which  we 
associate  with  the  names  of  Copleston  and 
Thirlwall,  indigenous  pastors  are  to  be  found 
who  cannot  speak  English  grammatically,  and 
who  frequent  the  rural  tavern  in  company 
with  the  neighboring  farmers. 

It  is  this  Utter  cLiss  of  clergy  which  forms 
our  present  subject.  Their  numbers  may  be 
roughly  estimated  at  between  700  and  800  in 
Wales*,  and  about  200  in  the  north  of  Eng- 

dallied  to  euraoiei  of  lew  valae  than  this  ;  beoaase 
their  oaracies  are  only  the  first  step  in  tiieir  pro- 
fessional life,  just  as  an  ensignoj  is  the  fini  step 
in  a  militarj  career. 

*  We  hare  ascertained  that  out  of  100  clergjmen 
in  the  diocese  of  Bangor,  taken  at  random,  in 
Korember,  1852,  there  were  —  sons  of  clergymen, 
29  ;  sons  of  other  gentlemen,  30  ;  sons  of  Mrmers 
or  tradesmen,  41.  That  is,  two  fifths  are  the  sons 
of  farmers  or  tradesmen.  We  beliero  the  propor- 
.  tion  in  St.  Asaph  is  about  the  same.  Now  in  1852 
.  there  were  (including  curates)  in  tiie  diocese  of 
Bangor  169  clergy,  awi  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph 
221  clergy.  Henoe,  two  fifths  of  these,  or  about 
150  of  the  North  Welsh  clergy,  are  the  sons  of  the 
lower  classes.  But,  probably,  a  third  of  this  num- 
ber hare  received  an  Oxonian  education,  as  serri- 
tors  of  Jesus  College  (a  circumstance  wiiich  does 
not  exist  in  Sooth  Wales).  Hence  we  may  deduct 
50  from  the  class,  as  being  bettor  educated  than 
the  rest,  and  reckon  the  peasant  clergy  in  North 
Wales  as  100.  In  Sonth  Wales  the  liyings  below 
1502.,  and  the  eoraeies,  are  almost  inrariably  held 
by  this  class  ;  and  many  of  the  liringr  of  higher 
value  also.  Bo  that  if  we  reckon  tdl  the  curacies, 
end  all  the  holders  of  Hrings  below  150/.,  as  be- 
longing to  the  peasant  elergy,  we  shall  stUl  under- 
state their  number.  Now  in  Llandaff  diocese  this 
wlU  make  their  namber  219,  and  ia  St.  David's 
402.  So  that  we  shall  have  621  in  South  Wales, 
and  in  the  whole  of  Wales  their  namber  will 
.  MMBBt  to  tiU 


land.*  The  features  which  we  have  to  notioe 
are  strikingly  similar  in  both  localities  ;  but 
we  shall  speak  first  and  chiefly  of  that  which, 
from  its  size  and  quasi-national  peeuliaritief, 
is  of  most  importance  —  the  P^ncipality  of 
Wales. 

A  IHend  of  ours  was  consulted,  not  long 
since,  by  a  shop-keeper  in  a  Welsh  provinciiS 
town,  conceminfi:  the  prospects  of  his  second 
son.  **  I  am  thinking,  sir,"  said  he,  **  of 
sending  him  into  the  Church.  His  brother 
is  a  clever  lad,  and  takes  well  to  the  bosineat, 
but  1 1  can't  make  anything  of  this  one.  I 
thought  to  set  him  up  in  trade,  bat  he  has  n't 
the  head  for  it.  But  I  fancy,  sir,  he  misht 
soon  learn  enough  to  be  ordained."  Sut 
notwithstanding  some  recruits  of  this  kind 
from  the  commercial  interest,  the  chief  sup- 
ply of  cleigy  is  derived  from  the  farming  class ; 
probably  because  the  shopkeepera,  by  pushing 
their  children  in  trade,  can  give  them  a  bet- 
ter provision  than  the  Church  would  offer. 
The  general  character  of  the  small  farm^a 
amone  the  Welsh  mountains  has  been  indi- 
cated m  the  Reports  of  the  Educational  Com- 
missioners. They  are  there  described  as  ig- 
norant and  addicted  to  intemperance ;  and 
their  households  are  said  not  unfrequentiv  to 
exhibit  scenes  of  the  coarsest  immoralitjr.f 
In  such  a  home  the  future  pastor  may  reoeive 
the  moral  training  of  his  childhood,  and  im- 
bibe hb  earliest  views  of  life  ;  those  views 
which  abide  by  us  to  our  latest  hour.  In 
very  many  csaes  his  father  is  a  dissenter ;  but 
that  does  not  prevent  him  firom  bringing  up 
one  of  his  sons  to  be  a  der^jrman  — -  ror  it  is 
his  duty  to  provide  for  his  fiunily — and  a 
mountain  living,  though  but  a  poor  maintea- 
ance,  may  be  rather  better  than  a  moontaia 
farm. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  thirty  vears  ago, 
David  Jenkins,  a  small  &rmer  in  Brecknock- 
shire, resolved  to  bring  up  his  son  Evan  for 
the  Charch  ;  and  let  us  attempt  to  follow  the 
lad  throojgh  his  subsequent  course,  educational 
and  ministerial,  till  he  obtained  a  benefice. 
Young  Evan  acquired  the  art  of  reading  at 
the  ounday  school  attached  to  the  nearest 
meetioe-house.  In  due  time  he  leamt  what 
WQS  caUed  English  (which,  however,  he  w(« 

^  Wo  have  151  livings  in  CarlUle  below  1601., 
most  of  which  are  not  above  70/.  or  80/.  ;  addiog 
to  these  30  curates,  we  have  181.  In  the  andjt^ 
cent  hills  of  Durham  and  Ripen  diooesea  theie 
may  be  aboat  60  more  of  the  same  class.  So  that 
in  all  they  may  amovnt  to  260.  In  other  parts  ef 
England,  livings  of  120i.  a  year  would  be  held  hf 
gentlemen  of  private  fortune,  who  takesneh  aoull 
preferment  from  a  lore  for  the  work  ;  but  this  is 
seldom  the  case  ia  the  Northern  hills.  We  may, 
however,  suppose  some  slight  dedaeiion  froas  tiM 
above  260,  on  this  seore. 

t  3eo  £d.  Com.  Hep.  1.  p.  21,  and  Eepu  iii.  p. 
61.  and  p^  U4, 
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never  taaght  to  translate  into  his  vernacular 
tongue*)  at  some  day  school  in  the  neighbor- 
hoed.  At  length  the  time  arrived  when  he 
must  be  sent  to  a  grammar  school.  Such 
schools  were  scattered  over  the  wildest 
portions  of  tlie  Principality,  by  the  benevo- 
lence of  former  ages ;  and  though  they  have 
suflbred  much  from  the  negligence  of  trustees, 
and  have  manv  of  them  sunk  into  a  state  of 
shameful  inefiiciency,  still  they  continue  in 
most  eiises  to  exist.  In  those  days  the  College 
of  Lampeter  was  not  in  existence,  and  these 
ghimtnar  schools  formed  the  chief  places 
of  education  for  the  clergy,  some  ef  them 
being  specially  licensed  for  that  purpose. 
The  pupud  of  these,  when  they  had  completed 
the  prescribed  course,  were  by  a  singular 
misnomer  e;dled  literates.  In  such  a  semi- 
narv  Evan  learnt  to  talk  broken  Englisli,  and 
perhaps  to  construe  Ccesar.  Th^re  too  he 
gained  the  power  of  stumbling  through  a 
chapter  of  his  Greek  Testament,  and  was 
crammed  with  such  a  store  of  theology  as 
satisfied  the  easy  requirements  of  a  Welsh 
examining  chaplain.  He  was  nr)w  quidified 
to  enter  holy  orders.  But  one  indispensable 
condition  luust  first  be  satisfied  ;  he  must  ob- 
tain a  title;  that  is,  he  must  be  nominated 
to  a  curacy  by  some  incumbent.  In  the  days 
of  which  we  speak,  the  demand  for  such  titles 
exceeded  the  supply.  And  in  order  to  obtain 
this  p:iS8port  to  their  profession,  the  young 
candidates  for  ordination  were  willing  to 
undertake  curacies  for  the  smallest  possible 
salary.  But  here  the  law  interposed  ;  for  it 
enacts  that  no  curate  shall  receive  lees  than  a 
certain  stipend,  fixed  according  to  the  p)pu- 
lation  and  value  of  the  benefice ;  and  lest 
any  evasion  should  be  practised,  both  incum- 
bent and  curate  are  required  to  make  and 
sign  a  solemn  declaration  to  the  bishop,  that 
the  former  xu^aw^  bona  fide  to  ptiy,  and  the 
latter  to  receive,  the  whole  amount  of  salary 
specified.  We  grieve  to  say  that  this  declara- 
tion, when  made  by  Welsh  curates  and  in- 
cumbents, was  too  often  deliberately  false. 
We  have  heard  of  instances  in  which  the 
curate  agreed  to  serve  for  a  salary  of  5/., 
while  he  solemnly  affirmed  in  his  declaration 
that  be  inteniled  bona  fide  to  receive  50/. 
Kay,  such  was  tlie  state  of  morality  amongst 
this  class  of  clergy,  that  these  frauds  were 
unblushin^ly  avowed,  and  treated  as 
matters  of  course.  We  will  hope,  however, 
that  Evan  Jenkins  escaped  thb  snare,  and 
obtained  holy  orders  without  resorting  to 
fraudulent  pretences.  He  wa4  engaged  (we 
fiiay  suppose)  at  the  lowest  legal  salary  by 
one  of  tlie  non-resident  pluralists  whom  we 
have  before  mentioned,  to  feed  the  few  poor 
iheep  who  were  left  by  their  shepherd  in  the 
wilderness.    In  this  eaiploymeDt  the  follow- 

*  See  ^ncational  Eaportiypunb. 


ing  years  of  his  life  were  spent.  Being  a 
young'  imd  healthy  man,  he  contrived  in  a 
short  time  to  combine  the  charge  of  two 
neighboring  parislies  with  his  own.  Thus 
he  had  every  Sunday  to  serve  three  churches, 
each  divided  from  the  others  by  a  distance  of 
seven  or  eight  miles,  over  mountain  roads. 
By  the  aid  of  an  active  pony,  a  rapid  elocu- 
tion, and  sermons  reduced  to  the  minimum 
of  length,  he  C(^trived  to  get  through  his 
Sunday  work  with  great  credit ;  for  two 
services  in  a  country  church  were  then  un- 
heard of.  On  the  week  days  he  was  not 
much  troubled  with  clerical  duties,  for  the 
population  were  dissenters,  and  did  not  re- 
quire his  visits.^  Thus  he  had  leisure  for 
fi8hin|(  and  coursing,  by  which  he  added  an 
occasional  dish  or  broiled  trout  or  jugged 
hare*  to  his  simple  fare.  Meanwhile  he  was 
ei^ing,  by  his  nlurality  of  curacies,  a  collect- 
ive income  of  70/.  or  80/.  a-year,  much  more 
easily  than  his  brother,  who  now  cultivated 
the  paternal  farm.  On  the  strength  of  this 
wealth,  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  farmer 
in  his  parish.  His  bride's  sister  was  lady*s 
maid  in  the  house  of  a  neighboring  baronet ; 
and  he  thought  that  this  connection  might 
gain  him  powerful  patrona^,  and  help  him  to 
preferment.  If  his  calculations  proved  correct^ 
and  fortune  favored  him,  he  perhaps  obtained, 
by  this  influential  intercession,  a  benefice  of 
140/.  per  annum,  just  as  the  olive-branchei 
were  beginning  to  grow  so  thickly  round  his 
table  as  to  throw  rather  a  gloomy  shadow 
over  the  frugal  board. 

The  manner  in  which  livings  were  obtained 
in  those  times  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
narrative  of  a  Ciise  which  actually  occurrd 
in  the  diocese  of  St.  David^s  during  the  last 
generation.  We  give  the  story  (with  the 
exception,  of  course,  of  the  names)  as  it  vra^ 
told  \y  the  son  of  its  hero.  The  Hev.  David 
Jones  was  a  curate  in  Cardiganshire,  and  had 
long  watched  the  fiiiling  health  of  his  neigh- 
bor, the  Vicaiu  of  Dim  Saesoneg.  At  length 
he  received  the  news  of  his  friend's  decease, 
of  which  he  had  secured  the  earliest  intelli- 
gence. No  time  was  to  be  lost.  His  pony 
was  instantly  saddled,  and  off  he  rode  by  the 
shortest  cut  over  the  mountains  to  Abergwili, 
the  residence  of  the  bishop.  The  distance! 
was  fifty  miles,  half  bog,  half  torrent ;  but 
hope  lent  wings  to  David,  and  soon  be  was  in 
sight  of  the  palace  chimneys.  Suddenly  a 
cold  pang  shoots  through  his  heart !  He  hat 
forgotten  his  credentials  ?  He  hod  obtained, 
only  a  week  before,  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tioii  to  the  bishop  ftom  an  influential  member 
of  the  squirearchy^.  And  this  letter  Be  faai 
loll  at  home  in  the  pocket  of  a  Week-day  gar* 

*  There  was  a  clergyman  of  this  class  in  Qlamor* 
ganshire,  who  used  exery  Season  to  laj  In  a  stock 
of  har^,  whicta  he  salted  down  fbr  oodsomptioa 
daring  the  romaixider  of  the  jpi^. 
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ment.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  It  u  useless  to 
attack  the  bishop  without  the  letter.  He 
must  return  for  it  at  all  hazards.  Luckily  he 
has  a  cousin  who  keeps  a  country  inn  not  far 
from  Abergwili.  There  he  borrows  a  fresh 
horse,  and  pushes  back  with  all  speed.  It  is 
a  moonlight  night,  so  that  he  can  follow  the 
mountain  track  without  difficulty ;  and  before 
dawn  he  astonishes  Mrs.  Jones  by  his  un- 
looked-for appearance  beside  the  nuptial  couch. 
But  he  yanishes  from  her  sight  again  like  a 
vision ;  he  has  found  the  precious  letter,  and 
buttoning  his  coat  tightly  over  it,  he  hurries 
to  the  house  of  a  friendly  neighbor,  who  lends 
him  another  steed.  While  it  is  being  caught 
and  saddled,  he  snatches  a  hasty  breakfast, 
and  then  is  off  again  to  Abergwili.  Faint  and 
saddle-sore  he  felt  (so  he  told  our  informant) 
when  once  more  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
palace.  Nevertheless,  he  tarried  not  foir  re- 
neshment,  but  hastened  on  to  the  episcopal 
mansion.  Tremblingly  he  rang  the  sonorous 
bell  at  the  entrance,  and  when  the  door  was 
flung  open  by  the  purple  footman,  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment  he  accosted  him  as 
*'My  Lord."  The  servant  was  not  dboon- 
oerted,  being  quite  accustomed  to  such  titular 
elevation.  He  showed  Mr.  Jones  quietly  into 
the  library,  where  the  bishop  soon  after  made 
Lis  appearance,  and  inquired,  with  an  air  of 
bland  dignity,  into  the  business  of  his  visitor. 
The  matter  was  soon  explained,  the  squire's 
letter  produced,  and  the  bishop  (having  re- 
ceived no  prior  application)  bestowed  the 
desired  preferment  on  the  enraptured  curate. 
In  the  nighest  elation,  David  retired  to  his 
inn,  when  whom  should  he  meet  in  the  stable 
yard,  but  his  neighbor  Thomas  Williams, 
who  filled  the  next  curacy  to  his  own.  At 
sight  of  Jones*  joyous  countenance,  a  deadly 
Doleness  overspread  the  face  of  Williams.  He 
relt  that  he  was  too  late.  But  hope  is  tena- 
cious, and  he  refused  to  believe  in  nis  rival's 
success,  till  he  had  himself  seen  the  bishop. 
He  rushed  to  the  palace,  and  was  admitted  to 
an  audience ;  but  it  was  only  to  receive  a 
confirmation  of  the  unwelcome  intelligence, 
with  the  additional  mortification  of  an  epis- 
copal rebuke.  '*  Sir,"  said  the  prelate,  '*  Mr. 
Jones  was  obliged  to  ride  a  hundred  and  fifly 
miles  to  obtain  this  living ;  had  you  possessed 
his  ener^,  you  might  have  been  here  long 
befi)re  him,  and  secured  the  preferment  for 
yourself." 
Saoh  was  the  disposal  of  Church  patronage,* 

*  Thii  mibjeot  of  patronage  remindi  us  of  a 
story  which  wm  told  by  tho  lato  Bishop  Jenkinson 
of  St.  David's.  He  had  received  a  request  from  a 
Hadnorshire  squire  to  bestow  a  vacant  living  on  a 
certain  oarate.  The  bishop  consented,  and  being 
In  London  at  the  time,  wrote  to  the  curate,  prom- 
ising him  the  living,  and  desiring  him  <*  to  come 
"up  to  town'*  for  institution.  The  curate  replied 
very  gratefully,  and  expressed  his  desire  to  obey 


such  the  education  and  character  of  incum- 
bents through  great  part  of  Wales,  twenty 
years  ago.  Since  then  much  improvement 
has  taken  place,  of  which  we  shall  presently 
speak ;  and  the  junior  members  of  the  pro- 
fession have  been,  in  some  respects,  trained 
under  happier  auspices.  But  the  older  clergy 
were  formed  under  the  circumsttmces  which 
we  have  described,  and  still  retain  the  im- 
press stamped  upon  them  in  their  youth. 
And  the  extraction  and  social  position  of  the 
Welsh  clergy  as  a  body  still  remains  the  same 
throughout  the  poorer  districts.  The  dis- 
tinctive' features  which  we  are  attempting  to 
portray,  are  to  be  found  most  fully  developed 
in  the  region  of  which  Cardigan  is  the  centre, 
and  whicn  comprehends  also  the  counties  of 
Brecknock  and  Carmarthen,  with  the  south 
of  Merioneth,  the  west  of  Montgomery  and 
Radnorshire,  and  the  north  of  Pembroke ; 
less  strongly  in  Glamorgan.  In  the  northern 
mrts  of  Wales,  as  we  have  before  stated,  the 
Church  has  been  less  despoiled  of  its  parochial 
endowments,  and  a  majority  of  the  clergy 
have  received  a  university  education ;  so  that 
our  description  will  not,  without  much  limita- 
tion, apply  to  the  northern  counties,  nor  to 
the  southern  portion  of  Glamorgan  and  Pem- 
broke, or  the  south-eastern  port  of  Radnor- 
shire. 

The  injurious  effect  produced  on  the  useful- 
ness of  the  clergy,  by  the  low  position  which 
^they  hold  in  society,  would  surprise  those 
who  argue  that  worldly  rank  and  station  un- 
fits a  man  for  the  office  of  an  evangelist,  and 
who  imagine  that  his  influence  over  the  poor 
will  be  increased  by  his  separation  from  the 
rich.  We  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  where 
the  manners  and  education  of  the  clergyman 
are  decidedly  inferior  to  those  of  the  upper 
classes,  the  lower  soon  lose  the  respect  due  to 
his  office.  As  au  illustration  of  our  meaning, 
we  will  relate  a  scene  which  occurred  not 
long  ago  in  one  of  the  counties  which  we  have 
just  enumerated.  A  friend  of  ours  who  hod 
inherited  an  estate  there  went  to  reside  upon 
his  property,  and  when  Sunday  came,  he  of 
course  attended  his  parish  church.  Out  of 
respect  for  their  new  landlord,  most  of  his 
tenantry  (though  they  were  all  dissenters) 
came  to  church  also ;  so  that  a  congregation 
of  unusual  size  was  collected.  After  service 
the  young  squire  waited  in  the  churchyard, 
surrounded  by  a  knot  of  curious  observers,  till 
the  vicar  came  out;  and  then,  res])octfuHy 
accosting  him,  hoped  that  he  would  give  him 
the  pleasure  of  staying  to  partake  of  an  earlj 
dinner  at  the  hall,  instead  of  returning  to  his 
own  residence,  which  was  at  a  distance.    The 

his  lordship's  directions  instantly,  "  but,  for  me," 
he  added,  "  I  know  not  to  what  town  your  lord- 
ship alludes."  **  Going  to  town,"  in  his  habitoal 
phraseology,  meant  the  market  town  ho  was  in  the 
habit  of  visiting. 
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clergyman  looked  exceedingly  embarrassed, 
coloring  and  hesitatine  very  mnch,  till  the 
awkward  silence  was  broken  by  one  of  the 
farmers  present,  who  stepped  forward  as 
spokesman  for  the  congre^tion,  and  said — 
*'  He  is  shy,  master ;  he  is  shy.  lie  does  not 
know  what  to  answer  you.  He  should  not 
like  to  dine  at  your  table.  He  be  not  fit  com- 
pany for  you.  If  you  shall  let  him  have  some 
refreshment  in  your  kitchen,  he  shall  be  ^lad 
to  come."  The  squire,  exceedingly  horrified 
by  this  blunt  explanation  (in  which  the  vicar 
entirelv  acquiesced),  continued  to  urge  his 
invitation,  and  at  lost  prevailed  upon  the 
clergyman  to  become  his  reluctant  guest ;  but 
the  poor  man  was  so  obviously  miserable  dur- 
ing the  repast,  that  the  landlord  never  again 
•subjected  him  to  the  persecution  of  a  similar 
hospitality. 

Injurious  as  all  this  is  to  the  poor,  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  produce  an  eflbct  on  the  gentry. 
Want  of  respect  towards  the  ministers  of  re- 
ligion may  extend  to  religion  itself,  and  that, 
t^,  the  more  easily  as  attendance  at  dhurch 
13  rendered  irksome  by  the  services  being  per- 
formed in  a  language  either  very  imperfectly 
or  not  at  all  understood  by  the  higher  classes, 
and  generally  in  a  tone  and  manner  peculiarly 
distasteful  to  them.  This  may  in  some  meas- 
ure account  for  the  statements  made  by  the 
Government  Inspectors,  concerning  the  indif- 
ference frequently  shown  by  the  landowners 
in  these  parts  of  Wales  for  the  improvement 
and  instruction  of  the  population.* 

Nor  is  this  the  only  way  in  which  their 
low  position  acts  injuriously  upon  the  clergy. 
We  do  not  a^ee  with  ^urke,  that  *'vice 
loses  half  its  evil  by  losing  all  its  coarseness;" 
but  it  is  true  that  refinement  of  mind  and 
manners  tends  to  suppress  some  vices,  by  sup- 
pressing their  manifestation.  A  well-bred 
man  is  ashamed  to  give  utterance  to  '<  those 
coarse,  bad  thoughts"  of  envy,  hatred,  and 
malice,  which,  among  the  rude  and  unculti- 
vated, find  vent  in  outspoken  Billingsgate. 
If  one  gentleman  has  outstripped  another  in 
the  chase  of  some  object  of  ambition,  the  un- 
successful candidate  (whatever  may  be  his 
secret  feelings)  must  meet  his  rival  with  out- 
ward courtesy.  But  when  two  Welsh  curates 
have  met,  after  one  bad  obtained  a  benefice 
which  the  other  sought,  we  have  known  in- 
stances of  the  vanquished  assailing  the  victor 
with  the  most  scurrilous  vituperation.  When 
we  see  the  pursuit  of  pecuniary  advantage 
in  its  eager  and  undisguised  manifestation, 
among  these  simple  children  of  the  soil,  we 
cannot  help  wishing  that  they  had  learnt  to 
annhr  the  doctrine  of  Besehre  to  their  worship 
or  Mammon.  It  is  true  that  this  cult  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  class  of  society ;  but  it  is 

•  See  Minutes  of  Connoil  for  1849-50,  pp.  194, 
195. 


less  revolting  to  the  taste,  when  disguised 
under  a  veil  of  decorum.  There  is  something 
shocking  to  the  feelings  in  the  open  gathering 
together  of  the  eagles  around  the  carcass  of 
every  defunct  incumbent.  The  crowd  of  beg- 
ging letters  with  which  the  disposers  of  eccle*- 
siastioal  patronage  are  overwhelmed,  on  every 
fresh  vacancy,  is  a  painful  proof  that  incom- 
petence does  not  inspire  men  with  modesty, 
nor  rusticity  with  contentment.* 

But  this  want  of  refinement  leads  to  evils 
still  more  serious  than  any  we  have  yet  men- 
tioned. It  exposes  the  peasant  clergy  to 
temptations  which  sometimes  betray  them 
into  scandalous  and  degrading  vice.  Spring- 
ing themselves  from  the  lower  classes,  they 
have  not  been  raised  by  education  above  the 
gross  and  animal  tastes  of  their  younger  days. 
They  are  surrounded  by  friends  and  relatives 
whose  highest  enjoyments  are  found  in  the 
conviviality  of  the  village  alehouse.  They 
are  cut  off,  by  want  of  cultivation  and  oppor- 
tunity, from  the  pursuits  of  literature  and  art. 
What  wonder  is  it,  if  they  have  yielded  to  the 
allurement  of  more  familiar  pleasures  ?  if  they 
have  sought  the  only  social  relaxations  which 
were  open  to  them?  and  if  many  of  them 
have,  in  consecjuence,  been  led  to  push  con- 
viviality into  intemperance?  Such  a  result 
from  such  circumstances  is  not  surprising, 
however  deeply  to  be  deplored.  Wo  rejoice 
to  know,  however,  that  these  scandals  are  far 
less  firequent  than  they  once  were.  A  drunken 
clergyman,  once  no  unfrequent  spectacle,  is 
no^  rarely  seen.  There  are  still,  however, 
districts  to  which  this  improvement  has  not 
fully  reached ;  and  we  fear  that  it  will  be  long 
before  the  clerical  character  recovers  from  the 
stigma  which  has  been  branded  on  it  by  the 
vices  of  former  generations. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  reputation  which  is 
thus  attached  to  the  profession,  we  may  men- 
tion a  scene  which  occurred  not  long  ago,  at 
an  auction,  in  a  market  town  of  Brecknock- 
shire. A  case  for  holding  spirits  was  .one  of 
the  lots  put  up.  For  this'  there  was  a  keen 
competition  between  a  neighboring  squire  and 
his  vicar.  At  last  the  layman  gave  in,  and 
the  spirit-case  was  knocked  down  to  the 
clergyman  amidst  loud  cheers  from  the  by- 
standers, who '  exclaimed  :  "  The  parson  ao 
deserve  it  better  than  you,  squire ;  he  shall 
make  more  use  of  it." 

All  flagrant  scandals,  however,  are  giadu- 

*  The  manoenvrei  of  these  artless  candidates  for 
preferment  are  sometimes  amusing  ftrom  tiieir 
simplicity.  For  instance,  we  have  heard  of  a  ease 
where  a  curate  sent  a  panegjrio  on  his  bidiop 
anonymonslj  to  the  county  newspaper  when  a 
lining  was  expected  to  be  vacant ;  and  having 
cat  out  the  printed  letter,  sent  it  to  the  bishop  M 
soon  as  the  desired  preferment  had  fallen  in,  with 
a  note  in  manuscript  to  the  eflfeot  that  *<  this  letter 
was  written  by  the  Beverend  ^—  of •** 
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aUV  bein^  sappressed  by  a  more  obnscientioas 
puolic  opinian,  and  by  the  increaaed  vigilanoe 
of  the  eccleeiastical  authorities.  Those  who 
ore  detected  in  a  state  of  intozicatioo  ran  a 
riik  of  serious  punishment.  An  uufortunate 
sinner  of  this  description  was  staggering 
homewards  from  the  market  town,  where  he 
had  indulged  somewhat  too  freely,  when  he 
was  overtaken  by  a  neighboring  incumbent, 
who  was  the  nephew  of  an  influential  digni- 
tAry.  The  rector  bestowed  a  look  of  disgust 
upon  his  erring  brother,  and  was  riding  on, 
wnen  he  was  stuppt)d  by  the  piteous  cries  and 
enlxeaties  of  the  culprit,  who  implored  him  feu 
believe  that  it  was  quite  unusual  tor  him  to  be 
in  his  present  state,  and  besought  him  not  to 
expose  the  accidental  frailty.  "  Promise  me 
not  to  tell  your  uncle,  Mr.  ■ ;  promise  me 
not  to  tell  yuur  uncle."  Such  oflknders  are 
now  made  to  feel  the  terrors  of  the  law.  Our 
readers  may,  perhaps,  remember  a  grotesque 
ease  of  baroarism  which  was  brought  by  the 
late  BishoD  Copleston,  before  the  <  Court  of 
Arches.  Twocleigymen  had  quarrelled  and 
fought  over  their  cups,  and  one  had  actually 
bitten  off  the  other's  ear  \  The  defence  set  up 
in  these  coses  is  sometimes  extremely  ludi- 
crous. In  a  recent  instance,  where  a  curate 
was  accused  of  habitual  intoxication,  he 
pleaded  that  he  onlv  entered  the  public  house 
to  gain  pastured  ioauence  over  his  parishion- 
ers, and  that  he  never  took  more  than  two 
glasses  at  a  time.  The  latter  assertion  turned 
out,  upon  investigation,  to  be  literally  true; 
for  there  were  four  public  houses  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  he  took  two  glasses  daily  at  each. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  clerical  duties 
are  not  likely  to  be  very  efficiently  discharged 
where  such  habits  are  prevalent.  The  clergy 
there,  indeed  (as  we  have  before  remarked), 
are  not  even  expected  by  their  parishionara  to 
perform  those  duties  of  pastoral  visitation 
which  form  the  daily  task  of  an  English 
clergyman.  Their  fl  icks  have  long  since  for- 
saken the  pastures  of  the  church,  and  look  to 
other  shepherds  for  spiritual  food.  During 
the  interval  between  Sunday  and  Sunday, 
their  office  remains  little  better  than  a  sine- 
cure. In  some,  at  least,  of  the  districts  before 
enumerated,  even  on  Sunday  there  is  seldom 
more  than  one  service,  and  that  is  oflen 
omitted.  Thus  we  read,  in  the  government 
reports,  of  parish  churches  where  *'  Divine 
service  is  very  seldom  performed  unless  there 
are  banns  to  publish'^  (I^P*  i^-  P*  131^  ;  of 
others  where  **  no  service  is  performed  la  the 
chdreh  daring  five  out  of  six  Sundays,  iTor 
want  of  a  congregation"  (Hep.  ii.  p.  135)  ; 
of  others  where  '*  the  vicar  rides  by  on  the 
Sunday  afternoon,  but  seldom  has  ooeasion  to 
■light  and  do  duty*'  (ibid.).  The  viear  will 
BBfturally  be  tempted^  in  such  a  case,  occa* 
donaily  to  omit  his  afternoon's  ride  slto- 
fetlrev.    Thus,  we  know  ft  ^iah  where,  not 


lon^  ago,  the  service  was  left  unperformed  on 
Christmas  Day,  Good  Fridiiy,  and  Easier 
Sundiiy,  consecutively.  These  things  sound 
shocking ;  but  perhaps,  when  service  does  take 
place  in  such  parishes,  one  is  inclined  to  wish 
that  the  church  had  remained  unopened. 
Throughout  the  churches  of  an  extensive 
diocese,  especially  in  districts  remote  firom 
episcopd  superintendence  and  archidiaoonal 
visitation,  an  air  of  slovenly  carelessness,  and 
poverty-stricken  neglect,  pervades  the  aspeet 
of  the  ediflce  and  the  ministrations  of  tbe 
officiafeor.  I1ie  church  is  like  a  bam  :  some- 
times with  **  large  holes  in  the  rooP'  (H^. 
ii.  p.  132),  sometimes  with  **•  the  panes  of 
the  chancel  window  all  out"  (Rep.  i.  p. 
406) ;  the  floor  is  of  uneven  earth,  or  per- 
haps irregularly  covered  with  broken  frag- 
ment of  the  original  pavement ;  the  pulpit  is 
in  such  a  riclDety  condition  that  a  preacher 
with  much  action  would  soon  bring  it  down  al- 
together ;  in  the  chancel,  a  communion  table, 
propped  upon  three  legs,  is  fenced  by  worm* 
eateif  rails,  half  of  which  are  broken  down  ; 
the  area  below  is  filled  by  dilapidated  old 
pews,  of  which  nine  out  of  ten  are  entirely 
empty.  A  dirty-looking  man,  in  a  sorplioe 
still  dirtier  than  himself,  ascends  the  roetmng- 
desk,  and  gabbles  through  the  prayers.  A 
ten  minutes'  sermon  follows,  and  the  brief 
ceremony  is  complete.  We  quit  the  building, 
feeling  that  the  abomination  of  desolation 
has  indeed  taken  possession  of  the  holy  place. 
Nor  is  its  aspect  improved  on  week-days.  If 
we  enter  tbe  churchyard,  we  find  the  vicar*8 
horse  or  cow  grazing  among  the  tombstones.* 
The  precincts  of  the  sacred  building  are  used 
by  tne  parishioners  for  purposes  quite  incom- 
patible with  the  spirit .  of  sanitary  reform  ;t 

*  Seo  also  the  "  Eoolesiologlst"  for  December, 
1852,  No.  97.  Of  Brecknockshire  we  read  :  — «*  In 
some  small  ehnrohes  .  .  .  there  is  scarcely  any 
arohiteotarai  eharaoter  of  anj  sort,  and  the  eovf- 
dition  of  sereral  of  them  is  quite  disgraceful  from 
dirt  and  neglect."  Of  Pembrokeshire  :  —  **  The 
state  of  several  churches  in  this  county  is  Tcry 
bad,  both  from  neglect  and  dihipidation."  Thoa« 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  Church  Arohi- 
teeture  in  Wales  will  find  much  valuable  informal 
tion  in  the  article  from  which  these  eztraots  arS 
taken  (*«  On  the  Churches  of  Wale«").  The  wrUar, 
who  gives  us  the  result,  as  it  seems,  of  personal 
inspection,  has  classified  the  churches  of  any  note 
or  peculiarity  of  construction,  according  to  their 
type,  under  the  several  counties  in  which  they  ar^ 
fonnd. 

t  **  Tho  o1)iirohyard  is  gvnemlly  used  by  tha 
poor  of  the  town  as  a  privy,  few  of  them  powei*> 
ing  at  home  amy  oonvonienoe  of  that  natiureV 
(^p.  i.,  p.  241).  Compare  the  following  froiifi 
Archdeacon  AUen*s  report :  "  On  drawing  my 
eompanion's  attention  to  the  filth  left  by  the  ohif* 
dren  under  the  walls  of  tiie  church,  and  observin|( 
to  him  that  he  would  not  permit  that  sort  of  poK 
lution  under  his  parlor  window,  he  replied,  *  iVa|r, 
acr  Wider  my  kUehm  mndaw  nather,^  "  —  MiaitM 
of  Coaaeil  for  1845. 
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!br  the  Persian  impreoation,  *'  May  the  grave* 
of  your  ancestors  be  defied ^^^  would  have  no 
Buperstttious  terror  for  the  villagers  of  Wales. 
We  turn  in  dis<;ust  from  these  pollutions,  and 
seek  shelter  within  the  chnren,  the  door  of 
which  stands  invitingij  open.  To  our  sur- 
prise, it  is  half-filled  with  a  set  of  disorderly 
and  irreverent  children,  who  are  dispersed 
throughout  thb  pews.  Afler  some  minutes  of 
perplexity,  we  discover  that  these  urchins 
constitute  the  parish  school,  and  that  the  old 
Welshman  who  sits  within  the  communion 
rails  is  pretending  to  teach  them  English. 
The  cominunian  table  serves  for  the  master^s 
desk,  and  is  sometimes  removed  to  another 
part  of  the  church,  to  suit  bis  convenience.* 
The  font,  also,  is  made  useful ;  being  filled 
with  **  bits  of  candle,  slates,  and  fragments  of 
books/'f  On  seeing  a  visitor,  the  old  peda- 
gogue calls  up  his  first  class,  and  desires  them 
to  say  their  catechism,  which  is  undoubtedly 
a  good  exercise  of  memory,  since  they  do  nut 
understand  a  word  of  English,  the  language 
in  which  they  learn  it.  Or  perhaps  he  gives 
them  u  portion  of  the  Bible  to  read,  in  which 
ease  it  will  be  cruel  if  the  visitor  insists  upon 
choosing  the  chapter ;  for  the  poor  children 
can  ^Hily  road  one,  which  is  always  selected 
by  the  master  when  they  are  called  upon  to 
exhibit. 

Perimps,  however,  it  may  be  thought  that 
the  keeping  of  the  parish  school  within  the 
walls  of  the  church  is,  at  any  rate,  a  sign  that 
the  incumbent  tiikes  an  interest  in  the  educa^ 
tion  of  his  ptu'ishioners.  We  reji»ice  to  know 
that  there  are  many  who  do  so,  and  that  the 
number  is  duily  increasing,'  as  we  shall 
presently  show.  But  we  may  be  very  sure 
that  no  such  interest  is  taken  where  there 
prevails  indecency  and  irreverence  like  that 
which  we  have  just  described.  It  is  possible 
that  a  parish  may  lie  so  impoverished,  and  the 
landowners  so  careless  of  their  duty,  as  to 
render  tlie  erection  of  a  proper  school-room 
impossible  ;  but,  even  in  such  a  case,  a  good 
clergyman  will  find  means  of  personally 
superintending  the  teaching  of  the  young,  the 
only  portion  of  his  fiock  which  his  dissenting 
parishioners  will   now  entrust  to  his  care. 

*  «  The  school  was  held  in  tho  ohureh,  and  the 
diildren  were  dispersed  throughout  the  pews. 
They  behaved  iheiusoives  in  a  most  disonlerlj 
manner  ;  one  of  them  was  singing  a  tune  during 
the  whole  time  X  was  there"  (Kep.  i.»  p.  270;  see 
also  pp.410,  444).  Again:  *'A  portion  of  the 
'ehuron  is,  in  Radnorshire,  the  most  common  place 
ftr  aehool-keoping**  (Allen's  Report  in  Miautes 
of  Oounoil  for  1845).  The  above  extraets  refer  to 
fiovth  Watesj  but  the  taoie  praeiioe  prevwli  in 
some  parts  C(f  North  Wales  aluo,  (See  Eep.  iii., 
p.  6.) 

f  See  Allen's  Report,  quoted  above.  The  Com- 
munion table  is  not  always  n^ed  as  the  master's 
desk  ;  sometimes  he  prefers  beards  laid  aereai  the 
bier.    (Rep.  iii.,  p.  6.) 


How  far  the  Welsh  clergy  have  been,  till  yter^ 
recently,  from  fulfilling  their  duty  in  thid 
respect,  is  but  too  ctearlv  shown  by  the 
reports  of  the  educational  commissioners^ 
For  there  wo. learn  that  a  lai^  proportion  of 
the  day  schools  nominally  connected  with  the 
Church  throughout  Wales,  were,  up  to  tho 
year  1847,  never  visited  hy  the  clergy  at  all  ;• 
and  that  even  in  those  which  they  occasionally 
visited,  they  very  seldom  gave  any  systematii 
instruction.  The  etmsequence  was,  that  the 
religious  teaching  being  left  to  ignorant  and 
untrained  schoolmasters,  degenerated  intd  a 
mere  sham ;  and  the  scholars  were  only  saved 
from  a  state  of  heathen  ignoriuioe  by  attend^ 
ing  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  Dissenters.f 
No  doubt  there  were  many  exceptions  to  this 
rule  in  the  more  civilized  portions  of  the 
principality  ;|  and  the  advance  made  during 
the  last  five  years  has  been  great ;  but  this 
improvement  has  not,  we  feiur^  ver^r  deeply 
penetrated  those  ruder  districts  which  form 
the  main  subject  of  our  present  sketch. 

The  descnption  which  we  have  thus  ab^ 
tempted  of  the  peasant  clergy  in  Wales  wouM 
serve  equally  for  their  brethren  in  the  mounr 
tains  of  Bnj^fand.  These  peculiarities  have 
been  created,  not  by  any  inherent  tendenoiet 
of  race,  but  by  causes  which  have  produced 
the  same  results  upon  the  Saxons  of  the  nortk 
as  upon  the  Cymry  of  the  West.  We  have 
before  mentioned  that  the  poverty  of  these 
mountain  clergy  is  even  greater  in  England 
than  in  Wales,  and  that  they  are  derived 
from  the  same  classes  of  society  as  their 
Welsh  compeers.  They  were  formerly  edu- 
cated (as  in  Wales)  at  licensed  grammar 
schools  scattered  over  the  country.  These 
have  now  been  superseded  by  the  college  ef 
St.  Bees,  though  specimens  of  the  former 
system  are  still  to  be  found  among  the  older 
clergy.  The  poverty  of  their  endowments 
leads  most  incumbents  to  eke  out  their  sub- 
sistence by  subsidiary  employments;  some 
keep  village  schools ;  most  farm  a  little  land; 
nearly  all  attend  fairs  and  markets  with  the 
neighboring  farmers.  This  association  natie- 
rally  leads  to  the  same  results  which  we 
have  before  lamented:  An  intelligent  and 
trustworthy  correspondent  whom    we   hove 

•  See  Rep.  i.,  p.  30,  Rep.  ii.,  p.  27,  and  Bep. 
ill.,  p.  88. 

f  Painful  details  may  be  found  in  Rep.  i.,  p.  26^ 
29,  Rep.  iu,  p.  35,  36,  and  Rep  iii.,  p.  24,  and  V^ 
-47. 

f  We  ought  especially  to  refer  to  the  labors  Of 
the  excellent  Dean  of  Bangor,  who  is  justly 
pmised  in  tho  Government  JUports  (Rep*  iii.^  p. 
SO),  as  the  father  of  Church  ecfuoation  in  Nof^ 
Wales  ;  and  also  to  the  more  recent  exertioas  ol 
tke  Bishop  of  SL  Asaph.  The  latter,  &ndeed«si4> 
vooated  and  promoted  the  secular  education  of  tlie 
poor  when  he  was  himself  a  country  dergjmaef 
wak  at  a  time  when  he  stood  abnesi  alone  la  kis 
lentiiMBls  on  this  sabJsqL 
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OQiDSulted,  estimates  the  proportion  of  the 
hill-clergy  in  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland, 
who  are  '^more  or  less  intoxicated  at  one 
time  or  another,  at  parties,  fairs,  or  markets," 
as  one  sixth  of  the  whole  number.  Another 
informant  writes,  that  **  several  of  the  clergy" 
in  his  neighborhood  *'  are  notorious  drunk- 
ards." The  social  position  held  by  the  clergy 
mav  be  inferred  from  the  above  statements. 
It  18  in  fact  precisely  the  same  with  that 
assigned  to  their  predecessors  by  Mr.  Macau- 
lay.  A  gentleman  who  resides  in  Westmore- 
land writes  thus: — ''Asa  rule  the  clergy 
here  are  of  a  low  order,  and  rarely  associate 
with  the  gentry.  In  our  own  village,  for  in- 
stance, where  the  clergyman  is  not  by  any 
means  a  bad  specimen,  no  servant  is  kept  at 
his  house,  and  several  of  his  sons  have  Deen 
brought  up  to  handicraft  trades.  We  are 
very  good  friends,  but  he  could  not  visit  at 
my  house.  .  .  His  sister  was  waiting- 
maid  to  a  friend  of  ours."* 

Thus  far  the  aspect  of  the  Church  is  the 
same  in  the  northern  as  in  the  western  hills. 
But  there  is  one  marked  feature  of  difference. 
In  Wales  the  Dissenters  outnumber  the 
Church,  and  by  their  superior  energy  have 
obtained  almost  the  entire  control  of  the 
religious  education  of  the  people.  In  these 
English  districts,  on  the  contrary,  the  Dissent- 
ers are  a  weak  minority ;  and  the  prevalent 
sect  is  that  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  who 
are  but  little  alienated  from  the  Establish- 
ment. 

This  difference  would  appear  at  first  sight  a 
proof  of  the  neater  attachment  entertained 
towards  the  Church  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
.  English  mountains.  6ut  we  fear  that  it  is  in 
hjality  only  an  indication  of  the  ^ater  supine- 
ness  and  stoliditv  in  which  their  clergy  were 
sunk  during  the  last  century.  For  the  dissent 
which  now  exists  in  Wales  did  not  originate 
in  the  invasion  of  the  Church's  territory  by 
an  external  foe ;  it  sprang  from  the  unwise 
attempt  of  her  rulers  to  stifle  a  religious 
movement  which  arose  spontaneously  in  her 
own  communion,  and  amongst  her  own 
ministers.  The  history  of  that  outburst  of 
religious  life,  which  so  strangely  broke  the 
deadness  of  an  age  of  spiritual  stagnation,  is 
now  well  known,  so  far  as  England  is  con- 
cerned ;  for  who  has  not  read  that  most 
readable  of  biographies.  Sou  they 's  **  Life  of 
Wesley?"  Everv  one  is  aware  that  Wesley- 
anism  was  created  and  organized  by  ministers 
of  the  Church,  and  that  its  system  was  only 


I 


*  Some  years  ago  we  were  in  a  boat  on  one  of  the 
Ownberland  lakes,  when  we  obieryed  npon  the 
road  whioh  ran  along  the  shore,  a  man  and  woman 
ride  by  on  the  same  horse,  the  man  in  front,  the 
woman  behind.  **  There  goes  oar  priest  and  his 
wife,"  said  the  boatman.  On  landing,  soon  after, 
we  saw  the  worthy  oonple  making  hay  together, 
ia  a  small  field  whioh  the  clergyman  &rmed* 


designed  to  be  subsidiary  and  supplemental 
to  that  of  the  Establishment.  But  many  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  this  was  still  more 
especially  the  case  with  the  Calvinistic  Meth- 
odism of  Wales,  which  is  now  re^rdedasone 
of  the  most  hostile  forms  of  dissent.  The 
founders  of  this  sect  were  all  members  of  the 
Church,  and  all  but  one  were  clergymen.  In 
the  midst  of  the  ignorant  boors  who  then 
filled  most  of  the  Welsh  pupils,  there  were  to 
be  found,  here  and  there,  men  of  a  verj 
di£ferent  stamp ;  men  burning  with  apostolie 
zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  called  to 
the  priesthood  by  a  higher  ordination  than 
of  human  hands.  Such  was  Griffith  Jones, 
vicar  of  Llandowror,  in  Carmarthenshire,  the 
father  of  national  education  in  Wales,  who, 
in  1730,  founded  the  first  of  those  catechetical 
schools,  by  which,  before  his  death,  a  hundred 
and  fifly  tliousand  persons  had  been  taught  to 
read  the  Scriptures  in  their  native  tongue.* 
He  spent  a  lite  of  self-denyins  labor,  in  estab- 
lishing schools,  and  circulating  Bibles  ;  for, 
till  his  time,  the  Bible  had  been  an  unknown 
book  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor.f  He  adopted 
the  practice  of  &ld-preaching,  and  addressed 
large  audiences  in  the  open  air,  in  different 
parts  of  Wales,  with  remarkable  eSdci. 
Nevertheless,  being  an  incumbent,  he  could 
not  be  deprived  of  his  benefice  without  a 
legal  cause ;  and  accordingly  he  lived  and 
died  vicar  of  Llandowror.  But  his  successors 
and  imitators,  being  only  curates,  were  re- 
movable at  the  pleasure  of  the  bishops ;  and, 
one  by  one,  they  were  ejected  from  their 
cures,  by  worldly  prelates,  who  feared  en- 
thusiasm xdore  than  sin,  and  were  zealous  in 
nothing  but  in  hating  zeal.  Such  was  the 
fate  of  Daniel  Bowlands,  the  chief  organizer 
of  Calvinistic  Methodism ;  of  Williams  of 
Pantyoelyn,  whose  hymns  are  now  sung  in  a 
thousand  chapels ;  and  of  Charles  ot  Bala, 
who  sucoeedea  these  early  leaders,  and  intro- 
duced Sunday  schools  into  Wales  in  1785. 
Howel  Harris,  though  educated  at  Oxford, 
was  refused  ordination  altogether  ;  he  after- 
wards founded  the  Methodist  College  of 
Treveoca,  but  never  quitted  the  communion 
of  the  Church.  Such  men  could  not  be 
silenced  by  episcopal  prohibitions.  They 
heard  a  voice  from  heaven  commanding  them 
to  preach  the  Gospel ;  thev  saw  that  thou- 
sands were  won  by  their  laoor  from  heathen- 
ism to  Chrbtianity ;  and  they  felt  that  even 
if  schism  were  to  result  from  their  success, 
the  guilt  must  rest  on  those  who  had  cast 
them  out.  Meanwhile  they  continued  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  and  kept  their  followers 
in  her  commonioa.  Nor  was  it  till  onr  own 
times  that  the  separation  occurred  between 

•  For  a  full  aooonnt  of  this  ezoellont  man,  see 
PhiUips,  p.  284,  &o. 
t  Pfdllips,  pp.  125, 285. 
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die  Welsh  Methodists  and  the  Establishment. 
Until  the  present  century  they  received  the 
Sacraments  exclusively  from  clergymen  of  the 
National  Church,  and  recognized  none  others 
as  duly  ordained.  In  the  year  1811  they 
first  resolved  to  ordain  ministers  of  their 
own,  and  only  since  that  time  have  they 
been  a  dissenting  sect.  They  have  now  about 
eight  hundred  places  of  worship  scattered 
over  every  part  of  Wales,  and  teach  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  children  in  their 
Sunday  schools.* 

These  Sunday  schools  exhibit  (as  Mr. 
Lingen  truly  observes)  the  most  characteris- 
tic development  of  the  Welsh  intellect. 
*'They  have  been,'*  he  adds,  "almost  the 
sole,  they  are  still  the  main  and  most  con- 
genial, centres  of  education.  Through  their 
agency  the  youneer  portion  of  the  adult 
laboring  classes  in  Wales  can  ^nerally  read, 
or  are  learning  to  read,  the  Scriptures  m  their 
native  tongue.  A  fifth  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion is  returned  as  attending  their  schools."! 
The  proportion  of  teachers  is  one  to  every 
seven  scholars ;  so  that  a  large  number  of  the 
working  classes  devote  their  only  day  of  res^ 
to  these  labors  of  love.  A  considerable 
amount  of  theological  knowledge  is  thus 
diffused  among  the  population,  though  un- 
happily it  takes  the  form  rather  of  polemical 
than  of  practical  divinity.  Men  utterly  des- 
titute of  secular  information,  ignorant  of  the 
simplest  elements  of  geography  or  arithmetic, 
itiav  be  heard  discussing  deep  questions  of 
scriptural  mettiphysics  or  ecclesiastical  polity, 
in  the  tongue  of  the  ancient  Britons. 

Apart  they  sat  upon  a  hill  retired, 

And  reasoned  of  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate  •— 

Fixed  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute. 

The  language  itself  has  been  thus  enriched 
with  many  new  terms,  and  a  native  literature 
has  been  created  by  the  appetite  for  theologi- 
cal information.^  And  however  we  must  re- 
gret that  these  healing  springs  should  be 
poisoned  by  the  bitterness  of  party  strife,  yet 

•  See  the  table  given  by  Sir  T.  Phillips,  p.  171. 
The  Bunday  scholars  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistio 
Methodists  are  equal  in  numher  to  those  of  all  the 
other  sects  collectively. 

t  Rep.  i.,  p.  3.  For  similar  testimony  from  the 
other  commissioners,  see  Rep.  ii.,  p.  61,  and  Rep. 
lit.,  p.  69.  We  find  from  the  latter  report  that  in 
North  Wales,  the  Church  of  England  Sunday 
Schools  were  only  124  out  of  1,161. 

f  On  this  subject  we  would  refer  our  readers  to 
the  interesting  information  contained  in  Mr.  John- 
son's Report  (Rep.  iii.,  p.  69),  and  to  the  list 
which  he  gives  of  the  periodicals  and  other  works 
recently  published  in  the  Welsh  language.  Every 
sect  seems  to  hare  its  own  magaxine.  We  learn 
from  Mr.  Lingen's  Report  (Rep.  L,  p.  7),  that 
many  of  the  contributors  to  these  magasines  ar« 
found  among  the  peasantry.  It  appears,  also,  that 
three  fourths  of  the  contemporary  Welsh  literature 
I*  theological. 


we  cannot  doubt  that  the  intelligence  of  the 
peasantry  is  stimulated  by  the  discussions 
m  which  they  take  part ;  and  we  may  hope 
also  that  their  relieious  feelings  are  nourished 
by  the  devotional  ingredients  which  are 
mixed,  though  too  sparingly,  with  their  dog- 
matical repast. 

Had  the  rulers  of  the  Church  done  their  duty 
durine  the  eighteenth  century,  all  this  en- 
ergy, instead  of  being  driven  out  from  her 
pale,  would  have  'been  fostered,  guided,  and 
utilized ;  and  thus  the  evils  which  have  at- 
tended its  present  sectarian  development 
might  have  been  avoided.  For  sects,  like 
monastic  orders,  have  an  invariable  tendency 
to  degenerate.  The  fervor  of  the  first  love 
dies  away ;  the  truths  which  were  preached 
by  those  who  had  (as  it  were)  discovercil 
them  anew,  with  such  enthusiastic  faith,  and 
such  life-giving  power,  turn  iu  the  second 
generation  into  stereotyped  formulas.  The 
regenerating  creed  is  metamorphosed  into  a 
dead  shibboleth  of  part^.  Welsh  Methodism 
has  now  fallen  into  this  phase  of  formalism. 
The  distinctive  tenets  of  the  sect  are  care- 
fully inculcated  on  its  members,  but  the  spirit 
is  evaporated.  Their  Sunday  schools  vie  with 
each  other  in  committing  to  memory  the 
pynciaUy*  in  which  their  dogmas  are  embodied'. 
The  young  people  of  both  sexes  meet  in  even- 
ing schools  to  prepare  these  schemes  of  doc- 
trine ;  but,  alas,  such  nocturnal  meetings  for 
devotion  too  often  end  in  immorality. f  This 
is  the  natural  result  of  appealing  to  animal 
excitement  as  a  test  of  spiritual  renovation. 
Even  the  first  founders  of  Welsh  Methodism , 
excellent  as  they  were,,  fell  into  this  error. 
Whitefield  boasts  that  during  the  preaching 
of  Rowlands  he  had  seen  a  congregation  of  ten 
thousand  persons,  **  shouting  Gogunniant 
Bendyitti,  and  ready  to  leap  for  joy  :"{  and 
too  soon  this  readiness  to  leap  turned  into 
actual  leaping.  These  fathers  of  the  sect, 
however,  were  educated  men :  not  merely 
clergymen,  but  raised  above  their  cleriotd 
brethren  in  intellecl  and  acquirements.  Now, 
on  the  oodtrar^,  the  great  mass  of  preachers 
are  utterly  illiterate;  and  the  most  popular 
are  those  who  can  rake  up  the  expiring  ember* 
of  enthusiasm  into  a  blaze  by  violent  stimulor 
tion.  Thus  we  have  a  residuum  of  much 
flame  and  little  heat,  '*  the  contortions  of 
the   sibyl  without  her    inspiration.'"    Such 

*  A  pwnc  (plural  pynciau)  is  a  scheme  of  doe* 
trine  printed  in  question  and  answer,  with  Scrip- 
ture proofs.  The  different  classes  in  a  school 
learn  different  parts  of  it ;  and  when  it  is  com- 
pletely committed  to  memory,  the  school  makes  a 
triumphal  procession  to  other  chapels  to  recite  it^ 
as  a  kind  of  friendly  challenge. 

t  Bee  Rep.  !.,  p.  21,  and  Rep.  ii.,  p.  60. 

%  See  Southey's  Wesley,  vol.  ii.,  p.  226.  Tbeif 
real  cry  was  Gogoniant  Bendith  i  ti  (Glory,  Bless- 
ing he  to  Thee),  but  Whitefield  did  not  understaiMl 
IWelih. 
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preachera  especially  delight  in  calling  forth 
ihat  disgusting  exhibition  of  folly  and  fanat- 
ioism  which  has  disgraced  the  very  name  of 
^ligion  in  Wales  —  the  practice  of  *^ jump- 
ing." A  whole  congregation  may  be  seen, 
drank  with  excitement,  leaping  and  shooting 
in  concert,  and  profaning  the  most  sacred 
names  bv  frantic  invocations.*  We  cannot 
«ronder  that  these  bacchanalian  orgies  end  too 
often  in  the  same  manner  as  their  heathen 
prototypes ;  for  such  fervor  being  purely  of 
■like  flesh,  is  easily  turned  into  the  current  of 
mere  carnal  passion.  Moreover,  the  doctrine 
of  the  preachers  who  stir  up  such  *^  revivals,'' 
is  frequently  of  the  most  antinomian  tendency. 
Hence  we  must  explain  the  melancholv  fact, 
.that  the  spread  of  religious  knowledge  in 
Wales  has  not  been  attended  by  an  improve- 
inent  in  the  morality  of  Uie  people.  In  no 
pther  country  has  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
population  been  instructed  in  controversial 
theology ;  and  we  fear  that  in  no  other  coun- 
jkry  is  there  a  greater  prevalenpe  of  unchaste 
habite  among  the  poor.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
naanimous  evidence  of  the  numerous  witnesses 
ej[amined  by  the  government  commiseioners.f 
Another  evil  which  has  attended  the  devel- 
opment of  Sectarianism  in  Wales,  is  the  entire 
]celigious  separation  which  it  has  caused  be- 
tween the  higher  and  lower  ranks.  Mr.  Lin- 
den too  truly  savs  that,  **  even  in  religion  the 
Welsh  peasant  has  moved  under  an  isolating 
destiny ;  and  his  worship,  like  his  life,  has 
grown  difibrent  from  that  of  the  classes  over 
him. "  The  cause  of  piety,  and  of  social  order, 
both  suffer  from  this  unnatural  isolation.  The 
^  very  idea  of  the  Christian  congregation  is  that 
it  should  embrace  "  high  and  low,  rich  and 
i>oor,  one  with  another."  Within  the  walls  of 
the  church  all  disparities  are  equalized ;  here, 
at  least,  as  in  apostolic  times,  **  the  believers 
have  all  things  common.**  How  painfuUv  dif- 
fereot  is  the  state  of  things  in  Wales,  ofben  in  the 

.  *  These  seenes,  however,  are  getting  len  oom- 
nen  than  they  were,  and  many  preachers  dis- 
oonrage  them.  "  I  do  make  them  wip  (weep)  and 
ery  for  meroy,"  said  a  pi^eacher  with  a  very 
Welsh  Skooent,  to  a  friend  of  ours, "  but  I  do  not 
Make  them  iq»  (leap).    I  do  not  wish  to  see  them 

t  The  general  resnlt  of  this  evidence  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  one  witness  (Rep.  ii., 
p.  60)  :  **  Want  of  chastity  is  the  giant  sin  of 
nales."  Or  is,  perhaps,  still  more  oorrectly 
Stated  by  another,  a  magistrate  of  North  Wales : 
**  Fornieation  is  not  regarded  as  a  vice,  scarcely 
ap  a  frailty,  by  the  common  people  in  Wales" 
(Eop.  iii.,  p.  68.  See  also  Bep.  i.,  p.  21).  We 
rear  that  this  nnanimons  testimony  of  so  many 
witnesses  of  all  ranks  and  sects  is  not  shaken  by 
Sir  T.  Phillips'  arguments.  He  has  proven,  in- 
deed, that  the  number  of  illegitmate  births  is  not 
f  eater  than  the  English  average  ;  bnt  he  has 
rgotte'n  to  notioe  the  evidenoe  given,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  tho  poor  women  in  Wales  are  jpreg- 
Kaat  tome  iHonths  before  marriage. 


better  districts,  where  the  dergy  are  both  ed- 
ucated and  efficient !  You  enter  the  ohiueh, 
and  find  perhaps  five  joews  occupied,  hi 
one,  the  squire  umnbers  in  the  softest  comer 
of  the  manorial  seat.  In  another  the  butler> 
attitude  shows  that  he  is  sharing  the  repose, 
thoueh  not  the  cushbns,  of  his  master.  The 
tbirapew  is  filled  by  the  rector's  family,  tbt 
fourth  by  his  domestics.  The  fifth  is  occupied 
by  the  wife  and  children  of  the  parish  chsrk, 
bound,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  to  conform  ex- 
ternally to  the  Church.  But  where  is  Uie 
population  1  A  glance  at  the  interior  of  the 
neighboring  Zoar  or  Ebenezer  will  show  you 
them.  There  they  sit,  as  thick  as  bees  in  a 
hive,  stifling  with  heat,  yet  listening  patiently 
to  the  thundering  accents  of  a  native  preacher, 
which  yon  had  heard  while  you  were  yet  afar  off, 
breaking  the  stillness  of  the  sabbath  air.  Tan 
t«^«m  (bell  fire)  is  the  expression  which  falls 
onenest  on  the  ear.  The  orator  is  enforcing 
his  favorite  doctrine  of  reprobation  upon  his 
rustic  hearers ;  andvou  cannot  help  fearing 
that  they  are  mentally  applying  his  teaching, 
by  complacently  consigoing  the  squire,  the 
rector,  and  the  parish  clerk  to  an  unoovenanted 
doom. 

This  unhappy  condition  of  things  not  only 
severs  the  strongest  bond  of  union  between 
diflferent  ranks  ot  society,  but  it  also  renden 
even  the  best  and  ablest  clergymen  compara- 
tively inefficient.  The  pastoral  position  of  a 
Weleh  clergyman  in  most  parishes,  is  indeed 
of  a  very  hopeless  kind ;  and  the  more  zeal- 
ous and  ener^tic  he  is,  the  more  distressing 
he  must  find  it.  Throngh  no  fault  of  his  own* 
he  is  deserted  by  his  flock ;  and  those  among 
the  poor  who  frequent  his  ministrations  aie 
generally  the  worst  men  in  tho  parish,  who 
are  rejected  by  the  discipline  (lax  as  it  is)  of 
the  Dissenters;  and  to  show  their  spite 
a|j;ainst  those  who  have  excluded  them,  exer- 
cise their  leed  rieht  of  attending  the  Na- 
tional Church,  ouch  circumstances  might 
well  discourage  the  most  sanguine ;  and  it  is 
infinitely  to  the  credit  of  some  among  the 
Welsh  clergy  (and  those  no  inconsiderable 
number),  that  instead  of  yielding  to  indolent 
despair,  they  have  found  in  tho  very  sterility 
of  tne  soil  entrusted  to  their  cultivativ>n  only 
a  new  call  to  labor.  Repulsed  as  theological 
teachers  by  their  people,  they  have  become 
their  best  instructors  in  practical  religion. 
They  hafe  built  parish  schools,  and  thus  taken 
up  the  only  ground  not  preoccupied  by  di»> 
sent ;  for  the  Dissenters  in  general  have  con- 
tented themselves  with  their  Sunday  schools, 
without  attempting  Day  schools.  Such  cler- 
gymen, therefore,  nave  easily  become  the  vol- 
untary schoolmasters  of  their  parishes,  and 
thus  secured  the  affection  and  respect  of  the 
younger  generation.  While,  at  the  lemt 
time,  they  have  been  the  friends  and  oom- 
fortera  of  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  the  help* 
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\em;  and  by  ehowing  a  benerolenee  unre- 
stricted by.Beotarian  distinotions,  they  have 
taught  their  opponents  the  catholicity  of 
Christian  love.  But  virtue  and  energy  like 
this  cannot  be  expected  from  the  majority  of 
any  profession ;  and  we  ought  to  make  some 
allowance  for  the  indolence  and  uselessness 
even  of  the  worst  among  the  Welsh  clergy, 
when  we  remember  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed  by  the  alienation  of 
their  flock.  Many  of  them,  in  fact,  occupy 
the  same  position  with  the  ^uinisters  of  the 
Scotch  Establishment  in  those  localities  where 
the  whole  population  has  gone  over  to  the 
Free  Kirk ;  and  we  know  how  nearly  irre- 
sistible is  the  temptation  to  such  ministers, 
notwithstanding  the  stringent  discipline  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  to  convert  their 
ofiBoe  into  a  sinecure. 

But  the  Church  of  Wales  has  to  contend 
with  other  difficulties,  no  less  formidable  than 
those  which  arise  from  dissent.  The  chief 
among  these  is  the  prevalence  of  two  lan- 
guages. The  parishes  of  Wales  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  classes.  First,  those  where 
Welsh  only  is  the  language  of  the  great  ma- 
jority. Secondly,  those  where  English  is 
spoloen  or  understood  by  all.  Thirdly,  those 
in  which  the  population  is  divided  into  a 
Welsh  and  Englbn  portion,  neither  being  in- 
'  considerable  in  respect  of  the  other.  These 
latter,  or  bilingual  parishes,  constitute  the 
chief  difficulty.'  If  an  Englishman  is  ap- 
pointed to  them  4  how  can  he  satisfy  the 
Welsh  T  if  a  Welshman,  how  can  he  minister 
to  the  English  ^  Tbo  clergyman  snould,  of 
course,  be  able  to  speak  both  languages  ;  but 
he  must  speak  one  of  them  as  an  acquired, 
the  other  ^is  a  native  tongue ;  and  the  very 
circumstance  which  attracts  his  Celtic  par- 
ishioners will  repel  the  Saxons.  Again,  how 
is  he  to  manage  about  the  services  ?  Here  he 
cannot  please  both  nations ;  so  he  is  reduced 
to  a  compromise  which  pleases  neither,  by 
performing  service  alternately  in  cither 
•tongue.*  The  rule  adopted  by  the  Welsh 
bishops  seems,  in  itself,  a  right  one  ;  namehr, 
that  where  so  much  as  a  sixth  part  of  the 
parishioners  do  not  understand  EnffUsh,  at 
least  half  the  Church  Services  should  be  in 
Welsh.  Yet  when,  as  often  happens,  the 
Enelish  inhabitants  are  churchmen  and  the 
Welsh  dissenters,  the  action  of  this  rule  is 
unsatisfactory,  compelling,  in  fact,  the  per- 
formance of  one  service  every  Sunday  to  empty 
w^ls.      In  those  places  where  English  is 

*  In  some  of  these  p&rishei  the  clergy  adopt  a 
lingular  mode  of  pleasing  their  Welah  parishion- 
i  era,  whon  the  service  is  in  English.  Thej  give 
'Out  the  text  of  their  sermon,  and  that  alone,  in 
t¥elsh.  The  effect  upon  a  stranger  is  sometimes 
Startling.  He  imagines  that  the  oletgymMi  is 
suddenly  bursting  into  a  paroxysm  of  **  tbo  aa- 1 
known  tongues."  1 


either  generally  unknown,  or  nniversaBy  un- 
derstood, the  same  perplexities  do  not  oocur. 
But  in  the  former  case  (where  Welsh  prevails 
exclusively),  another  difficulty  is  intruduosd, 
from  the  want  of  a  supply  of  fit  persons  to 
undertake  the  ministerial  office.  The  Bisbcm 
of  Llandaff,  in  the  valuable  charge  with  whion 
he  commenced  his  Episcopal  labors,  states  it 
as  the  result  of  his  previous  acquaintance 
with  South  Wales,  that  the  only  class  whence 
the  Welsh-speaking  clergy  can  hope  for  re- 
cruits, is  too  poor  even  to  afford  the  small 
expense  of  a  Lampeter  education.*  We  may 
aild,  that  the  same  fatal  difference  of  language 
excludes  Wales  from  a  source  of  aid  by  which 
England  is  largely  benefited.  There  we  ses 
many  of  the  very  poorest  livings  held  by  cler- 
gymen of  independent  fortune,  who  have 
taken  orders  from  a  love,  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  and  who  neither  need  nor  seek  moro 
valuable  preferment.  Such  men  would  gladly 
help  that  most  ancient  branch  of  their  Church 
which  has  been  established  in  Britain  ever 
since  the  time  of  Constantino.  But  they  are 
shut  out  by  the  impassable  barrier  of  a  for- 
eign tongue. 

Another  cause  of  the  inefficiency  of  the 
Welsh  Church  is  the  immense  size  of  the  par- 
ishes into  which  its  territory  is  divided.  As 
examples,  w'e  may  mention  Llandrillo  in  St. 
Asapn  diocese,  comprising  an  area  of  forty-two 
square  miles,  and  endowed  with  only  161/. ; 
Beddgelert  in  Bangor,  comprising  nearly  tidy 
square  miles,  and  endowed  with  93/. ;  xstra- 
dyfodwg  in  Llandaff,  containing  forty  square 
miles,  and  endowed  with  130/. ;  .and  Caron 
in  St.  David^s,  comprising  about  fifty-five 
square  miles,  and  endowed  with  80/ !  t  In 
the  English  mountains  there  are  to  be  round 
parishes  of  even  greater  area  than  these  ;  but 
there,  they  have  been  mostly  divided  into  sep- 
arate chapelries,  of  a  manageable  size ;% 
whereas,  the  Welsh  parishes  have  generally 
remained  undivided.  It  is  evident  tnat  sucn 
an  extent  of  parochial  territory  renders  the 
full  performance  of  pastoral  duties  impossible. 

The  great  site  of  these  mountain  parishes 
shows  that  when  our  parochial  ii^stem  woa 
originally  established  they  were  very  thinly 
inluibited.     And  so  they  remained  till  tUe 

*  Primary  Charge  of  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  p.  4^ 
-47.  The  Bishop  suggests  as  a  remedy,*  th9 
foundation  of  Scholarships  or  Exhibitions  ;  a  ree- 
ommendation  which  has  been  since  acted  on  by 
some  benerolent  persons. 

t  Many  similar  instances  are  given  by  Sir  T. 
Phillips,  p.  222-224. 

f  Thus  the  parish  of  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland, 
contains  an  area  of  above  a  hundred  square  milet; 
hut  it  has  been  divided  into  sixt-een  chapelries, 
each  of  them  under  the  charge  of  an  inoumbeat 
endowed  with  about  70^  per  annum.  8o  the 
large  parishee  of  Crossthwaite  In  Cumberland,  anS 
Klrbj  Lonsdale  in  Lansashire,  are  each  dividei 
iato.ievea  ohaf^ehrlM. 
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present  century.  But  now,  in  some  parts  of 
Wdes,  especially  in  the  south,  the  mineral 
wealth  which  has  been  discovered  below  the 
soil  has  covered  its  surface  with  a  dense  pop- 
ulation. The  counties  of  Glamorgan  and 
Monmouth  (nearly  the  whole  of  which  ore 
DOW  included  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaflf)  con- 
tained 140,000  inhabitants  in  the  year  1821 ; 
and  417,000  in  1851.  So  that  the  population 
has  trebled  in  thirty  years.  Within  the  last 
ten  years  it  has  risen  from  305,000,  to  417 »- 
000 ;  a  greater  increase  than  that  of  any  other 
portion  of  Great  Britain.  Thus  the  eclesias- 
tical  agency,  which  was  intended  to  provide 
for  a  Tew  shepherds  and  fiirmers  scattered 
among  the  hills,  is  now  called  on  to  meet  the 
wants  of  overgrown  manufacturing  towns, 
which  are  doubling  themselves  evety  twenty 
years.  So  that  we  see  **  the  machinery  and 
appliances  of  the  Church,  originally  designed 
fur  tens,  or  at  most  for  handreds,  standing  in 
solemn  mockery  of  the  wants  of  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands.''*  It  might  have  been 
hoped  that  the  creators  of  this  vast  population 
would  have  spent  some  portion  of  their  enor- 
mous wealth  for  the  benefit  of  those  to  whose 
toil  they  owe  all  that  they  possess.  But  we 
grieve  to  say  that,  with  a  few  noble  excep- 
tionsf ,  they  have  hitherto  shown  themselves 
insensible  to  the  truth,  that  property  has  its 
duties  as  well  as  its  rights.  One  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Commissioners  says  of  this  manufac- 
turing population:  —  **  I  regard  their  degraded 
condition  as  entirely  the  mult  of  their  em- 
ployers, who  give  them  far  less  tendance  and 
care  than  they  bestow  on  their  cattle,  and 

*  8eo  Letter  of  the  Arohdeaeon  Llandaff  on  the 
wants  of  the  Diocese  (London,  1860),  p.  5.  Mnoh 
interesting  information  will  be  fonnd  in  this 
pamphlet,  the  author  of  which  is  distingnished  not 
onlj  by  his  eloquence  and  ability,  but  by  a  prac- 
tical wisdom  to  which  the  Church  of  Wales  is 
already  largely  indebted.  Among  other  instances 
he  mentions,  that  of  Bedwelty  parish,  which  in 
1801  contained  619  inhabitants,  and  now  contains 
about  30,000. 

t  Amongst  these  exceptions  the  Rhymney  Iron 
Company  should  be  mentioned  with  honor.  In 
1838  they  unanimously  agreed  to  the  following 
resolution,  "That  the  Company  having  catued  to 
loratef  on  what  were 'before  barren  motmtainSf  a  popula- 
tion of  eight  thousand  souls,  ia  upon  every  principle 
bound  to  provide  and  endnw  a  church  for  the  ute  of  the 
tenants  of  the  Company.**  Accordingly  the  Company 
built  or  endowed  a  church  or  parsonage,  and  pro- 
vided schools  also.  We  ought  also  to  acknowledge 
that  some  of  the  mineral  proprietors  of  this  dis- 
trict, who  sit  on  opposite  sides  of  the  House  of 
Commons  (Sir  J.  Guest,  Mr.  Glive,  and  Mr. 
Booker),  have  shown  a  proper  sense  of  their  duties, 
as  ironmasters  and  landlords,  towards  their  work- 
men. [Since  writing  the  above,  we  lament  to  hear 
of  the  death  of  the  former;  but  it  is  satisfactory 
to  find  that  his  successor  in  the  representation  of 
the  great  seat  of  the  iron  trade,  is  a  man  who  has 
speoially  devoted  himself  ,to  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual improvement  of  the  working  olastea.] 


who,  with  few  exceptions,  use  and  reeard 
them  as  so  much  brute  force  instruments  to 
wealth,  but  as  nowise  involving  claims  on  hu- 
man sympathy."*  Strong  as  this  hmguago 
is,  we  fear  it  is  not  exaggerated. 

Having  then  to  contend  against  all  theae 
gigantic  diflSculties,  the  progress  which  the 
Uhurch  of  Wales  has  made  in  the  last  few 
years  is  most  creditable  to  those  who  have 
been  instrumental  in  effecting  it.  And  though 
such  improvement  has  been  chiefly  in  the 
more  civilized  districts,  yet  even  among  the 
peasant  clergy  sufficient  amendment  has  taken 
place  to  show  the  truth  of  our  previous  re- 
mark, that  poverty,  though  the  actual  cause, 
is  not  a  necessary  cause,  of  many  blemishes 
which  have  disfigured  the  establishment.  In 
the  first  place,  those  eross'and  scandalous 
abuses  which  prevailed  in  the  last  century  arc 
either  entirely  swept  away,  or  fast  disiippesir- 
ing.  Episcopal  superintendence  has  neen 
changed  from  a  name  into  a  reality.  Arch- 
deacons visit  their  archdeaconries,  and  the 
obsolete  office  of  rural  deans  has  been  revived ; 
so  that  the  bishop  is  kept  constantly  supplied 
with  infonnation  of  the  state  of  every  parish 
in  his  diocese.  The  ordinance  of  Confirma- 
tion, which  non-resident  prelates  had  sufiTered 
to  fiill  into  disuse,  is  now  reguhirly  adminis- 
tered. The  clergy  reside,  for  the  most  part, 
upon  their  livings,  and  no  longer  leave  their 
duties  to  be  discharged  by  half-starved  curates. 
Pluralities  are  henceforward  impossible^  and 
the  pluralist  will  s(x>n  be  as  extinct  an  animal 
as  tne  Plesiosaurus.  Full  services  are  now 
performed  in  churches  which  had  never  b^ 
fore  been  opened  twice  a  Sunday  within  the 
memory  of  man.  Glebe  houses  are  rising  in 
every  direction.f  New  churchear  are  built ; 
and  old  ones  are  restored,  which  the  slothful 
negligence  of  a  former  generation  suffered  to 
fall  into  ruin.  The  eighteenth  century  may 
be  called  preeminently  the  a^  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal dilapidation.  Totally  without  the  sense 
of  architectural  beauty,  it  resigned  the  glori- 
ous masterpieces  of  Gothic  art  to  the  mutila- 
tion of  the  churchwarden ;  the  cheapest  patch- 
work of  lath  and  plaster  was  good  enough  to 
repair  a  church.  But  in  £ngiund  there  was 
at  least  sufficient  sense  of  decency  to  keep  the 
walls  standing,  and  the  roof  weather^ tight. 

*  Rep.  ii.,  p.  293.  See  also  the  anecdote  at  p. 
63.  We  find  from  the  Report  of  the  Diocesan 
Church  Building  Society,  that  1000/.  was  anony- 
mously given  last  year,  to  be  expended  in  build- 
ing a  church  in  whatever  spot  might  be  considered 
the  most  spiritually  destitute  in  the  diocese. 
After  due  consideration  it  was  determined  to  spend 
it  in  building  a  church  for  the  workpeople  of  tb<) 
wealthiest  iron-master  in  Great  Britain. 

f  In  8t.  Asaph  70  parsonages  have  been  bnilt  or 
restored  in  the  last  40  years  (Canon  William's 
Sermon,  p.  23).  In  Llandaff  60  parsonages  were 
added  during  the  20  years  of  Bishop  Copleston'i 
episcopate. 
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In  Wales,  on  the  contrary,  seyeral  parishes 
thought  it  the  cheapest  method  to  let  the 
structure  tumble  down*  altogether ;  and  the 
negligence  of  ecclesiastical  authorities  actually 
connived  at  this  breach  of  law.  But  sucn 
slovenly  profaneness  was  not  confined  to  se- 
questered villages ;  it  extended  even  to  Epis- 
copal residences  and  Cathedral  foundations. 
The  palaces  at  Llandaff  and  St.  David's  were 
abandoned  to  the  moles  and  bats.  The  pre- 
bendaries of  Brecon  suffered  their  Collegiate 
Minster  to  fall  into  decay.  But  the  ruin  of 
Llandaff  Gathedral  was  the  worst  example, 
and  most  characteristically  illustrates  the  ago 
in  which  it  occurred.  The  bishop  had  lone 
ceased  to  reside;  the  prebendaries  had  fo^ 
lowed  his  example ;  the  daily  service  had  been 
discontinued  ;  the  very  organ  had  been  broken 
np,  and  Willis  the  antiquary  (who  visited  the 
Cathedral  before  its  fall)  tells  us  that  he 
found  the  pi{)e8  scattered  about  the  organ- 
loft.  The  ouilding  itself  was  suffered  to  re- 
main utterly  without  repair,  although  the 
Chapter  had  repeated  warnings  of  its  dan- 

ferous  condition.  At  last,  it  was  literally 
lown  down  by  a  great  storm  in  1722.  The 
nave  and  towers  were  left  in  ruins ;  the  choir 
underwent  a  more  degrading  fate,  for  it  was 
patched  up  in  the  worst  style  of  a  Baptist 
meeting-house ;  the  noble  arches  being  nlled 
np  with  bricltwork,  bull's-eye  windo\v8  being 
added  for  ornament,  and  a  white-washed  ceil- 
ing to  make  all  snug.  Such  was  the  fate  of 
a  cathedral  which  had  been  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  bishopric  while  the  Saxons  were  yet 
idolators,  and  when  Canterbury  was  still  a 
pagan  city.  In  this  disgraceful  condition  the 
fabric  remained  for  140  years,  typifying,  by 
its  appearance,  the  state  of  the  Church  to 
which  it  1>elonged  ;  a  Church  whereof  two 
thirds  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  an  ancient 
and  venerable  institution  fallen  into  useless- 
ness  and  decay ;  and  the  only  portion  which 
still  served  any  religious  purpose,  was  trans- 
formed into  the  semblance  of  the  conventicle. 
Lotus  hope  that  as  its  ruin  was  thus  emblemat- 
ical of  t!ie  past,  so  its  restoration  may  be  sig- 
nificant of  the  future.  At  all  events,  its  present 
cimdition  shows  that  the  sordid  economy  of  a 
ftjrmer  age  has  been  superseded  by  a  very 
different  spirit.  Thanks  to  the  conscientious 
zeal  of  tbe  late  and  present  deans,  it  is  fast 
rising^  from  its  ruins,  in  all  its  original  beauty. 
The  (jiothic  arches  have  emerged  from  their 
plaster  covering  ;  the  conventicular  abomina- 
tion has  utterly  disappeared  ;  and  the  grace- 
ful clerestory  and  lofty  roof  once  more  raise 
the  heart  heavenwards. 

Thus  a  flngnint  instance  of  ecclesiastical 
breach  of  trust  has  been  atoned  for,  and  a 
foul  blot  wiped  out  from  tbe  esoutoheon  of 

•  Instances  are  given  at  Rep.  ii.,  p.  1G3,  and 
other  parts  4>f  the  Reports. 
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the  Church.  But  this  is  only  one  of  many 
examples  where  the  piety  of  the  children  is 
paying  the  debts  of  their  fathers,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  church-building.  By  the  most  strenu- 
ous effjrts,  the  Church  is  striving  to  keep 
pace  with  the  increase  of  population  in  the 
uianuflicturing  districts.  During  the  hist 
three  years  ten  additional  churches,  and  near- 
ly twice  that  number  of  clergy,  have  been  pro- 
vided, to  meet,  in  some  degree,  the  mo:^t 
pressing  wants  of  that  vast  tide  of  population 
which  has  deluged  the  counties  of  Slonmouth 
and  Gla!Uorgan ;  and  this  work  has  been  ac- 
complished mainly  by  the  labors  of  the  present 
bishop.  Similar  efijrts  have  been  made  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  Flintshire  coal-fields, 
and  4110  Carnarvon  Stone-quarrips,  And  even 
in  the  rural  districts,  many  parish  churches 
have  shaken  off  the  slovenly  squalidity  whicli 
so  long  disgraced  them,  and  arc  ccstored  to 
decency,  if  not  to  beauty. 

But  "the  true  edifice  of  the  Church  is  built, 
not  of  stones,  but  of  men ;  and  therefore  we 
hail  with  greater  pleasure  than  any  of  thes^ 
external  reforms,  the  proofs  furnished  by  tho 
last  few  years,  that  the  Welsh  clergy,  as  a 
body,  are  beginning  to  take  a  zeafius  and 
effectual  interest  in  tho  education  of  the  peo- 
ple. Of  this,  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  furnish  the  most  decisive  evidence. 
Not  only  do  we  find  a  most  excellent  training 
college  fur  the  Principality,  established  under 
the  eye  of  the  bishop  of  St.  David's,  but  dio- 
cesan hoards  of  education  have  sprung  up  in 
every  diocese,  organizing  masters  have  been 
engaged  in  visiting  and  remodelling  the 
Church  schools  throughout  the  country,  and 
Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  report  more  and 
more  favorably  of  these  schools  every  year. 
But  the  most  infallible  test  of  their  improve- 
ment is  the  rapid  increase  of  Pupii-teachrrs 
paid  by  government ;  because  they  are  only 
assigned  to  schools  in  a  state  of  thorough  cSi- 
ciency,  and  are  themselves  subjected  to  a 
severe  annual  examination  before  tlioy  can 
receive  their  salary.  In  the  schools  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Welsh  clergy,  the 
number  of  these  pupil-teachers  in  the  year 
1849  was  90,  in  the  year  1850  was  125,  and 
in  1851  was  182.*  The  Minutes  of  Council 
for  1852  are  not  yet  published ;  but  we  be- 
lieve they  will  show  a  still  greater  increase. 

*  See  MInntei  of  Conneil  for  1849-50, 1850-51, 
and  1851-62.  In  one  of  tbe  Inspeotora'  reports  we 
find  the  following  gratifyiqg  statement  oonoemins 
three  j^reat  centren  of  the  manufacturing  districts. 
"  Tbe  inoumbonts  of  Mertbjr,  Dowlais,  uad  Aber- 
darc,  three  gentlemen  of  rare  courage  and  zeal 
.  .  .  have  opened  evening  schools  for  ndnlts  .  .  . 
in  which  a  large  corps  of  volunteors,  chosen  from 
among  the  trodesmon,  Ac.,  perform  the  gratuitons 
funoUona  of  teachers,  by  monthly  pad  wetklj 
rotation  .  .  .  The  clersy  are  always  present  in 
these  evoniug;  schools.  *  (Minutes  for  184^J-^0, 
p.  212.) 
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In  England,  the  improvement  of  the  moan- 
tain  clergy  has,  perhaps,  been  less  marked 
than  in  Wales ;  but  still  it  has  been  consider- 
able. It  was  itself  a  great  step  in  advance, 
when  the  Grammar  schools  were  superseded 
by  St.  Bees'  College ;  although  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  poverty  of  that  establishment 
does  not  allow  of  the  erection  of  proper  col- 
legiate buildings ;  so  that  the  students,  in- 
stood  of  being  under  the  moral  control  and 
superintendence  which  they  would  enjoy  if 
they  resided  under  the  same  roof  with  their 
teachers,  are  left  to  their  own  guidance  in 
private  lodgings.  This  may,  perhaps,  ac- 
count for  the  fact,  that  the  clergy  supplied  by 
St.  Bees  are  less  satisfactory  than  those  trained 
At  the  new  University  of  Durham,  the  founda- 
tion of  which  has  been  the  greatest  boon  con- 
ferred upon  these  poor  mountaineers.  The 
number  of  such  Durnam  graduates  is  increas- 
ing among  the  clergy,  though  not  so  rapidly 
tts  could  be  wbhed ;  but  no  doubt  the  leaven 
of  their  example  will  in  time  spread  through- 
out the  mass.  Already  drunkenness  (once  so 
common)  is  considered  discreditable ;  and 
though  not  extinct,  is  very  much  less  preva- 
lent than  it  was.  The  immoral  cler^  (for- 
merly a  considerable  class  in  these  districts) 
have  disappeared.  And  an  increasing  interest 
U  manifested  in  the  education  of  the  people, 
and  in  other  good  works. 

The  reforms  which  we  have  described  have 
been  mainly  efiected,  both  in  England  and 
Wales,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  bishops  (with  scarcely  an  exception)  have 
taken  a  leading  part  in  these  improvements, 
which  they  have  frequently  themselves  origi- 
nated, and  always  encouraged  by  their  co- 
operation. We  are  anxious  to  make  this  ac- 
knowledgment distinctly,  because  we  have 
spoken  strongly  of  the  mischief  done  by  the 
bishops  of  a  former  generation ;  and  we 
desire  not  to  be  misunderstood  as  if  we  con- 
igunded  the  present  with  the  post.  It  would 
he  difficult,  indeed,  to  condemn  too  harshly 
the  corrupt  negligence  and  interested  laxitv 
of  those  prelates  who  mbgoverned  the  Church 
during  the  last  century.  Tae  Welsh  bishops 
found  it  even  easier  than  their  English 
brethren  to  turn  their  office  into  a  sinecure. 
They  could  despise  the  censures  of  a  remote 
and  barbarous  province,  while  they  spent 
their  time  agreeably  in  the  social  pleasures 
of  Bath,  or  the  political  intrigues  of  London. 
Thus  sometimes  they  passed  man^  years 
without  once  vbiting  the  flock  to  which  they 
bad  sworn  to  devote  their  lives.  We  have 
seen  how  they  disposed  of  their  patronage, 
and^  how  faithlully  their  neglect  of  duty  was 
oopied  by  their  inferiors.  But  we  may  form 
a  better  notion  of  what  they  were,  firom  the 
autobiographY  of  the  man  who  was  one  of 
the  last,  and  was  generally  considered  the 
belt  of  them,  Ibe  celebrated  Bishop  Wataon 


of  Llandaff.  This  prelate  held  his  see  for 
thirty-four  years.  During  all  that  time  he 
never  resided  in  his  diocese,  and  seldom  came 
near  it.  During  the  last  twenty  years  we 
believe  he  never  visited  it.  Including  his 
bishopric,  he  held  nine  places  of  perferment, 
and  actually  contrived  to  reside  on  none  of 
them.  He  settled  in  Westmoreland  as  a 
country  gentleman,  and  there  employed  him- 
self (we  use  his  own  words)  '*  principally  in 
building  farm-houses,  blasting  rocfts,  indosins 
wastes,  and  planting  larches."*  During  nU 
these  years,  be  compelled  the  starving  curates 
of  his  diocese  to  travel  from  South  Wales  to 
Westmoreland  for  ordination;  a  journey 
which,  in  those  days,  must  have  cost  them  a 

} rear's  salary.  And  yet,  at  the  close  of  a 
ong  life,  he  looks  back  upon  his  career  with 
the  most  undoubting  sel^complacencj,  and 
evidently  considers  himself  a  model  of  Epia- 
copal  merit.  And  what  is  still  more  singular, 
he  was  so  considered  by  others,  and  was 
generally  regarded  as  an  ornament  of  the 
bench.  So  low  was  the  standard  of  opinion, 
fifty  years  ago.  By  such  men  irrevocable 
harm  was  done,  yet  they  escaped  with  no 
censure.  And  now  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are 
most  unjustly  visited,  not  on  their  children, 
but  on  their  successors.  This  haa  been 
especially  the  case  in  Wales,  where  a  small 
but  active  knot  of  agitators  tries  to  gain  a 
miserable  popularity  oy  rousing  the  dormant 
jealousy  of  race,  and  stirring  up  the  passions 
of  Celt  against  Saxon.  This  party  makes 
the  appointment  of  **  Saxon  bishops**  a 
special  grievance,  and  the  abuse  of  existing 
Welsh  bishops  a  profitiiblo  part  of  their 
political  capital.  The  Bishop  of  St.  David's 
has  been  made  the  chief  mark  for  their 
shafts  ;t  and  we  honor  him  for  the  manly 
frankness  with  which  he  has  turned  rouncl 
on  his  assailants,  and  exposed  the  motivej 
by  which  they  are  actuated.  We  fuUj  aeree 
with  him,  that  it  is  important  that  the  Ennish 
public  and  English  statesmen  should  be 
made  aware  of  the  meaning  of  that  clamor 
for  Welsh  bishops  which  sounds  at  first  sti 
plausible.  If  these  agitators  contended  only 
that  a  Welsh  bishop  is  the  better  for  under- 
standing the  Webh  tongue,  we  should  quite 

• 

*  We  eannot  quote  this  autobiography  without 
reoommending  it  to  our  readers  as  one  of  tbe  mosi 
amusing  books  ever  published.  The  picture  of 
Cambridge  as  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  last  ceo- 
tury  is  particularly  interesting,  and  forms  a  sort 
of  continuation  to  the  period  of  Bentloy  and  Mid* 
dleton. 

t  The  character  of  these  attacks  may  be  im- 
agined from  the  popular  superstitions  to  which 
they  have  given  rise.  Thus  it  is  said  to  be  be- 
lieved in  Cardiganshire  that  the  bishop  is  crery* 
where  accompanied  by  a  favorite  dog,  which  is 
trained  ta  kntw  and  bite  a  curate.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  this  belief  has  saved  his  lordship  from  many 
troublesome  applications. 
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o^ree  with  them.  Bat  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  this.  The  two  bishops  of  Soath  Wales 
already  preach  in  Welsh.  The  very  prolate 
whom  they  ohieflv  assail,  acquired  the  lan- 
guage 80  perfectly  as  to  use  it  in  public 
within  a  year  of  his  appointment.  And  any 
intelligent  Englishman  might  do  the  same, 
unless  he  were  made  a  bishop  so  late  in  life 
as  to  have  lost  the  faculty  or  learning  a  new 
language,  which  would  make  his  appointment 
(»bjectionable  on  other  grounds.  But  the 
Dim  Saesoneg  party  tell  us  that  they  will 
Lave  no  bishops  but  those  whose  mother- 
tongue  is  Welsh.  The  clergy  who  fulfil  this 
cx>nclition  we  have  already  described.  At  any 
rate,  the  number  of  Welsh-speaking  clergy 
otherwise  qualified  for  the  episcopal  office,  is 
too  narrow  to  afford  a  proper  field  for  selec- 
tion; and  we  leave  our  readerv  to  judge 
whether  the  main  body  would  supply  desirable 
rulers  for  the  Church. 

We  repeat,  then,  that  the  existing  bishops 
are  not  responsible  for  the  evils  which  wo 
have  mentioned.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
done,  and  are  doin^,  their  best  to  reform 
what  is  amiss.  So  far  as  the  executive  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church  can  amend  its  defects, 
their  amendment  is  secured.  But  in  truth 
the  changes  needed  are  beyond  the  power,  not 
only  of  any  individiuil  bishop,  but  of  all  the 
bishops  coUectivel;^.  The  reforms  reouired 
are  nut  administrative  but  legblative  reforms. 
The  thing  wanted  is  a  better  educated  and 
more  respected  body  of  clergy;  and  this 
cannot  be  obtained  (speaking  generally)  with- 
out an  ampler  provision  for  their  education 
and  maintenance.  Here,  then,  are  two  desid* 
crata;  less  poverty  and  more  instruction. 
A  third,  is  a  stricter  discipline,  to  repress 
scandalous  offences.  A  fourth,  more  perfect 
organisation,  to  make  the  Church  in  reality 
what  it  is  in  idea,  the  dispenser  of  the 
greatest  possible  g.x)d  to  the  greatest  possible 
number,  llow  are  those  four  wants  to  be 
supplied  ? 

First,  the  income  of  every  narochial  clergy- 
man throughout  the  Welsn  and  English 
mountains  should  be  raised  to  not  less  than 
2U0/.  per  annum.  This  is  not  the  place  for 
diaoussing  the  details  of  such  a  reform ;  but 
we  believe  that  the  revenues  to  be  yested  in 
the  Ecdesiostioal  Commissioners  will  aflbrd 
the  means  for  cfl&cting  it.  In  these  revenues 
will  ultimately  be  included  the  apfrapriale 
iilhn  (i'.«.,  those  alienated  to  ecclesiastical 
bodies),  which  amount  in  Wales  to  a  quarter 
of  the  whole  tithe  rent-charge.  However  the 
augmentation  of  small  livings  is  efiSseted,  it 
ciuj^ht  to  take  place  gradually ;  the  benefices 
being  augmented  as  they  successively  fiiU 
yaoant.  Thus  a  superior  cUas  of  men  would 
be  induced  to  educate  their  sons  Ibc  the  min- 
ielrj.  of  the  Church. 

As  lo  the  aeoond  deaideimtQiB,  of  McuiDg 


a  higher  education  for.  the  mountain  clergy, 
the  course  of  improvement  already  bcRun 
should  be  farther  carried  out.  Proper  build- 
ings should  be  provided  for  the  College  of  St. 
Bees',  that  its  students  might  be  brought 
under  moral  and  social,  as  well  as  iatellectual, 
discipline.  The  coUe^  itself  might  be  in- 
corporated into  the  University  of  Durham,  on 
the  same  principle  as  so  many  coUegos  are 
affiliated  to  the  University  of  London.  Thus 
its  students  would  gain  the  advantages  of 
stricter  examinations  and  academic  degrees. 
In  Wales,  the  College  of  Lampeter  should 
(as  Sir  T.  Phillips  aSvises)  bo  transformed 
into  the  University  of  St.  D;)vid's.  lu  staff 
of  ^fessors  should  be  increased,  and  its  col- 
legiate buildings  should  bo  rendered  adequate 
to  accommodate  a  sufficient  number  of  future 
clergy  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  princi- 
pality. Exhibitions  and  scholarships  ought 
also  to  be  founded  for  the  support  of  the 
poorer  theological  students;  a  good  work, 
which  (as  we  have  mentioned)  has  been 
already  begun  at  Lampeter.  The  funds 
necessary  for  these  educational  purposes  can 
scarcely  be  now  expected  from  the  State; 
although  it  would  have  granted  them  willingly 
thirty  years  a^,  had  the  rulers  of  the  Church 
been  at  that  time  alive  to  her  wants.  But  it 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  hope  that 
Parliament  might  advance  to  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners  what  was  requisite  to  ren- 
der the  existing  institutions  efficient;  such 
loan  to  be  repaid  by  instalments  out  of  the 
income  at  the  disposal  of  the  commissioners, 
which  is  increasing  annually. 

Much  aid  might  also  be  given  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poorer  clergy,  if  Mr.  Lingon*s  sug- 
gestions concerning  endowed  grammar  schools 
(Hep.  i.,  p.  41)  could  be  carried  out.  He 
proposes  that  tlie  free  nominations  in  those 
schools  should  be  thrown  open  to  competition, 
and  bestowed  upon  the  more  distinguished 
scholars  of  the  primary  schools;  by  which 
means  a  supply  of  the  fittest  material  would 
be  continually  drawn  upwards  from  below. 
The  same  advantage  will  no  doubt  result  from 
the  creation  of  the  pupil-teacher  system  ;  the 
greatest  eduoationiu  reform  which  has  ever 
been  made  in  this  country. 

As  to  the  third  desideratum,  strioter  disci- 
pline, it  has  been  lon^  generally  acknowledged 
that  some  legislative  interference  is  required ; 
yet  it  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  frame 
any  satisfactory  measure  on  the  subject. 
When  a  clergyman  is  notorumsly  guilty  of 
some  flagrant  oflence,  such  as  drunkenness  or 
immorality,  the  bishop  is  often  inconsiderately 
blamed  for  allowii^  nim  to  escape  with  im* 
punity  by  those  who  know  not  how  small  i» 
the  power  of  a  bishop  over  an  incumbent,  hi 
such  a  case  the  bishop  must  prosecute  the 
offender  at  his  own  expense  in  the  eoclesiasti- 
caloourtfl;  and,  ikom  some  defect  of  evi~ 
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or  some  tcohnical  mistake,  be  may  fail  at  last 
in  obtaining  a  conviction,  after  having  spent 
several  thousand  pounds  in  vain.  Yet  we  do 
not  blame  the  law,  while  the  organization  of 
the  Church  remains  what  it  now  is,  for  ao 
jealously  limiting  the  exercise  of  episcopal 
authority.  So  long  as  any  power  is  irrespon- 
sible and  arbitrary,  it  ought  to  be  nar- 
rowly watched  and  fenced  in  with  restrictions. 
Nor  would  it  suffice  to  surround  the  bishop 
with  a  council  of  presbyteis,  as  some  propose, 
although  that  would  undoubtedly  give  greater 
weight  to  his  decisions.  For  the  laity  will 
always  entertain  a  just  jealousy  of  power 
wielded  only  by  the  clergy,  even  though  it  be 
over  a  member  of  their  own  order,  \yhat 
sort  of  justice  would  Mr.  Gorham  have  received 
had  he  been  tried  by  a  jury  of  Exeter  clergy- 
men?  A  tribunal  consisting  exclusively  of 
professional  men  must  necessarily  be  unBtted 
for  trying  a  member  of  their  own  profession. 
Thry  know  too  much  about  him  beforehand ; 
and  they  are  unconsciously  swayed  by  class 
prejudice  or  party  antipathies.  This  does  not 
apply  peculiarly  to  the  clergy.  A  iury  of 
barristers  would  be  a  very  bad  tribunal  for  the 
trial  of  an  un^pular  adyooate.  The  verdict 
of  a  court-martial  is  notoriously  often  swayed 
by  considerations  extraneous  to  the  justice  of 
tire  case  ;  though  in  this  instance  an  excep- 
tional judicature  is  tolerated  by  the  law,  from 
the  absolute  necessity  for  immediate  action  in 
military  affliirs.  But  ecclesiastical  oansea 
may  bo  conducted  more  deliberately  ;  and  the 
laity  have  shown  that  they  will  rather  endure 
many  flagnuit  scandals  than  allow  of  any 
approximation  to  priestly  tyranny. 

The  third  desideratum,  therefore,  cannot  be 
supplied  without  the  fourth ;  better  discipline 
is  impossible  without  better  organization.  In 
order  that  the  Church  may  be  enabled  even  to 
repress  the  offences  of  her  own  officers  —  much 
more,  that  she  may  become  the  channel  of 
social  regeneration  to  the  people  -—  she  must 
comprehend  in  her  practical  administration, 
not  only  her  ministers,  but  her  members.  In 
the  words  of  M.  Bunsen,  she  must  cease  to  be 
a  **  clergy  church.'*  Her  laity  must  find  a 
place  in  her  system ;  and  that  a  post,  not 
merely  of  passive  obedience,  but  of  active  co- 
operation. As  things  now  are,  a  layman  may 
pass  through  life  without  being  once  called  to 
perform  any  ecclesiastical  function.  In  other 
Frotestant  Churches  and  sects,  the  religious 
layman  is  as  much  an  office-bearer  as  the 
clergyman;  he  has  a  function  to  discharge, 
a  work  to  do.  The  whole  ecclesiastical  oom- 
•xnunity  is  thus  pervaded  by  a  eommon  life, 
and  all  cooperate,  with  a  personal  interest,  in 
promoting  the  ends  of  the  body  corporate. 
So  it  must  be  with  the  Church  of  Eneland 
before  she  can  win  that  triumph  over  abuses 
•inherited  from  the  past,  and  difficulties  devel- 
oped by  the  pi«ieDt,  whioh|  we  trust,  ia  atill 


before  her.  She  mudt  live  as  a  community, 
and  not  only  in  the  lives  of  isolated  individuals. 
At  present  she  is  like  those  lower  orders  of 
animals  i^ich  are  divided  into  a  number  of 
separate  centres  of  nervous  action,  with  u» 
pervading  will  to  give  unity  to  the  whole., 
bbe  must  rise  to  that  higher  scale  of  animated 
being  in  which  the  central  volition  is  diffused 
by  a  spontaneous  action  through  all  the  mem- 
bers; "the  whole  body  being  fitly  joined 
together,  and  compacted  by  that  which  every  t 
joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  effectual  work- 
ing in  the  measure  of  every  part." 

To  accomplish  this  there  would  be  no  need 
of  revolutionary  changes.  It  would  be  no- 
difficult  matter  to  give  a  recognised  existence 
and  ecclesiastical  functions  to  the  communi- 
cants of  every  parish ;  to  unite  the  olergy  of 
each  rural  deanery,  with  lay  representatives 
from  their  several  parishes,  into  a  ruri-de- 
canal  presbytery ;  to  entrust  such  presbyteries 
with  the  election  of  a  diocesan  convention ; 
and  to  assign  to  each  of  these  bodies  their 
proper  work,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  bishop.  The  times  are  ripe  for  such  a 
reform  as  this ;  and  till  it  is  effected,  the 
Church  must  remain  mutilated.  If  it  were 
accomplished,  it  would  probably  soon  be  fol- 
lowed ny  all  and  more  than  all  the  changes 
which  we  have  represented  as  desirable.  One 
consequence  to  be  expected  from  it  would  be 
the  reabsorption  into  the  Church  of  those 
neat  bodies  of  dissenters  who  agree  in  her 
doctrines,  and  object  not  to  her  forms.  The 
natural  position  of  the  followers  both  of  White- 
field  and  Wesley,  is  the  position  which  they 
retuned  for  so  many  years  in  spite  of  perse- 
cution, that  of  Religious  Orders  affiliated  to 
the  Church  of  Eng&nd,  and  superadding  to 
her  system  an  internal  discipline  stricter  loan 
it  is  possible,  or  would  be  desirable,  to  enforce 
universally  in  a  National  Church*  Who  can 
doubt  that  these  communities  would  return  to 
the  post  whioh  they  quitted  so  reluctantly,  if 
the  la^  element  were  duly  represented  in  the 
councils  of  the  Establishment  1  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  the  Church  would  include  almost 
the  whole  population  in  her  pale,  and  that 
strength  which  is  now  wasted  in  intestine 
warfare  would  be  direoted  against  moni^ 
evil. 

Many  of  the  clergy  complain  that  for  a 
century  and  a  half  the  Church  of  Eneland 
has  been  left  without  a  government.  They 
say  that,  had  Convocation  been  suffered  to 
sit  during  this  period,  the  abuses  whieh  we 
have  enumerated  would  have  been  impossible. 
Non-resident  bishc^  (for  example)  would 
have  been  shamed  into  at  least  an  outward 
show  of  decency,  if  a  representative  assembly 
of  the  Church  had  annually  met,  in  wiiich 
their  defiwlt  of  duty  might  faavo  been  dis- 
cussed. We  may  admit  Uiis,  and  yet  miun- 
taia  that  graater  evils  would  lia?a  been  caused 
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thftn  cored,  by  committing  the  gOTernment  of 
the  Charch  to  the  Convocation  as  it  is  at 
present  constituted.  The  laity  of  England 
are  firmly  determined  never  to  entrust  the 
Charch  of  England  to  the  sway  of  a  clerical 
asfiembly.  Ab  a  well-known  dignitary  Ivittilv 
observed  the  other  day,  the  fate  of  the  Church 
tnufit  not  be  risked  on  the  bAttle-field  of  Sten^ 
ckrus.*  But  the  feeling  would  be  different,  if 
representatives  of  the  laity,  in  due  proportion, 
were  joined  with  the  representatives  of  the 
dergy,  as  in  the  Convention  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  America,  or  the  Assembly  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland.  No  fear  could  then  be  en- 
tertained lest  the  powers  necessary  for  disci- 
pline and  efficiency  should  be  abused  to  the 
promotion  of  sacerdotal  interests.  We  have 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  two  very  different 
authorities  —  Lord  Shaftesbury,  ana  the  Edi- 
tor of  the  "  Spectator, '*t  —  ^  *^®  practical 
advantages  which  would  be  derived  from  the 
existence  of  such  a  body.  Indeed,  it  must  be 
admitted  to  be  an  anomaly,  that  while  we 
have  the  Horse  Guards  to  regulate  the  army, 
and  the  Admiralty  to  watch  over  the  navy, 
we  have  provided  no  instrumentality  what- 
ever to  superintend  a  department  of  the  public 
service  surely  not  less  important.  If  muskete 
and  uniforms  require  occasional  alteration^  so 
also  do  sees  and  parishes.  If  regiments  have 
been  sometimes  misgoverned,  so  have  dioceses. 
Our  coast  defences  may  need  repair  to  keep 
out  the  Pope,  as  well  as  to  keep  out  the 
French.  Imagine  the  condition  in  which 
both  army  and  navy  would  now  be,  had  they 
been  left  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  to  the 
direct  administration  of  Parliament,  with  no 
intermediate  machinery  provided  for  adapting 
them,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  changing  cir- 
cumstances of  the  age. 

We  do  not  believe  that  Parliament  would 
resist  any  well-considered  measures  for  giving 
the  Church  a  machinery  which  should  enable 
her  to  work  efficiently.  For  if  the  State  had 
ceased  to  believe  in  the  principle  of  an  Estab- 
lishment—  if  it  were  convinced  that  the  relig- 
ious instruction  of  tlie  people  would  be  more 
wisely  entrusted  to  the  Voluntary  System  — 
it  would  carry  out  this  conviction  by  disestab- 
lishing the  Church.  That  is,  it  would  appro- 
priate (with  due  respect  to  vested  interests) 
the  ecclesiastical  revenues  to  civil  purposes. 
But  to  this  course  the  Legislature  has  never 
yet  shown  the  slightest  indination.  It  could 
not  therefore  consistently,  while  maintaining 
an  Establishment,  refuse  to  it  that  govern- 
ment wbich  might  be  held,  after  mature  con- 
sideration, most  conducive  to  the  ends  for 
which,  and  for  which  alone,  the  Church  has 
been  established.  We  believe  that  the  great 
body  of  the  Church,  both  lay  and  clerical,  are 

*  Seo  Herodotus,  iz.,  64. 
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daily  becoming  more  and  more  of  one  mind 
upon  this  Question.  And  we  are  convinced 
that  when  those  who  thus  agree  come  at  last 
to  learn  their  strength,  and  their  unanimity, 
they  will  find  all  obstacles  disappear  before 
them. 


The  Copper  Coinage  and  a  Decimal  Coin- 
age. —  It  is  understood  the  government  has  en- 
tered into  a  contract  with  Messrs.  Ileaton  and 
Son,  of  Birmingham,  for  the  manufacture  of  500 
tons  of  copper  coin,  at  prices  applicable  to  i)ence, 
half-penoe,  farthings,  half-fartliings,  and  quar- 
ter-farthings. Thii}  courae  has  been  resorted  to 
In  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  the  Mint, 
under  the  pressing  demand  for  gold  and  silver 
coin,  to. devote  any  part  of  its  establishment  to 
copper  coinage ;  and  the  inconvetiicnce  arising 
from  a  deficient  supply  of  copper  being  too  great 
to  admit  of  any  fVtrther  delay. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  say  that  we  are 
informed  on  good  authority  that  the  means 
taken  to  obtain  this  supply  has  no  reference 
whatever  either  to  the  rejection  or  adoption  of  a 
decimal  coinage.  Whatever  is  done  in  relation 
to  that  subject,  which  we  understand  is  receiving 
a  careful  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  present  supply  of  copper  coin  —  a 
large  portion  of  which  is  required  for  the  different 
colonies  and  for  Ireland  —  could  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  have  been  postponed.  Nor  will 
the  existing  copper  coins  interfere  materially  with 
the  adoption  oi  the  decimal  coinage,  should  it  ever 
be  determined  to  resort  to  it.  In  that  case  we 
may  consider  it  certain  that  the  pound  will  be 
the  unit  of  the  system  ;  and  that  a  farthing 
would  be  the  ihowandth  part  of  a  pound  ;  — 
at  present  it  is  the  nine  hundred  and  sixtieth 
pari  of  a  pound.  The  lowest  coin,  therefore,  in 
a  decimal  coinage,  would  be  but  4  per  cent,  less 
in  value  than  the  present  farthing  ;  and  as  the 
margin  between  the  intrinsic  value  and  the  nomi- 
nal value  of  our  copper  toins  is  very  great,  the 
difference  of  four  per  cent,  would  be  unimpor- 
tant, so  that  probably,  with  little  difficulty,  the 
change  might  be  made  with  our  present  copper 
coinage  without  any  alteration.  At  all  events 
we  are  assured  that  the  present  coinage  of  this 
copper  must  not  be  considered  as  an  indication 
that  the  government  has  come  to  any  decision  in 
respect  to  the  adoption  of  a  decimal  coinage.  — 
Examiner, 


Tlie  Medication  of  the  Larynx  and  Trachea. 
By  S.  Scott  Alison,  M.  D.,  &o. 

Dr.  Horace  Green  of  America  applied 'nitrato 
of  silver  to  the  interior  of  the  larynx  and  trachea, 
and  Dr.  Scott  Alison  has  extended  the  practice 
by  other  medicines,  as  olive  oil,  in  various  dis- 
eases of  the  air-passages.  Relief  of  symptoms, 
rather  than  cure,  which  must  be  sought  by  other 
means,  is  the  object  of  the  practice  ;  but  the  ease 
of  the  patient  doubtless  &cilitates  the  adoption 
of  other  remedies.  The  account  is  clear,  and  not 
strained.  —  Spectator. 
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From  Cbamben'  JounuL. 

ON  A  REMARKABLE  CHANGE  IN  THE 
CHARACTER  OF  THE  FEMALE  OF  THE 
HUMAN  SPECIES. 


ORIGINALLT     WRITTEN    FOR    THX 

SOCIKTr. 


ZOOLOGICAL 


The  chftDges  which  from  time  to  time  take 
place  in  the  external  forms  and  characters  of 
animals  are  an  interesting  department  of  the 
science  of  the  philosophical  naturalist,  for 
the  J  serve  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  a  oertain 
definite  subserriency  of  organized  creatures 
to  the  conditions  in  which  they  lire.  It  is 
but  following  out  this  principle  a  little  further, 
and  still  keeping,  as  we  think,  within  the 
proper  mnge  of  that  science,  to  examine  and 
report  upon  those  moral  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  highest  of  animated  species 
through  the  effect  of  the  conditions  of  social 
life.  It  is  fully  admitted  that  the  variability 
of  humanity  —  if  we  may  use  such  an  expres- 
sion —  is  very  great ;  and  of  this  truth  no  one 
can  doubt,  who  considers  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cruel  and  treacherous  savage  and 
the  highly-educated  man  of  civilization.  We 
do  not  need,  however,  to  take  these  extreme 
ends  of  the  history  and  condition  of  a  people. 
Even  in  a  single  century,  or,  say,  three  gen- 
erations, such  improvements  take  place  in  na- 
tional characters,  as  it  would  perhaps  be  diffi- 
cult to  believe,  if  we  had  not  toe  best  evidence 
of  the  fact. 

I  wish  to  call  attention,  on  the  present  even- 
ing, to  a  remarkable  change  which  has  taken 
Ikiace,  within  about  a  hundred  years,  or  a 
ittle  more,  in  the  character  of  the  female  of 
our  own  species.  I  must  first,  however,  apol- 
ogize for  the  nature  of  the  evidence  whicn  I 
have  to  bring  forward.  It  unfortunately 
happens  that  the  Iiumfm  female  —  at  all 
times  an  almost  hopeless  m^tery  to  the  nat- 
uralist, indeed  to  men  of  science  generally  — 
was  very  little  studied  by  zoologists  in  the  aays 
of  Seba  and  Buffon.  I  am  not  aware  oi  a 
single  observation  on  the  subject  in  that  a^e, 
which  can  bo  said  to  have  been  set  down  with 
scientific  accuracy.  This  is  very  unfortunate, 
but  it  cannot  be  remedied.  It  happens,  how- 
ever, that  another  set  of  observers  —  namely, 
the  poets  — paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
the  ladies,  and  have  left  an  immense  number 
of  references  to  them  scattered  throughout 
their  v^tI tings.  Now,  I  am  far  from  saying 
that  the  poets  can  be  accepted  as,  in  them- 
gelves,  singly,  good  witnesses,  because  it  is 
well  known  that  they  decline  swearing  to  the 
truth  of  what  they  advance.  Yet,  when  we 
consider  that  we  could  not  attempt  to  write 
the  history  of  Greece,  or  trace  its  ancient 
manners,  without  making  use  of  the  writings 
.of  its  poets,  it  will,  I  trust,  appear  as  a  thing 
utterly  preposterous,  that  we  snould  altogether 


reject  such  evidence.  It  is  a  kind  of  testi- 
mony we  cannot  dispense  with  in  many  cases  ; 
and  my  impression  decidedly  is,  that,  if  care- 
fully examined  and  collated,  and  accepted 
only  when  it  is  found  perfectly  self-ooosistent, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  usual  tone  of  mea 
who  aim  at  speaking  the  truth,  we  ma^  make 
a  certain  limited  use  of  it,  even  for  scientific 
purposes. 

So  much  being  premised,  I  proceed  to  re- 
mark on  the  great  improvement  which  ap- 
pears, from  this  evidence,  to  have  taken  place 
10  the  general  affections  of  the  human  female 
since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  creature,  whom  we  all  know  to  be  now 
yielding,  gentle',  and  kind,  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  is  described  in  the  writings  of  those 
irregular  naturalists,  as  I  may  call  them,  as 
one  of  exceedingly  barbarous  and  unrelenting 
character.  From  some  of  the  poeti'^1  refer- 
ences in  question,  a  literal  interpreter  might 
imagine  that  there  were  even  some  organic 
differences  of  a  notable  kind  between  the 
women  of  those  days  and  the  present.  Wo 
hear,  for  instance,  of  eyes  which  had  a  kill- 
ing power  like  those  attributed  by  mediaeval 
zoologists  to  the  basilisk ;  likewise  of  bosoms 
of  a  marble-like  coldness,  as  if  the  female  of 
our  species  had  not  then  been  developed,  in 
the  circulating  organization  at  least,  oeyond 
the  reptilian  stage.  I  must  consider  uiese 
allusions,  however,  as  most  probably  only 
metaphorical ;  for  we  can  scarcely  imagine 
that  even  such  early  naturalists  as  Aristotle 
and  Pliny  would  have  failed  to  record  such 
singular  peculiarities,  if  they  had  had  a  posi- 
tive existence.  I  come  at  once  to  the  moral 
characteristics  of  which  they  may  be  accepted 
as  part  of  the  evidence. 

It  fully  appears,  then,  that  the  human  fe- 
male, down  to  the  time  we  are  speaking  of, 
was  a  very  cruel  creature.  While  addressed 
by  individuals  of  the  opposite  sex  with  a  de- 
gree of  deference  and  adulation  now  totally 
unknown,  she  beheld  them  all  with  an  unbend*- 
ing  severity  and  disdain  eoually  unexampled 
in  our  days.  The  memorials  are  so  abundant, 
that  the  difficulty  is  to  make  a  selection. 
Turning  up,  however,  a  single  volume  of  Rit- 
son*s  collection  of  English  ^^ngs,  we  find  such 
passages  as  the  following : 

But  oh  !  her  oolder  heart  denies 
The  thoughts  her  looks  inspire  ; 

And  while  in  ioe  that  frosen  lies. 
Her  eyes  dart  only  fire. 

Between  extremes  I  am  undone, 
Like  plants  too  northward  set ; 

Burnt  by  too  violent  a  sun. 
Or  starved  for  want  of  heat. 

Tlie  whole  book,  indeed,  seems  to  be  a  series 
of  preachments  on  this  one  text.  What  Aaron 
Hill  says  in  one  page  — 

Chill,  as  mountain  snow,  her  bosom. 
Though  I  tender  language  use. 
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'  T  is  by  oold  indifferenoe  froien, 
To  my  arms  and  to  my  muse  — 

Is  echoed  by  Henry  Carey  on  another  — 

Hast  I,  ye  gods,  forever  lore  1 
Must  she  forever  oruel  prove  1 
Must  all  my  torments,  all  my  grief, 
Meet  no  compassion,  no  relief  1 

It  appears  that  even  towards  a  patient  reduced 
to  the  lost  stage  of  bodily  distress  and  weak- 
ness, no  son  of  pity  was  shown  by  thb  merci- 
less being  — 

When  dreoping  on  the  bed  of  pain, 

I  looked  on  every  hope  as  vain  ; 

When  pitying  friends  stood  weeping  by. 

And  Death's  pale  shade  seemed  hovering  nigh  ; 

No  terror  eonld  my  flame  remove. 

Or  steal  a  thought  from  her  I  love. 

The  mischiefs  wrought  by  some  specimens  in 
their  deaHngs  with  other  mortals,  were  occa- 
sionally of  the  direst  kind.  One  gentleman 
solemnly  says  of  a  particular  nymph  he  had 
had  the  misfortune  to  rank  among  his  ac- 
quaintance : 

Who  sees  her  must  love  her,  who  loves  her  must 
die. 

Seeing  a  woman  and  suffering  extinction  of 
life  being  thus  syllogistically  connected,  we 
may  imagine  the  wretched  consequences  to 
society.  The-  most  piteous  appeals,  such 
as  — 

look  to  yon  oelesti|iI  sphere, 
Where  souls  with  rapture  glow. 
And  dread  to  need  that  pity  there. 
Which  you  denied  below  — 

seem  to  have  been  presented  in  vain.  Myra, 
Lesbia,  Clorinda,  or  by  whatever  other  sobri- 
quet these  poor  swains  might  designate  the  en- 
chantresses who  little  deserved  such  delicacy 
at  their  hands,  are  invariably  described  as 
keeping  up  their  savage  cruelty  to  the  very 
last.  Some  of  the  victims  describe  their  feel- 
ings when  approaching  the  only  end  which 
griefs  like  theirs  could  have  — 

Grim  king  of  the  ghosts,  be  true, 

And  hurry  me  hence  away  ; 
My  languishing  life  to  you 

A  tribute  I  freely  pay  : 
To  th*  Elystan  shades  I  post. 

In  hofBs  to  be  freed  from  oare, 
Where  many  a  bleeding  ghost 

Is  hovering  in  the  air. 

"We  have  not,  indeed,  any  means  of  knowing 
the  amount  of  destruction  produced  by  those 
pitiless  creatures,  there  having,  unfortunately, 
Deen  no  register  of  mortality,  giving,  in  a 
reliable  manner,  the  causes  of  death,  till 
some  time  after  the  female  character  had 
begun  to  undergo  a  favorable  change;  but 
from  the  prevalence  in  literature  of  the  allu- 
sions to  such  tragic  results,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  evil  was  of  very  serious  amount.    It 


may,  indeed,  admit  of  some  doubt,  whether  the 
very  large  mortality  of  the  former  as  compared 
with  the  present  times,  was  not  owing  rother 
more  to  this  cause  than  to  inferior  sanitary 
conditions,  the  virulence  of  small-poz,  and 
other  circumstances,  to  which  it  has  been 
usually  ascribed. 

It  will  be  acknowledged  as  something  quite 
beyond  our  province  to  speculate  on  the  tele- 
ological  aspects  of  the  question,  and  attempt 
to  define  the  design  which  Providence  had  in 
view  in  permitting  so  much  evil  to  exist. 
But  it  is  our  grateful  privilege,  as  merely 
observers  of  the  fticts  of  nature,  to  remark  that, 
with  that  mercy  which  shines  through  the 
universal  plan,  it  had  been  so  arranged  that 
the  savage  tendencies  of  the  female  breast 
were  limited  to  a  particular  period  of  life. 
The  power  and  the  disposition  to  treat  men 
cruelly  appears  seldom  to  have  appeared  be- 
fore the  age  of  seventeen  ;  and  the  instances 
in  which  it  lasted  beyond  twenty-five  are  rare. 
After  that  period  of  life,  if  marriage  had  not 
intervened,  the  female  heart  was  usually 
observed  to  relent ;  and  I  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  a  single  well-authenticated  case  of 
cruelty  recorded  against  an  unwedded  woman 
above  thirty-five.  Thus  it  appears  to  have 
put  on  very  much  the  aspect  ot  a  kind  of  cal- 
enture ;  and  we  are  lefl  to  believe  that  many  a 
woman,  who  had  acted  as  a  perfect  tigress  in 
early  life,  was  converted  in  due  time  into  one 
of  those  winning  old  maids,  or  one  of  those 
benign  widows,  who  are  also  the  themes  of  so 
many  allusions  in  our  by-gone  literature.  In 
this  respect,  physiologically,  the  whole  sub- 
ject assumes  a  very  curious  character.  We 
find  the  hot  bead  still  applicable  to  the  young 
man,  avarice  to  the  old  ;  all  the  great  charac- 
teristics assigned  to  particular  epochs  of  malo 
life  by  our  old  writers,  still  remain  as  they 
were.  How  singular  that  the  sanguinary 
character  attributed  to  the  female  between 
eighteen  and  twenty- five,  should  alone  have 
undergone  a  revolution  ! 

Tliat  the  revolution  is  a  complete  one,  need 
not,  I  presume,  be  largely  insisted  on,  as  the 
Society  must  be  well  aware,  from  their  own 
observation  and  experience,  thai  coldness  and 
rigor  towards  jthe  opposite  sex  no  longer  mark 
the  demeanor  of  womankind  at  any  period  of 
life.  A  poetical  complaint  against  ^lyra  or 
Clorinda  is  never  heard ;  and  Mr.  Farr  can  at 
once  make  clear,  beyond  dispute,  that  deaths 
from  either  the  lightnings  oi  female  eyes,  or 
the  coldness  of  female  bosoms,  are  not  the  8ub> 
ject  of  any  return.  At  evening-parties,  the 
waltz  and  polka  demonstrate  the  amicable 
footing  on  which  the  two  sexes  live.  Instead 
of  holding  out  that  she  is  to  be  sighed  for  by 
many,  and  will,  at  the  utmost,  take  one,  and 
kill  off  the  rest,  the  young  lady,  with  that 
submissiveness  and  courtesy  w&ich  mark  a 
high  ciyilization,  and  which  was  doubtlew 
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designed  to  be  tlie  Ingbest  development  of  her 
nature,  does  not  now  object  that  the  question 
shoald  rather  be  :  Who  is  going  to  take  her  ? 
Since  Woman  has  thus  been  put  into  her 
proper  social  attitude,  we  see  how  much 
sweetness  bos  been  infused  into  those  assem- 
blies where  the  two  sexes  meet;  barring, 
indeed,  certain  competitions  which  occasion- 
ally take  place  amongst  the  ladies  themselves 
with  regard  to  particular  swains,  and  the  lit- 
tle Jealousies  which  will  thence  arise  —  a 
trivial  incidental  drawback  from  a  great  good. 

From  lloiuehold  Words. 
SILKEN  CHEMISTRY. 

Most  persons  are  familiar  with  analyses  of 
various  minerals  and  vegetables,  made  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  and  determining  their  rel- 
ative degrees  of  purity.  But  a  method  by 
which  such  a  delicate  fabric  as  silk  is  capable 
of  being  assayed ;  of  being  put  through  a  fire 
and  water  ordeal,  flung  into  a  crucible,  and 
brought  out  free  from  all  impurities,  is  a 
novelty  of  a  rather  startling  nature ;  for  who 
ever  dreamt  that  silk  is  adulterated  ? 

Silk  is,  from  its  nature,  more  susceptible 
of  absorbing  moisture  than  any  other  fibrous 
article.  In  fact,  it  approaches  in  this  respect 
to  the  quality  of  sponge :  well-dried  silk, 
when  placed  in  a  damp  situation,  will  very 
rapidly  absorb  five  or  six  per  cent,  of  moist- 
ure ;  and,  being  very  dear  and  bein^  always 
sold  by  weight,  this  property  gives  large  op- 
portunity for  fraud ;  yet  it  is  not  the  only 
channel  for  mol-practices.  Silk,  as  spun  by 
the  silk- worm,  contains  amongst  its  fibres,  in 
very  minute  portions,  a  quantity  of  resin, 
sugar,  salt,  &c.,  to  the  extent  generally  of 
twenty-four  per  cent,  of  the  entire  weight. 

This  peculiarity  leads  to  the  fraudulent  ad- 
mixture of  further  quantities  of  gum,  sugar, 
and  even  of  fatty  substances,  to  give  weight 
to  the- article  ;  consequently,  when  a  dealer  or 
manufacturer  sends  a  quantity  of  raw  silk  to 
a  throwster,  to  be  spun  into  silk  thread,  it  is 
no  unusual  thing  to  find  it  heavily  charged 
with  adulterate  matters.  When  he  sends  that 
silk  to  be  dyed  he  will  find  out  the  loss,  pro- 
vided the  dyer  does  not  follow  up  the  system 
by  further  adulteration. 

The  presence  of  foreign  substances  in  the 
silk  is  fatal  to  proper  dyeing;  hence  the 
dyer  proceeds  to  get  rid  of  them  by  means  of 
boiling  the  silk  in  soap  and  water.  As  silk 
thread  becomes  charged  with  foreign  matters 
to  various  degrees,  given  weights  of  several 
samples  will  contain  very  different  lengths. 
In  this  way  manufacturers  are  often  deceived 
in  the  produce  of  various  parcels  of  thrown 
•ilks  after  coming  from  the  loom. 

In  our  own  country,  great  as  have  been  the 
strides  made  by  most  branches  of  manufac- 
ture, the  silk-spinner  or  weaver  has  quietly 


borne  aH  these  evils  and  disappointments  ia 
deepest  ignorance  of  the'Chemistr^  of  Silk, 
andpcrhaps  believing  that  "  Where  ignorance 
is  bliss,  't  is  folly  to  be  wise."  He  alone,  of 
all  the  workers,  has  neglected  to  seek  tho 
friendly  aid  of  the  chemist. 

Possibly  it  is  this  indiflkrenc«  to  science, 
which  has  left  the  silk  manufacturer  so  far 
behind  every  other  son  of  industry.  It  is 
notorious  that,  whilst  our  cotton^  Imen,  and 
woblfen  manufactories  have  been  multiplied 
ten-fold  during  the  last  score  of 'years,  those 
of  silk  goods  have  made  scarcely  any  progress. 
The  manufacturers  are  themselves  perfectly 
aware  of  thb  startling  fact,  and  it  was  but  a 
few  months  since  that  a  memorial  was  j)re- 
sented  from  them  to  the  legislature,  praying 
that  all  remaining  protection  on  their  goods 
might  be  removed,  as  the  only  hope  of  giving 
a  new  vitality  to  their  slumbering  trade. 

The  truth  is,  that  Frenchmen  are  more 
keenly  alive  to  the  value  of  science  in  connec- 
tion with  manufacture  than  ourselves.  Whilst 
our  silk  manufacturers  have  gone  on  upon  the 
old,  well-beaten  track,  those  of  France  have 
enlisted  in  their  l^ehalf  the  services  of  the 
chemist,  who  has  brought  their  raw  material 
as  completely  under  his  analytical  control  as 
subtle  gas  or  ponderous  ore.  He  has  demon- 
strated to  a  nicety  that  its  relative  purity,  its 
strength,  its  elasticity,  its  durability,  its 
structure,  the  very  size  and  weight  of  each 
separate  fibre,  may  be  shown  and  registered 
with  precision  and  certainty.  He  tells  the 
manufacturer  the  actual  amount  of  latent 
moisture  contained  in  a  pound  of  silk ;  be 
shows  him  how  much  natural  gum,  resin,  and 
sugar,  every  bale  comprises ;  he  points  out 
how  much  fighter  his  thread  should  be  after 
the  processes  of  spinning  and  dyeing ;  and, 
more  valuable  still,  he  indicates  the  most 
profitable  use  to  which  every  bale  of  raw  silk 
IS  applicable :  that  whilst  one  parcel  is  best 
adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  satin,  another 
may  be  better  employed  for  plain  silk,  another 
fur  velvet,  and  so  on  to  the  end. 

In  France,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  the  assaying,  or,  as  it  is  there 
technically  termed,  the  **  conditioning  of 
silk,"  is  carried  on  under  the  sanction  of  the 
municipal  authorities,  in  establishments  called 
Conditioning  Houses.  The  quantity  thus 
assayed  is  published  weekly  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  trade  with  as  much  regularity  as 
a  Price  Current.  In  this  way  we  maj  find 
it  publicly  notified  that,  in  the  Conditioning 
House  at  Lyons  there  were  during  last  year 
five  millions,  thirty-seven  thousand,  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty-ei^ht  pounds  of  silk  assayed ; 
at  Milan,  three  millions,  four  hundred  and 
sixty-six  thousand,  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  pounds,  and  other  large  quantities  at  St. 
Etienne,  Turin,  Zurich,  Eiberfeld,  and  other 
places. 
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Of  so  raaoh  importance  has  ibis  process 
been  deemed  in  France  that,  in  1841,  a  royal 
ordonnoTice  was  passed,  setting  forth  the  ascer- 
tained weight  which  silk  loses  by  the  con- 
ditioning process,  and  which  is  eleven  per 
cent.  This  eleven  per  cent.,  added  to  the 
weight  of  the  silk  after  the  ordeal  it  has  gone 
through,  makes  up  what  is  termed  its  mer- 
chantable weight. 

The  French  have  brought  to  our  doors  the 
means  of  accomplishing  what  they  have  prac- 
tised, during  the  last  twenty  years,  with  so 
much  advantage.  Xbese  means  are  no  fur- 
ther removed  from  us  than  Broad  Street 
Buildings,  in  the  city,  in  premises  lately  oc- 
cupied by  one  of  the  many  colonial  bubble 
companies  which  have  so  multiplied  during 
the  past  half  century.  Science  has  estal? 
Itshea  herself  where  humbug  so  recently  sat 
enthroned. 

We  have  paid  a  visit  to  these  premises. 
The  first  operation  we  beheld  was  that  of  de- 
termining the  humidity  of  silk.  Eleven  per 
cent,  is  the  natural  quantity  in  all  silk,  but 
from  various  causes  this  is  nearly  always 
much  exceeded.  Several  samples  of  the  arti- 
cles having  been  taken  from  a  bale,  they  are 
weighed  in  scales,  capable  of  being  turned 
by  half  a  grain.  Two  of  these  samples  are 
then  placed  in  other  scales,  equally  delicate 
and  true  ;  one  end  of  which,  containing  the 
sample,  being  immersed  in  a  copper  cylinder 
heated  by  steam  to  two  hundred  and  thirty 
demes  of  Fahrenheit,  the  other,  with  the 
weights,  bein^  enclosed  within  a  ?lass  case. 
The  effect  of  this  hot-air  bath  is  rapidly  seen  ; 
the  silk  soon  throws  off  its  moisture,  becomes 
lighter,  and  the  scale  with  the  weights l)egin8 
to  sink.  In  this  condition  it  is  kept  until  no 
further  loss  of  weight  is  perceived ;  —  the 
weight  which  the  silk  is  found  to  have  lost 
being  the  exact  degree  of  its  humidity.  The 
natural  eleven  per  cent,  of  humidity  being 
allowed  for,  anv  loss  beyond  that  shows  the 
degree  of  artihcial  moisture  which  the  silk 
contains. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  foreign  matters 
contained  in  a  sample  of  silk,  the  parcels  — 
after  a  most  mathematical  weighing  —  are 
l)oiIed  in  soap  and  water,  for  several  hours. 
They  are  then  conveyed  to  the  hot-air  chain- 
belrs,  subjected  to  two  hundred  and  thirty 
degrees  of  heat,  and  finally  weighed.  It  will 
be  found  now  that  silk  of  the  greatest  purity 
has  lost  not  only  its  eleven  per  cent,  of  moist- 
ure, but  a  further  twenty-four  per  cent,  in 
the  various  foreign  matters  boilea  out  of  it. 
But  should  the  article  have  been  in  any  way 
tampered  with,  the  loss  is  not  unusually  as 
iDQcn  as  thirty  or  thirty-two  per  cent. 

The  assaying  the  lengths  of  silk  is  done  by 
ruling  off  four  hundred  yards  of  the  fibre,  and 
weighing  that  quantity;  the  finer  the  silk, 


the  lighter  wHI  these  four  hundred  yards  be. 
But  as  this  gossamer  fibre  is  liable  to  break, 
a  beautiful  contrivance  exists  for  instantly 
arresting  the  reel  on  which  it  is  being  wound 
off,  in  order  that  it  may  be  joined  and  the 
reeling  continued.  Another  means  exists  for 
stopping  the  reel  immediately  the  four  hun- 
dred yards  are  obtained. 

The  degree  of  elasticity  is  shown  by  a  del- 
icate apparatus  which  stretches  one  thread 
of  the  silk  until  it  breaks,  a  tell-tale  dial  and 
hand  marking  the  point  of  fracture.  Equally 
ingenious  and  precise  is  the  apparatus  for 
testing  what  is  termed  the  *^spin"of  the 
silk  ;  —  its  capability  of  being  twisted  round 
with  great  velocity  without  in  any  way  being 
damaged  in  tenacity  or  strength. 

The  last  process  is  also  purely  mechanical. 
A  hank  of  the  silk,  on  its  removal  from  the 
boilingK)ff  cistern,  is  placed  upon  a  hook; 
and,  by  means  of  a  smooth  round  stick  passed 
through  it,  a  rapid  jerking  motion  is  given  to 
it,  which,  after  some  little  time,  throws  up  a 
certain  degree  of  glossy  brightness.  This 
power  of  testing  its  lustre  is  employed  to 
ascertain  its  suitability  for  particular  puis 
poses.  Should  it  come  up  ^-ery  brilliantly, 
the  article  will  be  pronounced  adapted  for  'a 
fine  satin ;  with  less  lustre  upon  it,  it  may 
be  set  aside  for  gros  de  Naples,  or  velvet,  and 
in  this  way  the  luanufaoturer  can  determine 
beforehand  to  what  purpose  he  shall  apply  his 
silk,  and  so  avoid  frequent  disappointment 
and  loss.  In  short,  instead  of  working  in  the 
dark  and  by  chance,  he  works  by  chemical 
rules  of  undeviating  correctness. 

After  each  of  the  above  assays,  or  condi- 
tionings, the  owner  of  the  silk  is  supplied 
for  a  small  fee  with  an  authenticated  certifi- 
cate of  its  various  qualities. 


jf  TreatisB  on  the  Law  and  Praetice  relating 
to  Leitert  Patent  for  Inventione,  By  John  Pax* 
ton  Norman,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Barrister-at-law. 

The  changes  effected  by  the  late  act  on  the  im- 
portant sabject  of  patents  render  a  fresh  account 
of  the  law  desirable ;  and  Mr.  Norman's  treatise 
is  a  book  that  may  be  safely  reoomuended.  Clear 
and  well-arranged,  comprehensive  in  its  leading 
prineiples,  yet  tesse  in  their  expression,  it  is  per* 
vaded  by  a  spirit  of  good  sense,  without  which 
science  of  any  kind  becomes  a  dry  husk,  and  law 
especially  a  mere  bundle  of  arbitrary  dicta.  It 
will  be  understood  that  this  is  really  a  treatise 
on  the  law  of  patents,  in  which  principles  are 
digested ,  from  the  statutes  and  decisions,  ex- 
pressed in  a  terse  and  scholarly  manner,  and  not 
a  mere  commentaiy  on  a  leading  act  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  though  perhaps  the  volume  would  have 
been  improved  by  the  addition  of  the  last  statute. 
—  Spectator. 
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Vrom  Blixa  Gook'f  JournaL 
THE   sculptor's  CAREER. 
I.  —  SPINNINGS. 

We  are  aboat  to  relate  in  the  following 
{Ages  the  true  story  of  an  artist —  one  of  the 
very  greatest  that  England  has  yet  produced. 

The  first  scene  lies  in  a  shop,  in  New  Street, 
jOoyent  Garden  —  a  very  small  shop,  full  of 

Elaster  casts,  by  selling  which  the  worthy 
ut  humble  proprietor  managed  to  maintain 
himself,  his  wife,  and  his  two  boys.  Arranged 
on  the  shelves  around  the  shop  and  in  the 
window  were  casts  from  the  antique,  which 
appealed  to  the  classical  tastes  —  casts  of  the 
Niobe,  of  the  far-fiuned  Venus  de  Medicis  — 

The  bonding  statue  that  enchants  ^e  world — 

of  Hercules,  Ajaz,  Achilles,  and  many  more  ; 
but  these  were  for  the  few,  and  art  in  Eng- 
land was  then  but  in  its  infancy.  For  the 
less  refined  and  more  ordinary  tastes  there 
were  casts  of  George  IL,  then  king;  of  Lord 
Howe,  and  Admind  Hawke,  then  in  the 
h/eights  of  their  fame  —  the  naval  darlings  of 
England ;  of  the  brave  Genoral  Wolfe,  who 
haa  gloriously  fallen  during  that  year  (we 
ore  now  speaking  of  the  year  1759)  on  the 
heights  of  Quebec,  and  with  the  pniises  of 
whoso  gallantry  all  England  was  then  ring- 
ing ;  and  there  were  also  to  be  observed  a  few 
busts  of  the  prominent- featured  William  Pitt, 
then  a  young  man,  but  already  a  recognized 
orator  in  the  English  Commons.  Such  were 
the  mute  humanities  of  the  shop  shelves ;  and 
from  them  we  turn  to  tlie  living  inmates. 

The  master  of  the  place  might  be  observed, 
through  a  glass  door  which  separated  the 
little  back  room  from  the  front  shop,  busily 
engaged  in  moulding  a  figure  of  one  of  the 
new  popular  men  of  the  day — Admiral 
Boscawen,  who  had  recently  sprung  into  fame 
by  reason  of  a  victory  he  had  gained  over  the 
French  fleet  oflf  Cape  Lagos.  In  the  fVont 
shop,  waiting  for  customers,  we  find  a  woman, 
and  a  boy  —  indeed,  we  might  almost  say  a 
mere  child.  The  woman  is  hafigin^ anxiously 
over  some  lines  the  child  is  busily  engaged 
in  drawing  with  black  chalk  upon  the  paper 
before  him.  He  has  books  on  either  side  of 
him,  which  he  takes  up  and  reads  from  time 
to  time,  when  fatigued  by  stooping  over  his 
drawing.  The  little  fellow  is  propped  up  in 
a  high  chair,  so  that  he  can  overlook  the 
counter,  on  which  his  drawing  and  reading 
materials  are  laid.  The  chair  ia  stnfled  round 
^-ith  cushions,  so  that  the  poor  little  fellow  may 
sit  soft  upon  his  day-long  seat.  Poor,  pale, 
placid  little  bov ;  debarred  by  disease  and  de- 
bility from  taking  any  sb^re  in  the  amuse- 
ments of  his  age,  ana  doomed  to  sit  there 
from  day  to  day  under  his  patient  and  watch- 
ful mother's  eye,  who  spi'ings  to  do  his  every 
little  bidding. 


<<  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb," 
it  is  said,  and  truly.  You  had  but  to  watoh 
the  sparkle  of  that  boy's  bright  eye,  and  tlie 
blush,  that  mantled  his  cheek,  when  some 
object  of  beauty,  embodying  a  fine  action  or  a 
noble  idea,  was  placed  before  him  ;  or  when 
he  took  up  the  oook  which  lay  by  his  side 
and  thereupon  endeavored  to  design  with  his 
chalk  the  actions  therein  namited  ;  or  when 
some  chance  visitor,  interested  in  the  poetio 
little  invalid,  talked  to  him  of  great  poets, 
sculptors,  and  heroes — you  had  but  to  ob- 
serve the  rapt  interest  ana  enthusiasm  of  the 
boy  on  such  occasions  to  be  persuaded  that, 
suiiering  and  feeble  thongh  he  'was  in '  body, 
his  mind  was  quick  to  feel  beauty  in  all  its 
aspects,  and  that  he  revelled  in  intellectual 
delights  of  the  rarest  sort.  )!kloreover,  the 
boy  was  always  cheerful,  though  grave  iii  his 
manner  ;  he  was  patient  and  uncomplaining, 
thongh  he  olltimes  regretted  that  no  oouTd 
not  go  out  to  feel  and  enjoy  the  sun  and  the 
sight  of  the  green  trees  in  the  parks  like  other 
boys. 

The  sonl  of  our  cripple  invalid  was  the  soul 
of  a  true  genius,  and  behind  that  shop-eoonter 
it  obtained  its  first  impulse  towards  art. 
These  casts  from  the  antique  and  stucco  medal- 
lions which  surrounded  the  boy,  and  preached 
beauty  to  him  from  the  mean  shelves  —  com- 
paratively worthless  though  to  many  they 
might  appear  —  were  the  source  of  many 
beautiful  and  noble  inspirations,  which  ger* 
minated  in  noble  works  in  the  boy's  after  afe. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  soul  ot  every  man 
of  genius  is  a  mirror  which  he  carries  about 
with  him  wherever  he  goes ;  and  it  is  only  by 
tracing  the  artist  from  his  infancy  that  we 
discover  the  circumstances  to  which  he  owet 
in  maturer  years  his  genius  and  his  success. 

A  customer  entered  the  little  shop  one  day. 
He  was  an  elderly  man,  mild,  benevolent, 
and  gentle-looking — seeming  bv  his  dress  to 
be  a  clergyman.  No  sooner  had  the  bell  hung 
at  the  back  of  the  front  shop-door,  which  was 
closed  to  keep  out  the  cold  from  the  little  in* 
valid  —  no  sooner  had  it  sounded  and  inti- 
mated the  approach  of  a  customer,  than  the 
master  of  the  shop  emex^ged  from  the  back 
apartment,  and  approached,  cap  in  hand,  to 
wait  upon  the  gentleman. 

*'  Good  day,  John,''  said  the  visitor;  "1 
have  brought  with  me  a  small  figure  for  you 
to  mend.  My  servant,  in  dusting  this  *■  Helene, ' 
has  had  the  misfortune  to  ohip  off  an  arm, 
you  see." 

**  And  abeautiful  thingit  is,  Mr.  Mathews,'^ 
said  the  man  ;  '*  beautiful  indeed  —  a  very 
gem.  Yes,  I  will  mend  it  while  ^ou  stay. 
Plaster  of  Paris  hardens  in  no  time  ;  and 
yon  may  take  it  with  you,  unless  you  would 
prefer  that  I  send  it  by  a  messenger." 

''No,  I  will  wait,"  said  Mr.  Mathews; 
and  thereupon  the  image-maker  retired  into 
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the  back  apartment  to  proceed  with  the 
work. 

A  ohiId*8  cough  from  behind  the  counter 
here  startled  the  cler^^y man's  ear,  and  he 
peeped  over.  The  invalid  boy  was  not  mounted 
on  his  usual  cushioned  seat  at  the  counter 
that  day,  but  sat  on  a  small  chair  behind  it, 
with  a  larger  chair  before  him,  on  which  lay 
A  book  he  was  apparently  engaged  in  read- 
ing. The  clergyman  was  struck  by  the  fine 
clear  eyes  of  the  boy,  and  his  large  beautiful 
forehead,  which  gave  him  a  look  ofintelligence 
ike  beyond  his  years. 

*<  what  are  you  busy  with  there, my  boy  ?" 
he  asked. 

The  youth  raised  himself  upon  his  crutches, 
bowed,  and  said,  '*  Sir,  it  is  a  Latin  book,  and 
I  am  trying  to  learn  it." 

"  A  Latm  6ook  1    Let  me  see  it.*' 

And  the  benevolent  clergyman  stooped  oyer 
for  the  book.  It  was  a  Cornelius  Nepos, 
which  the  boy's  father  had  picked  up  at  some 
cheap  bookstall,  for  fourpence. 

**  Very  good,"  said  Mr.  Mathews ;  "  but 
this  is  not  the  proper  book.  I  'U  bring  you  a 
right  one  to-morrow." 

**  Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you,"  said  the 
boy. 

From  that  introduction  to  the  little  boy 
behind  the  shop-counter  an  acquaintance  be- 
gan, which,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mathews  used  to 
say,  '*  ripened  into  one  of  the  best  friendships 
of  my  life."  And,  strange  to  say,  he  after- 
wards regarded  it  as  an  honor  and  a  distinc- 
tion to  reckon  that  poor  stucco^plasterer's  boy 
as  his  friend. 

Mr.  Mathews  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He 
brought  several  books  to  the  little  boy; 
amongst  others,  Homer  and  Don  Quixote,  in 
both  of  which  the  youth  ever  after  took  im- 
mense delight.  His  mind  was  soon  full  of  the 
heroism  which  breathed  jbhrough  the  pages  of 
Homer;  and  with  the  stucco  Ajaxes  and 
Achilleses  about  him,  looming  along  the  shop 
shelves,  the  ambition  took  possession  of  him, 
that  he  too  would  design  and  embody  in  poetic 
forms  these  majestic  heroes.  The  black  chalk 
was  at  once  in  his  hand,  and  the  enthusiastic 
young  artist  labored  in  a  **  divine  despair"  to 
{)ody  forth  the  shapes  and  actions  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Troians.  Like  all  youthful 
efforts,  of  course  the  designs  were  crude. 
The  proud  father  one  day  showed  them  to 
Boubilliac,  the  eminent  sculptor,  but  he  turned 
IVom  them  with  a  **  Pshaw!"  He  saw  no  in- 
dications of  talent  in  them.  What  could  be 
expected  of  a  child,  then  only  seven  years 
old?  But  the  boy  had  the  right  stuff  in  him ; 
he  had  industry  and  patience  —  patience, 
which  Buffon  has  defined  genius  to  be.  The 
solitary  boy  labored  at  his  books,  and  draw- 
ings, and  models,  incessantly.  He  essayed 
his  young  powers  in  modelling  figures  in  plas- 


ter of  Paris,  in  wax,  and  in  clay,  some  of 
which  are  to  this  day  preserved -r-  not  so  much 
because  of  their  merit,  as  because  they  are 
'curious  as  the  first  halting  efforts  of  true 
genius. 

The  boy  could  not  yet  walk,  though  he  was 
learning  to  hobble  about  on  crutches,  at  the 
time  when  Georee  IL  died.  He  could  not  ac* 
company  his  father  to  see  the  procession  at 
the  coronation  of  George  HI. ;  but  he  pleaded 
earnestly  that  he  should  have  one  of  the 
medals  which  were  that  day  to  be  distributed 
among  the  crowd.  The  father  struggled  to 
procure  one  for  his  poor  cripple-boy  at  home ; 
out  no!  In  the  scramble  for  the  medals, 
stronger  and  more  agile  persons  pushed  the 
image-seller  to  one  side ;  he  obtained  a  plated 
button,  bearing  the  stamp  of  a  horse  and 
jockey,  which  he  presented  to  his  son  as  *'  the 
coronation  medal."  The  boy  expressed  his 
surprise  at  such  a  device,  and  not  long  after 
he  found  out  that  he  had  been  deceived.  The 
father  did  not  think  of  the  moral  injury  he  had 
done  to  the  boy  1^  his  piece  of  acted  deceit, 
well-intentioned  though  it  might  be:  such 
thin^  are  not  forgotten,  and  they  are  always 
injurious.  But  the  fine  nature  of  this  boy 
could  endure  much,  and  he  outlived  the  little 
wrong. 

One  of  his  practices  at  this  time  was  to  take 
impressions  of  all  seals  and  medals  that  pleased 
him,  and  it  was  for  this  that  he  had  longed 
for  the  *<  coronation  medal."  What  he  made 
of  the  horse  and  jockey,  we  have  not  been  in- 
formed; but,  when  once  reminded,  after  he 
had  become  a  man,  of  these  early  childish 
pursuits,  he  observed  —  **  We  are  never  too 
young  to  learn  what  is  useful,  nor  too  old  to 
grow  wise  and  good." 

One  day,  the  boy  had  been  rambling  in  the 
parks  —  for  a  sudden  flush  of  health  came  upon 
nim  about  his  tenth  year,  which  enabled  him 
to  throw  aside  his  crutches — and  on  his  re- 
turn, his  mother  sprang  to  meet  him. 

"Johnny!"  she  exclaimed,  "you'll  not 
guess  ?  I  have  just  had  Mr.  Mathews  here, 
and  —  what  dO  you  think  1" 

"  Well,  mother,  has  he  brought  me  the 
Homer  back  ?  He  promised  it  some  of  these 
days." 

"  No,  Johnny,  not  that ;  guess  again.  But 
no,  you  can  never  guess.  Well,  then,  he  has. 
invited  you  to  his  own  house,  where  yon  are 
to  meet  Mrs.  Barbauld,  the  lady  that  writes 
the  beautiful  stories,  you  know;  and  Mrs. 
Mathews,  the  clergyman's  beautiful  lady,  has 
promised  to  read  and  explain  Homer  to  ;^oa 
herself!  Well,  now  is  n't  our  Johnny  rising 
in  the  world?" 

"  Capital !"  cried  the  youth,  clapping  his 
hands. 

"Well,  now,'^  continued  his  mother,  "I 
must  have  your  face  washed,  and  yoiir  pretty 
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hair  brashed,  and  jour  Sunday  clotbes  put 
on ;  for  you  are  going  to  moot  ladies  at  a 
party,  you  know. 

'*  Well,  dear  mother,  be  it  bo  ;  but  be  quick, 
vill  you  ?  for  I  am  so  anxious  to  go." 

And  sure  enough,  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening  twilight  a  little  boy  might  be  observed 
humbly  knocking  at  the  door  of  an  elegant 
house  m  Rathbone  Place.  He  was  plainly  but 
neatly  dressed  —  diminutive  in  figure,  and 
slightly  deformed  ;  bis  features,  usually  pal- 
lid,  were  flushed  on  this  occasion,  as  tney 
well  might  be  —  his  whole  frame  bein^  in  a 
glow  with  anticipated  pleasure  and  delight. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  waitine-man, 
who  gazed  with  surprise  at  the  boy  when  he 
told  his  errand  —  that  he  had  *'  come  to  the 
party." 

**Wait  in  the  lobby,  my  boy—  there  may 
be  some  mistake  ;"  and  he  ran  upstairs  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  were  Mrs.  Montague, 
Mrs.  Chapone,  and  Mrs.  Barbauld,  with  the 
lady  of  the  house.    The  servant  explained  his 


message. 


«  Show  up  John  Flaxman,"  she  said  at 
once,  her  eye  brightening ;  and,  turning  to 
Mrs.  Barbauld  — '*  This  IS  the  little  hoj  I 
told  yoi!  of.  He  is  really  a  fine  fellow,  with 
the  true  soul  of  t  genius.  I  really  believe  he 
has  in  him  the  germs  of  a  great  man ;  and 
such  as  we,  who  have  m^ansand  leisure,  can- 
not bestow  them  better  than  in  carefully  fos- 
tering what  may  prove  a  source  of  general 
happiness  and  blessings.  You  call  me  an 
enthusiast,  I  know,"  continued  Mrs.  Ma- 
thews, with  a  fascinating  smile  ;  '*  but  I  have 
invited  this  boy  to  show  you  that  in  this  case 
I  have  not  been  *  zealous  overmuch.'  " 

And  so  saying,  the  little  visitor,  John  Flax- 
man,  was  ushered  into  the  drawing-room. 

II. — PROGRRSS. 

Many  a  delightful  evening  — for  long  years 
adfcer  remembered  by  John  Flaxman  with 
pleasure  and  affection  and  gratitude  —  did  the 
young  artist  spend  by  the  fire-side  of  Mrs. 
Afathews  and  her  kind-hearted  husband.  She 
read  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  pointing  out 
their  beauties,  explaining  their  ideas,  and 
discoursing  from  time  to  time  upon  the  char- 
actors  whicn  move  across  their  pages.  It  was 
a  peat  opportunity  for  the  boy,  and  he  was 
wise  enough  to  profit  by  it.  Under  Mrs. 
Mathew's  eye,  he  began  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  which  he  prosecuted  at  home. 
He  used  to  bring  with  nim,  too,  his  bit  of 
oharoool,  and  -  while  the  acoomplishod  lady 
commented  on  the  pictorial  beauty  of  Homer's 
poetry,  the  boy  by  ner  side  eagerly  endeavored 
to  embody  upon  paper,  in  outline  forms,  such 
passages  as  caught  his  fancy. 

A  beautiful  picture  this,  of  the  accomplished 
woman  turning  aside    finom  the    glittering 


society  in  which  she  had  her  allotted  place, 
to  devoto  her  evenings  to  the  intellectual  cul- 
ture of  a  poor,  illiterate,  unknown  plaster- 
cast-seller's  boy !  Thanks,  however,  to  her 
kind  care  and  culture,  the  boy  did  not  remain 
unknown ;  the  genius  thus  cuerished,  in  due 
time  revealed  itself— for  from  the  chisel  ot 
Flaxman  have  come  some  of  the  noblest  woiks 
of  art  which  England  has  ever  produced. 
And  when  Flaxman *8  praise  is  sounded,  in 
justice  to  her  memory  let  the  name  of  the 
good  Mrs.  Mathews,  to  whom  he  owed  so 
much,  be  affectionately  remembered. 

Many  of  these  juvenile  productions  —  exe- 
cuted at  Mrs.  Mathew's  siae  —  arc  still  in  ex- 
istence, and  display  much  quiet  loveliness  as 
well  as  sometimes  graphic  power.  Yet  not 
long  before  this,  Mortimer,  the  artist,  to  whom 
the  boy  exhibited  his  drawing  of  a  human 
eye,  exclaimed  to  him,  *'  What  sir !  is  that 
an  oyster  /  "  The  sensitive  boy  was  very  much 
hurt,  and  took  care  not  to  show  his  drawings 
to  artiste  for  some  time  to  come  ;  for  artistSi 
though  themselves  very  thin-skinned,  are  dis- 
posea  to  be  rather  sava^  in  their  criticisms 
of  others.  But  an  artist  and  a  sculptor  the 
boy  Flaxman  had  now  determined  to  be  ;  and 
he  ia)x>red  at  self- improvement  with  all  po^ 
siblezeal  and  industry.  He  modelled  and 
drew  almost  incessantly.  He  was  mainly  bis 
own  teacher,  as  every  truly  great  man  must 
be.  He  used  all  helps  to  forward  him  in  his 
studies,  gathering  his  knowledge  from  all 
sources,  and  ready  often  to  invent  methods 
for  himself,  after  a  kind  of  inspiration  in 
which  true  genius  is  usually  so  apt. 

The  boy  found  patrons  and  helpers,  too. 
Some  of  tlie  visitors  at  Mrs.  Mathews",  greatly 
admiring  his  designs  after  Homer,  desired  to 
possess  some  drawings  by  the  same  hand; 
and  Mr.  Crutehley,  of  Sunniog-hill  Park,  gave 
him  a  commission  to  draw  a  set  for  hiia  in 
black  chalk.  His  first  commission!  What  a 
great  event  was  that  in  the  boy's  life !  A 
physician's  first  fee,  a  lawyer *8  first  retainer, 
an  actress'  first  night  behind  the  footlights, 
a  legislator's  first  speech  in  the  Commons,  an 
author *s  first  book,  are  not  any  of  them  more 
full  of  interest  and  anxiety  than  is  the  first 
commission  to  the  artist !  And  the  boy-artist 
well  and  duly  executed  his  first  commission ; 
it  was  a  set  of  six  drawings  of  subjecto  from 
antiquity,  chiefly  after  Homer  —  and  he  was 
both  well-praised  and  well-paid  for  his  work. 

Still  he  went  on  studying.  His  kind  friend 
Mr.  Mathews  guarded  him  against  indulgence 
in  vanity — that  besetting  sin  of  clever  youtha 
—  but  Flaxman  knew  too  well  his  own  de- 
fecte,  and  he  relaxed  not  in  bis  labors,  but 
only  applied  himself  more  closely  than  before. 
He  was  fifteen  when  he  entered*^  a  student  at 
the  Royal  Academy.  He  might  then  be  seen 
generally  in  the  company  of  Blake  and  Stot- 
hard — young  men  of  kindred    tastes   and 
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genius — gentle  and  amiable,  yet  earnest  in 
Sieir  love  of  art,  which  haunted  them  as  a 
passion.  In  Blake's  eyes  there  shone  a  mys- 
terious wildness,  which  early  excited  the 
suspicion  of  his  fellow-students  as  to  his 
sanity.  But  the  man  of  genius  is  very  often 
hovering  on  the  brink  of  madness ;  and  the 
*'  divinephrenzy"  sometimes  overpowers  him. 
Young  Flazman  saw  in  Blake  only  the  kind 
and  affecUomite  friend — sensitive  like  him- 
self, glad  to  retire  from  the  bustle  of  academic 
pursuits,  and  commune  together  about  art  and 
poetry,  and  the  subjects  to  which  the  latter 
gave  rise.  All  three — Flazman,  Blake,  and 
Stothard,  thus  cultivated  together  the  art  of 
ready  design — and  the  three,  all  in  their  day, 
we  oelieve,  illustrated  Paradise  Lost.  Flaz- 
man, however,  gradually  became  known  among 
the  students,  notwithstanding  his  retiring  dis- 
position, and  great  things  were  expected  of 
him.  Nor  were  these  ezpectetions  disap- 
pointed. In  his  fifteenth  ye^  he  gained  the 
silver  prize,  and  nezt  year  he  beciune  a  can- 
didate for  the  eold  one. 

The  boy  had  now  become  a  young  man, 
with  the  incipient  down  of  manhood  on  his 
lip.  Ho'  had  the  air,  the  self-possession,  and 
enivity.  of  a  man,  yet  all  the  simplicity  and 
bashfulness  of  a  child.  His  early  delicacy, 
and  inability  to  take  part  in  the  games  of 
childhood,  cast  a  shadow  over  his  fiice  in 
future  years.  Though  slender  in  figure,  he 
looked  older  than  he  seemed.  Tet  he  did  not 
lack  in  activity  of  limb  and  bodv — standing 
now  in  no  need  of  crutehes,  which  he  bad 
long  since  abandoned.  The  li^ht  of  his  Qoul 
shone  through  his  ejres,  which  possewed  a 
marvellous  brilliancy,  iddioating  the  true  tem- 
perament of  genius. 

Of  course,  everybody  prophesied  that  young 
Haxman  would  ctirry  off  the  ^Id  inedal; 
there  was  no  student  who,  for  ability  and  in- 
dustry, was  te  be  compared  with  him ;  and 
when  his  candidature  for  the  medal  was  known , 
all  his  fellow-students  shouted  out  in  one 
voice,  **  Flaxman !  Flaxman  !*'  as  if  none  but 
he  was  worthy  to  win  the  pri^e. 

The  eventful  day  arrived.  Old  Flaxman  — 
who  had  now  removed  his  shop  into  the 
Strand,  opposite  Durham  Yard  —  w^  busy 
with  a  popular  bust  of  the  Duke  of  York ;  but 
he  was  so  agitated  by  the  thought  of  his  son's 
.eventful  competition,  that  he  could  not  go  on 
with  his  work ;  he  felt  like  a  fish  out  of  water 
—  eould  not  sit,  nor  stand,  nor  settle  down  to 
anything,  *»  but  was  all  over  aneer  like," 
peeping  out  along  the  pavement  uom  time  to 
time,  to  discern,  if  he  could,  the  elate  figure 
of  his  son  marching  homeward  with  the  gold 
modal  of  the  Academy.  The  hours  slowly 
passed  bv,  and  late  in  the  day  John  Flaxman 
entered  his  father's  door.  The  old  man  sprang 
up  at  the  sound  of  his  footstep,  and  ran  to 


meet  him.  The  boy'i9  fiMO  was  downcast,  and 
even  paler  than  usual. 

<'  Well,  John,  what  of  the  medal  ?" 

*<  I  have  lost  it,  father." 

There  was  a  minute  of  perfect  siienoe-^ 
neither  spoke ;  at  length  the  father  said  — 

'*  Well,  John,  you  must  stick  to  it  again, 
like  a  Tr(;|an ;  never  say  die !  But  who  has 
got  it?" 

'*  Engleheart.  I  am  sure  I  wish  him  well ; 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  I  deseroed  the 
prize.  However,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  de- 
termined, if  I  live,  yet  to  model  works  that 
the  Academy  will  be  proud  to  recognize." 

**  Said  like  a  true  Flazman,  John.  Cheer 
up !    You  will  take  the  medal  yet." 

^*  I  will  not  try  again,  father  ;  but  T  will  do 
better.  Only  give  me  time,  and  I  will  show 
them  something  beyond  an  Academy  prize 

This  fiulure  on  the  part  of  the  yonns  Fkiz- 
man  was  really  of  service  to  him.  Deteate  do 
not  oast  down  the  resolute-hearted,  but  only 
serve  to  call  forth  their  power  of  will  and 
resolution.  He  redoubled  nis  efforto  —  spared 
no  pains  with  himself —  designed  and  mod- 
elled incessantly,  and  labored  diligently  and 
perseveringly  in  the  work  of  self-improvo 
ment. 

But  poverty  threatened  the  household  of  hie 
poor  fiitber,  the  profits  of  whose  trade,  at  that 
day  by  no  means  remunerative,- but  barely 
served  to  '*  keep  I2ie  wolf  from  the  door."  & 
the  youth  was  under  the  necessity  of  curtail- 
ing his  hours  of  study  in  order '  to  devote  a 
larger  portion  of  his  time  to  the  bread-and- 
cheese  department.  He  laid  aside  his  Homer 
and  took  up  his  plaster-trowel.  He  forsook 
Milton  to  multiply  stucco  caste.  He  was 
found  willing  to  work  in  any  department  of 
his  calline,  so  that  he  might  toereby  earn 
money.  To  this  drudgery  ofhis  art  he  served 
a  long  and  rude  apprenticeship ;  but  it  did 
him  good.  It  familuirized  him  with  work, 
and  cultivated  in  him  the  spirit  of  patience. 
The  discipline  may  have  been  rough,  but  it 
was  wholesome.  Happily,  the  Toung  Flaz*> 
man's  skill  in  design  had  reaohed  the  ears  of 
one  of  the  great  patrons  of  art  in  those  days  — 
Josiah  Wedgwood,  the  Staflbrdshire  potter, 
who  sought  out  the  lad  with  the  view  of  em* 
jploying  him  in  the  improvement  of  his 
crockery-ware.  It  may  seem  a  very  humble 
department  of  art  to  have  labored  in ;  but 
really  it  was  not  so.  A  true  artist  may  be 
laboring  in  the  highest  vocation,  even  while 
he  is  sketohing  a  design  for  a  teapot  or  a  din- 
ner-plate. Articles  which  are  in  daily  use 
among  the  people,  and  are  before  their  eyes 
at  every  meal  they  sit  down  to,  may  be  made 
the  vehicles  of  art  education  to  all,  and  min* 
ister  to  their  highest  culture.  Even  the  best 
artist  may  thus  oe  conferring  a  much  greater 
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pnctical  benefit  upon  his  countrymen  than  by 
painting  an  elaborate  picture,  which  he  may 
sell  for  a  thousand  pounds  to  a  lord,  to  be  by 
him  forthwith  carried  off  to  his  country  palace, 
and  virtually  hidden  there. 

The  enterprising  Josiah  Wedgwood  was  a 
most  energetic  man,  possessed  of  great  public 
spirik.  He  desired  to  push  his  trade,  and 
while  he  benefitted  himself  he  also  sought  to 
improve  the  public  tastes.  Before  his  day, 
the  designs  which  figured  upon  our  china  and 
stone-ware  were  of  a  hideous  description-^ 
bad  in  drawing,  bad  in  design,  and  bad  in 
execution.  Josiah  Wedgwood  found  out  Flax- 
man. 

'<  Well,  my  lad,"  said  he  to  him,  « I  have 
heard  that  you  are  a  good  draughtsman  and  a 
clever  desiener.  I  'm  a  pot  manufiusturer  — 
name,  Wedgwood.  Now  I  want  yon  to  design 
some  models  for  me  —  nothing  fantastic,  you 
know,  bat  simple,  tasteful,  and  comet  in 
drawing.  I  '11  pav  you  well.  Do  you  under- 
stand ?  Ton  don^b  think  the  work  beneath 
you?    Eh?" 

*'  By  no  means,  sir,"  answered  young  Flax- 
man ;  *'  indeed,  the  work  is  quico  to  my  taste. 
Give  me  a  few  days — call  again,  and  you 
shall  see  what  I  can  do." 

**  That  *s  right — woric  away.  Mind,  I  am 
in  want  of  them  now.  They  are  for  pots  of 
all  kinds — teapots,  jugs,  teacups  and  saucers. 
But  especially  1  want  desions  for  a  table-ser^ 
vice. .  Begin  with  that.  I  mean  to  supply 
one  for  the  royal  table.  Now,  think  of  that, 
young  man:  What  you  design  is  meant  for 
the  eyes  of  royalty !" 

*^  I  will  do  my  best,  sir,  I  assure  you." 

And  the  kind  gentleman  bustled  out  of  the 
shop  as  he  had  come  in. 

Flaxman  did  his  best.  By  the  time  that 
Mr.  Wedgwood  next  called  upon  him,  he  had 
a  numerous  scries  of  models  prepared  for  vari- 


ous pieces  of  earthen  ware.  They  consisted 
chieny  of  small  groups  in  yetj  low  relief —  the 
subjects  taken  from  ancient  verse  and  history. 
Many  of  them  are  still  in  existence,  and  some 
are  equal  in  beauty  and  simplicity  to  bis  afVer 
designs  for  marble.  The  celebrated  Etruscan 
vases,  many  of  which  were  to  be  found  in 
public  musenms  and  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious,  furnished  him  with  the  best  examples 
of  form,  and  these  he  embellished  with  his 
own  elegant  devices.  Siuart^s  Athens,  then 
recently  published,  also  furnished  him  with* 
specimens  of  the  purest-shaped  Greek  utensihi, 
and  he  was  not  slow  to  adopt  the  best  of 
them,  and  work  them  up  into  new  and  won- 
drous shapes  of  eleeance  and  beautj.  Flax- 
man  then  .saw  that  he  was  laboring  in  a  great 
work— no  less  than  the  promotion  of  popular 
education ;  and  he  was  proud,  in  after  lire,  to 
allude  to  these  his  early  labors,  by  which  he 
was  enabled  at' the  same  time  to  cultivate  his 
love  of  the  beautiful,  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  art 
among  the  people,  and  to  replenish  his  own 
purse  while  he  greatly  promoted  the  prosperi- 
ty of  his  friend  and  benefactor. 

Enesjged  in  such  labors  as  these,  for  several 
years  Flaxman  executed  but  few  works  of  art, 
and  then  at  rare  intervals.  He  lived  a  quiet, 
secluded,  and  simple  life,  working  during  the 
day  and  sketching  and  reading  in  the  evenings. 
He  was  so  poor  that  he  had  os  yet  been  only 
able  to  find  plaster  of  Paris  for  his  works  — 
marble  was  too  dear  a  material  for  him.  He 
had  hitherto  executed  only  one  statue  in  the 
latter  material,  and  that  was  a  commission. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1782,  when  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age,  he  qnited  his  father's  roof 
and  rented  a  small  house  and  studio  in  War* 
dour  Street,  Soho ;  and,  what  was  more,  he 
married  a  wife — an  event  which  proved  to 
him  of  no  small  consequence,  as  we  shall  find 
fitom  the  events  in  his  future  history. 


Anbcdotk  op  General  WASHiNoroN.  —  To-, 
wards  the  fall  of  the  year  1776,  General  Wash- 
ington and  staff  visited  Chelsea  on  horseback,  to 
view  the  features  of  the  land  thereabouts.  They 
went  flrom  the  camp  in  Cambridge,  through  Med- 
Ibrd  and  Maiden,  and  stopped  by  the  way  fi>r 
rest  and  refineshment  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  John 
I>exter,  situated  in  Maiden,  by  the  brook,  jus^ 
before  you  enter  the  central  village  on  the  north 
side  of  the  old  road  leading  fhim  Siedford.  This 
house  was  about  fifteen  rods  from  the  street,  and 
distinguished  for  its  convenience  and  the  beauty 
of  its  situation,  having  many  stately  elm  trees 
growing  in  regular  lines  in  an  open  park  in  ft*ont, 
besides  others  growing  by  the  roadside  near,  and 
was  thus  well  calculated  to  tempt  a  troop  of 
weary  horsemen  on  a  summer's  day  to  dismount, 
to  enjoy  the  coolness  of  the  shade  and  the  hos- 
pitalities of  the  mansion.    Here  Washington  and 


his  suite  afighted,  and,  after  hitching  their  horses 
under  the  trees,  entered  the  house  by  invitation 
of  Mr.  Dexter,  and  partook  of  refreshments.  Wlien 
the  party  came  out  to  remount  their  horses,  one 
of  the  gentlemen  accidentnlly  knocked  off  a  stone 
flrom  one  of  the  walls  which  run  along  fh>m  the 
house  to  the  street  outside  of  the  rows  of  trees. 
Washington  remarked  to  him  that  be  had  better 
replace  Uie  stone.  The  oflScer,  having  remounted, 
replied,  "  No,  I  will  leave  that  for  somebody  else 
to  do."  Washington  then  went  qfiiethr  and  re- 
placed the  stone  Mmself,  saying,  as  he  did  so,  "  I 
always  make  it  my  inle  when  visiting  a  plaoe  to 
leave  things  in  as  good  order  as  1  find  them." . . 
This  incident  was  related  to  us  by  Captain 
Richard  Dexter,  Uie  son  of  the  said  John  Dexter, 
who  was  a  witness  of  the  fSeicts  related,  and  at  the 
time  about  nineteen  years  of  age.  —  Bunker  Hill 
Jivrora, 
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troiB  Um  OeoOemaa's  MagMtne. 
A  WORD  UPON  WIGS. 

Whxs  it  18  said  that  Hadrian  was  the  first 
Roman  emperor  who  wore  a  wig,  nothing 
more  is  meant  than  that  he  was  the  first  who 
avowedly  wore  one.  ^ber  were  common 
enough  before  his  time.  Oaligula  and  Mes- 
salina  put  them  on  for  parposes  of  disgaise 
when  they  were  abroad  at  night ;  and  Otho 
oondesoended  to  conceal  his  baldness  with 
what  he  fiiin  hoped  his  subjects  would  accept 
as  a  natural  head  of  hair  becoming  to  one  who 
bore  the  name  of  Oexor. 

As  for  the  origin  of  wigs,  the  honor  of  the 
invention  is  attributed  to  the  luxurious  lapj- 
gians  in  southern  Italy.    The  Louvain  theolo- 

S'ans,  who  published  a  French  yersion  of  the 
ible,  affected  however  to  discover  the  first 
mention  of  perukes  in  a  passaee  in'  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Isaiah.  The  Vu^to  has  these 
words :  *'  Decalvabit  Dominus  verticem  filia- 
rum  Sion,  et  Dominus  orinem  earum  nudabit  ;'* 
this  the  Louvain  gentlemen  translated  into 
French  as  follows :  **  Le  Seigneur  deohevelera 
les  tetes  des  filles  de  Sion,  et  le  Seigneur  de- 
cottvrira  leurs  perruques  ;'*  the  which,  **  done 
into  English,"  implies  that  t'  the  Lord  will 
pluck  the  hair  firom  the  heads  of  the  daughters 
of  Sion,  and  will  expose  their  perriwigs." 
In  this  free  and  easy  translation  the  theolo- 
gians in  Question  followed  no  less  an  authority 
tnan  St.  Paulinus  of  Nola,  and  thus  had  re- 
spectable warrant  for  their  singular  mistake. 

Allusions  to  wigs  are  frequently  made  both 
by  historians  and  poets  of  the  ancient  times. 
We  know  that  they  were  worn  by  fashionable 
gentlemen  in  Palmyra  and  Baaloec,  and  that 
tne  Lycians  took  to  them  out  of  necessity. 
When  their  conqueror  Mausoleus  had  ruth- 
lessly ordered  all  their  heads  to  be  shaven, 
the  poor  Lycians  felt  themselves  so  supremely 
ridiculous  that  they  induced  the  king^s  general, 
Cond^es,  by  means  of  an  irresistime  bribe,  to 
permit  them  to  import  wigs  from  Greece ; 
and  the  symbol  of  their  depadation  became 
the  very  pink  of  Lycian  fiishion. 

Hannibal  was,  as  Captain  Bluff  says  of  him 
in  Fielding's  Amelia,  a  very  pretty  fellow  in 
his  day.  But  for  so  stout  a  soldier  he  was  on 
the  article  of  perukes  as  finical  as  Jessamy 
and  as  particular  as  Ranger  —  as  nice  about 
their  fashion  ns  the  former,  and  as  philosoph- 
ical as  the  latter  upon  their  look.  Hanni- 
bal wore  them  sometimes  to  improve,  some- 
times to  disguise  his  person ;  ana,  if  he  wore 
one  long  enough  to  Bix>il  its  beauty,  he  was  as 

S'ud  as  the  airy  gentleman  in  The  Suspicious 
usband  to  fling  it  aside  when  it  wore  a 
**  battered"  aspect.  Ovid  and  Martial  cele- 
brate the  gold-colored  wigs  of  Germany. .  The 
latter  writer  is  ver^  severe  upon  the  dandies 
and  coquettes  of  his  da^,  who  thought  to  win 
attnctioQ  under  a  wig.     Propertius,  who 


could  describe  so  tenderly  and  appreciate  so 
well  what  was  lovely  in  girlhood,  whips  his 
butterflies  into  dragons  at  the  bare  idea  of  a 
nymph  in  a  toupee.  Venus  Anadyomene  her- 
self would  have  had  no  charms  for  that  gentle 
sigher  of  sweet  and  enervating  sounds  had  she 
wooed  him  in  borrowed  hair.  If  he  was  not 
particular  touching  morals  he  was  very  strict 
concerning  curls.. 

If  the  olassieal  poets  winged  their  satirical 
shafts  against  wigs,  these  were  as  little  spared 
by  the  mimic  thunderbolts  of  the  fathers, 
councils,  and  canons  of  the  early  church. 
Heathen  poets  and  Christian  elders  could  no 
more  digest  human  hair  than  can  the  croco- 
dile, of  whom  dead,  it  is  said,  you  may  know 
how  many  individuals  he  devoured  living,  by 
the  number  of  hair-bails  in  the  stomach, 
which  can  neither  digest  nor  eject  them.  The 
indignation  of  Tertnliian  respecting  these  said 
wig9  is  somethii^  perfectly  terrific.  N)t 
less  is  that  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  who 
especially  vouches  for  the  virtue  of  his  simple 
sister  Gorgonia,  for  the  reason  that  she  neither 
cared  to  curl  her  own  hair  or  repair  its  lack 
of  beauty  by  the  aid  of  a  wig.  The  thunder 
of  St.  Jerome  against  these  adornments  was 
quite  as  loud  as  that  of  any  of  the  fathers. 
They  were  preached  against  as  unbecoming 
Christianity.  .  Council  after  council,  from  the 
first  at  Constantinople  to  the  last  provincial 
council  at  Tours,  denounced  wign  even  when 
worn  in  joke.  **  There  is  no  ioke  in  the  mat- 
ter,'* exclaimed  the  exceedingly  irate  St. 
Bernard^-**  the  woman  who  wears  a  wig 
commits  a  mortal  sin."  St.  John  Chrysos- 
tom  cites  St.  Paul  against  the  fiishion,  arzu- 
ing  that  they  who  prayed  or  preached  in  wigs 
could  not  he  said  to  worship  or  teach  the 
word  of  God  with  head  uncovered.  "  Look," 
says  Cyprian  to  the  wearers  of  false  hair," 
*'  look  at  the  Pagans ;  they  pray  in  veils  -^ 
what  better  are  you  than  Pagans  if  you  come 
to  prayers  in  perukes!"  ^lany  local  synods 
would  authorize  no  fashion  of  wearing  the 
hair  but  straight  and  short.  This  form  was 
especially  enjoined  on  the  clergy  generally. 
St.  Ambrose  as  strictly  enjoinea  the  fashion 
upon  the  ladies  of  his  aiocese.  **  Do  not  talk 
to  me  of  curls,"  said  this  hard-worded  pre- 
late ;  **  they  are  the  lenocinia  formse  non 
pmecepta  rirtutis!"  The  ladies  smiled.  It 
was  to  some  such  obdurate  and  beautiful 
rebels  that  Cyprian  once  gravely  preached  on 
the  text  chosen  by  Sidney  Smith  when  he 
.took  leave  of  his  fashionable  congregation  in 
Fitzroy  Chapel  — '*  Thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery  ! "  **  Give  heed  to  me,  oh  ye  women," 
said  the  older  preacher ;  **  adultery  is  a 
grievous  sin,  but  she  who  wears  false  hair  is 
guilty  of  a  greater!"  It  must  have  been  a 
comfortable  state  of  society  when  two  angry 
ladies  could  exclaim  to  each  other :"  **  lou 
may  say  of  me  what  you  please ;  yon  may 
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oharee  me  with  broakiog  the  soTenllh  com- 
maDdmeDt,  but,  thank  j^aven  and  Cyprian , 
you  cannot  accuse  me  of  wearing  a  wig !'' 

Ko  pains  were  spared  to  deter  women  from 
this  eaormitj.  St.  Jerome  holds  up  the  fate 
of  Prastezta  as  a  warning  to  all  ladies  addicted 
to  the  fashion  of  the  world.  Prastoxta  was  a 
▼ery  respectable  lady,  married  to  a  somewhat 
paganish  husband,  Hymetius.  Their  niece, 
Euitochia,  resided  with  them.     At  the  insti- 

fatioQ  of  the  husband,  Prastexta  took  the  shy 
lustochia  in  hand,  attired  her  in  a  splendid 
dress,  and  covered  her  fair  neck  witn  ring- 
lets.  Having  enioyed  the  sight  of  the  modest 
maiden  so  attired,  Prsstexta  went  to  bed.  To 
that  bed-side  immediately  descended  an  angel, 
with  wrath  upon  his  brow  and  billows  of 
angry  sounds  roaring  from  his  lips.  **  Thou 
hast,"  said  the  spirit,  **  obeyed  thy  husband 
rather  than  the  Lord ;  and  hast  dared  to 
touch  the  hair  of  a  virgin  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  Heaven,  and  hast  made  her  look  like 
a  daughter  of  earth.  For  this  do  I  wither  up 
thpr  hands,  and  bid  thee  recognize  the  enor- 
mity of  thy  crime  in  the  amount  of  thy 
anguish  and  bodily  sufiering.  But  five  months 
more  shalt  thou  live,  and  then  hell  shall  be  thy 
portion  ;  and  if  thou  art  hold  enough  to  touch 
the  head  of  Eustochia  again,  thy  husband  and 
thy  children  shall  die  even  before  thee."  St. 
Jerome  pledges  himself  for  the  truth  of  this 
story,  and  draws  a  moral  therefrom  which  is 
exceedingly  perplexing  and  utterly  unintel- 
ligible. 

The  ladies  were  more  difficult  of  manage- 
ment  than  the  clergy.  The  former  were  not 
to  be  terrified  by  the  assurance  that  breaking 
an  ordinance  of  man  was  a  worse  crime  than 
breaking  one  of  the  commandments  of  God. 
The  hair  of  the  clergy  was  kept  straight  by 
decrees  of  forfeiture  of  revenues  or  benefice 
against  incumbents  who  approached  the 
altars  with  curls  even  of  their  natural  hair. 
Pommades  and  scented  waters  weredenottaoed 
88  damnable  inventions,  but  anathema  was 
uttered  against  the  priest  guilty  of  wearing 
one  single  hair  combed  up  above  its  fellows. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  present  worthy 
Bishop  of  Oxford  is,  in  one  respect,  like  "  the 
curled  son  of  Glinias. "  By  that  resemblance, 
however,  his  lordship  would  have  been  in  the 
olden  time  ipso  /ado  excommunicate,  accord- 
ing to  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Lateran 
((n^gory  n.)>  which  says,  **  Quicum(]|ae  ex 
olericis  comam  relaxaverit,  anathema  sit." 

"All  personal  disguise,"  says  TertulUon, 
**  is  adultery  before  God;  all  perukes,  paint  and 
powder  are  such  disguises,  and  inventions  of 
the  devil :  ergo,*^  &c.  This  zealous  individual 
appeals  to  personal  as  often  as  to  religious 
feeling-  If  you  will  not  fiing  away  your 
false  hair,  says  he,  as  hateful  to  Heaven,  can- 
not I  make  it  hateful  to  yourselves  by  remind- 
ing yoa  thai  the  false  hair  you  wear  may  haye 


come,  not  mily  from  a  criminal,  but  from  a 
very  dirty  head  —  perhaps  from  the  head  of 
one  already  damned  ?  This  was  a  very  hard 
hit  indeed,  but  it  was  not  nearly  so  clever  a 
stroke  at  wigs  as  that  dealt  by  Clemens  of  * 
Alexandria.  The  latter  informed  the  as- 
tounded wig-wearers  that  when  they  knelt  at 
church  to  receive  the  blessing,  they  roust  be 
good  enough  to  recollect  that  the  benediotioa 
remained  on  the  wig,  and  did  not  pass  through, 
to  the  wearer !  This  was  a  stumbling-block 
to  the  people,  many  of  whom,  however^ 
retained  the  peruke,  and  took  their  chance  as 
to  the  transmission  of  the  blessing.  On  sim- 
ilarly obstinate  people  Tertullian  rushed  with 
a  hasty  change  of  ill-prepared  logic  :  "  You 
were  not  bom  with  wigs,"  said  he;  '^  God 
did  not  give  them  to  you.  God  not  giving 
them,  you  must  necessarily  have  receivea 
them  from  the  devil !"  It  was  manifest  that 
so  rickety  a  syllogism  was  perfectly  inctipable 
of  shaking  the  lightest ''  scratch"  from  a  rea- 
Bonioff  Christian  skull. 

In£ed,  the  logic  of  Tertullian,  when  lev- 
elled against  wigs,  \a  singularly  faulty.  Moo 
of  the  world  he  points  out  as  being  given  to 
over-scrupulous  cleanliness.  Your  saint  is 
dirty  from  an  impulse  of  duty.  Were  he 
otherwise,  he  might  be  too  seductive  to  the 
weaker  sex  !  This  reminds  me  of  a  monk  I 
once  heard  of  when  at  Praeue.  He  was 
blind,  but  he  had  so  fine  a  nose  that  he  boasted 
of  bein^  able  to  tell  a  saint  from  a  sinner  by 
the  smell.  The  ichor  distilled  by  the  former 
gave  forth  an  odor  of  sanctity,  that  was  more 
savory  to  the  blind  monk  than  to  worldly  men 
content  to  live  cleanly  and  do  their  duty  in 
that  state  of  life  unto  Vhieh  it  had  pleased 
God  to  call  them. 

Kot  only  were  the  Scriptures  pressed  into 
service  s^^inst  those  who  wore  false  hair,  or 
who  dyed  their  own,  but  zealous  Christian 
priests  quoted  ev«n  the  heathen  writers  to 
shame  men  out  of  the  custom.  It  is  a 
remarkable  thing  how  very  well  acquainted 
these  well-meaning,  but  somewhat  overstrain- 
ing, personages  were  with  the  erotic  piHnts 
of  neathendom. 

English  ladies  do  not  appear  to  have  adopted 
the  fashion  of  wearing  wigs  until  about  the  year 
1550.  Junius,  in  his  Commentarium  de  Cona, 
says  that  fulse  hair  came  into  use  here  about 
that  time,  and  that  such  use  had  never  before 
been  adopted  by  Enelish  matrons.  Some 
three  hundred  years,  before  this  the  Benedic- 
tine monks  at  Canterbury,  who  were  ciuions 
of  the  cathedral,  very  pathetically  represented 
to  Pope  Innocent  IV.  that  they  were  subject 
to  catch  very  bad  colds  from  serving  in  the 
wide  and  chilly  cathedral  bareheaded.  The 
pontiff  gave  them  solemn  permission  to  guard 
against  catarrh >  rheum,  bronchitis,  and 
phthisis,  by  covering  their  heads  with  the 
hood  common  tp  their  or^er^  having  especial 
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care,  however,  to  fling  back  the  hood  at  the 
reading  of  the  Goepel  and  at  the  elevation  of 
the  Host.  Zealous  churchmen  have  been  very 
indignant  at  the  attempts  made  to  prove  that 
the  permission  of  Innocent  IV.  might  be  con- 
strued as  a  concession  to  priests  for  wearing 
wigs,  if  they  were  so  minded.  The  question 
was  settled  at  the  great  Council  of  England 
held  in  London  in  1268.  That  council  refused 
to  sanction  the  weuring  by  clerics  of  *'  quos 
vulgo  coif  as  vocant,"  except  when  they  were 
travelling.  In  church  and  m  presence  of  their 
bishop  tney  were  ordered  to  appear  bore- 
headed.  If  a  coif  even  was  profane,  a  wig  to 
this  council  would  have  taken  the  guise  of  the 
unpardonable  sin.  It  is,  however,  well  known , 
that  though  Rome  forbade  a  priest  to  officiate 
with  covered  head,  permission  to  do  so  was 
purchasable.  In  fact,  the  rule  of  Rome  was 
not  founded,  as  it  was  declared  to  be,  on  Scrip- 
ture. Permission  was  readilv  granted  to  the 
Romish  priests  in  China  to  officiate  with  covered- 
heads,  as  being  more  agreeable  to  the  native 
idea  there  of  what  was  seemly.  Native  senti- 
ment nearer  home  was  much  less  regturded. 
Thus,  when  the  Bulgiwians  complained  to 
Pope  Nicholas  that  their  priests  would  not 
permit  them  to  wear  during  cburoh-time  those 
head-wrappera  or  turbans  which  it  was  their 
habit  never  to  throw  off,  the  pontiff  returned 
an  answer  which  almost  took  the  brief  and 
popular  form  of  '*  Serve  you  right !"  and  the 
j^ulgarians  took  nothing  bv  their  motion. 

Our  Anselm  of  Canterbury  was  as  little 
conceding  to  the  young  and  lonj^hdlred  nobles 
of  his  day  as  vras  Pope  Nicholas  to  the  Bul- 
garians. Eadmer,  a^  monk  of  Canterbury, 
relates  that  on  one  occasion  (Ash  Wednesday) 
the  primate  soundly  rebuked  the  hirsute  ans- 
tocrucy,  put  them  in  penance,  and  refused 
them  absolution  until  they  had  submitted  to 
be  close-shorn.  The  prelate  in  question  would 
allow  none  to  enter  his  cathedral  who  wore 
either  long  or  false  hair.  Against  both,  the 
objection  remained  for  a  lengthened  period 
insuperable.  When  Henry  I.  of  England  was 
in  I'rance,  Serron,  Bishop  of  Sees,  told  him 
that  Heaven  was  diseustod  at  the  aspect  of 
Christians  in  long  hair,  or  wearing  on  manly 
heads  locks  that  had  perhaps  come  from 
women's  bmws ;  they  were  as  sons  of  Belial 
for  so  offi)nding :  **  Pervioaces  filii  Belial  cap- 
ita sua  comis  mulierum  omant."  The  king 
looked  grave.  The  prelate  insinuatingly  in- 
vited the  father  of  his  people,  who  wore  long 
if  not  fiilse  locks,  to  set  a  worthy  example. 
'« We  'U  think  of  it,"  said  the  sovereign.  <•  No 
time  like  the  present,"  rq<nned  the  prelate, 
who  produced  a  pair  of  scissors  from  his  epis- 
copal sleeve,  and  advanced  towards  Henry, 
prepared  to  sweep  off  those  honors  which  the 
monarch  would  fiiin  have  preserved.  But 
what  was  the  sceptre  of  the  prince  to  the 
forceps  of  the  priest  ?  The  former  meekly  sat 
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down  at  the  entrance  to  his  tent,  while  Bishop 
Serron  clipped  him  with  the  skilful  alacrity  of 
a  Figaro.  Noble  after  noble  submitted  to  the 
same  operation ;  and  while  these  were  being 
docked  by  the  more  dignifled  clergy,  a  host 
of  inferior  ecclesiastics  passed  through  the 
ranks  of  the  grinning  soldiers,  and  cut  off  hair 
enough  to  have  made  the  fortunes  of  all  the 
perri wig-builders  who  rolled  in  gilded  chnriots 
during  the  palmy  days  of  the  **  Qrand  Mon- 
arque." 

in  what  then  but  in  profligate  days  could 
wigs  have  triumphed  in  England  ?  Perriwigs 
esteblished  themselves  victonously— dividing 
even  the  Church  —  under  Louis  XlV,  When 
a  boy  that  king  had  such  long  and  beautiful 
hair  that  it  became  the  fashion  for  all  classes 
to  wear  at  least  an  imitetion  thereof.  When 
Louis  began  to  lose  his  own,  he  also  took  to 
false  adornment,  and  full-bottomed  wigs  bade 
defiance  to  the  canons  of  the  church.  Charles 
II.  did  not  bring  the  fashion  with  him  to 
Whitehall.  On  the  contrary  he  withstood  it. 
He  forbade  the  members  of  the  university  to 
wear  perriwigs,  smoke  tobacco,  or  read  their 
sermons.  The  members  did  all  three,  and 
Charies  soon  found  himself  doing  the  first  two. 
On  the  2d  November,  1063,  says'  Pepys  — 
*'  I  heard  the  duke  say  that  he  was  going  to 
wear  a  perri  wig ;  and  they  say  the  king  also 
will.  I  never  till  this  day,"  he  odds,  **  ob- 
served that  the  king  was  so  mighty  gray^ 
This  perhaps  was  tne  reason  that  Charles 
stooped  to  assume  what  he  had  before  de- 
nounced. Pepys  himself  had  ventured  upon 
the  step  in  the  prerious  May ;  and  what  a 
business  it  was  for  the  little  man !  Hear  him : 
—  **8th.  At  Mr.  Jervas',  my  old  barber. 
I  did  try  two  or  three  borders  and  perriwigs, 
meaning  to  wear  one;  and  yet  I  have  no 
stomach  for  it,  but  that  the  pains  of  keeping 
my  hair  clean  is  so  great.  He  trimmed  me, 
and  at  last  I  parted,  t>ut  my  mind  was  almost 
altered  from  my  first  purpose,  firom  the  trouble 
that  I  foresee  will  be  in  wearing  them  also." 
He  took  some  time  to  make  up  his  mind,  and 
only  in  October  of  the  same  year  does  he  take 
poor  Mrs.  Pepys  to  "  my  perri  wig-maker's, 
and  there  showed  my  wife  the  perriwig  mode 
for  me,  and  she  likes  it  very  well. "  In  April , 
1665,  the  wig  was  in  the  hands  of  Jervas  under 
repair.  In  the  mean  time  our  old  friend  took 
to  his  natural  hair ;  but  early  in  May  we  find 
him  recording  that  **this  day,  after  I  had 
suflered  my  own  hayre  to  grow  long,  in  order 
to  wearing  it,  I  find  the  convenience  of  perrt- 
wig^  is  so  great  that  I  have  cut  off  all  short 
again,  and  will  keep  to  perri wiggs."  In  the 
autumn,  on  Sunday  the  3d  of  September,  the 
wicked  little  gallant  moralizes  thus  on  '*  perri- 
wiggs  "  and  their  proepecte :—  ^*  Up  and  put 
on  my  colored  silk  suit,  very  fine,  and  my 
new  perriwigg  bought  a  good  while  since,  but 
durst  not  wear,  becauae  tiie  plague  was  in 
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Westminster,  when  I  bought  it ;  and  it  is  a 
wonder  what  will  be  the  fashion  after  the 
plague  is  done  as  to  perriwiggs,  for  nobody 
Mill  dare  to  buy  any  hay  re  for  fear  of  the  in- 
fection, that  it  had  been  cut  off  the  heads  of 
people  dead  of  the  plague."  The  plague  and 
fear  thereof  were  clean  forgotten  before  many 
months  had  passed,  and  in  June,  1666,  Pepys 
'*  walking  in  the  galleries  at  Whitehall,  I  find 
the  ladies  of  honor*  dressed  in  their  riding 
^rbs,  with  coats  and  doublets  with  deep  skirts, 
just  for  all  the  world  like  mine  ;  and  buttoned 
their  doublets  up  their  breasts,  with  perriwig^ 
and  with  hats ;  so  that,  only  for  a  long  petti- 
coat dragging  under  their  men's  ooats,  nobody 
could  take  them  for  women  in  any  point  what- 
ever, which  was  an  odd  sight,  and  a  si^ht  did 
not  please,  me."  The  moralist  at  Whitehall, 
however,  could  forget  his  mission  when  at 
*'  Mercer *s."  There,  on  the  14th  of  August, 
1666,  the  thanksgiving  day  for  the  recent  naval 
i(ictory,  after  *'  hearing  a  piece  of  the  Dean  of 
Westminster's  sermon,"  dining  merrily,  en- 
joying the  sport  at  the  Bear  Garden,  and  letting 
off  fireworks,  tho  perriwigged  philosopher, 
with  his  wife,  Lady  Penn,  Pegg,  and  Nan 
Wright,  kept  it  up  at  Mrs.  Mercer's  after  mid- 
night—  *'  and  there  mighty  meirv,  smutting 
one  another  with  candle^oase  and  soot,  until 
most  of  us  were  like  devils.  And  that  beins 
done,  then  we  broke  np  and  to  my  house  ;  and 
there  I  made  them  drink,  and  up  stairs  we 
went,  and  then  fell  into  dancing,  W.  Batte- 
lier  dancing  well ;  and  dressing  him  and  I, 
and  one  Mr.  Banister,  who  with  my  wife  came 
over  also  with  us,  like  women ;  and  Mercer 
put  on  a  suit  of  Tom's,  like  a  boy  —  and  Mr. 
Wrieht  and  my  wife  and  Pege  Peon  put  on 
perriewigs ;  and  thus  we  spent  till  three  or  four 
in  the  morning,  mighty  merry" — and  in  little 
trouble  with  the  thought  whether  the  skull 
which  had  afforded  the  hair  for  such  perriwig 
were  lying  in  the  pest-fields  or  nut.  By  the 
t  following  year  our  rising  gentleman  grows  ex- 
travagant in  his  outlay  for  such  adornments, 
and  he  who  had  been  content  to  wear  a  wig  at 
235. ,  buys  now  a  pair  for  4/.  10«.  — '*  mightv 
fine;  indeed,  too  fine,  I  thought,  for  me." 
And  yet  amazingly  proud  was  the  maccaroni 
of  his  purchase,  recording  two  days  afterwards 
that  he  had  been^'  to  church,  and  with  my 
mourning,  very  handsome,  and  new  perriwig, 
made  a  great  show." 

Doubtless  under  James  II.  his  perriwigged 
pate  made  a  still  greater  show,  for  then  had 
wigs  become  stupendous  in  their  architecture. 
The  beaux  who  stood  beneath  them  carried 
exquisite  combs  in  their  ample  pockets,  with 
which,  whether  in  the  Mall,  at  the  rout,  in  the 
private  box,  or  engaged  in  the  laborious  work 
of  "  making  love,"  they  ever  and  anon  combed 
their  perul^,  and  rendered  themselves  iire- 
sistible.  Wisdom  was  even  then  thought  to 
be  under  the  wi^.    "  A  full  wig,"  says  For* 


quhar  in  his  <«  Love  and  a  Bottle"  (1698), 
'*  is  as  infallible  a  token  of  wit  as  the  laurel" 
—  an  assertion  which  I  should  never  think  of 
disputing.  Tillotson  is  the  first  of  our  der^ 
represented  in  a  wig,  and  that  a  mere  substi- 
tute for  the  natural  head  of  hair.  **  I  can  t^ 
member,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  sermons,  '*  since 
the  wearing  of  the  hair  below  the  ears  was 
looked  upon  as  a  sin  of  the  first  magnitude, 
and  when  ministers  generally,  whatever  their 
text  was,  did  either  find  or  make  occasion  to 
reprove  the  great  sin  of  long  hair ;  and  if  they 
saw  anv  one  in  the  congref^ation  guil^  in  that 
kind,  they  would  point  him  out  particularly, 
and  ktfly  at  him  with  great  zeal." 

The  victory  at  Ramilies  introduced  the 
Ramilies  wig,  with  its  peculiar,  gradually 
diminishing  plaited  tail,  and  tie  consisting  of 
a  great  bow  at  top  and  a  smaller  one  at  the 
bottom.  This  wig  survived  till  the  reign  of 
George  III.  The  maccaronis  of  1729  wore  a 
*'  macaw-like  toupee  and  a  portentous  tail." 
But  when  the  French  Revolution  came  in  con- 
tact with  any  system  —  from  the  Germanic 
empire  to  perukes  —  that  system  perished  in 
the  collision.  So  perriwigs  ceased  like  the 
dynasty  of  the  Doges  of  Venice ;  and  all  that 
remains  to  remind  us  of  bygone  glories  in  the 
former  way  is  to  be  found  in  the  Kamilies  tie, 
which  still  clings  to  court  coats  long  after  wigs 
had  fallen  from  the  head,  never  again  to  rise. 

Ladj  Wortley  Montague  makes  a  severe  re- 
mark m  her  Letters,  less  against  wigs,  indeed, 
than  their  wearers.  She  is  alluding  to  the  al- 
leged custo|n  in  the  East  of  brandine  every 
convicted  liar  on  the  forehead  ;  and  acras,  that 
if  such  a  custom  prevailed  in  England,  the  en- 
tire world  of  beaux  here  would  have  to  pull 
their  perriwigs  down  to  their  eyebrows. 

Tillotson,  as  I  have  noticed  above,  makes 
reference  to  the  opposition  which  perukes  met 
with  from  the  pulpit.  The  hostility  in  that 
quarter  in  England  was  faint  compared  with 
the  fiery  anta^nism  which  blazed  in  France. 
In  the  fatter  country,  the  privilege  of  wearing 
long  hair  belonged,  at  one  time,  solely  to  roy- 
alty. Lombard,  Bishop  of  Paris,  in  the  mid<ue 
of  the  twelflh  century,  induced  rojaltv  not  to 
make  the  privilege  common,  but  to  abolish  it 
altogether.  The  French  monarohs  wore  their 
own  hair  cut  short  until  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIII. ,  who  was  the  first  King  of  France  that 
wore  a  wig.  To  the  &shion  set  by  him  is 
owing  that  France  ultimatelv  became  the  para- 
dise of  perruquiers.  In  lo60  they  first  ap- 
peared on  the  heads  of  a,  few  dandy  abb6i.  Aa 
Ireland  in  Edward  Dwver  or  *'  iidward  of  the 
Wig,"  has  preserved  the  memory  of  the  first 
of  her  sons  who  took  to  a  perriwis,  so  France 
has  handed  down  the  Abbe  de  la  Kiviere,  who 
died  Bishop  of  Langres,  as  the  ecclesiastioal 
innovator  on  whose  head  first  rested  a  wig, 
with  all  the  con8e<][uenoes  of  such  guilty  out- 
rage of  eaaonical  discipline .    The  indignatton 
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of  strict  ohoTchmen  was  extreme,  and,  as  the 
fi&shion  began  to  spread  among  prelates,  can- 
ons, and  car^,  die  Bishop  of  Toul  sat  himself 
down  and  wrote  a  **  blast"  against  perukes, 
the  wearing  of  which,  he  said,  unchristiauized 
those  who  adopted  the  fashion.  It  was  even 
solemnly  announced  that  a  man  had  better 
not  pray  at  all,  than  pray  with  his  head  so 
covered.  No  profanity  was  intended  when 
lealoas,  close-cropped,  and  bare-headed  eccle- 
siiistics  reminded  their  bewigged  brethren  that 
they  were  bound  to  imitate  Christ  in  all  things, 
and  then  asked  them  if  the  Saviour  were 
likolj  to  recognize  a  resemblance  to  himself  in 
a  priest  under  a  wig ! 

Nor  was  this  feeling  confined  to  the  Romish 
Church  in  France.  The  Reformed  Church 
was  fully  as  determined  against  the  new  and 
detested  fashion.  Bordeaux  was  in  a  state  of 
insurrection  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the 
Colvinist  pastor  there  had  refused  to  admit 
any  of  his  nock  in  wigs  to  the  sacrament.  And 
when  Rivius,  Protestant  professor  of  theolo^ 
at  Leyden,  wrote  in  defence  of  perukes  his 
**  LiMrtas  Christiana  circa  Usum  Capillitii 
Defensa,"  the  ultrarorthodox  in  both  churches 
turned  upon  him.  The  Romanists  asked  what 
could  be  expected  from  a  Protestant  but  rank 
heresy;  and  the  Protestants  disowned  a  broth- 
er who  defended  a  fashion  that  had  origin- 
ated with  a  Romanist !  Each  party  stood  by 
the  words  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  In 
vain  did  some  suggest  that  the  apostolic  in- 
junction was  only  local.  The  ultras  would 
heed  no  such  suggestion,  and  would  have  in- 
sisted on  bare  heads  at  both  j^les.  And  yet, 
remarked  the  wigites,  it  is  common  for 
preachers  to  preach  in  caps.  Ay,  but,  retorted 
the  orthodox,  that  is  simply  because  thev  are 
then  speaking  only  in  their  own  name.  Read- 
ing the  gospel,  of  ofi&ring  up  the  adorable 
sacrifice,  they  are  speaking  or  acting  in  the 
name  of  the  universal  Church.  Of  course, 
they  added,  there  are  occasions  when  even  a 
priest  may  be  covered.  If  a  Pope  invented 
the  baret,  a  cur^  may  wear  a  cap.  Sylvester 
was  the  first  pontiff  who  wore  a  mitre  ;  but 
even  that  fashion  became  abused,  and  in  the 
year  1000  a  Pope  was  seen  with  his  mitre  on 
his  head  during  mass  —  a  sight  which  startled 
the  fiiithful,  and  a  fiict  which  artists  would  be 
none  the  lyorse  for  remembering.  Afler  that 
period,  biflhops  took  to  them  so  pertiuaciously 
that  they  hardly  laid  them  by  on  going  to  bed. 
These  prelates  were  somewhat  scandalized 
when  toe  popes  granted  to  certain  dukes  the 
privilege  of  wearing  the  mitre ;  but  when  the 
like  favor  was  granted  to  abbots  of  a  certain 
class,  the  prelatic  execration  was  uttered  with 
a  jealous  warmth  that  was  perfectly  astound- 
ing. When  the  modems  brought  the  question 
back  to  its  simple  principles,  and  asked  the 
sticklers  for  old  customs  if  wigs  were  not  as 
harmless  as  mitres,  they  were  treated  with  as 


scant  courtesy  as  Mr.  Gorham  or  the  Lord 
Plrimate  is  in  the  habit  of  experiencing  at  the 
hands  of  a  medieval  bishop.  If,  it  was  said,  a 
priest  must  even  take  offhiacahUe  in  presence 
of  a  king  or  pope,  how  ma^^  he  dare  to  wear  a 
wie  before  God?  Richelieu  was  the  first 
ecclesiastic  of  his  rank  in  France  who  wore  the 
modem  calotte ;  hut  1  ^nrj  mooh  doubt  if  he 
ever  took  it  off  in  the  presence  of  Louis  Xllf. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  the  French  king*s 
ambassador,  M.  d'Oppeville,  found  much 
difficulty  in  obtaining  an  audience  at  Rome. 
He  wore  a  wig  ^  calotte.  The  officials  de- 
clared he  could  not  be  introduced  unless  he 
took  off  the  calotte.  He  could  not  do  this  w ith- 
out  taking  off  his  wig  also,  as  he  showed  the 
sticklers  of  court  etiquette,  and  stood  before 
them  with  clean  shaven  head,  asking,  at  the 
same  time,  *'  Would  the  Pope  desire  to  see  me 
stand  before  him  in  such  a  plight  as  this  ? 
Whom  do  you  take  me  for?"  The  pontiff  did 
not  yield  the  point  without  difficul ty .  Perhaps 
his  Holiness,  had  he  received  the  ambassador 
under  bare  poll,  would  have  graciously  served 
him  as  a  predecessor  had  served  the  Irish 
saint  Malachi  —  put  his  pontifical  tiara  on  the 
good  man's  head,  to  prevent  him  from  catching 
cold! 

But  of  all  the  tilters  against  wigs  none  was 
so  serious  and  chivalresque  as  "  Jena  Baptiste 
Thiers,  dooteur  entheologie  et  cur^"  (that  is, 
t»car,  aocordine  to  our  sense  of  the  word),  of 
Champrond.  Dr.  Thiers,  in  the  year  1690, 
wrote  a  book  of  some  six  hundred  pages  against 
the  wearing  of  wigs  by  ecclesiastics.  He  pub- 
lished the  same  *'  aux  depens  de  I'auteur," 
and  high  authority  pronounced  it  comformable 
in  every  respect  to  the  "  Roman,  Catholic, 
and  Apostolic  Church."  Dr.  Thiers  wrote  a 
brief  preface  to  his  long  work,  in  which  he  in- 
vokes an  abundant  visitation  of  divine  peace 
and  grace  on  those  who  read  his  volume  with 
tranquillity  of  mind,  and  who  prefer  truth  to 
&8hion.  The  invocation,  I  fear,  is  made  in 
vain,  for  the  tediousness  of  the  author  slays 
all  tranquillity  of  spirit  on  the  ]mrt  of  the  read- 
er, who  cannot,  however,  refrain  firom  smiling 
at  seeing  the  very  existence  of  Christianity 
made  to  depencl  upon  the  question  of  perukes. 
The  book  is  a  dull  book ;  but  the  prevailing 
idea  in  it,  that  it  is  all  over  with  religion  it 
perukes  be  not  abolished,  is  one  that  might 
compel  a  cynic  to  inextinguishable  laughter. 
Yes,  says  the  doctor,  the  origin  of  the  tonsure 
is  to  be  found  in  the  cutting  of  Peter's  hair  bj 
the  Gentiles  to  make  him  ridiculous  —  there*^ 
fore,  he  who  hides  the  tonsure  beneath  a. 
pernke  insults  the  prince  of  the  apostles  !  a 
species  of  reasoning  anythins  comparable  wifib 
which  is  probably  not  to  be  found  in  that  bpak 
which  Rome  has  honored  by  condemning  «— 
Whateley's  Logic. 

The  volume,  however,  affiirds  evidence -af 
the  intense  excitement  raised  in  France  1^ 
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the  diseuerion  of  the  bearing  of  wi^  on 
ChriBtianity.  For  a  Beasoa  the  qoestion  in 
some  degree  resembled,  in  its  treatment  at 
least,  that  of  baptismal  regeneration  as  now 
treated  among  ourselves.  No  primitively- 
minded  prelate  would  license  a  cur^  who  pro- 
fessed neutrality  on  the  matter  of  wigs.  The 
wearers  of  these  were  often  turned  oat  of 
their  benefices,  and  then  they  were  welcomed 
in  other  dioceses  by  bishops  who  were  hetero- 
dozly  given  to  the  mundane  comfort  of  wig- 

fery.  Terrible  scenes  took  place  in  vestries 
etween  wigged  priests  ready  to  repair  to  the 
altar,  and  their  brethren  or  superiors,  who 
sought  to  prevent  them.  Chapters  suspended 
such  priests  from  place  and  profit,  Parhament 
broke  the  suspension,  and  chapters  renewed 
the  interdict.  Decree  was  abolished  by  coun< 
ter  decree,  and  the  whole  Church  was  split 
in  twain  by  the  contending  parties.  Louis 
XIV.  took  the  conservative  side  of  the  question 
90  fiir  as  it  regarded  ecclesiastics,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Rheims  fondly  thought  he  had 
clearly  settled  the  dispute  by  decreeing  that 
wigs  might  or  might  not  be  worn,  according 
to  circumstances.  They  were  allowed  to  the 
infirm  and  the  aged,  but  never  at  the  altar. 
One  consequence  was  that  many  priests  on  ap- 
proaching the  altar  used  to  take  off  their  pe- 
rukes, and  deposit  them  in  the  hands  of 
notaries,  under  protest !  Such  a  talk  about 
heads  had  not  kept  a  whole  city  in  confusion 
rince  the  days  wherein  St.  Fructuarus,  Bishop 
of  Braga,  decreed  the  penalty  of  entirely 
shaven  crowns  against  all  the  monks  of  that 


clty^  caught  in  the  fact  of  kissing  any  of  lis 
maidens. 

Thiers  could  not  see  in  the  wig  the  uses 
discerned  by  Cumberland,  who  says,  in  his 
'*  Choleric  Man,"  "  Believe  me,  there  is  much 
eood  sense  in  old  distinctions.  When  the  law 
lays  down  its  fuU-bOttomed  perriwig,  you  will 
find  less  wisdom  in  bald  pates  than  you  are 
aware  of."  The  Cur6  or  Champrond  says 
that  the  French  priests,  who  spent  their  thirty 
or  forty  pistoles  yearly  in  wies,  were  so 
irreligious  that  they  kept  their  best  wig  for 
the  world,  and  their  oldest  for  God,  —  wearing 
the  first  in  drawing-rooms,  and  the  latter  at 
church.  This  was  certainly  less  ingenious 
than  in  the  case  of  the  man  celebrated  in  the 
**  Connoisseur,"  who,  having  but  one  peruke^ 
made  it  nass  for  two.  **  It  was  naturally  a 
kind  of  flowing  bob,  but,  by  the  occasional 
addition  of  two  tails,  it  sometimes  passed  as 
a  mnjor." 

In  France,  wigs  ended  by  assuming  the 
appearance  of  nature.  In  the  reign  of  terror, 
the  modish  blonde  perukes  worn  by  females 
were  made  of  hair  purchased  from  the  execu- 
tioner, of  whom  old  ladies  bought  the  curls 
which  had  clustered  about  the  young  necks 
that  had  been  severed  by  the  knife  of  ijamson. 
But  after  this  the  fashion  ceased  among 
women,  as  it  had  already  done  among  men, 
beginning  to  do  so  with  the  latter  when  Frank* 
lin  appeared  in  his  own  hair,  and  unpowdered^ 
at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. — and  from  that 
period  wigs  have  belonged  only  to  history. 

ioKS  DORAN. 


Carving  op  Poultrt,  —  In  Mr.  Soyer's  Mod- 
ern Hotueujife,  a  clever  and  handy  work  on 
cookery,  will  at  length  be  found  a  solution  of 
that  formidable  problem  —  how  to  carve  a  fowl 
with  elegance  and  ease.  Soyer  explains  the 
marvel  in  a  way  which  no  one  could  previously 
have  the  slightest  idea  of;  and  which,  in  fkct,  is 
nothing  else  than  a  piece  of  legerdemidn.-  Well, 
the  way,  he  says,  to  carve  a  fowl  neatly  is,  to 
have  nothing  to  carve  —  for  it  really  comes  to 
that  Yes,  a  fowl  lies  before  you  at  table,  to  all 
appearance  requiring  to  be  anatomised  by  the 
usual  desperate  process,  at  least  in  all  but  first- 
rate  hands,  of  wrenching  the  joints  and  bones 
asunder  ;  but,  lo  !  the  thing  is  done  by  a  mere 
toiQch  of  the  knife^  Legs,  wings,  breast-bones, 
instead  of  flying  about  in  all  directions,  drop 
becomingly  into  the  dish.  If  this  be  not  a  dis- 
covery, we  do  not  know  what  is.  But  how  is  it 
an  managed  ?  Here  comes  the  secret :  the  fowl 
has  had  all  its  Joints  out  bv  the  cook  before 
dressii^,  and  that  without  disturbing  the  outer 
skin.  To  effect  this  properly,  an  instrument 
teqmres  to  be  employed  called  a  tendon  separa- 
tor, of  which  Soyer  gives  a  drawing.  Of  course, 
every  one  who  reads  this  will  get  one  of  these 
inStnunents,  which  we  should  think  will  not  be 
more  costly  than  an  ordinary  pair  of  scissors. 
The  method  of  using  the  instrument,  and  of 


trussing  for  table,  is  explained  in  the  useful 
manual  referred  to.  We  are  told,  that  when 
roasted,  the  appearance  of  poultry  is  greatly  im- 
proved by  this  simple  opera^on  —  looking  more 
plump  on  account  of  the  sinews  having  lost  their 
power  of  contraction. 

Stbiet  MiTBic.  —  How  that  simple  music  af* 
fects  the  listener  I  How  it  recalls  lost  loves  and 
buried  friendships,  moments  of  exquisite  happv* 
ness,  hours  of  dreary  pining !  Whence  comes 
the  wondrous  power  of  those  tones  ?  It  is  a  sim<* 
pie  air,  one  of  the  commonest  of  the  common,  a 
tune  that  is  hacked  and  ground  by  every  barrel- 
organ  in  the  kingdom.  It  is,  that  there  are  hid- 
den associations  connected  therewith,  diflicuU  to 
trace,  eluding  one's  search.  Perchance  the  words 
had  just  been  spoken  that  joined  two  hearts  to- 
gether for  aye,  and  those  notes  blended  with  the 
moment  of  passionate  silence  that  followed.  Or 
the  desertea  one,  pining  in  her  loneliness,  was 
indulging  in  a  dream  of  faded  hopes,  when  that 
artless  melody  rose  from  the  little  garden  outside 
her  window,  and  associated  itself  eternally  with 
her  love  and  her  despair.  Some  such  secret  must 
be  connected  with  the  mighty  power  of  those 
tones*  more  potent  than  that  of  all  the  sdentifio 
compositions  which  the  master  composers  of  any 
age  have  given  to  the  world. 
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Frotn  Hoiuehold  VfordB, 
SKVKNTY-EIGHT  YEARS  AGO.* 

The  American  loyalist  of  seventy-eight 
y^rs  ago,  setting  out  from  London  in  search 
of  a  temporary  aoidin^place  or  home  among 
the  ooontry  towns  of  England,  had  not  pro- 
posed to  himself  an  easy  task.  But  he  was 
bent  on  going  through  with  his  enterprise. 
Reduced  from  affluence  to  the  practice  of  a 
strict  economy,  he  ^et  imaginea  that  not  a 
few  of  the  social  enjoyments  of  London,  with- 
out their  extravagant  cost,  mi^ht  be  obtaina- 
ble in  one  of  our  Targe  provincial  cities.  He 
thought  thus  to  sweeten  that  bread  of  exile 
which  Dante  tells  us  must  be  always  bitter 
bread;  and  cheerfully  enough,  therefore,  at 
four  o'clock  on  a  July  morning  of  1776,  took 
his  seat  in  the  early  and  fast  coach  for  Salis- 
bury, which,  ader  performing  the  gallant  feat 
of  eighty-three  miles  in  fifteen  hours,  deb- 
ited him  at  the  Red  Lion,  in  the  ancient  city, 
at  seven  o'clock  on  that  July  evening^. 

Dear  to  every  American  loyalist  m  those 
days  had  heen  the  old  country,  and  its  Church 
and  State ;  and  Mr.  Curwen  was  no  exception 
to  the  rule,  fiut  it  is  a  piece  of  truth,  as  well 
as  a  line  of  poetry,  that  distance  lends  en- 
chantment to  the  view ;  and  it  happened,  on 
the  occasion  of  this  Journey  to  Salisbury,  that 
the  ex-Admiralty  Judge  of  New  England  got 
80  near  a  view  of  two  very  remarkaole  types 
or  examples  of  tbe  Church  and  State  of  Old 
England  as  then  existing,  that  their  enchant- 
ment passed  clean  out  of  them,  then  and 
there.  He  strolled  into  the  fine  old  cathedral 
the  morning  after  his  arrival,  and  heard  the 
dean,  with  five  or  six  surpliced  followers  and 
eight  singing-boys,  mumoling  the  service  to 
a  congregation  of  ''  eight  as  miserable-look- 
ing wretches  as  ever  entered  the  doors  of  a 
hospital."  Yet,  wretched  as  this  audience 
was,  it  hod  been  hired  to  attend ;  and  on  closer 
examination  of  the  condition  of  the  cathedral 
itself,  was  found  not  at  all  out  of  harmony 
with  it.  The  walls  seemed  mouldering,  the 
ceiling  rotting  with  centuries  of  decay,  the 
seats  and  w^work  everywhere  tumbling 
down.  Mr.  Curwen  bethought  him  of  the 
English  Church  militant  of  old  ;  compared 
what  he  now  saw  to  a  ne^eoted  old  soldier 
out  of  service,  with  his  regimentals  worn 
threadbare  and  soiled;  and  turned  on  his 
heel  with  the  indignant  remark  that  *<  this 
whole  church  is  so  slovenly  and  dirtily  kept 
*that:a  stranser  would  judge  that  these  stew- 
itadB  of  the  Lord's  inheritance  regarded  the 
revenues  more  than  the  repairs  of  the  man- 
sion house."  But  if  such  was  the  shock  con- 
veyed to  him  by  want  of  due  repairs  in  the 
Church,  it  was  at  least  equalled  by  tiie  im- 
pression which  waited  him  next  morning  of 

*  Contina«d  from  living  Age,  page  183. 


repairs  as  cryingly  wanted  in  the  State.  He 
had  started  early  on  a  visit  to  Stonehenge, 
when,  about  three  miles  firom  the  city  on 
the  right  hand,  an  eminence  apparently  of  an 
oval  figure,  including  about  sixty  acres,  was 
pointed  out  to  him,  without  a  sign  upon  it  of 
a  habitation  fit  for  man ;  and  he  was  told 
that  while  the  most  populous  manufacturing 
cities  had  no  voice  in  the  legislature  of  Eng- 
land, the  possessor  of  this  mound  of  grass  and 
ruin  had  the  power  to  send  two  members  to 
represent  and  protect  his  mere  breeches- pocket 
in  that  dignified  assembly.  It  was  the  fine 
ancient  borough  of  Old  Sarom. 

But  Old  Sarum  paled  an  ineffectual  fire  be- 
fore the  exciting  scene  that  awaited  this  ad- 
mirer of  English  institutions  at  the  last  rest- 
ing point  in  his  journey.'  He  arrived  at  Exe- 
ter, after  another  spirited  ride  of  ninety  miles 
in  seventeen  hours,  in  the  midst  of  a  con- 
tested election.  The  seat  had  been  vacated 
by  Mr.  Waters;  Mr.  Baring  and  Mr.  Chol- 
wich  were  the  new  competitors  for  it,  in  the 
interests  respectively  of  Church  and  Corpo- 
ration ;  and  to  the  innocent  inexperience  of 
Mr.  Curwen  an  astounding  scene  presented 
itself.  All  the  public-houses  were  open  to 
the  partisans  of  either  candidate.  In  some  of 
them  were  voters  locked  up,  secuced  by  bolts 
and  bars,  and  watched  zealously  day  a&d 
night  to  secure  their  free  and  independent 
presence  at  the  polling  booths.  From  othen, 
in  the  very  teeth  of  hars  and  bolts,  voters 
fetched  and  secured  from  great  distances  by 
one  party  had  yet  been  secretly  and  suddenly 
'*  spirited  away"  by  the  other,  whether  or 
not  to  reappear  on  polling  day  remained  an 
inscrutable  mystery.  From  mom  to  dewy 
eve  corporation-clerks  were  creating  voters. 
As  the  election  approached,  the  constituency 
had  mounted  up  to  fourteen  hundred  ;  but  of 
these,  two  hunared  held  themselves  honorably 
aloof  from  .the  general  disgrace,  unconcerned 
whether  *'  Baring  or  Cholwich  be  the  tool  of 
administration  ;''^  while,  secure  alike  of  either 
tool,  the  administration  was  under  pledge,  as 
Mr.  Curwen  heard  on  all  sides,  to  contribute 
five  thousand  pounds  to  the  expenses  of  the 
successful  man.  In  other  woros,  in  the  sole 
person  of  the  leading  minister  were  concea* 
trated,  with  mnch  savins  of  trouble,  and  per- 
haps some  of  expense,  tne  Coppock,  Brown, 
Bcpsibrd,  Flewker,  and  Frail,  of  those  more 
primitive  and  less  complicated  days  of  corrup- 
tion. And  80  the  scene  went  on  —  *'  the 
contest  fierce,  some  wounds  and  broken  heads, . 
but  DO  deaths,  and  enough  to  oonvinoe  me  of 
the  deplorable  venality  of  the  nation.*'  The 
winners  in  this  particular  venal  race,  it  mvj 
be  added,  notwithstanding  the  sta^nuoua 
efibrts  of  Cholwich  and  the  Corporation, 
turned  out  to  be  Baring  and  the  Church,  who 
came  in  first  hj  no  less  than  a  hundred  and 
one  votes ;  and  on  the  moniDg  of  his  deport^ 
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ore,  Mr.  Corwen  left  the  whole  city  of  Exeter 
decked  out  in  blue  and  purple  mvors,  dis- 
playing the  Baring  device,  and  actually,  as 
well  as  metaphorically,  drunk  with  joy.  Nor 
could  anything  have  been  happier  than  that 
Baring  device,  whether  as  an  expression  of 
the  nature  as  well  as  name  of  the  fortunate 
candidate,  or  as  a  compliment  of  exquisite  del- 
icacy at  once  to  the  member  secured  and  the 
minister  who  had  secured  him.  Enamelled 
pendant  on  a  blue  ribbon  appeared  a  bear  with 
a  rin^  in  his  nose. 

It  IS  not  matter  of  surprise,  then,  that  Mr. 
Curwen  should  have  carried  away  with  him 
DO  very  agreeable  impression  of  Exeter.  He 
computes  the  population  as  scarcely  seven 
eighths  as  numerous  as  that  of  his  native  Bos- 
ton, but  finds  as  little  resemblance  in  the 
buildings  of  the  two  cities  as  in  the  vrrinkled 
features  of  fourscore  and  the  florid  complexion 
of  thirty.  He  pronounces  tlie  streets  narrow, 
ill-paved,  and  dirty  enough  to  pass  into  a  prov- 
erb ;  if  there  were  any  good  buildines,  they 
were  crowded  in  a  comer,  out  of  sight  —  as 
perhaps  the  good  people  were  also ;  for  such 
of  them  in  private  as  Mr.  Curwen  saw,  he 
thought  proud,  unsocial,  and  solitary,  neither 
oonversible  nor  hospitable.  Still  there  was 
something  to  set  off  against  all  this,  for  a  man 
^f  sociable  tastes ;  as,  for  example,  *'  a  theatre, 
concerts,  a  coffee-house  called  Moll's,  and  an 
hotel,  both  in  the  church-yard,  where  the 
London  papers  are  brought  four  days  in  the 
week ;" — and  such  was  afterwards  the  scant 
success  of  Mr.  Curwen  *s  perse verine  search 
for  his  temporary  home,  that  the  day  soon 
come  when  even  Exeter,  with  all  its  faults, 
was  **  a  very  Paradise  to  Manchester'*  or  any 
town  in  the  North  that  he  had  seen. 

Not  yet,  however,  has  he  seen  the  North, 
for,  after  a  brief  stay  with  a  friend  at  Sid- 
mouth,  he  is  next  to  be  found  at  Bristol. 
His  impression  of  Bristol  was  not.immediately 
formed,  yet  appears  to  have  had  sufficient 
promise  in  it  to  bring  him  back  for  another 
trial,  on  the  recommendation  of  certain  friends 
who  had  settled  there,  after  a  couple  of  visits 
to  some  of  the  northern  towns.  For,  after 
brief  stay,  he  went  from  Bristol,  through 
Newport,  Gloucester,  Upton,  and  Worcester, 
to  Birmingham  ;  of  which  he  said  at  once,  as 
the  best  ooeervers  familiar  with  both  places 
have  since  repeatedly  said,  *'  It  looks  more 
like  Boston  in  its  general  appearance  than  any 
place  in  England.  This  disposes  him  to  like 
Birmingham,  though  it  will  not  suit  him  to 
live  there  ;  and  what  be  sees  of  its  manufac- 
tures is  also  agreeable  enough.  At  the  work- 
ahops  where  he  went  to  examine  the  first  rifle 
he  had«ever  beheld,  *'  and  many  other  pieces 
of  peculiar  construction  I  was  a  stranger  to," 
he  found  the  master  of  the  concern  under 
contract  to  supply  government  with  six  hun- 
dred rifles  for  use  against  the  Americans ; 


yet  *'  in  principle  an  anti-ministerialist,  as  is 
the  whole  town."  This  has  a  relish  of  inde- 
pendence that  tastes  well  after  Exeter;  and 
he  records  conversations  with  Quakers  and 
other  residents,  whom  ho  declares  to  be  not 
only  "  sensible,"  but  "  warm  Americans,  as 
most  of  the  middling  classes  are  through  the 
kingdom,  as  far  as  my  experience  reaches." 
And  BO  already  the  mind  of  our  loyalist  friend, 
pureed  by  the  ''euphrasy  and  rue"  of  its 
English  experience,  finds  itself  so  for  divested 
of  those  violent  partialities  and  likings  which 
had  compelled  his  exile,  that  he  is  now  quite 
able,  as  he  describes  himself  when  entertained 
by  *'  that  friendly  stranger,  Mr.  Cornelius  Fry 
of  Bristol,"  to  pasa  his  time  not  at  all  dis- 
agreeably in  listening  to  people  ''  talking 
treason,  and  justifying  American  indepen- 
dence." 

He  returned  by  way  of  Tewkesbury  to 
Bristol,  which  he  reached  after  a  nine  hours' 
drive ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  following  year 
he  took  up  a  brief  abode  here,  having  first, 
without  success,  pursued  and  completed  his 
search  through  the  northern  towns.  He  tried 
Lichfield,  Derby,  Sheffield,  Wakefield,  Leeds, 
Uuddersfield,  and  Halifax,  taking  a  post- 
chaise  at  the  latter,  and  passing  through 
Rochdale  to  Manchester.  The  various  trades 
and  manufactures  interest  and  occupy  him 
chiefly  in  these  various  towns,  and  in  many 
instances  they  are  skilfully  described ;  but 
he  makes  a  general  complaint  a^inst  all  the 
inhabitants  that  they  show  a  jealousy  and 
suspicion  of  strangers,  and  that  acquaintance 
witn  one  manufacturer  proved  always  enough 
efiectually  to  debar  him  from  intercourse  with 
a  second  in  the  same  business ;  while  thedifii- 
culty  he  everywhere  experienced  in  ^tting 
admitted  to  see  their  works  (often  quite  im- 
practicable, ''express  prohibition  being  issued 
by  the  masters")  appears  to  have  reached 
its  height  in  Manchester,  and  to  have  turned 
his  wrath  especially  against  that  thriving  and 
bustling  community.  He  characterizes  the 
disposition  and  manners  of  this  Manchester 
people  08,  by  their  own  showing,  inhospitable 
and  boorish ;  says  further,  that  they  are 
remarkable  for  coarseness  of  feature,  and  a 
quite  unintelligible  dialect ;  and  of  their  dress, 
that  it  "  savors  not  much  of  the  London  mode 
in  general."  What  surprised  him  greatly, 
moreover,  was  to  find  the  extraordinary  prev- 
alence of  Jacobite  opinions  in  the  town.  Hia 
landlady  was  a  Jacobite ;  he  heard  Jacobite 
doctrines  everywhere  openly  professed ;  and, 
happening  to  be  there  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
May,  he  saw  hoisted  over  numbers  of  daots 
at  the  meet  respectable  houses,  large  oak 
boughs  to  express  hopes  for  another  Stuart 
restoration.  Still,  amid  all  that  he  thus 
thought  ungenial  and  strange,  he  perceived 
also  such  intimations  of  energetic  movement 
and   aelf-flatisfiod   activity,    that    the  place 
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seemed  actaally  changing  and  enlarging  before 
his  very  ejes.  He  saw  ( what  nowhere  else 
he  saw)  "  great  additions  of  buildings  and 
streets  daily  making  ;**  in  contact  everywhere 
with  the  old,  narrow,  irregularly  built  streets, 
he  saw  noble  houses  in  process  of  erection  ; 
and  when,  a  few  months  later,  the  disastrous 
news  of  Burgoyne's  surrender  fell  like  a 
thunder-clap  on  England,  Mr.  Ourwen  puts  it 
down  in  his  journal,  without  an  expression 
of  surprise,  tnat  Manchester  was  the  town 
that  first  started  up  from  the  blow,  offered  to 
raise  a  thousand  men  at  its  own  expense  to 
be  ready  in  two  months  for  service  in  America, 
and  thus  lighted  up  that  spirit  to  which  Liv- 
erpool next  gave  eager  response,  and  which 
in  a  very  few  weeks  was  seen  *<  spreading 
like  a  flame  from  north  to  south." 

Of  Liverpool,  the  commercial  character 
and  fame  had  raised  higher  expectations  than 
of  ita  neighbor,  and  the  disappointment  seems 
to  have  been  extreme.  The  docks  he  admired 
immensely,  thinking  them  '*  stupendously 
grand;**  out  he  has  no  better  phrase  than 
*' disgustful"  for  everything  else  in  the 
place.  He  speaks  of  the  houses,  as  by  a 
great  majority  in  middling  and  lower  style, 
few  rising  above  that  mark ;  of  the  streets,  as 
long,  narrow,  crooked,  and  amazingly  dirty ; 
of  the  shops,  as  inferior  to  those  in  other 
great  towns  ;  and  of  the  dress  and  Ipoks  of 
the  people,  as  more  like  the  inhabitants  of 
Wapping,  Shadwell,  and  Rutherhithe,  than 
those  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Exchange 
or  any  port  of  London  above  the  Tower. 
**  During  our  short  abode  here,"  says  Mr. 
Cur  wen,  **  we  scarcely  saw  a  well-aressed 
person,  nor  half-a-dozen  gentlemen *s  car- 
riages." In  short,  the  whole  complexion  of 
Liverpool  appeared  to  him  nautical  and  com- 
mon, '*  and  infinitely  below  expectation." 

Undaunted,  notwithstanding,  by  all  his 
failures  hitherto,  and  hoping  still  **  the  re- 
ward of  a  cheap,  plentiful  country  to  reside  in 
for  some  time,"  the  American  wanderer  now 
purposed  to  turn  his  steps  to  York ;  but  a 
iellow-exile  induced  him  to  change  his  plan, 
on  representation  of  the  number  of  their 
fellow-countrvmen  who  have  already  pitched 
tents  in  the  West ;  and  to  the  West,  with  his 
compatriot,  he  consented  to  go  back.  They 
passed  through  Stockport,  Macclesfield,  Leek, 
and  were  very  **  quietly  and  genteelly  supped 
and  lodged"  in  the  Dog  and  Duck  at  Sandun. 
Thence  through  Stafford  and  Wolverhampton, 
by  Bromsgrove  and  Stourbridge  (whicn  in- 
stead of  a  mean,  pitiful  place,  as  its  avenues 
B^med  to  threaten,  they  describe  as  a  well- 
built,  large,  lively,  and  rich  town,  having 
a  noble,  wide,  and  convenient  street,  a  mile 
long,  with  cross  streets  well  paved),  they 
reached  Worcester,  which  Mr.  Curwen  finds 
•  to  be  a  very  handsome,  well-built  city,  lively 
and  full  of  business,  having  spacious,  airy 


streets,  a  noble  cathedral  and  elegant  modem 
houses,  its  shops  large  and  well-filled,  and  its 
inhabitants  polite  and  genteel,  with  **  mote 
the  air  of  Londoners  than  at  any  place  I  have 
seen."  Then,  from  Worcester,  travelling  by 
way  of  Tewkesbury,  where  they  stayed  the 
night,  past  apple  orchards  of  uncommon 
height  and  bigness,  through  fields,  postures, 
and  enclosures  singular  ibr  their  richness 
and  verdure,  and  with  fruit  and  forest  trees 
on  either  hand,  "  in  great  abundance^  and 
larger  girth  and  greater  height  than  are  to 
be  seen  elsewhere  in  England,"  —  the  Ameri- 
can exiles,  stopping  to  dine  and  see  the  cathe- 
dral at  Gloucester  (a  city  which,  after  Wor- 
cester, sorely  disappointed  them),  resumed 
their  drive  through  roads  dirty  and  rough  — 
past  farmers'  houses  wonderful  for  their  look 
of  slovenliness,  and  over  a  soil  whose  richness 
they  could  never  sufficiently  admire  —  till 
they  arrived  at  Bristol. 

The  welcome  that  here  awaited  them ,  their 
first  salute  to  their  temporarily  selected 
home,  was  hardly  complimentary  or  cordial ; 
for  it  proceeded  firom  the  '*  virulent  tongue 
of  a  nxen"  in  the  streets,  excited  by  some- 
thing that  displeased  her  in  their  manner  or 
dress,  and  it  *'  saluted  us  by  the  names  of 
damned  American  rebels. ^^  They  walked  on, 
however,  not  much  moved;  and  soon  after, 
in  the  same  streets,  passed  one  who  seemed 
a  humble  pedestrian  like  themselves,  yet 
who  well  deserved  the  interest  with  which 
they  stopped,  turned,  and  looked  earnestly 
after  hiui.  This  was  '*a  person  dressed  in 
green,  with  a  small  rouna  hat  flapped  be- 
fore, very  like  an  English  country  gentle- 
man;" and  the  Americans  knew,  from  what 
already  they  had  heard,  that  under  that  green 
dress,  small  round  flapped  hat,  and  country 
gentleman's  bearing,  walked  quietly  along 
those  Bristol  streets  no  less  a  potentate  than 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  Josepn  the  Second, 
not  simply  interesting  to  them  for  hb  rank, 
or  because  he  was  the  son  of  Maria  Theresa 
and  brother  to  Maria  Antoinette,  but  for 
many  high  and  striking  qualities  of  his  own. 
He  was  at  this  time  ^1777)  performing  incog 
the  grand  tour,  including  England. 

And  now  having  seen  the  working  of  Old 
England's  institutions  in  a  borough  contest, 
the  New  Eoglander  had  the  opportunity  of 
observing  how  these  things  were  managed  in 
the  counties ;  for  on  the  morning  after  his 
arrival  in  Bristol,  he  beheld  a  triumphant 
entry  of  the  member  just  elected  for  the 
county  of  Gloucester ;  and  this  proved  to  be 
^^the  Duke  of  Beaufort* s  fnofi"  (his  grace's 
footman  it  might  have  been,  though  it  was 
not),  Mr.  Chester,  who  burst  into  the  huzza- 
ing town,  amid  the  ringing  of  bells  and  dis- 
obargiDg  of  cannon,  attended-  by  a  body- 
guu3  of  some  couple  of  hundred  horsemen 
*'  clad  in  new  blue  coats  and  breeches,  with 
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buff  vaistooats,  the  Diike  of  Beaufort's  hunt- 
ing garb."  The  duke  himBelf,  touched  ap- 
parently by  a  not  unbecoming  modesty,  had 
pivately  lefl  the  liveried  procession  just 
oefore  its  arrival  in  town,  and  was  content 
with  an  out-of-the-way  comer  in  a  private 
house,  whence  himself  and  his  duchess  could 
see  the  parade  and  **  enjoy  his  triumph  with- 
out observation."  After  which  second 
notable  instance  of  a  free  election,  and  of 
that  independence  of  the  Lower  House  from 
all  influence  of  the  Upper  which  is  so  cardinal 
a  theory  of  the  English  constitution,  Mr.  Cur- 
wen  must  not  be  thought  wholly  unreasonable 
or  unjust  for  a  belief  recorded  in  the  next 
page  of  his  diary,  to  the  effect  that  if  any- 
thing destroys  this  devoted  English  people  it 
will  be  **  venality  ;"  — or  for  an  opinion  sub- 
sequently expressed,  that  "  in  the  oorrupt 
state  of  this  people,  the  wheels  of  government 
cannot  move  an  inch  without  money  to 
grease  them  ;"—  or  for  gravely  recording  in 
his  journal  what  he  had  heard  from  the  owner 
of  a  wine  vault,  that  of  port  wine  alone  a 
seooial  election  always  consumed  six  thousand 
hogsheads  extra,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
annual  consumption  of  twenty-four  thousand 
hogsheads  ;  — or  even,  at  last,  for  pleasantly 
proposing  to  write  a  book  that  should  make 
confession  of  his  New  England  visions  of  Old 
England  and  English  institutions  which  day- 
light had  broken  and  dissolved,  under  the  title 
of*'  The  Perils  and  Peregrinations  of  a  Tory 
or  Refugee  in  quest  of  Civil  liberty,  which 
.the  Author  fondly  imagined  was  to  be  enjoyed 
in  higher  perfection  in  the  Land  he  travelled 
through,  than  in  That  he  precipitately  aban- 
doned." 

But  his  peregrinations,  if  not  his  perils, 
are  drawn  for  the  present  to  a  close ;  and 
he  has  but  to  sit  down  and  record  the  result 
of  his''  dearly  bought  experience,"  his  **  long, 
expensive,  and  not  very  pleasing  tour."  It 
is,  briefly,  that  manufacturing  towns  are  not 
proper  places  of  residence  for  idle  people, 
either  on  account  of  pleasure  or  pront ;  the 
expenses  of  living  in  every  such  town,  how- 
ever distant  from  London,  being  as  high  al- 
most as  in  London  itself;  the  spirit  of  bar- 
gaining, moreover,  and  of  taking  advantage, 
running  through  every  lino  of  life  in  those 
places;  and  navin^  especially  reached  a 
cruel  predominance  in  the  North.  Not  that 
the  good  old  gentleman  fislt  he  should  escape 
^1  this,  by  settling  in  the  West ;  but  he  had 
satisfied  himself  on  the  whde  that  the  West 
ivas  ^*  a  quarter  of  greater  plenty  and  less 
«mii8e,"  and  a  majority  of  his  fellow- 
reuigees  had  alreadjr  talcen  up  residence 
ihers.  As  many  as  eighteen  were  in  Bristol 
alone ;  and  that  he  counted  upon  these 
as  his  chief  society  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fiiot,  that  he  notes  as  worthy  of  record  the 
oiroumstaace  of  his  having  had  '*  an  hour's 


conversation  with  a  stranger  on  'Change,  a 
rare  event,  people  in  England  being  greatly 
indisposed  to  join  with  unknown  persons." 
He  goes  on  to  make  certain  exceptions,  in- 
deed, which  it  is  evident  do  not  include  him- 
self, in  the  observation  that  the  Bristolians 
are  notorious  for  early  inouiries  into  the 
character  of  all  strangers,  from  commercial 
motives;  and  for  soon  fiutening  on  every- 
body worth  making  a  proper^  o^  if  practica- 
ble ;  all  others,  of  how  great  estimation  soever, 
being  in  general  neglected.  In  short,  says 
Mr.  Curwin  plainly,  *'  This  city  is  remarkable 
for  siiarp  dealing;  and  hence  the  proverb, 
One  Jew  is  equal  io  two  Genoese ,  one  Brisiolian 
to  two  Jews,^'  To  all  which  it  may  be  well 
to  add,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  the  matter 
of  himself  and  his  real  or  fancied  sufierings 
and  wrongs,  the  diarist's  authority  is  not  to 
be  taken  more  implicitly  than  the  common 
understanding  in  such  a  case  would  suggest. 
Nothing  is  so  frequent  in  the  diary,  for  in- 
stance, as  lamentations  for  old  age,  whose 
infirmities  every  day  would  appear  to  bo  in- 
creasing, and  making  more  and  more  hard 
to  bear  ;  yet,  in  close  connection  with  one  of 
the  most  pathetic  of  these  complaints,  uttered 
in  most  doleful  strain  soon  after  the  writer 
was  lodged  in  Bristol,  and  when  he  was 
sixty-three  ^ears  old,  the  reader's  spirits  are 
suddenly  raised  by  the  following  memoran- 
dum. ^'  Oct,  21.  Rose  al  six  o'clock,  and 
went  a  coursing  with  two  greyhounds  and  a 
spaniel  for  hares.  Started  one,  and  \eti  her 
in  a  turnip-field ;  returned  about  two  o'clock, 
not  greatly  fatigued,  after  a  ramble  of  fifteen 
miles  over  hedge-fences,  ditches,  &c." 

Nor  is  this  a  mere  casual  indication  of  ac- 
tivity and  the  power  of  bearing  fatigue.  It 
expresses  the  habit  of  the  man.  During  the 
long  joumeyings  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  the  mere  movement  from  place  to  place 
has  been  the  least  part  of  the  fatigue  under- 
gone. W<hatever  any  place  contains,  he  must 
see ;  if  there  be  any  object  of  interest  in  tlie 
neij^hborhood,  off  be  starts  on  a  visit  to  it. 
He  is  never  willingly  at  rest,  never  comes  to 
a  ppsitive  standstill,  is  still  pushing  forward 
where  something  more  may  be  seen  or  known. 
With  the  passion  of  a  dweller  in  a  new  coun- 
try for  all  that  makes  memory  and  association 
so  pleasant  in  an  old  one,  be  is  honorably 
anxious  to  examine  every  spot  consecrated  by 
genius  or  made  illustrious  by  heroism  or 
worth.  He  goes  out  of  his  way  to  see  Red- 
dyffi)  church  at  Bristol,  not  because  Chatter- 
ton  has  yet  beoome  a  name  (poor  fellow  !  the 
earth  is  still  fresh  above  him  in  the  Shoe  Lane 
pauper  burial-ground)  but  because  it  contains 
paintiilg9  by  Hogarth  and  the  monument  of 
Admiral  Penn.  After  crossing  Sollsbuqf 
Plain  to  Stonehenge,  he  takes  a  turn  of  seven 
miles  that  he  may  see  the  classical  remains 
at  Lord  Pembroke's  seat,  admire  the  hand^ 
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work  of  Inigo  Jones,  and  touch  vdth  reyer- 
ence  the  urn  alleged  to  have  held  the  ashes 
of  Horace.  As  he  passes  though  Upton  he 
does  not  fail  to  think  of  Sophia  Western,  and 
the  little  muff  that  turned  lorn  Jones'  head  ; 
and  nothing  occupies  him  so  much  in  Wake- 
field as  inquiries  after  Goldsmith's  vicar,  a 
somewhat  spurious  original  for  that  delightful 
creation  being  imposed  on  him  by  the  vrorthy 
inhabitants,  who  protested  it  was  their  own 
<^  Parson  Johnson  put  into  a  book.  Of 
course  he  went  to  Cambridge,  and  to  Oxford  ; 
he  visited  Blenheim  and  Stowe ;  and  from 
BirmiDgham  he  made  rapid  diversions  to 
Hagley,  with  its  memories  of  Pope,  and  to  the 
Leasowes,  still  fragrant  with  Shenstone's 
homely  and  kindly  poetry.  ,  He  finds  out  the 
house  where  Marlborough  was  born,  on  the 
road  to  Axminster  ;  makes  a  pilgrimage  from 
Exeter  to  Sir  Francis  Drake's  oirthplace ;  and 
pleasantly  persuades  himself  that  he  has  seen 
m  Dovedale  **  the  very  spot  in  which  Chaucer 
wrote  many  of  his  pieces.*'  Nor  has  he  been 
in  Bristol  many  hours,  after  the  lone  and 
tedious  journey  which  has  finally  lodged  him 
there,  before  he  sets  forth  to  hear  the  famous 
Wesley  preach  to  an  immense  concourse, 
*'  having  the  heavens  for  his  canopy,"  when 
the  ungraceful,  but  plain,  intelligible,  and 
earnest  speech,  the  weak  and  harsh,  but  pas- 
sionate voice,  of  the  grand  old  Methoaist, 
suggest  to  him  an  instructive  contrast  to 
**  the  insipid  coldness  prevalent  among  the 
preferment-seekine,  amusement-hunting,  mac- 
aroni parsons,  who,  to  the  shame  and  dis* 
honor  of  this  age  and  nation,  constitute  the 
bulk  of  those  ot  the  established  clergy  who 
possess  valuable  livings." 

Yet  a  few  evenings  later,  it  was  his  chance 
to  meet  one  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Estab* 
lishment  deserving  a  quite  different  charac- 
ter, from  whom  he  heard  opinions  of  the  dis- 
pute now  mging  with  America,  such  as 
never  before  had  he  heard  expressed  on  either 
side,  or  in  either  country,  Mr.  Cur  win  dryly 
describes  him,  as  well  as  the  opinions  he 
heard  expressed  by  him,  in  the  remark  that 
he  has  oeen  sitting  in  company  with  **  a 
famous  political  divine  and  anti-colonist, 
who  judges  the  colonies  a  burden  to  Great 
Britain,  and  presses  administration  to  cast 
them  off." 

The  roan  who  held  these  eccentric  opinions 
was  the  Dean  of  Gloucester,  Doctor  Josiah 
Tucker ;  and  the  reason  for  his  holding  them 
was,  that  he  alone,  among  the  public  writers 
of  that  day,  correctly  reasoned  on  the  causes 
of  colonial  as  well  as  home  prosperity,  and 
what  obstructed  their  further  development. 
He  did  not  dispute  the  right  of  Englana  to  tax 
America,  and  ne  held  the  colonists  to  have 
been  wrong  at  the  outset  of  the  dispute  ;  but 
he  had  the  courage  and  foresight  to  warn  his 
countrymen  to  desist  from  any  further  strug- 


^e,  for  ihat  political  power  was  not  to  be 
increased  by  the  cumbrous  and  nnwieldly 
retention  of  ill-governed  territory,  but  by 
energetic  and  judicious  cultivation  of  physical 
resources,  commercial  interchanges,  and  in- 
tellectual acquirements.  He  exploded  the 
fallacy  of  the  advantage  supposed  to  be  im- 
plied m  the  monopoly  of  a  distant  market. 
A  far  other  and  greater  market  we  had 
created  in  America,  a  market  of  the  raw 
material  firom  which  prosperous  empires  are 
made ;  for  we  had  supplied  that  vast  conti- 
nent with  man,  and  with  institutions  that 
strengthen  and  develop  manhood  —  nor  could 
the  inevitable  tendency  of  such  be  stayed  by 
any  human  power.  Let  the  separation  be 
onW  prompt  and  amicable,  and  all  would  be 
well. 

For  this,  as  we  see,  our  intelligent  Amer- 
ican loyalist  denounces  him  as  an  ''anti- 
colonist  *,"  and  much  harder  words  vrere 
applied  to  him  in  those  days  by  men  who  had 
less  excuse  fi^r  the  error.  Burke  himself,  in 
his  impetuous  advocacy  of  America,  refused 
to  believe  that  any  man  could  have  formed  an 
opinion  in  favor  of  separation  except  with 
the  dishonest  motive  of  secretly  helping  the 
hostility  of  the  court,  by  making  the  colonies 
unpopular  with  the  people.  He  denounced 
the  Dean  of  Gloucester,  therefore, ''  as  one 
of  those  court  vermin  who  would  do  anything 
for  the  sake  of  a  bishoprick  ;"  and  was  not 
moved  to  retract  the  coarse  insinuation  even 
by  Tucker's  calm  and  dignified  reproof,  declar- 
ing his  independence  of  both  parties,  and 
that  his  opinions  had  been  equally  unpalatable 
to  both.  Burke's  attack,  however,  passionate 
and  unthinking  as  it  was,  was  not,  like 
Bishop  Warburton's ,  treacherous.  The  bishop 
assailed  the  dean  through  the  side  of  their 
common  calling,  and,  referring  to  the  com- 
mercial arguments  by  which  the  case  for 
separation  had  been  urged,  described  him 
as  a  divine  with  whom  religion  was  a 
trade,  and  with  whom  trade  was  a  religion. 
'*  The  bishop  affects  to  consider  me  with  con- 
tempt," replied  the  dean,  calmly ;  *<  to  which 
I  say  nothing.  He  has  sometimes  spoken 
coarsely  of  me  ;  to  which  I  replied  nothing* 
He  has  said  that  religion  is  my  trade,  and 
trade  is  my  religion.  It  is  quite  true  that 
commerce  and  its  connections  have  been 
favorite  objects  of  my  attention ;  and  when 
is  the  crime?  As  for  relieion,  I  have  at 
tended  carefully  to  the  duties  of  my  parish ; 
Bor  have  I  neglected  my  cathedral.  Th< 
world  knows  something  of  me  as  «  writer  on 
religious  subjects ;  and  I  will  add,  what  ih» 
world  does  not  know,  that  I  have  writtepi 
near  three  hundred  sermons,  and  preach^ 
them  all  again  and  again.  My  heart  is  at 
ease  on  that  score ;  and  my  oonscienoe,  thank 
God !  does  not  accuse  mo. 

Such  were  the  penalties  then,  as  they  hii!9fi 
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ever  been,  and  will  probably  continue  to  be, 
attendant  on  having  outstripped  contemporary 
opinion.  There  was  hardly  a  question  on 
which  Dean  Tucker  was  not  distinctly  in  ad- 
vance of  his  time.  Though  a  strenuous  de- 
fender of  religion  against  the  infidel  attacks 
which  were  then  so  common,  he  was  not  less 
the  eager  advocate  of  universal  toleration. 
He  wrote  against  drunkenness,  against  sports 
involving  cruelty  to  the  brute  creation,  and 
against  war.  ^thing  was  too  grand,  nothing 
tix>  mean,  if  it  affected  a  single  human 
interest,  for  the  wise  word  he  had  to  utter. 
His  great  argument  for  trade  against  territory, 
in  which  he  warned  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
that  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  land  of  their 
own  countries  inappreciably  exceeded  in  im- 
portance any  amount  of  acquisition  of  waste 
land  in  other  countries,  was  followed  by  his 
'<  earnest  and  afiectionate  address  to  the 
common  people  of  England  on  their  barbarous 
custom  or  cock- throwing  on  Shrove  Tuesday." 
He  was  the  first  to  defend  the  naturalization 
of  foreigners,  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  a 
union  with  Ireland,  to  denounce  the  impolicy 
of  the  existing  restraints  against  interchange 
with  that  country,  to  resist  the  taxation 
which  then  fell  so  heavily  on  the  industrious 
and  the  poor,  to  oppose  every  kind  of  monopoly 
whether  of  corporations  or  trading  companies, 
to  declare  the  navigation  laws  a  clo^  upon 
commerce,  to  propose  apian  for  getting  rid 
of  slavery,  to  call  for  the  opening  of  canals, 
to  point  out  what  advantages  would  result 
from  the  establishment  of  a  warehousing 
system,  to  urge  the  necessity  of  improvement 
in  the  high  roads,  to  cry  out  against  that 
East  India  Company  in  which  we  only  now 
begin  to  detect  an  injustice  too  monstrous  for 
continuance  or  sufficiently  ripe  for  redress,  to 
insist  on  the  wisdom  of  permitting  the  free 
exportation  and  importation  of  grain,  and  to 
advocate  perseveringly  in  its  largest  sense 
free  trade  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
'*  Ah  !"  exclaimed  Doctor  Johnson  one  day 
at  Thrale's  ;  "  another  pamphlet  by  Tucker. 
The  dean  always  tells  me  something  which  I 
did  not  know  before.'*  Yet  it  was  but  a 
short  time  after,  that  the  dean  was  burnt  in 
effigy  in  his  native  town  of  Bristol,  because 
something  in  one  of  his  pamphlets  (it  was  an 
argument  for  the  naturalization  of  the  Jew) 
bad  given  high  offence  on  'Change,  where  less 
tolerance  for  originality  prevailed  than  in  the 
large  heart  of  Samuel  Johnson. 

Nevertheless  Doctor  Tucker  lived  to  see  his 
townsmen  make  something  better  than  a  Guy 
of  him,  though  of  themselves  perhaps  some- 
thing worse ;  for  he  lived  to  see  a  shouting  mob 
uny^e  the  horses  firom  his  carriage,  against 
his  remonstrance,  yoke  themselves  instead, 
-and  draw  him  into  Bristol  in  triumph.  It 
was  a  wonderful  change,  and  brought  about 
in  a  curious  way.    In  those  days,  uie  reader 


will  hardly  require  to  be  told,  there  existed 
in  full  force  a  grout  many  egregiously  foolijih 
acts  of  Parliament,  called  diversely  acts  against 
ForesialUngf  Regratingt  Badgering,  and  Sn^ 
grossing,  but  all  passed  with  the  same  silly 
purpose  of  putting  senseless  restraints  on 
traae,  by  preventing  the  merchant  or  specok- 
tor  from  purchasing  com  or  other  provisions, 
in  market  or  on  their  way  to  market,  and 
selling  them  again  in  the  same  place,  or 
within  four  miles  of  it.  The  professed  object 
was  to  prevent  any  unfair  enhancement  of 
the  prices  of  provisions ;  the  almost  invariabla 
result  was  to  empty  the  markets  of  provisions 
altogether ;  and  never  were  the  magistrates, 
in  tneir  fulness  of  ignorance,  so  bent  on 
putting  in  force  the  law  against  Forestalling, 
as  at  those  times  of  pinch  and  pressure  when 
nothing  but  that  very  law  obstructed  relief. 
A  crisis  of  this  kind  occurred,  and  happened 
to  be  sorely  felt  in  Bristol,  where  a  scarcity  of 
com  was  threatened ;  whereupon  straightway 
assembled  the  sapient  justices  to  give  im- 
mediate efl^t  to  the  le^slation  described,  and 
were  surprised  to  see  Doctor  Tucker  assume 
for  the  first  time  his  privilege  of  magistrate, 
and  take  his  seat  on  the  bench  beside  them. 
'*  Why,  gentlemen,"  said  the  dean,  **  what  are 
vou  going  to  do?  How  can  you  expect  to 
have  any  com  at  all,  if  you  mean  to  punish 
the  only  persons  perhaps  that  tvill  bring  you 
any?  "  This  home-thrust  had  its  eff«ict ;  and, 
says  a  contemporary  account  of  the  incident, 
"  the  markets  were  immediately  supplied  with 
com."  For  the  dean's  great  principle,  pur- 
sues the  same  authority  (a  writer  in  a  ma^- 
sine  of  the  time)  about  trade  and  commerce  is, 
''that  they  will  ever  find  their  level;  that 
what  commodities  are  wanted,  and  can  be 
paid  for,  will  always  be  had ;  that  a  nation 
will  always  go  to  the  best  and  cheapest  mar- 
ket for  what  they  have  occasion  for ;  and  that 
neither  political  firiendship  nor  enmity  have 
anything  to  do  with  these  matters,  but  that 
they  are  regulated  by  utility  and  convenience." 

A  very  simple  and  sufficient  creed,  which 
it  took  nearly  a  hundred  years  more  to  make 
manifest  to  English  statesmen. 

Happily  the  dean  had  not  to  wait  so  long 
befiire  nis  view  of  the  American  quarrel  re- 
ceived its  ample  justification.  He  did  not 
live,  indeed,  to  see  that  country  enlarged  and 
raised  by  Independence  firom  thirteen  colonies 
to  thirty-one,  and  from  three  millions  to  thirty- 
five  millions  pf  population ;  but  his  life  was 
spared  till  sixteen  years  after  the  treaty  of 
Paris ;  and  when,  on  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
installation  at  Oxford  in  the  summer  of  1793, 
the  Dean  of  Gloucester,  then  between  eighty 
and  ninety  years  of  age,  entered  the  theatra 
with  his  brother  doctors,  the  whole  assem- 
blage welcomed  with  acclamation,  on  eaeh 
of  the  three  days  of  the  ceremony,  the 
venerable  man  whose  advice,  if  timely  tekco, 
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would  haye  saved  the  useless  bloodshed  of 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  Saxon 
race,  and  an  addition  to  the  English  debt  of 
more  than  eighty  millions  sterling. 

And  as  Mr.  Curwen  himself  was  still  living 
at  the  time,  in  his  native  town  of  Salem,  we 
may  perhaps  presume  that  even  he  had  grown 
to  be  much  more  tolerant  of  Dean  Tucker  and 
his  opinions,  as  a  citieen  of  the  American  Re- 
public, than  when  he  first  heard  them  in 
Bristol  as  a  loyalist  exile  and  refugee. 

?ram  the  Spectator. 

THE  NEW  BNCYCLOPiEDIA  BRITANNICA.* 

Thb  test  of  more  than  eighty  years,  the 
exhaustion  of  five-and-thirtv  thousand  copies 
in  seven  impressions,  and  the  demand  for  an 
eighth  edition,  speaii  more  for  thb  national 

Sublication  than  any  criticism  can  do.  To 
eserve  success  may  be  meritorious  ;  but  it  is 
more  satisfactory  to  be  successful.  Desert  in 
a  pursuit  argues  good  intentions ;  success  in 
the  same  pursuit,  a  just  perception  of  the 
object  in  view,  and  the  means  of  attaining  it. 
The  proprietors,  in  their  prospectus  to  this 
new  edition,  point  with  justifiable  pride  to 
the  eminent  names  that  have  been  connected 
with  the  Encyclopadia  Britannica;  but  a  band 
of  great  writers  does  not  suffice  to  attain  suc- 
cess where  great  writing  is  not  the  first  ob- 
ject. Names  nearly  if  not  quite  as  eminent 
may  be  found  connected  with  different  ency- 
dopssdias  —  as  Coleridge,  Arnold,  and  others, 
in  the  MetropolUana ;  but,  however  celebrated 
that  work  may  be,  its  sale  was  not  equal  to 
its  fame.  The  primary  object  of  an  encyolo- 
Media  is  reference.  We  recur  to  it  for  in- 
formation, not  instruction.  The  man  who 
wishes  to  study  a  science  or  master  a  subject 
may  find  better  teachers  for  his  particular 
purpose,  perhaps  must  take  a  wider  range 
than  any  digest  of  this  kind  can  ofier  him. 
Great  names  are  as  a  feather  in  the  cap,  and 
if  the  papers  are  of  a  merit  proportioned  to 
the  writer *s  fame,  they  are  good  as  an  attrac- 
tion ;  but  the  permanent  support  is  from  hum- 
bler labors.  That  encj^clopasdia  will  be  the 
most  enduring  which  gives  the  most  of  what 
we  want  when  we  look  fur  it,  and  in  the  way 
we  want  it.  When  we  take  down  a  volume 
of  an  encyclopaddia,  we  require  an  answer  to 
a  qaestion,  or  the  resolution  of  a  doubt.  All 
beyond  this  is  a  ^in,  but  of  the  nature  of  a 
garnish,  which  will  not  of  itself  maintain  the 
work.- 

To  do  this  effectually,  a  well-digested  plan 
is  the  first  necessity,  and  of  course  competent 

*  The  Eacyolop»dia  Britannioa,  or  Biotionary 
•f  Arts,  Bcienoea,  and  Misoellaneoas  Literature. 
Eighth  Edition,  greatly  improved.  Edited  by 
Thomas  Stewart  Traill,  M.  D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor 
of-  Medical  Jnrisprndenoe  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  Pulished  by  Adam  and  Charles  Blaok. 


aid.  Of  equal  importance  is  a  perception  of 
the  public  requirement,  so  as  to  give  it  as 
much  as  it  wants,  and  not  much  more  than  it 
wants ;  since  it  is  not  the  business  of  an  en- 
cyclopaedia to  form  the  public  taste  or  discover 
novelties,  but  to  disest  existing  knowledge. 
That  this  has  been  done  by  the  Encydopccdia 
Britannica  in  a  literary  sense,  is  proved  oy  its 
long  success. 

Some  facts  in  connexion  with  its  form  of 
publication  will  show  the  attention  paid  to  the 
quantum  svff. 

It  was  first  published  in  three  volumes,  4to, 
1771  ;  next  in  ten  volumes,  in  1778  ;  in  eighteen 
volumes,  in  1797  ;  to  which  was  added  the  Sup- 
plement, in  two  volumes,  by  Bishop  Gleig,  in 
1801  ;  this  was  followed  by  an  edition  in  twenty 
volumes,  in  1£U0,  and  other  two  editions  during 
the  succeeding  ten  years  ;  to  which  was  added 
the  celebrated  Supplement  in  six  volumes,  4to, 
edited  by  Professor  Napier,  commenced  in  1815 
and  finished  in  1824.  The  Seventh  Edition, 
which  was  completed  in  1842,  embodied  whatever 
remained  valuable  In  the  previous  editions  and 
in  the  Supplements. 

The  eighth  edition  opens  with  the  cele- 
brated Dissertation  of  Dueald  Stewart  on  the 
Progress  of  Metaphysical  and  Ethical  Phi- 
losophy, to  be  followed  by  Mackintosh  upon 
the  same  subject,  with  a  new  preface  by 
Whewell.  To  these  will  succeed  the  Disser- 
tations on  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science 
by  Plajfair  and  Leslie;  while  Forbes  will 
continue  Physics  to  the  present  time,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  a  new  dissertation, 
will  handle  the  most  popular  subject  of  the 
whole,  **  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Corruptions 
of  Christianity."  All  capital  things,  if  not 
perfectly  encycIopSBdic,  except  Stewart's  arti- 
cle, which  fulfilled  in  some  degree  the  pur- 
pose of  a  preface.  That  these,  however,  are 
merely  tit-bits  thrown  in,  and  that  the  gen- 
eral excellence  and  utility  of  the  work  will 
not  be  sacrificed  to  the  **  starring"  system, 
may  be  inferred  from  this  passage  of  the  pro- 
spectus : — 

The  Eighth  Edition  will  undergo  careful  re- 
vision and  extensive  correction.  Articles  ren- 
dered imperfect  by  the  lapse  of  time  will  be  sub- 
mitted for  improvement  to  writers  intimately 
conversant  with  the  respective  subjects,  whilst 
other  articles  will  be  superseded  by  entirely  new 
contributions,  and  subjects  not  formerly  embraced 
in  its  pages  will  be  added. 


Wanted  a  Curate ;  a  Satirical  Poem.  By 
Gregory  Shortcommons,  M.  A. 

A  clever  enough  poetical  jeu  d'eeprit,  and  not 
at  all  bitter  or  exaggerated,  considering  that  the 
satire  is  a  snooessiou  of  versified  advertisements 
for  curates  —  though  some  images  are  rather  of 
things  understood  than  avowed.  There  is  not 
much  of  art  or  strength  in  the  affiiir.  —  Specia^ 
tor. 
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CHLOROFORM. 

The  recent  occurrence  of  a  case  of  sudden 
death  after  the  administration  of  Chloroform 
in  a  London  hospital  reminds  us  that  we  are 
now  fairly  entitled  by  the  lapse  of  time  to 
pass  a  very  distinct  judgment  on  the  value  of 
this  drug  as  an  anaesthetic  agent.  The  case 
to  which  wo  have  just  referrS  was  the  first 
fatal  issue  within  the  practice  of  the  Hospital 
in  which  it  occurred,  although  Chloroform  had 
been  administered  in  the  establishment  to 
sixteen  hundred  patients. 

Under  an  indiscriminate  use  of  ether,  sev- 
eral deaths  followed :  not  many  months  had 
elapsed  before  there  were  nine  cases  on  record 
of  aeath  from  the  e^ts  of  ether,  so  applied 
by  the  surgeon,  without  reckoning  two  or 
three  accidents.  A  reaction  began  to  set  in ; 
tome  gave  up  the  use  of  the  new  agent; 
others  attempted  to  discover  the  substances 
that  should  be  as  efficient  and  less  dangerous. 
Many  substances  were  found  to  be  more  or 
less  available  (all  containing  carbon),  but 
none  were  es^ble  of  supersedmg  ether  until 
Dr.  Simpson  of  Edinburgh,  in  November, 
1847,  published  the  merits  of  Chloroform  to 
the  profession.  Experiments  had  been  made 
with  that  substance  by  M.  Flourens,  the 
French  physiologist,  upon  animals,  in  the 
preceding  l^larch ;  but  Professor  Simpson 
stands  alone  as  the  establisher  of  Chloroform 
in  the  position  which  it  now  holds  in  the  med- 
ical profession.  Its  use  spread  rapidly ;  no 
doubt  the  more  rapidly,  because  Dr.  Simpson 
taught  that  it  should  be  applied  upon  a  hand- 
kerchief without  the  use  of  any  i^paratus, 
and  his  invention  was,  therefore,  spared  the 
heavy  clog  which  had  been  attached  to  the 
use  of  ether  by  the  instrument-makers.  Ether 
as  little  required  machinery  of  brass  and 
fjaas  as  Chloroform ;  but  people  fancied  that 
It  did.  Chloroform  was,  therefore,  at  once 
highly  recommended  by  the  ease  with  which 
it  was  to  be  administered. 

The  death  of  Hannah  Greener  at  Newcastle, 
who  had  been  in  great  fear  of  Chloroform, 
and  died  in  two  minutes  after  its  use,  first 
impressed  people  with  the  idea  that  even 
Chloroform  was  not  to  be  respired  without 
great  precaution.  Accidents  were  however 
tew,  and  instances  of  strikine  benefit  almost 
innumerable :  the  use  of  Cluoroform  spread 
therefore  over  Europe,  and  in  the  five  and  a 
half  ^ears  that  have  elapsed  since  its  intro- 
^octioQ,  the  whole  namber  of  oases  in  which 
it  has  [voduced  death  does  not  amount  Co 
more  tiian  fifly,  while  the  number  of  cases  in 
which  life  has  been  saved,  by  sparing  to  the 
system  of  a  sick  person  the  shock  often  at- 
tendant upon  a  painful  operation,  are  to  be 
numberea  certainly  by  thousands. 

This  we  are  now  able  to  prove  by  tables 


furnished  during  the  last  five  years  fron 
private  and  hospital  experience.  A  few  ^ 
ures,  however,  will  suffice.  The  deaths  afUr 
great  amputations  of  the  ordinary  kind  (not 
painless),  calculated  for  the  half-oentury, 
were  found  in  the  tables  collected  by  3{r. 
Phillips,  relating  to  hospital  and  private  prac- 
tice, to  be  thirty-five  per  cent.  Iii  Dr.  Simp- 
son's estimate,  calculated  from  hospitals 
alone,  they  were  twenty-nine  per  cent.  The 
per  cental^,  computed  from  all  cases  in  whioh 
an  ansssthetic  agent  had  been  used,  was  found 
to  be  reduced  to  twenty-three.  After  ampu- 
tations of  the  thigh  the  deaths  used  to  be  in 
Paris,  according  to  Malgaigne,  sixty-nine  in 
a  hundred ;  in  the  EdinDui||^h  Infirmary,  ac- 
cording to  Peacock,  forty-mne  per  cent. ;  in 
all  practice,  according  to  the  eeneral  tables 
of  Phillips,  forty-four  in  a  hundred ;  at  Glas> 
gow,  according  to  Laurie,  thirty-six;  in  all 
English  and  Scottish  hospitals,  according  to 
Simpson,  thirty-eight,  whib,  by  the  use  of 
painless  operations,  the  per  centage  of  mor- 
tality has  been  reduced  to  twenty-five. 

A  few  deaths  directly  occasioned  by  the  use 
of  Chloroform  or  ether  are,  therefore,  no, 
more  to  be  adduced  as  arguments  against  the 
employment  of  those  agents,  than  a  few  —  or 
a  great  many  —  deaths  by  railway,  are  argu- 
ments for  the  complete  abolition  of  the  rail- 
way system.  Chloroform  and  railways  are 
both  blessings  to  humanitv ;  but  it  is  requi- 
site that  they  should  both  be  managed  care- 
fully. It  is  a  fiiot  very  much  to  the  credit  of 
the  medical  profession  that  instances  of  acci- 
dent by  Chloroform  are  so  much  rarer  than 
railway  accidents. 

When  we  before  discussed  this  subject,  we 
mentioned  those  cases  in  which  especially 
Chloroform  or  ether  should  not  be  employed ; 
but,  we  repeat — as  it  is  a  kind  of  information 
which  it  is  advantageooa  for  the  Chlorofon»> 
inhaling  public  to  war  well  in  mind —  that 
the  use  of  such  ^ents  is  rarely  safe  in  the 
case  of  persons  sn&riog  under  disease  of  t!ie 
brain  or  spinal  marrow ;  of  the  heart  or  lungs, 
baring  an  intermittent  pulse ;  or  when  they 
are  in  a  weak  and  pallid  bodily  condition. 
Experience  also  shows  that  &tal  results  have 
often  followed  the  administration  of  Chloro- 
form to  persons  who  had  exhibited  a  decisive 
and  unaccountable  dread  of  it.  This  is  a 
curioos  fact  which  we  may  account  for  as  we 

Sease,  either  by  some  theorr  of  insUnct,  or 
r  aome  superstition  of  the  fore-cast  shadow 
of  approaching  fate. 

Tke  Star  in  tkt  JDturt  By  the  Author  ef 
"  A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sunbeam,"  &o. 

The  restoration  of  a  wifb  banished  by  her  hus* 
band  on  account  of  his  pride  of  birth,  and  the 
conversion  of  the  husband  himself  from  infideli^, 
are  the  subjects  of  this  little  tale.  It  is  weU* 
managed  and  prettily  told.  —  Spectator. 
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GABRIEL'S  MARRIAQB. 

CHAPn^R  THE  FIRST* 

Ome  night,  daring  the  period  of  the  first 
French  Revolution,  the  family  of  Frangois 
Sarseaa,  a  fisherman  of  Brittany,  were  all 
waking  and  watching  at  an  unusually  late 
hour  in  their  cottage  on  the  peninsula  of 
Quberon.  IVangois  had  gone  out  in  his  boat 
that  evening,  as  usual,  to  fish.  Shortly  afl»r 
his  departure,  the  wind  bad  risen,  the  clouds 
had  gathered ;  and  the  storm,  which  had 
been  threatening  at  intervals  throughout  the 
whole  day,  burst  forth  furiously  about  nine 
o'dock.  It  was  now  eleven  ;  and  the  raging 
of  the  wind  over  the  barren,  heathy  peninsula 
still  seemed  to  increase  with  each  fresh  blast 
that  tore  its  way  out  upon  the  open  sea ;  the 
crashing  of  the  waves  on  the  beach  was  awful 
to  hear;  the  dreary  bhickness  of  the  sky 
terrible  to  behold.  The  longer  thev  listened 
to  the  storm,  the  oftener  they  looked  out  at  it, 
the  fainter  grew  the  hopes  which  the  fisher- 
man's family  still  strove  to  cherish  for  the 
safety  of  Francois  Sarzeau  and  of  his  younger 
son  who  had  gone  with  him  in  the  boat. 

There  was  something  impressive  in  the 
simplicity  of  the  scene  that  was  now  passing 
within  the  cottage.  On  one  side  of  the  great 
rugged  black  fire-place  crouched'  two  Tittle 
gim ;  the  younger  half  asleep,  with  her  head 
in  her  sister's  lap.  These  were  the  daughters 
of  the  fisherman ;  and  opposite  to  them  s&t 
their  eldest  brother,  Qahriel.  His  right  arm 
had  been  badly  wounded  in  a  recent  encounter 
at  the  national  game  of  the  Soul&f  a  sport 
resembling  our  English  football ;  but  played 
on  both  sides  in  such  savaee  earnest  hy  the 
people  of  Brittany  as  to  end  always  in  blood- 
shed, often  in  mutilation,  sometimes  even  in 
Idk  of  life»  On  the  same  bench  with  QatMiel 
sat  his  betrothed  wife  — *  a  girl  of  eighteen—- 
clothed  in  the  plain,  almost  inonastie  black 
and  white  costume  of  her  native  district.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  small  fanner  living  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  coast.  Between 
the  groups  formed  on  either  side  of'  the  .fire-- 
place, the  vacant  space  was  occupied  by  the 
ibot  of  a  trudcle  bed.  In  this  bed  lay  a  very 
old  man,  the  fi&ther  of  Francis  Sarzeau.  His 
haggard  face  was  covered  with  deep  wrinkles ', 
hislong  white  hair  flowed  over  the  coarse 
lump  of  sacking  which  served  him  for  a  pil** 
lew,  and  his  light  gray  eyes  wandered  inces- 
santly, with  a  strange  expression* of  terror  and 
suspicion,  firom  person  to  person,  and  fimm 
object  to  object,  in  all  parts  of  the  room. 
Every  time  when  the  wind  and  sea  whistled 
and  roared  at  their  londest,  he  muttered  to 
himself  and  tossed  his  hands  fretfully  on  his 
wretched  coverlid.  On  these  occasions^  his 
ejes  always  fixed  themselves  intently  on  a 
Uttto  delf  imag0  of  the  Viigio  placed,  in  a 


niche  over  the  fire-place.  Whenever  they 
saw  him  look  in  this  direction  Gabriel  and  the 
young  girl  shuddered  and  crossed  themselves; 
and  even  the  child  who  still  kept  awake 
imitated  their  example.  There  was  one  bond 
of  feeling  at  least  between  the  old  man  and 
his  grandchildren,  which  connected  his  age 
and  their  youth  unnaturally  and  closely  to- 
gether. This  feeling  was  reverence  for  the 
superstitions  which  had  been  handed  down  to 
them  by  their  ancestors  from  centuries  and  cen- 
turies back,  as  far  even  as  the  age  of  the  Druids. 
The  spirit- warnings  of  disaster  and  death, 
which  the  old  man  heard  in  the  wailing  of 
the  wind,  in  the  crashing  of  the  waves,  in  the 
dreary,  monotonous  rattling  of  the  casement, 
the  young  msin  and  his  afl^nced  wife  and  the 
little  child  who  cowered  by  the  fire-side, 
heard  to(v.  All  differences  in  sex,  in  tempera- 
ment, in  years,  Superstition  was  strong 
enough  to  strike  down  to  its  own  dread  level, 
in  the  fisherman's  cottage,  on  that  stormy 
ni^t. 

Besides  the  benches  by  the  fire-side  and  tho 
bed,  the  only  piece  of  furniture  in  the  room 
was  a  coarse  wooden  table,  with  a  loaf  of 
black  bread,  a  knife,  and  a  pitcher  of  cider 
pUoed  on  it.  Old  nets,  coils  of  rope,  tattered 
sails,  hung  about  the  walls  and  over  the 
wooden  partition  which  separated  the  room 
into  two  compartmentd.  Wisps  of  straw  and 
ears  of  barley  drooped  down  through  the 
rotten  rafters  ftnd  gaping  boards  that  made  the 
floor  of  the  granary  above. 

These  diwrent  objects  and  the  persons  in 
the  cottage,  who  composed  the  only  surviving 
members  of  the  fisnerman^s  family,  were 
strangely  and  wildhr  lit  up  by  the  blaee  of  the 
fire  and  by  the  still  brighter  glare  of  a  resin 
torch  stuck  into  a  block  of  wood  in  the  chim- 
ney comer.  The  red  and  yellow  light  played 
full  on  the  weird  face  of  the  old  man  as  he 
lay  opposite  to  it,  and  glanced  fitfully  on  the 
figures  of  Rose,  Gabriel,  and  the  two  chil- 
dren ;  the  great  gloomy  shadows  rose  and  fell, 
and  grew  and  lessened  in  bulk  about  the 
walls  like  visions  of  darkness,  animated  by  a 
supernatural  spectre-life  ;  while  the  dense 
obsourity  outside  spreading  before  the  curtain- 
less  window  seemed  as  a  wfdl  of  solid  dark- 
ness that  had  closed  in  forever  around  the 
fishennan^s  house.  The  night-scene  within 
the  cottage  was  almost  as  wiM  and  as  dreary 
to  look  upon  as  the  night-scene  without. 

For  a  long  time  the  diflbrent  persons  in  the 
room  sat  together  without  speaking,  even  with- 
out looking  at  ^aoh  other.  At  last,  the  girl 
turned  and  whirred  something  into  Gabriel^ 
ear. 

"  Rose,  what  were  you  saying  to  Gabriel?^' 
asked  the  child  opposite^  seizing  the  fiat 
opportunity  of  breaking  the  desolate  silence  — 
doubW-  desolate  at  her  age  ^  which  was  pre- 
served by  qU  avottnd  her^ 
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<<  I  was  telling  him,"  answered  Rose  sim- 
ply, *<  that  it  was  time  to  change  the  bandages 
on  his  arm ;  and  I  also  said  to  him,  what  I 
have  often  said  before,  that  he  most  never 
play  at  that  terrible  game  of  the  SotUe 
again. 

The  old  man  had  been  looking  intently  at 
Rose  and  bis  grandchild  as  they  spoke.  His 
harsh,  hollow  voice  mingled  with  the  last  soft 
tones  of  the  young  girl,  repeating  over 
and  over  again  the  same  terrible  words  :• 
**  Drowned !  drowned !  Son  and  grandson^ 
both  drowned  !  both  drowned  !*' 

«  Hush !  Grandfather,"  said  Gabriel,  <<  we 
must  not  lose  all  hope  for  them  vet.  God  and 
the  Blessed  Viigin  protect  them  y '  He  looked 
at  the  little  deu  ima^,  and  crossed  himself; 
the  others  imitated  him,  except  the  old  man. 
He  still  tossed  his  hands  over  the  coverlid, 
and  still  repeated  **  Drowned  !  drowned !" 

*^  Oh,  that  accursed  SouleT*  groaned  the 
voung  man.  ''  But  for  this  wound  I  should 
nave  been  with  my  father.  The  poor  boy*s 
life  might  at  least  have  been  saved  ;  for  we 
should  then  have  left  him  here." 

<'  Silence  !"  exclaimed  the  harsh  voice  from 
the  bed.  "  The  wall  of  dying  men  rises 
louder  than  the  loud  sea ;  the  devil's  psalm- 
singing  roars  higher  than  the  roaring  wind  ! 
Be  silent,  and  listen !  Francois  drowned ! 
Pierre  drowned!    Hark!  Hark!" 

A  terrific  blast  of  wind  burst  over  the 
house,  as  he  spoke,  shaking  it  to  its  centre, 
overpowering  all  other  sounds,  even  to  the 
deafen inz  crash  of  the  waves.  The  slumber- 
ing child  awoke,  and  uttered  a  scream  of 
fear.  Rose,  who  had  been  kneeling  before 
her  lover,  binding  the  firesh  bandages  on  his 
wounded  arm,  paused  in  her  occupation, 
trembling  from  head  to  foot.  Gabriel  looked 
towards  the  window ;  his  experience  told  him 
what  must  be  the  hurricane  fury  of  that  blast 
of  wind  out  at  sea,  and  he  sighed  bitterlv  as 
he  murmured  to  himself,  "  God  help  them 
both  —  man's  help  will  be  as  nothing  to 
them  now!" 

'*  Gabriel !"  cried  the  voice  from  the  bed 
in  altered  tones  —  very  &int  and  trembling. 

He  did  not  hear,  or  did  not  attend  to  the 
old  man.  He  was  trying  to  soothe  and  en- 
courage the  trembling  girl  at  his  feet. 
**  Don't  be  frightened,  love,"  he  said,  kiss- 
ing her  verv  gently  and  tenderly  on  the  fore- 
h^.  '*  You  are  as  safe  here  as  anywhere. 
Was  I  not  right  in  saving  that  it  would  be 
madness  to  attempt  taxing  vou  back  to  the 
fiirm-house  this  evening?  xou  can  sleep  in 
that  room.  Rose,  when  you  are  tired — you 
can  sleep  with  the  two  girls." 

"  Gabriel!  brother  G&briel!"  cried  one  of 
the  children.     <'  0  !  look  at  grandfather !" 

Gkibriel  ran  to  the  bedside.  The  old  man 
had  raised  himself  into  a  sitting  position ;  his 
eyes  were  dilated,  his  whole  W)o  was  rigid 


with  terror,  his  hands  were  stretched  out  con- 
vulsively towards  his  grandson.  *'  The  White 
Women  !"  he  screamed.  *^*  The  White  Wo- 
men !  the  grave-diggers  of  the  drowned  are 
out  on  the  sea!"  The  children,  with  ones 
of  terror,  flung  themselves  into  Rose's  arms ; 
even  Gabriel  uttered  an  exclamation  of  hor- 
ror, and  started  back  from  the  bedside.  Still 
the  old  man  reiterated,  '*  The  White  Women ! 
The  White  Women!  Open  the  door,  Ga- 
briel !  look  out  westward,  where  the  ebb  tide 
has  left  the  sand  dry.  You  'U  see  them  bright 
as  lightning  in  the  darkness,  mighty  as  the 
angels  in  stature,  sweeping  like  the  wind  over 
the  sea,  in  their  long  white  garments,  with 
their  white  hair  trailing  far  uehind  them ! 
Open  the  door,  Gabriel !  You  '11  see  them 
stop  and  hover  over  the  place  where  your 
fatner  and  your  brother  have  been  drowned ; 
you  *11  see  them  come  on  till  they  reach  the 
sand ;  you  '11  see  them  dig  in  it  with  their 
naked  feet,  and  beckon  awiullv  to  the  raging 
sea  to  give  up  its  dead.  Open  the  £x>r, 
Gabriel  —  or,  though  it  should  oe  the  death  of 
me,  I  will  get  up  and  open  it  myself!" 

Gabriel's  fiioe  whitened  even  to  his  lips, 
but  he  made  a  sign  that  he  would  obey.  It 
required  the  exertion  of  his  whole  strength  to 
keep  the  door  open  against  the  wind,  while  be 
looked  out. 

'*Do  you  see  them,  grandson  GatmeU 
Speak  the  truth,  and  tell  me  if  you  see  them,' ' 
cried  the  old  man. 

'*  I  see  nothing  bat  darkness — pitch  dark- 
ness," answered  Gabriel,  letting  the  door  close 
again. 

*<Ah!  woe!  vroe !"  groaned  his  grand- 
father, sinking  back  exhausted  on  the  pillow. 
*  *  Darkness  to  you ;  but  bright  as  lightning  to  the 
eyes  that  are  allowed  to  see  them.  Drowned ! 
drowned  !  Pray  for  their  souls,  Gabriel  —  I 
see  the  White  Women  even  where  I  lie,  tM 
dare  not  pray  for  them.  Son  and  grandson 
drowned !  both  drowned !" 

The  young  man  wen  t  back  to  Rose  and  the 
children.  * '  Grandfather  is  very  ill  to-night, ' ' 
he  whispered.  '*  You  had  better  all  go  into 
the  bedroom,  and  leave  me  alone  to  watch  by 
him." 

They  roee^  as  he  spoke,  crossed  themselves 
before  the  image  oi  the  Virgin,  kissed  him 
one  by  one,  and,  without  uttering  a  word, 
softly  entered  the  little  room  on  the  other 
side  of  the  partition.  Gabriel  looked  at  hi« 
grand&ther,  and,  saw  that  he  lay  quiet  now, 
with  his  eyes  closed  as  if  he  were  already 
dropping  asleep.  The  young  man  then 
heaped  some  fresh  logs  on  the  fire,  and  sat 
down  by  it  to  watch  till  morning.  Very 
dreary  was  the  moaning  of  the  night-storm ; 
but  it  vras  not  more  dreary  than  the  thoughts 
which  now  occupied  him  in  his  solitude  -^ 
thoughts  darkened  and  distorted  by  the  terri- 
ble superstitionB  of  his  ooontry  and  his  raoe. 
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Ever  since  tbe  period  of  bis  mother^s  death  he 
had  been  oppressed  by  the  conviction  that 
some  curse  nung  over  the  family.  At  first 
they  had  been  prosperous,  they  had  got 
monev,  a  little  legacy  had  been  left  them. 
But  this  good  fortune  had  availed  only  for  a 
time  ;  disaster  on  disaster  strangely  and  sud- 
denly succeeded.  Losses,  misfortunes,  pov- 
erty, want  itself  had  overwhelmed  them ;  his 
father's  temper  had  become  so  soured,  that  the 
oldest  friends  of  Frangois  Sarzeau  declared  he 
was  changed  beyond  recognition.  And  now, 
all  this  past  misfortune  —  tbe  steady,  wither- 
ing, household  blight  of  many  years  —  had 
ended  in  the  last  worst  misery  of  all — in 
death.  The  fate  of  his  father  and  his  brother 
admitted  no  longer  of  a  doubt  —  he  knew  it,  as 
he  listened  to  the  storm,  as  he  reflected  on  his 
grandfather's  words,  as  he  called  to  mind  bis 
own  experience  of  the  perils  of  the  sea.  And 
this  double  bereavement  had  fallen  on  him  just 
as  the  time  was  approaching  for  his  marriage 
with  Rose ;  just  when  misfortune  was  most 
ominous  of  evil,  just  when  it  was  hardest  to 
bear !  Forebodings  which  he  dared  not  realize 
began  now  to  mingle  with  the  bitterness  of  his 
grief,  whenever  his  thoughts  wandered  from 
the  present  to  the  future ;  and  as  he  sat  by  the 
lonely  fireside,  murmuring  from  time  to  time 
the  cnurch  prayer  for  the  repose  of  the  dead, 
he  almost  involuntarily  mingled  with  it 
another  prayer,  expressed  only  in  his  own 
simple  words,  for  the  safety  of  the  living  —  for 
the  young  girl  whose  love  was  his  sole  earthly 
treasure ;  for  the  motherless  children  who 
must  now  look  for  protection  to  him  alone. 

He  bad  sat  by  the  hearth  a  long,  long  time, 
absorbed  in  his  thoughts,  not  once  lookins 
round  towards  the  bed,  when  he  was  startled 
by  hearing  the  sound  of  his  grandfiither's 
voice  once  more.  '*  Gabriel,"  whispered  tbe 
old  man,  trembling  and  shrinking  as  ho  spoke. 
•'  Gabriel,  do  you  hear  a  dripping  of  water  — 
—  now  slow,  now  quick  again — on  the  floor 
at  the  foot  of  my  bed?" 

**  I  hear  nothing,  grandfather,  but  the  crack- 
ling of  the  fire,  and  the  roaring  of  the  storm 
outside." 

"  Drip,  drip,  drip  !  Faster  and  faster ; 
plainer  and  plainer.  Take  the  torch ,  Gabriel ; 
look  down  on  the  floor — look  with  all  your 
•yes.  Is  the  place  wet  there  1  Is  it  God's  rain 
that  is  dropping  through  the  roof?" 

Gabriel  took  the  torch  with  trembling 
fingers,  and  knelt  down  on  the  floor  to  examine 
it  closely.  He  started  back  from  the  place, 
as  he  saw  that  it  was  quite  dry  ^  the  torch 
dr«)pped  upon  the  hearth  —  he  fell  on  bis  knees 
before  the  statue  of  the  Yir^n  and  hid  his 
face. 

*'  Is  the  floor  wet?  Answer  me,  I  command 
you! — Is  the  floor  wet?"  —  asked  the  old 
man  quickly  and  breathlessly.  Gabriel  rose, 
went  back  to  the  bedside,  and  whispered  to 


him  that  no  drop  of  rain  had  fallen  inside  the 
cottage.  As  he  spoke  the  words,  he  saw  a 
change  pass  over  his  grandfather's  face  —  the 
sharp  features  seemed  to  wither  up  on  a  sud- 
den ;  the  eager  expression  to  grow  vacant 
and  death-like  in  an  instant.  The  voice  too 
altered ;  it  was  harsh  and  Querulous  no  more  ; 
its  tones  became  strangely  soft,  slow,  and 
solemn,  when  the  old  man  spoke  again. 

<'  I  hear  it  still,"  he  said,  *'  drip  !  drip ! 
faster  and  nlainer  than  ever.  That  ghosUy 
dropping  ot  water  is  the  lost  and  the  surest  of 
the  mtalsigns  which  have  told  of  your  father's 
and  your  orother's  deaths  to-night,  and  I 
know  from  the  place  where  I  hear  it  —  the 
foot  of  the  bed  I  lie  on  —  that  it  is  a  warning 
to  me  of  my  own  approaching  end.  I  am 
called  where  my  son  and  my  grandson  have 
^one  before  me  ;  my  weary  time  in  this  world 
18  over  at  last.  Don't  let  Rose  and  the  chil- 
dren come  in  here,  if  they  should  awake  — 
they  are  too  young  to  look  at  death." 

uabriers  blood  curdled  when  he  heard  these 
words  —  when  he  touched  his  grandfathers 
hand,  and  felt  the  chill  that  it  struck  to  his 
own  —  when  be  listened  to  the  raging  wind, 
and  knew  that  all  help  was  miles  and  miles 
away  from  the  cottage.  Still,  in  spite  of  the 
storm,  the  darkness,  and  the  distance,  he 
thought  not  for  a  moment  of  neglecting  the 
duty  that  bad  been  taught  him  from  his  child- 
hood —  the  duty  of  summoning  the  priest  to 
the  bedside  of  the  dying.    *  *  I  mus  t  call  Rose , ' ' 


"  The  priest,  grandfather  —  your  confes- 
sion — " 

'*  It  must  be  made  to  you.  In  this  darkness 
and  this  hurricane  no  man  can  keep  the  path 
across  the  heath.  Gabriel !  I  am  dying  —  I 
should  be  dead  before  you  got  back.  Gabriel ! 
for  the  love  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  stop  here 
with  me  till  I  die  -^  ray  time  is  short  —  1  have 
a  terrible  secret  that  I  must  tell  to  somebody 
before  I  draw  my  last  breath !  Your  ear  to  my 
mouth  ! —  quick !  quick ! ' ' 

As  he  spoke  the  last  words,  a  slight  noise 
was  audible  on  the  other  side  of  the  partition, 
the  door  half  opened  !  and  Rose  appeared  at  it, 
looking  afiightedly  into  the  room.  The  vigi- 
lant eyes  of  the  old  man  —  suspicious  even  m 
death  — caught  sight  of  her  directly.  '*  Go 
back !"  he  exclaimed  faintly,  before  she  could 
utter  a  word,  **go  back  —  push  her  back, 
Gabriel,  and  nail  down  the  latch  in  the  door, 
if  she  won't  shut  it  of  herself!" 

''  Dear  Rose  !  go  in  again,"  implored  Ga- 
briel. '^  Go  in  and  keep  the  children  from 
disturbing  us.  You  will  only  make  him  worse 
— ^you  can  be  of  no  use  here !" 

She  obeyed  without  speaking,  and  shut  the 
door  again.  While  the  old  man  clutched  him 
by  the  arm,  and  repeated,  **  Quick  I  quick  f 
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—  your  ear  close  to  my  mouth,"  Gabriel  heard 
her  say  to  the  childreD  (who  were  both  awake), 
**  Let  OS  pray  for  grandfather."  And,  as  he 
knelt  down  by  the  bedside,  there  stole  on  his 
car  the  sweet,  childish  tones  of  his  little  sisters, 
and  the  soft,  subdued  voice  of  the  young  eirl, 
who  was  teaching  them  the  prayer,  mingling 
divinely  with  the  solemn  wailing  of  wind  and 
sea,  rising  in  a  still  and  awful  purity  over  the 
hoarse,  gasping  whispers  of  the  dying  man. 

*'  I  took  an  oath  not  to  tell  it,  Gabriel  — 
lean  down  closer !  I  *m  weak,  az^d  they  must  n*t 
hear  a  word  in  that  room  —  I  took  an  oath 
not  to  tell  it ;  but  death  is  a  warrant  to  all 
men  for  breaking  such  an  oath  as  that.  Listen  *, 
don't  lose  a  word  I  'm  saying !  Don't  look  away 
into  the  room:  the  stain  of  blood-guilt  has 
defiled  it  forever  !— Ilush !  Hush!  Hush! 
Let  me  speak.  Now  your  father  *8  dead,  I 
can't  carry  the  horrid  secret  with  me  into  the 
grave.  Just  remember,  Gabriel  —  try  if  you 
can't  remember  the  time  before  I  was  bed- 
ridden—  ton  years  ago  and  more  —  it  was 
about  six  weeks,  you  know,  before  your 
mother's  death  ;  you  can  remember  it  by  that. 
You  and  all  the  children  were  in  that  room 
with  your  mother;  you  were  all  asleep,  I 
think ;  it  was  night,  not  very  late  —  only  nine 
o*clock.  Your  father  and  1  were  standing  at 
the  door,  looking  out  at  the  heath  in  the 
moonlight.  lie  was  so  poor  at  that  time,  he 
had  been  obliged  to  sell  his  own  boat,  and 
none  of  the  neighbors  would  take  him  out 
fishing  with  them  —  your  father  was  a't  liked 
by  any  of  the  neighbors.  Well ;  we  saw  a 
stranger  coming  towards  us;  a  very  young 
man,  with  a  knapsack  on  his  back.  Uo  looked 
like  a  gentleman,  though  be  was  but  poorly 
dressed,  lie  came  up,  and  told  us  be  was 
dead  tired,  and  did  n't  think  he  could  reach 
the  town  that  ni^ht,  and  asjced  if  we  would 
give  him  shelter  till  morning.  And  your  &ther 
said  yes,  if  he  would  make  no  noise,  because 
the  wife  was  ill  and  the  children  were  asleep. 
So  he  said  all  he  wanted  was  to  go  to  sleep 
himself  before  the  fire.  We  had  nothing  to 
ffive  him  but  black  bread.  lie  had  better 
food  with  him  than  that,  and  undid  his  knap- 
sack to  get  at  it  —  and  —  and  —  Gabriel !  I  'm 
sinking  —  drink  !  something  to  drink  —  I  'm 
parched  with  thirst!" 

Silent  and  deadly  pale,  Gabriel  poured  some 
of  the  cider  from  the  piteher  on  the  table  into  a 
drinking  cup,  and  gave  it  to  the  old  man.  Slight 
as  the  stimulant  was,  its  effect  on  him  was  al- 
most instantaneous .  His  dull  eyes  bri^h  tened 
a  little,  and  he  went  on  in  the  same  whispering 
tones  as  before. 

*<  He  pulled  the  food  out  of  his  knapsack 
rather  in  a  hurry,  so  that  some  of  the  other 
small  things  in  it  fell  on  the  floor.  Among 
these  was  a  pocket-book,  which  your  father 
picked  up  ana  gave  him  back ;  and  he  put  it 
in  hir  coat-pocket  —  there  was  a  tear  in  one 


of  the  sides  of  the  book,  and  through  the  hole 
some  bank-notes  bulged  out.  I  saw  them, 
and  so  did  your  father  (don't  move  away, 
Gabriel ;  keep  close,  there  's  nothing  in  me  to 
shrink  from).  Well,  he  shared  his  food,  like 
an  honest  fellow,  with  us  ;  and  then  put  hie 
hand  in  his  pocket,  and  gave  me  four  or  five 
livres,  and  then  lay  down  before  the  fire  to  go 
to  sleep.  As  he  shut  his  eyes,  your  father 
looked  at  me  in  a  way  I  did  n't  like.  He'd 
been  behaving  very  bitterly  and  desperately 
towards  us  for  some  time  past ;  being  soured 
about  poverty,  and  your  mother's  illness,  and 
the  constant  crying  out  of  you  children  for 
more  to  eat.  So,  when  he  told  me  to  go  and 
buy  some  wood,  some  bread,  and  some  wine 
with  the  money  I  had  got,  I  did  n't  like,  some- 
how, to  leave  him  alone  with  the  stranger ; 
and  so  made  excuses,  saving  (which  was  true) 
that  it  was  too  late  to  buy  things  in  the  vil- 
lage that  night.  '  But  he  told  me  in  a  rage 
to  go  and  do  as  he  bid  me,  and  knock  the 
people  up  if  the  shop  was  shut.  So  I  went 
out,  being  dreadfully  afraid  of  your  father  — 
as  indeed  we  all  were  at  that  time  —  but  I 
could  n't  make  up  my  mind  to  ^o  far  from  the 
house  ;  I  was  afraid  of  something  happening, 
though  I  didn't  dare  to  think  what,  i  don't 
know  how  it  was ;  but  I  stole  back  in  about 
ton  minutes  on  tip-toe,  to  the  cottage ;  and 
looked  in  at  the  window ;  and  saw  —  0 !  God 
forgive  him !  0,  God  forgive  me  ! —  I  saw 
— 1  — more  to  drink,  Gabriel !  I  can't  speak 
again  — more  to  drink!" 

The  voices  in  the  next  rootti-  had  ceased ; 
but  in  the  minute  of  silence  which  now  en- 
sued, Gabriel  heard  his  sisters  kissing  Rose, 
and  wishing  her  good-night.  They  were  all 
three  trying  to  go  to  sleep  again. 

**  Gabriel,  pray  yourself,  and  teach  you^ 
children  after  you  to  pray,  that  your  father 
may  find  forgiveness  wnere  he  is  now  gone. 
I  saw  him,  plainly  as  I  now  see  you,  kneeling 
with  his  knife  in  one  hand  over  the  sleeping 
man.  He  was  taking  the  little  book  with  the 
notes  in  it  out  of  the  stranger's  pocket.  He 
got  the  book  into  his  possession,  and  held  it 
quite  still  in  his  band  for  an  instant,  think* 
ing.  I  believe  —  0,  no !  no !  —  I  'm  sure, 
he  was  repenting ;  I  am  sure  he  was  going  to 
put  the  book  back;  but  just  at  that  moment 
the  stranger  moved,  and  raised  one  of  his  arms, 
as  if  he  was  waking  up.  Then,  the  tempta- 
tion of  the  devil  grew  too  strong  for  your 
father  —  I  saw  him  lift  the  hand  with  the 
knife  in  it — but  saw  nothing  more.  I  could  n't 
look  in  at  the  window  —  I  could  n('t  move 
away  —  I  could  n't  cry  out ;  I  stood  with  my 
back  turned  towards  the  house,  shivering  all 
oyer,  though  it  was  a  warm  summer-time, 
and  hearing  no  cries,  no  noises  at  all,  from 
the  room  behind  me.  I  was  too  frightened 
to  know  bow  long  it  was  before  the  opening 
of  the  cottage  door  made  me  turn  round ; 
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but  when  I  did,l  saw  your  fiither  Btanding 
before  me  in  the  yellow  moonlight,  carrying 
in  his  arms  the  bleeding  body  of  the  poor  lad 
who  had  shared  his  food  with  us,  and  slept 
on  our  hearth.  Hush  !  husli !  DonH  groan 
and  sob  in  that  way !  Stifle  it  with  the  bed- 
clothes. Hush !  you  '11  wake  them  in  the 
next  room!" 

**  Gabriel— Gabriel  !"  exclaimed  a  voice 
from  behind  the  partition.  **  What  has  hap- 
pened ?  Gabriel !  let  me  come  out  and  be 
with  you!" 

•*  No !  no  !"  cried  the  old  man,  collecting 
the  last  remains  of  his  strength  in  the  attempt 
to  speak  above  the  wind,  which  was  iust  then 
howling  at  the  loudest.  '*Stay  where  you 
are  —  oonH  speak  —  don't  come  out,  I  com- 
mand you !  GabriePV  (his  voice  dropped  to 
a  faint  whisper),  **  raise  me  up  in  bed — you 
must  hear  the  whole  of  it,  now  —  raise  me  ; 
I  'm  choking  so  that  I  can  hardly  speak. 
Keep  close  and  listen  —  I  can't  say  much 
more.  Where  was  I?  —  Ah,  your  father! 
He  threatened  to  kill  me  if  I  did  n't  swear  to 
keep  it  secret ;  and  ip  terror  of  my  life  I 
swore.  He  made  me  help  bim  cony  the 
body —  we  took  it  all  across  the  heath  —  0  ! 
horrible,  horrible,  under  the  bright  moon  — 
(lift  me  higher,  Gabriel).  You  know  the 
great  stones  yonder,  set  up  by  the  heathens  ; 
you  know  the  hollow  place  under  the  stones 
they  call  *The  Merchant's  Table'  —  we  had 
plenty  of  room  to  lay  him  in  that,  and  hide 
him  so ;  and  then  we  ran  back  to  the  cottage. 
I  never  dared  go  near  the  place  afterwards ; 
no,  nor  your  father  either !  (Higher,  Ga- 
briel! I'm  choking  again.)  We  burnt  the 
pocket-book  and  the  knapsack —  never  knew 
nis  name  —  we  kept  the  money  to  spend. 
(You  're  not  lifting  me !  you  're  not  listening 
close  enough  !)  Your  father  said  it  was  a 
legacy,  when  you  and  your  mother  asked  about 
the  money.     (You  hurt  me,  you  shake  me  to 

fieces,  Gabriel,  when  you  sob  like  that.) 
t  brought  a  curse  on  us,  the  money;  the 
curse  has  drowned  your  father  and  your 
brother ;  the  curse  is  killing  me  ;  but  I  've 
confessed  —  tell  the  priest  I  confessed  before 
I  died.  Stop  her ;  stop  Rose !  I  hear  her 
getting  up.  Take  his  bones  away  from  The 
Sferchant  s  Table,  and  bury  them  for  the  love 
of  God! — and  tell  the  priest — (lift  me 
higher  :  lift  me  till  I  'm  on  my  knees)  —  if 
your  father  was  alive,  he  'd  murder  me  —  but 
tell  the  priest  —  because  of  my  guilty  soul  — 
to  pray  —  and  remember  The  Merchant's 
Table  —  to  bury,  and  to  pray  —  to  pray  always 

for " 

A^  long  as  Rose  heard  faintly  the  whisper- 
ing of  the  old  man  —  though  no  word  that  he 
said  reached  her  ear  —  she  shrank  from  open- 
ing the  door  in  the  partition.  But,  when  the 
whispering  sounds  —  which  terrified  her  she 
knew  not  how  or  why  —  first  faltered,  then 
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ceased  altogether ;  when  she  heard  the  sobs 
that  followed  them ';  and  when  her  heart  told 
her  who  was  weeping  in  the  next  room  — 
then,  she  began  to  be  influenced  by  a  new 
feeling  which  was  stronger  than  the  strongest 
fear,  and  she  opened  the  door  without  hesitat- 
ing—  almost  withoat  trembling. 

The  coverlid  was  drawn  up  over  the  old 
roan ;  Gabriel  was  kneeling  by  the  bedside, 
with  hid  face  hidden.  When  she  spoke  to 
him,  he  neither  answered  nor  looked  at  her. 
After  a  while,  the  sobs  that  shook  him  ceased  ; 
but  still  he  never  moved  —  except  once  when 
she  touched  him,  and  then  he  shuddered  — 
shuddered  under  her  hand  !  She  called  in  his 
little  sisters,  and  they  spoke  to  him,  and  still 
he  uttered  no  word  in  reply.  They  wept. 
One  by  one,  often  and  often,  they  entreated 
him  with  loving  words;  but  the  stupor  of 
erief  which  held  him  speechless  and  motion- 
less was  beyond  the  power  of  human  tears, 
stronger  even  than  the  strength  of  human 
love. 

It  was  near  daybreak,  and  the  storm  was 
lulling  —  but  still  no  change  occurred  at  ^ the 
bedside.  Once  or  twice,  as  Rose  knelt  near 
Gabriel,  still  vainly  endeavoring  to  arouse 
him  to  a  sense  of  her  presence,  she  thought 
she  heard  the  old  man  breathing  feebly,  and 
stretched  out  her  hand  towards  the  coverlid  ; 
but  she  could  not  summon  courage  to  touch 
him  or  to  look  at  him.  This,  was  the  first 
time  she  had  ever  been  present  at  a  death- 
bed ;  the  stillness  in  the  room,  the  stupor  of 
despair  that  had  seized  Gabriel,  so  horrified 
her,  that  she  was  almost  as  helpless  as  the 
two  children  by  her  side.  It  was  not  till  the 
dawn  looked  in  at  the  cottage  window  —  so 
coldly,  so  drearily,  and  yet  so  reassuringly — > 
that  she  began  to  recover  her  self-possession 
at  all.  Then  she  knew  that  her  best  resource 
would  be  to  summon  assistance  immediately 
from  the  nearest  house.  While  she  was  try- 
ing to  persuade  the  two  children  to  remain 
alone  in  the  cottage  with  Gabriel,  during  her 
temporary  absence,  she  was  startled  by  the 
sound  of  footsteps  outside  the  door.  It 
opened,  and  a  man  appeared  on  the  threshold, 
standing  still  there  for  a  moment  in  the  dim 
uncertain  light.  She  looked  closer  —  looked 
intently  at  him. .  It  was  Frangois  Sarzeau 
himself! 

He  was  dripping  with  wet ;  but  his  face  — 
always  pale  and  inflexible  —  seemed  to  be  but 
little  altered  in  expression  by  the  perils  through 
which  he  must  have  passed  during  the  night. 
Young  Pierre  lay  almost  insensible  m  his  arms. 
In  the  astonishment  and  fright  of  the  first  mo- 
ment, Rose  screamed  as  she  recognized  him. 

**  There  !  there  !  there  !"  he  said,  peevishly, 
advancing  straight  to  the  hearth  with  his 
burden,  **  don't  make  a  noise.  You  never 
expected  to  see  us  alive  again,  I  dare  say. 
We  gave  ourselves  up  as  lost,  and  only  escaped 
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ajlerall  by  a  miracle."  He  laid  the  boy 
down  where  he  could  get  the  full  warmth  of 
the  fire;  and  then,  turning  round,  took  a 
wickerKSovered  bottle  from  hie  pocket,  and 

said,  **  If  it  had  n't  been  for  the  brandy  I " 

He  stopped  suddenly  —  started^— put  down 
the  bottle  on  the  bench  near  him  —  and  ad- 
yanced  quickly  to  the  bedside. 

Rose  looked  after  him  as  he  went ;  and  saw 
Gabriel,  who  had  risen  when  the  door  was 
opened,  moving  back  from  the  bed  as  Francois 
approached.  The  young  man's  face  seemed 
to  nave  been  suddenly  struck  to  stone  —  its 
blank  ghastly  whiteness  was  awful  to  look  at. 
He  moved  slowly  backward  and  backward 
till  he  came  to  the  cottage  wall  —  then  stood 
quite  still,  staring  on  his  father  with  wild, 
yacant  eyes,  moving  his  hands  to  and  fro  be- 
fore him,  muttering ;  but  never  pronouncing 
one  audible  word. 

Francois  did  not  appear  to  notice  his  son ; 
he  had  the  coyerlid  of  the  bed  in  his  hand. 
**  Anything  the  matter  here  1"  he  asked,  as 
he  drew  it  down. 

Still  Gabriel  could  not  speak.  Rose  saw  it, 
and  answered  for  him.  ^'Gabriel  is  afraid 
that  his  poor  nandfather  is  dead,"  she  whis- 
pered nervous^. 

"Dead!"  There  was  no  sorrow  in  the 
tone,  as  he  echoed  the  word.  '*  Was  he  very 
bad  in  the  night  before  his  death  happened  ? 
Did  he  wander  in  his  mind?  He  has  been 
rather  light-headed  lately." 

*'  He  was  very  restless,  and  spoke  of  the 
ghostly  warnings  that  we  all  know  of:  he 
said  he  saw  and  heard  many  things  which 
told  him  from  the  other  world  that  you  and 

Pierre Gabriel ! "  she  screamed,  suddenly 

interrupting  herself.  '*  Look  at  him  !  Look 
at  his  Moe !    Your  grand&ther  is  not  dead !" 

At  that  moment,  Francois  was  raising  his 
father's  head  to  look  closely  at  him.  A  faint 
spasm  had  indeed  passed  over  the  deathly 
&oe;  the  lips  quivered,  the  jaw  dropped. 
Francois  shuddered  as  he  looked,  and  moved 
away  hastily  from  the  bed.  At  the  same  in- 
stant Gabriel  started  from  the  wall ;  his  ez- 
Sression  altered,  his  pale  cheeks  flushed  sud- 
enly,  as  he  snatched  up  the  wicker-cased 
bottle,  and  poured  all  the  little  brandy  that 
was  left  in  it  down  his  ^ndfiither's  throat. 
The  effect  was  nearly  instantaneous;  the 
sinking  vital  forces  rallied  desperately.  The 
old  man's  eyes  opened  again,  wandered  round 
the  room,  then  fixed  themselves  intently  on 
Francois,  as  he  stood  near  the  fire.  Trying 
and  terrible  as  his  position  was  at  that  mo- 
ment, Gabriel  still  retained  sel^possession 
enough  to  whisper  a  few  words  in  Rose's  ear. 
^<  Go  back  again  into  the  bedroom,  and  take 
the  children  with  you,"  he  said.  '*  We  may 
have  something  to  speak  aboilt  which  you 
bad  better  not  near." 


bling  all  over,"  said  Francois.  "If  be  is 
dyin^  at  all,  he  is  'dying  of  cold :  help  me  to 
lift  him,  bed  and  all,  to  the  hearth." 

**  No,  no !  don't  let  him  touch  me !"  gasped 
the  old  man.  *<  Don't  let  him  look  at  me  in 
that  way !  Don't  let  him  come  near  me,  Ga- 
briel !    Is  it  his  ghost?  or  is  it  himself?" 

As  Gabriel  answered,  he  heard  a  knocking 
at  the  door.  His  father  opened  it ;  and  dis- 
closed to  view  some  people  nom  the  neighbor- 
ing fishing  village,  who  had  come  —  more  out 
of  curiosity  than  sjrmpathy  —  to  inquire 
whether  Fian^ois  and  the  l)oy,  Pierre,  had 
survived  the  niiht.  Without  askine  any  one 
to  enter,  the  fisherman  surlily  and  shortly  an- 
swered the  various  questions  addressed  to 
him,  standing  in  his  own  doorway.  While 
he  was  thus  engaged,  Gabriel  heard  his  grand- 
father muttering  vacantly  to  himself —  **  Last 
night  —  how  about  last  night,  grandson? 
What  was  I  talking  about  last  nieht  ?  Did  I 
say  your  fiither  was  drowned?  Very  foolish 
to  say  he  was  drowned,  and  then  see  him 
come  back  alive  again  ?      But  it  was  n't  that 

—  I  'm  so  weak  in  my  iiead,  I  can 't  remem- 
ber !  What  was  it,  Gabriel  ?  Something  too 
horrible  to  speak  of?  Is  that  what  you  're 
whispering  and  trembling  about?  I  said 
nothing  horrible.  A  crime  ?  Bloodshed  ?  I 
know  nothing  of  any  crime  or  bloodshed  here 
— I  must  have  been  frightened  out  of  my  wits 
to  talk  in  that  way  !  The  Merchant's  Table  ? 
Only  a  big  heap  of  old  stones !  What  with 
the  storm,  and  thinking  I  was  going  to  die, 
and  being  afraid  about  your  father,  I  must 
have  been  lieht-headed.  Don't  give  another 
thought  to  that  nonsense,  Gabriel !  I  'm  bet- 
ter now.  We  shall  all  live  to  laugh  at  poor 
grandfather  for  talking  nonsense  aSout  crime 
and  bloodshed  in  his  sleep.  Ah !  poor  old 
man  —  last  night  —  light-headed  —  fancies 
and  nonsense  of  an  old  man  —  why  don't  you 
laugh  at  it  ?    I  'm  laughing  —  so  light-headed 

—  so  light— !" 

He  stopped  suddenly.  A  low  cry,  partly 
of  terror  and  partly  of  pain,  escaped  him ; 
the  look  of  pining  anxiety  and  imbecile 
cunning  which  had  distorted  his  face  while 
he  had  been  speaking,  faded  from  it  forever. 
He  shivered  a  little  —  breathed  heavily  once 
or  twice  —  then  became  quite  still.  llad  he 
died  vrith  a  falsehood  on  his  lips? 

Gabriel  looked  round,  and  saw  that  the  oot- 
tage-door  was  closed,  and  that  his  father  was 
standing  against  it.  How  long  he  had  occu- 
pied that  position,  how  many  m  the  old  man's 
last  words  he  had  heard,  it  was  impossible  to 
oomecture,  but  there  was  a  lowering  suspicion 
in  his  harsh  face  as  he  now  looked  away  from 
the  corpse  to  his  son,  which  made  Gabriel 
shudder ;  and  the  first  question  that  he  asked, 
once  more  approaching  the  bedside,  was  ex- 
pressed in  tones  which,  quiet  as  they  were, 
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year  grandfather  talk'  about  last  night?"  he 
asked.  * 

Gabriel  did  not  answer.  All  that  be  had 
heard,  all  that  he  had  seen,  all  the  misery  and 
horror  that  might  yet  be  to  come,  had  stunned 
his  mind.  The  unspeakable  dangers  of  hie  pres- 
ent position  were  too  tremendous  to  be  real- 
ized. He  could  only  feel  vaguely  as  yet  in 
the  weary  torpor  that  opi^essed  his  heart ; 
while  in  every  other  direction  the  use  of  his 
faculties,  physical  and  mental,  seemed  to  have 
suddenly  and  totally  abandoned  him. 

'*  Is  your  tongue  wounded,  son  Qabriel,  as 
well  as  your  arm !"  his  father  went  on,  with  a 
bitter  laugh.  *^  I  come  back  to  you,  saved  by 
a  miracle ;  and  you  never  speak  to  me.  Would 
you  rather  I  had  died  than  the  old  man  there  1 
He  can't  hear  you  now  —  why  shouldn't  vou 
tell  me  what  nonsense  he  was  talking  last 
nishtl  —  You  won't?  I  say  jou  slwll!" 
(ne  crossed  the  room  and  put  his  back  to  the 
door.)  '*  Before  either  of  us  leave  this  place, 
you  shall  confess  it !  You  know  that  my  duty 
to  the  Church  bids  me  go  at  onoe,  and  tell  the 
priest,  of  your  grandfather's  death.  If  I  leave 
that  duty  unfulfilled,  remember  it  is  through 
your  fault !  You  keep  me  here — for  here  I 
stop  till  I  am  obeyed.  Do  you  hear  that,  idiot  ? 
Speak !  Speak  instantly,  or  you  shall  repent 
it  to  the  day  of  your  death !  I  ask  again  — 
what  did  your  grandfather  say  to  you  wheb 
he  was  wandering  in  his  mind,  last  night?" 

"He  spoke  of  a  crime,  oommittd  by 
another,  and  ^iltilykept  secret  by  him," 
answered  Gabnel  slowly  and  sternly.  ''  And 
this  morning  he  denied  his  own  words  with 
his  last  living  breath.  But  last  night,  if  he 
spoke  the  truth — " 

"  The  truth  ?"  echoed  Francois.  "  What 
truth?"  He  stopped,  his  eyes  fell,  then 
turned  towards  the  corpse.  For  a  few  minutes 
be  stood  steadily  contemplating  it ;  breathing 
quickly,  and  drawing  his  hand  several  times 
across  his  forehead.  Then  he  fiiced  his  son 
once  more.  In  that  short  interval  he  had  be- 
come in  outward  appearance  a  changed  man  : 
expression,  voice,  and  manner,  all  were*  al- 
tered. ' *  Heaven  forgive  me  ! "  he  said, "  but 
I  could  almost  laugh  at  myself,  at  this  solemn 
moment,  for  havine  spoken  and  acted  just  now 
80  much  like  a  fod !  Denied  his  words,  did 
he  ?  Poor  old  man  *  they  say  sense  often 
comes  back  to  li^ht-headed  people  just  before 
death ;  and  he  is  a  proof  of  it.  The  &at  is, 
Gabriel,  my  own  wits  must  have  been  a  little 
rbaken  —  and  no  wonder  —  by  what  I  went 
through  lost  night  and  what  I  have  come 
home  to  this  morning.  As  if  you,  or  anybody, 
oould  ever  really  give  serious  credit  to  the  won- 
dering speeches  of  a  dying  old  man !  (Where 
is  Rose?  Why  did  you  send  her  away?)  I 
don't  wonder  at  your  still  looking  a  uttle 
startled,  and  feeling  low  in  your  mina^  and  all 
that --for  you  've  had  a  t^g  night  of-  it ; 


trying  in  every  way.  He  muM  have  been  s 
good  deal  shaken  in  his  wits,  last  night,  be- 
tween feaiB  about  himself,  and  fears  awut  me. 
(To  think  of  my  being  angry  with  you,  Ga- 
briel, for  beinea  little  alarmed  —  very  natu- 
rally —  by  an  old  man's  queer  fiincies !)  Gome 
out,  Rose— ^ come  out  of  the  bedroom  when- 
ever you  are  tired  of  it :  you  must  learn  sooner 
or  later  to  look  at  death  calmly.  Shake  hands, 
Gabriel ;  and  let  us  mi^e  it  up,  and  say  no 
more  about  what  has  passed.  You  won't  ? 
Still  anciy  with  me  for  what  I  said  to  you 
just  now  1  Ah  !  —  you  '11  think  better  about 
it,  by  the  time  I  return.  Gome  out.  Rose, 
we  've  no  secrets  here." 

*^  Where  are  you  goin^  to?"  asked  Gabriel, 
as  he  saw  his  fiither  hastily  open  the  door. 

*'  To  tell  the  priest  that  one  of  his  congre- 
gation is  dead,  and  to  have  the  death  regis- 
tered," answered  Francois.     "These  are  my- 
duties,  and  must  be  performed  before  I  take 
any  rest." 

tie  went  out  hurriedly,  as  he  said  these 
words.  Gabriel  almost  trembled  at  himself, 
when  he  found  that  he  breathed  more  freely, 
that  he  felt  less  horribly  oppressed  both  m 
mind  and  body,  the  moment  his  father's  back' 
was  turned.  Fearful  as  that  thought  was  now, . 
it  was  still  a  change  for  the  better  even  to  be 
capable  of  thinking  at  all.  Was  the  behavior ' 
of  hm  father  oompatible  with  innocence? 
Gould  the  old  man's  confused  denial  of  his* 
own  words  in  the  morning  and  in  the  presence 
of  his  son,  be  set  for  one  instant  against  the 
circumstantial  confession  that  he  had  made 
during  the  night,  alone  widi  his  grandson? 
These  were  the  terrible  questions  which  Gabriel 
now  asked  himself;  and  which  he  shrank  in-- 
voluntarily  from  answering.  And  yet,  tbat^ 
doubt,  the  solution  of  which  would  one  way  - 
or  the  other  irrevocably  aflect  the  whole  future 
of  his  life,  must  sooner  or  later  be  solved  at* 
any  hazards !  There  was  but  one  way  of  set"^ 
ting  it  at  rest  »^  to  go  instantly,  while  his' 
father  was  absent,  and  examine  the  hollow^ 
pkee  under  "  The  Merchant's  Table."  If  his- 
grandfather's  confession  had  really  been  made> 
while  he  was  in  possession  of  his  senses,  thi»- 
place  (which  Gabriel  knew  to  be  covered  iai 
from  wind  and  weather)  had  never  been  vis^ 
ited  since  the  commission  of  the  crime  by  the 
perpetrator,  orbjrhis  unwillins  accomplice: 
though  time  had  destroyed  aU  besides,  the' 
hair  and  the  bones  of  the  victim  would  still  b^t 
left  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  —  if  truth/^ 
had  indeed  been  spoken.  As  this  convictkuu 
grew  on  him,  the  young  man's  cheek  paled ;. 
and  he  stopped  irresolute,  half  way  betweeiu 
the  hearth  and  the  door.  Then  he  lookedx 
down  doubtfnltyat  the  oopjpae  on  the  bed;, 
and  then  there  earner  upon  him»  suddenly,  a» 
revulsion  of  feeling.  A  wild,  feverish  iffl]^-r^ 
tienoe  to  know  the  worst  without  another  in-^ 
staat  of  delaj  possessed  bin.    Only  telling 
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Rose  that  he  should  be  back  soon,  and  that 
she  must  watoh  by  the  dead  in  his  absence, 
he  left  the  cottage  at  once,  without  waiting 
to  hear  her  reply,  even  without  looking  back 
as  he  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

There  were  two  tracks  to  The  Merchant's 
Table.  One,  the  longer  of  the  two,  by  the 
coast  cliflb ;  the  other  across  the  heath.  But 
this  latter  path  was  also,  for  some  lifctle  dis- 
tance, the  path  which  led  to  the  villa^  and 
the  church.  He  was  afraid  of  attracting  his 
father's  attention  here,  so  he  took  the  ouec- 
tion  of  the  coast.  At  one  spot,  the  track 
trended  inland,  winding  round  some  of  the 
many  Druid  monuments  scattered  over  the 
country.  This  place  was  on  high  ground,  and 
eommanded  a  view,  at  no  great  distance,  of 
the  path  leading  to  the  village,  just  where  it 
branched  off  from  tlie  heathy  ridge  which  ran 
in  the  direction  of  The  Merchant's  Table. 
Here  Gabriel  descried  the  figure  of  a  man 
standing  with  his  back  towards  the  coast. 
This  figure  was  too  far  off  to  be  identified  with 
absolute  certainty;  but  it  looked  like,  and 
might  well  be,  Francois  Sarzeau.  Whoever  he 
was,  the  man  was  evidently  uncertain  which 
way  he  should  proceed.  When  he  moved  for- 
ward it  was  first  to  advance  several  paces  to- 
wards The  Merchant's  T&ble — then  he  went 
back  again  towards  the  distant  cottages  and 
the  church.  Twice  he  hesitated  thus;  the 
second  time  pausing  long  before  he  appeared 
finally  to  take  the  way  that  led  to  the  village. 
Leaving  the  post  of  observation  among  the 
stones,  at  which  he  had  instinctively  halted 
for  some  minutes  past,  Gabriel  now  proceeded 
in  his  own  path.  Gould  this  man  really  be 
his  fi&ther?  And  if  it  were  so,  why  did 
fVangois  Sanseau  only  determine  to  go  to  the 
viUage  where  his  business  lay,  after  having 
twice  vainly  attempted  to  persevere  in  taking 
the  exactly  opposite  direction  of  The  Mer- 
chant's Table?  Did  he  really  desire  to  go 
there  t  Had  he  heard  the  name  mentioned, 
when  the  old  man  referred  to  it  in  his  dying 
words!  And  had  he  failed  to  summon 
courage  enough  to  make  all  safe  by  removing 

?    This  last  question  was  too  horrible  to 

be  pursued :  Gabriel  stifled  it  afirightedly  in 
.in  his  own  heart,  as  he  went  on. 

He  reaohed  the  ereat  Druid  monument, 
■without  meeting  a  Bving  soul  on  his  way. 
The  sun  was  rising,  and  the  mighty  storm 
•clouds  of  the  nignt  were  partiuj;  asunder 
wildly  over  the  whole  eastwanl  honzon.  The 
(waves  still  leapt  and  foamed  gloriously ;  but 
the  gale  had  sunk  to  a  keen,  fii^h  breeie.  As 
"Gabriel  looked  up,  and  saw  how  brightly  the 
promise  of  a  lovely  day  was  written  in  the 
ieavens,  he  trembled  as  he  thoi^t  of  the 
search  which  he  vras  now  about  to  maira. 
The  sight  of  the  fSur  fresh  sunrise  jarred  hor- 
fibly  with  the  suspicions  of  oommitted  murder 
that  were  rankling  foully  ia  his  heart.    But 


he  knew  that  his  errand  must  be  performed, 
and  he  nerved  hiinS^lf  to  go  through  with  it ; 
for  he  dared  not  return  to  the  cottage  until 
the  mystery  had  been  cleared  up  at  once  and 
forever. 

The  Merchant's  Table  was  formed  by  two 
huge  stones  resting  horizontally  on  three 
others.  In  the  troubled  times  of  more  than 
half  a  century  ago,  regular  tourists  were  un- 
known among  the  Druid  monuments  of  Brit- 
tany ;  and  the  entrance  to  the  hollow  place 
under  the  stones— since  often  visited  bvstran- 

gers  —  was  at  this  time  nearly  chokea  up  by 
rambles  and  weeds.  Gabriel's  first  looK  at 
this  tangled  nook  of  briars  convinced  him 
that  the  place  had  not  been  entered — perhaps 
for  years  —  by  any  living  being.  Without 
allowing  himself  to  hesitate  (for  he  felt  that 
the  slightest  delay  might  be  fatal  to  his  reso- 
lution) he  passed  as  gently  as  possible  through 
the  brambles,  and  knelt  down  at  the  low, 
dusky,  irregular  entrance  of  the  hollow  place 
under  the  stones. 

His  heart  throbbed  violently,  his  breath 
almost  failed  him ;  but  he  forced  himself  to 
crawl  a  few  feet  into  the  cavity,  and  then 
groped  with  his  hand  on  the  ground  about 
him.  He  touched  something !  Something 
which  it  made  his  flesh  creep  to  handle; 
something  which  he  would  fain  have  dropped, 
but  which  he  grasped  tight  in  spite  of  him- 
self. He  drew  back  into  the  outer  air  and 
sunshine.  Was  it  a  human  bone  1  No !  he 
had  been  the  dupe  of  his  own  morbid  terror 
—  he  had  only  token  up  a  fragment  of  dried 
wood! 

FeeUng  shame  at  such  self-deception  as  this, 
he  was  about  to  throw  the  woud  from  him 
before  he  reentered  the  place,  -when  another 
idea  occurred  to  him.  Though  it  was  dimly 
lighted  through  one  or  two  chinks  in  the 
stones,  the  far  part  of  the  interior  of  the  cav- 
ity was  still  too  dusky  to  admit  of  perfect 
examination  by  the  eye,  even  on  a  bright  sun- 
shiny morning.  Observing  this,  he  took  out 
the  tinder  box  and  matches,  which  —  like  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  district — he  always 
carried  about  with  him  for  the  purpose  of 
lighting  his  pipe,  determining  to  use  the 
piece  oi  wood  as  a  torch  which  might  illumi- 
nate the  darkest  comer  of  the  place  when  he 
next  entered  it.  Fortunately,  the  wood  had 
remained  so  long  and  had  been  preserved  so 
dry  in  its  sheltered  position,  that  it  caught 
fire  almost  as  easily  as  a  piece  of  paper.  The 
moment  it  vras  fairly  aflame  Gabriel  went  into 
the  cavity  —  penetrating  at  once,  this  time,  to 
its  fiirthest  extremity. 

He  remained  among  the  stones  long  enough 
for  the  wood  to  bum  £)wn  nearly  to  his  hand. 
When  he  came  out,  and  flung  the  burning 
fragment  from  him,  his  face  was  flushed 
deeply,  his  eyes  sparkled.  He  leapt  oarolesBlT 
on  to  the  heath,  over  the  bushes  thxougp 
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which  he  had  threaded  his  way  so  warily  hut 
a  few  minatea  before,  exclaiming,  '*  I  may 
marry  Rose  with  a  clear  conacieooe  now — ay, 
I  am  the  son  of  as  honest  a  man  as  there  is 
in  Brittany !"  He  had  closely  examined  the 
caritj  in  every  comer,  and  not  the  slightest 
sign  that  any  dead  body  had  ever  been  laid 
there  was  visible  in  the  hollow  place  under 
The  Merchant's  Table. 

CHAPTER  THE  SSCX)XD. 

**  I  may  marry  Rose  with  a  clear  conscience 
now !''  There  are  some  parts  of  the  world, 
where  it  would  be  drawing  no  natural  picture 
of  human  nature  to  represent  a  son  as  believ- 
ing conscientiously  that  an  offence  against 
life  and  the  laws  of  hospitality,  secretly  com- 
mitted by  his  father,  rendered  him,  though 
innocent  of  all  participation  in  it,  unworthy 
to  fulfil  hia  engagement  with  his  affianced 
wife.  Among  tne  simple  inhabitants  of  Gar 
briers  province,  however,  such  acuteness  of 
conscientious  sensibility  as  this  was  no  extraor- 
dinary exception  to  all  general  rules.  Ig- 
norant and  sunerstitious  as  they  mieht  be, 
the  people  of  Brittany  practised  the  duties  of 
hospitality  as  devoutly  as  they  practised  the 
duties  of  the  national  reli^on.  The  presence 
of  the  stranger-guest,  nch  or  poor,  was  a 
sacred  ])resence  at  their  hearths.  His  safety 
was  their  especial  charge  —  his  property  their 
especial  responsibility.  They  might  be  half- 
starved,  but  they  were  ready  to  share  the  last 
crust  with  him  nevertheless,  as  they  would 
share  it  with  their  own  children.  Any  out- 
rage on  the  virtue  of  hospitality,  thus  bom 
and  bred  in  the  people,  was  viewed  by  them 
with  universal  disgust,  and  punished  by  uni- 
versal execration.  This  ignominy  was  upper- 
most in  Gabriers  thoughts  by  the  side  of  his 
grandfather's  bed  ;  the  dread  of  this  worst 
dishonor,  which  there  was  no  wiping  out, 
held  him  speechless  before  Rose,  shamM  and 
horrified  him  so  that  he  felt  unworthy  to  look 
her  in  the  &oe  ;  and  when  the  result  of  his 
search  at  the  Merchant's  Table  proved  the 
absence  there  of  all  evidence  of  the  crime 
spoken  of  by  the  old  man,  the  blessed  relief, 
the  absorbing  triumph  of  that  discovery  was 
expressed  entirely  in  the  one  thought  which 
had  prompted  his  first  joyful  woras :  —  He 
could  marry  Rose  with  a  clear  conscience,  for 
he  was  the  son  of  an  honest  man ! 

When  he  returned  to  the  cottage,  Francois 
had  not  come  back.  Rose  was  astonished  at 
the  change  in  Gabriel's  manner ;  even  Pierre 
and  the  children  remarked  it.  Best  and 
warmth  had  by  this  time  so  far  recovered  the 
younger  brotiier,  that  he  was  able  to  give 
some  account  of  the  perilous  adventures  of 
the  niffht  at  sea.  They  were  still  listening 
to  the  Doy's  narrative  when  Francois  at  last 
returned.    It  was  now  Gabriel  who  held  out 


his  hand,  and  made  the  first  advances  towards 
reconciliation. 

To  his  utter  amazement,  his  father  recoiled 
from  him.  The  variable  temper  of  Frangois 
bad  evidently  changed  completely  during  his 
absence  at  the  village.  A  settled  scowl  of 
distrust  darkened  his  face,  as  he  looked  at 
his  son.  **  I  never  shake  hands  with  people 
who  have  once  doubted  mo,"  he  said  loudly 
and  irritably  ;  <*  for  I  always  doubt  them  for- 
ever after.  You  are  a  bad  son!  You  have 
suspected  your  father  of  some  infamy  that 
you  dare  not  openly  charge  him  with,  on  no 
other  testimony  than  the  rambling  nonsense 
of  a  half-witted ,  dying  old  man.  Don't  speak 
to  me  !  I  won't  hear  you  !  An  innocent  man 
and  a  spy  are  bad  company.  Go  and  denounce 
me,  you  Judas  in  disguise !  I  don't  care  for 
your  secret  or  for  you.  What 's  that  girl 
Rose  doing  here  still !  Why  has  n't  she  gone 
home  long  ago  ?  The  priest 's  coming ;  we 
don't  want  strangers  in  the  house  of  death. 
Take  her  back  to  the  farm-house,  and  stop 
there  with  her,  if  you  like  ;  nobody  wants 
you  here!" 

There  was  somethine  in  the  manner  and 
look  of  the  speaker,  as  he  uttoreAl  these  words, 
so  strange,  so  sinister,  so  indescribably  sug- 
gestive of  his  meaning  much  more  tnan  he 
said,  that  Gabriel  felt  his  heart  sink  within 
htm  instantiy  ;  and  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment this  fearful  question  forced  itself  irre- 
sistibW  on  his  mind  —  might  not  his  father 
have  Allowed  him  to  The  Merchant's  Table  ? 
Even  if  he  had  been  desired  to  speak,  he  could 
not  have  spoken  now,  while  that  question  and 
the  suspicion  that  it  brought  with  it  were 
utterly  destroying  all  the  reassuring  hopes 
and  convictions  of  the  moming.  The  mental 
sufiering  produced  by  the  sudden  change  from 
pleasure  to  pain  in  all  his  thoughts,  reacted 
on  him  physically.  He  felt  as  if  ho  were 
stifline  in  the  air  of  the  cottage,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  fibther ;  and  when  Rose  hurried  on 
her  walking  attire,  and,  with  a  face  which 
alternately  flushed  and  turned  pale  with  every 
moment,  approached  the  door,  he  went  out 
with  her  as  hastily  as  if  he  had  been  flying 
from  his  home.  Never  had  the  fresh  air  and 
the  free  daylight  felt  Uke  heavenly  and  guar- 
dian influences  to  him  until  now ! 

He  could  comfort  Rose  under  his  fisther's 
harshness,  he  could  assure  her  of  his  own  af- 
fection, that  no  earthly  influence  could  change, 
while  tiiey  vralked  together  towards  the  &rm- 
house  ;  but  he  could  do  no  more.  He  durst 
not  confide  to  her  the  sohjeot  that  was  upper- 
most in  his  mind :  of  all  human  beings  she 
was  the  last  to  whom  he  oould  reveal  the 
terrible  seoret  that  was  festering  at  his  heart. 
As  soon  as  they  got  within  sieht  of  the  fiurm- 
house,  Gabriel  stopped ;  ana,  promising  to 
see  her  again  soon,  took  leave  of  Rose  with 
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assumed  ease  in  hia  maimer  and  with  real 
despair  in  his  heart.  Whatever  the  poor  girl 
might  think  of  it,  he  felt,  at  that  moment, 
that  he  had  not  courage  to  &oe  her  father, 
and  hear  him  talk  happily  and  pleasantly,  as 
his  custom  was,  of  Rose's  approaching  mar- 
riage. 

Loft  to  himself,  Gabriel  wandered  hither 
and  thither  over  the  open  heath,  neither 
knowing  nor  oaring  in  what  direction  he 
turned  his  steps.  The  doubts  about  his 
&ther*s  innocence,  which  had  been  dissipated 
by  his  visit  to  The  Merchant's  Table,  that 
father's  own  language  and  manner  had  now 
revived —  had  even  confirmed,  though  he  dared 
not  yet  acknowledge  so  much  to  himself.  It 
was  terrible  enou^  to  be  obliged  to  admit 
thac  the  result  of  his  morning's  search  was, 
after  all,  not  conclusive  —  that  the  mystery 
was  in  very  truth  not  vet  cleared  up.  The 
violence  of  his  father's  last  words  of  distrust ; 
the  extraordinary  and  indescribable  changes  in 
his  &ther's  manner  while  uttering  them  <— 
what  did  these  things  mean  ?  Guilt  or  inno- 
cence? Again,  was  it  any  longer  reasonable 
to  doubt  the  death-bed  confession  made  by  his 
erand&ther  f  Was  it  not,  on  the  contrary, 
for  more  probable  that  the  old  man's  denial 
in  the  morning  of  his  own  words  at  night,  had 
been  made  under  the  influence  of  a  panic 
terror,  when  his  moral  consciousness  was  be- 
wildered, and  his  intellectual  faculties  were 
sinking?  The  longer  Gabriel  thought  of 
these  questions,  the  less  competent — possibly 
also  the  less  willinij  —  he  felt  to  answer  them. 
Should  he  seek  advice  from  others  wiser  than 
be  f  No  :  not  while  the  thousandth  part  of 
a  chance  remained  that  his  father  was  inno- 
cent. This  thought  was  still  in  his  mind^ 
when  he  found  himself  onoe  more  in  sight  of 
his  home.  He  was  still  hesitating  near  the 
door,  when  he  saw  it  opened  cautiously.  Ilis 
brother  Pierre  looked  out,  and  then  came 
running  towards  him.  **  Come  in,  Gabriel ; 
oh,  do  come  in!"  said  the  boy  earnestly. 
"  We  are  afraid  to  be  alone  with  fiither. 
He  's  been  beating  us  for  talking  of  you.'* 

Gabriel  went  m.  His  fiither  looked  up 
from  the  hearth  where  he  was  sitting,  mut- 
tered the  word  '*  Spy  !"  and  made  a  gesture 
of  contempt — but  did  not  address  a  word 
directly  to  his  son.  The  hours  passed  on  in 
silence;  aflemoon  waned  into  evening,  and 
evening  into  night ;  and  still  he  never  spoke 
to  any  of  his  children .  Soon  after  i t  was  oark, 
he  went  out,  and  took  his  net  with  him  — 
laying  that  it  was  better  to  be  alone  on  the 
sea  than  in  the  house  with  a  spy.  When  he 
returned  the  next  morning,  there  was  no 
«hange  in  him.  Days  passed  —  weeks,  months 
even  elapsed — and  still,  though  his  manner 
insensibly  became  what  it  used  to  be  towards 
his  other  children,  it  never  altered  towards  his 
eldest  son.    At  the  rare  periods  when  they 


now  met,  except  when  absolutely  obliged  to 
speak,  he  preserved  total  silence  m  his  inter- 
course with  Gabriel.  Ho  would  never  take 
Gabriel  out  vrith  him  in  the  boat ;  he  would 
never  sit  alone  with  Gabriel  in  the  house ;  he 
would  never  eat  a  meal  with  Gabriel ;  he 
would  never  let  the  other  children  talk  to 
him  about  Gabriel ;  and  he  would  never  hear 
a  word  in  expostulation,  a  word  in  reference 
to  anything  his  dead  father  had  said  or  done 
on  the  night  of  the  storm,  from  Gabriel  him- 
self. 

The  young  man  pined  and  changed  so  that 
even  Rose  hardly  knew  him  again,  under 
this  cruel  system  of  domestic  excommuni- 
cation ;  under  the  wearing  influence  of  the 
one  unchanging  doubt  which  never  left  him  ; 
and,  more  than  all,  under  the  inoessant  re- 
proaches of  his  own  conscience,  aroused  by 
the  sense  that  he  was  evading  a  responsibility 
which  it  was  his  solemn,  his  immeaiate  duty 
to  undertake.  But  no  sting  of  conscience, 
no  ill-treatment  at  home,  and  no  self-re- 
proaches for  failing  in  his  duty  of  confession, 
as  a  good  Catholic,  were  powerful  enough  in 
their  influence  over  Gabriel  to  make  him 
disclose  the  secret,  under  the  oppression  of 
which  his  very  life  was  wastine  away.  He 
knew  that  if  he  once  revealed  it,  whether 
his  fiither  was  ultimately  proved  to  be  guilty 
or  innocent,  there  would  remain  a  slur  and  a 
suspicion  on  the  &mily,  and  on  Rose  besides, 
from  her  approaching  connection  with  it, 
which  in  their  time  and  in  their  generation 
could  never  be  removed.  The  reproach  of 
the  world  is  terrible  even  in  the  crowded 
city,  where  many  of  the  dwellers  in  our 
abiding-plaoe  are  strangers  to  us-— but  it 
is  fiir  more  terrible  in  the  country,  where 
none  near  us  are  strangers,  where  all  talk  of 
us  and  know  of  us,  where  nothing  intervenes 
between  us  and  the  tyranny  of  the  evil  toncoc. 
Gabriel  had  not  courage  to  face  this,  and  date 
the  fearful  chance  of  life-long  ignominy— no, 
not  even  to  serve  the  saorcS  interests  of 
justice,  of  atonement,  and  of  truth. 

While  he  still  remained  {vostrated  under 
the  afliiction  that  was  wasting  his  energies  of 
body  and  mind,  Brittany  was  visited  by  d 
great  public  cahimity,  in  which  all  private 
misfortunes  were  overwhelmed  for  a  while. 
It  was  now  the  time  when  the  ever-gathering 
storm  of  the  iVench  Revolution  baa  risen  to 
its  hurricane  climax.  Those  chiefii  of  the 
new  republic  were  now  in  power,  whose  last, 
worst  madness  it  was  to  decree  the  extinction 
of  religion  and  the  overthrow  of  everything 
that  outwardly  symbolized  it,  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  country  that  they  governed. 
Alreadj^  this  decree  had  been  executed  to  the 
letter  in  and  around  Paris ;  and  now  the 
soldiers  of  the  republic  were  on  their  way  to 
Brittany,  headed  oy  commanders  whose  com- 
mission was  to  root  out  the  Christian  religion 
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in  the  last  and  the  snrest  of  the  Btrongholds 
still  left  to  it  in  France. 

These  men  began  their  work  in  a  spirit 
worthy  of  the  worst  of  their  soperiors,  who 
had  sent  them  to  do  it.  They  gutted 
churches,  they  demolished  chapels,  they  over- 
threw roadside  crosses  wherever  they  found 
them.  The  terrible  guillotine  devoured  hu- 
man lives  in  the  villages  of  Brittany,  as  it 
had  devoured  them  in  the  streets  of  Paris ; 
the  musket  and  the  sword,  in  highway  and 
byway,  wreaked  havoc  on  the  people  —  even 
on  women  and  children  kneeline  in  the  act  of 
prayer ;  the  priests  were  tracked  night  and 
day  from  one  hiding-place  where  they  still 
offered  up  worship  to  another,  and  were  killed 
as  soon  as  overtaken  —  every  atrocity  was 
committed  in  every  district ;  but  the  Gburistian 
religion  still  spraad  wider  than  the  widest 
bloodshed ;  still  sprang  up  with  ever-renewed 
vitality  from  under  the  very  feett)f  the  men 
whose  vain  fury  was  powerless  to  trample  it 
down.  Everywhere  the  people  remained  true 
to  their  Faith  ;  everywhere  the  priests  stood 
firm  by  them  in  their  sorest  need.  The  exe- 
cutioners of  the  republic  had  been  sent  to 
•  make  firittany  a  country  of  apostates ;  they 
did  their  worst,  and  left  it  a  country  of 
martyrs* 

One  evening,  while  this  frightful  persecu- 
tion was  still  raging,  Gabriel  happened  to  be 
detained  unusually  late  at  the  cottage  of 
Rose's  father.  He  had  lately  spent  much  of 
his  time  at  the  iiirm-house ;  it  was  his  only 
refuge  now  from  that  place  of  sufiering,  of 
silence,  and  of  secret  shame,  which  he  had 
once  called  home !  Just  as  he  had  taken 
leave  of  Rose  for  the  night,  and  was  about  to 
open  the  fiirm-house  door,  her  father  stopped 
bim,  and  pointed  to  a  chair  in  the  chimney 
comer.  *'  Leave*ns  alone,  my  dear,'  *  said  the 
old  man  to  his  daughter ;  **  I  want  to  speak 
to  Gabriel.  You  can  go  to  your  mother  in 
the  next  room." 

The  words  which  Pdre  Bonan — as  he  was 
called  by  the  neighbors  —  had  now  to  say  in 
private,  were  destined  to  lead  to  very  unex- 
pected events.  After  referring  to  the  altera- 
tion which  had  appeared  of  late  in  Gabriel's 
manner,  the  old  man  beean  by  askinz  him, 
sorrowfully  but  not  suspiciously,  whether  he 
still  preserved  his  old  afection  for  Rose.  On 
receiving  an  eager  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
Pdre  Bon^n  then  referred  to  the  persecution 
still  raging  throu^  the  country,  and  to  the 
consequent  possibility  that  he,  like  others  of 
his  countrymen,  might  yet  be  called  to  suffer 
and  perhaps  to  die  for  the  cause  of  his  reli- 
gion. If  this  last  act  of  self-sacrifice  were 
required  of  him.  Rose  would  be  left  unpro- 
tected, unless  her  aflknoed  husband  per- 
formed his  promise  to  her,  and  assumed, 
without  delay,  the  position  of  her  lawful 
guardian.    *'  Let  me  know  that  you  will  do 


this,"  concluded  the  old  man.  "  I  shall  be 
resigned  to  all  that  may  be  required  of  me, 
if  i  can  only  know  that  I  shall  not  die 
leaving  Rose  unprotected . ' '  Gabriel  gave  th  e 
promise — gave  it  with  his  whole  heart.  As 
he  took  leave  of  P^re  Bonan,  the  old  man 
said  to  him  :  — 

*'  Come  here  to-morrow ;  I  shall  know  more 
then,  than  I  know  now — ^l  shall  be  able  to 
fix  with  certainty  the  day  for  the  fulfilment 
of  your  engagement  with  Rose." 

Why  did  (Sibriel  hesitate  at  the  farm-house 
door,  looking  back  on  P^re  Bonan  as  though 
he  would  fain  say  something,  and  yet  not 
speaking  a  word !  Why,  after  he  had  gone 
out  and  walked  onward  several  paces,  did  he 
suddenly  stop,  return  quickly  to  the  farm- 
house, stand  irresolute  before  the  gate,  and 
then  retrace  his  steps,  sighing  heavily  as  he 
went,  but  never  pausing  again  on  his  home- 
ward way?  Because  the  torment  of  bis 
horrible  secret  had  grown  harder  to  bear 
than  ever,  since  he  had  given  the  promise 
that  had  been  required  of  him.  Because, 
while  a  strong  impulse  moved  him  frankly  to 
lay  bare  his  hidden  dread  and  doubt  to  the 
father  whose  beloved  daughter 'was  soon  to 
be  his  wife,  there  was  a  yet  stronger  passive 
influence  which  paralyzed  on  his  lips  the 
terrible  confession  that  he  knew  not  whether  he 
was  the  son  of  an  honest  man,  or  the  son  of 
an  assassin  and  a  robber.  Made  desperate  by 
his  situation,  he  determined,  while  he  hast- 
ened homeward,  to  risk  the  worst  and  ask 
that  fatel  question  of  his  father  in  plain 
words.  But  this  supreme  trial  for  parent 
and  child  was  not  to  be.  When  he  entered 
the  cottage,  Francois  was  absent.  He  had 
told  the  younger  cnildren  that  he  should  not 
be  home  again  before  noon  on  the  next  day. 

Early  in  the  morning  Gabriel  repaired  to 
the  farm-house,  as  he  had  been  bidden.  Influ- 
enced by  his  love  for  Rose,  blindly  confiding 
in  the  faint  hope  (which  in  despite  of  heart 
and  conscience  he  still  forced  himself  to 
cherish)  that  his  father  might  be  innocent,  he 
now  preserved  the  appearance  at  least  of  per- 
fect calmness.  ^*  It  I  tell  my  secret  to  Rose's 
father,  I  risk  disturbing  in  him  that  confi- 
dence in  the  future  sarety  of  his  child,  for 
which  I  am  his  present  and  only  warrant"  -— 
something  like  this  thoueht  was  in  Gabriel's 
mind,  as  ho  took  the  hand  of  Pdre  Bonan,  and 
waited  anxiously  to  bear  what  was  required 
of  him  on  that  uay. 

**  We  have  a  short  respite  finom  danger, 
Gabriel,"  said  the  old  man.  *<  News  nai 
come  to  me  that  the  spoilers  of  our  churches 
and  the  murderers  of  our  congregations  havd 
been  stopped  on  their  way  hitherward  by 
tidings  which  have  reached  them  from  anbtbet 
district.  This  interval  of  peace  and  safety 
will  be  a  short  one  —  we  must  take  advantage 
of  it  while  it  is  yet  ours.    My  name  is  among 
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the  names  on  the  list  of  the  denounced ;  if 
the  Boldiei^  of  the  Republic  find  me  here !  — 
but  we  will  say  nothing  more  of  this ;  it  is  of 
Rose  and  of  you  that  I  must  now  speak.  On 
this  very  evening  your  marriage  may  be 
solemnized  with  all  the  wonted  rites  of  our 
holy  religion,  and  the  blessing  may  be  pro- 
nounced over  you  by  the  lips  of  a  priest. 
This  evening,  therefore,  Gabriel,  you  must 
become  the  husband  and  the  protector  of 
Rose.  Listen  to  me  attentively,  and  I  will 
tell  you  how." 

This  was  the  substance  of  what  Gabriel  now 
heard  from  P^re  Bonan  :  — 

Not  very  long  before  the  persecution  broke 
out  in  Brittany,  a  priest,  known  generally  by 
the  name  of  Father  Paul,  was  appointed  to  a 
curacy  in  one  of  the  northern  oistricts  of  the 
province.  He  fulfilled  all  the  duties  of  his 
station  in  such  a  manner  as  to  win  the  confi- 
dence and  affection  of  every  member  in  his 
congregation,  and  was  often  spoken  of  with 
respect,  even  in  parts  of  the  country  distant 
from  the  scene  of  his  labors.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  troubles  broke  out,  and 
the  destruction  and  bloodshed  began,  that  he 
became  renowned  far  and  wide,  m>m  one  end 
of  Brittany  to  another.  From  the  date  of  the 
very  first  persecutions  the  name  of  Father 
Paul  was  a  rallying  cry  of  the  hunted  peas- 
antry ;  he  was  their  great  encouragement 
under  oppression,  their  example  in  danger, 
their  last  and  only  consoler  in  the  hour  of 
death.  Wherever  havoc  and  ruin  raged  most 
fiercely,  wherever  the  pursuit  was  hottest  and 
the  slaughter  most  cruel,  there  the  intrepid 

Sriest  was  sure  to  be  seen  pnrsuing^iis  sacred 
uties  in  defiance  of  every  peril.  His  hair- 
breadth escapes  from  death ;  his  extraordi- 
nary reappearances  in  parts  of  the  country 
where  no  one  ever  expected  to  see  him  again, 
were  regarded  by  the  poorer  classes  with 
superstitious  awe.  \7herever  Father  Paul 
appeared,  with  his  black  dress,  his  calm  face, 
and  the  ivory  crucifix  which  be  always  car- 
ried in  bis  hand,  the  people  reverenced  him 
as  more  than  mortal ;  and  grew  at  last  to  be- 
lieve that,  single-handed,  he  would  success- 
fully defend  his  religion  against  the  armies  of 
the  republic.  But  their  simple  confidence  in 
his  powers  of  resistance  was  soon  destined  to 
be  shaken.  Fresh  reinforcements  arrived  in 
Brittany,  and  overran  the  whole  province 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  One  morning, 
after  celebrating  service  in  a  dismantled 
church,  and  after  narrowly  escaping  with  his 
life  from  those  who  pursued  him,  the  priest 
disappeared.  Secret  inquiries  were  made 
after  nim  in  aU  directions ;  but  he  was  heard 
of  no  more. 

Many  weary  days  had  passed,  and  the  dis- 
pirited peasantry  had  already  mourned  him 
as  dead,  when  some  fishermen  on  the  northern 
coast  observed  a  ship  of  light  burden  in  the 


offing,  making  signals  to  the  shore.  They  put 
off  to  her  in  their  boats;  and  on  reaching  the 
deck  saw  standing  before  them  the  well- 
remembered  fieure  of  Father  Paul.  He  had 
returned  to  his  congregations ;  and  had 
founded  the  new  altar  that  they  were  to 
worship  at,  on  the  deck  of  a  ship !  Razed 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  their  Cnurch  had 
not  been  destroyed  —  for  Father  Paul  and  the 
priests  who  acted  with  him  had  given  that 
Church  a  refuge  on  the  sea.  Henceforth, 
their  children  could  still  be  baptized,  their 
sons  and  daughters  could  still  be  married,  the 
burial  of  their  dead  could  still  be  solemnized, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  old  religion  for 
which,  not  vainly,  they  had  suffered  so  pa- 
tiently and  so  long,  lliroughout  the  remain- 
ing time  of  trouble,  the  services  were  un- 
interrupted on  board  the  ship,  A  code  of 
signals  was  established  by  which  those  ou 
shore  were  always  enabled  to  direct  their 
brethren  at  sea  towards  such  parts  of  the 
coast  as  happened  to  be  uninfested  by  the 
enemies  of  their  worship.  On  the  morning 
of  GabriePs  visit  to  tne  farm-house,  these 
signals  had  shaped  the  course  of  the  shin 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  or 
Quiberon.  The  people  of  the  district  were 
all  prepared  to  expect  the  appearance  of  the 
vessel  some  time  in  the  evening,  and  had 
their  boats  ready  at  a  moment  s  notice  to 
put  off  and  attend  the  service.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  this  service  P^re  Bonan  had  ar- 
ranged that  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  and 
Gabriel  was  to  take  pl^e. 

They  waited  for  evening  at  the  farm-house. 
A  little  before  sunset  the  ship  was  signalled 
as  in  sight ;  and  then  Pdre  Bonan  and  his 
wife,  followed  by  Gabriel  and  Rose,  set  forth 
over  the  heath  to  the  beach.  With  the  soli- 
tary exception  of  Frangois  Sarzeau,  the  whole 
population  of  the  neighborhood  was  already 
assembled  there ,  Gabriers  brother  and  sis- 
ters being  among  the  number.  It  was  the 
calmest  evening  that  bad  been  known  for 
months.  There  was  not  a  cloud  in  the 
lustrous  sky  —  not  a  ripple  on  the  still  surface 
of  the  sea.  The  smallest  children  were  suf- 
fered by  their  mothers  to  stray  down  on  the 
beach  as  thev  pleased ;  for  the  waves  of  the 
great  ocean  slept  as  tenderly  and  noiselessly 
on  their  sandy  bed,  as  if  they  had  been 
changed  into  the  waters  of  an  inland  lake. 
Slow,  almost  imperceptible,  was  th6  approach 
of  the  ship  —  there  was  hardly  a  breath  of 
wind  to  carry  her  on  —  she  was  just  drifting 
gently  with  the  landward  set  of  the  tide  at 
that  hour,  while  her  sails  hung  idly  against  the 
masts.  Long  after  the  sun  had  gone  do^ra, 
the  congregation  still  waited  and  watched  on 
the  beach.  The  moon  and  stars  were  arrayed 
in  their  glory  of  the  night,  before  the  ship 
dropped  anchor.  Then  tTie  muffled  tolling  ot 
a  bell  came  solemnly  across  the  quiet  waters ; 
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and  then,  from  every  creek  along  the  shore, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  black  forms 
of  the  fishermen's  boats  shot  oat  swift  and 
stealthy  into  the  shining  sea. 

By  tne  time  the  boats  had  arrived  alongside 
of  the  ship,  the  lamp  had  been  kindled  before 
the  altar,  and  its  flame  was  gleaming  red  and 
dull  in  the  radiant  moonlight.  Two  of  the 
priests  on  board  were  clothed  in  their  robes 
of  ofiSce,  and  were  waiting  in  their  appointed 
places  to  .begin  the  service.  But  there  was  a 
third,  dressed  only  in  the  ordinary  attire  of 
his  calling,  who  mingled  with  the  congrega- 
tion, and  spoke  a  few  words  to  each  of  the 
persons  composing  it,  as,  one  by  one,  they 
mounted  the  sides  of  the  ship.  Those  who 
had  never  seen  him  before  knew  by  the  famous 
ivory  crucifix  in  his  hand  that  the  priest  who 
received  them  was  Father  Paul.  Gabriel 
looked  at  this  man,  whom  he  now  beheld  for 
the  first  time,  with  a  mixture  of  astonishment 
and  awe ;  for  he  saw  that  th'b  renowned  chief 
of  the  Christians  of  Brittany  was,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, but  little  older  than  himself.  The 
expression  on  the  pale  calm  face  of  the  priest 
was  so  gentle  and  kind,  that  children  just  able 
to  walk  tottered  up  to  him,  and  held  familiarly 
by  the  skirts  of  bid  black  gown,  whenever  his 
clear  blue  eyes  rested  on  theirs,  while  he 
beckoned  them  to  his  side.  No  one  would 
ever  have  guessed  from  the  countenance  of 
Father  Paul  what  deadly  perils  he  had  con- 
fronted, but  for  the  scar  or  a  sabre-wound,  as 
yet  hardly  healed,  which  ran  across  his  fore- 
bead.  That  wound  bad  been  dealt  while  he 
was  kneelinj^  before  the  altar,  in  the  last 
chorch  in  Brittany  which  had  escaped  spolia- 
tion. He  would  have  died  where  he  Knelt, 
but  for  the  peasants  who  were  praying  with 
him,  and  who,  unarmed  as  they  were,  threw 
themselves  like  timers  on  the  soldiery,  and  at 
awful  sacrifice  of  their  own  lives  saved  the  life 
of  their  priest.  There  was  not  a  man  now  on 
board  the  ship  who  would  have  hesitated,  had 
the  occasion  chilled  for  it  again,  to  have  rescued 
him  in  the  same  way. 

The  service  be^an.  Since  the  days  when 
the  primitive  Christians  worshipped  amid  the 
saverns  of  the  earth,  can  any  service  be 
imagined  nobler  in  itself,  or  sublimer  in  the 
circumstances  surrounding  it,  than  that  which 
.was  now  offered  up?  Here  was  no  artificial 
pomp,  no  gaudy  profusion  of  ornament,  no 
attendant  grandeur  of  man's  creation.  All 
around  this  church  spread  the  hashed  and 
awful  majesty  of  the  tranqail  aea.  The  roof 
of  this  cathedral  was  the  immeasurable 
heaven,  the  pure  moon  its  on^  great  light,  the 
ooantless  glories  of  the  stars  its  only  adorn- 
ment. Ilere  were  no  hired  singers  or  rich 
Eriest-princes ;  no  curious  sight-seers,  or  oare- 
»8  lovers  01  sweet  sounds.  This  congrega- 
tion and  they  who  had  gathered  it  together, 
were  all  poor  alike,  all  persecuted  alScOi  all 


worshipping  alike  to  the  overthrow  of  their 
worldly  interests,  and  at  the  imminent  peril 
of  their  lives.  How  brightly  and  tenderly  the 
moonlight  shone  upon  the  altar  and  the  people 
before  it !  -^  how  solemnly  and  divinely  the 
deep  harmonies,  as  they  chanted  the  peni- 
tential Psalms,  mingled  with  the  hoarse  sing- 
ing of  the  Ireshening  night-breeze  in  the  rig- 
gine  of  the  ship] — how  sweetly  the  still, 
rushing  murmar  of  many  voices,  as  they 
uttered  the  responses  together,  now  died 
away  and  now  rose  again  softly  into  the  mys- 
terious night ! 

Of  all  the  members  of  the  congregation  — 
youn^  or  old —  there  was  but  one  over  whom 
that  impressive  service  exercised  no  influence 
of  consolation  or  of  peace  ;  that  one  was  Gabri- 
el. Often,  throughout  the  day,  his  reproach- 
ing conscience  had  spoken  within  him  again 
and  again.  Often,  when  he  joined  the  little 
assembly  on  the  beach,  he  turned  away  his 
face  in  secret  shame  and  apprehension  from 
Rose  and  her  father.  Vainly,  after  gaining 
the  deck  of  the  ship,  did  he  try  to  meet  the 
eye  of  Father  Paul  as  frankly,  as  readily,  and 
as  affectionately  as  others  met  it.  The  burden 
of  concealment  seemed  too  heavy  to  be  borne 
in  the  presence  of  the  priest  —  and  yet,  tor- 
ment as  it  was,  he  still  bore  it !  But  when 
he  knelt  with  the  rest  of  the  congregation  and 
saw  Rose  kneeline  by  his  side  —  when  he 
fblt  the  calmness  ot  the  solemn  night  and  the 
still  sea  filling  his  heart  —  when  the  sounds 
of  the  first  prayers  spoke  with  a  dread  spiritual 
language  of  their  own  to  his  soul  — then,  the 
remembrance  of  the  confession  which  he  had 
neglected,  and  the  terror  of  receiving  unpre- 
pared the  sacrament  which  be  knew  would  be 
o£^d  to  him — grew  too  vivid  to  be  en- 
dured ;'the  sense  that  he  merited  no  longer, 
though  once  worthy  of  it,  the  confidence  in 
his  perfect  truth  and  candor  placed  in  him  by 
the  woman  with  whom  he  was  soon  to  stand 
before  the  altar,  overwhelmed  him  with 
shame ;  the  mere  act  of  kneeling  among  that 
congregation,  the  passive  accomplice  by  bis 
silence  and  secresy,  for  aught  he  knew  to  the 
contrary,  of  a  crime  which  it  was  his  bounden 
duty  to  denounce,  appalled  him  as  if  he  had 
already  committed  sacrileee  that  could  never 
be  forgiven.  Tears  flowed  down  his  cheeks, 
though  he  strove  to* repress  them ;  sobs  burst 
from  him,  though  be  tried  to  stifle  them.  He 
knew  that  others  besides  Rose  were  looking 
at  him  in  astonishhieat  and  alarm ;  but  ho 
could  neither  control  himself,  oor  move  to 
leave  his  pUoe,  nor  raise  his  eyes  even—- until 
suddenly  ne  felt  a  hand  laid  on  his  shoulder. 
That  touch,  slight  as  it  was,  ran  throoffh  him 
instantly.  He  looked  up,  and  saw  Father 
Paul  standing  by  his  side. 

Beckoning  to  him  to  follow,  and  ngning  to 
the  congregation  not  to  suspend  their  devo- 
tions, he  1^  Gabriel  out  of  the  assembly—- 
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then  paused  for  a  moment,  refleeting — then 
beckoning  aeain,  took  him  into  the  oabin  of 
the  ship,  and  closed  the  door  oarefaU^. 

**  You  have  something  on  your  mind/'  he 
said  simply  and  quietly,  tanne  the  young 
man  by  the  hand.  *'  I  may^  bo  able  to  relie?e 
you,  ifyon  tell  me  what  it  is  J' 

As  uabriel  heard  these  gentle  words,  and 
saw,  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  which  burnt 
befi)re  a  cross  fixed  against  the  wall,  the  sad 
kindness  of  expression  with  which  the  priest 
was  regarding  him,  the  oppression  that  had 
lain  so  long  on  his  heart  seemed  to  leave  it  in 
an  instant.  The  haunting  fear  of  ever  divulg- 
ing his  fiitai  suspicions  and  his  fatal  secret 
had  vanished,  as  it  were,  at  the  touch  of 
Father  Paul's  hand.  For  the  first  time,  he 
now  repeated  to  another  ear  —  the  sounds  of 
prayer  and  praise  rising  grandly  the  while 
uom  the  congregation  above  —  his  grand- 
&ther*8  death-bed  confession,  word  for  word 
almost  as  he  heard  it  in  the  cottage  on  the 
night  of  the  storm. 

Once,  and  once  only,  did  Father  Paul  in- 
terrupt the  narrative,  which  in  whispers  was 
addressed  to  him.  Gabriel  had  hardly  re- 
peated the  first  two  or  three  sentences  of  his 
grandfather's  confession,  when  the  priest,  in 
quick  altered  tones,  abruptly  asked  him  his 
name  and  place  of  abode.  As  the  question 
was  answered.  Father  Paul's  calm  face  became 
suddenly  agitated ;  but  the  next  momeift, 
resolately  resuming  his  self-possession,  he 
bowed  his  head,  as  a  sign  that  Gabriel  was  to 
continue ;  clasped  his  trembling  hands,  and 
raising  them  as  if  in  silent  prayer,  fixed  his 
eyes  intently  on  the  cross.  He  never  looked 
away  from  it  while  the  terrible  narrative  pro- 
ceeded. But  when  Gabriel  described  his 
search  at  the  Merchant's  Table  {  and,  refer- 
ring to  his  fiither's  behavior  since  that  time, 
appealed  to  the  priest  to  know  whetlier  be 
might,  even  vet,  in  defiance  of  appearances, 
be  still  filially  justified  in  doubting  whether 
the  crime  had  really  been  perpetrateidN:-  then 
Father  Paul  moved  near  to  nim  once  more, 
and  spoke  again. 

**  dbmnose  yourself,  and  look  at  me,"  he 
said,  with  all  and  more  than  all  his  former 
sad  kindness  of  voice  and  manner.  '*  I  can 
end  your  doubte  forever.  Gabriel,  your 
fi&tiher  was  guilty  in  intention  and  in  act; 
bat  the  victim  of  his  crime  still  lives.  I  can 
prove  it.^' 

Gabriel's  heart  beat  wildly ;  a  deadly  oold- 
<iiees  crept  over  him,  as  he  saw  fiatber  Paul 
Joosen  the  fastening  of  his  eassook  round  the 
^roat.  At  that  instant  the  chanting  of  the 
joonmgation  above  iseased;  and  then,  the 
midden  and  awful  stillness  was  deepened 
rather  than  interrupted  by  the  faint  sound  of 
one  voice  praying.  Slowly  and  with  trem- 
bling fingers  the  priest  removed  the  band  round 
his  neck — paused  a  little — sighed  heavily  — 


and  pointed  to  a  scar  which  was  now  pliunly 
visible  on  one  side  of  his  throat.  He  said 
something,  at  the  same  time;  but  the  bell 
above  tolled  while  he  spoke.  It  was  the 
sienal  of  the  elevation  of  the  Host.  Gabriel 
felt  an  arm  passed  ronnd  him,  guiding  him  to 
his  knees,  and  sustaining  him  from  sinking  to 
the  floor.  For  one  moment  longer  he  was 
conscious  that  the  bell  had  stopped,  that  there 
was  dead  silence,  that  Father  Paul  was  kneel- 
ing by  him  beneath  the  cross,  with  bowed 
hcMd  —  then  all  objects  around  vanished ;  and 
he  saw  and  knew  nothing  more. 

When  he  recovered  his  senses,  ho  was  still 
in  the  cabin  —  the  man  whose  life  his  father 
had  attempted  was  bending  over  him,  and 
spr\pkling  water  on  his  face  —  aixd  the  dear 
voices  of  the  women  and  children  of  the  con- 
gregation were  joining  the  voices  of  the  men 
in  singing  the  Agnus  Dei, 

"  Look  up  at  me  witlioot  fear,  Gabriel," 
said  the  priest.  "  I  desire  not  to  avenge 
injuries ;  i  visit  not  the  sins  of  the  fiither  on 
the  child.  Look  up,  and  listen!  I  have 
strange  things  to  speak  of;  and  I  have  a 
sacred  mission  to  fulnl  before  the  morniDg,  in 
which  you  must  be  my  guide." 

Gabriel  attempted  to  kneel  and  kiss'  his 
hand,  but  Father  Paul  stopped  him,  and 
said,  pointing  to  the  cross  :  **  Kneel  to  that  — 
not  to  me;  not  to  your  fellow-mortal,  and 
your  friend  —  for  I  will  be  your  friend, 
Gabriel;  believing  that  God's  mercy  has 
ordered  it  so.  And  now  listen  to  me,"  he 
proceeded,  with  a  brotherly  tenderness  in  his 
manner  which  went  to  Gabriel 's  heart.  '  *  The 
service  is  nearly  ended.  What  I  have  to  tell 
you  must  be  told  at  once  ;  the  errand  on 
which  you  will  guide  me  roust  be  performed 
before  to-morrow  dawns.  Sit  here  near  me ; 
and  attend  to  what  I  now  say." 

Gabriel  obeyed :  Father  Paul  then  proceeded 
thus:  — 

**  I  believe  the  confession  made  to  yon  by 
your  grandfather  to  have  been  true  in  every 
particular.  On  the  evening  to  which  he  re- 
ferred you,  I  approached  your  cottage,  as  he 
said,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  shelter  for  the 
night.  At  that  period,  I  had  been  studying 
hard  to  qualify  myself  for  the  holy  calling 
which  I  now  pnrsue  ;  and,  on  the  completion 
of  my  studies,  had  indulged  in  the  recreation 
of  a  tour  on  foot  through  Brittany,  by  way  of 
innocently  and  agreeably  occupying  the  lei- 
sure time  then  at  my  disposal,  before  I  entered 
the  priesthood.  Wiien  I  accosted  your  father, 
I  had  lost  my  way,  had  been  walking  for 
many  hours,  and  was  glad  of  any  rest  that  I 
<X)nld  get  for  the  night.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
pain  you  now,  by  reference  to  the  events 
which  followed  my  entrance  under  your 
&ther's  roof.  I  remember  nothing  that  hap- 
pened from  the  time  when  I  laid  down  to 
sleep  before  the  fire,  until  the  time  when  I  re- 
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covered  my  senses  at  the  place  which  you 
call  The  Merchant's  Table.  My  first  sensa- 
tion was  that  of  being  moved  into  the  cold 
air ;  when  I  opened  my  eyes  I  saw  the  great 
Druid  stones  rising  close  above  me,  and  two 
men  on  either  side  of  me  rifling  my  pockets. 
They  found  nothine  valuable  there,  and  were 
.about  to  leave  me  where  I  lay,  when  I  gathered 
strength  enough  to  appeal  to  their  mercy 
through  their  cupidity.  Money  waa  not 
scarce  with  me  then,  and  I  was  able  to  oBqt 
them  a  rich  reward  (which  they  ultimately 
received  as  I  had  promised)  if  they  would 
take  me  to  aaj  place  where  I  could  get  shel- 
ter and  medical  help.  I  suppose  they  in- 
ferred by  my  language  and  accent  —  perhaps 
also  by  the  linen  I  wore,  which  they  exam- 
ined closely  —  that  I  belonged  to  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  community,  in  spite  of  the  pmin- 
ness  of  my  outer  garments ;  and  might  there- 
fore  be  in  a  position  to  make  good  my  promise 
to  them.  I  heard  one  say  to  the  other, '  Let 
us  risk  it;'  and  then  they  took  me  in  their 
■  arms,  carried  me  down  to  a  boat  on  the  beach, 
and  rowed  to  a  vessel  in  the  offing.  The 
next  day  they  disembarked  me  at  Paimboeuf, 
where  I  got  the  assistance  which  I  so  much 
needed.  I  learnt  through  the  confidence  they 
were  obliged  to  place  in  me,  in  order  to  ^ive 
me  the  means  of  sending  them  their  promised 
reward,  that  these  men  were  smugglers,  and 
that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  using  the  cavity 
in  which  I  had  been  laid,  as  a  place  of  con- 
cealment for  goods,  and  for  letters  of  advice 
to  their  accomplices.  This  accounted  for 
their  finding  nie.  As  to  my  wound,  I  was  in- 
formed bj  the  surgeon  who  attended  me,  that 
it  had  missed  being  inflicted  in  a  mortal  part 
by  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  that,  as 
it  was,  nothing  but  the  action  of  the  nieht  aur 
in  coagulating  the  blood  over  the  place  had,  in 
the  first  instance,  saved  my  life.  To  be  brief, 
I  recovered  after  a  long  illness,  returned  to 
Paris,  and  was  called  to  the  priesthood.  The 
will  of  my  superiors  obliged  me  to  perform 
the  first  duties  of  my  vocation  in  the  great 
city ;  but  my  own  wish  was  to  be  appointed 
to  a  cure  of  souls  in  your  province,  Gabriel. 
Can  you  imagine  why?" 

The  answer  to  this  question  was  in  Ga- 
briers  heart ;  but  he  was  still  too  deeply 
awed  and  aflkcted  by  what  he  had  heard  to 
give  it  utterance. 

*'I  must  tell  you  then  what  my  motive 
was,*'  said  Father  Paul.  "You  must  know, 
!fir8t,  that  I  unifiirmly  abstained  firom  dis- 
closing to  any  one  where  and  by  whom  my  life 
had  been  attempted.  I  kept  this  a  secret 
from  the  men  who  rescued  me — firom  the  sur- 
eeon — from  my  own  friends  even .  My  reason 
for  such  a  proceeding  was,  I  would  fain  be- 
lieve, a  Christian  reason.  I  hope  I  had  al- 
ways felt  a  sincere  and  humble  desire  to  prove 
myself,  by  the  help  of  God,  worthy  oi  .the 


saered  vocation  to  which  I  was  destined.  But 
my  miraculous  escape  from  death  made  an 
impression  on  my  mind,  which  gave  me 
another  and  an  infinitely  higher  view  of  this 
vocation  —  the  view  which  i  have  since  striv- 
en, and  shall  always  strive  for  the  future,  to 
maintain.  As  I  lay,  during  the  first  days  of 
my  recovery,  examining  my  own  heart,  and 
considering  in  what  manner  it  would  be  my 
duty  to  act  towards  your  father,  when  I  was 
restored  to  health,  a  thought  came  into  my 
mind  which  calmed,  comforted,  and  resolved 
all  my  doubts.  I  said  within  myseli' — *  In  a 
few  months  more  I  shall  be  called  to  be  one 
of  the  ohosen  ministers  of  Gkxi.  If  I  am 
worthy  of  my  vocation,  my  first  desire  towards 
this  man,  who  has  attempted  to  take  my  life, 
should  be,  not  to  know  that  human  iustioe 
has  overtaken  him,  but  to  know  that  he  has 
truly  and  religiously  repented  and  made 
atonement  for  his  ^uilt.  To  such  repentance 
and  atonement  let  it  be  my  duty  to  call  him; 
if  he  reject  that  appeal,  and  be  hardened  only 
the  more  against  me  because  I  have  £>rgiven 
him  my  injuries,  then  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  denounce  him  for  his  crimes  to  his  fellow- 
men.  Surely  it  must  be  well  for  me,  hera 
and  hereafter,  if  I  beein  my  career  in  the 
holy  priesthood  by  helping  to  save  from  hell 
the  soul  of  the  man  who,  of  all  others,  has 
most  cruelly  wroneed  me.'  It  was  for  this 
reason,  Gabriel — it  was  because  I  desired  to 
go  strfdehtway  to  your  father's  cottage  and 
reclaim  nim  after  he  had  believed  me  to  be 
dead  —  that  I  kept  the  secret  and  entreated  of 
my  su{)eriors  that  I  might  be  sent  to  Brittany. 
But  this,  as  I  have  said,  was  not  to  be  at  first, 
and  when  my  desire  was  granted,  my  place 
was  assigned  me  in  a  far  district.  The  perse- 
cution under  which  we  still  sufier  broke  out ; 
the  designs  of  my  life  were  changed ;  my  ovm 
will  became  no  longer  mine  to  guide  me.  But, 
through  sorrow  and  suffering,  and  danger  and 
bloodshed,  I  am  now  led  after  many  days  to 
the  execuUon  of  that  first  purpose  which  I 
formed  on  entering  the  priesthood.  Gabriel ! 
when  the  service  is  over,  and  the  congregation 
are  dispersed,  you  must  guide  me  to  the  door 
of  your  father  %  cottage." 

He  held  up  his  hand,  in  sign  of  silence,  as 
Gabriel  was  about  to  answer.  Just  then,  the 
officiating  priests  abcfve  were  pronouncing  the 
final  benediction.  When  it  was  over,  Father 
Paul  opened  the  cabin-door.  As  he  ascended 
the  steps,  followed  by  Gabriel,  Fire  Bonan 
met  them.  The  old  man  looked  doubtfuHy 
and  searchingly  on  his  future  son-ia-law,  as 
he  respectfully  whispered  a  few  words  in  the 
ear  of  the  priest,  father  Paul  listened,  atten- 
tively, answered  in  a  whisper,  and  then  turned 
to  Gabriel,  first  telling  the  few  people  near 
them  to  withdraw  a  uttle.  *'  I  have  been 
asked  whether  there  is  any  impediment  to 
your  mairiage,"  h^si^di  "  and  have  answered 
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that  there  is  none.  What  yoa  have  said  to 
me  has  been  said  in  confession,  and  is  a  secret 
between  us  two.  Remember  that ;  and  forget 
not,  at  the  same  time,  the  service  which  I 
shfdl  require  of  you  to-night,  after  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  is  oyer.  Where  is  Rose 
BononV*  he  added  aloud,  looking  round 
him.  Rose  came  forward.  Father  l^ul  took 
h^r  hand,  and  placed  it  in  Gabriers.  *'  Lead 
her  to  the  altar  steps,"  he  said,  '*  and  wait 
there  for  me." 

It  was  more  than  an  hour  later ;  the  Boats 
had  left  the  ship's  side  ;  the  congregation  had 
dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  country  —  but 
still  the  vessel  remained  at  anchor.  Those 
who  were  left  in  her  watched  the  land  more 
anxiously  than  usual;  for  they  knew  that 
Father  Paul  had  risked  meeting  the  soldiers 
of  the  republic  by  trusting  himself  on  shore. 
A  boat  was  awaiting  his  return  on  the 
beach ;  half  of  the  crew,  armed,  being  posted 
as  scouts  in  various  directions  on  the  high 
land  of  the  heath.  They  would  have  followed 
and  guarded  the  priest  to  the  place  of  his 
destination;  but  he  forbade  it,  and,  leaving 
them  abruptly,  walked  swiftly  onward  with 
one  young  man  only  for  his  companion. 

Gabriel  had  committed  his  brother  and  his 
sisters  to  the  charge  of  Rose.  They  were  to 
go  to  the  farm-house  that  night  with  his 
newly-married  wife  and  her  £ither  and  mother. 
Father  Paul  had  desired  that  this  might  be 
done.  When  Gabriel  and  he  were  left  alone 
to  follow  the  path  which  led  to  the  fisher- 
man*s  cottaee,  the  priest  never  spoke  while 
they  walked  on  —  never  looked  aside  either 
to  the  right  or  the  left — always  held  his 
ivory  crucifix  clasped  to  his  breast.  They 
arrived  at  the  door.  ''Knock,"  whispered 
Father  Paul  to  Gabriel,  *'  and  then  wait  here 
with  mo." 

The  door  was  opened.  On  a  lovely  moon- 
light night  Francois  Sarzeau  had  stood  on 
that  threshold,  years  since,  with  a  bleediog 
body  in  his  arms;  on  a  lovely  moonlight 
night,  he  now  stood  here  again,  oonfironting 
the  very  man  whose  life  he  had  attempted, 
and  knowing  him  not. 

Father  Paul  advanced  a  few  spaces,  so  that 
the  moonlight  fell  fuller  on  his  features,  and 
removed  his  hat.  Francois  Sarzeau  looked, 
started,  moved  one  step  back,  then  stood 
motionless  aod  perfectly  silent  while  all 
traoes  of  expression  of  any  kind  suddenly 
vanished  firom  his  fiice.  Then  the  calm,  clear 
tones  of  the  priest  stole  gently  on  the  deod 
•iJenoe.  *'  I  hring  a  message  of  peace  and 
fomveness  from  a  guest  of  former  years,"  he 
eaid;  and  pointed,  as  he  spoke,  to  the  place 
where  be  had  been  wounded  in  the  neck. 
For  one  moment,  Gabriel  saw  his  father 
trembling  violently  from  head  to  foot  •—  then 
his  limbs  steadied  again — stiffened  suddenly, 
M  if  struck  by  catalepsy.    His  lips  parted, 


but  without  quivering ;  his  eyes  slared,  bot 
without  moving  in  their  orbits.  The  lovely 
moonlight  itself  looked  ghastly  and  horrible, 
shining  on  the  supernatural  panic-deformity 
of  that  face !  Gabriel  turned  away  his  head  in 
terror.  Ue  heard  the  voice  of  Father  Pool 
saying  to  him :  *'  Wait  here  till  I  come  hack ;" 
then  there  was  an  instant  of  silence  again 
—  then  a  low  groaning  sound,  that  seemed 
to  articulate  the  name  of  God  ;  a  sound  un- 
like his  father's  voice,  unlike  any  human 
voice  he  had  ever  heard  —  and  then  the  noise 
of  a  closing  door.  He  looked  up,  and  saw 
that  he  was  standing  alone  before  the  cottage. 
Once,  af\;er  an  interval,  he  approached  the 
window.  He  iust  saw  througn  it  the  hand 
of  the  priest  holding  on  high  the  ivory  crucifix ; 
but  stopped  not  to  see  more,  for  he  heard 
such  words,  such  sounds,  as  drove  him  back 
to  his  former  place.  There  he  stayed,  until 
the  noise  of  something  falling  heavily  within 
the  cottage,  struck  on  his  ear.  Again  be 
advanced  towards  the  door ;  heard  Father 
Paul  praying  ;  listened  for  several  minutes  ; 
then  neard  a  moaning  voice,  now  joining 
itself  to  the  voice  of  the  priest,  now  choked 
in  sobs  and  bitter  wailing.  Once  more  he 
went  back  out  of  hearing,  and  stirred  not 
again  firom  his  place.  He  waited  a  long  and 
a  weary  time  there  —  so  long  that  one  of  the 
scouts  on  the  look-out  came  towards  him, 
evidently  suspicious  of  the  delay  in  the 
priest's  return.  He  waved  the  man  back, 
and  then  looked  again  towards  the  door.  At 
last,  he  saw  it  open  —  saw  Father  Paul  ap- 

E roach  him,  leading  Francois  Sarzeau  by  the 
and. 

The  fisherman  never  raised  his  downcast 
eyes  to  his  son's  face  ;  tears  trickled  silently 
over  his  cheeks ;  he  followed  the  hand  that 
lep  him,  as  a  little  child  might  have  followed 
it,  listening  anxiously  and  humblv  at  the 
priest*s  b\&  to  every  word  that  he  spoke. 
''Gabriel,"  said  Father  Paul,  in  a  voice 
which  trembled  a  little,  for  the  first  time  that 
night — "Gabriel,  it  has  pleased  God  to 
grant  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  purpose 
which  brought  me  to  this  place  ;  I  tell  you 
this,  as  all  that  you  need — as  all,  I  believe, 
that  you  would  wish  —  to  know  of  what  has 
passed  while  you  have  been  left  waiting  fur 
me  here.  Such  words  as  I  have  now  to  speak 
to  you  are  spoken  by  youi  father's  earnest 
desire.  It  is  his  own  wish  that  I  should  com- 
municate to  you  his  oonfession  of  having 
secretly  followed  you  to  The  Merchant's  Table, 
and  of  having  discovered  (as  you  discoTered) 
that  no  evidence  of  his  guilt  remained  there. 
This  admission  he  thinks  will  be  enough  to 
account  for  his  conduct  towards  yourself 
from  that  time  to  this.  I  have  next  to  tell 
you  (also  at  your  father's  desire)  that  he  has 
promised  in  my  presence,  and  now  promises 
again  in  yours,  sincerity  of  repentance  io  this 
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mftnner :  — ^  When  the  persecution  of  our  re- 
ligion has  ceased  —  as  cease  it  will,  and  that 
speedily,  be  assured  of  it !  —  he  solemnly 
pledges  himself  henceforth  to  devote  his  life, 
his  strength,  and  what  worldly  possessions  he 
may  have,  or  may  acquire,  to  the  task  of  re- 
ereotine  and  restoring  the  roadside  crosses 
which  nave  been  sacrilegiously  overthrown 
and  destroyed  in  his  native  province,  and  to 
doing  good,  eood  where  he  may.  I  have 
now  said  all  that  is  required  of  me,  and  may 
bid  you  farewell  —  bearing  with  me  the 
happy  remembrance  that  I  have  lefl  a  father 
and  son  reconciled  and  restored  to  each  other. 
May  God  bless  and  prosper  you,  and  those 
dear  to  you,  Gabriel !  May  God  accept  your 
fiither's  repentance,  and  bless  him  also 
throughout  his  future  life  !" 

He  took  their  hands  pressed  (hem  loag^  and 
warmly,  then  turned  and  walked  quickly 
down  the  path  which  led  to  the  beach.  Ga- 
briel darea  not  trust  himself  yet  to  speak  ;  but 
he  raised  his  arm,  and  put  it  gently  round  his 
fiither*s  neck.  The  two  st(K>d  together  so, 
looking  out  dimly  through  the  tears  that  filled 
their  eyes,  to  the  sea.  They  saw  the  boat  put 
off  in  the  bright  track  of  tne  moonlight,  and 
reach  the  vessel's  side;  they  watched  the 
spreading  of  the  sails,  and  followed  the  slow 
CDurse  of  the  ship  till  she  disappeared  past  a 
distant  headland  from  sight.  Alter  that,  they 
went  into  the  cottage  together.  They  knew 
it  not  then ;  but  they  had  seen  the  last,  in 
this  world,  of  Father  Paul. 

•  ■  •  •  • 

The  events  foretold  by  the  good  priest  hap- 
pened sooner  than  even  he  had  anticipated. 
A  new  government  ruled  the  destinies  of 
France,  and  the  persecution  ceased  in  Brittany. 
Among  other  propositions  which  were  then 
submitted  to  the  parliament,  was  one  advocat- 
ing the  restoration  of  the  roadside  crosses 
throughout  the  provinoe.  It  was  found,  how- 
ever, on  inquiry,  that  these  crosses  were  to  be 
counted  by  thousands,  and  that  the  mere  oost 
of  the  wood  required  to  reelect  them  necessi- 
tated an  expenditure  of  money  which  the 
bankrupt  nation  could  ill  afi^cd  to  spare.  While 
this  prrtject  was  under  discussion,  and  before 
it  was  finidly  rejected,  one  man  had  undertaken 
the  task  which  the  government  shrank  from 
attempting.  When  Gabriel  left  the  oottaee, 
taking  his  brother  and  sisters  to  live  with  his 
wife  and  himself  at  the  farm-house,  Francois 
Sarseau  left  it  also,  to  perform  in  highway 
and  byway  his  promise  to  Father  Paul.  For 
months  and  months  he  labored  without  inter- 
mission at  his  task ;  still,  always  doing  good, 
and  rendering  help  and  kindness  and  true 
charity  to  all  whom  nd  could  serve.  He  walked 
many  a  weary  mile,  toiled^  through  many  a 
hard  day's  work,  humbled  himself  even  to  beg 
of  othen,  to  get  wood  enough  to  xetftore  a 


single  cross.  No  one  ever  heard  him  complain, 
ever  saw  him  impatient,  ever  detected  him  in 
faltering  at  his  task.  The  shelter  io  an  out- 
house, the  crust  of  bread  and  drink  of  water, 
which  he  could  always  get  from  the  peasantry , 
seemed  to  suffice  hiin^  Among  the  people 
who  watched  his  perseverance,  a  b^ief  began 
to  gain  ground  that  his  life  would  be  miracu- 
lously prolonged  until  he  had  completed  his 
undertaking  from  one  end  of  Brittany  to  the 
other.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  He  was  seen 
one  cold  autumn  evening,  silently  and  steadily 
at  work  as  usual,  setting  up  a  new  cross  on 
the  site  of  one  which  had  been  shattered  to 
splinters  in  the  troubled  times.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  was  found  lying  dead  beneath  the  sacred 
symbol  which  his  own  hands  had  completed 
and  erected  in  its  place  during  the  night.  They 
buried  him  where  he  lay  ;  and  the  priest  who 
consecrated  the  ground  allowed  Gabriel  to  en- 
grave his  father's  epitaph  in  the  wood  of  the 
cross.  It  was  simply  the  initial  letters  of  the 
dead  man's  name,  followed  by  this  inscription 
—  ^^  Pray  for  the  repose  of  his  soul;  he  died 
petiitent,  and  the  doer  of  good  works,  ^^ 

Once,  and  once  only,  did  Gabriel  hear  any- 
thing of  Father  Paul.  The  good  priest  showed, 
by  writing  to  the  farm-house,  that  he  had  not 
forgotten  the  family  so  largely  indebted  to  him 
for  their  happiness.  The  letter  was  dated 
**  Rome."  Father  Paul  said,  that  such  ser- 
vices as  he  had  been  permitted  to  render  to 
the  Church  in  Brittany,  had  obtained  for  him 
a  new  and  a  fiir  more  glorious  trust  than  any 
he  had  yet  held.  He  nad  been  recalled  from 
his  curacy,  and  appointed  to  be  at  the  head 
of  a  mission  whica  was  shortly  to  be  de- 
spatched to  convert  the  inhabitants  of  a  savage 
and  a  far  distant  land  to  the  Christian  faiw. 
He  now  wrote,  as  his  brethren  with  him  were 
veriting,  to  take  leave  of  all  friends  forever  in 
this  world,  before  setting  out  —  for  it  was 
well  known  to  the  chosen  persons  entrusted 
with  the  new  mission,  that  ^hey  could  only 
hope  to  advance  its  obiect  by  cheerfully  risk- 
ing their  own  lives  for  the  sake  of  their 
religion.  He  save  his  blessing  to  Francois 
Sarzeau,  to  Gi3>riel,  and  to  his  family ;  and 
bade  them  afifectionately  farewell  for  the  last 
time.  There  was  a  postscript  in  the  ^  letter, 
which  vras  addressed  to  Rose,  and  which  she 
often  read  afterwards  with  tearful  eyes.  The 
writer  begged  that,  if  she  should  have  any 
ohildreif,  she  would  show  her  friendly  and 
Christian  remembrance  of  him  by  teaching 
them  to  pray  (as  he  hoped  she  herself  would 
pray)  that  a  blessing  might  attend  Father 
Paul's  labors  in  the  distant  land.  The  priest's 
loving  petition  was  never  forgotten.  When 
Rose  taught  its  first  prayer  to  her  first  child, 
the  little  creature  was  instructed  to  end  the 
few  simple  words  pronounced  at  its  mother's  - 
knees,  with :--"  God  bless  Father  Paul  !*' 
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ALLAN  BAHSAT. 

On  one  side  of  a  letter  addressed 

To  Mr.  Allan  Bamsay,  at  M'^  Boss's,  in 
Orange-court,  near  the  Mease,  London, 

and  thus  endorsed  bj  Andrew  Millar,  the  pub- 
lisher— 

£d'  July  15,  1782.  Allan  Bamsay,  at  Ed' 
to  A.  M.,  allowing  him  y«  liberty  of  reprinting 
his  8  Tols.  of  songs,  to  "w*^  he  agrees,  per  his 
July  27, 

ifl  the  following  interesting  letter :  — 

Edinburgh,  July  ISth,  1732. 

Dbab  Andbew,  ^I  received  yours  of  date  the 
6th  inst. ,  and  allow  you  to  print  the  three  Tolumes 
of  the  Tea  Table  Miscellanys  or  Collections  of 
Songs  published  by  me  in  what  form  you  please, 
on  your  paying  me  against  Martinmas  next  five 
pounds  sterling.  Further  I  empower  you  to  take 
up  for  me  five  guineas  finom  the  printers  of  my 
Poems,  the  unpaid  moiety  as  agreed  on  between 
them  and  Mr.  M'Ewen,  who  had  instructions  from 
me  to  transact  with  them,  and  to  whom  they 
paid  the  first  moiety.  —  I  am,  dear  Andrew,  your 
Tery  humble  servt., 

Alljlh  Bambat. 

My  son  brings  you  this,  if  he  appnves  of  it 
If  we  agree,  I  desire  that  you  would  send  none 
of  them  to  this  country — it  is  scarce  worth  your 
whUe. 

Beneath,  on  part  of  the  letter  from  the 
poet  to  hb  son,  aflberwards  the  distinguished 
painter,  occurs  — 

If  you  do  not  like  the  proposal  tell  Mr.  Millar 
so.  Send  me  account  of  this  affiixr  with  the  first 
post 

Ramsay's  letter  relates  to  the  first  collected 
edition  of  the  Tea  Table  Miscellany,  that  in 
three  thin  duodecimo  volumes,  with  the  same 
calcination  throughout,  printed  for  Andrew 
Millar  in  1733,  and  called  *<  the  ninth  edition, 
being  the  comnleatest  and  most  correct  of  any 
yet  published  oy  Allan  Bamsay." 

The  first  volume  of  the  Tea  Table  Miscellany 
was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1724.  The 
second,  third,  and  fourth  volumes  were  pub- 
lished separately  in  24mo,  at  various  inter- 
vals. When  the  second  was  published  is,  I 
believe,  unknown.  The  thira  appeared  at 
Edinburgh  in  1727,  and  the  fourth  at  London 
in  1740.  A  pirated  edition  was  published  at 
Dublin  in  17^,  three  volumes  in  one,  12mo, 
np.  334, ''  printed  for  E.  Smith."  Ramsay's 
letter  rektes  to  the  ninth,  and  the  following 
advertisement  in  the  Caledonian  Mercury  of 
July  17, 1740,  to  the  tenth  edition :  -* 

This  day  is  published,  neatly  printed  in  a 
pocket  volume,  the  tenth  edition,  being  the 
oompletflst  and  most  ooneot  of  any  yet  published. 


with  the  addition  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  songs, 
The  Tea  Table  Miscellany  ;  or,  a  collection  of 
the  most  choice  Songs,  Soots  and  English.  By 
Allan  Bamsay.  Printed  for  A.  Millar,  at 
Buchanan's  Head,  in  the  Strand,  and  sold  by 
him,  &c. 

The  eleventh  edition  was  published  at  Lon- 
don, four  vols,  in  one,  12mo,  1750.  The  sub- 
sequent ones  are  merely  reprints  of  each  other. 
The  eighteenth,  and  probably  the  latest,  edi- 
tion appeared  at  Edinburgh  in  1792. 


Vnm  the  DubUn  UoiTenity  3la«uine. 

FEITITS  OF  THE  WILDS. 

HoaTicuLTUiuL  art  may  point  to  its  e2h)es 
with  pride;  but  let  not  feature  remain  un- 
represented. Letns  not  forget  that  Provi- 
dence has  kindly  spread  abroad  wild  fruits  • 
for  those  who  cannot  command  the  luxuries 
of  the  fenced  and  tended  garden.  The  small 
raspberrv  beside  the  brook,  and  the  sweet 
Wood  Strawberry,  the  delight  of  peasant 
children,  have  passed  away  before  autumn 
commenced ;  but  all  over  the  country  the 
wholesome  and  pleasant  Blackbeny  oflers  an 
abundant  feaet  to  all  who  are  not  too  proud 
to  stoop  for  it ;  and  both  its  flowers  and  fruit 
are  useful  to  the  dver.  The  species  called  the 
rose  blackberry  \b  the  badge  of  the  Scotch  dan 
MacNab.  The  Species  cdled  dewberry  (ru^ 
oesnis),  with  its  fine,  dark-blue  bloom,  and 
the  large  grains  of  its  small  juicy  fruit,  has 
been  thronght  worthy,  b^  Shakspeare,  of  form- 
ing part  of  Titania'a  fairy  feast  (Midsummer 
Mght^s  Dreamt  act  iii.  scene  2)  :  — 

Feed  him  with  sprieots  and  dewberries, 

With  purple  grapes,  green  figs,  and  mulberries. 

Boggy  grounds,  espedallv  on  mountains, 
supply  the  elegant  Granoerry,  with  its 
erect,  shining  leaves,  and  veiy  pretty  rose- 
ooloied  flowers,  succeeded  by  the  speckled 
and  mottled  berries,  that  look  like  tiny  birds' 
eggs.  The  name  is  properly  cranebaryf  be- 
cause the  fbotstalks  bend  like  the  neck  of  a 
crane,  the  flower-bud  representing  the  crane's 
head.    It  is  a  badee  of  the  elan  Grant. 

The  dan  M'Ftenane  bears  as  its  device  the 
handsome  Cloudberry,  that  takes  its  name 
from  growing  on  the  tops  of  hieh  mountains, 
almost  among  the  clouds,  and  decorates  those 
wild  scenes  with  its  smooth-surfaced,  serrate 
edged  leaves,  and  fair  white  flowers,  which 
^ve  place  to  the  tawnybeny,  that  lies  nn- 
mjnred  beneath  the  snows,  and  is  prised  bv 
the  mountaineers  for  its  long  duration,  as  well 
as  for  its  antisoorbutio  qualities,  and  its 
pleasant  acid  flavor. 

On  the  heathy  hiU  we^  look  flir  the  Bilberry 
(or  whortleberry),  with  its  myrtle-like  leases, 
adorned  bv  its  waxen  rosy  flowers,  and  after- 
waida  with  its  dnk-blue  bloomy  fruit,  rioh  in 
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saDguine-colored  jaice.  It  is  the  badge  of  the 
clan  M'Lean  ;  but  among  the  ancients  it  was 
the  emblem  of  treachery  from  the  story  of 
Myrtilos.  Hippodamia,  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  Oenomaus,  ^ing  of  Etis,  was  wooed  by 
many  Greek  princes;  bnt  an  oracle  haying 
declared  that  ner  husband  would  be  the  cause 
of  her  father's  death,  the  latter,  to  prevent 
her  marriage,  refused  to  give  her  to  any,  save 
one  who  would  be  able  to  conquer  him  in  a 
chariot  race,  which  he  flattered  himself  would 
be  impossible,  as  his  horses  were  of  unrivalled 
fleetness.  Notwithstanding  the  condition 
made  hj  the  king,  that  each  of  his  defeated 
competitors  should  forfeit  his  life,  thirteen 
princes  had  attempted  the  race,  and  been  de- 
feated and  slain .  But  the  fourteenth ,  Pelops , 
son  of  Tantalus,  King  of  Phrygia,  bribed 
Myrtilus,  the  charioteer  of  Oenomaus,  to 
leave  a  linchpin  of  his  master's  chariot  loose, 
by  which  means  the  chariot  was  overturned, 
and  the  king  mortally  injured.  When  dying, 
he  requested  Pelops,  the  victor,  to  avenge 
bim  on  his  faithless  charioteer,  which  Pelops 
did,  by  throwing  Myrtilus  into  the  sea.  The 
waves  having  cast  his  body  ashore,  it  was 
honorably  buried  by  the  people  of  the  country, 
by  whom  he  was  reputed  the  son  of  Mercury ; 
and  the  bilberry  is  said  to  have  first  sprung 
from  his  ^ve.  In  botany  it  bears  his 
name,  Vacanium  Myrtilus,  an  appellation 
which  is  also  appropriate,  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  shrub  to  a  little  myrtle.  Myr- 
tilus is  fabled,  by  the  classic  mythology,  to 
have  been  ultimately  translated  by  Mercury 
to  the  skies,  where  he  shines  as  the  constella- 
tion Auriga,  or  the  Charioteer.  The  bilberry 
^  has  been  called  '*  the  fruit  of  the  proscribed,^' 
'  because  growing  in  solitudes,  fit  for  the 
haunts  of  outlaws,  who  have  used  its  blood- 
ledjuice  to  stain  and  disguise  their  faces. 

With  these  fruits  of  the  mountains  and  the 
wilds  we  will  associate  a  simple  rustic  song, 
which  we  translate  from  the  original  Irish,  a 
language  that  deserves  to  be  wtter  known 
and  appreciated  for  ito  variety,  ener^,  and 
pathos ;  a  language  that  can  boast  of  more 
peasant  poets  tnan  perhaps  any  other  in  Eu- 
rope. This  song  was  popular  in  Munster 
(among  those  who  understood  the  original, 
forwe  oelieve  it  has  never  before  appeared 
in  f^glish).  It  was  written  by  a  ppor 
piper  (whose  name  we  have  been  unable  to 
team),  in  opposition  to  a  soag  in  praise  of  a 
hiU  called  the  Hill  of  Heath,  composed  by  a 
rival  musician,  of  which  only  a  few  fragmente 
are  now  extant.  The  pictures  of  rural  plenty 
and  happiness^  present^  in  our  song  exist  no 
longer,  save  in  the  memory  of  those  who 
talk  of "  the  good  old  times  in  poor  Ireland" 
befixre  the  famine  and  the  emigratioD.  In 
order  io  preserve  the  rhythm  we  mark  the 
pause  for  the  voice  by  the  caBVora  tiras  **,  in 


places  where  it  cannot  be  marked  by  the 
punctuation :  — 

THE  HILL  OF  HXATH. 

ntOM  THE  HUSH. 

(A  Alodlr  lahiUi,  mhaalA,  a  ttag  me  g««a  to  gndh  dhatt,  ftc.) 

My  darling  white-armed  maiden,  I  '11  love  thee 
very  dearly  ! 
I  'd  give  thee  the  best  dwelling  *'  that  ere  was 
built  on  earth, 
I  'd  go  with  thee  to  Anun,*  to  France,  or  Spain 
how  cheerly  ; 
To  wildest  strand  of  ocean,  or  the  fair  hill  of 
mirth. 
We  'd  wile  an  hour  in  watching  **  the  boats  come 
homewards  rowing. 
Or  loiter  iq  the  lone  wood,  **  the  shady  boughs 
benteth ; 
I  'd  need  not  breast  the  steep  then,  with  gny 
song  upward  going 
To  ask  for  news  of  Mary  <*  upon  the  Hill  of 
Heath. 

High  on  the  stone-heaped  mountainf  **  one  day 
when  lonely  lying. 
From  BenduflTs  peak  so  darksome  **  I  looked 
oat  east  by  north  ; 
I  heard  the  cuckoo  speaking,  I  saw  the  sea-gullB 
flying. 
While  with  their  dams  the  lambkins  **and 
calves  were  going  forth. 
The  badger  and  the  weasle  '*  there  get  them  lairs 
for  sleeping ; 
The  red  fox  finds  a  shelter  *'  from  winds  that 
mdely  breathe. 
The  Banshee  chants  her  dirges,  half  singing  and 
half  weeping. 
That  scene  is  grander  fiir  than  '*  the  little  Hill 
of  Heath. 

There  bloom  the  rose  and  lily,  and  honey  is 
abounding, 
There  the  bright  crystal  t  sparkles,  the  white 
swan  glides  along. 
The  heath-cocks  there  are  crowding,  the  hounds* 
shrill  cry  resounding. 
Harps  at  each  door  are  chiming  *'  to  sweet- 
voiced  maidens'  song. 
There  grow  sweet  fruits,  the  berry  *<  upon  the 
wild  bush  blazes, 
There  are  all  things  delicioas"  to  keep  away 
grim  death, 
There  dwells  my  love  whose  beanty  <*  excels  all 
beauteous  fiioes — 
That  place  is  better  far  than  *<  the  little  HiU 
of  Heath. 

There  is  sweet  milk  and  butter,  "  flit  swine  at 
all  times  straying 
On  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  round  the 
verdant  hill, 

*  The  Iflle  of  Arran  in  the  Bay  of  Galway. 
t  Allnding  to  the  oaims,  or  piles  of  loose  stones, 
anciently  heaped  np  as  sephnlobral  monuments. 
%  The  qvarti  crystal. 
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Fair  islets  gem  the  waters  "  where  speckled  troat 
are  playing  ; 
Sleek  calves  and  well-fed  cattle  '*  the  merry 
woodlands  fill 
Both  winter  time  and  summer  "  the  trees  there 
give  us  pleasure ; 
Good  liquor  there  is  plenty  **  each  merry  roof 
beneath  ; 
I  'd  rather  chant  thy  praises,  sweet  spot !  in 
worthy  measure 
Than  sing  the  withered  furze  on  "  the  little 
Hill  of  Heath. 

I  've  gazed  on  cheerful  harbors,  in  stately  cities, 
pondered  ; 
I  've  trod  the  heath-clod  moantun,  **  Ikir  vale, 
and  rushy  plain, 
From  Cork  of  Coves  so  pleasant  **  to  Bal'nasloe 
I  *ve  wandered  : 
Then  from  the  north  returning'*  to  Cashel 
came  again. 
I  've  passed  two  years  in  roving,  I  've  sat  where 
'guests  are  many, 
I  've  drained  the  glass,  and  gayly  <*  have  set 
my  pipes  to  breathe. 
But  maiden  like  my  true  love  **  I  never  yet 
found  any  — 
Save  one  with  faliy  form  on  "  the  little  Hill 
of  Heath. 


Anecdote  of  ▲  Crocodile.  The  Indians  told 
ns,  that  at  San  Fernando  scarcely  a  year  passes 
without  two  or  three  grown-up  persons,  particu- 
larly women  who  fetch  water  from  the  river, 
being  drowned  by  these  carnivorous  reptiles. 
They  related  to  us  the  history  of  a  young  girl  of 
Uritucu,  who,  by  singular  intrepidity  and  pres- 
ence of  mind,  saved  herself  fk-om  the  jaws  of  a 
crocodile.  When  she  felt  herself  seized,  she 
sought  the  eyes  of  the  animal,  and  plunged  her 
fingers  into  them  with  such  violence,  that  the 
pain  forced  the  crocodile  to  let  her  go,  after  hav- 
ing bitten  off  the  lower  part  of  her  left  arm. 
The  girl,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  quantity 
of  blood  she  lost,  reacbM  the  shore,  swimming 
with  the  hand  that  still  remained  to  her.  In 
those  desert  countries,  where  man  is  ever 
wrestling  with  nature,  discourse  daily  turns 
on  the  best  means  that  may  be  employed  to 
escape  from  a  tiger,  a  boa,  or  a  crocodile  ;  every 
one  prepares  himself  in  some  sort  for  the  dangers 
that  may  await  him.  **  I  knew,"  said  the  young 
girl  of  Uritucu  coolly,  *'  that  tLe  cayman  lets  go 
his  hold  if  you  push  your  fingers  into  his  eyes." 
Long  after  my  return  to  Europe,  I  learned  that 
in  the  interior  of  Africa  the  negrote  know  and 
practise  the  same  means  of  defence.  Who  does 
not  recollect  with  lively  interest,  Isaac,  the 
guide  of  the  unfortunate  Mungo  Park,  who  was 
seized  twice  by  a  crocodile,  and  twice  escaped 
fh)m  the  iaws  of  the  monster,  having  succeeded 
in  thrusting  his  fingers  into  the  creature's  eyes 
while  under  water  ?  The  Afirican  Isaac  and  the 
young  American  girl  owed  their  safety  to  the 
same  presence  of  mind,  and  the  same  combina- 
tion of  ideas.  —  HumboldVs  Pertonal  J^ar- 
rative. 


Speed  on  Railways.  —  Dr.  Lardner  adopts' 
some  ingenious  arguments,  or  rather  illustra- 
tions, to  render  familiar  the  extraordinary  veloc- 
ity with  which  our  express  trains  rooxe.  The 
Great  Western  Express  to  Exeter  travels^at  the 
rate  of  43  miles  an  hour,  including  stoppag^,  or 
61  miles  an  hour  without  including  stoppages  ; 
to  attain  this  rate,  a  speed  of  60  miles  an  hour 
is  adopted  midway  between  some  of  the  stations  ; 
and  in  certain  experimental  trips  70  miles  an 
hour  have  been  reached.  A  speed  of  70  miles 
an  hour  is  about  equivalent  to  85  yards  per 
second,  or  85  yards  between  two  beats  of  a  com- 
mon clock  ;  all  objects  near  the  eye  of  a  passen- 
ger travelling  at  this  rate  will  pass  by  his  eye  in 
the  thirty-fifth  part  of  a  second  ;  and  if  S5  stakes 
were  erected  at  the  side  of  the  road,  a  yard  asun- 
der, they  would  not  be  distinguishable  one  from 
another  ;  if  painted  red,  they  would  appear  col- 
lectively as  a  continuous  flash  of  red  color.  If 
two  trains  with  this  speed  passed  each  other,  the 
relative  velocity  would  be  70  yards  per  second  •; 
and  if  one  of  the  trains  were  70  yards  long,  it 
would  flash  by  in  a  single  second.  Supposing  the 
locomotive  which  draws  such  a  train  to  have 
driving-wheels  seven  feet  in  diameter,  these 
wheels  will  revolve  five  times  in  a  second  ;  the 
piston  moves  along  the  cylinder  ten  times  in  a 
second  ;  the  valve  moves  and  the  steam  escapes 
ten  times  in  a  second  —  but  as  there  are  two  cyl- 
inders, which  act  alternately,  there  are  reallv 
twenty  puffs  or  escapes  of  steam  in  a  second. 
The  locomotive  can  be  heard  to  **  cough"  when 
moving  slowly,  the  cough  being  occasioned  by  the 
abrupt  emission  of  waste  steam  up  the  chimney  ; 
but  twenty  coughs  per  second  cannot  be  separated 
by  the  ear,  tlieir  individuality  becoming  lost 
Such  a  locomotive  speed  is  equal  to  nearly  one- 
fourth  that  of  a  cannon-ball ;  and  the  momentum 
of  a  whole  train,  moving  at  such  a  speed,  would 
be  nearly  equivalent  to  the  aggregate  force  of  a  • 
number  of  cannon-balls,  equal  to  one-fourth  the 
weight  of  the  train  :  that  a  **  smash"  should  fol- 
low a  **  collision,"  is  no  subject  for  marvel,  if  a 
train  moving  at  such  speed  —  or  anything  like 
such  speed  —  should  meet,  with  any  obstacle  to 
its  progress.  —  Dodd^s  Curiosities  of  Industry, 


Select  Poems  of  Pr,ior  and  Swift. 

A  judicious  selection  from  the  poems  of  men 
whose  names  are  better  known  to  this  generation 
than  their  works.  The  editor,  who  has  already 
proved  his  hand  in  the  Selections  from  Dryden, 
introduces  each  author  by  a  critical  preface  ;  the 
estimate  in  both  cases  being  true,  though  wo 
think  he  assigns  a  j)oetical  merit  to  Prior  which 
the  present  generation  will  hardly  confirm.  The 
*<  Henry  and  Emma"  inculcates  a  blindly  con- 
fident love,  which  is  opposed  to  the  opinions  of 
the  present  day  ;  **  Solomon,"  notwithstanding 
the  great  merit  of  passages  and  parts,  is  deficient 
in  interest  as  a  whole.  Johnson,  who  was  borA 
befbre  Prior  died,  and  who  wrote  at  a  time  when 
his  works  were  popular,  felt  "that  it  wanted 
that  without  which  all  other  excellences  are  of 
smaU  avail,  the  power  of  engaging  attention  and 
alluring  curiosity."  —  Spectator, 
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FhMnPtuicfa. 

OLD  England's  babes  in  thb  wood. 

In  a  nurse's  uncouth  telling,  in  a  broadside's 
random  spelling, 
Or  in  statelier  garb  of  story-book,  with  bind- 
ing and  gilt  edges. 
For  ages  has  that  story  set  Young  England's 
tears  a-welling. 
That  sanctifies  the  red-breast  on  our  window- 
sills  and  hedges. 

How  oft  with  tear-drenched  pinafore,  has  he  sat 
and  lost  his  dinner  for 
The  death  of  those  good  parents,  in  that  uncle 
too  confiding. 
And  wondered  in  his  innocence,  what  he  was  such 
a  sinner  for. 
As  to  hire  those  cruel  ruffians  who  took  the 
babes  out  riding. 

How  oft  the  nursery's  rattle  has  been  hushed  be- 
fore the  prattle 
Of  those  pretty  babes  which  wrought  so  on  the 
milder-minded  Walter, 
That  in  the  lonely  forest  he  gave  his  fellow  bat- 
tle. 
And  slew  him,  thereby  cheating  the  gallows 
and  the  halter. 

And  then,  instead  of  staying  to  keep  the  babes 
Arom  straying. 
He  weakly  left  them,  with  command  to  "  stop 
there  like  good  children  ;" 
For  Young  England  well  remembered  his  own 
manner  of  obeying 
The  like  order  fVom  the  nursemaid  whom  he 
gloried  in  bewildering. 
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With  what  bursts  of  tender  sobbing  he  blessed 
the  gentle  robin. 
Who  the  forest  leayes  their  fkces  laid  with  pious 
beak  and  claws  on. 
And  how  heavily  in  school-days  was  he  visited 
with  cobbing 
Who  the  robin's  saored  nest  laid  his  sacrilegious 
paws  on. 

• 

That  old  tale  with  a  new  dress  on,  for  Old  Eng- 
land has  its  lesson ; 
Touching  hu  "  Babes  in  the  Wood"  he  a  hint 
ftx>m  it  may  borrow  — 
In  the  wood  through  whose  entanglements  scarce 
manly  strength  can  press  on  — 
The  wood  of  sin  and  suffering,  of  ignorance  and 
sorrow. 


There  the  little  children  wander,  while  in  mortM 
combat  yonder 
Those  who  call  themselves  their  guides  for  the 
mastery  are  lighting  ; 
There  in  striving  for  that  wood's  sour  fruit  their 
infant  strength  they  squander, 
Deep  and  deeper  in  its  hideous  depths  body  and 
soul  benighting. 

The  combatants  are  sturdy,  skilled  to  use  their 
weapons  wordy  ; 
And  'ere  Chapel 's  got  the  better  of  Church,  or 
Church  of  Chapel, 
The  chfldren  may  be  lying,  while  Punch ^  for  pious 
birdie. 
Strews  his  Iteves  on  those  that  perished  while 
their  guides  were  in  death-grapple. 
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LINES  AMONG  THE  LEAVES. — TO  A  LITTLE  GIRL. 


^  From  Elisa  Cook's  Jonmal. 

LINES  AMONQ   TUB   LEAVES. 

Hate  ye  heard  the  West  Wind  singing, 
Where  the  sammer  trees  are  springing  ? 
Hare  ye  counted  o'er  the  many  tones  it  knows ' 
For  the  wide-winged  Spirit  rangeth. 
And  its  ballad  metre  changeth 

As  it  goes. 

A  plaintive  wail  it  maketh. 
When  the  willow's  tress  it  shaketh, 
Like  new-born  infiint  sighing  in  its  sleep  ; 
And  the  branches,  low  and  slender, 
Bend  to  list  the  strain  so  tender. 

Till  they  weep. 

Another  tale  *t  is  telling. 
Where  the  clustered  elm  is  swelling 
With  dancing  joy,  that  seems  to  laugh  outright ; 
And  the  leaves,  all  bright  and  clapping, 
Sound  like  human  fingers  snapping 

With  deUght. 

The  fitftil  key-note  shifteth 
Where  the  heavy  oak  uplifteth 
A  diadem  of  acorns  broad  and  high  ; 
And  it  chants  with  muffled  roaring. 
Like  an  eagle's  wings  in  soaring 

To  the  sky. 

Now  the  breeze  is  freshly  wending. 
Where  the  gloomy  yew  is  bending. 
To  shade  green  graves  and  canopy  the  owl ; 
And  it  sends  a  mournful  whistle. 
That  remindeth  of  the  missal 

And  the  cowl. 

Another  lay  it  giveth 
Where  the  spiral  poplar  liveth, 
Above  the  cresses,  lily,  flag,  and  rush  ; 
And  it  sings  with  hissing  treble. 
Like  the  foam  upon  the  pebble, 

In  its  gush. 

A  varied  theme  it  utters, 

Where  the  gloesy  date-leaf  flutters, 

A  loud  and  lightsome  chant  it  yielded  tJiere  i 
And  the  quiet,  listening  dreamer 
Atay  believe  that  many  a  streamer 

'  Flaps  the  air. 

It  is  sad  and  dreary  hearing 
Where  the  slant  pine  is  rearing 
A  lonely  head,  like  hearse-plume  waved  about ; 
And  it  lurketh  melancholy,* 
Where  the  thick  and  sombre  holly 

Bri8tle6>  out 

It  murmurs  soft  and  mellow 
*Mid  the  light  laburnum's  yellow. 
As  lover's  ditty  chimed  by  rippling  plaish. 
And  deeper  i«  its  tiding. 
As  it  hurries,  swiftly  gliding, 

Enough  the  adi. 

A  roundelay  of  pleasure 
Does  it  keep  in  merry  measure. 
While  rustling  in  the  rich  leaves  of  the  beeeh, 
As  though  a  band  of  fairies 
Were  engaged  iu  Mab's  vagaries, 

Out  of  reach. 


Oh  !  a  bard  of  many  breathings 
Is  the  Wind  in  sylvan  wreathings, 
O'er  mountain  tops  and  through  &e  woodland 
groves. 
Now  fifing  and  now  drumming — 
Now  howling  and  now  humming. 

As  it  roves. 

Oh  !  are  not  human  bosoms 
Like  these  things  of  leaves  and  blossoms. 
Where  hallowed  whispers  come  to  cheer  and  rouse  ? 
Is  there  no  mystic  stirring 
In  our  hearts,  like  sweet  wind  whirring 

In  the  boughs  ? 

Though  that  wind  a  strange  tone  waketh 
In  every  home  it  maketh. 
And  the  maple-tree  responds  not  as  the  larch. 
Yet  Harmony  is  playing 
Round  all  the  green  arms  swaying 

'Neath  heaven's  arch. 

Oh  !  what  can  be  the  teaching 
Of  these  forest  voices  preaching .' 
'T  is  that  a  brother's  creed,  though  not  as  mine. 
May  blend  about  (Son's  altar. 
And  help  to  fill  the  psalter 

That 's  divine. 


n«ntbe  Atlaa. 
TO  A  LITTLE  GIRL, 

WHO   CSIED  BECAI78E   HER   FATHEK   WOULD    BE   A 
GRAY  OLD  MAN  WHEN  SHE  UAD  OBOWE  UP. 

BT  CHABLSS  J.  SPRAGTTE. 

Vex  not  thy  little  heart  that  time  will  spread 
The  frost  of  age  upon  thy  &ther's  head  — 
Will  line  his  brow,  and  dim  the  loving  eye 
That  gases  on  thee,  as  the  years  go  by  ; 
Thy  gentle  love,  my  darling,  cannot  stay 
The  conquering  despot  on  his  cruel  way. 
No  !  the  strange  fears  that  flutter  in  thy  heart, 
The  tender  tears  that  from  thy  blue  i^es  start. 
The  fond  embrace  that  tightens  round  my  neok. 
Have  not  the  power  his  ravages  to  check. 
We  both  move  onward  to  the  expectant  tomb ; 
And  my  decay  accompanies  thy  bloom. 
Bat  though  my  form  may  alter  day  by  day. 
And  Nature's  universal  law  obey  ; 
Though  my  stout  arm  may  tremble  in  the  clasp 
That  round  thy  woman's  form  is  fondly  cast ; 
Though  the  strong  frame  that  bean  thee  gayly 

now, 
Beneath  the  sadder  weight  of  years  may  bow  ; 
My  heart,  defying  time,  shall  ne'er  decay  ! 
Years  cannot  steal  its  vital  warmth  away  ! 
Fed  by  thy  love,  its  deep,  perennial  joy 
Is  young  with  strength  that  age  cannot  destroy. 
Thy  womanhood  will  never  weep  to  see 
Time's  changing  features  in  my  love  for  thee. 
Deep  in  the  oak's  old  trunk  there  hidden  lie 
Buds  that  have  never  opened  to  the  slr^  ; 
Let  but  its  noble  head  be  rudely  torn, 
And  forth  they  spring,  the  ruin  to  adorn. 
In  the  tough  fibre  of  my  being  sle^ 
Buds  of  warm  feeling  thickly  strown  and  deep  ; 
In  their  quick  erowth,  tby  fears  shall  solaced  be. 
Should  the  wild  storm-wind  only  threaten  thee. 
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From  th«  Edinbnrgh  Beriew. 

1.  The  Right  Honorable  Benjamin  Disraeli, 

M,  P,  A  Critical  Biography,  By 
George  Henrt  Francis.     LoDdoD  :  1852. 

2.  Lord  George  Bentinck,    A  Political  Biog- 

raphy. By  B.  Disraeli,  Member  of 
Parliament  for  the  County  of  Bucking- 
ham. Fifth  edition  —  revised.  Loo; 
don:  1852. 

3.  Venetia,    By  B.  Disraeli.    A  new  edition. 

London :  1853. 

About  twenty  years  since  a    prise    was 

Proposed,  in  an  Italian  university,  for  the 
est  essay  on  the  following  subject :  '*  What 
individual  since  the  beginning  of  the  world 
has  most  occupied  the  thoughts  of  mankind  ?'* 
The  palm  was  awarded  to  the  essayist  who 
maintained  the  superior  claims  of  Napoleon  to 
this  world-wide  description  of  notoriety  ;  but 
the  decision  was  far  from  commanding  uni- 
versal assent.  If,  however,  a  prize  were 
offered  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  for  a  disserta- 
tion on  the  analogous  but  more  limited  ques- 
tion —  **  What  individual  from  February, 
1852,  to  January,  1853,  has  piost  occupieiQ  the 
pens,  tongues,  and  ears  of  Englishmen?"  — 
the  answer  would  be  given  by  acclamation. 
The  Right  Honorable  Benjamin  Disraeli,  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  is  indisputably 
the  man.  His  appointment  to  this  post  was 
one  of  the  most  startling  domestic  events  that 
has  occurred  in  our  time.  People  seemed 
never  tired  of^^lking  and  speculating  on  it. 
with  its  recondite  causes  ana  its  problemati- 
cal results.  He  at  once  became  an  inez- 
liaustible  topic-  of  animated  discussion  in 
society.  His  portrait  was  painted  by  one 
fashionable  artist;  his  bust  vras  taken  in 
marble,  (tre  perennius,  by  another ;  what  were 
called  likenesses  of  him  appeared  in  illustrated 
newspapers  by  the  dozen ;  and,  above  all,  he 
was  placed  in  Madame  Tussaud's  repository 
—  that  British  Valhalla  in  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  a  civilian  to  gain  a  niche  urithout 
being  hanged.  He  glittered  in  the  political 
horizon  as  a  phenomenon  of  the  first  magni- 
tude ;  and  every  glass  was  turned  upon  him 
the  more  eagerly,  because  it  was  impossible 
to  discover,  and  hazardous  to  predicate, 
whether  he  would  turn  out  a  planet,  a  fixed 
star,  a  cotnet,  or  a  mere  vapory  exhalation, 
or  will-o'-the-wisp,  raised  by  an  overheated 
atmosphere  from  a  ranK  and  unwholesome  soil. 
To  lay  aside  metaphor  —  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
pretty  generally  regarded  as  an  intellectual, 
moral,  social,  and  parliamentary  anomaly. 
His  career  has  been  altogether  an  exceptional 
one.  None  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel : 
and  as  all  traditional,  prescriptive,  ana 
familiar  tests  of  character  are  obviously  out 
of  place  when  applied  to  that  of  the  **  suc- 
cessor of  Hampdfen,"  we  are  by  no  means 
surprised  to  find  that  the  most  varying  and 


contradictory  opinions  still  prevail  concerning 
him.  There  are  persons,  we  hear,  who  con- 
ceive him  to  be  the  most  profound  of  modem 
statesmen ;  there  are  others,  we  know,  who 
contemptuously  deny  him  a  title  to  rank 
amongst  statesmen  at  all.  Some  of  his  ad* 
mirers  declare  him  to  be  an  orator  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term ;  whilst  his  oppo- 
nents stoutly  maintain  that  he  is  at  best  no 
better  than  a  showy  and  shallow  rhetorician. 
Favorable  critics  dwell  upon  the  alleged  wit, 
spirit,  cleverness,  graphic  power,  and  frequent 
brilliancy  of  his  writings ;  whilst  those  of 
the  severer  order  profess  to  .be  more  struck  by 
their  meretricious  glitter,  overwhelming  pre- 
sumption, open  disregard  of  principle,  innate 
vulgarity  of  conception,  and  utter  absence 
of  earnestness  and  truth.  The  very  section 
of  the  aristocracy  which  has  always  been  the 
last  to  recognize  the  claims  of  ^mus,  points, 
or  very  recently  did  point,  to  his  elevation  as 
an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  excellence  of  our 
institutions ;  yet  the  majority  of  the  culti* 
vated  classes,  whose  libend  appreciation  of 
merit  for  its  own  sake  has  been  time  imme- 
morial exhibited  in  a  thousand  ways,  were 
contemporaneously  giving  vent  to  a  sentiment 
not*  much  unlike  that  embodied  in  the  well- 
known  couplet — 

The  thing  we  know  is  neither  rich  nor  rare. 
Bat  wonder  how  the  devil  it  got  there. 

That,  indeed,  is  the  essential  question  and 
real  problem.  How  did  he  get  where  we 
recently  gazed  upon  him  with  lumost  as  much 
wonder,  though  with  not  exactly  the  same 
vague  feeling  of  apprehension,  as  that  with 
which  we  contemplated  the  astounding  rise 
of  the  new  Emperor  of  the  French  ?  How 
did  a  gentleman  of  Jewish  extraction,  whose 
previous  career  was  inextricably  associated 
with  reminiscences  very  little  calculated  to 
inspire  esteem  or  confidence,  manage  to  be- 
come finance-minister  of  the  greatest  commer- 
cial country,  and  official  leader  of  the  gravest, 
wisest,  and  most  important  representative 
assembly,  in  the  worla  ?  Did  he  succeed  by 
addressing  himself  to  the  good  or  to  the  bad 
feelings  of  his  countrymen? — to  their  pas- 
sions and  prejudices,  or  to  their  reason  and 
good  sense  ?  In  other  words,  did  he  win  his 
position  by  the  fair  exercise  of  talent  and 
industry,  or  did  he  steal  a  march  on  his  com- 
petitors, and  climb  to  temporary  power  upon 
the  shoulders  of  a  well-dressed  and  wealtny^ 
but  turbulent,  ill-informed,  and  irritated,  set 
of  agitators,  Vrho  were  maiked  by  many  of 
the  most  objectionable  characteristics  of » 
mob? 

We  shall  endeavor  to  answer  these  qae9^ 
tions  by  an  impartial  review  and  analysis  of 
the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman's  career j, as 
illustrated  by  his  writings  and  speechea-^^ 
takmg  Mr.    George  Henry  Francis  a»  wx 
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aasistaat '  and  occasional  guide ;  for  his 
*'  Critical  Biognmhy/'  althongh  frequently 
betraying  an  uncuie  partiality  for  his  hero, 
presents  a  tolerably  correct  outline  of  those 
events  of  Mr.  Disraeli^s  life  with  which  we 
have  now  to  deal.  It  will  speedily  be  seen, 
as  we  proceed,  that  we  are  actuated  by  no 
party  views  or  motives,  but  that  our  main 
object  is  to  rectify  the  scale  by  which  our 
public  n^en  are  to  be  judged.  Granting  that 
no  widespread  or  lasting  injury  may  result 
&om  an  insulated  example  of  unmerited  pro- 
motion to  the  highest  honors  of  the  State  — 
the  case  assumes  a  much  more  serious  aspect 
when  the  essential  rules  of  political  morality 
are  systematically  tampered  with,  in  the  hope 
of  making  them  square  with  conduct  whicn, 
so  long  as  their  authority  remains  unim- 
paired, must  be  held  emphatically  wrong. 
We  are  well  aware  of  the  delicacy  and  diffi- 
culty of  the  task ;  but  we  have  at  least  one 
advantage  —  that,  so  long  as  we  confine  our- 
selves to  what  bears  on  nis  public  career,  we 
need  not  be  overscrupulous  m  discussing  the 
antecedents  of  a  man  who  has  dealt  more 
largely  and  profitably  in  personality  than  any 
writer  or  speaker  of  our  dajr. 

According  to  the  *' Critical  Biography,'* 
**  the  future  orator  and  statesman  was  bom 
in  the  year  1806,^*  and  according  to  Dodd  's 
Parliamentary  Companion,  in  1805.  He  was 
the  first-bom  of  Isaac  Disraeli,  the  eminent 
author  of  **  Curiosities  of  Literature ;"  a 
book  which,  despite  of  the  inaccuracies  de- 
tected by  Mr.  Comey  and  others,  has  been 
translated  into  every  modem  language  that 
boasts  a  literature,  and  must  be  deemed  an 
indispensable  part  of  every  good  library. 
Disnieli  the  Elder,  as  he  was  affectedly  desig- 
nated by  the  son,  in  the  hope  of  benefiting 
by  the  reflected  lustre  of  the  paternal  fame, 
was  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  old-fashioned 
man  of  letters  —  amiable,  kind-hearted,  de- 
voted to  his  books,  and  little  conversant  with 
the  habits  or  topics  of  the  gay  and  bustling 
circles  of  the  metropolis,  ms  claim  to  an 
honorable  post  in  the  Republic  of  Letters  was 
unimpeached  and  is  certainly  unimpeachable. 
What,  then,  do  the  admirers  and  followers 
of  Mr.  B.  Disraeli  mean  by  asserting  that, 
fiir  from  being  aided  by  birth  and  connexion 
in  his  social  and  political  aspirations,  he  had 
extraordinary  disadvantages  m  this  respect  to 
surmount?  We  know  perfectly  well  that  a 
strong  projudjpe  was  entertained  against  him 
i^hen  he  first  entered  the  House  of  Commons ; 
but  this  was  the  natural  result  of  those  pas- 
sages in  his  life  which  he  now  fiuds  it  con- 
venient to  term  his  **  wild  oats.'^  If  he  could 
have  dissociated  himself  from  these,  and  have 
moderated  his  pretensions  for  an  interval,  he 
would  have  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  his 
reception ;  and,  to  the  best  of  our  observa- 
tion, no  debutant f  in  any  walk  of  life,  need 


wish  for  a  better  recommendation  than  an 
honored  name.  In  point  of  hereditary  for- 
tune, he  was  better  off  than  Burke,  Sheridan, 
or  Canning;  and,  with  regard  to  bis  appa- 
rently most  serious  stumbling-stock,  his 
Jewish  extraction,  we  are  by  no  means  sure 
that,  under  his  adroit  and  spirited  manage- 
ment, it  was  not,  at  one  period,  actiuuly 
transformed  into  a  stepping-stone. 

When  "  Pelham''  is  asked  whether  illegit- 
imate birth  will  prevent  a  person  from  being 
a  perfect  gentleman,  he  makes  answer,  that 
it  will  not,  if  the  individual  feels  no  conscious- 
ness of  the  stain,  for  then  it  will  in  no  respect 
impair  that  freedom  and'  independence  of 
bearing  which  are  essential  to  the  character. 
To  apply  this  refined  remark  to  the  case 
before  us  —  we  conceive  that  if  an  Englishman 
of  the  Jewish  race  puts  a  bold  and  honest 
face  on  the  matter,  his  contemporaries  will 
soon  cease'  to  think  about  it,  and  that  it  will 
speedily  become  stingless  and  inoperative  as 
a  taunt.  So  long  as  Mr.  Disraeli  was  the 
fearless  and  uncompromising  champion  of 
his  oppressed  brethren,  he  carried  with  him 
the  cordial  sympathy  of  every  generous  heart 
and  the  eager  concurrence  of  every  enlightened 
mind.  He  participated  in  the  new  dignity 
which  he  conferred  on  their  cause.  Never 
was  there  a  more  striking  confirmation  of  the 
maxim  that  '*  honesty  is  the  best  policy ;"  for 
it  was  not  until  he  lowered  his  tone,  and  began 
to  capitulate  on  his  own  account,  that  nis 
vulnerable  side  was  laid  bare.  From  the  time 
when  he  assumed  the  lead  of  a  party  whose 
watchword  is  bigotrv,  and  who  stand  pledged 
^  retain  the  Jews  m  their  present  state  of 
civic  inferiority,  his  Caucasian  descent  beoune 
again  the  bar  sinister  of  his  political  shield  ; 
but  it  is  his  own  fault  if  he  selects  for  his 
constant  associates  the  hereditary  oppressors 
of  his  race,  and  does  all  that  in  him  lies  to 
f:in  the  smouldering  embers  of  intolerance 
into  a  flame.  Did  he  reallv  suppose  that  he 
would  be  allowed  to  revive  the  No  Popery  cry, 
or  to  call  for  firesh  penal  enactments  in  favor 
of  our  '*  Protestant  Constitution,*'  without 
provokine  a  telling  retort  \  If  so,  he  reckoned 
without  his  host ;  and  the  mode  in  which  one 
of  his  late  colleagues  alluded  to  the  topic  under 
discussion,  might  have  served  as  a  warning  to 
Mr.  Disraeli  to  get  out  of  their  company  aa 
fast  as  possible.  Sir  John  Trollope  told  his 
constituents,  at  his  reelection  for  South 
Lincolnshire,  in  March  last,  that  the  finan- 
cial concerns  of  the  country  were  safe  in  the 
guardianship  of  **  a  gentleman,  undoubtedly 
of  ancient  blood  hut  eastern  origin.**  Begin- 
ning with  a  compliment,  the  Right  Honorable 
Baronet  unconsciously  ended  wi^h  a  sneer. 

It  is  fortunate,  therefore^  that  the  bane  ia 
coupled  with  the  antidote ;  **  for  sufieranoa 
is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe.*'  Centuries  of 
oppression  have  endowed  the  Jewish  race 
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with  corresponding  habits  of  endurance.  Mr. 
Disraeli  has  frequently  been  subjected  to 
mortifications  and  disappointments  which 
would  have  driven  a  more  sensitive  man  to 
the  very  verge  of  sel f-destruction .  Yet  neither 
insult  nor  annoyance  seemed  to  make  the 
smallest  impression  on  that  imperturbable 
temper  and  impassive  brow.  So  long  as  htf 
could  gain  anything  by  being  cool,  he  was 
cool ;  and  it  wus  only  on  rare  occasions, 
when  the  game  was  up  or  played  out,  that  he 
was  ever  hurried  into  the  display  of  ill-temper 
or  irritability.  That  extraordinary  faculty  of 
mastering  his  emotions  and  biding  his  time, 
by  dint  of  which  he  has  so  often  grasped  For- 
tune by  the  forelock,  may  be  clearly  traced 
to  his  ''eastern  origin,*' trnd  can  hardly  be 
computed  as  the  worst  or  most  profitless  part 
of  that  ''damnosa  hereditas"  which  de- 
scended to  him  with  his  blood. 

It  is  rather  strange,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances and  liteniry  position  of  his  father, 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  did  not  receive  what  is 
called  a  regular  education.  He  was  brought 
up  at  a  private  school,  or  academy,  in  the 
classic  shades  of  Ilampstead  or  Highgate ; 
and  at  the  age  when  young  men  commonly 
commence  residence  at  a  University,  he  was 
articled  to  a  highly  respectable  firm  of  solici- 
tors in  the  city.  '*  In  bis  adolescence,''  says 
Mr.  Francis,  **  he  was  subjected  to  the  severe 
corrective  of  a  city  life.  The  future  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  spent  in  the  hard  service 
of^a  lawyer *s  office  much  of  the  time  he  would 
rather  have  devoted  to  the  Muses.  We  do 
not  consider  ourselves  called  upon  'to  enter 
into  mere  gossiping  details,  however  interest- 
ing, of  this  period  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  career. 
His  native  genius  soon  broke  through  these 
trammels."  The  plain  matter  of  fact  is,  that 
these  trammels  were  neither  severe  nor  degrad- 
*lng,  although  Mr.  Francis'  language  would 
justify  an  inference  that  they  were  both.  An 
articled  clerk's  oniinary  nuxle  of  passing  his 
time  is  thus  described  by  Cowper  in  a  letter 
to  Lady  Hesketh :  —  **  I  did  actuallv  live 
three  years  with  Mr.  Chapman,  a  solicitor, 
—  that  is  to  say,  I  slept  three  years  in  hie 
bouse ;  but  I  lived,  that  is  to  say,  I  spent  my 
dnyH,  in  Southampton  Row,  as  you  very  well 
remember.  There  was  I  and  the  future  Lord 
Chancellor  (Thurlow)  constantly  employed 
from  morning  to  night,  in  giggling  ana  mak- 
ing giggle,  instead  of  stucnring  the  law.  O 
fie,  cousin !  how  could  you  do  so  V 

Mr.  Disraeli  was  not  the  first  by  hundreds, 
and  very  far  indeed  from  being  the  most  dis- 
tinguished, of  the  many  notable  peraooages 
who  have  verified  the  portrait  of -» 

Some  yoath  his  father's  wishes  doomed  to  oross, 
Who  pens  a  stanza  when  he  should  engross. 

Kor  is  it  clear  to  our  minds  that  his  sojourn 
in  the  metropolis,  with  leisure  and  command 


of  books,  under  this  lax  apprenticeship,  may 
not  have  qualified  him  better  for  working 
out  his  peculiar  destiny  than  the  same  num- 
ber of  years  spent,  i^nd  haply  trified  away,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Isis  or  the  Cam.  '*  Every 
man,"  says  Gibbon,  '*  who  rises  above  the 
common  level  has  received  two  educations,  — 
the  first  from  his  teachers  —  the  second,  more 
personal  and  important,  from  himself.''  That 
the  second  was  not  omitted  in  Mr.  Disraeli's 
case,  he  gave  ample  and  speedy  evidence. 
He  could  hardly  have  arrived  at  legal  years 
of  discretion,  when  he  set  on  foot  the  earliest 
of  his  ambitious  projects;  for  although  we 
are  not  prepared  to  specify  the  precise  share 
he  had  in  getting  up  or  editing  the  *'  Repre- 
sentative" newspaper,  in  January,  1826,  we 
have  the  strongest  direct  proof  that  he  was 
one  of  the  responsible  parents  of  the  scheme. 
The  late  John  Murray,  of  Albemarle  Street  — 
the  most  enterprising  and  liberal-minded  of 
bibliopoles  —  who  lost  more  than  20,000/.  by 
the  undertaking,  was  wont  to  declare  to  hts 
dying  day  that  he  was  led  into  hazarding  this 
large  sum  by  the  gorgeous  pictures  of  antici- 
pated profit  and  influence  drawn  by  the  imag- 
inative genius  of  the  precocious  ex-clerk. 
The  paper  never  recovered  from  the  efiects  of 
an  article  beginning — '*  As  we  were  sitting 
in  our  opera  box"  —  and  it  was  given  up 
after  six  months'  trial,  during  which  half  a 
dozen  or  more  editors  were  successively  em- 
ployed.* 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  1826,  Mr. 
Disraeli,  who  has  a  knack  of  turning  failures 
to  account,  electrified  the  nr)vel-reading  public 
by  **  Vivian  Grey,"  the  plot  of  which  was 
understood  to  be  founded  on  the  getting  up 
of  the  **  Representative"  and  on  the  inciden- 
tal intrigues — literary,  social,  and  political. 
We  remember  seeing  a  Key,  in  which  the 
Marquess  of  Carabas  was  declared  to  be  neith- 
er more  nor  less  than  John  Murray  —  Cleve- 
land, an  eminent  author  and  editor,  still  living 
—  and  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine,  a  now  forgotten 
blue-stocking.  .  The  suggested  analogies  are 
fuint,  and  the  points  of  similarity  mostly 
fanciful,  but  the  novel  itself  will  always  re- 
main an  object  of,  interest  to  the  metaphysi- 
cal inquirer  as  containing  the  germ,  rude 
outline,  and  incomplete  conception  of  the 
career  which  Ihe  author  was  even  then  medi- 
tating, and  in  great  nneosore  has  since  con- 
trived to  run.  We  request  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  following  passages :  — 

*<  At  this  moment,  how  many  a  powerful  noble 
wants  only  wit  to  be  a  minister ;  and  what  wants 

*  The  first  number  appeared  on  the  2Gth  Jan- 
nary,  and  the  last  on  the  28th  Jnlj,  1826.  After 
making  every  allowanoe  for  the  subsoqaent  im- 
provement and  raised  standard  of  newspaper 
writing,  we  are  obliged  to  own  that  the  **  Repre- 
sentative" richly  merited  its  fkte. 
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VWian  Grey  to  attain  the  same  end  ?  •  That  no- 
ble's influenoe.  When  two  persons  can  so  ma- 
terially assist  each  other,  why  are  they  not 
brought  together?  Shall  I,  because  my  birth 
balks  my  fancy  —  shall  I  pass  my  life  a  moping 
misanthrope  in  an  old  chateau  ?  Supposing  I  am 
in  contact  with  this  magnifico,  am  I  prepared  ? 
Now,  let  me  probe  my  very  soul.  Does  my  cheek 
blanch  ?  I  have  the  mind  for  the  conception  ; 
and  r  can  perform  right  skilfully  upon  the  most 
splendid  of  musical  instruments — the  human 
voice  —  to  make  those  conceptions  beloved  by 
others.  There  wants  but  one  thing  more — cour- 
age, pure,  perfect  courage;  —  and  does  Vivian 
Grey  know  fear?'*  He  laughed  an  answer  of 
bitterest  derision.     (Vol.  i.,  p.  43.) 

It  was  a  rule  with  Vivian  Grey,  never  to  ad- 
vance any  opinion  tu  hU  own.  He  had  been  too 
deep  a  student  of  human  nature,  not  to  be  aware 
that  the  opinions  of  a  boy  of  twenty,  however 
sound,  ana  however  correct,  stand  but  a  poor 
chance  of  being  adopted  by  his  elder,  though 
feebler,  fellow-craatures.  In  attaining  any  end, 
it  was  therefore  his  system  always  to  advance  his 
opidion  as  that  of  some  eminent  and  considered 
personage  ;  and  when,  under  the  sanction  of  this 
name,  the  opinion  or  advice  was  entertained  and 
listened  to,  Vivian  Grey  had  no  fear  that  he 
could  prove  its  correctness  and  its  expediency. 
He  possessed  also  the  singular  faculty  of  being 
able  to  improvise  quotations ;  that  is,  he  could 
unpremeditatedly  clothe  his  conceptions  in  lan- 
guage characteristic  of  the  style  of  any  particular 
author  ;  and  Vivian  Grey  was  reputed  in  the 
world  as  having  the  most  astonishing  memory 
that  ever  existed  ;  for  there  was  scarcely  a  sub- 
ject of  discussion  in  which  he  did  not  ffain  the 
victory,  by  the  great  names  he  enlisted  on  his 
fide  of  the  argument.  His  father  was  aware  of 
the  existence  of  this  dangerous  faculty,  and  had 
often  remonstrated  with  his  son  on  the  use  of  it 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  58.) 

I  will  speak  to  you  (Cleveland)  with  the  frank- 
ness which  you  have  merited,  and  to  which  I  feel 
you  are  entitled.  I  am  no/  the  dupe  of  the  Mar- 
quess of  Carabas  ;  I  am  not^  I  trust,  the  dupe, 
or  tool,  of  any  one  whatever.  Believe  me,  sir, 
there  is  that  at  work  in  England,  which,  taken 
at  the  tide,  may  lead  on  to  fortune.  I  see  this, 
sir  —  I,  a  young  man,  uncommitted  in  political 
principles,  unconnected  in  public  life,  idling 
some  confidence,  I  confess,  in  my  own  abilities, 
but  desirous  of  availing  myself,  at  the  same  time, 
of  the  powers  of  others.  Thus  situated,  I  find 
myself  working  for  the  same  end  as  my  Lord 
Carabas,  and  twenty  other  men  of  similar  cali- 
bre, mental  and  moral  ;*and,  sir,  am  I  to  play 
the  hermit  in  the  drama  of  life,  because,  per- 
chance, my  fellow-actors  may  be  sometimes  fools, 
and  occasionally  knaves  ?  Oh  !  Mr.  Cleveland, 
if  the  Marquess  of  Carabas  luis  done  you  the  ill 
nervice  which  Fame  says  he  has,  your  sweetest 
revenge  will  be  to  make  him  your  tool ;  your 
most  perfect  triumph,  to  rise  to  power  by  his  in- 
fluence.    ( VoL  i.,^  p.  217.) 

None  of  the  maxims  or  reflections  in  this 
book  are  remarkable  for  refinement  or  depth. 
They  lie  on  the  surfiwe,  and  read  like  the  af- 


fected and  flippant  cynicism  which  clever  young*' 
sters  mistake  for  philosophy,  whilst  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  illustrated  and  carried 
out  by  the  dramatis  persona  of  the  romance  is 
very  nir  indeed  from  redeeming  them  from  the 
imputation  of  common-place.  Vivian  Grey, 
as  portrayed,  could  not  by  any  possibility  have 
made  his  way  in  good  company,  or  have  in- 
spired a  man  like  Cleveland  with  any  feeling 
but  distrust.  Yet  it  has  been  by  acting  up  to, 
and  improving  on,  the  creed  of  **  Vivian  Grey" 
that  the  author,  after  a  thousand  abortive  ex- 

Seriments  in  the  art  of  rising,  has  realized  the 
ream  of  his  boyhood.  Although  he  was 
speedily  precipitated  from  the  dizzy  height  be 
bad  internally  vowed  to  obtain,  he  has  stood 
upon  it  lone;  enough  for  a  puzzled  nation  to 
look  up,  and  wonder,  and  possibly  to  blush.  Ue 
has  found  his  Marouis  of  Carabas,  his  Lord 
Courtown,  and  his  SirBeardmore  Scrope  ;  and 
he  has  revenged  himself  on  the  hauehty  nobles 
and  squires  who  **  spat  upon  his  Jewish  gab- 
erdine," by  makine  tools  and  fools  of  them. 
As  it  was  wittily  observed  when  he  compelled 
his  followers  to  forswear  *'  Protection, '  tlie 
country  ^ntlemen  used  to  amuse  themselves 
by  drawing  the  teeth  of  the  Caucasians,  but 
it  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Caucasians  to  draw 
the  teeth  of  the  country  gentlemen .  Whether 
this  be  the  kind  of  a  triumph  which  a  good 
or  great  man  would  wish  to  have  recorded  in 
his  memoirs  or  commemorated  on  his  tomb- 
stone, is  qmte  another  matter — all  we  venture 
to  assert  m  this  place  is,  that  it  was  obtained 
and,  we  believe,  fully  enjoyed  by  '*  Disraeli 
the  Younger,"  when  he  donned  the  blue  and 
gold  uniform  of  a  cabinet  minister. 

We  noticed  the  best  of  his  novels  at  the 
time  of  their  appearance,  and  feel  no  inclina- 
tion to  revert  to  them.  The  best  was  '*  Con- 
tarini  Fleming,"  and  the  worst  the  *'  Won- 
drous Tale  of  Alroy,"  in  which  extravagance 
and  absurdity  had  reached  the  culminating 
point.  Results  have  no  longer  the  smallest 
connexion  with  causes,  and  performance  bids 
audacious  defiance  to  possibility.  This  work 
met  with  precisely  the  same  reception  from 
the  literary  public  which  was  subsequently 
accorded  to  his  maiden  speech  by  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  was  received  with  loud 
laughter,  and  the  versatile  writer  forthwith 
betook  himself  to  what  he  mistook  for  poetry. 
His  **  Revolutionary  £pic"  app«ired  in  1832, 
and  was  destined,  as  we  learn  from  the  I^e- 
face,  to  place  him  in  the  same  category  witli 
Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  and  Milton.  But  he 
fortunately  added, ''  that  if  the  decision  of  the 
public  should  be  in  the  negative,  then  will  he, 
without  a  pang,  hurl  his  lyre  to  Limbo."  He 
was  as  good  as  his  word,  so  far  as  the  contiii- 
uation  of  the  Epic  was  concerned.  It  fell 
still-born,  and  henceforth  we  find  him  playing 
a  conspicuous,  if  not  always  a  creditable  or 
commendable,  part  on  the  political  stage. 
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Aa  the  '*  Representative"  was  a  high  tory 
organ,  wo  presume  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
professedly  a  high  tory  in  1826.  Be  this  as 
It  may,  he  started  for  High  Wjcombe  in  1832 
OS  a  radical,  under  the  auspices  of  the  late 
Mr.  O'Connell  and  Mr.  Hume,  with  whose 
letters  of  recommendation  he  placarded  the 
borough  walls.  The.  sponsor  for  his  fidelity 
to  their  known  principles  was  the  author  of 
'*  Pelham,^'  who  thus  explains  his  share  in  the 
transaction :  — 

London,  24tli  July,  1835. 

Sir — In  answer  to  your  letter,  I  beg  to  say 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  first  referred  me  to  a  printed 
handbill  of  his  own,  espousing  short  parliaments, 
vote  by  ballot,  and  untaxed  knowledge.  I  con- 
ceiTed  these  principles  to  be  the  polestar  of  the 
sincere  Reformers,  and  to  be  the  revene  of  tory 
ones*  I  showed  that  handbill  to  Mr.  Hume ; 
henoe  the  letters  of  that  gentleman  and  of  others. 
Mr.  Disraeli  does  not  deny  that  he  professed 
those  opinions  at  that  time,  but  he  has  explained 
that  he  meant  them  for  adoption,  not  against  the 
tories,  but  whigs.  With  his  explanation  I  have 
nothing  to  do.  I  question  his  philosophy,  but  I 
do  not  doubt  his  honor.  When  any  man  tells  me 
that  he  votes  for  ballot,  short  parliaments,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  taxes  on  knowledge,  I  can 
only  suppose  him  to  be  a  reformer  ;  such  being 
my  principles  I  would  always  give  him  my  sup- 
port ;  and  I  should  never  dream  of  asking  whether 
he  called  himself  a  radical  or  a  tory. 

I  am,  sir, 

£.  Cox,  Esq.  £.  L.  Bulwer. 

One  of  Mr.  Hume^s  recommendatoi^  letters 
contained  the  following  expressions  :  — 

I  hope  all  reformers  will  rally  round  you,  who 
entertain  liberal  opinions  in  every  branch  of  gov- 
ernment, and  are  prepared  to  pledge  yourself  to 
support  reform  and  economy  in  every  depart- 
ment 

« 

If  the  Financial  Reform  Association  had 
then  existed,  Mr.  Disraeli  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  a  member  of  it,  and  he  did  become 
a  member  of  the  Westminster  Reform  Club. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  introduced,  at  his 
own  request,  to  the  late  Earl  of  Durham  as  a 
Dnrhamite,  and;  in  1833,  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  representation  of  Marylebone  on  the 
ultra  liberal  side.* 

• 

*  The  whole  of  the  doeumentary  and  other  evl- 
denoe  bearing  on  this  part  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  eareer 
was  collected  and  published  in  1836,  by  Mr.  B. 
Cox,  now  a  barrister  on  the  Western  Cirouit  and 
late  Dorbyite  candidate  for  Tewkesbury,  in  a 
pamphlet,  with  his  name.  This  pamphlet  formed 
the  basis  of  a  series  of  articles  in  the  "  Globe*' 
(for  January,  1836),  notoriously  and  avowedly 
written  by  an  amiable  and  aooomplished  membor 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  untimely  death 
was  regretted  as  a  national  loss.  He,  with  his 
genial  love  of  fun,  was  especially  delighted  when 


_  * 

We  need  hardly  suggest,  that  a  pledge  or 
profession  must  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  maker  knew  and  meant  it  to  bo 
accepted.  Tet  it  is  deemed  a  su£Bcient  answer 
to  the  charee  of  tergiversation  brought  against 
Mr.  Disraeli,  on  the  strength  of  his  Wycombe 
and  Marylebone  candidature,  to  say  that  he  was 
a  tory-radical  or  radieal-tory,  and  that  he  was 
consequently  at  full  liberty  to  solicit  the  support 
of  the  Ultras  of  either  side.  Our  own  solution 
of  his  many  Protean  transformations  is,  that 
he  had  never  any  political  principles  or  fixed 
convictions  whatever.  The  world  was  all 
before  him  where  to  choose,  and  he  chose  what 
best  suited  his  purpose  at  the  moment,  lie 
alternately  presented  the  black  side  of  his 
shield  to  the  Neri,  and  the  white  side  to  the 
Biancht ;  or  he  was  the  prototype  of  the  French- 
man who  was  seized  in  Paris,  on  the  24 tU 
February,  1848,  with  three  cockades  —  white, 
red,  ana  tricolor  —  in  his  pocket ;  his  avowed 
object  being  to  assume  from  hour  to  hour  the 
badge  of  the  faction  which  seemed  to  be  get- 
ting the  upper  hand.  At  the  same  time  we 
are  well  aware  that  there  may  be  such  a  creed, 
or  mixture  of  creeds,  as  that  which  has  been 
attributed  to  the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman, 
in  the  hope  of  extricating  him  from  his  dilem- 
ma. Les  extremes  se  touchent ;  and  ho  is  not 
the  first  who  has  speculated  on  governing 
mankind  despotically,  or  in  a  high  tory  sense, 
by  appealing  to  the  numerical  majority.  It 
is  what  Napoleon  the  Third  has  done  and  is 
doing.  It  was  what  the  Jacobites,  or  original 
**  Country  Party,"  hoped  to  do  at,  and  for 
many  years  after,  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick.  The  hypothesis  on  which 
their  hopes  rested  was  that,  since  the  middle 
class  was  not  to  be  shaken  in  its  attachment 
to  civil  and  religions  liberty,  the  fit  instru- 
ments for  revolutioiMzing  society  must  be 
souzht  at  its  bottom  and  its  top.  The  Extrekne 
Right  and  the  Extreme  Left  must  be  persuaded 
to  coalesce  against  the  Right  and  Left  Centres. 
The  reason  why  Shippen,  Bromley,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Windham,  and  other  partisans  of  the 
Stuarts,  wished  to  repeal  the  Septennial  Act, 
is  therefore  obvious  enough.  Tney  sought  to 
restore  an  exiled  race  of  sovereigns  by  popular 
suffirage.  But  what  fallen  dynasty  did  Mr. 
Disraeli  seek  to  restore,  when  he  advocated  a 
return  to  triennial,  annual,  or  '*  oftener  if  need 
be"  parliaments  1 

Mr.  Disraeli  magniloqnently  demanded  in  the 
course  of  the  resulting  oontroversy  :  <*  How  oould 
he  be  gratified  by  an  ignoble  oontroversy  with  an 
chtcure  aninud  like  the  editor  of  the  *  Qlobe,'  when 
his  own  works  hod  been  translated  at  least  into  the 
language  of  polished  Europe,  and  circulated  by 
thousands  in  the  New  World  1  *'  —  a  test  of  merit* 
whioh,  in  many  other  instanoes  within  our  mem- 
ory, would  have  placed  the  authors  of  ephemeral 
wojrks  of  fiction  at  the  head  of  oontemporary  lit- 
erature. 
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This  is  only  one  amongst  a  hundrod  shallow 
fiEillacies  by  which  he  sought  to  pass  for  an  ori- 
ginal thinker.  The  whi^,  forsooth,  were  to  be 
cried  down  as  the  enemies  of  rational  govern- 
ment, because  thej  had  selected  the  Venetian 
constitution  for  their  model,  and  had  labored 
unceiisingly  to  reduce  an  English  sovereign  to 
the  condition  of  a  Doge.  This  theory  pervades 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Disraeli ^s  political  writings  ; 
vet  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  any  historical 
inquirer  shoula  risk  his  reputation  u^on  such 
trash.  A  similar  accusation  might,  with  equal 
or  greater  plausibility,  be  urged  against  M. 
Thiers,  for  peiseveringly  endeavoring  to  compel 
Louis  Philippe  to  recognize  the  maxim,  ^*  Le 
Roi  rlgne  el  ne gouveme  pas.*^  If  the  whigs 
ever  formed  sucn  a  design,  they  &iled  wofully. 
The  direct  personal  influence  of  the  sovereign 
was  far  greater  during  the  reigns  of  George  I. 
and  George  II.  than  it  has  been  during  the 
reigns  of  William  IV.  and  Victoria.  It  will 
be  sufBcieot  to  refer  to  Lord  Hervey  *s  (confirm- 
atory of  Horace  Walpole^s)  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  George  II.  named  his  first 
premier,  or  to  the  history  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole's  administration  from  1721  to  1742.  We 
should  be  glad  to  know  who,  from  Walpole^s 
rise  to  his  fall,  fulfilled  the  functions  of  the 
Council  of  Ten  ?  Whilst  Queen  Caroline  lived, 
she  exercised  more  coutrol  over  her  royal  spouse 
than  any  ten  whig  peers  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
can  name.  That  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  (whom 
Mr.  Disraeli,  in  '' Sybil, ^'  calls  '^  the  virtual 
sovereign  of  England"')  by  his  boroughs  and 
bis  connexions,  and  the  first  Pitt  by  his  com- 
manding talents  and  his  popularity,  occasion- 
ally imposed  a  galling  curb  on  the  inclinations 
of  the  sovereign,  is  true  enough  ;  but  liability 
to  this  description  of  restraint  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  a  limited  monarchy,  and  suggests 
not  the  faintest  analogy  to  the  humiliating 
helplessness  of  a  DogeT 

William  III.,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  admits,  baflied 
the  combination.  The  reign  of  Anne  was  more 
like  a  struggle  between  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough ana  Mrs.  Mashain  than  between  the 
Venetian  and  English  systems ;  and  public 
opinon  came  into  mil  play  and  regular  opera- 
tion as  a  oontrollins  power  soon  after  the 
accession  of  George  III.  But  if  the  versatile 
inventor  of  this  untenable  theory  will  not  be 
persuaded  to  give  it  up,  or  cannot  do  so  with- 
out loss  of  credit,  we  recommend  him  to  gp 
back  a  groat  deal  &rther  than  to  the  acces- 
sion of  William  and  Marv  for  his  proofs.  The 
points  of  comparison  which  he  requires  will 
be  found  most  plentiful  under  the  Planta- 
genets  ;  and  if  a  baronial  or  aristocratic  league 
to  coerce  the  chief  magistrate  be  the  one  thing 
needful  to  complete  the  parallel,  why  not  date 
the  rise  of  the  Anglo- Venetian  constitution  from 
the  signing  of  Mazna  Charta  by  King  John  ? 

The  same  fancitul  train  of  superficial  reason- 
ing has  constantly  supplied  Mr.  Disraeli  with 


a  convenient  excuse  for  attacking  the  middle  or 
moderate  party,  with  whom  he  had,  and 
could  have,  nothing  in  common,  and  who  in- 
variably declined  his  advances  and  made  light 
of  his  pretensions.  But  whatever  his  object 
in  courting  the  radical  leaders,  and  whether 
he  did  or  did  not  intend  to  use  their  influence 
merely  for  the  destruction  of  whiggism  and  the 
advancement  of  toryism,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  until  the  Reform  Bill  tide  was  on 
the  turn,  he  figured  amongst  the  most  uncom- 
promising champions  of  '*  democracy."  Ik 
was  in  this  phase  of  his  career  that  he  pub- 
lished "  WfuU  Is  He?  "  a  short  pamphlet  in 
which,  after  declaring  the  House  of  Lords  vir- 
tually defunct,  he  thus  marks  out  the  only 
course  left  for  well-wishers  to  their  coun- 
try:— 

Believing,  then,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
restore  the  aristocratic  principle,  and  believing 
that  unless  some  principle  of  action  be  infused 
into  the  government  a  convulsion  must  ensue, 
what  are  the  easiest  and  most  obvious  methods 
by  which  the  democratic  principle  may  be  made 
predominant  ?  It  would  appear  that  the  easiest 
and  the  most  obvious  methods  are,  the  instant 
repeal  of  the  Septennial  Act,  and  the  institution 
of  election  by  ballot,  and  the  immediate  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament. 

Since  Mr.  Disraeli's  accession  to  office  he 
has  taken  the  more  prudent  course  of  glossing 
over  the  first  eight  or  nine  years  of  his 
public  life  as  his  *'  wild  oats.  '  But  this 
style  of  evasion  and  apology  was  not  open  to 
him  when  he  first  joined  the  tory  ranks.  The 
first  symptom  of  his  defection  from  the 
Hume,  O'Connell,  and  Bulwer  sections  of 
liberals,  was  of  the  most  unequivocal  kind. 
He  stood  for  Taunton  as  a  declared  and  full- 
blown conservative  in  1835 ;  and  he  instantly 
proceeded  to  attack  his  quondam  allies  and 
patrons,  particularly  the  Irish  Liberator,  in 
the  coarsest  terms.  Mr.  O'Connell  replied,  in 
his  characteristic  style,  and,  'after  charging 
his  assailant  with  charlatanism,  apostasy, 
and  ingratitude,  he  wound  up  his  venceful 
diatribe  by  a  sarcasm  which  went  straight, 
like  a  poisoned  arrow,  to  the  mark,  and  has 
clung  like  the  shirt  of  Kessus :  '*  I  cannot," 
said  O'Connell,  **  divest  my  mind  of  the 
belief  that,  if  this  fellow's  genealogy  were 
traced,  it  would  be  found  that  he  was  the 
lineal  descendant  and  true  heir-at-law  of  the 
impeniteTU  thief  who  atoned  for  his  crimes 
oipon  the  cross."  Maddened  by  this  terrible 
hit,  Mr.  Disraeli  made  matters  wdrse  by  the 
phrenzied  indulgence  of  his  exasperation. 
He  covered  himsdf  with  merited  riaicule  by 
inditing  n  bombastic  challenge  to  Mr.  Morgan 
O'Connell,  which,  as  be  might  have  antici- 
pated, was  declined ;  and  the  absurdity  of  his 
position  reached  its  climax  when  he  wound 
up  an  epistle  to  the  great  Agitator  with : 
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''  We  shall  meet  at  Philippi  [t.  «.,  the  House 
of  Commons],  where  I  will  seize  the  first 
opportunity  of  inflicting  castigation  for  the 
insults  you  have  lavished  on  me  ; "  —  a  pledge, 
by  the  way,  which  he  never  attempted  to' 
redeem.  He  addressed  another  letter  to  Mr. 
Morgan  O^Connell,  in  which  he  expresses  a 
hope  that  the  father  bad  been  so  insulted  as 
to  render  it  incumbent  on  some  member  of 
the  family  to  vindicate  its  outraged  honor. 
"  The  sons  of  0*Connejl,  however,"  observes 
Mr.  Francis,  "  looked  on  the  matter  as  purely 
ridiculous  ;  and  they  only  published  the  cor- 
respondence in  the  papers.  The  public  were 
much  of  the  same  opinion.  They  indulged 
in  a  good  hearty  laugb  at  the  Oambyses'  vein 
of  the  would-be  champion  of  Conservatism. 
His  political  inconsistency  was  ascribed  to 
nn  infirmity  of  judgment  almost  amounting 
to  craziness.  The  extreme  rashness  and  in- 
judicious haste  of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  achieve 
greatness  had  excited  strong  prejudices  against 
him." 

Mr.  Francis  adds  that  his  hero  **  had,  per- 
haps, never  stood  lower  in  public  esteem  than 
at  this  time."  But  he  never  cared  about 
public  esteem.  Dr.  Johnson  has  remarked, 
that  there  are  persons  so  besotted  with  the 
love  of  notoriety  that  they  will  roll  in  a 
gutter  rather  than  not  be  looked  at  or  talked 
about.  Mr.  Disraeli  is,  or  was,  a  striking 
specimen  of  this  class.  The  guod  monstrer 
aigito  prtEtereuntium  was  his  master  passion, 
and,  when  he  had  no  other  means  of  gratify- 
ing it,  he  would  stoop  to  make  people  stare 
by  the  extravagance  ot  his  dress  and  demeanor, 
or  by  the  calculated  display  of  a  half-genuine 
and  half-simulated  self-conceit.  He  was 
profoundly  indiflferent  as  to  the  unfavorable 
impression  left  on  quiet  and  rational  people. 
If  he  had  made  them  stare,  he  had  achieved 
the  distinction  for  which  he  panted,  and 
which  he  proposed  to  turn  to  account  in  some 
way.  He  had  carefully  studied  the  weak 
side  of  human  nature,  and  he  knew  that  the 
multitude  were  carried  away  in  their  own 
despite  by  the  habitual  assumption  of  superi- 
ority. A  blot  is  not  a  blot  till  it  is  hit ;  and 
a  failure  is  not  a  failure  till  it  is  acknowledged. 
The  Spartan  boy  would  be  no  bad  model  for 
a  political  adventurer.  It  is  surprising,  too, 
how  frequently,  **  in  erring  reason's  spite," 
wo  accept  people  at  their  own  valuation  if 
they  stick  to  it.  The  world  did  not  despair 
of  Mr.  Disraeli,  because  he  did  not  despair 
of  himself;  and,  although  he  had  lost  stake 
after  stake,  and  the  odds  were  desperately 
against  him,  he  was  not  yet  redaced  to  the 
oondition  of  the  ruined  gamester  who  has 
nothing  left  wherewith  to  stand  again  the 
haaard  of  the  die.  He  had 'youth,  health, 
talent,  and  the  reputation  which  micht  almost 
pass  muster  for  fame.  The  author  of  ^  ^  Vivian 
Urey"  would  never  again  enter  a  London 


drawins-room  unobserved.     He  was  a  nota- 
bility or  the  first  water,  a  spirit  of  the  aee,  a. 
genius  of  the  epoch ,  and  his  cry  was  still  — 
**  The  world  's    mine  oyster,  which  I  with 
tongue  or  pen  will  open." 

In  1835,  he  published  his  "Vindication 
of  the  Fnzlish  Constitution,"  addressed  to 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  the  professed  object  of 
which  is  to  portray  the  whigs  as  a  narrow- 
minded  and  selfish  oligarchy,  nnd  to  exalt  the 
tories  as  the  only  trustworthy  aspirants  to 
political  power.  jBorrowing  largely  from  the 
brilliant,  specious,  and  thoroughly  unprin- 
cipled Bolin^brokCj  Mr.  Disraeli  labored  to 
prove  that  his  new  friends  had  merited  the 
confidence  of  their  countrymen  by  doing  the 
very  opposite  of  what  had  been  expected 
from  them.    For  example, 

However  irresistible  may  be  the  social  power 
of  the  tory  party,  their  political  power,  since 
1831,  has  only  been  preserved  and  maintained 
by  a  series  of  democratic  meesures  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  most  comprehensive  character. 
Ko  sooner  was  the  passiDg  of  the  whig  Reform 
Act  inevitable,  than  the  tories  intr^uced  a 
clause  into  it  which  added  many  thousand  mem- 
bers to  the  estate  of  the  Commons.  No  sooner 
was  the  whig  Reform  Act  passed,  and  circum- 
stances had  proved  that  with  all  their  machina- 
tions, the  oligarohy  was  not  yet  secure,  than  the 
whigs,  under  the  pretence  of  reforming  the  cor- 
porations, attempted  to  compensate  themselves 
for  the  democratic  increase  of  the  third  estate, 
through  the  Chandos  clause,  by  the  poliUcal  de- 
struction of  all  the  freemen  of  £ngland  ;  but  the 
tories  again  stepped  in  to  the  rescue  of  the  nation 
fVom  the  oligarohy,  and  now  preserved  the  rights 
of  eighty  thousand  members  of  the  third  estate. 
And  not  content  with  adding  many  thousands  to 
its  numbers,  and  preserving  eighty  thousand, 
the  tories,  ever  since  the  passing  of  the  oligarch- 
ical Reform  Act  of  the  whigs,  have  organized 
societies  throughout  the  country  for  the  great 
democratic  purpose  of  increasing  to  the  utmost 
possible  extent  the  numbers  of  the  third  estate 
of  the  realm.  The  clause  of  Lord  Chandos,  your 
lordship's  triumphant  defence  of  the  fk-eemen  of 
England,  and  the  last  registration,  are  three 
great  democratic  movements,  and  quite  in  keep^ 
ing  with  the  original  and  genuine  character  tf 
Toryism.     (P.  202.) 

In  a  preceding  passage  he  had  stated  that 
*'  Toryism  must  occasionally  represent  and  n- 
Qect  the  passions  and  fnrejuaices  of  the  nation, 
as  well  as  its  purer  energies,  and  its  moro  en- 
larged and  philosophic  views."  No  one  will 
deny  that  it  diligently  discharged  this  portion 
of  its  functions  under  the  auspices  of  Lord 
Derby,  and  we  can  now  guess  **  the  reason 
why"  the  ohivalrotts  premier  consented  to 
take  his  policy  from  the  country  —  why  Mr. 
Walpole  proposes  to  bestow  the  elective  fhin- 
chise,  with  such  unprecedented  liberality,  on 
militia  men  —  why  Mr.  Disraeli  was  eager 
to  recognize  the  "  political  rights  of  labor"  — 
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and  why  the  Irish  tenant  leagaers  were  grati- 
fied by  a  thinly  disguised  concession  to  social- 
ist principles.  These  were  great  **  democratic 
movements,  and  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
orignal  and  ^nuine  character  of  Toryism"  — 
particularly  if  it  **  must  occasionally  repre- 
sent the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the-  na- 
tion." But,  then,  if  Toryism  be  identical  with 
Derbyism,  why  did  Lora  Derby  undertake  to 
encounter  and  vanquish  this  same  *'  democ- 
racy," which  (so  says  his  Caucasian  friend) 
it  IS  the  especial  vocation  of  Toryism  to 
strengthen  and  develop!  Here  we  own  our- 
selves at  fault,  and  the  only  solution  of  the 
problem  we  can  suggest  is,  that  he  proposed 
to  control  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the 
nation  —  as  St.  Evremond  tells  us  he  conquered 
his  passions  — by  indulging  them  ;  or  that  the 
ex-premier  acted  on  the  drunkard's  maxim  of 
'*  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  you; "  or  that  his 
lordship  bad  been  studying  the  doctrine  of  the 
bomoeopathists,  who  maintain  that  a  disease  is 
most  effectually  cured  by  drugs  which  would 
have  created  it,  had  it  not  preexisted  in  the 
constitution  of  the  patient.  But,  this,  at 
least,  we  will  make  bold  to  predicate,  that,  if 
the  principles  of  parliamentary  reform  advo- 
cated by  this  journal  be  fairlv  compared  with 
Mr.  Disraeli's  and  Mr.  Walpole's,  no  impartial 
arbitrators  will  hesitate  to  say  that  we  have 
a  far  better  title  than  they,  or  those  whom 
they  represent,  to  the  disputed  designation  of 
"  Conservative." 

The  *'  Letters  of  Runnymede,"  oompoeed 
in  obvious  imitation  of  Junius,  and  filled  with 
truculent  abuse  of  every  contemporary  whig 
of  eminence,  were  the  next  notable  production 
from  his  pen.  They  first  aopeared  in  the 
<*  Times,"  and  were  publishea  in  a  collected 
shape  in  1836,  with  a  Dedication  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  who  was  then,  it  seems,  the 
'*  chivalrous"  champion  who  was  to  transfix 
the  dragon  of  democracy. 

In  your  chivalry  alone  is  our  hope.  Clad  in 
the  panoply  of  your  splendid  talents  and  your 
spotless  character,  we  feel  assured  that  you  will 
subdue  this  unnatural  and  unnational  monster  ; 
and  that  we  may  yet  see  sedition,  and  treason, 
and  rapine,  rampant  as  they  may  have  of  late 
figured,  quail  before  your  power  and  prowess. 
(P.  36.) 

In  1837,  Mr.  Disraeli  obtained  the  long- 
ooveted  object  of  his  ambition.  He  was 
elected  member  for  Maidstone.  The  effect  of 
his  maiden  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons 
is  well  known.  It  was  cut  short  by  an  irre- 
pressible burst  of  laughter,  and  he  concluded 
with  the  memorable  words :  '*  I  have  begun 
several  times  many  things,  and  I  have  often 
succeeded  at  last.  I  slum  sit  down  now,  but 
the  time  will  come  when  you  vfi[\  hear  me." 
When  Wood  fall  told  Sheridan,  after  hearing 
his  maiden  effort,  that  public  speaking  was  not 


his  line,  the  future  rival  of  Pitt  and  Fox  re- 
plied, after  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand  fur 
a  few  moments  —  **  I  have  it  in  me,  and  by 
G- it  shall  come  out."  This  was  the  in- 
stinctive consciousness  of  latent  power ;  and 
in  the  same  category  of  sayings  may  be  ranged 
Nelson's,  when,  finding  his  name  omitted  in 
the  despatches,  he  exclaimed,  **  Never  mind ; 
some  time  or  other  I  will  have  a  Cmzette  to 
myself."  But  Mr.  Disraeli's  threat,  vow,  or 
promise  was  simply  one  of  his  characterisic 
ebullitions  of  assurance ;  for  we  will  answer 
fur  it,  that  he  never  began  anything  yet, 
without  proclaiming  that  he  should  succeed. 
Every  one  knows  the  boastful  predictions 
which  he  put  forth  from  time  to  time  touch- 
ing his  Budget  and  the  certain  dumtion  of 
the  Derby ite  government,  and  the  unhesitat- 
ing confidence  which  his  credulous  friends 
reposed  in  them  until  the  bubble  burst. 
Moreover,  there  is  nothing  particularly  re- 
markable in  the  intuitive  conviction  of  a  very 
clever  man  that  he  should  eventually  compel 
attention  from  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
chief  singularity  consisted  in  the  unabashed 
utterance  of  such  an  expectation  at  such  a 
moment ;  of  which,  we  fully  admit,  very  few 
embrvo  orators  would  be  found  capable. 
Charles  Fox  failed  repeatedly  during  bis  first 
session,  but  it  is  not  recorded  that  he  con- 
cluded any  one  of  his  unsuccessful  efforts  with 
a  vow  of  future  excellence. 

It  also  strikes  us  that,  when  undue  stress 
is  laid  on  this  memorable  incident  in  Mr. 
Disraeli's  life,  his  admirers  are  apt  to  lose 
sight  of  the  time  he  took,  and  the  means  he 
used,  to  verify  the  prediction.  The  House, 
having  had  its  laugh,  was  rather  favorably 
disposed  than  otherwise  to  give  him  fair  play 
the  next  time  he  rose;  but,  although  he 
frequently  trespassed  on  its  patience  between 
1837  and  the  downfall  of  the  whig  ministry 
in  1841,  his  talents  for  debate  were  not  ap- 
preciated ;  and  he  did  not  acquire  what  is 
called  the  '*ear  of  the  House,"  without  first 
resorting  to  adventitious  aid,  and  then  ap- 
pealing to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  its 
least  cultivated  members.  The  adventitious 
aid  in  question  was  that  of  **  Young  Eng- 
land ;"  the  passions  and  prejudices  to  whicii 
we  allude  were  those  of  the  late  protectionists. 

When  the  '*  Young  Enelona"  part^  were 
in  the  zenith  of  their  shortlived  celebrity,  we 
endeavored  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of 
their  alleged  vocation,  their  merits,  and  their 
pretensions.  Declining  to  concede  to  them 
the  full  measure  of  intellectual  preeminence 
which  they  arrogated,  we  gave  them  ample 
credit  for  generous  aspirations,  and  for  energy 
and  capacity  enough  to  develop  and  reduce 
into  definite  shape  their  somewhat  dreamy 
schemes  fyr  the  r^neration  of  society.  We 
saw,  or  thought  we  saw,  the  germs  of  future 
excellence  in  the  best  of  their  juvenile  pro- 
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ductions ;  and  we  still  think  that  they  exer- 
cised a  whclesome  influence  on  their  imme- 
diate contemporaries,  by  freshening  and 
elevating  the  tone  of  political  discussions,  as 
well  fits  by  suggesting  some  new  and  useful 
trains  of  sentiment  and  thought.  **  It  is  not 
always  necessary,"  observes  Goethe,  "  for 
truth  to  embody  itself;  enough  if  it  float 
spiritually  about  and  induce  ogreement  —  if, 
like  the  deep,  friendly  sound  of  a  bell, it  undu- 
lates throush  the  air."  But,  on  the  whole, 
we  must  admit  that  experience  has  shown  the 
vanity  of  our  more  flattering  anticipations ; 
fur  *'  Toung  England"  has  literally  left  noth- 
ing by  which  its  corporate  or  collective  exist- 
ence can  be  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction 
of  an  inquisitive  posterity,  except  the  recol- 
lection of  its  having  been  Mr.  Disraeli's  first 
stepping-stone  to  fame.  The  enthusiastic 
support  of  a  select  band  of  yoang  admirers 
gained  for  him  the  vantage-gronnd,  for  which, 
insulated  and  singlehanded,  or  confounded 
with  the  crowd,  he  had  long  battled  fruit- 
lessly. It  was  as  their  Coryphaeus  that,  two 
years  at  least  before  the  ^nd  schism  of 
1846,  he  began  to  show  signs  of  marked 
hostility  towards  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel ; 
who  had  been  the  constant  object  of  the 
rising  rhetorician's  exalted  eulogy  until  all 
rational  hope  of  preferment  was  at  an  end. 

It  is  well  known  that,  on  the  formation  of 
the  Conservative  Ministry  in  1841,  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli considered  himself  quite  sure  of  office, 
and  was  exceedingly  surprised  at  finding  that 
Her  Majesty  had  no  need  of  his  services.  The 
truth  is,  the  ludicrous  passages  of  his  erratic 
career  were  still  too  freshly  remembered,  and 
the  austere  virtue  of  the  minister  prevented 
him  from  closing  with  a  recruit  of  wavering 
principles  and  questionable  reputation,  whose 
enmity,  if  the  bare  notion  of  such  a  thing 
had  flitted  across  his  mind  at  that  time,  he 
would  have  despised.  It  must  remain,  there- 
fore, an  unsulved  problem  whether  the  secre- 
taryship of  the  Admiralty,  or  a  government 
appointment  of  inferior  responsibility,  oppor- 
tunely ofiercd,  would  not  have  eflected  a  most 
important  change  in  our  parliamentary  his- 
tory for  ^he  last  six  years.  At  all  events  the 
strongest  presumptive  evidence  may  be  ad- 
duced to  snow  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  actuated 
b^  private  and  personal  motives  when  he  first, 
with  his  small  band,  occupied  a  position  a  litp 
tie  in  front  of  the  main  body  of  Conservatives, 
and  manoeuvred  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause 
no  inconsiderable  annoyance  to  their  then 
honored  and  revered  chief.  We  can  under- 
stand why  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  left  the 
Cabinet  a  few  months  after  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  it,  and  why  other  Consistent  Proteo- 
tionists^were  sorely  shaken  in  their  allegiance 
by  the  "  New  Tariff';"  but  the  "  Young  En^ 
land"  primary  ground  of  quarrel  with  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  that  he  did  not  go  far  or  fast 


enough  in  the  Liberal  direction.  So  long  as 
they  acted  in  concert,  they  were  the  avowed 
champions  of  commercial  and  religious  liberty. 
Why  then  did  Mr.  Disraeli  support  and  ap-  . 
plaud  this  illustrious  statesman  when  he  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  power  for  the  supposed 
purpose  of  upholding  **  Protection,"  and  of 
carrying  out  the  traditional  doctrines  of  Tory- 
ism, yet  labor  unceasingly  to  undermine  his 
influence  from  the  time  when  he  manifested 
a  growing  predilection  for  Free  Trade,  and 
become  his  uitterest  enemy  when  he  finally 
abandoned  the  Com  Laws  as  hopelessly  inde- 
fensible ?  We  shall  endeavor  to  throw  light 
on  these  points  by  a  few  extracts  from  **  Con- 
ingsby,"  which  appeared  in  1844,  and  was 
loudly  heralded  by  the  author's  disciples  as 
an  authentic  exposition  of  their  creed. 

In  the  preface  to  the  popular  edition  of 
1849,  the  author  claims  for  it  a  degree  of 
authority  which  it  could  not  be  expected  to 
command  as  a  mere  novel.  **It  was  not," 
he  says,  <*  originally  the  intention  of  the 
writer  to  adopt  the  form  of  fiction  as  the  in- 
strument to  scatter  his  suggestions ;  but  after 
reflection,  he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  a 
method  which,  in  the  temper  of  the  times, 
offered  the  best  chance  of  influencing  opinion." 
He  had  another  obvious  reason  for  choosing 
this  form  of  composition.  It  afforded  him  in- 
creased facilities  for  gratifying  his  personal 
animosities  with  comparative  impunity.  It 
has  been  objected  to  tne  anonymous  system 
of  English  journalism,  that  it  gives  undue 
scope  to  personal  spite ;  so  that  no  one  can 
tell  whether  he  may  not  have  made  a  danger^ 
ous  enemy  by  a  remark  carelessly  let  diop  in 
the  unguarded  hours  of  convivial  intercourse. 
No  one,  however,  has  serious  cause  to  dread 
a  newspaper  attack,  unless  he  invites  criticism 
by  coming  voluntarily  before  the  public  in 
some  shape.  But  there  is  no  escaping  the 
novelist,  who  conceives  himself  licensed  to 
introduce  portraits,  sketches,  and  caricatures 
under  the  transparent  veil  of  a  pseudonym;  for, 
even  if  the  predestined  victim  should  happen 
to  be  obscure  and  unassuming,  he  or  she  may 
be  ingeniously  brought  in  as  a  specimen  of 
mock  modesty  and  real  insignificance.  We 
need  hardly  add  that  this  practice  is  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  true  principles  and  ap- 
propriate objects  of  art;  which  may  be  one 
reason  why  some  of  our  cleverest  female  nov- 
elists have  hitherto  tried  in  vain  to  match  the 
exquisite  pictures  of  social  life  bequeathed  to 
us  by  the  Burneys  and  Austens.  Amongst 
writers  of  fiction  pretending  to  respectability, 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  been  by  much  the  worst 
offender  in  this  line.  Indeed,  we  should  be 
puxsled  to  name  a  single  natmrad  and  probable 
character  of  his  drawing,  which  is  not  a  ser* 
vile  copy  from  some  living  original ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  lost,  if  he  ever  possessed,  the 
Shakspear-like  genius  for  generalization  or 
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creation,  by  the  ruinous  habit  of  rejecting  the 
poetic  ideal  for  the  prosaic  real  —  much  as 
fie  is  supposed  to  have  forfeited  the  power  of 
convincing  the  reason  of  a  cultivated  audience, 
bj  persoveringly  acting  on  the  hypothesb 
that  the  only  effective  mode  of  operating  on 
popular  assemblies  is  to  amuse,  excite,  or 
mystify  them.  Tiiis  glaring  defect,  however, 
by  no  means  diminishes  the  value  of  his  ro- 
mances when  considered  as  records  of  .his 
passing  opinions  on  men  and  things,  and  it 
IS  solely  as  indications  of  these  that  we  now 
beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  the  following 
passages  from  **  Coningsby/'  We  have  al- 
ready seen  that  the  ends  of  Toryism  must  be 
attamed  by  democratic  measures.  Let  us 
now  ascertain  what  the  conservative  chief 
understands  by  Conservatism.  The  birth  of 
**  Conservatism ''  is  described  in  terms  which 
would  justify  a  doubt  whether  it  was  in  any 
respect  an  improvement  on  old-fashioned  true- 
blue  Toryism :  — 

No  one  had  arisen,  either  in  Parliament,  or  the 
Universities,  or  the  Press,  to  lead  the  public 
mind  to  the  investigation  of  principles  ;  and  not 
to  mistake,  in  their  reformations,  the  corruption 
of  practice  for  fundamental  ideas.  It  was  this 
perplexed,  ill-formed,  jaded,  shallow  generation, 
repeating  cries  which  they  did  not  comprehend, 
and  wearied  with  the  endless  ebullitions  of  their 
own  barren  conceit,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
summoned  to^goveni.  'It  was  from  tuck  mate- 
rials,  ample  in  quantity,  but  in  all  spiritual 
qualities  most  deficient ;  with  great  numbers, 
largely  acred,  consoled  up  to  their  chins^  but 
without  knowledge,  genius,  thought,  truth,  or 
faith,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  to  form  a  "  great 
Conservative  party  on  a  comprehensive  basis.'* 

So  much  for  the  materials;  now  for  the 
manufactured  commodity :  — 

Conservatism  was  an  attempt  to  carry  on  af- 
fairs by  substituting  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties 
of  office  for  the  performance  of  the  functions  of 
government ;  and  to  maiutnin  this  negative  sys- 
tem by  the  mere  influence  of  property,  reputable 
private  conduct,  and  what  are  called  good  con- 
nexions. Conservatism  discards  Preeoription, 
shrinks  from  Principle,  disavows  Progress ;  hav- 
ing rejected  all  respect  for  Antiquity,  it  oflfers  no 
redress  for  the  Present,  and  makes  no  prepara- 
tion for  the  Future.  It  is  obvious,  that  fbr  a 
time  under  favorable  circumstances,  such  a  con- 
federation might  succeed  ;  but  it  is  equally  clear, 
that  on  the  arrival  of  one  of  those  critical  con- 
junctures that  will  periodically  occur  in  all  States, 
ftnd  whieh  such  an  impassioned  system  is  even 
ealculated  ultimately  to  create,  all  power  of  r»- 
•istanoe  will  be  wanting ;  the  barren  curse  of 
poUtieal  infidelity  will  paralyse  all  action ;  and 
the  Conservative  Constitution  will  be  diMOvered 
to  be  a  Caput  Mortuum.    (P.  98.) 

The  attempt  to  identify  the  Conservative 
cause  with  •»  Protection"  is  thus  keenly  sat- 
irised :  — 


And  now,  after  all,  in  1841,  it  seemed  that 
Taper  was  right.  There  was  a  great  clamor  in 
every  quarter,  and  the  clamor  was  against  the 
whigs  and  in  tkvor.  of  conservative  principles. 
What  Canadian  timber-meroJiants  meant  by  con- 
servative principles,  it  is  not*  difficult  to  conjee- 
ture  ;  or  West  India  planters.  Jt  imm  toUrmbly 
clear  on  the  hustings  what  squires  and  farwure 
and  their  followers  meant  by  conservative  prin^ 
eiples.  what  they  mean  by  conservative  prin* 
ciples  now  is  another  question  ;  and  whether 
conservative  principles  mean  something  higher 
than  the  perpetuation  of  fiscal  arrangements* 
some  of  them  very  impolitic,  none  of  them  very 
important  But  no  matter  what  different  bodies 
of  men  understood  by  the  cry  in  which  they  Ul 
joined,  the  cry  ensted  ;  Taper  beat  Tadp(^ ; 
and  the  great  oonservaUve  party  beat  the  shat- 
tered and  exhausted  whigs.     (P.  467.) 

In  oonnexioa  with  this  branoh  of  the  sub* 
jeot,  we  most  not  forget  to  mention  thmt  oa 
the  lOtb  of  May,  1842,  Mr.  Disraeli  delivered 
a  carefiilly  prepared  speech  on  the  Tsriff,  in 
which  he  expatiated  on  the  '*  great  and  bene- 
ficial influence  of  Mr.  Huskisson,"  and  tried  to 
prove  that  all  eminent  tories,  from  Pitt  to 
Peel  inclusive,  had  been  the  champions  of 
Free  Trade. 

The  opinions  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  and 
on  the  delicate  question  of  the  relation  of  tho 
Church  to  the  State,  professed  by  Mr.  Disraeli 
during  his  "  Youne  £ngland"  days,  were  aa 
exaggerated  form  of  what  is  popularly  termed 
**  Puseyism.*'  They  were  thus  deveh^wd  in 
"Coningsby'*:  — 

What  can  be  more  anomalous  than  the  present 
connexion  between  State  and  Church  ?  Eveiy 
condition  on  which  it  was  originally  consented  to 
has  been  cancelled.  ITiat  original  allianct 
was,  in  my  view,  an  equal  calamity  for  the  Na- 
tion and  the  Church;  but,  at  least,  it  was  an 
intelligible  compact.  Parliament,  then  consist- 
ing only  of  members  of  the  Established  Choroh, 
was,  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  a  lay  synod,  and 
might,  in  some  points  of  view,  be  esteemed  % 
necessary  portion  of  Church  government  Bnt 
you  have  emAoed  this  exclusive  character  of  Par- 
liament ;  you  have  determined  that  a  oommiinion 
with  the  JBstablished  Church  shall  no  lon^r  be 
part  of  the  qualification  for  sitting  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  There  is  no  reason,  as  &r  as  the 
constitution  avails,  why  every  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  should  not  be  a  dissenter. 
But  the  whole  power  of  the  country  is  conoen* 
trated  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  House  of 
Commons  virtually  appoints  the  bishops.  A 
sectarian  assembly  i^points  the  bishops  of  tbe 
Established  Churoh.  Th^  may  appoint  twmmtf 
Hoadleys.     (Pp.  251—251) 

Divorce  the  Chnrch  from  the  State,  and  tke 
spiritual  power  that  straggled  against  tlM  hrvlo 
force  of  the  dark  ages,  against  tyrannical  moi^ 
archs  and  barbarous  barmis,  will  struts  agsui 
in  opposition  to  influences  of  a  different  fbrm,  but 
of  a  similar  tendency  ;  e<jually  selfish,  eqoallT 
insensible,  equally  barbarizing.    The  priests  or 
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Qod  are  tbe  tribunes  of  the  people.  0  !  ignb- 
raiit !  that  with  such  a  mission  they  should  ever 
have  cringed  in  the  ante-chambera  of  ministers, 
or  bowed  before  parliamentary  committees !  (Pp. 
858,  854.) 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1846, 
therefore,  when  Mr.  Disraeli  volunteered  to 
become  the  mouthpiece  of  a  Protectionist,  No- 
Popery,  and  anti-Tractarian  opposition,  he 
himself  was  a  Freetrader  and  a  Puseyite  — 
that  is,  if  he  ever  was  anything  but  wliat 
appeared  to  suit  his  immediate  purpose. 
Most  assuredly,  the  more  lilieral  views  then 
recently  announced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Maynooth  Ghraot  and  the 
Com  Laws,  might  have  been  expected  to  re- 
move or  soften  (instead  of  aggravating)  any 
lurking  distrust  of  that  lamented  statesman 
which  his  unrelenting  satirist  could  have  con- 
tracted on  public  pounds.  Why,  then,  did 
Mr.  Disraeli  lend  himself  out,  us  an  intellect- 
nal  gladiator,  to  a  section  of  that  **  large- 
acred  squirearchy'*  with  whom  he  had  no 
one  view,  thought,  taste,  habit,  or  sentiment 
in  common  ?  The  solution  of  the  problem  is 
partly  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  on 
which  Mr.  Henry  Drummond  opportunely 
fixed  atten'tion,  namely,  that  *'  the  best  heacts 
had  gone  over  to  the  other  side  ;"  so  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  might  have  been  actuated  by 
motives  very  similar  to  those  which  induced 
the  Scotch  archer  to  prefer  the  service  of 
Louis  the  Eleventh  to  that  of  Charles  the 
Bold.  *'  The  Duke  of  Buq^ondy,'*  observed 
Le  Balafr^  to  Quentin  Durward,  *'  charges  at 
the  head  of  his  nobles  and  native  knights,  his 
liegemen  of  Artob  and  Hainault.  Think 
you,  if  you  were  there,  or  if  I  were  there  my- 
self, that  we  could  be  much  further  forward 
than  the  Duke  and  all  his  own  brave  nobles 
of  his  own  land?**  On  the  other  hand,  he 
added,  the  King  of  France  had  alienated  or 
driven  away  all  the  best  of  the  hereditary  de- 
fenders of  his  throne.  '^  Now,  see  you  not," 
concluded  the  sagacious  mercenary,  '*  in 
which  of  these  stiites  a  cavalier  of  fortune 
holds  the  highest  rank,  and  must  come  to  the 
highest  fortune?'*  Just  so,  Mr.  Disraeli 
might  plausibly  have  asked  himself  whether  a 
cavalier  of  fortune  was  likely  to  come  to  the 
highest  honor  by  competing  fairly  with  states- 
men of  acknowledged  reputation,  or  by  con- 
tending for  the  protectionist  leading  staff  with 
Lord  (jnmby,  Mr.  Henries,  Mr.  Walpole,  Sir 
John  Pakington,  Mr.  Newdegate,  and  Mr. 
Christopher. 

^  Strange  to  say,  this  mode  of  accounting  for 
his  conduct  is  far  more  favorable  to  the  £ght 
Honorable  Gentleman  than  the  explanation  of 
it  which  he  has  given  in  the  latest  of  his  lit- 
erary p«^uctions,  *'  Lord  Geotgd  Bentindc : 
A  Political  Biography. "  This  book  was  pub- 
lished in  January,  1852,  about  two  months 
before  his  accession  to  high  office,  and,  consid- 


ering the  period  of  its  appearance,  and  the 
author's  position  at  the  time,  we  are  lost  in 
wonder  at  the  astounding  audacity  of  its  rev- 
elations. He  unblushingly  owns  that  he  was 
almost  uniformly  actoat^  b^  the  least  justifi- 
able class  of  personal  motives,  and  he  nar- 
rates the  factious  intrigues  which  he  aided  or 
suggested,  with  a  chuckling  self-complacency, 
inaicating  about  the  same  notion  of  political 
morality  which  a  man  born  blind  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  of  colors.  Mr.  Maoaulay ,  afler 
alleging  ample  reasons  for  the  *'  belief  that 
those  amongst  whom  Mochiavelli  lived  saw 
nothing  shocking  or  incongruous  in  his  writ- 
ings," observes,  *<  it  is  therefore  in  the  state 
of  moral  feeling  among  the  Italians  of  l^s 
time  that  we  must  seek  for  the  real  explamv* 
tion  of  what  seems  most  mysterious  m  the 
life  and  writings  of  this  remarkable  man." 
The  now  scattered  or  defunct  *  *  Countiy  Party," 
far  from  seeing  anything  objectionable  in  the 
**  Political  Biography,-'  eagerly  circulated  it 
as  their  text-book  and  guide.  By  a  parity 
of  reasoning,  therefore,  it  is  in  the  state  oi 
principle  among  the  late  Protectionists,  that 
we  must  seek  for  the  real  explanation  of  what 
seems  otherwise  unaccountable  in  this  book. 
Their  beau  ideal  of  a  patriotic  statesman  is,  or 
was,  one  who  should  be  always  prepared  to 
sacrifice  his  country  to  his  party ;  and  the 
public  virtues  on  which,  if  we  may  credit 
their  chosen  and  trusted  annalist,  they  laid 
the  greatest  stress  were  cupidity  and  vindic- 
tiveness.    For  example  :  — 

The  time  (the  first  week  in  April,  1846)  had 
now  arrived  when  it  became  necessary  for  those 
who  were  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  pro- 
tectionist party  very  gravely  to  consider  the  state 
of  affairs,  which  had  become  critical,  and  to  de- 
cide upon  the  fUture  coUrse.  The  large  majority 
in  the  House  of  Lords  had  extinguished  the  lin- 
gering hope  that  the  ministerial  scheme  might 
ultimately  be  defeated.  Vengeance  therefore 
had  succeeded  in  most  breaets  to  the  more  ean^ 
guine  sentiment.  The  field  wAs  lost,  but  at  any 
rate  there  should  be  retribution  fi>r  those  who 
had  betrayed  it  Proud  In  their  numbers,  confi- 
dent in  their  discipline,  and  elate  with  their  mem- 
orable resistance,  the  protecticmist  party  as  a 
body  had  always  assumed,  that  when  the  ooca- 
8u>n  was  ripe,  the  career  of  the  minister  might 
be  terminated :  it' was  not  until  the  period  had 
arrived  when  the  means  to  secure  the  catastrophe 
were  to  be  decided  on,  that  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
covering them  was  generally  acknowledged. 
How  was  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  be  turned  out  ?  Here 
Was  a  question  which  might  well  oecupy  the 
musing  hours  of  a  Whitsun  recess.     (P.  280.), 

The  soggesdon  of  a  formal  vote  of  want  of 
confidence  is  discussed,  and  rejected  for  the 
very  sufficient  reason  that  it  could  not  have 
been  carried.    The  writer  then  proceeds  :  — 

If  indeed  the  whigs  had  been  prepared  to  form 
a  government  on  &e  economical  principles  of 
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their  own  budget  of  1841,  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
tectionist party  would  have  arrayed  itself  under 
their  banners,  and  the  landed  interest,  whose 
honor  they  loould  have  then  eavedy  would  haTe 
been  theirs  forever.  This  was  a  result  which  the 
whigs  as  a  party  were  desirous  to  accomplish  ; 
and  a  nobleman,  whose  services  have  been  since 
prematurely  lost  to  the  country,  and  whose  ex- 
cellent sense,  imperturbable  temper,  and  knowl- 
edge of  mankind,  had  for  many  years  exercised 
a  leading  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  whigs, 
and  always  to  their  advantage,  was  extremely 
anxious,  that  by  a  reconstruction  in  this  spirit 
an  end  should  be  put  to  that  balanced  state  of 
parties,  which,  if  permitted  to  continue,  frus- 
trated the  practicability 'and  even  the  prospect 
of  a  strong  government.  What  he  wished  par- 
ticularly to  accomplish  was,  to  see  Lord  George 
Bentinck  in  the  new  whig  cabinet.  But  though 
this  eminent  individual  conducted  his  negotia- 
tions under  the  happiest  auspices,  for  Lord  G^rge 
Bentinck  entertained  for  him  "great  personal  re- 
gard, and  was  united  to  his  son  by  ties  of  very 
warm  and  intimate  friendship,  his  object  was  not 
attained.  Lord  John  Russell  could  not  recede 
from  the  Edinburgh  letter,  and  he  was  more 
valuable  to  his  party  than  a  fixed  duty  on  com. 
Lord  George  Bentinck  offered,  and  promised,  to 
support  the  whig  government,  but  would  not 
become  a  member  of  any  administration  that  was 
not  prepared  to  do  justice  to  the  land.  (Pp.  281 
—283.) 

The  nobleman  alluded  to  is,  we  believo- 
the  late  Earl  of  Besborough,  who  well  merited 
the  tribute  paid  in  this  passage  to  his  excel- 
lent qualities  of  head  and  heart ;  but  what 
Mr.  Disraeli  terms  *'  his  negotiations"  were 
undertaken  on  his  own  responsibility,  and 
were  never  sanctioned  or  encouraged  by  any 
chief  or  authorized  representative  of  the  whig 
party.  Nor  is  it  creaible  that,  when  the  re- 
peal of  the  Corn  Laws  had  beeq  once  formally 
proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  any  leader  of 
that  party  ever  dreamed  of  proposing  a  fixed 
duty.  The  prominent  pecuUarity  of  this  pas- 
sage, however,  is  qhite  independent  of  its 
historical  accuracy.  The  author's  notions 
of  political  honor  may  be  collected  from  it 
He  boldly  asserts  that,  in  1846,  the  whole  of 
the  protectionist  party  might  have  arrayed 
itself  under  the  whig  banner  without  any 
loss  of  credit  or  desertion  of  principle ;  and 
that  the  honor  of  the  landed  interest  might 
have  been  saved  by  reverting  to  the  whi 
budget  of  1841.  Yet  every  man  of  them  ha 
been  elected  for  the  puipose  of  onnosing  that 
budget.  Further  comment  would  be  super- 
fiuous,  and  we  pass  on  to  other  equally  illu»i 
trative  revelations. 

Although  a  sli^t  oiroumstanoe,  it  oaght  per- 
haps to  be  noticed  that  some  change  took  place 
at  the  commencement  of  this  session  ('47)  in  the 
local  position  of  parties  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. On  the  accession  of  the  whigs  to  office 
in  the  preceding  year,  the  protectionists  bad  re- 


tained thetr  seats  beneath  the  gangway  on  the 
ministerial  side.  They  did  this  on  the  reasonable 
ground,  that  as  it  was  their  intention  to  support 
&e  general  policy  of  the  new  government,  it  was 
unnecessary  for  them  to  cross  the  House  with  the 
late  cabinet  which  they  had  themselves  mainly 
driven  from  power.  But  as  time  advanced,  con- 
siderable inconvenience  was  found  to  result  fW>u 
this  arrangement,  for  the  protectiomsts  were  so 
numerous,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  whigs 
were  obliged  to  range  themselves  on  the  benches 
opposite  the  men  whom  they  had  always  sup- 
ported, and  with  whom  they  were  still  voting. 
This  led  to  some  conversation  between  the  Treas- 
ury bench  and  Lord  George  Bentinck ;  and  it 
was  finally  agreed  that,  on  the  whole,  it  w^uld 
be  more  convenient  that  on  the  meeting  of  the 
House  in  '47,  he  should  take  the  seat  usually 
occupied  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and 
that  his  friends  should  fill  the  benches  generally 
allotted  to  an  adverse  party.  This  was  the  origin 
of  his  taking  a  position  which  he  assumed  with 
great  reluctance,  and  of  his  appearing  as  the 
chief  opponent  of  a  ministry  which  he  was  anxious 
to  uphold.     (P.  871.) 

''  A  long  table  and  a  square  tible,  or  seats 
about  the  walls,"  observes  Lord  Bacon  in  his 
^'  Essay  on  Counsel,"  '*  seem  things  of  form, 
but  are  things  of  substance;  for,  at  a  lon^ 
table,  a  few  at  the  upper  end  in  effect  sway  all 
the  business ;  but,  in  the  other  form,  there  is 
more  use  of  the  counsellors'  opinion  that  sit 
lower."  Just  so,  as  we  collect  from  the  fore- 
going statement,  the  arrangement  and  parti- 
tion of  the  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  the  small  or  large  space  below  the  eangway, 
may  seem  things  of  form,  but  are  things  of 
substance  ;  for  they  may  determine  the  polit- 
ical position  of  a  great  party,  and  public  men 
will  of  course  consider  a  crowdea  bench,  or 
an  inconvenient  seat,  a  less  tolerable  alterna- 
tive than  the  obli^tion  to  act  against  a  gov- 
ernment with  which  they  are  disposed  to  con- 
cur from  conviction. 

The  following  is  another  startling  pae- 
sage :  — 

When  all  hope  of  reconstructing  the  whig  party 
on  a  broad  basis  was  reluctantly  given  up,  ana 
the  future  ministers  reconciled  themselves  to  that 
prospect  of  a  weak  government  which  was  so 
clearly  foreseen  by  their  sagacious  friend,  and 
has  been  subsequently  so  unfortunately  realized, 
thou  active  spirits  who  busy  themselves  with  ike 
Tneasures  of  parties  fixed  upon  the  sugar  duties 
as  the  inevitable  question  on  which  the  govern- 
ment might  be  expelled  from  office.  The  exist- 
ing government,  it  was  understood,  had  pledged 
itself  to  the  colonial  interest  to  maintain  their 
old  policy  of  excluding  slave-grown  sugar  ;  and, 
in  fiust,  it  was  only  by  such  an  engagement  that 
the  vote§  of  those  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons connected  with  the  two  Indies  had  been  lost 
to  the  Protectionists  in  the  division.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  agricultural  interest,  having  lost 
the  protection  which  the  land  enjoyed,  would  not 
be  indisposed  to  console  themselves  for  this  de- 
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priration  by  the  enjoyment  of  cheap  sugar, 
especially  when  the  representatives  of  dear  sugar 
hod  exhibited  so  decided  a  predilection  for  cheap 
bread.  But  when  Lord  George  Bentinck  ins 
sounded  on  this  scheme  he  shook  his  head,  with 
that  peculiar  expression  which  always  conveyed 
to  those  who  were  appealing  to  him  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  their  enterprise.  '  *  No»*  *  he  said, 
' '  we  have  nothing  to  sustain  us  but  our  princi- 

les.    We  are  not  privy-councillors,  but  we  may 

e  honest  men.*'     (Pp.  233,  234.) 

If  Lord  George  Bentinck  had  lived  till  the 
middle  of  1852,  be  might  have  discovered  that 
it  was  just  possible  for  privy-coancillors  to  be 
the  exact  opposite  of  honest  politicians.  But 
here  again,  what  are  we  to  think  of  *'  those 
active  spirits  who  busy  themselves  with  the 
measures  of  parties/'  when  they  complacently 
relate  how  they  laid  themselves  open  to  such 
a  rebuke  ? 

A  desperate  attempt  was  made  to  eflect  a 
diversion  in  favor  of  the  Peel  government,  on 
the  night  of  the  division  which  sealed  its  fate, 
by  patting  up  Lord  Chandos  to  appeal  to  the 
conservative  sympathies  of  the  protectionist 
opposition.  The  incident  is  thus  graphically 
related  in  the  "  Political  Biography** :  — 

Very  pale,  looking  like  the  early  portraits  of 
Lord  Qreuville,  determined  but  impassive  and 
coldly  earnest,  Lord  Chandos,  without  any  af- 
fectation of  rhetorical  prelude,  said  in  a  clear  and 
natural  tone  that  he  wished  to  state  his  intention 
of  recording  his  vote  for  the  measure  of  the  gov- 
ernment .  .  .  And  he  gave  succinctly  his  main 
reasons  for  so  doing.  They  were  told  that  the 
question  to-night  involved  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  the  minister.  He  did  not  acknowledge  the 
justness  of  that  conclusion.  He  gave  his  vote  on 
this  bill  solely  with  reference  to  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  but  if  he  could  bring  his  mind  to  under- 
'  stand  that  the  question  of  general  confidence  in 
the  administration  was  the  principal  question  on 
which  they  were  going  to  decide  to-night,  and 
the  proper  government  of  Ireland  only  a  second- 
ary one,  then  he  thought  it  fair  to  say,  that  he 
for  one  was  not  prepared  to  vote  a  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  present  conservative  government 
He  supported  them  at  an  ad minittration  founded 
on  contervative  principlee,  and  he  for  one  did 
not  agree,  that  contervative  principlet  depended 
on  tariff  regulations,  or  that  the  existence  of  the 
institutions  of  the  country  relied  upon  the  rnain^ 
tenanee  of  a  fiscal  principle.  Whatever  the 
result  of  the  division,  he  should  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  his  vote  would  be  rsgis- 
tered  freely  and  fairly  on  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  that  he  was  not  actuated  by  personal 
prejudice  or  factious  opposition.     (Pp.  29is,  297. ) 

Considered  and  judged  from  the  conserva- 
tive point  of  view,  Ix)rd  Chandos*  position 
was  unassulable ;  and  in  refusing  to  admit 
that  ''conservative  principles  depended  on 
tariff  regulations,'*  bis  lordship  did  little 
more  than  paraphrase  the  language  of  *'  Con- 
ingsby."    But  all  the  writer's  sympathies  are 


reserved  for  the  enlightened  patriots  who  did 
think  that  the  existence  of  the  institutions  of 
the  country  depended  on  a  fiscal  restriction. 
In  the  most  enthusiastic  spirit  of  hero-wor- 
shijp,  and  in  a  st^le  worthy  of  the  late  George 
Robins,  he  exclaims :  — 

They  trooped  on :  all  the  men  of  metal  and 
large-acred  squires,  whose  spirit  he  had  so  often 
quickened  and  whose  counsel  he  had  so  often 
solicited  in  %i8  fine  conservative  speeches  in 
Whitehall  Gardens.  Mr.  Bankes,  with  a  parlia- 
mentary name  of  two  centuries,  and  Mr.  Chris- 
topher, from  that  broad  Lincolnshire  which  pro- 
tection had  created  ;  and  the  Mileses  and  the 
Henleys  were  there  ;  and  the  Duncombes,  the 
Liddells,  and  the  Yorkes  ;  and  Devon  had  sent 
there  the  stout  heart  of  Mr.  Buck  —  and  Wilt- 
shire the  pleasant  presence  of  Walter  Long.  Mr. 
Newdegate  was  there,  whom  Sir  Robert  had  him- 
self recommended  to  the  confidence  of  the  electors 
of  Warwickshire,  as  one  of  whom  he  had  the 
highest  hopes  ;  and  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson 
was  there,  who,  also  through  Sir  Robertas  se- 
lection, had  seconded  the  assault  upon  the  whigs, 
led  on  by  Sir  John  Buller.  But  the  list  is  too 
long  ;  or  good  names  remain  behind.     (P.  800.) 

Most  of  the  self-same  worthies  *'  trooped  on** 
also,  with  equal  docility,  when  they  were  re- 
quired to  vote  that  the  very  policy  for  which 
they  had  persecuted  their  former  leader  had 
contributed  to  tlie  prosperity  of  the  nation ; 
and  well  might  they  cower  and  shrink  aside 
to  let  the. avenging  bolt  pass  on  to  its  destined 
object,  when  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  pointing  to 
the  centre  fieuro  in  a  group  on  the  Treasury 
Benches,  excmimed  :  — *'  If  yo'u  want  to  sec  a 
specimen  of  humiliation  —  which,  God  knows, 
is  always  a  painful  sight  —  look  there.** 
Little  less  mortifyinz  was  the  hij;h-minded 
remonstrance  addressed  to  them  by  Lord  Gran- 
by,  when  he  reminded  them  that,  if  they  were 
honestly  and  in  good  faith  about  to  recognize 
the  advantage  of  "  unrestricted  competition,** 
some  expiatory  rite  was  due  to  the  manes  of 
the  departed  statesman  who  had  been  driven 
from  power  and  denounced  as  a  traitor  for 
preceaing  them  in  the  same  line  of  policv.  It 
IS  no  excuse  to  say,  that  the^  did  not  join  in 
the  personal  invectives  which  were  lavished 
on  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but  merely  sanc- 
tioned them  by  their  acquiescence,  or  ani- 
mated the  actual  assailant  by  their  cheers.*  It 
was  their  clamorous,  almost  savage,  applause 
which  enabled  their  champion  to  obtain  his 
semblance  of  a  triumph  over  their  once  ven- 
erated leader,  who,  at  the  very  moment  when 
his  haughty  spirit  seemed  to  quail,  might  have 
retorted-— 

Non  me  tua  fervida  terrent 
Dlota,  ferox,  Dii  me  terrent — 

the  '*  Dii "  being  about  upon  a  par,  in  taste, 
manners,  and  impartiality,  with  the  *'  Gods**  in 
the  shilling  gallery  of  a  metropolitan  theatre. 
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It  18  observed  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  **  Vivian 
Grey,"  that  **  the  only  rival  to  be  feared  by  a 
man  of  spirit  is  a  clever  boy  ;*'  and  the  bois* 
terous  scenes  which  too  frequently  disgraced 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1846,  bear  a  marked 
analogy  to  those  in  which  a  smart  and  forward 
lad  is  encouraged  to  make  a  set  at  some  grave 
and  respectable  person,  who  cannot  retort 
without  a  loss  of  dignity.  If  the  attention  of 
the  late  protectionists  could  be  recalled  to  the 

Eeriod  of  which  we  speak,  some  of  them  would 
e  not  a  little  astonished  at  the  sort  of  face- 
tionsness  which  then  threw  them  into  con- 
vulsions of  delight,  as  well  as  at  the  coarse 
vituperation  which  they  rapturously  approved. 
The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Disraeli^s 
speech,  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Com  Bill, 
immediately  precedes  the  peroration,  and  was 
received  with  *'  roars  of  laughter"  :  — 

'*  The  day  after  the  Right  Honorable  Gen- 
tleman (Peel)  made  his  first  exposition  of  his 
scheme,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  this 
House  and  learned  in  all  the  political  secrets 
behind  the  scenes,  met  me,  and  said, '  Well, 
what  do  you  think  of  your  chiefs  plan?'  Not 
knowing  exactly  what  to  say,  but  taking  up 
a  phrase  which  has  been  much  used  in  this 
House,  I  observed,  *  Well,  I  suppose  it  *s  a 
great  and  comprehensive  plan.'  *0h,'  he 
replied,  '  we  know  all  about  it.  It  was 
o£^red  to  us.  It  is  not  his  plan ;  it 's  Pop- 
Idns'  plan !'  And  is  England  to  be  governed 
by  Popkinsjplan  ?  Will  he  go  to  the  country 
with  it?  Will  he  go  with  it  to  that  ancient 
and  famous  England,  that  once  was  governed 
by  statesmen  —  by  Burleighs  and  by  Walsing- 
liams,  by  Bolingbrokes  and  Walpoles,  by  a 
Chatham  and  a  Canning  —  will  he  go  to  it 
with  this  fantastic  scheme  of  some  presumptu- 
ous pedant?" 

Toe  sole  point,  such  as  it  is,  of  this  care- 
fully prepared  and  eminently  successful  pas- 
sage, depends  upon*  the  name,  Popkins, 
which,  if  the  story  be  not  altogether  apocry- 
phal, was  evidently  substituted  for  the  real 
one  by  the  speaker.  The  notion,  however,  is 
not  original.  In  LordNormanby's  *'  Yes  and 
Ko,"  a  fine  gentleman  bets  twenty  to  one 
against  the  favorite  for  '*  the  Derby,"  on  the 
strength  of  the  owner's  name  —  urging  that 
it  was  morally  impossible  for  a  Snooks  to  win 
"  the  blue  riband  of  the  Turf." 

**  A  jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear  of  him 
who  hears  it ;"  the  maxim  is  no  less  true  of  a 
speech  ;  and  a  very  limited  quantity  of  elo- 
quence will  go  a  long  way,  wnen  the  orator 
makes  it  his  main  business  to  humor  and  chime 
in  vnth  the  excited  feelings  and  confirmed  prej- 
udices of  those  whose  favor  he  is  anxious  to 
conciliate.  A  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
prevalent  weakness  in  this  respect  is  the  secret 
of  Mr.  Disraeli's  elevation. 

There  are  two  modes  of  getting  on  —  by 
directly  appealing  to  superior  minds,  or  by 


obtaining  the  support  of  numbers  through 
their  passions  and  prejudices,  and  thea 
demanaine  power  as  their  representative  ;  ia 
other  words,  by  playing  off  the  nonsense  of  the 
country  against  its  sense.  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
chosen  the  latter.  His  principal  claim  to  dis- 
tinction rests  on  his  adroit  mana<^ment  of  the 
foolish  and  the  vain.  His  admirers  do  not 
dwell  on  the  justness  of  his  views,  the  purity  of 
his  motives,  the  solidity  of  his  acquirements,  or 
the  excellence  of  his  measures.  They  say  in 
effect :  **  See  to  what  a  height  ho  has  raised 
himself  by  his  unaided  exertions  ;  observe 
how  many  '  men  of  metal  and  lar^e-acred 
squires'  swear  by  him  despite  of  his  race. 
How  could  all  tbis  have  como  to  pass  unless  he 
wera  an  orator  and  statesman  of  the  first 
water?"  We  admit  the  premises,  but  we 
dispute  the  inference.  The  tide  which,  taken 
at  the  flood,  led  him  on  to  fortune,  was  a 
phenomenon  which  may  not  occur  again  for 
centuries,  but  the  qualities  required  to  float 
upon  it  were  by  no  means  of  corresponding 
rarity.  We  could  name  half-a-dozen  public 
men  who  could  have  anticipated  him,  had 
they  not  been  restrained  by  their  sense  of 
honor  and  their  convictions.  More  than  one 
distinguished  Peelite  would,  if  he  had  aban- 
doned his  principles,  and  joined  th^  protec- 
tionists, have  been  hailed  as  leader  oy  his 
new  party.  "  Go,  my  son,"  said  Oxenstiem, 
^*  ana  see  with  how  little  wisdom  the  world  is 
governed."  Go,  he  might  have  added,  and 
mark  with  how  slender  a  stock  of  genuine 
merit  men  rise  to  wealth,  station,  or  celeb- 
rity. Little  more  than  a  year  ago  an  aston- 
ished nation  saw  thirty  or  forty  very  common- 
Elaoe  noblemen  and  gentlemen  appointed  to 
igh  offices,  and  sixteen  or  seventeen  of  them, 
made  privy  councillora,  by  way  of  reward  for 
the  intemperate  and  mischievous  advocacy  of 
an  exploded  error.  Would  they  have  been  so 
promoted  had  they  not  lagged  behind  their 
most  enlightened  contemporaries  ?  Or  what, 
at  this  hour,  would  be  the  position  of  ^Ir. 
Disraeli  himself,  had  he  been  uniformly  true 
and  consistent  —  had  he  conscientiously 
chosen  his  party,  or  side,  and  stock  to  it  — 
had  he,  above  all,  abided  gallantly  by  the 
only  cause  which  he  ever  appeared  to  have 
thoroughly  at  heart  —  the  cause  of  the  op- 
pressed brethren  of  his  race  ? 

This  brings  us  to  what  might  have  been  the 
brightest,  and  is  likely  to  turn  out  the  darkest, 
chapter  in  his  history.  We  allude,  of  course, 
to  his  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Jewish  Claims, 
which  he  advocated  more  eloquently  than  dis- 
creetly for  many  years,  and  virtually  aban- 
doned when  he  found  it  more  profitable  to 
enlist  in  the  service  of  intolerance.  Tho  ma* 
tured  views  of  this  important  subject,  which 
he  firet  developed  in  **  Tancred,"  will  be  found 
in  the  24th  chapter  of  the  '*  Political  Biogra* 
phy."    Lord  George  Bentinck,  it  will  be  re- 
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membered,  resigned  the  leadership  to  which 
his  Caacasiao  friend  eventaally  succeeded, 
rather  than  humor  the  Spooners  and  Newde- 
gates  by  cooperating  with  them  in  their  bi|^ 
otry.  »*The  difficulty," observes  Mr.  Disraeli, 
**  arose  from  the  member  elect  for  the  City  of 
London  being  not  only  of  the  Jewish  race,  but, 
unfortunately,  believing  only  in  the  first  part 
of  the  Jewish  religion."  It  ioliows  that  Chris- 
tianity is  only  the  second  part  of  the  Jewish 
religion ;  and  the  author  deems  the  second  as 
of  less  authority  than  the  first,  or,  at  least,  qs 
of  only  equal  authority :  — 

When  the  ineffable  mystery  of  the  Incarnation 
was  consummated,  a  divine  person  moved  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  in  the  shape  of  a  child  of  Israel, 
not  to  teach  but  to  expiate.  True  it  is  that  no 
word  could  fall  from  such  lips,  whether  in  the 
form  of  profound  parable,  or  witty  retort,  or 
preceptive  lore,  but  to  guide  and  enlighten  ;  but 
they  who,  in  those  somewhat  lax  effusions,  which 
in  these  days  are  honored  with  the  holy  name  of 
theology,  speak  of  the  morality  of  the  Gospel  as 
a  thing  apart  aud  of  novel  revelation,  would  do 
well  to  remember  that  in  promulgating  such  doc- 
trines they  are  treading  on  very  perilous  ground. 
There  cannot  be  two  moralities  ;  and  to  hold  that 
the  Second  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity  could  teach 
a  different  morality  from  that  which  had  been 
already  revealed  by  the  First  Person  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  is  a  dogma  so  full  of  terror  that  it  may 
perliaj[l8  be  looked  upon  as  the  Ineffable  sin 
against  the  Holy  Spirit     (P.  487.) 

He  contends,  on  the  strength  of  a  very  pecu- 
liar theory  of  vice  and  virtue  —  lookine  indeed, 
very  like  Predestination  in  its  most  objection- 
able shape —  that  mankind  owe  a  large  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  Jewish  race,  as  well  as  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Pontius 
Pilate  and  Judas  Iscariot.  "  The  cruciiixion," 
he  tells  us,  **  of  our  blessed  Lord  in  the  form 
of  a  Jewish  prince,"  is  not  their  shame,  but 
their  glory :  — 

If  the  Jews  hod  not  prevailed  upon  the  Romans 
to  crucify  our  Lord,  what  would  have  become  of 
the  Atonement?  But  the  human  mind  cannot 
contemplate  the  idea  that  the  most  important 
deed  of  time  could  depend  upon  human  will. 
The  immolatora  were  preordained  like  the  victim, 
aud  the  holy  race  supplied  both.  Could  that  be 
a  crime  which  secured  for  all  mankind  eternal 
joy  ?  Which  vanquished  Satan,  and  opened  the 
gates  of  Paradise?  Such  a  tenet  would  sully 
and  impugn  the  doctrine  that  is  the  corner-stone 
of  our  faith  and  hope.     (Pp.  488,  489.) 

Yet  this  '*  sublime  claim,"  as  be  terms  it, 
is  declared  untenable,  and  cannot  be  allowed 
without  risking  the  revival  of  the  Druidical 
rites  and  the  relapse  of  the  most  enlightened 
nations  of  the  civilized  world  into  Paganism. 
The  25th  chapter  of  the  **  Biography"  opens 
thus :  — 

The  views  expressed  in  the  preceding  chapter 
were  not  those  which  influenced  Lord  George 
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Bentinck  in  forming  his  opinion  that  the  civil 
disabilities  of  those  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  who 
profess  that  limited  belief  in  divine  relation  which 
is  commonly  called  the  Jewish  religion,  should 
be  removed.  He  had  supported  a  measure  to 
this  effect  in  the  year  1838,  guided  in  that  con- 
duct by  his  devoted  attachment  to  the  equivocal 
principle  of  religious  liberty,  the  unqualified 
application  of  which  principle  seems  hardly  con- 
sistent with  that  recognition  of  religious  truth' 
by  the  State  to  which  we  yet  adhere,  and  with- 
out which  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  northern 
and  western  races,  after  a  disturbing;  and  rapidly 
degrading  period  of  atheistic  anarchy,  may  fatally 
recur  to  their  old  national  idolatries,  modifie<l 
and  mythically  dressed  up  according  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age.     (L'p.  508,509.) 

This  is  a  handsome  tribute  to  the  spirit  of 
bigotry,  and  has  doubtless  been  duly  appreci- 
ated by  his  political  associates  ;  but  between 
the  Puseyism  of  **  Ooningsby"  and  the  Hebra- 
ism of  this  ^*  Biography,"  we  should  conceive 
that  he  will  still  experience  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  getting  himself  recognized  in  Exeter 
Half,  or  by  the  National  Club,  as  the  preor- 
dained champion  of  the  Church. 

Between  1846  and  1852,  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  if 
divining  the  very  post  that  was  in  store  for 
him,  gave  op  a  great  deal  of  his  attentions  to 
the  study  of  finance ;  but  he  might  have  said 
of  the  elementary  doctrines  of  political  econo- 
my what  the  Marechal  Duke  of  Richelieu  said 
of  the  rules  of  grammar — that  he  had  quar- 
relled with  them  at  the  outset  of  life,  and  could 
never  afterwards  make  up  the  difference.  Per- 
haps no  embryo  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
ever  talked  a  larger  (]^uantity  of  nonsense  on 
fiscal  topics  within  a  given  space  of  time.  One 
year  he  was  to  relieve  the  landed  interest  by 
extending  the  land  tax ;  the  year  following,  he 
proposed  to  create  an  abundance  of  *'  cheap 
capital"  by  reducing  the  National  Debt ;  and 
then  again  the  British  farmers  were  to  be  en- 
abled to  defy  foreign  competition  by  a  diminu- 
tion in  **  the  cost  of  production." 

He  has  recently  boasted,  that,  although  a 
protectionist  leader,  be  never  dreamed  of  re- 
verting to  **  Protection"  ;  yet  the  **  charmed 
weapon"  with  which  he  entreated  the  farmers 
to  arm  their  champion  was  undoubtedly  a 
system  of  import  duties.  His  favori  te  measure , 
however,  was  the  transfer  of  local  burdens  to 
the  Consolidated  Fund  ;  and  this  he  reproduced 
annually,  until  he  was  compelled  to  take  a 
serious  view  of  its  justice  and  practicability, 
when  he  suddenly  discovered  that  it  had  be- 
come superfluous.  Indeed,  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  ftnd  a  striking  illustration  of  the  total 
vront  of  soundness  and  eamestoess  in  his  prop- 
ositions, that  not  a  single  feature  of  any  one 
of  his  amatenr  budeete  was  retained  in  his 
offioifd  production  oF  December  last.  Still- 
he  had  so  far  contrived  to  impose,  unon  the 
least  discerning  portion  of  the  public  that 
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when,  installed  in  Downing  Street,  he  pro- 
claimed the  advent  of  a  new  era  in  finance, 
many  oommercial  men,  who  ought  to  have 
known  better,  began  to  speculate  on  the  possi- 
bilitj  of  his  being  able  to  realize  the  expecta- 
tions which  he  held  forth. 

As  for  the  large  majority  of  the  Derbyites, 
the  faith  they  reposed  in  him  was  boundless, 
and  he  unhesitatingly  promised  them  a  long 
and  secure  lease  of  office  if  they  would  be 
implicitly  guided  by  his  counsels.    In  an  evil 
hour   th^  consented.      A  dull  man^s  best 
chance  oi  remaining  honest,  particularly  in  a 
speculative  and  cultivated  age,  is  to  stick  fast 
to  the  political  and  religious  creed  in  which 
he  has  been  brought  up.    If  he  tries  to  reason, 
he  is  lost.     He  is  caught  by  sophistries,  which 
would  be  detected  at  the  first  glance  by  a 
trained  mind  of  ordinary  acuteness ;  and  he  is 
apt  to  plume  himself  on  being  a  clever  in- 
triguer, when  he  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  self-sufficient  dupe.    When  Mr.  Cayley ,  who 
in  point  of  understanding  is    considerably 
above  the  average  of  his  protectionist  associ- 
ates, indited  a  long  epistle  to  the  '*  Times  " 
to  prove  that  the  fr».e-trade  resolution,  in  which 
the  majority  of  them  concurred,  was  to  be  in- 
terpreted in  a  non-natural  sense,  he  evidently 
was  not  aware  that  he  was  merely  reviving 
the  style  of  casuistry  which  had  been  perma- 
nently discredited  by  the  "  Provincial  Let- 
ters;*' and  he  forgot  that  the  resolution  in 
-question  being  the  result  of  a  compromise, 
an^  denial  or  evasion  of  its  plain  meaning 
might  be  deemed   dishonorable  as  well  as 
Jesuitical.    As  for  the  magnates  of  Quarter- 
Session,  who  went  about  playing  *' Vivian 
Grey."  making  light  of  principle,  and  talking 
of  office  as  the  only  rational  object  of  a  sen- 
sible statesman;  they  needed  a  satirist  like 
the  famous  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who, 
having  got  hold  of  the  youthful  production  of 
a  heavy  nobleman  in  which  his  lordship  had 
tried  to  be  pleasant  and  profligate,  reprinted 
it  with  a  frontispiece  representing  an  elephant 
dancing  on  the  slack  rope.     A  commonplace, 
decorous,  and  respectable  politician,  who  for- 
feits his  respectability,  may  be  compared  to 
an  ugly  woman  who  has  lost  her  character. 
He  has  thenceforth  nothing  to  fall  back  upon ; 
and  what  Dr.  Johnson  calls  the  most  poignant 
of  all  feelings,  the  remorse  for  a  crime  com- 
mitted in  vain,  is  all  that  is  now  lefl  to  many 
of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  '^  Coun- 
try Party." 

So  firm,  however,  was  their  confidence  in 
their  '*  mystery-man,"  that  it  was  not  until 
Qome  days  aH^r  the  promulgation  of  his 
Budget,  that  they  beean  to  entertain  misgiv- 
ings as  to  his  infallibility.  They  were  re- 
peatedly warned  that  a  c<mv  de  main  in  English 
finance  would  be  a  gross  folly,  if  it  were  not 
fortunately  a  moral  impossibility.  They  per- 
severed in  hoping  against  hope,  that  the 


something;  *'  looming  in  the  future  "  wonld 

Erove  their  salvation  after  all ;  and  they  could 
ardly  credit  their  senses  when  they  saw 
their  financial  Phaeton  let  go  the  reins  and 
tumble  headlong  from  his  seat.  His  o^ii 
astonishment  was  little  inferior  to  theirs,  fur 
he  thought  his  Budget  a  masterpiece,  and  is 
still,  we  are  credibly  informed,  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  it  was  unpopular  with 
both  town  and  country,  and  so  rapidly  precip- 
itated his  fall.  The  source  of  their  credulity 
and  his  confirmed  delusion  may,  we  suspect, 
be  traced  to  some  of  his  personal  habits  and 
peculiarities,  which  are  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Francis :  —  * '  Like  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  appears 
to  isolate  himself —  to  have  no  associates  in 
the  House,  except  those  forced  on  him  by 
the  immediate  necessity  of  ptirty.  This  iso- 
lation and  self-absorption  are  equally  cunspi(^- 
uous,  whether  he  is  quiescent  or  in  activity. 
Observe  him  anywhere  about  the  House,  la 
the  lobbies  or  in  the  committee-rooms ;  you 
never  see  him  in  confidential  communication 
with  any  one." 

A  selJ-dependent  and  self-absorbed  man  be- 
trays nothing;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
learns  nothing  except  from  books,  he  loses  the 
advantage  of  testing  his  measures  or  specula- 
tions by  discussion,  and  the  working  every- 
day  world  of  feeling  and  opinion  remains  a 
sealed  volume  to  him.  '*  Depend  upon  it, 
sir,"  observed  Dr.  Johnson,  in  reference  to 
Lord  Loughborough,  ^*  it  is  when  you  oome 
close  to  a  man  in  conversation  that  you  dis- 
cover what  his  real  abilities  are  ;  to  make  a 
speech  in  a  public  assembly  is  a  knack.  Now, 
I  honor  Thurlow ;  Thurlow  is  a  fine  fellow ; 
he  fairly  puts  his  mind  to  yours." 

It  has  Doen  surmised  that  Mr.  Dbraeli,  in 
in  this  respect,  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to 
Lord  I^ughborough  than  to  Lord  Thurlow. 
Nor,  inde^,  do  we  well  see  how  he  could  go 
on  playing  his  favorite  part  of  '*  mystery- 
man,"  if  he  were  in  the  habit  of  putting 
mind  to  mind,  or  of  conversing,  in  the  full 
meaning  of  the  word,  with  men  and  women 
who  misht  fairly  claim  to  stand  on  an  intellect- 
ual level  with  him ;  which  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  talking  over  a  Marouis  of  Carahas, 
or  showing  off  to  a  select  and  not  over-wise 
circle  of  worshippers.*  "I  wish  to  Heaven 
that  young  man  would  risk  himself,"  ex- 
claimed Canning,  on  first  hearing  an  embryo 
orator.  The  same  wish  mnst  have  risen  re- 
peatedly to  the  lips  of  many  who  have  marked 

*  "  Nataro  descend!  down  to  infinite  nnallaen. 

Mr. has  bis  parasites;    and  If  yon  ti^e  a 

large  bnising  blno-bottle  flj,  and  look  at  it  la  a 
microdoope,  jon  may  see  twenty  or  thirty  IHtIo 
ugly  inseots  crawling  about  it,  wbioh  doubtteM 
think  their  fly  to  be  the  bluest,  grandest,  sad 
most  important  animal  in  the  universe,  and  are 
convinced  the  world  would  be  at  an  end  if  it 
ceased  to  buiz.*'    (/'rter  Plymley,) 
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Mr.  Disraeli's  studied  caution  and  absence  of 
escitability  at  moments  which  seemed  to  in- 
vite the  open  and  unrestrained  interchange  of 
sentiment  and  thought.  Whatever  inferences 
may  be  drawn  from  the  silence  or  reserve  of 
authors  and  heroes  whose  laurels  have  been 
earned  in  the  closet  or  the  field,  there  must  be 
something  wrong  in  the  mental  or  moral  con- 
formation of  a  man  who  can  make  showy 
speeches  in  public,  and  who  confessedly  pos- 
sesses a  lively  fancy,  a  well-stored  memory 
and  a  remarkable  command  of  language,  yet 
cannot  or  will  not  *'  risk  himself"  in  the  ani- 
mated and  careless  intercourse  of  cultivated 
society.  There  must  be  some  designs  and 
motives,  or  modes  of  thinking,  which  will  not 
bear  the  light ;  or  some  weaK  point  which  he 
wishes  to  cover ;  or  he  dreads  the  consequen- 
ces of  any  impulsive  movement  on  his  own 
part,  or  on  that  of  an  antagonist  who  may  re- 
solve to  draw  him  out  and  try  conclusions 
with  him  when  he  is  not  protected  by  the 
forms  of  parliamentary  debate. 

A  •  rhetorician  devoid  of  earnestness,  and 
anxious  only  for  self-display,  can  hardly  be 
subjected  to  a  more  embarrassing  ordeal  than 
that  of  good  table-tnlk.  Its  sudden  breaks, 
quick  turns,  and  elliptical  transitions,  are 
fiital  to  his  tactics.  lie  is  like  a  column  of 
infantry  vainly  endeavoring  to  deploy  ftito 
line  under  fire;  or  he  may  be  compared  to 
Monsieur  Jourdain,  when,  fresh  from  his 
fencing  lesson ,  he  is  pinned  against  the  wall 
by  one  of  Toinette^s  home-thrusts.  By  way 
of  illustrating  our  meaning,  let  us  suppose 
that  the  substance  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  first 
speech  on  his  Budget  had  been  mentioned  at 
a  private  party.  If  he  had  begun  to  argue 
there  tliat  the  protectionists  had  never  agi- 
tated for  *' Protection  "  since  1846,  because 
they  had  never  brought  the  question  specific- 
ally before  either  house  of  Parliament,  he 
would  scarcely  have  been  allowed  to  finish 
his  sentence.  "  What  do  you  say  then  to 
CGonnell's  omission  to  move  for  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union  ?  Does  it  follow  that  he  never 
agitated  for  itV  would  have  been  instantly 
and  triumphantly  retorted.  Or,  let  us  take 
another  instance  from  his  second  speech  on 
the  same  subject,  in  which,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, in  answer  to  the  objection,  that  his  re- 
served surplus  of  400>000/.  was  virtually 
created  by  adding  to  the  national  debt,  he 
expatiated  on  the  abuses  of  the  Loan  Fund. 
If  he  had  attempted  such  an  evasion  amongst 
friends,  he  woula  have  been  checked  and  told 
to  keep  to  the  point,  namely,  whether  bis  sur- 
plus was  or  was  not  the  product  of  a  continu- 
ing credit.  In  short,  his  three,  four,  and  five 
hours'  orations  would  have  been  reduced  to 
marvellously  small  dimensions  if  he  had  omit- 
ted everything  which  would  have  been  deemed 
superfluous  by  a  select  company  of  financiers. 
But,  of  course,  we  must  not  be  understood  as 


maintaining  that  amplification,  with  an  ad- 
mixture of  commonplace,  is  always  unsuita- 
ble in  a  set  speech.  All  that  we  venture  to 
suggest  is,  that  it  is  sometimes  easier  to  dis- 
pense with  solid  materials,  and  to  build  on 
shallow  foundations,  in  a  popular  assembly 
than  at  a  dinner-table. 

The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel's  reserve  proceeded 
from  a  totally  distinct  cause,  and  implied  high 
moral  courage  rather  than  a  moral  aefect.  It 
was  his  matured  conviction,  that  a  minister 
ought  not  to  communicate  his  intentions  or 
meditated  measures  before  the  time  fixed  for 
their  formal  announcement ;  and  he  was  con- 
tent to  endure  any  extent  of  obloquy  rather 
than  to  break  through  what  he  deemed  a  sal- 
utary rule.  He  suffered  bitterly  from  over- 
punctilious  attention  to  it,  and  there  was  a 
Seriod  of  his  career,  when  a  dash  of  Lord 
lelbourne's  fascinating  indiscretion  would 
have  been  invaluable  tQ  the  more  sedate  and 
cautious  statesman.  If  ho  had  gone  about 
amongst  the  influential  country  gentlemen 
during  the  autumn  of  1845,  and  frankly  com- 
municated the  difficulty  ho  felt  in  acting  up 
to  the  expectations  which  he  had  permitted 
them  to  indulge  as  to  the  Com  Laws,  very 
few,  if  any,  would  have  sanctioned  a  factious 
combination  to  run  him  down.  It  would  be 
curious  if  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  rose  by  this  very 
weakness  of  his  illustrious  victim,  should  find 
his  own  fall  precipitated  by  an  analogous 
fault  of  manner  and  disposition  ;  which,  in  his 
case,  must  be  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  ex- 
changed for  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of 
a  non-existing  congeniality.  It  is  at  all 
events  clear,  Siat  if  a  party  leader  insists  on 
playing  the  unseen  oracle  or  the  Oriential 
despot  with  his  followers,  he  fearfully  in- 
creases his  responsibilities  ;  for,  if  he  fails, 
they  will  most  assuredly  exact  ample  atone- 
ment for  the  humiliation  and  disappointment 
which  they  have  gone  through.  And  fail  he 
must,  when  he  tries  to  delude  a  nation  by  the 
same  arts  which  have  enabled  him  to  hgure 
for  a  period  as  the  organ  and  mouthpiece  of  a 
faction. 

When  Mr.  Disraeli  announced  his  *'  new 
principles  and  new  policies  "  on  the  17th  of 
July  last,  at  Aylesbury,  he  had  evidently  not 
reflected  that  he  was  speaking  as  the  finance 
minister  of  a  mighty  commercial  empire, 
which  would  look  for  the  realization  or  his 
pledge,  and  whose  fiscal  relations  might  be 
very  seriously  disturbed  by  it.  We  firmly  be- 
lieve that  he  had  neither  defined  principle* 
nor  specific,  policies  in  his  mind,  when  he  tlius' 
took  credit  K)r  a  projected  revision  of  taxation' 
which  would  please  everybody  without  dit« 
pleasing  anybixly ;  but  that  he  was  simply  in-^ 
dulging  his  habitual  Cambyses'  vein,,  and 
that  he  trusted  to  the  chapter  of  aocidenttt> 
or  to  his  own  versatility,  for  getting  bim  out 
of  the  scrape  when,  if  ever,  the  hour  of  reck«> 
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oning  should  actually  arrive.  Unluckily  for 
him,  people  refused  to  believe  that  he  could 
so  far  have  forgotten  his  change  of  position 
as  to  intend  nothing  more  than  an  aitcaptati' 
dum  harangue ;  and  when  Parliament  met,  he 
had  no  alternative  but  to  introduce  a  Budget, 
which,  if  not  entirely  original,  should  rise 
above  commonplace,  or  to  confess  himself  a 
charlatan.  If  he  had  renirded  the  well-un- 
derstood interest  of  the  Derby  government, 
he  would,  notwithstanding,  have  rested  satis- 
fied with  the  quiet  and  unpretending  applico- 
tion  of  the  calculated  or  anticipated  surplus  ; 
but  vanity  overcame  prudence ;  he  could  not 
bear  to  be  twitted  as  the  *'  bottle-conjurer," 
and  he  brought  forward  a  bundle  of  proposals 
which  have  earned  him  a  roost  unenviable 
preeminence  amongst  finance-ministers,  past, 
present,  or  to  come.  Horace  Walpole  relates 
that  Sir  Francis  Dash  wood,  Lord  Bute's 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  opened  his  first 
and  only  Bud^t  (for  17G3)  so  injudiciously, 
and  with  so  little  intelligence  of  the  exizen- 
cies  of  the  period,  that  he  himself  was  oner- 
wards  driven  ^to  admit  his  incapacity,  and 
dolorously  observed  :  *'  People  will  point  at 
rae  and  say,  there  eoes  the  worst  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  that  ever  appeared."  Let 
the  manes  of  this  defunct  financier  be  com- 
forted ;  for  Mr.  Disraeli,  considering  his  op- 
portunities, will  probably  rank  with  posterity 
as  the  worst. 

Then  how  happened  it  that  this  miracle  of 
ingenuity,  who  is  believed  to  have  had  carte 
blanche  from  his  colleagues,  and  was  certainly 
checked  by  no  conviction  of  his  own  —  blun- 
dered so  egregiously  when  his  whole  political 
fortunes,  and  those  of  his  party,  as  well  as 
his  reputation  for  practical  statesmanship 
which  still  treroBled  m  the  balance  of  public 
opinion,  were  at  stake?  Either  a  good  or  a 
popular  Budget  might  have  served  nis  turn ; 
and  after  three  months*  study,  with  all  the 
aids  and  appliances  of  office,  he  produced  one 
which  proved  both  unsound  and  unpopular, 
nay,  which,  whilst  running  counter  to  every 
tory  tradition,  and  tending  to  the  subversion 
of  the  national  credit,  was  coldly  received  by 
the  agriculturalists  and  clamorously  denounced 
by  the  town  constituencies  ?  The  solution  of 
the  problem  is  that  Mr.  Disraeli  never  was, 
and  never  will  be,  a  practical  legislator  or  a 
statesman.  He  is  emphatically  a  rhetorician, 
a  man  of  words.  There  are  &w  things  tliat 
can  be  done  by  dint  of  words,  which  he  can- 
not or  will  not  do ;  but  as  for  earnest  thought, 
efficient  action,  well-defined  aim,  HOund  knowl- 
edge, or  sincere  purpose,  he  has  none  of  them. 
Endowed  with  many  choice  endowments  which 
are  requisite  to  oratorical  excellence,  he  ranks 
ineff&biy  below  the  first  class  of  orators  who 
have^  iUiMtrated  oar  parliamentary  history; 
and  it  is  consolatory  to  every  lover  of  truth  to 
suuJc,  how  inToriably  his  most  polished  and 


pointed  sarcasms  tinkle  harmlessly  against 
the  impenetrable  shield  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
moral  superiority,  or  fall  upon  the  proud 
crest  of  a  nigh-minded  and  fearless  antagonist, 
of  Lord  John  Russell's  staoip,  like  the  foam 
of  a  breaker  upon  a  rock.  Far  from  having 
reason  to  complain  of  circumstances,  Mr. 
Disraeli,  in  our  opinion,  has  been  most  mate» 
rially  indebted  to  them  for  his  oratoric.il 
triumphs ;  and  the  chances  are  immeasurably 
against  any  project  which  he  may  entertain 
of  being  enabled  to  play  over  again  the  strange 
game  of  1846. 

When  Walter  Scott,  on  finding  the  demand 
for  his  poetry  growing  slack,  commenced  the 
Waverley  novels,  Byron  said  of  him  that, 
if  this  new  vein  should  fail  or  be  exhausted, 
his  versatile  and  copious  genius  would  enable 
him  to  strike  out  a  third  or  a  fourth  road  to 
renovated  and  redoubled  popularity.  An 
equally  acute  and  more  experienced  judge  of. 
intellectual  capabilities  —  the  late  Ricnard 
Lalor  Shiel  —  took  a  widely  different  view  of 
Mr.  Disraeli's  resources  when  he  remarked 
that  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  left  bis 
persecutor  much  in  the  condition  of  a  dissect- 
ing surgeon  without  a  subject.  There  were 
sundry  peculiarities  of  character  and  position 
which  rendered  that  lamented  statesman  both 
vulnerable  and  sensitive  to  a  rare  and  excep- 
tional degree  ;  and  the  only  branch  of  public 
speaking  in  which  Mr.  Disraeli  has  hitherto 
approximated  to  excellence  is  aggressive  per- 
sonality. The  form  may  vary;  it  may  be 
sarcasm,  sneer,  irony,  ridicule,  satire,  or  in- 
vective. But  all  his  happiest  effiirts  are  marked 
by  the  same  distinctive  quality.  He  cannot 
shine  without  offensivoness.  Ilis  passages  of 
arms  ore  not  worth  commemorating  unless  he 
draws  blood.  He  cannot  be  ranked  with  de- 
baters, like  the  late  Charles  Buller— 

Whose  wit  in  the  combat,  as  gentle  as  bright, 
Never  oarried  a  heartstain  away  on  its  blade. 

He  is  more  fitted  to  be  ranged  in  the  same 
catecory  with  those  who,  *'  when  they  cannot 
wield  the  sword,  snatch  the  dagger,  and  when 
they  cannot  barb  it  and  make  it  rankle  in  the 
wound,  steep  it  in  venom,  that  it  maj  fester 
in  the  scratoh."  He  is  the  Paganini  of  the 
rhetorical  art ;  and  his  renown  as  first  fiddle 
depends  on  the  skill  and  felicity  with  which 
he  executes  so  many  tunes,  with  variations, 
upon  one  string. 

We  have  carefully  perused  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Disraeli's  printed  speeches,  with  tiie 
view  of  making  a  collection  of  their  **  beau- 
ties;" and  the  result  of  our  search  is  even 
more  unsatisfactory  than  we  could  have  antic- 
ipated. They  possess  the  high  merit  of  lucid- 
ity in  statement  and  narration ;  but  they  are 
deficient  in  arrangement,  condensiktion,  and 
logical  connexion:  the  tranntions  are  com- 
monly forced,  and  the  ornaments  almost  always 
meieteioioas.    They  neither  instruct  nor  iiu* 
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prove.  Thej  do  not  make  his  hearers  or 
readers  wiser  or  better.  They  do  not  guide 
the  judgment,  enlighten  the  understanding,  or 
exalt  the  feelings.  As  Cicero  says  of  Epicurus, 
* '  Nil  magnificum ,  nil  generosum  sapit.  * '  Judjj- 
ing  either  from  internal  evidence  or  from  their 
known  effects,  we  should  infer  that  not  one  of 
them  was  seriously  framed  or  intended  to  per- 
suade or  convince,  or  to  advance  any  affirma- 
tive proposition,  or  any  line  of  policy,  or  any 
measure  of  bis  own ;  but  that  the  main  aim 
of  each  was  either  to  gratify  his  morbid  fond- 
ness for  notoriety,  or  to  depreciate  some  indi- 
vidual who  had  wounded  his  vanity,  stood  in 
the  way  of  his  advancement,  or  provoked  his 
enmity  in  some  manner.  For  this  reason  he 
is  most  powerful  in  renly  ;  the  more  especially 
because  his  choicest  bits,  his  purpurei  panm, 
are  carefully  prepared  beforehand,  and  cannot 
easily  be  made  to  wear  an  impromptu  air  in 
an  opening  speech. 

Most  of  the  greatest  speakers,  ancient  and 
modem,  have  been  eminent  in  the  vituperative 
branch  of  the  art ;  but,  to  the  best  of  our  in- 
formation and  belief,  it  is  not  true  of  more  than 
one  or  two.of  them  that  their  highest  triumphs 
were  achieved  in  it,  and  it  is  true  of  none  that 
they  entirely  neglected  the  other  branches,  or 
cultivated  tnem  without  fruit.  But  not  only 
hajs  Mr.  Disraeli  produced  nothing  comparable 
to  Pitt's  speech  on  the  Slave  Trade,  or  Fox's 
on  the  Westminster  Scrutiny,  or  Burke's  on 
the  American  War,  or  Sheridan's  on  the  Be- 
eums  of  Oude,  or  Grattan's  on  the  Irish  Dec- 
laration of  Rights,  or  Plunkett's  on  the  Cath- 
olic question,  or  any  one  of  Lord  Lyndhurst's 
or  Lord  Brougham's  most  admired  effusions  ; 
but,  as  regards  purely  ornamental  rhetoric,  no 
effort  of  his  fancy  deserves  to  be  named  in  the 
same  day  with  the  glowing  and  graceful  im- 
agery of  Canning  —  as  in  the  well-known  allu- 
sion to  the  ships  in  Plymouth  harbor.  The 
finest  passage  in  this  line  which  Mr.  Francis 
con  cull  frdm  his  hero's  orations,  is  the  one  in 
which  he  warns  the  Manchester  school  that 
^'  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  form  an 
exception  to  that  which  history  has  mournfully 
recorded ;  why  they,  too,  should  not  fade  like 
the  Tyrian  dye,  and  moulder  like  the  Venetian 
palaces." 

With  reeurd  to  the  distinctive  character  of 
Mr.  Disraeli's  eloquence,  Mr.  Francis'  inc^uiries 
and  researches  have  unconsciously  led  him  to 
the  same  conclusion.  Almost  every  para- 
graph, sentence,  or  phrase  which  he  adauoes 
to  illustrate  Mr.  Disraeli's  style,  or  to  raise 
the  critical  estimate  of  his  genius,  is  a  pefsonal 
attack  —  express,  implied,  involved,  or  insin- 
uated. We  will  cite  a  few  of  the  most  re- 
markable quoted  for  this  purpose  by  the  par- 
tial biographer.  He  mentions,  as  emioently 
suocessuil,  the  imputation  levelled  against  the 
premier  in  1844,  of  being  "  one  who  menaced 
nifl  friends  whilst  he  cringed.to  his  opponents, ' ' 


—  the  phrase  of  "organized  hypocrisy,"  as 
applied  to  the  Peel  administration  at  the 
same  time  —  the  sneering  remark  in  the 
Maynooth  debate  of  1845,  that  **  with  him 
(Peel)  great  measures  were  always  rested 
on  small  precedents,  that  he  always  traced 
the  8team<en^ine  back  to  the  tea-kettle  :  that, 
in  fact,  all  bis  precedents  were  tea-kettle  pre- 
cedents"—  the  double-barrel  discharged  at 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert,  by 
the  warning,  that  **  another  place  (the  House 
of  Lords)  may  bo  drilled  into  a  guard-room, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  into  a  vestry;" 
and  the  comparison  of  bis  illustrious  victim, 
first,  to  a  "  great  parliamentary  middle-man," 
and  subsequently  to  a  '*  great  appropria- 
tion clause.''  Equally  cutting  and  woll-chosen 
were  his  weapons  when,  returning  ng:iin  and 
again  to  the  charge  he  advised  Sir  Robert  to 
**  stick  to  quotation,  because  he  never  quoted 
any  passage  that  had  not  previously  received 
the  meed  of  parliamentary  approbation"  — 
compared  him  to  the  Turkish  admiral  who 
steered  the  fleet  confided  to  him  straight  into 
the  enemy's  port ;  and  denounced  him  as  a 
^*  political  pedlar,  who,  adopting  the  prin- 
ciples of  free- trade,  had  bouzht  his  party  in 
the  cheapest  market,  and  sold  them  in  the 
dearest.''  These  maybe  favorable  specimens 
of  wit,  cleverness,  fancy,  keen  observation, 
adroit  application,  or  quick  perception.  But 
their  glitter  and  point  are  not  more  remark- 
able than  the  worthlessness  and  heaviness  of 
the  materials  in  which  they  are  imbedded, 
or  on  which  they  lie,  **  like  lumps  of  marl  on 
a  barren  moor,  encumbering  wliat  they  cannot 
fertilize." 

Aware  of  the  limits  within  which  nature  or 
habit  had  circumscribed  the  abilities  of  this 
remarkable  personage,  we  were  consequently 
by  no  means  disposed,  on  the  occiision  of  the 
famous  Thiers'  plagiarism,  to  give  him  credit 
for  being  able  to  compose  an  original  eulogium 
on  the  *'  hero  of  a  hundred  fights,"  of  equal 
or  greater  merit  than  what  he  stole  readv- 
made.  He  is  by  habit  and  frame  of  mind  ob- 
structive rather  than  constructive,  better  qual- 
ified for  depreciating  objects  of  popular  csteehi 
than  for  exalting  them ;  and  we  happen  to 
know  that,  prior  to  the  detection  of  the  theft, 
the  stolen  part  (occupying  between  thirty-five 
and  forty  lines  in  the  newspaper  reports)  of 
his  Wellington  performance,  was  exultingly 
adduced  by  his  admirers  to  prove  that  ne 
could  shine,  when  it  suited  him,  in  a  line  for 
which  he  had  beea  deemed  radi(»lly  unfit.* 

*  The  passages  in  qnestion  were  first  quoted  in 
a  translated  shape  in  the  "  Morning  Ghroniole" 
of  July  4, 1848,  in  refutation  of  some  depredaiary 
remarks  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  on  the  **  military  mind." 
We  learn  from  the  same  paper  of  the  25th  of  No- 
yemher  last,  that  the  Bight  Honorable  Gentleman 
has  paid  us  also  the  high  eompliment  of  printing 
as  his  own  some  striking  refleotions  of  a  oclebrated . 
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We  confidently  appeal  to  any  one  who  was 
present  at  the  delivery  of  his  studied  attack 
on  Sir  Charles  Wood  and  Sir  James  Graham, 
in  reference  to  our  relations  with  France, 
whether  —  apart  from  its  factious  and  mis- 
chievous spirit  —  this  exhihition  was  not  prosy 
and  wearisome  in  the  extreme,  till  he  began 
to  let  off  the  squibs  and  crackers  which  he  had 
reserved  for  the  finale,  and  most  of  which,  as 
usual,  exploded  very  much  to  the  annoyance 
and  confusion  of  his  friends.  With  what  face 
can  they  attribute  revolutionary  tendencies 
to  the  Aberdeen  and  Russell  ministry,  if, 
since  its  formation,  **  no  radical  can  venture 
abroad  for  fear  of  being  caught  and  converted 
into  a  conservative  statesman?"  or  how  can 
they  affect  dread  of  Sir  James  Graham's 
*'  progress,"  if,  as  they  were  antithetically 
told,  **  it  considts  in  standing  still."  But  his 
elosiog  speech  on  his  Budget  affi>rds  the  most 
striking  ezailiples  to  show  how  habitually 
and  instinctively  he  resorts  to  sarcasm  or 
vituperation  when  he  is  hard-pressed.  He 
had  concentrated  all  his  energies  to  leave  a 
terrible  impression  of  his  beak  and  talons,  as 
he  alighted  vulture-like  on  foe  after  foe.  With 
the  look,  tone,  and  attitude  of  Kean^s  Shy- 
lock,  he  dealt  about  him  like  the  Veiled 
Prophet  — 

In  rain  he  jells  hia  desperate  oarses  out ; 

Deals  death  promisoaously  to  all  about ; 

To  foes  that  oharge,  and  coward  friends  that  flj. 

And  soems  of  all  the  Oreat  Aroh-Enemy. 

And  the  solo  joy  his  baffled  spirit  knows 

In  this  forced  flight  is  —  murdering  as  he  goes. 

There  is,  we  regret  to  say,  a  prevalent  ten- 
dency, both  in  and  out  of  the  Ilouse  of  Com- 
mons, to  admire  this  description  of  display, 
without  pausing  to  consider  the  precise  quali- 
ties of  head  and  heart  indicated  by  it.  Yet 
the  positive  amount  of  intellectual  power  de- 
manded fur  a  telling  invective  is  by  no  means 
extraordinary,  provided  its  exercise  be  not  re- 
strained by  good  feeling  or  good  taste.  Look- 
ing merely  to  ephemeral  elects,  it  is  also  an 
immense  advantage,  in  either  speaker  or  wri- 
ter, to  be  emancipated  from  conventional  re- 
straint. We  learn  from  Moore's  **  Diary" 
that  this  topic  was  once  briefly  handled  be- 
tween a  friend  (Luttrell,  we  believe)  and 
himself.  *'  L,  '  Between  what  one  wouldn't 
write,  and  what  one  cautdrCt^  *t  is  a  hard  game 
to  play  at.'  M.  '  A  man  must  risk  the 
former  to  attain  the  latter ;  and  it  is  the 
same  diving  that  produced  the  things  we 
would  nU  write,  and  those  toe  thought  we 
.covldnH,''' 

Uow  many  aspirants  to  political  and  liter- 

,  historian  which  originally  appeared  in  this  Jour- 
nal.   The  peroration  of  his  speech  on  the  Uiird 
•  reading  of  the  Corn  Bill,  May  15, 1846,  is  a  mere 

ebraphrase  of  the  oonoluding  paragraphs  of  Mr. 
rquhart*s  "Diplomatic  Traoractiona  in  Central 
.Asia." 


ary  distinction  are  there,  who  would  accept 
Mr.  Disraerfs  position  and  reputation  with 
the  incidental  drawbacks  and  qualifications? 
To  reduce  the  number  of  those  who  might  be 
be  tempted  to  envy  him,  is  the  main  olject  of 
this  article  *,  and  it  is  with  especial  view  to 
their  edification  that  we  have  collected  the 
scattered  illustrations  of  his  cireer  from  its 
commencement.  E.vch,  individually  taken, 
may  prove  little ;  but  when  the  whole  of 
them  are  viewed  together,  and  in  connexion 
with  one  another,  the  conclusion  is  irresisti- 
ble. His  mode  of  rising  in  the  world  then 
becomes  patent  to  the  most  cursory  observer. 
He  is  henceforth  like  a  bee,  or  wasp,  working 
in  a  glass  case.  He  has  broken  Sedley's 
supplementary  commandment  —  '*  Thou  shiUt 
not  be  found  out;"  and  every  well-wisher  to 
good  government  and  social  order  should  re- 
joice in  his  detection.  His  twenty-seven  years 
of  public  life  are  thus  made  to  assume  their 
genuine  form  of  a  tangled  mass  of  disingenu- 
ous expedients  and  contradictory  professions, 
which  change  their  color,  like  the  hues  of 
shot  silk  —  lade  into  something  else  as  we 
are  looking  at  them,  like  what  are  called 
'*  shifting  views," — or  dazzle  the  eye  like 
the  showy  and  indistinct  figures  in  a  kaleid- 
oscope. Is  it  just,  wise,  or  beneficial  that  the 
highest  honors  of  a  State  should  be  earned  by 
such  means  or  lavished  on  such  men  ? 

It  is  idle  to  assert  that  he  won  his  way, 
fairly  or  unfairly,  as  a  man  of  letters  or'*  gen- 
tleman of  the  press."  He  won  it  as  a  parlia- 
mentary gladiator ;  and  his  books  have  done 
him  more  harm  than  good  with  his  em- 
plovers,  who  do  not  appreciate  their  merits, 
and  are  constantly  liaole  to  be  annoyed  by 
their  satire  or  compromised  by  their  revela- 
tions. We  should  no  more  think  of  ranking 
him  with  Mr.  Macaulay,  than  of  placing  a 
successful  general  of  Condottieri,  like  Sir 
John  Hawkwood,  in  the  same  category  with 
Cond^ ,  Turenne ,  and  Marlborough .  Lot  those 
to  whom  this  judgment  may  seem  harsh, 
reflect  on  the  results  which  have  ensued  in  a 
neighboring  country,  from  the  habitual  dis- 
regard of  the  moral  element  in  appreciating 
conduct  or  character,  and  from  the  premium 
thereby  held  out  to  unprincipled  ambition. 
We  are  fortunately  not  ^et  arrived  at  that 
lamentable  state  of  social  degradation,  in 
which  there  is  no  recognized  criterion  of  ex- 
cellence except  success ;  but  we  shall  rapidly 
approximate  towards  it  if  we  tamely  permit 
brazen  images,  or  false  idols,  to  be  set  up  for 
national  worship  in  the  midst  of  us ;  wnilst, 
to  proclaim  that  any  amount  of  interested 
tergiversation  or  apostasy  should  be  forgiven 
for  the  sake  of  wit,  eloquence,  or  adroit 
audacity,  is  to  canker  public  virtue  in  the  bud. 
The  almost  total  absence  of  conventional  restric- 
tions and  civil  disabilities  in  this  country, 
simply  adds  to  the  apprehended  danger  by 
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widening  the  arena,  and  by  rendering  it  more 
eoajof  ufoess  to  oompetitors  of  all  grades, 
worthy  ur  unworthy.  It  is,  therefore,  small 
merit  in  our  eyes  to  have  dispensed  with  the 
adventitious  aids  of  birth  and  wealth,  if  the 
essential  distinctions  between  right  and 
wrong  have  been  simultaneously  overlooked  ; 
and  we  speak  under  a  lively  sense  of  our 
responsibilities  as  public  censors,  when  we 
avow,  that,  far  from  regarding  this  Caucasian 
luminary  as  having  shed  a  wholesome  light 
over  our  political  firmament,  we  saw  little  but 
what  augured  evil  in  its  lurid  and  fitful 
coruscations,  and  felt  neither  regret  nor 
astonishment  at  its  eclipse. 


Ftnom  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 

THE  INCONSISTENCY  OF  ERROR. 

Rarely  has  this  truth  been  more  forcibly 
illustrated  than  in  the  facts  stated  in  the 
annexed  paragraph  from  the  London  £zaminer. 
A  man  wno  cannot  believe  the  miracles  recorded 
in  the  Bible,  although  authenticated  by  the 
most  irrefragable  eviuence,  finds  no  difficulty 
in  believing  the  most  incredible  and  foolish 
stories  when  received  through  a  pretended 
spirit  medium  or  necromancer.  From  a  pro- 
found disbelief  of  things  real,  because  alleged 
to  be  mysterious,  the  deluded  mind  vibrates 
into  the  opposite  extreme  of  believing  old 
wives ^  fables,  although  based  upon  evidence 
the  most  imperfect  and  fallacious.  We  have 
seen  Robert  Owen,  and  conversed  with  him. 
He  has^some  good  traits  about  him,  and  a 
fair  atnount  of  intelligence  on  subjects  discon- 
nected from  his  peculiar  delusion.  But  he  is 
on  the  whole  just  such  a  man  as  we  should 
deem  most  liable  to  be  led  away  by  the  new 
imposture,  or  deviltry,  if  the  reader  will 
have  it  so.  Discardmg  the  **8ure  word  of 
prophecy,'*  which  anchors  the  soul  to  God  and 
truth,  why  should  not  men  be  driven  about 
by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  and  cunning  crafli- 
ness  of  men  lying  in  wait  to  deceive  ?  Until 
the  advent  of  this  new  dispensation  of  hum- 
buggery,  Robert  Owen,  it  seems,  had  supposed 
that  there  was  **  no  personal  or  conscious  ex- 
istence after  death. ^'  The  plain,  positive, 
repeated  declarations  to  the  contrary,  of 
**  noly  men  of  old  who  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  had  no  effect  to 
convince  him  of  nis  error ;  but  when  **  an 
American  lady,  who  resides  in  Queen  Ann 
street,  Cavendish  Sauare,"  says,  on  the 
authorit^r  of  pretendea  oommanioations  from 
•  the  spirits  or  Thomas  Jefferson,  Aic,  that 
things  are  so  and  so,  he  (Owen)  can  no 
longer  doubt ;  he  is  convinced  ;  he  believes. 
One  of  these  famous  American  mediums 
announced  not  lonjic  since,  that  in  the  '*  future 
conscious  state  of  life,"* which  Owen  now  be- 
lieves in,  Tom  Paine  was  **  stopping  at  a 


porter-house,'*  and  other  things  equally  ab- 
surd and  ridiculous.  No  wonder  that  such 
vagaries  of  folly  or  fanaticism  should  meet 
the  taste  of  a  veteran  infidel,  who  finds  in 
them  aliment  for  his  infidelity  —  the  phases 
of  which  he  is  willing  to  chanse,  provided 
they  are  still  in  opposition  to  the  Vvord  of 
God.  Anything  else  may  be  tolerated,  or 
even  believed  and  embraced ;  but  a  simple, 
firm,  implicit  reliance  upon  the  testimony  of 
Omniscience  as  to  the  future  of  human  exist- 
ence, must  be  discarded,  or  infidelity,  with 
its  gloomy  consolations,  perishes,  along  with 
its  ^vocates  and  abettors. 

From  the  London  Examiner. 

Db.  Owen  Converted  bt  the  Rappebs.  —  A 
manifesto  of  a  singular  description  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  philosopher  of  Lanark,  addressed- 
<*  to  all  governments  and  peoples,"  having  for 
its  purpose  to  announce  **  a  great  moral  revolu- 
tion which  is  about  to  be  effected  for  the  human 
race,  by  on  apparent  miracle.** 

This  miracle  consists,  says  Mr.  Owen,  in  com- 
munications '*  most  important  and  gratifying, 
which  have  been  made  to  him  (in  common  witH 
many  more)  by  invisible  but  audible  powers, 
purporting  to  bo  from  departed  spirits  ;**  those 
with  which  Mr.  Owen  has  been  favored,  coming 
from  President  Jefferson,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
the  late  Duke  of  Kent,  Qrace  Fletcher,  Mr. 
Owen's  "first  and  most  enlightened  disciple,** 
and  several  others.  Until  within  the  lost  few 
weeks  Mr.  Owen  states  that,  while  he  believed 
all  things  to  be  eternal,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
there  was  no  personal  or  conscious  existence 
after  death  ;  but,  having  examined  the  history 
of  the  late  *'  manifestations**  (spirit  rappings) 
in  America,  '*  through  the  proceedings  of  an 
American  medium,'*  he  has  been  **  compelled," 
contrary  to  his  previous  strong  convictions,  "  to 
believe  in  a  future  conscious  state  of  life,  exist- 
ing in  a  refined  material,  or  what  is  called  a 
spiritual  state."  The  object  of  these  manifesta- 
tions, continues  Mr.  Owen,  is  to  change  *'  the 
present  false,  disunited,  and  miserable  state  of 
human  existence,  for  a  true,  united,  and  happy 
state,  to  arise  from  a  new  universal  education, 
or  formation  of  character  from  birth,  to  be 
based  on  truth,  and  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  established  laws  of  human  nature." 
Mr.  Owen  thinks  that  this  change  may  be  easily 
effected,  and  adds  that  the  means  to  do  so  in  all 
countries  are  known.  They  appear,  from  this 
showing,  to  be  the  universal  application  of  his 
social  system,  through  the  agency  of  the  departed 
spirits  of  Jefferson,  Franklin,  &c.,  who  have 
kmdly  sent  in  their  adhesion.  We  mast  add, 
that  the  '*  medium"  referred  to  by  Mr.  Owen  is 
the  American  lady  who  resides  in  Queen  Ann 
street.  Cavendish  square. 


TopooBAPHT  OP  London. — We  are  credibly 
informed  that,  in  honor  of  the  London  Merchants' 
and  Bankers*  Deputation  to  Louis  Napoleon, 
Spitalfields  for  the  future  is  to  be  called  Lick" 
SpitalfieUU,  —  Punch, 
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from  Blackwood^a  Magaitttiw. 
LADY  lee's  widowhood. 

PART  I.  —  CHAPTER  I. 

One  of  ibe  most  charmiog  features  of  a 
fuiry  tale  is  the  vagueness  of  the  date  of  its 
events  and  characters.  There  is  a  ma^c 
about  the  phrase  "  Ouce  upon  a  time/'  in- 
vesting subsequent  ogres,  genii,  fairies,  fljing 
chariots,  moralizing  mice,  and  booted  cats, 
Mrith  a  delightful  harmony  and  probability. 
For  this  reason  I  have  always  considered  the 
reign  of  Haroun  Alraschid,  gorgeous  and  ro- 
mantic as  it  is,  infinitely  less  interesting'than 
that  of  the  young  kiug  of  the  Black  Isles, 
whose  royal  body  viros  half  of  flesh,  half  of 
marble  ;  and  not  to  be  compared  for  a  moment 
with  the  histories  of  those  other  misty  poten- 
tates Prince  Camoralzaman  and  King  &der ; 
while  the  glory  of  King  Pippin  faded  from  my 
infant  mind,  like  the  unsubstantiiU  pageant 
of  a  vision,  the  moment  he  was  discovered  to 
have  been  an  authentic  monarch  of  France. 

This  early  predilection  for  what  may  be 
.called  the  No-man's-Land,  or  Tom  Tidier 's 
ground,  of  chronology,  has  caused  me  to  re- 
gard those  authors  who  commence  their  nar- 
ratives with  such  phrases  as  *' Towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,"  or  **  About  the  mid- 
dle of  George  the  Second's  reign,"  as  acting 
on  a  mistaken  principle.  It  is  not  onlv  un- 
necessary, but  is  also  impolitic,  as  wilfully 
depriving  the  production  of  what  might  have 
been  its  solitary  charm.  It  is  as  if  a  rejuve- 
nated spinster  were  voluntarily  to  pull  off  her 
wig,  spit  out  her  false  teeth,  walk  out  of  her 
crinoime,  and,  standing  before  the  world, 
bald,  toothless,  and  shameless,  proclaim  her- 
self fifty-five. 

Once  upon  a  time,  then  (to  guard  against 
this  error) ,  there  was  assembled  in  a  room  at 
the  Ileronry,  the  residence  of  Lady  Lee,  a 
goodly  company  —  goodly,  not  so  much  in 
noint  of  numbers  as  in  personal  appearance. 
Three  ladies  were  there,  all  young,  and  none 
of  them  plain. 

Liidy  Lee  was  a  young  widow,  the  hand- 
somest since  Dido.  Her  face  was  pale  and 
oval,  her  eyes  magnificent,  but  somewhat  lan- 
guid. Iler  hair  formed  a  splendid  frame-work 
to  her  face,  being  of  the  richest  and  darkest 
chestnut,  scattered  with  ruddy  golden  gleams, 
dancing  on  its  innumerable  rip{ues.  It  formed 
a  sort  of  natural  diadem,  but  was  now,  unfor^ 
tunately,  hidden  by  a  close-crimped  widow's 
cap. 

Orelia  Payne  was  a  tall,  dark  beauty,  with 
a  nose  strongly  arched,  a  curved  and  some- 
what severe  mouth,  a  cleft  chin,  and  straight, 
dark  eyebrows  surmounting  block  sparluuig 
eyes. 

Rosa  Young  was  a  plump,  fair  little  thing, 
with  a  face  of  a  quaint  and  somewhat  comic 
cost.    Her  nose  turned  up  slightly,  and  was  I 


obsequiously  followed  by  her  upper  lip,  thna 
displaying  the  least  glimpse  in  the  world  of 
very  white  teeth.  Her  complexion  was  very 
fresh,  and  would,  perhaps,  have  been  too 
ruddy,  if  the  red  had  not  been  of  such  a  de- 
licious color  that  you  decided,  at  a  glance,  it 
was  impossible  to  have  too  much  of  such  a 
fpodi  thing ;  besides,  if  your  eye  wanted  re- 
lief, there  was  the  white  of  her  neck  or  the 
blue  of  her  eyes  to  turn  to.  Her  hair  was 
carried  off  above  her  ears  and  dressed  plain, 
or  at  least  intended  to  be  so ;  but  stray  tresses 
were  perpetually  breaking  out  of  bounds,  and 
wandering  in  libertine  curls  about  her  cheeks, 
ears,  and  neck,  requiring  to  be  caught  and 
pinned  up  in  a  supplementary  fashion,  till  the 
number  of  these  truants  increased  to  such  on 
extent  that  the  whole  structure  had  to  be  re- 
modeled. Only  two  little  curls,  like  those  on 
a  drake's  tale,  were  authorized  to  appear,  one 
on  each  cheek,  near  the  ears. 

Orelia  was  standing  with  palette  and  brush 
before  an  easel.  She  had  already  chalked 
out  on  the  canvas  the  proportions  of  Lady 
Lee's  face  and  figure.  Her  ladyship  sat  at  a 
little  distance,  and  by  her  side  stood  her  little 
son,  Julius  Leo,  about  four  years  old. 

**  I  am  puzzled  as  to  what  characters  to 
draw  you  in,"  said  Orelia.  **  Venus  and 
Cupid  — there 's  that  plaguy  Rubens  and  Titian 
have  used  up  the  mythology ;  then  for  a  scrip- 
tural subject,  Hagar  ana  Ishmael  would  n't 
suit  you  —  you  are  too  English,  and  Juley  's 
too  fair." 

'*  Why  can't  you  paint  them  in  their  own 
characters  ?"  Siiid  Rosa.  "  They  're  not  such 
bad  characters,  are  they?" 

**  It 's  so  flat  and  prosaic,"  returned  Orelia, 
''  to  paint  things  just  as  they  are.  No ;  we  '11 
have  something  classical.  What  do  you  think 
of  Yirgilia  and  the  young  Coriolanus?" 

"  Ha,  ha !"  laughed  Rosa.  *'  Yirgilia  in  a 
widow's  cap !  Why,  Coriolanus  was  all  alive, 
was  n't  he  ?  We  must  take  it  off, ' '  said  Rosa, 
stealing  behind  Lady  Lee  and  loosening  the 
strings,  '*  and  I  wish  you  'd  never  put  it  on 
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again. 

**  Yes ;  pull  it  off."  said  Orelia.  "  A  hor- 
rid thing  it  is.  She  would  look  four  years 
younger  without  it  —  yeS",  five.  It  gives  her 
a  respectable  look  that 's  quite  frightful.  A 
widow's  cap,"  continued  the  grand  Orelia, 
sententiously,  '*  is  a  species  of  suttee." 

Lady  Lee,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
catch  the  cap  with  both  hands  as  it  was  being 
plucked  off,  glanced  at  it  with  a  sigh. 

*'  Poor  Sir  Joseph !"  she  said. 

*<  Oh,  you  fright!"  shrieked  Rosa,  who, 
having  put  the  cap  on  her  own  head,  had  got 
on  a  chair  to  look  at  herself  in  the  mirror 
over  the  mantelpiece.  ''  Oh  you  ugly  little 
thing !"  holding  up  both  her  hands  at  her 
own  reflection .  * '  I  'II  die  a  maid , ' '  continued 
Rosa,  descending   from  the  chair;    '^for  I 
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never  could,  live  a  widow — at  least,  with  this 
thin^  on  my  head." 

*' I  *d  rather  have  '  sacred  to  the  memory ' 
printed  on  my  forehead  in  capital  letters,'* 
said  Orelia. 

'*  I  'd  rather  he  married  again  in  the  first 
week  of  my  widowhood  than  wear  it,"  said 
Rosa,  positively. 

^^  Madcap  versits  mohcap,"said  her  lady- 
ship, smiling  nt  Rosa.     **  Come,  give  it  me." 

**  Never  !"  cried  Rosa,  who,  bavins  hung 
the  cap  on  a  chandelier,  was  now  performing 
a  sort  of  Indian  scalp-dance  round  it.  *<  She 's 
got  a  dozen  of  'em  tn  a  box  up  stairs,  Orelia, 
but  we  '11  burn  'em  all."  . 

**  I  believe  I  should  be  more  comfortable 
without  it,"  said  Lady  Lee  smoothing  her 
hair ;  *<  but  what  would  the  world  say?" 

**  I  thought  you  did  n't  care  a  pin  what  the 
world  said,"  Kosa  replied.  **  Are  n't  you 
always  boasting  of  your  independence?" 

**  True,"flaid  her  ladyship  ;  *•  I  don't  know 
why  I  should  care.  vVell,  I'll  think  about 
leaving  off  the  cap." 

**  And  you  had  better  think  of  leaving  off 
some  other  things  at  the  same  time,"  said 
Rosa.  **For  instance,  you  might  leave  off 
shutting  yourself  up  in  this  house,  like  an  old 
hermit  with  a  beard  and  a  hair  shirt ;  and 
you  might  leave  off  treating  young  men  so 
coldly,  who  want  to  love  you,  and  to  come 
and  visit  you  —  that  is,  you  may  do  so  when 
Orelia  and  I  are  not  here,  for  wo  don't  want 
them ;  and  we  're  very  happy  at  present, 
are  n't  we,  Reley  ?  and  it 's  only  for  your  good 
I'm  speakins." 

*'  You  ought  to  mix  in  society,  and  to  travel, 
and  see  the  world,"  said  Orelia.  •*  0  heav- 
ens! if  I  were  as  rich  as  you"  (''She  's  as 
rich  as  a  Jew,"  muttered  Rosa),  '*I'd  see 
everything  that  was  grand  and  excellent  in 
nature  and  art.  I  'd  go,"  said  Orelia,  flour- 
ishing her  portcrayon,  '*  to  all  the  great  cities 
of  Europe:  I'd  make  studies  in^he  Vatican 
and  the  Pitti  Palace  —  I  'd  sit  on  tbe  Bridge 
of  Sighs  and  read  '  Childe  Harold  '  —  I  'd  go 
to  Constantinople  and  fall  in  love  with  a 
Giaour  —  I  *d  see  Palestine  —  I  'd  cross  the 
Desert  on  a  dromedary  —  I'd  visit  the  bright 
£ast  and  the  fur  Wjest  —  and,  when  these 
were  exhausted,  I  'd  come  back  to  the  Heroniy 
a;j;ain,  to  sit  on  the  daisies  and  think  of  all  I 
had  seen." 

"  Dear  me!"  said  Lady  Lee,  "you  remind 
me,  my  dear,  of  fancies  of  my  own  that  I 
used  to  have  before  I  was  married.  You  re- 
member, Orelia,  how  romantic  I  was  in  mv 
maiden  days.  I  used  to  sit  in  the  porch  of 
that  old  parsonage,  reading  a  novel  or  a  play, 
and  every  now  and  then,  dropping  the  book 
on  my  lap,  I  would  follow  out  a  romance  of  my 
own,  conjured  up  by  some  passage  that  struck 
me  —  visions  of  charming  friendships,  where 
I,  a  female  Damon,  underwent  unheard-of 


sacrifices  for  a  IVthiasof  my  own  sex  —  of 
love,  too,  where  I  was  wooed  by  an  infinity  of 
lovers,  all  made  after  tbe  same  perfect  pat- 
tern, until  these  ended  in  Sir  Joseph  Lee." 

*'Sir  Joseph  wasn't  romantic,  was  he?" 
asked  Rosa.  "  At  least  I  should  think  not, 
judging  from  his  picture  in  the  library." 

''  He  was  better  than  romantic,  Rosa,"  said 
Lady  Lee,  gravely ;  "  be  had  a  kind  heart. 
But  no  —  you  are  right,  my  dear ;  he  was  nut 
romantic.  Ah,  heavens !  to  think  of  tbe  dif- 
ference between  the  ideal  and  the  real !  Not 
but  Sir  Joseph  was  an  excellent  and  a  kind 
man,  but  it  was  very  hard  to  look  upon  him 
as  a  lover." 

"  How  did yoM  manage  it?"  asked  Orelia. 

**To  say  the  truth,  my  dear,"  said  her 
ladyship,  '*  I  did  not  surrender  luy  cherished 
visions  either  easily  or  suddenly/  But  you, 
Orelia,  know  what  were  the  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances of  my  family  at  that  time,  though 
you  can  scarcely  imagine  the  full  extent  of 
our  trials ;  however,  a  fond  father,  suffering 
at  once  firom  disease  and  debt,  tbe  entreaties 
of  relatives,  and  the  promptings  of  gratitude 
(for  Sir  Joseph  had  assisted  my  father  most 
generously),  —  these  motives,  joined  to  a  due 
sense  of  Sir  Joseph's  good  and  liberal  nature, 
will  perhaps  account  sufficiently  for  my  mar- 
riage." 

lears  of  pity  came  into  Rosa's  eyes  —  she 
was  a  very  sympathetic  little  thing.  She 
went  to  seat  herself  on  the  sofa  by  Lady  Lee, 
and  squeezed  her  hand. 

'*  But,  now,"  said  Rosa  presently,  "  now 
yon  have  been  free  to  follow  your  fancies 
these  three  years,  why  don't  you  do  so  ?" 

Lady  Lee  laughed.  ''  I  have  not  yet  met 
with  my  ideal  hero,"  she  said ;  "  and  if  I  did, 
I  really  don't  think  I  should  admire  him. 
My  taste  for  romance  is  dreadfully  impaired. 
A  Byronio  hero  at  my  feet  would  excite  ridi- 
cule rather  than  sympathy.  And  so,  seeing 
that  love  without  romance  is  a  very  humdrum 
afi&iir,  and  that  I  have  lost  my  capacity  for 
seeing  things  in  '  the  light  that  never  was  on 
sea  or  shore,'  the  thought  of  love  or  matri- 
mony never  enters  my  head." 

*'  If  I  were  a  man,"  said  Orelia,  "  I  'd  make 
yon  love  me.  I  'd  do  something  chivabrous 
that  should  compel  your  admiration  in  spite 
of  yourself;  and  then,  after  drawing  you  at 
my  chariot-wheels  for  a  while,  uU  you  were 
completely^  subdued,  I'd  run  away  with  you." 

"  And  if  I  were  a  man,"  said  Rosa,  "  I  'd 
beg  and  entreat  you  to  love  me.  I  'd  folloif 
you  about,  tellinz  you  how  beautiful,  how 
dever  yoa  were  (for  you  are,  and  you  know 
it),  and  how  all  your  oeauty  and  clevenieM  ia 
running  to  waste  from  mere  don't-careish- 
neas;  and  how,  by  loving  me,  they  would 
both  of  them  suddenly  bloom  and  brighten, 
till  they  were  as  bright  as  —  as  bright  as  any- 
thing," said  Rosa,  not  finding  any  more  bril- 
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liant  or  exact  simile  after  her  pause  ;  "  and  I  'd 
never  leave  telling  yoa,  and  begging  you,  till 
you  yielded,  half  from  pity  for  me,  half  from 
oonsideration  to  yourself.*' 

Lady  Lee  smiled  and  called  her  a  foolish 
little  thing,  and  for  that  time  the  conversa^ 
tion  dropped ;  but  it  was  renewed  again  that 
night  by  Orelia  and  Rosa.  They  slept  by 
their  own  desire  in  the  same  room.  Orelia, 
who  used  rather  to  tyrannize  over  her  com- 
panion in  this  dormitory,  inhabited  a  large 
square  four-poster,  with  a  heavy  carved  tester, 
and  curtains  which  she  would  let  down  all 
round  her  at  night,  and  become  invisible  as  the 
man  in  a  Punch's  show ;  while  Rosa  occupied 
a  little  French  bed  that  fitted  into  an  alcove 
at  the  end  of  the  room,  and  was  covered  by 
a  chintz  curtain  hanging  from  a  pole  that 
stuck  out  of  the  wall,  in  which  nest  she  would 
chirp  herself  to  sleep  like  any  wren. 

Rosa  had  been  delivering  some  sentiments 
respecting  Lady  Lee,  similar  to  those  in  her 
last  speech,  just  recorded. 

**  Bless  mo !"  cried  Orelia,  "  and  how  did 
you  get  so  learned  in  matters  of  the  heart, 
you  pert  absurdity!  Has  anybody  been 
teaching  you  ?  Just  let  me  catch  you  having 
a  lover  without  letting  me  know." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Rosa,  blushing  in  the  dark 
like  her  namesake  of  Lancaster  ;  **  I  have  n't 

fot  one,  and  I  don't  want  one.  I  couldn't 
e  more  brilliant  than  I  am." 

'*  Oh,  quite  impossible !"  quoth  the  sarcas- 
tic Orelia. 

"  I  don't  mean  that  I  'ro  particularly  bright, 
but  that  a  lover  wouldn't  make  me  any 
brighter.  But  there  's  Lady  Lee  withering 
away  like  —  like  anything,"  said  Rosa  recur- 
ring to  her  favorite  simile  of  all-work,  "  and 
all  for  want  of  watering.  She  don*t  care 
much  about  anything.  She  's  the  best-natured 
dear  creature  m  the  world  when  her  good-na- 
ture 's  woke  up ;  but  it  goes  to  sleep  again  in 
a  minute.  So  does  her  cleverness,  which  just 
keeps  awake  long  enough  to  show  us  what  it 
oould  do  if  it  wasn't  such  a  sluggud.  It 's 
my  belief  she  could  write  a  beauoful  novel  or 
poem  whenever  she  chose  — just  see  what  let- 
ters and  charades  and  songs  she  writes  —  but 
she  don't  choose.  She  could  have  any  clever 
man  at  her  feet  if  she  chose,  but  she  don't 
choose.  And  she  'II  go  on  wasting  herself," 
said  Rosa,  *'  till  she  is  a  stupid  old  dowager, 
and  then  nobody  will  care  about  her." 

*'Don*t  yon  know  she  can't  marry,  ex- 
cept under  conditions!"  said  Orelia.  **Just 
listen,  and  as  I  'm  not  particularly  sleepy, 
I  '11  tell  you  about  it." 

"Do,  said  Rosa,  throwing  back  the  car- 
tain  over  the  head  of  her  bed  for  the  conven- 
ience of  hearing  better. 

''You  roust  know  then,"  said  Orelia,  "  that 
the  late  Sir  Joseph,  though  very  fond  of  his 
wife,  was  very  much  riued  by  his   Qnde, 


Colonel  Bagot  Lee,  who  is  expected  here  in  a 
day  or  two.  Sir  Joseph  was,  I  believe,a  good 
sort  of  a  weak  man,  and  easily  ruled,  and 
Colonel  Lee,  is  a  knowing,  and,  as  I  've  heard, 
somewhat  overbearing  man  of  the  world. 
He  was  a  great  oracle  with  Sir  Joseph  on  all 
points,  and  had  some  hand,  I  fancy,  in  the 
concoction  of  his  will,  by  which  Lady  Lee  is 
to  have  a  handsome  income  so  long  as  she  re- 
mains unmarried,  or  afterwards,  if — if,  mind 
you  —  she  marries  with  Colonel  Lee's  consent, 
if  she  marries  without  it,  she  forfeits  most 
of  her  income,  part  of  which  goes  to  Julius, 
part  to  Bagot,  wno  also,  in  that  case,  becomes 
guardian  to  the  child." 

**  Dear  lue !"  said  Rosa  ;  "  how  stupid  of 
Sir  Joseph  !     What  did  he  do  that  for  ?" 

'*  Partly,  I  believe,  because  of  the  superla- 
tive idea  he  entertained  of  Bagot's  judgment 
and  discretion,  which  he  thought  might  be 
useful  to  such  a  young  widow,  for  she  was 
only  twenty  when  he  died  —  partly,  perhaps, 
from  a  sort  of  posthumous  jealousy  of  his  suc- 
cessor." 

"  A  wretch !"  cried  Rosa ;  "  T  always  an»- 
pected  him  of  being  a  stupid,  useless  sort  of 
creature, and  now  Ipositively  hate  him." 

•*  So  do  I,"  said  Orelia  yawning.  "  But 
I  'ra  getting  sleepy  now.  By  the  T)y,"  she 
resumed,  after  a  pause,  during  which  Rosa 
was  pondering  what  she  had  just  heard, 
*'  you  're  quite  sure  nobody  's  been  making 
love  to  you?" 

**  Oh,  quite  !"  said  Rosa  hastily. 

•*  And — ^you  don't  know — you  don't  know 
of  anybody  you  like  better  than  thereat?" 
said  Orelia,  sleepily. 

'*  Nobody,  upon  my  word,"  said  Rosa  ;  but 
I  don't  think  Orelia  heard  the  reply,  having 
just  dropped  off  into  a  slumber. 

And  here  we  will  take  the  opportunity  to 
add  a  few  general  particulars  to  Orelia*s  in- 
formation. ^ 

Lady  Lee  had  been,  when  Hester  Broome, 
a  poor  fiergyman*s  daughter,  full,  as  she  de- 
scribed herself,  of  feeling,  of  sentiment,  of  ro- 
mance, and  of  bright  hopes  for  the  future  ;  but 
these  did  not  maSe  up  her  character,  for  her 
dreams  were  dreamt  amidst  the  realities  of 
household  occupations,  and  the  acquisition  of 
various  accomplishments,  and  much  solid  infor- 
mation. Unfortunately  for  Hester,  she  had  a 
dash  of  genius  in  her  composition — she  was  not 
merely  imaginative,  but  original  and  spirited 
in  her  imaginations.  A  tiuent  for  summon- 
ing up  charming  reveries  of  angels  with  winp, 
lovers  with  beautiful  black  whiskers,  and  life 
all  sunshine  and  no  clouds,  is  very  abundant 
in  boarding-schools,  watering-places,  and  else- 
where, ending,  sometimes  consistently,  in 
Gretna  Green  and  the  divorce  courts ;  some- 
times inconsistently,  in  corpulent  content  with 
humdrum  oonnubiality.  But  Hester  s  vififioos 
were  the  result  of  her  own  fancy,  guided  only 
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by  her  own  tastes,  and  it  was  proportionably 
hard  to  abandon  them. 

Sir  Joseph  Lee  was  a  baronet  of  good  prop- 
erty—  good-natured,  as  she  said,  but  also,  as 
she  did  not  say,  though  she  must  often  have 
thought  it,  a  very  weak  man.  He  was  so 
szceedingly  inane,  that  when,  during  his 
courtship,  he  left  off  spectacles  and  took  to 
an  eye-glass,  it  was  positively  a  new  feature 
in  his  character,  and,  conjoined  with  his 
abandonment  of  a  white  hat  and  gaiters,  hith- 
erto his  constant  wear,  produced  such  « 
change,  that  you  would  hardly  have  known 
hiiQ  K)r  the  same  man.  His  family  seat,  his 
property,  his  baronetcy,  had  been  to  him 
what  office  was  to  the  late  whig  ministry  — 
giving  him,  as  their  occupant,  a  casual  iden- 
tity and  reputation. 

Bagot  Lee,  bis  uncle,  formerly  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  Guards,  was  about  eight-and 
forty ;  very  knowing,  very  dissipated,  and 
yery  extravagant.  He  had  impressed  his 
nephew  with  a  wonderful  respect  for  him. 
Sir  Joseph  saw  him  plungine  ramiliarly  into 
horse-racing,  chicken-hazard,  ac(]^uaintancc 
with  opera-dancers,  and  other  vortices,  float- 
ing ana  revelling  there  as  if  he  enjoyed  it, 
while  the  baronet  shivered,  and  feebly  shouted 
on  the  brink.  He  saw  him,  when  he  came 
down  into  the  country,  treat  the  magnates  of 
the  county  with  a  coolness  which  he  tried  in 
vain  to  imitate,  and  to  which  they  seemed 
obliged  to  submit.  He  had  seen  him  whisper 
before  the  race  to  the  jockey  who  rode  the 
winner  of  the  Derby.  He  had  seen  him 
terrify  a  steward  of  whom  Sir  Joseph  stood  in 
great  awe,  and  cause  him  to  prove  himself  a 
cheat. 

In  fact,  Sir  Joseph's  estimate  of  Bagot *s 
capacity  was  formed  on  a  principle  that  half 
the  world  unconsciously  adopt.    Seeing  Ba- 

fot's  superiority  in  matters  of  which  he  (the 
aronet)  was  capable  of  judging,  he  gave  him 
credit  for  the  same  superiority  in  other  mat- 
ters of  which  he  was  not  capable  of  judging. 
How  could  a  man  who  could  make  such 
a  capital  betting-book  —  who  was  so  skilful  a 
billiard-player  —  be  otherwise  than  a  safe 
guide  in  the  afiairs  of  life  —  be  surpassed  as 
an  adviser  on  all  difficult  points?  Bagot's 
sharpness  seemed  to  Sir  Joseph  to  include  all 
excellence  whatsoever.  He  would  not  have 
been  at  all  surprised  (though  many  other 
people  might)  had  Bagot  showed  himself  a 
great  general,  a  great  author,  or  a  great 
statesman,  nor  would  his  respect  for  him  have 
been  thereby  at  all  increased.  And  pray,  sir, 
do  you  never  judge  of  your  acquaintances  in 
this  way  ?  Nay,  more  —  do  you  never  carry 
the  principle  mrther,  and  conclude  that  all 
those,  with  whose  reported  merits  you  cannot 
sympathize,  must  necessarily  be  impostors  1 
Ah,  heavens  ! —  how  often  does  one  see,  and 
hear  of,  genius  clipped  and  pared  and  shom 


down  to  the  mental  standard  of  some  Pro- 
crustes with  an  inch  of  intellect — some  pert 
or  solemn  owl,  who  thanks  God  for  his  igno- 
rance, and,  as  the  most  hard-hitting  of  doctors 
said,  **  has  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful  for.\' 

About  a  year  after  his  marriage.  Sir  Joseph 
found  himself  dying  of  a  consumption.  Of 
course,  he  could  not  depart  comfortably  from 
the  world,  nor  make  his  final  arrangements, 
without  the  assistance  of  Bagot. 

**  Bagot,'*  said  the  sick  man,  *»  I  *m  off.  I 
shan't  last  long.  I  've  done  what  I  thought 
you  would  like  about  the  —  the  document, 
you  know,  with  regard  to  Lady  Lee  and  the 
boy  ;  take  care  of  him  —  take  care  of  both  of 
'em,  Bagot ;  I  've  put  you  down  for  ten  thou- 
sand." 

'*  You  were  always  a  good  fellow,  Joe,"  said 
Bagot,  "  and  if  you  were  really  going  to  give 
us  the  slip,  I  should  be  confoundedly  grieved. 
I  should,  by  gud"  (which  was  true  enough, 
for  the  baronet  was  a  comfortable  annuity  to 
him).  **  But  I  hope  to  see  you  at  Ascot 
yet.^' 

**  No,"  said  Sir  Joseph,  "  no  more  Ascot 
for  me.  They  've  as  good  as  told  me  it 's  all 
up  with  me.  The  rector's  been  over  here 
praying  with  mo.  Do  you  think  it 's  any 
good,  Bagot?" 

Bagot  was  rather  puzzled  at  being  consulted 
as  a  spiritual  adviser.  "  Why,'"  said  he, 
**  putting  the  case,  you  see,  that  a  fellow  was 
really  gomg  off  the  nooks  —  not  that  I  believe 
it,  you  know,  for  you  're  looking  twice  the 
man  you  did  yesterday  —  but  just  supposing 
it,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  thing  might 
be  decent  and  comfortable.  If  I  found  myself 
the  easier  for  it,  of  course  I  'd  do  it." 

•*  Hester  brought  him,"  said  Sir  Joseph. 
"  Poor  Hester !  I  've  been  very  fond  of  that 
girl,  Bagot  —  fonder  than  I  ever  was  of  any- 
thing, I  think.  She  was  too  good  for  me  ; 
but  I  think  she  liked  me,  too.  Nobody  seems 
so  sorry  about  me  as  she  does." 

*'  Have  you  put  any  restriction,"  said 
Bagot,  *'  on  her  marrying  again  ?  I  mean  in 
case  of  anything  happening,  you  know?" 

**  No,"  said  Sir  Joseph  ;  **  I  never  thought 
about  it.  I  have  left  her  the  income  and  the 
use  of  the  house  unconditionally." 

'*  Ah,"  said  Bagot,  musingly,  "  she 's 
young  —  devilish  young  —  and  women  take 
strange  fiincies  sometimes.  There  will  be  no 
end  of  fellows  after  her.  I  should  n't  like,  Joe, 
my  boy,  to  see  her  making  a  fool  of  herself 
with  some  infernal  nincompoop,  after  your 

in  case  of   anything    happening,  you 

know  " 

"Do  you  think  it's  likely?"  said  Sir 
Joseph,  eagerly.  **  Do  you  know  of  anybody 
that Bagot !  if  I  thought  that,  I  'd  !  — " 

"  No,  no,'°replied  Bagot ;  "  I  don't  know 
anything  of  the  sort.  I  was  merely  talking 
of  what  might  be.    It  would  be  deuced  pain- 
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fill  to  me,  you  know ;  and  it  *8  a  sort  of  thing  I 
might  easily  stop,  if  I  was  authorized ;  if  not, 
of  course  I  shouldn't  meddle." 

Bagot's  idea  was,  that,  in  the  event  of  his 
nephew's  melancholy  anticipations  being  ful- 
filled, the  young  widow's  next  choice  might 
possibly  fall  on  one  very  unlike  Sir  Joseph. 
It  might  fall  on  a  man  totally  averse  to 
Bagot's  pursuits — nay,  even  to  his  society; 
and  thus  (the  colonel  reBected)  that  pleasant 
retreat,  the  Heronry,  might  be  closed  to  him 
altogether,  or,  at  any  rate,  rendered  a  much 
less  eligible  abode  ;  and  these  contingencies 
he  now  exerted  himself  to  guard  against. 

Sir  Joseph's  was  a  mind  in  which  when  an 
idea  did  enter,  it  got  plenty  of  elbow-room, 
and  was  in  no  danger  oi  being  jostled  by  other 
ideas.  All  that  night  he  beheld  nincompoop 
successors  Tuling  at  the  Heronry,  and  effii^ing 
his  image  from  the  memory  of  Lady  Lee.  The 
next  morning  he  again  spoke  to  Bagot  on  the 
subject. 

**  I  've  been  considering  what  you  said," 
Sir  Joseph  began.  '^But  don't  you  think 
't  would  be  hard  to  tie  her  down  in  any  way  ? 

—  she  's  been  a  good  wife  to  me.  Would  n't 
it  f>e  fair  to  let  her  please  herself  next  time  ? 
Perhaps  she  didn't  last  time,  when  she  mar- 
ried me.     I  've   sometimes  thought  so." 

*'  Do  as  you  like,"  said  Bagot ;  *'  I  merely 
advised  what  would  bo  best,  in  my  opinion, 
for  the  interest  of  all  parties.  'T  is  no  more 
than  other  husbands  —  fond  husbands,  too, 
Joe  — constiintly  do  ;  and  it 's  natural,  too.  I 
can  only  say  {as  a  bachelor),  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  thought  of  my  wife  talking  over 
my  errors,  in  confidence  with  another  fellow 
who  mightn't  understand  me  the  least  — 
ripping  up  my  peccadilloes  —  revealing  little 
nonsensical  connubial  secrets  that  had  no 
great  harm  in  'em,  perhaps,  though  the  idea 
of  anybody  else  knowing  'em  makes  a  fellow 
feel  deucedly  foolish  —  like  having  your  letters 
read  to  the  court  in  a  breach -of-promise  case 

—  by  gad,  Joe,  I  can  only  say,  tne  thought  of 
it  would  keep  me  walking  till  the  day  of 
judgment." 

"  Yes,  true  —  there  's  a  good  deal  in 
that,"  said  Sir  Joseph.  **  It  would  make  me 
feel  more  comfortable  to  know  that  was  pre- 
Tented.  But  then  it  seems  iKTong,  Bagot, 
that  I  should  be  giving  myself  comfort  at  the 
expense,  perhaps,  of  her  wishes." 

**  But  it  won't  be  at  her  expense,"  eaid 
Bagot  —  **  how  the  deuce  will  it  f  She  would 
.be  much  happier  with  a  proper  person  — 
juch  as  you  would  yourself  approve  of — and 
yoa  11  be  happier  in  the  thougnt  of  it." 
.^  ''  Besides,''  pursued  Sir  Joseph,  '*  I  doabt 
if  Hester,  in  case  of  her  taking  a  fancy  to 
anybody,  would  be  much  influenced  in  her 
attachment  by  money  considerations.  Hes- 
ter 's  not  mercenary,  Bagot." 

''Try  another  dodge,   then,"  said  Bagot 


(who  was  beginning  to  forget  that  he  onght 
to  appear  feeling,  and  talked  as  coolly  as  if 
Sir  Joseph  were  a  third  person,  not  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  question  of  his  own 
decease).  *'  In  case  of  her  marrying  without 
my  approval,  make  over  the  guardianship  of 
Juley  to  somebody  else." 

'*But  it  would  seem  so  distrustful — so 
cruel,"  urged  Sir  Joseph. 

'*  Cruel  only  to  bo  kind,"  said  Basot. 
<'  It 's  all  for  her  good.  But  this  is  but  dis- 
(pal  talk,  Joe.  I  shall  live  to  see  you  bum 
the  will  yet.  Begadi  you  shall  burn  it  ou 
the  day  Juley  comes  of  age." 

Sir  Joseph  shook  his  head.  Some  feeling, 
more  powerful  even  than  his  confidence  in 
Bagot,  thrust  aside  the  hope  which  his  words 
sought  to  convey.  That  day  he  sent  for  his 
man  of  layr,  and  altered  his  will,  which 
eventually  ordered  matters  in  accordance  with 
Bagot's  advice,  as  Orelia  had  told  Rosa. 

Sir  Joseph  prophesied  truly  that  there  was 
to  be  no  more  Ascot  for  him.  A  few  days 
afterwards  he  died  quite  calmly,  as  people  gen- 
erally do,  notwithstanding  the  quantity  of 
descriptive  power  that  has  been  lavished  on 
death-bed  scenes.  As  Mrs.  Quickly  would 
say,  "  *A  made  a  fine  end,  and  went  away, 
an  it  had  been  any  christom  child."  Hold- 
ing Bagot's  hand,  as  if  he  might  thus  keep 
himself  en  rapport  with  the  busy,  club-eoing, 
betting  world  in  which  he  had  lived,  Sir 
Joseph's  feeble  spark  went  out. 

CHAPTER  n. 

Kosa,  constitutionally  an  early  riser,  used 
to  be  always  up  before  Orelia  in  the  morning, 
until  the  latter  took  it  into  her  head  to  have 
a  shower-bath  fitted  up  in  the  closet  that 
opened  from  their  room.  Into  this  she  would 
enter  every  morning  with  great  majesty,  and 
pull  the  string  with  no  more  hesitation  than 
if  she  had  been  ringing  the  bell  for  her  maid, 
and  would  subsequently  emerge,  all  calm  and 
fresh  and  shining.  But  not  content  with  in- 
dulging in  this  luxury  herself,  she  would  also 
insist  upon  getting  it  filled  again  for  Ruea ; 
and  that  was  the  reason  why  Kosa,  who  pre- 
ferred performing  her  ablutions  in  a  less  ter- 
rible manner,  began  to  be  lazy  of  a  morning 
—  pretending  to  be  sleepy  —  to  be  interested 
in  a  book — and  other  devices  to  wile  away 
the  time,  till  Orelia  would  come  and  pull  her 
out  of  bed.  Then  the  little  thing,  all  shrink- 
ing and  shivering,  with  her  hair  drawn  into 
a  tight  knot  at  the  back  of  her  head,  would 
be  £iven,  in  a  sort  of  tottering  run,  towards 
the  dreaded  deluge  by  her  imperious  task- 
mistress  —  balancing  herself  on  uie  rim  of  the 
bath  before  entering — and  then,  tremblingly, 
would  stretch  her  hand  towards  the  cord,  m 
which  one  misht  suppose,  from  her  trepida- 
tion, she  had  oeen  ordered  to  hang  herself. 
Then  she  would  beg  to  be  allowed  to  draw  tlye 
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eiirtalns  of  the  bath,  which  Orelia  would  by 
no  means  permit,  suspecting  she  might  in 
some  way  evade  the  ordeal,  unless  strictly 
watched.  Then  she  would  pretend  to  recol- 
lect something  particular  to  tell  Orelia,  who, 
not  to  be  baffled  in  that  way,  would  sternly 
order  her  to  tell  her  by  and  by,  and  to  pull 
the  string  without  further  nonsense ;  and  poor 
Rosa,  thus  detected,  would  get  up  a  little 
shivering  laugh,  broken  short  off  by  the  pros- 
pect of  her  impending  and  inevitable  doom  ; 
and,  shutting  her  eyes  and  mouth  so  tight 
that  those  features  became  mere  threads  in 
her  comical  little  face,  and  putting  her  plump 
little  shoulders  considerably  above  her  ears, 
she  would  hold  her  breath,  and  fumble  blindly 
for  the  string,  till  Orelia,  out  of  all  patience, 
would  give  the  fatal  twitch,  when  a  strangled 
shriek  might  be  heard  in  the  descending  rush 
like  that  of  a  caught  mouse,  and  Rosa  would 
emerge  all  pink  and  palpitating,  and  glad  it 
was  over. 

The  maid,  Kitty  Fillett,  who  came  in  next 
morning  to  assist  at  their  toilet,  asked  if  they 
had  any  objection  to  her  taking  a  holiday. 
Doddington  Fair  —  a  fair  famous  throughout 
the  country  —  was  to  take  place  that  day,  and 
Harry  No1)le  the  groom  had  offisred  to  drive 
her  and  two  other  fortunate  domestics  to  see 
the  shows,  and  to  eat  dngerbread.  Rosa 
Young  thought  she  would  like  to  go  too. 

**  What  low  tastes  you  have,  Rosalinda !" 
said  the  grand  Orelia.  (Rosa,  by  the  by,  was 
known  by  some  fifteen  or  twenty  appellations 
—  Rosamunda,  Rosalia,  Rosetta — answering, 
in  fact,  to  almost  anything  beginning  with  an 
R.)  '*  I  suppose  you  would  lise  to  play  thim- 
ble-rig too,  and  to  see  the  dwarf  and  giant, 
and  follow  Punch,  and  to  ride  in  the  round- 
about." 

Rosa  confessed  a  desire  to  see  the  giant 
and  dwarf,  and  Punch  she  acknowledged  to 
be  quite  a  passion  with  her. 

<'  And  there 's  the  soldiers,  Miss  Rosa," 
said  Fillett,  *'  with  the  beauti fullest  regi- 
mentals! —  gold  hats  with  horse  tails,  hand- 
somer than  the  Fire  Brigade's ;  and  coats  — 
0,  such  coats !  —  they  say  the  officers'  cost 
hundreds  of  pounds!"  Fillett  was  enthusi- 
astic on  the  subject  of  the  military. 

Here  was  an  additional  inducement  for 
Rosa,  who  had  never  seen  dragoons  in  her 
life ;  and  accordingly,  in  spite  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  undergoing  Orelia's  contempt,  she 
resolved,  as  she  left  the  apartment  on  her 
way  to  the  breakfast-room,  to  be  present  at 
the  fair,  if  she  could  possibly  manage  it. 

Rosa  Young's  moae  of  perambulating  the 
house  and  grounds  was  will-o'-the-wispish  — * 
eooentrio  as  if  in  pursuit  of  an  imaginary  bat- 
terfly  —  bringing  her  sometimes  into  contact 
with  staid  persons — butlers,  housekeepers, 
olergyroen,  and  the  like,  coming  composedly 
and  UDsospectingly  roood  eoraersi  from  whose 


bodies  she  would  robound  violently  ;  and  she 
had  been  carrying  about  witR  her,  for  some 
days,  a  plain  impression  of  a  heron  with  a 
fish  in  his  claw  (the  device  of  the  Lees)  on 
her  left  temple,  in  consequence  of  rushing 
with  her  heaa  right  into  the  footman *s  waist- 
coat, as  he  was  coming  out  of  the  room  with 
the  breakfast  things,  sending  the  contents  of 
the  sugar-basin  into  his  open  n^outh,  and 
those  of  the  cream-jug  into  his  waistcoat 
pocket.  Also,  she  had  more  than  once  in  the 
garden,  .when  appearing  unexpectedly  aqd 
swiftly  from  behind  apple-trees,  knocked  the 
gardener  into  his  own  wheelbarrow. 

These  accidents  never  occurred  to  Orelia, 
whose  style  of  progression  was  stately  and  im- 
posing, as  if  she  had  two  pursuivants,  a  gold 
stick  m  waiting,  and  a  great  nobleman  carry- 
ing her  crown,  all  marening  in  procession  m 
front  of  her ;  so  that,  though  they  left  their 
chamber  together,  Rosa  danced  into  Lady 
Lee's  presence  in  the  breakfast-room  at  least 
seventeen  seconds  and  a  half  before  Orelia 
entered. 

This  room  was  one  of  the  prettiest  break- 
fast-rooms in  England,  so  that,  besides  break- 
fasting, one  would  have  had  no  objection  to 
lunch,  dine,  and  sup  there  also.  It  was  oc- 
tagonal, being  situated  in  one  of  the  turrets. 
Three  sides  of  the  octagon  were  occupied  by 
fresco  desi^s  of  a  comic  and  graceful  charac- 
ter;—  faincs  fled  before  Bottom  with  his 
ass's  head,  danced  before  Titania,  made  merry 
with  Puck.  This  latter  personage,  indeed, 
was  positively  ubiquitous,  flying  along  the 
wall  on  royal  errands,  poppmg  his  quaint, 
ugly  face  out  from  behind  oak-leaves,  lurking 
under  mushrooms,  and  subsequently  perform- 
ing summersets  on  the  ceiling.  Two  sides 
were  occupied  by  the  door  and  firenlace,  two 
b^  a  double-faced  bow-window,  filled  with 
diamond  panes  of  glass  set  in  stone.  Through 
these  panes  you  looked  on  a  landscape  out- 
lined 0^  a  difierent  hand  —  Dame  Nature's 
own,  with  the  desi^  filled  up  by  some  happy 
touches  of  her  scholar  man.  A  few  paces 
from  the  house,  the  ground  sloped  so  rapidly, 
that  the  descent  was  markea  only  by  the 
diminishing  tops  of  the  pine-trees  which 
clothed  it,  sinking  fast,  one  below  another, 
till  they  disappeared;  then  far  below — so 
fi&r  that  many  a  broad  acre  intervened  —  a 
grassy  meadow  came  out  beyond  the  crest  of 
the  pine  wood,  the  cows  that  grazed  there 
looking  quite  small  in  the  distauce  as  they 
lay  among  the  daisies,  or  walked  out  into  the 
clear  brown  water  of  the  rivQr,  which  ran 
there  in  a  semicircle,  dividing  this  from  an- 
other lawn,  where  stood  the  old  country-house 
of  Monkstone.  Behind  this  house  ran  a  road 
losing  itself  amon^  trees,  but  whose  course 
was  maiked  by  a  village  that  peeped  shadlly ' 
from  amidst  openings  in  the  foliage  —  the 
passonage-house  standing  prim  and  white  in 
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the  midst  of  the  green  glehe,  with  a  quickset 
round  it,  like  u  duenna,  to  keep  the  other 
houses  from  being  too  familiar.  By  this  time 
the  eye  ceased  to  take  in  any  more  details, 
seeing  only  gentle  slopes  flowing  upwards 
from  each  other,  till  the  sky  rose  blue  be- 
hind. 

But  to  come  in-doors  again.  Lady  Lee  was 
generally  attired  in  some  light-colored  muslin 
uf  a  morning,  and  accompanied,  while  she 
arranged  the  bouquets  on  the  breakfast-table, 
by  Blanco,  a  white  pointer,  to  which  she  had 
taken  a  fancy  when  he  was  a  pup  in  Sir 
Joseph's  time,  and  by  Julius,  either  seated 
in  an  arm-chair  of  suitable  dimensions,  with 
his  cat  Pick  in  his  lap,  or  in  pursuit  of  that 
associate  —  for  the  boy  and  his  cat  were  sel- 
dom far  apart.  Pick,  though  in  the  main  a 
good-tempered  animal,  would  sometimes  be 
exasperated  out  of  all  bounds  by  being  lugged 
about  with  his  head  and  forepaws  under 
Julius'  arm,  and  his  tail  dragging  on  the 
ground,  till  he  was  half-strangled;  and,  ez- 
tricirting  himself  with  a  violent  struggle,  would 
make  off,  waving  his  tail  in  a  wrathful  and 
majestic  manner  as  he  sat  grimly  under  chairs, 
sofas,  ladies*  dresses,  and  other  places  of  re- 
tirement, into  which  Julius  wouhl  follow  on 
all  fours,  and,  seizing  him  by  a  leg,  ear,  or 
any  other  p'rominent  part  of  uis  person  that 
came  to  hand,  bear  him  growling  away,  with 
his  fur  and  his  temper  alike  ruffled  and  rubbed 
against  the  grain. 

When  Orelia  and  Rosa  appeared,  Pick's 
wrongs,  however,  were  presently  aveneed. 
They  would  make  at  Julius,  and  hug  him  like 
a  pair  of  boa-constrictors  that  had  made  prey 
of  a  young  antelope.  Between  them,  this 
wretched  child  led  a  terrible  life  of  it.  Be- 
sides those  kisses  which  be  was  bribed  to  give 
with  sugar-plums,  promises  of  having  miry 
tales  told  to  him,  of  oeing  allowed  to  see  pic- 
ture-books, and  the  like  allurements,  he  was 
incessantly  snatched  from  the  ^und,  and 
caressed  into  a  state  of  high  floriditv,  without 
any  assignable  cause  whatsoever.  The  ordina- 
ry feminine  propensity  to  lavish  endeannents 
on  all  available  young  children  seemed  to 
flourish  greatl V  in  the  bosoms  of  these  young 
ladies,  and  to  oe  all  concentrated  on  Julius. 
They  wouldn't  have  dared  to  treat  one  of 
their  size  so.  It  was  really  enough  to  excite 
the  sympathy  of  any  man,  with  a  human 
heart  in  his  breast,  to  see  Rosa  fling  him 
down  among  the  sofa  cushions,  with  his  head 
in  Orelia's  lap,  and,  while  the  legs  of  the 
little  victim  kicked  convulsively  in  the  air, 
and  his  hands  pulled  down  the  tresses  of  his 
tormentor,  so  as  to  screen  the  two  fiioes  be- 
neath it,  then  and  there  deliberately  proceed 
to  bite  his  chin,  pinch  his  ears  and  his  nose, 
and  practise  man^  other  cruelties;  while 
Orelia,  by  insidious  ticklings,  would  convert 
his  shrieks  into  laughter.    I  can  only  say,  I 


wouldn't  have  been  in  his  place  myself  oil 
any  account. 

Lady  Lee  kissed  Rosa,  and  asked  her  how 
she  had  slept ;  repeated  the  greeting  to 
Orelia,  and  they  sat  down  to  breakfast. 

At  this  meal,  it  was  edifying  to  see  the  ac- 
curacy with  which  Miss  Payne  would  cut  her 
muffin  into  little  squares,  salting  each  care- 
fully before  putting  it  in  her  mouth;  while 
Rosa  Youne  fed  on  a  great  breakfast-cupful 
of  bread  and  milk  and  an  egg,  giving  Julius 
(who  was  supposed  to  have  breakfasted  be- 
fore) alternate  spoonfuls  of  the  former,  and 
afterwards  administering  to  him  the  top  of 
her  egg,  which  he  always  expected  as  hia 
lawful  perquisite.  Then  he  would  poet  him- 
self at  Orelia's  side,  watching  till  she  had 
finished ;  for  she  always  plastered  the  laaft 
square  of  muffin  thickly  with  jam,  as  if  il 
were  a  brick  which  she  was  going  to  build 
into  a  muffin  wall,  and,  bidding  Julius  shut 
his  eyes  and  open  his  mouth,  which  he  did 
with  blind  conhdence,  would  therewith  choke 
him. 

Now  this  morning  Julius'  imagination  had 
been  greatly  excited  by  Kitty  Fillett,  who 
had  come  to  visit  Juley's  personal  retainer 
(an  elderly  personage  whom  he  called  Wifey), 
while  he  was  undergoing,  at  her  hands,  the 
operation  of  dressing,  and  had  delivered  a 
glowing  and  exulting  account  of  the  delights 
she  anticipated  in  Harry  Noble's  society  at 
the  fair.  Julius'  ideas  of  fiiirs  were  picked, 
up  from  the  illustrations  of  the  PilgrinCs 
Progress^  a  work  he  was  greatly  devoted  to 
from  the  number  and  appalling  character  of 
the  prints  it  contained,  among  which  was 
that  of  Vanity  Fair.  He  had  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  Christian  and  Hopeful  would  be 
present  on  this  occasion  in  person  —  together 
with  Pick  thank,  Mr.  Factngbothwaya,  and 
many  other  personages  of  that  famous  alle- 
gory ;  naj,  he  was  by  no  means  free  from  an 
awful  misgiving  that  Giant  Despair,  and 
even  ApoUyon  himself,  might  be  lurking 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  festive 
scene.  This  hod,  at  first,  caused  him  to  beg 
Fillett,  for  whom  he  had  a  great  regard,  very 
earnestly  not  to  go  —  and,  finally,  to  cry  so 
pathetically  at  the  idea  of  her  being  entrapped 
and  eaten  by  Pagan  and  Pope,  or  shut  up  in 
Doubting  Castle  by  the  formidable  giant  (both 
which  lates  have  of  late  belallen  many  more 
noted  persons  than  Kittv),  that  she  was  at 
length  obliged  to  dispel  his  fears  by  some 
assurances  more  substantial  than  such  gener- 
alities as  *'  No,  no.  Master  Julius,  they  won't 
eat  Kitty ;"  and  became,  in  pacifying  him,  so 
minute  in  her  description  of  the  shows,  cara- 
vans, and  other  charms  of  the  fair  that  Julius 
was  now  as  anxious  to  aooompany  as  he  bad 
before  been  to  prevent  her. 

Accordingly,  on  finding  that  his  mamma,  to 
whom  he  &8t  broached  the  matter,  eatirely 
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disapproved  of  his  going,  be  began  to  ascer- 1 
tain   the  sentiments  of  Orelia  and  Rosa  on 
the  subject,  as  soon  as  those  young  ladies  had 
done  pulling  him  about. 

*'  Miss  Payne/'  said  he,  as  Lady  Lee  was 
pouring  out  the  tea,  **  do  you  know  any 
giants?" 

**  No,"  answered  Orelia  ;  **  not  one." 

*^  Nor  dwarfs,  that]ivn  in  little  wee  houses! 
with  holes  to  ring  bells  out  of?"  said  Julius. 

Miss  Payne  assured  him  that  no  such  per- 
sons were  among  her  acquaintance. 

*'  Nor  elephants  with  noses  ever  so  long 
that  they  can  pick  up  shillines  with  ?  —  nor 
lions  with  great  teeth  ?  — nor  blue  monkeys  ? 

—  nor  white  bears  that  live  in  snow  houses? 

—  nor  Peruvian    nightingales? — nor  flying 
griffins?"   pursued  Julius,  adding  his  own 
Sibulous  recollections  to  Kitty's  catalogue  of 
vronders  in  his  eagerness   to  inspire  Orelia  j 
with  desires  similar  to  his  own. 

'*  None  of  t^ese  were  entered  on  her  list  of 
friends,"  Orelia  said. 

'*Ah!"  said  Julius,  noddine  his  head; 
**  bttt  you  *d  like  to  know  'em,  Miss  Payne; 
and  so' would  Rosa  —  would  n't  you,  Rosa  ?" 

**  Yes,  my  darling  emperor  Julius,"  said 
Itoea ;  **  Rosa  would  like  to  see  them  very 
much,  and  she  would  like  her  Juleypuley  to 
*ce  them  too." 

'*  Don't  be  putting  nonsense  In  the  child's 
head,"  said  Lady  Lee  ;  **  Julius  knows  he  *s 
not  to  go." 

<*  But  it 's  not  nonsense,  mamma,"  said 
Julius  ;  *'  luid  all  Kitty's  cousins  are  going ; 
and  there  are  beautiful  spangled png^lers,  and 
yellow  caraviins  with  people  livinj^  in  them, 
knd  —  and  —  please,  mamma,  I  do  so  want 
to  go,"  said  poor  Juley,  abandoning  argu- 
ment for  entreaty  with  a  suddenness  that  was 
quite  pathetic.  But  his  hard-hearted  parent 
desired  him  to  be  quiet,  threatening  him  at 
the  same  time  with  the  sugar-tongs ;  and 
tliis  rebuff,  combined  with  the  long-expected 
instalment  of  muffin  from  Orelia,  stopt  his 
mouth  for  that  time. 

However,  neither  he  nor  Rosa  had  the 
least  intention  of  so  patiently  abandoning 
their  point.  Rosa,  as  before 'said,  wished  to 
go  on  her  own  account ;  but,  even  if  she  had 
not,  the  si^ht  of  Julius'  anxiety  would  have 
lioen  sufficient  to  make  her  his  warm  advo- 
c;\to.  Accordingly,  the  two  spent  the  morn- 
ing in  practising  a  number  of  devices  for 
melting  Lady  Lee's  heart.  For  instance, 
nfter  one  or  two  rehearsals  in  the  lobby,  the 
door  was  flung  open,  and  Julius  rushed,  or 
rather  toddled,  with  distracted  aspect,  into  the 
apartment.  Taking  with  his  short  legs  such 
Htrides  that  it  was  a  wonder  he  did  n't  split 
in  two,  and  rapping  his  palm  against  his 
jutting  forehead,  he  went  up  to  where  his 
mother  sat,  and,  clasping  nis  hands  and 
kneeling  down,  said,  '*  Qreat  queen,  listen  to 


my  prayer !"  And  when  Lady  Lee,  calling 
him  a  plaguy  monkey,  asked  him  what  he 
wanted,  he  said  pathetically,  *'  Take,  oh, 
take  me  to  the  fair  !  '  after  which  a  suppressed 
laugh  from  the  inventor  of  the  drama  was, 
heard  behind  the  scenes.  Then  Rosa,  enter- 
ing, took  him  on  her  lap  to  tell  him  a  story 
—  how  there  was  once  a  little  boy,  who  was 
a  very  good  little  boy,  and  had  a  young 
female  friend  who  loved  him  very  much,  and 
how  they  lived  together  in  great  felicity  —  at 
least  they  would  have  lived  so,  only  the  little 
boy  had  a  cruel  mamma,  who  never  let  them 
do  anything  they  wanted ;  and  how  they 
gradually  pined  away  and  died,  and  were 
covered  with  leaves  by  robin  red-breasts, 
while  the  cruel  mamma,  who  was  sorry  for 
her  conduct  when  it  was  too  late,  was  borne 
away  by  a  flying  dragon  ;  and  that  the  name 
of  this  unnatural  parent,  who  received  this 
signal  punishment,  was  Lee  —  at  which  in- 
teresting point  the  sublime  allegory  was  in- 
terrupted bv  Lady  Lee  laughing  and  calling 
them  two  silly  creatures,  while  Orelia  threw 
a  magazine  s'be  was  trying  to  read  at  Rosa, 
and  asked  her  how  she  could  bo  so  absurd. 

The  confederates  ended,  as  they  usually  did, 
in  gaining  their  point.  It  was  at  length 
agreed  that  the  party  should  attire  themselves 
in  the  very  worst  clothes  they  had,  in  order  to 
appear  as  little  conspicuous  as  possible  in  a 
scene  not  probably  remarkable  for  refinement ; 
and  that  they  should  call  upon  Dr.  Blossom, 
the  chief  physician  of  Dodaington,  either  to 
escort  them  himself  into  the  scene,  or  to  pro- 
vide a  sulistitute  — as  if  the  doctor  had  been 
a  militia-man ;  and  to  Doddington  accordingly 
they  drove. 

Kosa,  in  a  straw  bonnet  and  blue  muslin 
frock,  looked  very  like  a  pretty  villager  out  for 
a  holiday;  and  the  character  was  further 
sustained  by  a  little  basket  intended  to  hold 
fairings  for  Julius.  But  Lady  Lee,  also,  in  a 
straw  bonnet  and  plain  dove-colored  shawl, 
looked  as  much  like  a  fine  lady  as  ever ;  while, 
as  for  Orelia,  the  only  difference  in  her  was 
that  you  would  now  have  taken  her  for  a  po- 
tentate in  disguise. 

CH.VPTER  in. 

They  had  a  pleasant  drive  to  Doddington. 
The  lower  part  of  the  quiet  country  town  seemed 
more  deserted  than  ever,  as  they  walked  up 
the  street  accompanied  by  the  doctor.  The 
few  people  whose  business  tied  them  down  to 
their  shops  looked  as  if  they  would  gladly 
have  forsaken  them  to  partake  the  pleasures 
of  the  &ir ;  with  the  exception  of  a  Methodist 
draper,  who  stood  at  his  door  with  his^  arms 
straight  down  his  sides,  and  his  nose  in  the 
air,  revelling  in  the  idea  that  he  was  not  as 
other  men  are,  fair-goers  and  sinners,  and 
occasionally  casting  a  stem  glance  up  the 
street  leading  to  the  busy  scene,  as  if  he  con- 
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sidered  it  the  broad  way  that  led  to  destruc- 
tion. The  stationer's  shop,  whioh  Julias 
always  entered  with  delighted  expectation, 
and  wandered  with  rapture  through  the  treas- 
ures of  toys  and  picture-books  it  contained, 
seemed  a  doleful  every -day  affiiir  to  him  com- 
pared with  the  delight  he  anticipated  in  the 
region  of  the  fair,  whither  he  was  now  all 
eagerness  to  arrive. 

This  was  a  broad  macadamized  portion  of 
the  main  street,  having  houses  on  one  side 
only,  the  other  being  bordered  by  a  6eld  known 
as  Luzon's  Meadow,  from  the  name  of  the 
proprietor  of  it,  who  kept  a  public  house  hard 
by.  None  —  not  even  the  oldest  inhabitant 
—  could  possibly,  without  havine  previously 
been  present  at  a  Whitsun  Fair  m  Dodding- 
ton,  nave  recognized  the  street  and  meadow 
for  the  same.  Both  were  glorified.  The 
street  cont^iined  within  itself  a  smaller  street 
made  by  covered  stalls  whose  proprietors 
invited  the  attention  of  passengers  to  heaps 
of  toys,  confectionary,  and  the  nke  congenial 
wares,  intermingled  with  more  utilitarian 
stiills,  where  boots  ond  shoes  (for  the  manu- 
facture of  which  Doddington  was  famous  all 
over  the  country)  were  sold,  hanging  in 
strings  like  onions,  and  so  numerous,  that  you 
would  have  fancied  the  people  of  that  region 
must  have  been  centipedes  at  the  very  least. 
Looking  through  the  space  left  between  one 
of  these  stalls,  and  another  containing  an 
inviting  display  of  sweetmeats,  Luxon's  Mead- 
ow was  seen  —  no  longer  the  barren,  some- 
what dlsmal-Iuoking  field,  more  remarkable  for 
the  flourishing  crop  of  dockleaves,  and  nettles 
it  exhibited  than  for  anything  else ;  but  a 
gorgeous  pleasure-ground,  where,  amid  wheel- 
barrows of  nuts,  families  of  jugglers,  painted 
swings,  and  yellow  peep-shows,  rose  proudly 
a  travelling  theatre,  known  as  Po weirs  Pa- 
vilion, where  the  actors,  after  appearing  in- 
side in  melodramas  which  occupied  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  performance,  came 
out  upon  the  stage  in  front,  in  their  magnifi- 
cent dresses,  and  dazzled  the  populace  by 
walking  about  there  in  pairs.  Julias  beheld 
with  great  wonder  a  arunken  countryman, 
who  had  stuck  fast  in  a  crevice  of  the  stage, 
assisted  down  the  ladder  to  terra  ftrma  by  a 
courteous  wamor  in  a  brass  scaly  surcoat  of 
proof  and  a  tin  helmet. 

In  the  street,  opposite  the  meadow,  was 
a  long,  low  show  made  of  canvas,  with  an 
ornamental  front  and  stage,  whereon  a  merr^- 
andrew  was  delighting  the  populace.  This 
merry-andrew  was  the  very  Methuseleh  of 
merry-andrews ;  he  was  so  old  that  he  had 
long  since  lost  his  teeth;  and  his  mouth 
having  fallen  in,  leA;  so  little  space  between 
bis  nose  and  chin  for  the  painting  of  his  lips, 
that  the  lower  one  extenaed  8om«  little  dis- 
tance down  his  throat.  Notwithstanding  bis 
advanced  age,  this  patriarch  showed  some  con- 


siderable agility,  elevating  occasionally  in  the 
air  a  pair  uf  legs  that  seemed  the  very  abode 
and  stronghold  of  rheumatism,  and  walking 
on  his  hands.     He  wore  a  ruff  round  his  neck, 
and  rosettes  in  his  shoes ;   and  one  might 
almost  have    fancied  that,   having  adopted 
these  articles  of  costume  when  a  youth  in  Eliz- 
abeth's time,  he  had  stuck  to  them  ever  since. 
Besides  being  a  green  old  age,  his  was  also 
a  motley  old  age,  for  he  wore  a  parti-colored 
doublet  and  tight  hose,  painte'd  in  squares,  so 
that,  if  he  had  been  put  in  a  mangle,  and 
rolled  out  flat,  you  might  have  played  chess 
on  his   thighs.      And  so,  with  many  quips, 
conjuring  tricks,  and  comiciii  grimaces,  this 
old  gentleman  was  literally  tumbling  into  his 
grave      On   this  stage  extremes  seemed  to 
meet,  for  a  child  about  Julius'  age  and  size, 
dressed  in  a  spaneled    doublet   and  white 
drawers,  tumbled  thereon,  with  a  sad  and 
serious  aspect,  in  imitation  of  hb  aged  asso- 
ciate. 

Passing  through  these  enchanted  regions,  a 
hoarse  voice  saluted  the  visitor  — and  a  fat, 
red-faced,  and  red-whiskered  man  might  bo 
seen,  standing  on  the  front  of  his  wooden  van, 
which,  turning  down  on  hinges  and  resting 
on  props,  formed  a  stage  whereon  he  exhib- 
ited hardwares  of  every  description,  produced 
from  the  interior  of  the  vehicle,  which  wiuf 
fitted  up  like  a  shop.  This  was  the  cele- 
brated Cheap  John,  a  man  who,  besides  his 
character  for  brilliant  imagination  and  wit  — 
faculties  patent  to  any  observer  who  chose  to 
stand  within  hearing  of  his  jokes  for  a  minute 
—  enjoyed  a  shadowy  but  vast  reputtition  as 
a  pueilist,  though  it  was  evident,  from  his 
corpiuence,  that  a  single  tap  on  the  stomach 
from  an  antagonist  must  have  c-auscd  him  tj 
burst  like  an  egg.  Like  Orpheus,  he  charmed 
the  very  clods.  Bumpkins,  who  merely  went 
to  enjoy  his  faoetiousness,  found  themselvcN, 
on  departing,  hampered  with  various  sorts  of 
hardware,  which  they  did  n't  exactly  know 
what  to  do  with,  and  which  they  certainly 
never  intended  to  buy.  Few  were  pnntf 
against  the  maeic  of  his  eloquence,  whioh 
drew,  if  not  solemn,  yet  copper,  and  occasion- 
ally silver  opinions,  from  most  of  his  listen- 
ers. 

From  the  spot  occupied  by  this  orator,  a 

Slimpse  might  be  cauent  of  the  greater  splen- 
orsoftheuiir.  Music  from  the  brass-band 
of  the  wild  beast  show  broke  upon  the  ear, 
and  the  fluttering  of  vast  pictures,  elevated, 
like  sails,  on  masts,  caught  the  eye  —  indis- 
tinct, yet  still  imposing  in  the  distance,  and 
revealing,  on  closer  view,  wonders  that  pres- 
ently deprived  the  spectator  of  all  hope  of 
peace  of  mind,  till  he  had  satiated  his  curios- 
ity with  a  survey  of  the  internal  marvels  of 
which  they  were  the  outward  sign.  In  these 
works  of  art  the  lion  Wallace  iought  the  six 
dogs  at  Warwick ;  a  white  bef^  devoured  a 
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hapless  polar  navigator,  whose  tarpaulin  hat 
was  visible  between  tbe  animars  stupendous 
and  inexorable  jaws ;  the  authentic  portrait 
of  the  wonderful  Fat  Boy  smiled,  in  bland 
obesity,  on  that  of  the  French  Giant  in  the 
opposite  earavan,  who  was  represented  as 
looking  down  from  a  great  altitude  on  a  won- 
dering gentleman  in  a  blue  surtout  and  brass 
buttons,  whose  shirt-frill  reached  about  the 
giant's  knee,  and  who  was  supposed  to  be  a 
person  of  fashion  who  had  paid  his  money  for 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  him.  The  swelling  of 
the  canvas  of  these  great  pictures  in  the 
breeze  imparted  to  the  objects  painted  thereon 
a  slow  and  solemn  motion,  which,  giving  a 
sort  of  uneivrthly  life  to  their  grim  faces  and 
steadHist  attitudes,  made  them  appear  to 
Julius  very  awful. 

Everything  was  charming  to  Julius.  If  the 
fairies  he  was  so  fond  of  hearing  about  had 
carried  him  in  a  winged  chariot  to  their  own 
country,  he  could  scarcely  have  been  more 
delighted.  His  friend  Rosa  had  provided 
him  with  an  immense  painted  trumpet,  which 
had  taken  his  fancy,  and  had  also  held  him 
up  to  look  in  at  the  glass  of  a  peepshow. 
This  .had  merely  whetted  bis  appetite  for 
sight-seeing ;  and  immediately  on  arriving  in 
front  of  the  rows  of  caravans  where  the  wild 
beasts  were  stationed ,  he  became  clamorous 
for  a  sight  of  them. 

They  did  not,  perhaps,  come  up  to  his  ideal. 
He  was  a  little  disappointed  at  finding  the 
Hon  so  placable,  for  ho  merely  winked  at 
them  as  they  passed  in  front  of  his  deo  ;  the 
polar  boar  also  declined  showing  any  more 
than  the  rear  of  his  person  ;  while  the  Peru- 
vian nightingale  remained  mystic  as  the 
phoenix,  although  Julius  applied  earnestly  to 
a  keeper  in  corduroy  shorts  and  ankle  boots 
to  help  him  to  a  sight  of  that  singular  bird. 
The  man  laughed,  and,  saying  <*  Look  here, 
master!''  pointed  to  a  pelican;  but  Julius 
knew  all  about  pelicans,  and  not  only  con- 
victed the  keeper  of  the  attempted  imposition, 
but  gave  him  a  short  digest  of  pelican 
history  from  Buffon.  Here  we  will  leave 
him,  making  acquaintance  with  the  monkeys 
charmed  at  recognizing  the  ostriches,  and 
outrazeous  at  not  being  permitted  to  ride  on 
the  zebra,  while  we  look  after  other  characters 
of  our  history. 

Kitty  Fillett,  after  being  introduced  by  Mr. 
Noble  to  all  the  shows,  was  refreshing  herself, 
in  that  gentleman's  society,  in  a  neighboring 
booth.  Mr.  Noble,  after  having  been  very 
agreeable  and  attentive  all  the  day,  was  now 
in  a  most  unchristian  and  desperate  state  of 
mind.  This  was  caused  by  the  presence  of  a 
good-looking  corporal  of  oragoons,  who  had 
lounged  in,  after  frequently  passing  and  re- 
piuising  before  them,  apparently  thinking 
much  more  of  the  too  &vorable  and  admirine 
glances  which  Kitty  cast  on  him,  than  of 
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the  ire  that  was  flashed  to  wither  him  from 
the  eyes  of  Noble.  The  corporal  was  a  tall, 
slender  fellow,  of  a  somewhat  roui  and  dissi- 
pated aspect ;  his  forage-cap  was  set  jauntily 
on  one  side  of  his  wavy  black  hair,  his  mus- 
tache was  evidently  nurtured  like  some  rare 
exotic,  and  he  had  a  waist,  as  Kitty  said,  like 
an  hour-glass. 

Miss  Fillett's  conduct  was  certainly  aggra- 
vating. She  had  begun  by  whispering  to 
Noble  remarks  on  the  uniform  and  general 
appearance  of  the  object  of  his  wrath,  and, 
totally  regardless  of  the  gruff  and  short  re- 

{)lies  vouchsafed,  had  taken  occasion  to  en- 
arge  on  the  charms  of  military  people  iu 
general  and  dragoons  in  particular. 

'*  There  's  a  hair  about  thim,"  said  Kitty, 
mincing  her  words  to  suit  the  subject  — 
<'  there  's  a  hair  about  thim  not  met  with  out 
of  the  army.  Their  manners  is  generally  ex- 
quisite, and  their — 0,  did  you  ever  see 
such  a  white  hand,  now  he  's  took  his  gloves 
off?" 

"  D — n  his  hand  !'*  muttered  Noble. 

*' No  gentleman's  is  whiter,"  pursued 
Kitty;  *'and  his  eyes  —  law,  how  they  do 
sparkle !  —  don't  they,  Harry  ?" 

**  Do  theyl"  said  Harry  shortly;  thea 
soUo  voce,  **  I  should  like  to  hun^  'em  up." 

**  And  isn't  his  jacket  beautiful?*'  whis- 

1>ered  the  enthusiastic  Fillett.  *'  Look  at  the 
ace  on  the  front." 

**  P'raps  you  may  see  it  laced  on  the  back 
presently,"  growled  Noble,  savagely  grasping 
his  stick,  and  unable  longer  to  repress  his 
displeasure.  But  Kitty  pretended  to  think 
he  was  joking.  She  made  nonsensical  re- 
marks, and  then  laughed  loudly  at'  them,  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  corporal,  and 
establish  an  understanding  with  him ;  while 
he,  switching  his  boots  with  his  cane,  glanced 
at  her  with  a  coolly  critical  air,  as  if  no  was 
used  to  that  sort  of  thinjg. 

How  long  Harry  Nob^'s  wrath  might  have 
taken  to  boil  over,  under  these  circumstances, 
i^  doubtful.  Just  as  he  was  revolving  in  his 
mind  some  plausible  reason  for  stepping  up 
to  the  corporal,  and  inviting  him  into  the 
next  field  to  settle  their  claims,  Lady  Lee^s 
party  came  in  front  of  the  booth,  stopped  for  a 
moment,  in  their  way  down  the  street,  by  the 
crowd  gathered  round  a  huge  bumpkin,  who, 
incited  thereto  by  ale  and  approbation,  was 
performing  a  hornpipe  in  hobnailed  shoes, 
leaving  deep  impressions  of  the  nails  in  the 
road  at  ever;^  step. 

This  disciple  of  Terpsichore,  finding  his 
efforts  well  received,  had  procured  a  partner 
whom  he  had  danced  into  breathless  exhaus- 
tion, and  he  was  now  looking  round  for  a 
suitable  fair  one  to  supply  her  plaoe.  In  his 
exalted  mood,  Orelia^s  style  of  beauty  ap- 
peared to  him  most  likely  to  do  him  credit, 
and   he  accordingly  pranced  up,  with   the 
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CTace  and  yigor  of  onQ  of  his  own  plongh- 
horses,  and  seized  her  hand.  Orelia  snatched 
it  away. 

'*  Wretch  !*'  cried  she,  looking  at  him  like 
an  insulted  queen  —  **  Begone !" 

"  The  fel»ow  's  mad !"  cried  Doctor  Blos- 
som —  "  get  away,  sir !  Call  a  constahle  ! " 
quoth  the  doctor,  author! tatiyelj,  to  the  crowd 
in  general,  on  seeing  the  man  persist  in  his 
design. 

The  dragoon  corporal,  leaving  his  con- 
templation of  Miss  fillett,  had  lounged  to  the 
front  of  the  booth,  where  he  stood  coolly 
scanning  the  ladies.  He  now  stepped  forward, 
and,  interposing;  between  the  flushed  and 
angry  Orelia  and  her  pertinacious  assailant, 
seized  th|9  man  by  the  collar,  and  hurled  him 
violently  back. 

The  countryman  was  fully  three  stone 
heavier  than  the  trim  soldier,  and,  recovering 
himself,  rushed  at  him  in  full  con6dence  of 
utterly  annihilating  him  with  one  smashing 
blow  of  his  great  fist.  His  brother  bumpkins , 
unanimously  indulging  the  same  expectation, 
encouraged  him  by  saying  out,  *'  Cfi*  ut  un, 
Joe;  d — n  thee,  gi*  ut  un  !"  and  Avere  pro- 
portionably  astonished  when  the  corporal 
threw  himself  into  an  easy  attitude,  and,  by 
what  appeared  to  their  unscientific  eyes  the 
more  straightening  of  his  right  arm,  sent 
his  big  antagonist  to  the  earth  like  a  slaugh- 
tered ox. 

A  tremendous  row  ensued.  Some  com- 
rades of  the  corporars,  who  were  near,  set  to 
ut  once  with  a  corresponding  number  of  the 
countryman's  friends,  all  actuated  by  a  unani- 
mous impulse.  Two  or  three  oflScers,  seeing 
the  red  jackets  gleaming  fitfully  amidst  over- 
powering masses  of  corduroy  and  fustian,  cast 
themselves  into  the  fray,  and  were  reinforced 
hj  a  couple  of  Oxford  men  on  a  visit  to  their 
friends  m  the  town,  who,  expecting  to  be 
ordained  shortly,  and  to  be  aebarred  from 
the  comfort  of  combating  bargemen  in  future , 
embraced  the  present  opportunih^  with  grate- 
ful promptitude.  Amateurs  of  Doddington 
were  equally  ready  to  exert  their  prowess  — 
showmen  were  a£lected  by  the  contagious  ex- 
ample—  harlequins,  descending  from  their 
stages,  ranged  themselves  against  rival  pan- 
taloons, while  Columbines  screamed  after 
them  in  vain ;  and  the  proprietor  of  the 
French  Giant  took  the  opportunity  of  settling 
a  private  and  lon^  festering  grudge  with  the 
owner  of  the  Albino  Lady. 

The  corporal  showed  himself  a  paladin  in 
courtesy  no  less  than  in  valor.  He  carefully 
interposed  bis  person  as  a  shield  to  the  ladies, 
and  tne  fray  streamed  away  on  each  side  as 
from  a  rocx.  Still,  they  might  have  been 
sadly  jostled,  had  not  the  venerable  merry- 
andrew  before  mentioned  hurried  down  his 
ladder,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  snapping  his 


unfortunate  old  legs,  and  handed  them  up  to 
his  stage,  out  of  harm's  way. 

Harry  Noble,  burning  to  avenge  his  wrongs 
on  the  drazoon,  was  meanwhile  forcing  his 
way  through  the  crowd  towards  that  redoubt- 
ed personage,  intending  forthwith  to  disfigure 
permanently,  by  the  bunging-up  of  eyes,  loss 
of  fore-tceto,  and  flattening  of  nose,  the  face 
that  Kitty  Fillett  had  found  so  charming 
Whether  these  fell  designs  would  have  been 
executed,  or  whether  Harry,  coming  for  wool, 
might  have  gone  home  shorn,  is  not  known, 
for  the  duel  did  not  ta\e  place.  Just  as 
Harry's  furious  face,  glaring  on  the  corporal 
within  a  couple  of  yards,  met  the  eye  of  the 
latter,  and  admonished  him  to  look  out  for  a 
fresh  foe,  a  couple  of  horses'  heads  came 
between  them. 

"Hi!  hi!"  shouted  the  corpulent  coach- 
man, who  drove  the  Lightning  royal  mail. 
**  By  your  leave  there  !  —  make  a  lane,  will 
ye  ?    Give  'em  a  note,  Jim"  (to  the  guard). 

The  guard  sounded  his  horn,  and  then 
flourished  it,  shouting,  <<  Room  for  the 
mail! — make  way  there!"  evidently  lost 
in  wonder  at  the  effrontery  of  any  person  or 
persons  darinc  to  delay  for  an  instant  his 
majesty'^  mail ;  while  a  passenger,  who  sat 
on  the  box-seat,  said,  **  Drive  into  the  infernal 
scoundrels!" 

The  coachman  was  by  nature  a  choleric 
person,  and  his  choler  had  been  fed  for  many 
years  with  brandy  and  water,  like  a  lamp. 
He  could  ill  brook  hindrances  of  any  kind, 
and  was  scarcely  to  be  stopped  even  by  such 
decisive'  impediments  as  loss  of  linch-pins, 
impassable  snow-drifts,  and  the  like  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence.  Accordingly,  having  to 
choose  between  suppressing  his  wrath  (which 
would  certainly,  by  inducing  apoplexy,  have 
caused  him  to  drop  off  his  perch  like  an  over- 
fed goldfinch)  and  venting  it  forthwith,  he 
chose  the  less  fatal  alternative,  and  touched 
up  his  leaders.  Those  nobl,e  animals,  sidling 
and  curvetting,  with  the  traces  over  their 
backs,  pushed  on,  and  did  great  execution, 
terminating  several  pugilistic  encounters  with 
a  suddenness  that  the  most  active  Middlesex 
magistrate,  assisted  by  the  rural  police,  might 
have  tried  in  vain  to  emulate.  The  wamor 
in  the  tin  helmet,  before  alluded  to,  and  a 
pugnacious  Harlequin  who  had  attacked  him, 
were  prostrated  in  opposite  directions.  Harry 
Noble  was  sent  reeling  into  the  very  arms  of 
Kitty  Fillett,  who  was  shedding  tears  like  a 
watering-pot ;  and  other  less  eager  belligerents 
quietly  agreed  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities, 
and  cleared  the  way  for  the  mail. 

The  Lightning  was  beginning  to  exchange 
its  slow  walk  through  the  crowd  for  a  slow 
trot,  and  the  coachman's  face  was  returning 
from  deep  ultra-marine  to  its  natural  lake 
tint,  when  Lady  Lee,  casting  her  eyes  upoQ 
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the  coach,  called  aloiid,  '*  Ob,  Colonel  Lee! 
Colonel  Lee!" 

The  paesenger  on  the  coach-box  turned,  and, 
instantly  recognizing  her  ladyship  perched  on 
a  stage  within  a  yard  or  two  of  him,  in  com- 
pany with  hereon,  two  young  ladies,  a merry- 
andrew,  and  a  juvenile  tumbler,  he  did  what 
all  the  people  in  the  fair  probably  could  n't 
have  done,  for,  by  a  word  and  a  touch  on  the 
arm,  he  caused  tne  coachman  to  pull  up  while 
he  descended;  and,  further,  that  impetuous 
charioteer,  before  proceeding  on  his  way,  re- 
spectfully touched  his  hat  to  him,  as  did  the 
guard. 

Bagot's  first  exclamation,  on  ascending  the 
stage,  was  '*  God  bless  my  soul!"  Then, 
shiiking  Ltidy  Lee's  hand,  and  motioning  with 
bis  head  towards  the  aged  merry-andrew,  he 
said,  *'  You  have  nt  joined  the  profession, 
have  you,  Hester?"  — for  Bagot  was  a  man 
who  could  be  pleasantly  facetious  with  ladies. 

*'  I  'msoglud  you  're  come,"  said  Lady  Lee ; 
^'  you  can  take  care  of  us  as  far  as  the  hotel, 
and  go  home  in  the  carriage.  My  dears,  this 
is  C<uonel  Lee ;  and  these  are  my  friends.  Miss 
Pavne  and  Rosa  Young." 

The  colonel,  taking  off  his  white  felt  hat, 
made  a  bow  —  rather  a  slang  bow  —  to  each, 
and  then  shook  hands,  first  with  Orelia,  who 
gave  him  hers  as  if  she  expected  him  to  go 
down  on  his  knees  and  kiss  it,  and  then  with 
Rosa.  lie  diffused  round  him  a  palpable  halo, 
as  it  were,  of  brandy  and  water.  Ue  was 
dressed  in  the  white  hat  just  mentioned,  a 
green  neckcloth  with  white  squares,  a  New- 
market cutaway,  with  a  white  greatcoat  over 
it,  and  trousers  buttoned  at  the  ankles  over 
drab  gaiters.  He  had  evidently  been  a  good- 
looking  man  before  his  nose  grew  so  swollen, 
his  forehead  so  flushed,  his  eyes  so  open  and 
watery,  and  his  under  lip  so  protruding  and 
tremulous.  His  hair  was  somewhat  long  at 
the  sides  and  back,  and  grizzled  to  iron  gray, 
as  were  his  voluminous  whiskers  and  the  tuft 
00  his  under  lip. 

The  colonel,  having  shaken  hands  with 
them  as  aforesaid,  and  also  with  Julius,  who 
plucked  him  by  the  skirts,  and  called  him 
''Uncle  Bag,"  said,  ** Suppose  we  imitate 
Miss  O'Neil,  and  retire  from  the  stage"  — 
which  they  accordingly  did,  after  acknowledg- 
ing substantially  the  civility  of  the  ancient 
mcriry-andrew,  who  stood  bowing  before  them, 
while  the  fixed  smile  painted  on  his  spotted 
face  entirely  contradicted  his  deferential  atti- 
tude, and  gave  to  the  spectators  the  idea  that 
ho  was  openly  making  fun  of  the  whole  party. 

As  they  passed  down  the  street  to  the  notel, 
Bagot  freauently  stopt  to  shake  hands  with 
people  of  all  classes  who  came  up  to  greet  him 
— farmera,  whose  srouads  he  sometimes  shot 
over,  held  out  their  homy  hands ;  Peter  Pearce, 
a  drunken  shoemaker,  lefl  his  stall,  and 
diinced  a  short  distance  down  the  street  in 


firont  of  them,  to  testify  his  satis&ction  at  the 
coloners  arrival ;  Tom  Jago,  a  woolcomber, 
who  c<ired  more  for  field-sports  than  for  his 
trade,  came  up,  touching  his  hat,  to  tell  of 
some  trampers  having  latelv  been  seen  netting 
the  river  for  salmon  ;  and  Mrs.  Susan  Golight- 
ly,  the  buxom  wife  of  an  innkeeper,  cast  a 
merry  glance  from  her  black  eyes  as  she  wel- 
comed the  colonel  back  to  Doddington  —  all  of 
whom  Bagot  treated  with  a  gracious  and  jocular 
familiarity,  that  fully  maintained  for  him  his  • 
position  in  the  popular  esteem. 

CHAPTER  ir. 

Bagot's  visits  to  the  Heronry  were,  for  the 
most  part,  regulated  by  sporting  events.  He 
was  a  regular  attendant  at  all  great  race 
meetings,  and  spent  here  the  intervals,  espec- 
ially if  his  funds  were  low.  The  state  of 
these  funds  was  almost  entirely  dependent  on 
his  adroitness  or  good  fortune  in  betting  or  at 
play,  for  Sir  Joseph's  legacy  had  dwindled 
.down  to  a  minute  fraction  on  the  settling  day 
of  the  very  first  Derby  after  the  teiitator's 
death. 

On  the  occasions  of  these  visits,  h^  and 
Lady  Lee  had  always  been  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  each  other.  He  had  his  own  rooms, 
where  he  entertained  his  own  companions, 
ordered  his  own  meals,  and  led  a  free-andnsasy 
bachelor  life  of  it.  He  made  himself  useful 
by  regulating  the  stable  economy,  and  bring- 
ing the  steward  to  book,  as  be  termed  il. 
'  On  the  evening  of  hia  arrival,  Bagot  walked 
over  toMonkstone,  the  house  already  described 
as  standing  across  the  river,  within  Tiew  of 
the  windows  of  the  Heronry ;  and^  as  Bagot 
was  not  accustomed  to  pay  visits  of  eeremony 
or  friendship,  we  may  state  at  once  that  he 
had  an  object  in  view. 

Monkstone  had  been  purchased  by  an  old  ^ 
gentleman,  who,  rising  from  low  beginnings 
to  considerable  wealth,  had  conceived  a  wish, 
in  his  old  age,  to  become  the  founder  of  a 
family.  As  he  was  an  old  bachelor,  and  had^ 
no  intention  of  marrying,  he  oast  about  among' 
his  relatives  for  a  suitable  heir.  Having  se- 
lected a  nephew,  he  took  him  into  his  house, 
and  brought  him  up  to  consider  himself  the 
future  successor  to  Monkstone ;  and  dying  a  . 
few  years  ailer,  left  him  his  sole  heir. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Dubbley,  this  ^rtunate  in- 
heritor, had  been  considerablv  neglected  both 
by  nature  and  education.    He  was  far  from  , 
brfght  originally,  and  the  dull  sur&ce  of  hia  ■ 
ixdnd  was  covered,  when  his  uncle  adopted 
him,  with  many  years'  rust.    At  his  uncle's  ■ 
death,  his  estate  and  income  were  such  as  to  - 
give  him  consideration  in  the  county,  and  he  • 
suddenly  found  himself  a  prominent  cliaracter  - 
in  scenea  to  which  he  was  totally  unaooiu-  • 
tomed.    He  was  a  grand  juryman  —  he  was  ; 
a  magistrate  and  J.  P.^   His  tenantry  made  • 
him.  a  man  of  oonsequence^  at  elections ;  and,,  , 
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to  crown  his  sreatness,  he  hod  this  year  been 
chosen  High  Sheriff. 

On  one  point  he  now  began  to  feel  his  defi- 
ciency more  strongly  than  all  the  rest — ho 
wanted  a  well-bred  wife  —  he  wanted  to  marry 
a  woman  who  should  possess  qualities  to  form 
a  light,  agreeable  background  to  his  own  solid 
merits  —  one  who  should,  as  Mr.  Tennyson 
expresses  it,  sot  herself  to  him  **a8  perfect 
music  unto  noble  words"  —  the  noble  words 
being,  in  his  case,  four  thousand  o-year.  Af- 
ter casting  about  among  the  eligible  spinsters 
of  his  acquaintance,  and  taking  counsel  with 
the  landlord  of  the  Dubbley  Arms  and  his 
own  gamekeeper,  he  at  length  fixed  upon  Lady 
Lee  as  the  most  suitable  match  he  could  dis- 
cover. She  was  known  to  be  a  woman  of 
talent  and  striking  address;  anybody  who 
had  eyes  could  see  she  was  handsome ;  and, 
moreover,  she  would  be  by  no  means  a  dower- 
less  bride,  a  circumstance  that  weighed  power- 
fully in  the  calculations  of  Squire  Dubbley, 
who  bad  been  taught  fully  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  money,  and  who  was  both  tolerably 
acute  and  very  obstinate  where  his  own  in- 
terests were  concerned.  The  grand  obstacle 
to  a  declaration  of  his  wishes  was  an  insupet^ 
able  bashfulness  with  which  the  squire  be- 
came fi^icted  when  in  the  company  of  ladies 
of  high  degree,  but  which  did  not,  however, 
aflect  him  in  liis  intercourse  with  the  sex 
generally. 

Squire  Dubbley  had  a  very  great  respect 
Jbr  Colonel  Bagot  Lee — greater,  perhaps, 
than  for  any  other  person  —  not  altogether 
because  Bagot  was  a  sharp  fellow,  for  there 
were  fellows  sharper  than  Bagot,  of  whom 
the  squire  thought  but  little.  In  general, 
Mr.  Dubbley  disliked  people  who  showed  any 
superiority  to  himself,  which  had  the  efiect 
of  narrowing  his  circle  of  esteemed  friends 
oonsiderably.  When  men  shone,  in  his  com- 
pany, on  subjects  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand, he  would  abuse  them  dreadfully  behind 
their  backs  —  say  to  his  intimates  that  peo- 
ple might  call  such-a-one  clever,  but  he  was  a 
cursed  bad  shot — couldn't  hit  a  hay-stack; 
or  that  he  had  no  hand  on  a  horse,  and  rode 
like  a  tailor;  with  divers  other  slanders. 
But  Bagot's  sharpness  evinoed  itself  in  pur- 
suits congeniid  to  the  squire's  tastes  —  in 
field-sports,  in  skill  on  the  turf,  and  in  knowl- 
ed^  of  the  dark  comers  of  London  life,  to 
which  he  had  last  year  introduced  Dubbley, 
piloting  him  into  various  haunts,  where  the 
mexnerienced  squire  would  probably  have 
fiired  but  ill  in  purse,  person,  and  reputation, 
but  for  the  protection  of  Bagot,  who  walked 
through  all  these  fiery  furnaces  like  a  moral 
salamander.  Begot,  too,  bad  furnished  him 
with  many  valuable  hints  for  his  conduct  in 
his  new  sphere,  and  for  the  management  of 
his  property.  These  merits,  added  to  a  sort 
of  jovial,  overbearing  good-hum(w  of  Bagot 's, 


caused  the  squire,  as  before  said,  to  regard 
him  with  a  much  greater  respect  than  he 
would  have  felt  for  a  more  respectable  person. 

He  had  not  failed  to  hint  to  this  potent 
ally  (though  in  a  somewhat  distant  and 
sheepish  way)  his  admiration  for  Lady  Lee. 
Bagot  had  at  first  laughed  at  him,  but,  find- 
ing the  squire's  affections  to  be  more  seriously 
engaged  than  he  had  imagined,  he  began  to 
consider  in  his  own  mind  how  he  could  best 
turn  the  circumstance  to  account.  It  was 
with  the  view  of  executing  the  result  of  his 
meditations  that  he  now  visited  Monkstone, 
on  the  first  day  of  his  coming  down  into  the 
countiy. 

He  found  Mr.  Dubbley,  just  returned  from 
rabbit-shooting,  taking  off  his  half-boots  and 
gaiters  in  the  hail.  He  was  a  good-lookine 
man,  about  five-and-thirty,  rather  bald,  with 
a  cunning  eye  and  an  imbecile  half>smile.  On 
seeing  Bagot  come  up  the  steps,  the  squire 
ran  towards  him  in  nis  worsted  stockings, 
with  the  knee-strings  of  his  corduroy  breeches 
dangling  about  his  calves. 

**°Pon  my  life,  colonel,"  said  Mr.  Dub- 
bley, '<  I  never  was  so  glad  to  see  anybody. 
I  was  just  thinking  how  the  devil  I  was  to  get 
through  the  evening.  Your  presence  quite 
survives  me."  The  squire  meant  revives,  but 
his  language  was  sometimes  even  less  clear 
than  his  ideas. 

"  Dubbley,  my  boy,  how  goes  it  ?"  said 
Bagot.  ''Been  working  the  rabbits,  eh? 
You  look  sound,  wind  and  limb." 

*'  Sound  as  a  bell,"  said  Squire  Dubbley, 
<*  and  most  particular  hungry.  Just  you  ^ 
into  the  dining-room,  colonel,  and  wait  while 
I  wash  my  hands.  I  Ul  order  another  plate 
to  be  laid." 

Ba^t  accordingly  entered  the  dining-room. 
He  did  not  fail  to  remark  several  alterations 
in  the  apartment.  Some  French  (very  French) 
prints  nad  been  removed.  The  extremely 
plain  furniture  of  old  Mr.  Dubblev's  time  was 
replaced  by  the  productions  of  a  London 
upholsterer.  Some  books,  too  —  rare  objects 
at  Monkstone — in  very  grand  bindings,  lay 
scattered  about.  Bagot  took  up  one  —  it  was 
an  illustrated  Life  of  Napoleon.  Presently 
the  squire  entered  at  another  door,  bearing 
a  cobwebbed  bottle  in  each  hand,  and  another 
under  his  arm. 

**  I  stick  to  my  old  rule,  "said  the  souire — 
"always  go  to  the  cellar  myself.  Why,  a 
tippling  butler  might  knock  off  the  head  of  a 
bottle,  and  drink  it  up  any  time,  if  he  had 
the  keys,  colonel ;  and  how  should  I  be  the 
wiser?  —unless,"  added  the  squire,  thought- 
fully, *'  unless  I  was  counting  the  bottles  all 
day  long.^' 

**  Your  're  a  sharp  fellow,  Dubbley,"  said 
BsAOt,  who  wanted  to  put  him  in  good-homor. 
"  T  would  be  a  clever  butler  that  could  do 
you." 
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The  squire  chuckled.  '*  Yes,"  said  he, 
**  I  'm  pretty  sharp.  Yes,  yes,  sharp  enough, 
by  Geurge  !  I  get  done  sometimes,  though. 
Ah,  colonel,  I  wish  you  had  been  here  a 
little  while  ago.  Ton  ray  life,  I  never  wished 
so  much  for  anybody.  Do  you  remember 
Sally  Perkins  r* 

*' What  —  the  good-looking  housemivid?" 
said  Bagot.  "  Yes  —  deuced  fine  girl ;  you 
rather  admired  her,  did  n't  you  ?" 

"  I  gave  her  warning/*  said  Mr.  Dubbley, 
**  because,  instead  of  minding  her  work:, 
she  spent  most  of  her  time  going  about  to 
fairs  and  merry-makings ;  and  I  told  her  I 
should  only  give  her  half  the  wages  we  'd 
agreed  upon,  because  she  'd  turned  out  so 
good-for-nothing.  What  do  you  think  she 
said  to  that,  now?" 

<*  Don't  know,"  said  Bagot.  <'  What  did 
she  sav?" 

"Whv,  she  said,"  returned  the  squire, 
**  that  if  I  did  n't  pay  her  double,  she  'd  sum- 
mon me,  and  swear  that  I  had  refused  her  her 
money  out  of  revenge  because  she  would  n't 
let  me  make  love  to  her." 

"  Oh  !"  said  Bagot,  dryly. 

''  And  I  told  her  to  go  to  the  devil ;  but 
she  went  to  a  lawyer  — " 

**  Quite  a  different  course,"  said  Bagot. 

**  And,  by  George,"  said  the  squire,  **  she 
made  him  believe  her  story.  I  'd  have  kicked 
against  it  —  yes,  I  'd  have  gone  to  jail  first 
— -  for  the  jade  used  to  skylark  with  half  the 
parish,  though  she  'd  have  nothing  to  say  to 
me ;  but  I  wanted  to  keep  the  thing  quiet, 
and  I  save  in.  Certain  people,"  said  the 
squire,  laying  his  finger  on  his  nose,  and 
winking  at  Bagot,  **  might  have  heard  of 
it." 

<*  Certain  people?"  said  Bagot,  interroga- 
tively. 

'*  Ah,"  said  the  squire,  **  these  thin^ 
sound  Queer  to  ladies.  I  might  have  felt 
Bshamea  before  somebody  we  know  —  some- 
body you  and  I  know,"  said  the  squire,  look- 
ing idiotically  wise. 

"  Where  did  these  books  come  from?"  in- 
quired Bagot,  pretending  not  to  notice  the 
squire's  drift.  **  You  don't  mean  to  say  you 
over  read  anything  now.  What  mode  you  get 
that  Life  of  Napoleon  ?" 

»»  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Dubbley,  **  great  travel- 
ler, Napoleon  !  Yes,  I  Ve  be^n  to  read.  I 
felt  my  deficience.  I  've  felt  it  a  good  while, 
but  it  has  come  plainer  upon  me  lately.  Last 
time  I  was  in  town  I  gave  a  bookseller  an 
order  to  fill  my  shelves.'*^ 

*<  Who  selected  your  library  ? "  asked  Bagot. 
<<Had  the  gamekeeper  anythins  to  do  with 
it?'» 

<<  I  lefl  it  to  the  bookseller,'*  replied  Dub- 
bley. "  I  gave  him  the  size  of  tne  shelves 
to  an  inch,  and  you  'U  find  'em  quite  full. 
They  're  all  bound  alike,  too." 


<'  Why,  it  must  have  been  rather  ex- 
pensive," said  Bagot,  looking  towards  the 
volumes.     **  All  bound  in  Russia,  eh  ?" 

*' Russia!  No,  d — n  it,  no,"  said  the 
squire,  **  they  were  all  bound  in  London, 
every  one  of  'em ;  and  I  had  to  come  down 
for  'em  handsomely,  as  you  say.  Yoa  see," 
said  the  squire,  as  they  sat  down  to  dinner, 
**  one  must  read  to  have  something  to  say  in 
ladies'  society..  If  'twas  n't  fur  that,  curse 
me  if  T  'd  ever  look  at  a  book." 

**What  are  you  reading  up  for?"  asked 
Baeot  —  '*the  housemaid  or  the  cook?  By 
gad,  I  expect,  Dubbley,  to  see  you  marry  the 
scullery-maid  yet!" 

**  Eh  —  what?"  said  the  squire,  changing 
color  (for  he  had  much  more  confidence  in 
Bogot's  opinion  than  his  own,  even  on  such  a 
point) .  *'  No,  hang  it,  don't  say  that !  Scul- 
ler^-maid !  — no,  by  George !  nor  dairy-maid 
neither,"  he  muttered.  **  No,  no,  I  thought 
you  knew  my  mind  better  than  that." 

"  I  '11  tell  you  what  it  is,  Dubbley,  my 
boy,"  said  the  colonel,  laying  down  his  knife 
and  fork,  and  looking  at  him,  *<  if  you  don't 
mind  what  you  're  at,  some  sharp  woman  or 
other  will  take  you  in  —  some  pretty  servant- 
maid,  whose  sense  of  propriety  is  proof  against 
a  five-pound  note.  I  'd  en^jage  to  make  any 
good-looking  girl  in  the  parish  marry  yon  ho- 
rare  Christmas,  if  she  'd  only  follow  my  in- 
structions." 

*' For  God's  sake  don't  talk  like  that!  — 
the  thin^r  'a  beyond  a  joke !  Come,  colonel, 
you  wouldn't  ne  so  unfriendly?"  said  Mr. 
Dubbley,  pushing  away  his  plate,  and  rub- 
bing his  bald  forehead  nervously  with  his 
napkin,  as  he  thought  of  the  colonel's  un- 
bounded resources,  ful  brought  to  bear  upon 
his  unfortunate  self.' 

Bagot  laughed.  '*  If  you  're  such  a  con- 
founded spoon  that  you  can't  trust  yourself, 
Dubbley,"  said  he,  **  why  don't  you  put  your- 
self out  of  harm's  way?  Why  don't  you 
marry  some  respectable  woman  that  would  do 
you  credit  and  keep  you  out  of  scrapes?" 

**  The  very  thing,"  said  Dubbley  **  the  very 
thing  I  intend.    I 've  been  thinking  of  it  this/ 
long  while.     What  d  'ye  think  now  of  a  cer- 
tain person  —  a  certain  person  not  very  far 
off?  Any  chance  for  me  eh?" 

"  The  very  thing,"  said  the  colonel ; 
**  nothing  oould  be  better.  Handsome,  ac- 
complished, rich  —  what  oould  be  better? 
But  there  go  two  words  to  that  bargain.  You 
know  that,  don't  you?" 

«' What -^ mine  and  hei»»  eb?"  said  th« 
squire,  lookins  wise. 

<*  Mine,  I  nuicy,  k  more  importaat  than 
either,"  said  Bagot  gravely. 

**  Why,  I  know  you  've  great  influence  with 
her,  colonel.  But,  then,  I  always  thought 
you  a  friend  of  mine." 

«^  Well,"  said  the  oolonel^ "  you  're  not  u 
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bad  fellow,  Dubbley ,  I  believe  —  thoagb  yon 
did  refuse  to  lend  me  that  two  hundred  I 
wanted  the  last  time  I  was  down." 

**  Had  n't  got  it,  upon  my  soul  —  could  n't 
have  raised  it  without  a  mortmge,  I  '11  take 
my  solemn  oath,''  said  Mr.  Dubbley,  with 
great  warmth  and  some  confusion ;  for  he  lied, 
and  Bagot  knew  it. 

*<  Pooh,"  said  the  colonel,  *'  I  know,  to  a 
penny,  the  amount  of  the  rents  you  had  then 
lyine  in  Doddington  Ixmk.  But  never  mind ; 
you  TO  right  to  be  sharp.  Every  man  fur 
himself,  and  God  for  us  all !  But  I  've  some- 
thing more  to  say  to  her  ladyship's  marriage 
than  my  mere  relationship  gives  me  a  right 
to  say.  You  know,  if  she  marries  without  my 
consent,  she  forfeits  her  income  and  the 
place." 

**  But  it  won't  do  yon  any  good  to  say  no," 
said  -the  squire. 

**  Won't  it,  indeed  !  If  she  mnnries  without 
my  consent,  part  of  what  she  forfeits  comes 
to  me,"  said  the  colonel.  **  And  you  don't 
think  me  such  a  confounded  fool  as  to  give  all 
this  away  to  a  man  who  looks  so  close  after 
his  own,  and  cares  so  little  about  his  friends, 
as  voo!" 

The  squire  looked  blank.  He  really  did  n't 
know  what  argument  to  set  against  these 
forcible  ones.    Bagot  helped  him  to  one. 

**Now,  on  the  other  hand,  there's  this  tp 
be  said :  If  she  never  marries,  I  shall  be  no 
better  off  than  I  am.  I  may  keep  her  single, 
but  that  will  do  me  ho  good.  We  shall  be 
disobliging  each  other." 

Mr.  Dubbley,  after  a  minute's  intense 
thought,  got  into  this  new  position. 

**  And  therefore,"  Bagot  went  on,  **  if  I 
could  find  a  man  who  would  make  it  worth 
my  while  to  say  yes,  why,  perhaps  yes  would 
be  said." 

**What  do  you  call  worth  your  while?" 
asked  the  squire. 

**  Ah,"  said  Bagot,  "  that  would  be  a  point 
for  future  consideration.  There  are  a  good 
many  preliminaries  to  be  gone  through  before 
we  come  to  that.  For  instance,  I  suppose  her 
ladyship  does  n't  dream  of  you  as  a  suitor  yet. 
W^hat  a'  ye  think,  now  ?  — does  she  ?" 

♦*  Why,  no,"  said  the  squire,  **  no  —  that 
is,  I  can't  say.  I  coil  there  now  and  then. 
I  've  i^ent  a  good  deal  of  game." 

**  You  won't  get  on  very  fast  without  a 
little  help,  I  suspect,"  said  Bagot.  **  If  Lady 
Lee  WHS  a  chambermaid  now  —  but  she  's  a 
devilish  well-bred,  exclusive,  superior  sort  of 
person,  with  deuced  high  notions." 

**  Yes,  by  George !"  said  the  squire.  "  t 
know  that ;  I  'm  as  moute  as  a  muoe  —  I  mean 
08  mute  as  a  mouse  —  in  her  company.  But 
I  should  get  over  that.  However,  give  me  a 
lifl,  and  —and  we  '11  see  about  the  two  hun- 
dred, colonel,"  he  added. 

Bagot  shook  his  head. 


**  Two  hundred  might  have  been  all  very 
well  when  I  asked  you,"  said  he,  **  but  twice 
two  hundred  wouldn't  serve  me  now.  The 
fact  is,  I  'm  infernally  dipped  —  let  in  at  that 
cursed  Spring  meeting." 

The  squire  fidgeted  in  iiis  chair,  and  glanced 
nervously  at  hioi.  Presently  he  rose,  and, 
unlocking  his  writing-desk,  took  out  some 
slips  of  paper  —  promissory  notes  of  Bagot's 
— and  begun  to  enumerate  them. 

**Fin;y  last  December  twelvemonth,"  said 
he  —  **  a  hundred  more  in  April — a  hundred 
and  seventy-five  more,  up  to  last  Christmas  — 
making,  with  interest  —  " 

** Interest,  be  hanged"'  roared  Bagot. 
*'  Pot  up  your  paper !  I  vow  to  Heaven,  you 
look  like  some    infernal  Jew  money-lender 

Ereparing  to  tbreclose.  As  to  the  other  five 
undred,  Dubbley,  I  wouldn't  trouble  you  on 
any  account.  Young  Grackenthorpe  of  Rose- 
mead  will  lend  it  me  in  a  minute.  He 's 
a  trump,  that  fellow,  when  he  can  serve  a 
firiend.^' 

*'  Ah !"  said  the  souire,  packing  up  his 
bills,  much  relieved, ''  i  'm  sure  he  will,  with 
pleasure.  He 's  a  rich  fellow,  Gracken- 
thorpe ;  and  if  he  says  he  has  n't  the  money, 
don't  you  believe  him.  I  heard  him  bragging 
the  other  day  that  he  had  a  loose  thousand  or 
two  to  invest." 

"  Yes,"  said  Bagot,  *'a  regular  trump ;  a 
devilish  creditable  sort  of  fellow,  too,  to  bo 
connected  with.  I  hear  he  's  been  casting 
his  eves  in  a  certain  direction  lately.  Her 
ladyship  might  do  worse  than  take  a  fine  gen- 
tlemanly young  fellow  like  that,  with  good 
expectations." 

Verlmm  sapieniibus  suffidt.  If  Mr.  Dubbley 
had  been  the  wisest  of  men,  a  word  could  not 
have  better  sufficed  him.  He  felt  that  Bagot 
had  a  screw  on  him  and  was  turning  it. 

•<.By  the  by,"  he  stuttered,  "now  I  think 
of  it,  I  wouldn't  advise  you  to  have  any  deal- 
ings with  Grackenthorpe.  No,  no,  colonel, 
don't  go  to  him  for  money ;  they  say  he 's  got 
cursed  stingy  lately  —  no  getting  a  sixpence 
out  of  him,  Why,  'pon  my  soul,  I  'd  rather 
lend  you  the  money  myself,  if  I  possibly 
could,  than  let  you  go  to  the  fellow.  Just 
wait  while  I  look  at  my  bankers  book"  — 
which  he  pretended  to  consult  accordingly. 

**  Good,  by  Jove!"  said  Bagot  to  himself, 
rolling  his  red  eye  after  him,  with  an  inward 
chuckle.  *'  If  he  parts  with  five  hundred  so 
easily,  I  foresee  he  will  be  a  very  pretty  an- 
nuity to  me.  Good,  indeed !  —  Mtter  than  I 
expected." 

And  as  he  rode  homeward  that  night,  slap- 
ping the  pocket  that  contained  Mr.  Dubbley  *8 
check  for  the  five  hundred  (in  exchange  for 
which  another  promissory  note  had  been  added 
to  the  little  roll  of  them  already  in  the  squire'^s 
writing-desk),  he  repeated  to  himself,  **  Bet- 
ter than  I  expected.'^ 
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From  Household  Words. 
SIX  TBABS   AMONG  CANNIBALS. 

I  AH  pbysician  to  a  hospital  in  a  large  sea- 
port town.  My  curiosity  was  aroused  lately 
by  the  face  of  a  man,  which,  as  it  lay  upon 
the  pillow  of  a  hospital  hed,  looked  singularly 
savage.  It  was  marked  by  a  broad  blue  line 
eztendins  from  the  lower  level  of  his  nose  to 
an  inch  below  the  lips,  and  from  the  back  of 
one  whisker  to  the  back  of  the  other. 
Evidently  such  a  tattoo-mark  was  not  one 
with  which  any  white  man  would  have  been 
willingly  disfigured.  On  the  patient^s  re- 
covery I  put  some  questions  to  him,  and 
obtained  the  substance  of  the  following 
account.  For  several  reasons  I  believe  the 
tale  to  be  a  true  one.  It  was  not  volunteered ; 
the  man  appeared  to  be  ashamed  of  his  own 
story, and  required  a  steady  cross-examination 
before  he  would  yield  up  half  of  what  he 
had  to  say.  The  cross-questioning  produced 
no  inconsistent  statements ;  no  published  ac- 
counts contradict  anything  that  he  states ; 
and  he  mentions  many  facts  known  in  this 
country  through  books  which  it  is  not  likely 
thai  he  ever  read. 

David  or  Daniel  Dash,  native  of  the  state 
of  Virginia,  embarked  on  board  a  whaling 
ship,  as  a  comihon  seaman,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen. His  ship  sailed  round  Capellom,  and 
had  been  cruising  about  for  perhaps  nine- 
teen months,  when  she  wns  overtaken  by  a 
storm  near  the  Marquesas;  there  she  was 
driven  ashore  in  spite  of  all  exertions,  and 
soon  went  to  pieces.  The  crew  consisted  of 
thirty  persons.  The  captain  and  twenty-four 
men  took  to  the  boats,  and  he  believes 
escaped.  He  and  four  others  swam  to  land. 
As  soon  as  they  arrived  on  shore  they  were 
surrounded  by  the  natives,  made  prisoners, 
and  carried  a  few  miles  into  the  interior. 
Being  then  placed  in  a  long  hut,  the  prince 
or  chief  came  to  them  and  arranged  them  in 
a  line.  Without  any  delay  the  choice  was 
o&red  to  thepi  —  whether  they  would  be 
tattooed  or  killed.  The  chief  easily  made  his 
meaning  understood  ;  he  produced  first  the 
usual  tattooing  implements,  pointed  to  the 
marks  on  his  own  person,  and  then  to  the 
bodies  of  his  prisoners.  Presenting  next  a 
knife,  he  made  a  feint  of  cutting  off  their 
heads. 

'  After  this  dumb-show,  the  chief  offered  to 
each  man  in  succession,  dagger  or  bowl,  that 
is  to  say,  knife  or  tattooing  apparatus.  Would 
they  be  dead  men  or  savaees  ?  Dash*s  four 
companions,  being  his  seniors,  polled  first  at 
this  election,  and  they  chose  the  knife.  He 
was,  however,  young  to  die,  and  willing  to  do 
anything  to  save  his  life.  He  chose  to  be 
tattooed.  As  soon  as  the  decision  of  the  five 
men  had  been  ascertained,  the  four  who  had 
disdained  to  be  made  comrades  by  the  canni- 


bals were  killed.  They  lost  their  heads. 
Without  the  least  delay  their  bodies  were 
cut  up,  and  preparations  made  for  a  feast. 
The  large  bones  were  cut  out  to  make  fish- 
hooks, spear-heads,  tattoo  instruments  ;  par- 
ticular parts  were  cut  off  to  be  given  as 
ofi^ring9  to  the  gods,  and  the  rest  of  the 
fiesh  was  cooked.  Holes  were  then  dug  in 
the  earth,  and  filled  with  dry  wood,  some 
large  stones  being  placed  here  and  there 
amon^  the  wood,  to  be  heated  when  the  pi4e 
was  fired.  After  ignition,  fresh  wood  was 
heaped  on,  and  the  fire  kept  up  until  the 
ground  had  been  made  thoroughly  hot.  The 
ashes  being  then  raked  out^  the  flesh  was 
put  into  the  holes,  and  covered  with  tlie 
stones  and  embers.  It  was  so  left  for  about 
half  an  hour,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
taken  out,  and  eaten  by  perhaps  two  hundred 
men.  Before  the  feast  was  ready,  the  men 
had  begun  to  drink  an  intoxicating  liquor, 
which  resembled  soap-suds  in  appearance, 
and  soon  took  effect.  This  was  the  Cava 
cup,  of  which  travellers  have  written,  and 
Lord  Byron  has  sung.  Having  no  rum  or 
other  spirits,  and  not  understanding  th^  way 
to  prepare  any  ordinary  fermented  liquors, 
the  islanders  had  been  led  to  the  discovery  of 
a  strange  substitute.  They  procure  a  root 
called  Cava  root  (which  appears,  by  the  by, 
to  be  very  rich  in  starch);  tliey  cut  it  up,  and 
chew  it  thoroughly ;  they  then  wash  it  in 
water,  strain  it  through  tappa  cloth  ;  and, 
throwing  the  fibrous  part  away,  retain  the 
washings.  These  are  allowed  to  stand  for  a 
short  time,  during  which  they  ferment,  and 
acquire  intoxicating  power.  This  drink  ap- 
pears to  act  as  slow  poison ;  for  indulgence  in 
it  reduces  men  often  to  a  miserable  state  of 
nervousness  and  blindness. 

These  natives  seem  from  Daniers  account 
to  be  epicures  in  cannibalism  ;  and  it  is  rather 
agreeable  to  white  men  to  know  that  they  do 
not  think  so  much  of  white  men  as  they  do  of 
black.  Black  men's  fiesh  is  greatly  preferred 
to  pork,  and  their  fondness  for  it  is  so  decided 
that  no  man  of  that  color  would  ever  have 
a  choice  given  him  for  his  life.  The  whites 
on  the  contrary  usually  meet  with  the  same 
treatment  that  Dash  and  his  companions  had 
experienced.  The  feast  being  over,  tattooing 
operations  were  commenced  upon  him.  The 
instruments  employed  were  pieces  of  bone 
filed  into  the  shape  of  very  fine  saws ;  they 
were  about  three  inches  long  and  varied  from 
a  pen-knife*8  to  two  fingers'  breadth ;  these 
were  set  in  cane  handles,  and  when  used 
were  placed  upon  the  skin  and  struck  by  a 
sort  01  wooden  mallet  till  blood  spirted  out. 
Burnt  human  bones  were  then  rubbed  in 
over  the  wounds.  The  process  was  exceedingly . 
painful,  so  much  so  that  only  small  portions 
of  the  skin  were  painted  at  a  sitting.  Three 
months  elapsed  Defore  the  whole   tattooing 
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was  compete.  Dash  was  marked  on  the  face, 
on  the  breast,  on  the  back,  and  from  the  toe 
Dails  to  the  ankles.  All  the  natives  of  this 
island  and  the  neighboring  ones  are  tattooed. 
The  process  seems  to  be  compulsory,  like  some 
of  the  initiations  practised  '  by  the  North 
American  Indians.  It  has  to  be  undergone 
alike  by  men  and  women.  The  priests  or 
doctors, called*'  Yahanna,"  are  the  operators, 
The  usual  age  for  the  operation  is  eighteen. 
The  father  hands  over  his  children  to  the 
d^rator  as  they  reach  that  age,  with  a  certain 
sum,  either  of  goods,  money,  or  land.  In  case 
of  his  death  before  the  children  are  suffi- 
ciently mature  he  leaves  some  of  his  land  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  men  are  usually 
tattooed  in  patterns,  women  more  plainly. 
In  women  the  lips  are  marked  by  smaU  spots, 
the  ears  are  bored,  and  round  the  hole,  mint 
blue  concentric  lines  are  drawn.  The  hands 
are  marked  as  far  as  the  wrists,  looking  as  if 
they  were  gloved.  The  feet  are  marked  in  a 
similar  way  as  far  as  the  ankle,  and  there 
extend  stripes  from  the  upper  maigin  of  this 
tattooed  shoe  to  the  knee  joint. 

When  the  process  of  tattooing  had  been 
properly  completed.  Dash  was  adopted  by 
the  chief  into  the  tribe.  This  man  '*  changed 
places  with  him,"  '*  gave  uphisseat  to  him," 
and  '*  they  exchanged  names  ;"  Dash  became 
Coonooai  (Coonooy)  or  *'  the  great  chief," 
and  the  chief  David  or  Daniel  Dash.  The 
chief  could  pronounce  Daniel  better  than 
David,  and  so  adopted  that  one  of  the  two 
nances  which  the  sailor  claims  a  right  to  use 
at  option.  The  chief  also  gave  him  his 
daughter  to  wife,  a  well-buut,  handsome 
woman  of  nineteen  years  of  age.  lie  '*  had 
to  marry"  also  four-and- twenty  others,  who 
expected  to  be  treated  as  his  lawful  spouses, 
but  who  were  in  some  degree  inferior  to  the 
princess. 

The  brothers  and  friends  of  these  wives 
aoon  built  for  their  new  associate  a  hut  of 
bamboo,  in  which  the  entire  family  resided. 
A  small  compartment  was  made  for  the 
princess  and  her  spouse  —  a  sort  of  state- 
room —  to  mark  their  superiority.  He  was 
in  every  way  treated  as  a  chief;  the  brothers 
of  his  wife  prepared  bis  victuals  ;  a  pig  was 
killed  every  second  day  for  the  use  of  his 
household,  and  they  had  as  many  boiled  pota- 
toes as  they  could  eat.  He  had  four  children 
only  during  the  time  he  remained  on  the 
island,  three  of  whom  died  in  their  infancy. 
He  was  about  ten  months  before  he  oould 
speak  the  language  perfectly,  but  he  ooold 
make  himself  understood  much  earlier. 

The  women,  he  says,  have,  on  the  whole, 
few  children.  They  suffer  scarcely  anything 
at  a  confinement ;  and  do  not  usually  nurse 
their  children  very  long  ;  they  feed  them  with 
cocoa-nut,  bread-nruit,  and  raw  fish,  all  these 
being  finely  chewed  before  they  are  given  to 


the  infant.  None  of  the  people  like  cooked 
fish  ;  they  all  prefer  it  raw.  Few  die  in  in- 
fiuicy ;  the  ereat  majority  of  children  born 
are  reared.  They  seem  almost  to  have  an  in- 
stinct for  the  water.  As  soon  as  they  can 
walk  to  the  edge  of  the  stream  they  walk  inta 
it,  and  they  can  swim  as  soon  as  or  even 
before  they  have  learnt  to  run.  I  may  ob- 
serve that  all  children  appear  to  have  a  par- 
ticular fondness  for  the  water ;  but  those  only 
can^  indulge  it  who  go  constantly  either  quite 
naked,  or  in  clothes  not  liable  to  be  injured, 
who  at  the  same  time  have  nccess  to  water 
mild  and  genial  as  our  sammer  air. 

The  natives  of  the  Marquesas  keep  up  their 
swimming  powers  throughout  thoir  lives,  and 
attain  extraordinary  faculties.  They  have  no 
fear  of  sharks  ;  when  one  appears  in  the  bay 
the  natives  singly  or  in  numbers  '*  so  out  to 
attack  it"  in  its  own  element  with  their 
knives  They  have  canoes,  which  they  manage 
cleverly,  and  use  in  trading  excursions  to 
other  islands,  or  in  fishing. 

The  color  of  the  islanders  is  similar  to 
that  of  many  a  tawny  Spaniard  —  a  light 
mahogany.  The  men  and  women  are  (7  a 
medium  height,  well  made,  and  often  very 
good-looking.  Their  dress  consists  of  a  piece 
of  tappa  cloth  round  the  loins,  concerning 
which  they  are  as  careful  and  proud  as  we 
are  in  reference  to  the  quality  and  fashion  of 
our  more  numerous  and  costly  garments. 
This  tappa  cloth  is  made  by  beutmz  a  part  of 
the  bark  of  the  bread-fruit  tree  with  a  sort  of 
wooden  mall,  which  breaks  up  its  fibres  so 
that  they  may  be  stretched  out,  like  the  lace 
bark  of  the  West  Indies.  This  is  carefully 
washed  and  bleached  until  it  becomes  as 
white  and  as  fine  as  linen.     It  is  never  woven. 

In  disposition  the  islanders  are,  by  DaniePs 
account,  true  savages.  They  are  constantly 
at  war  with  neigblK)ring  tribes.  The  oeuntry 
is  full  of  mountains  and  woods,  the  former 
being  very  steep  and  difficult,  the  latter  dense 
and  extensive.  The  valleys  and  bays  are  the 
parts  in  and  about  which  the  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  clustered.  A  distance  of  four  miles  is 
frequently  all  the  interspace  between  the 
lands  belonging  to  two  hostile  tribes.  The 
men  are  constantly  at  war,  and  have  the  Dyak 
fondness  for  heads.  Scarcely  a  moonlight 
night  elapses  but  one  man  or  other  goes  on  a 
head-hunting  excursion.  They  often  go  alone, 
but  usually  hunt  in  twos  or  threes.  They 
start  before  night-fall,  so  as  to  arrive  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  intended  victhn  shortly 
afl^  dark ;  they  then  either  lie  in  ambusE 
for  a  I'lne  man,  or  go  to  a  hut,  disguising  theif 
voices,  ask  for  shelter,  or  a  light  for  their 
pipes.  When  the  door  is  op«ned,  they  rush 
m  ;  and  if  they  can  succeed  in  overpowering 
the  inmates,  they  kill  them,  cut  off  their 
heads  and  return.  The  bodies  are  too  heavy 
to  be  dragged   over   the  mountains.     The 
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trophy  or  trophies  being  thus  secured,  are 
cut  into  as  many  parts  as  possible,  and  given 
to  the  numerous  gods  to  propitiate  them  and 
to  procure  from  them  good  luck.  These  gods 
are  usually  uncouth  figures^  but  by  oversight 
I  omitted  to  examine  Daniel  on  tnis  subject. 
He  spoke  contemptuously  of  the  people  for 
believing  just  what  their  doctor  priests  told 
them  —  said  that  they  told  them  all  sorts  of 
things  — but  did  not,  of  his  own  will,  particu- 
larize any. 

As  his  account  of  the  Taboo  agreed  com- 
pletely with  that  made  familiar  by  many 
writers,  not  forgetting  Herman  Melville,  I 
did  not  ask  many  q^uestions  about  it.  In 
these  midnight  expeditions  the  knife  is  used ; 
in  larger  battles,  however,  the  musket  super- 
sedes all  other  arms.  Great  battles  are  very 
numerous ;  a  fortnight  never  elapses  without 
one.  My  informant  said,  **  He  could  not 
rightly  tell  what  they  fought  for —  he  did  not 
think  they  knew  themselves  —  they  could  not 
be  at  peace."  In  these  fights,  between  two 
and  three  hundred  will  ^gage  on  either  side ; 
the  scene  of  the  battle  is  usually  laid  in  the 
woods,  and  the  combatants  dodge  to  and  fro 
among  the  trees.  None  like  to  expose  them- 
selves fully ;  the  whiz  of  a  bullet  immediately 
frightens  them,  and  causes  them  to  drop  upon 
the  ground.  In  consequence  of  all  this 
caution,  the  contests  are  often  prolonged  over 
from  one  to  three  days,  and  it  rarely  nappens 
that  more  than  four  or  five  are  killed  on  either 
side.  They  sometimes,  but  seldom,  come  to 
close  quarters,  when  they  fight  with  their 
muskets  clubbed.  As  soon  as  a  &w  men  are 
killed,  the  losing  side  withdraws,  the  victims 
are  then  conveyed  to  their  village  by  the  con- 
querors, the  **  fancy  "  parts  of  their  bodies 
are  devoted  to  the  gods,  the  rest  is  cooked 
and  eaten  by  the  men.  The  warriors  do  not 
appear  to  have  much  sense  of  honor  ;  for  the 
strong  tribes  constantly  make  war  upon  the 
weak,  and  two  or  three  tribes  now  and  then 
suspend  their  own  quarrels  to  make  more 
efiective  war  upon  a  fourth.  In  consequence 
of  this  spirit  many  tribes  are  now  almost 
exterminated  and  do  not  include  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  men.  All  the  people  speak 
one  language,  so  that  an  union  might  be  easily 
effected  if  the  temper  of  the  people  changed. 

As  thev  are  savage  in  their  war  with 
hostile  trioes,  so  they  are  rude  and  brutal  in 
their  peace  among  themselves.  From  some 
cause  or  another  Daniel  was  constantly 
attacked  by  the  women  of  the  tribe,  who,  half 
in  savage  fun  and  half  in  earnest,  used  to 
seiie  him  bv  the  beard  and  hair  and  shake 
)iim ;  this  they  could  often  do  without  fear 
of  bis  wrath,  as  more  than  two  or  three  would 
set  on  him  at  once.  He  considered  that  the 
attention  was  paid  chiefly  in  fun,  but  he  had 
often  to  thrash  the  ladies  vigorously  before 
they  would  set  him  free.    The  men  are  not 


commonly  savage  amongst  themselves,  as  man 
to  man  —  rather  as  man  to  woman.  He  had 
seen  men  thrashing  women  with  the  butt  end 
of  a  musket,  and  had  known  limbs  to  be 
broken  in  this  way.  In  such  cases  it  would 
be  of  no  use  for  the  wife  to  go  home  to  her 
father ;  he  would  only  thrash  her  again  and 
send  her  back.  It  is  not  often  that  actual 
murder  takes  place  ;  when  it  does,  atonement 
is  made  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased  by 
presents,  or  the  murderer  is  driven  out  into« 
another  tribe. 

The  islanders  have  enough  re^rd  for  their 
friends  to  show  the  delicate  abstinence  of  not 
eating  them  —  whether  killed  in  battle  or  by 
chance.  They  never  inter  their  dead,  but 
take  them  out  to  a  distance  in  the  woods, 
where  a  rude  cane  hut  is  built  to  protect  each 
corpse  from  the  sun  and  rain  ;  a  sort  of 
trough  is  made  for  the  dead  man^s  bed,  in 
whicn  his  body  is  left.  Two  days  afterwai*ds 
a  hog  is  killed,  cooked,  and  deposited  by  the 
bedside.  This  is  done  under  the  impression 
that  the  dead  require  food  like  the  living, 
and  the  supply  is  continued  long  after  the 
fiesh  has  crumbled  into  dust ;  in  fact,  until 
the  family  of  the  defunct  has  itself  become 
extinct.  It  forms  one  of  the  chief  occupa- 
tions of  the  life  of  the  living  to  convey  food  to 
the  dead.  Unlike  some  other  savage  nations, 
they  keep  the  old  people  during  the  helpless- 
ness of  age  with  assiduous  care  ;  the  younger 
members  of  the  family,  or  of  the  tribe,  supply 
them  reeularly  with  provisions. 

The  Climate  is  warm,  genial,  and  healthy ; 
sickness  is  rare  ;  nevertheless,  from  the  causes 
before  mentioned,  the  population  is  on  the 
decrease.  Daniel  was  not  aware  that  any 
European  diseases  had  been  introduced,  nor 
were  the  people  habitually  given  to  intoxi- 
cation. 

There  are  numerous  feasts  held  in  the 
course  of  the  year  —  usually  one  every  two 
months.  The  occasipn  of  such  a  feast  is 
most  commonly  the  reception  of  some  recently 
tattooed  individuals,  male  or  female,  among 
the  adult  members  of  a  tribe.  The  chief  en- 
tertainment then  is  dancing.  When  all  is 
prepared,  the  men  of  the  trioe  arrange  them- 
selves on  one  side  of  an  open  space  —  the 
women  in  a  line  opposite  and  parallel  to  them 
— between  these  opposed  sides  there  are  placed 
four  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  time  bj 
beating  drums.  The  drums  are  made  by 
scooping  the  interior  from  a  j^iece  of  wood  ana 
stretching  a  shark  skin  over  it,  which  is  tight* 
ened  by  cords  made  of  cocoa-nut  fibre.  Th9 
musicians  produce  on  them  only  discoirdani 
notes — but  the  rest  of  the  people  somewhat 
improve  the  e£Ebct  by  clapping  their  hand^ 
and  singing. 

Near  the  musicians  the  recently  tattooed 
youths  are  placed  *'  yellowed  off,"  saidDanieU 
'*  with  currj  and  cocoa  nut,  till  they  shiao 
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like  burnished  mahogany."  They  take  no 
active  part  in  the  proceedings.  The  dancers 
are  women,  who  are  chosen  for  their  ffood 
looks  from  amongst  the  wives  and  maiaens 
indiscriminately;  they  are  usually  six  in 
number,  and  are  dressed  very  handsomely; 
their  head-dress  consists  of  tortoiseshell,  pearl, 
and  feathers ;  their  other  clothing  is  a  long 
robe  of  tappa  cloth,  open  in  front,  and  reach- 
ing to  the  ankles  like  a  dressing  gown.  It  is* 
ornamented  as  far  down  as  the  hips,  with 
bright  feathers,  hair,  &o.  The  fingers  of  the 
women  when  they  dance  are  ornamented  with 
lone  feathers,  which  are  fastened  to  them  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  to  the  hands  some- 
what the  appearance  of  wings.  The  motions 
are  not  by  any  means  vivacious  ;  the  women 
move  their  hands,  pretending  to  be  birds ;  they 
wriggle  their  bodies  about  also  in  imitation 
of  eels,  and  approach  eacli  other  gradually 
in  this  way  on  one  heel.  Successive  sets  of 
dancers  thus  present  themselves,  and  the 
feast  is  kept  up  usually  for  three  days ;  pork 
and  potatoes  being  eaten,  and  cava  drunk; 
the  singing  of  native  songs  is  often  added  to 
increase  and  vary  the  enjoyment. 

All  the  natives  of  the  Marouesas  have 
numerous  names.  Daniel  himself  had  thirty, 
which  belonged,  in  fact,  to  a  graver  class  of 
nicknames.  His  most  common  title  (I  wtiIq 
it  from  the  sound),  was  Touanahheematehoei, 
or  (Tou-an-a-e-ma-te-o-ey),  which  meant  **  the 
great  chief.'' 

There  was  no  lack  of  food.  The  people 
cultivated  the  (sweet)  potato  with  success, 
and  had  plenty  of  yams  and  bread-fruit. 
They  caught  numbers  of  fish,  and  kept  a 
great  many  swine. 

The  savages  were  very  fond  of  talking. 
When  he  knew  their  language,  a  number  of 
them  would  come^to  Daniel,  set  him  in  the 
midst,  and  call  upon  him  to  tell  them  stories, 
to  which  they  would  sit  and  listen  quietly  for 
hours.  **  They  wanted  to  know  all  about 
America,  and  white  people ;  whether  he  had 
a  wife  at  home,  and  tne  like."  On  one  occa- 
sion they  asked  whether  he  would  take  them 
with  him  to  America.  **  Yes,"  he  said,  •*  but 
you  would  cry  if  I  did."  "  Ah,  ves,"  they 
answered,  *'  that  is  true ;  we  should  cry  after 
our  fathers  and  mothers  —  we  should  cry  to 
oome  back  to  our  lands.  The  whites,"  they 
said,  **  must  surely  think  very  little  of  their 
fiithen  and  mothers ;  or  must  leave  them 
when  they  are  very  young,  or  they  never 
could  go  sailing  all  over  the  world  as  they  do. 
If  we  attempt^  it,  we  should  be  always  cry- 
ins;  either  arfcer  our  parents  or  our  children." 

Such  conversations  made  the  young  white 
ehief  a  great  favorite  with  his  tribe,  and  he 
obtained  such  influence  among  them,  that  he 
believes  he  could  have  prevented  them  from 
again  attacking  other  whites.  He  never  went 
to  war  with  them,  however ; "  he  had  too  much 


respect  for  his  own  safeb^;  he  never  knew 
what  might  happen."  His  wives  **  tbongfat 
a  very  great  deal  about  him,  and  if  thej 
fancied  he  bad  ever  thought  of  going  out  to 
fight,  they  would  have  set  on  him,  and  bound 
bim  fast  in  his  own  house."  He  always  told 
them,  that  if  he  went  away,  he  would  come 
back  again ;  and  he  believes,  therefore,  thai 
they  are  still  expecting  him.  He  lived  very 
happily  with  his  house-full  of  w^ives,  dividin|r 
his  attentions  very  equally  among  them,  and 
allowing  due  rank  to  '*  the  princess."  He 
wan  weU  treated  by  the  men. 

The  natives  do  a  little  trading  among  them- 
selves; the  articles  of  barter  being  chiefly 
pigs  and  tappa  cloth,  fish-hooks,  muskets, 
powder,  and  tniugs  of  that  kind.  Their  sur- 
gical skill  is  small;  but  they  have  good  con- 
stitutions upon  which  to  practise,  and  seem 
to  have  learned  certain  good  principles.  The 
chief  demand  fur  the  doctor's  art  is  in  tlie 
cure  of  musket-wounds,  in  which  the  treat- 
ment is  to  keep  the  track  of  the  ball  as  dean 
as  possible. 

The  tribe  with  which  Daniel  herded  was, 
if  I  recollect  rightly,  named  the  Cauachas, 
and  his  residence  was  on  the  island  called 
by  the  natives  Motani.  He  gave  me,  however, 
the  names  of  the  surrounding  islands  at  the 
same  time,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I 
have  retained  the  proper  one ;  but  it  was 
either  Mat  or  Magdalena.  The  others  are 
Magdalena,  Fatuiva,  Toowata,  Domeniqoe, 
Rahuga,  and  Nukuhiva. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  possibility 
of  civilizing  his  old  friends,  he  said  that  the 
French  had  establ'ished  a  settlement  on  Ra- 
huga (I  think),  where  they  had  remained 
during  five  years.  They  built  a  small  fort, 
European  houses,  and  churches ;  but  finding 
the  place  too  expensive,  or  for  some  other 
reason,  they  then  abandoned  it.  During  the 
night  afler  their  departure,  all  the  natives 
who  had  been  friendly  with  the  French  were 
either  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  and  on  the 
next  day  all  the  houses  and  other  edifices 
that  could  be  destroyed  were  pulled  to  pieces, 
and  the  prisoners  were  landed  on  another 
island  ;  so  the  place  became  again  as  wild  as 
it  was  before  the  French  had  it  in  charge. 
There  are  some  French  still  in  Rhuiva,  and 
some  French  missionaries  in  Ruapo. 

Having  in  my  remembrance  Herman  Mel- 
ville's story  of  adventures  in  the  Marquesas, 
I  asked  my  patient  about  Typee  or  HapjAr. 
He  informed  me  that  there  was  a  Typee  Bay 
in  Nukiva  (Nukuhiva),  where  the  people 
were  very  savage,  and  that  he  had  heard  of 
Happa  in  Domenique.  He  had  heard  also  of 
Hanapa  Bay,  where  a  white  man  named 
Brown  had  been  killed  who  had  lefi  his  vessel 
there. 

Afler  Daniel  hnd  been  on  the  island  about 
six  years,  he  and  another  white  from  another 
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island  begnn,  with  the  Assistance  of  the 
natives,  to  build  a  schooner,  with  which  they 
hoped  to  trade  with  California,  and  the  west 
ooast  of  America.  When  they  hnd  been  at 
work  for  about  six  months,  Daniel,  attacked 
with  dysentery,  became  very  low  and  weak. 
At  titat  time  an  American  ship  passed  the 
island,  and  a  boat  came  ashore  (the  men  being 
well  armed)  in  search  of  wood  and  water. 
Daniel  went  on  board  the  ship,  telling  the 
natives  that  he  should  return.  Had  they 
thought  him  anxious  to  escape  from  them 
they  would,  no  doubt,  have  kept  him  prisoner 
until  the  ship  was  gone.  He  went  on  board, 
the  captain  promised  fair  to  him,  and  so  he 
left  the  island ;  not,  he  says,  without  some 
regret.  It  is  now  nineteen  months  since  he 
escaped. 

The  man  is  a  well-looking  fellow  (barring 
the  marks  upon  his  face),  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
worthy  of  remark,  that  he  has  a  peculiarly 
soft  voice;  which,  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
must  have  been  formed  or  improved  by  his 
long  residence  amongst  a  people  whose  lan- 
guage is  without  harsh  sounds  or  gutturals. 


VhHn  Punch. 

Tus  Palmebstonxan  Catechisms.  —  Lord  Pal- 
meraton  having  announced  that  it  would,  in  his 
opinion,  be  a  most  desirable  thing  that  all  can- 
didates for  Diplomatic  Offices  should  be  duly 
educated  for  their  work,  and  should,  from  time 
to  time,  undergo  Examinations,  in  order  to  prove 
that  they  are  properly  qualified,  Mr,  Punch  and 
his  lordship  have  framed  a  series  of  questions, 
with  which  Lord  Clarendon,  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, has  instructed  our  representatives  to  pro- 
vide themselves,  and  to  which  they  are  to  be  pre- 
pared to  reply.  The  following  are  addressed  to 
the  young  gentlemen  who  call  themselves  JJt- 
taehii :  — 

1.  Can  you  understand  French  when  it  is 
spoken  to  you  ? 

2.  Do  you  ordinarily  comprehend  an  epigram, 
or,  if  not,  can  you  look  as  if  you  did  ? 

8.  Have  you  made  yourself  master  of  the  great 
doctrines  of  Cookery,  of  the  lives  of  its  professors 
and  martyrs,  and  of  the  principal  points  in  cu- 
linary polemics  ? 

4.  Can  you  copy  a  despatch,  without  its  con- 
tents leaving  the  slightest  impression  on  your 
mind  ? 

5.  Give  specimens  of  the  properly  contemptu- 
ous tone  in  which  an  Atiachi  speaks  of  his  Am- 
bassador behind  the  back  of  the  latter. 

6.  Give  imitations  of  the  Ambassadress,  or  of 
any  other  member  of  tlie  Ambaasador's  establish- 
ment 

7.  By  what  excuses  do  you  chiefly  evade  duty 
when  you  want  to  ride,  pay  a  visit,  or  go  to  the 
Opera,  instead  of  completmg  the  papers  entrusted 
to  you,  and  how  do  you  establish  a  good  under- 
standir\g  with  the  physician  to  the  Embassy  ? 

8.  Suppose,  by  some  unhappy  accident,  you 
were  made  Chargi  d'affaires  in  the  absence  of 
your  chief,  and  naturally  wished  to  show  your 


xeal  and  talent,  in  what  way  would  you  try  to 
get  up  a  misunderstanding  ? 

9.  Write  a  despatch  acluiowledging  the  receipt 
of  documents. 

10.  Now,  revise  that  despatch,  and  correct  the 
grammar  and  the  spelling. 

11.  Revise  it  again,  and  try  and  make  it  say 
what  you  mean. 

12.  Copy  it,  without  leaving  out  the  principal 
word. 

13.  State  your  chief  reasons  for  hating  the 
Secretary. 

14.  State  whether,  in  society,  you  assume  the 
extreme  butterfly,  or  the  profound  diplomat,  and 
whether  you  talk  entr'acte  or  protocoL  Give 
specimens  of  each  style. 

15.  State,  upon  oath,  whether  you  ever  re- 
ported yourself  to  have  rather  mystified  Princess 
L .  If  not,  what  do  you  think  of  the  diplo- 
matic chances  of  the  Honorable  Carnaby  Spoon- 
bill, who,  at  22,  boasted  to  that  eSieot  in  Carlton 
Gardens? 

16.  What,  do  you  suppose,  is  the  use  of  you  ? 


From  the  Ladies'  Compaaiou. 
TO   ONE  AFAR. 

BT  GBUIOK  OltXKMWOOD. 

0  STBONQ  and  pure  of  soul !  —  0  earnest-hearted  ! 
Like  stranger  pilgrims  at  some  wayside  shrine 

Have  we  two  met,  and  mingled  faith,  and  parted. 
Thy  pathway  leading  far  away  from  mine. 

The  soul  of  ancient  song  is  round  thee  swelling. 
To  triumph-marches  leading  on  the  houi*s  ; 

Thy  life  hath  Tempe  shades,  wliere  gods  are 
dwelling. 
Where  founts  Castalian  play  among  the  flowers. 

But  faintly  may  the  voices  of  the  ages 

Come  to  my  yearning  but  imperfect  sense  — 

The  strength  of  heroes  and  the  lore  of  sages. 
The  fire  of  song,  the  storm  of  eloquence. 

Thy  thoughts,  their  grand  vibrations  far  out- 
flinging 
Like  church-tower  bells  ring  out  the  morning 
chime. 
While  flow  my  numbers  like  the  gleeful  singing 
Of  peasant  maidens  at  the  vintage  time. 

Grandeur  and  power  are  shrined  within  thy 
spirit ; 
It  moves  in  deeps  and  joys,  in  sterm  and 
night  — 
While  mine,  of  simpler  mould,  may  but  inherit 
The  love  of  all  things  beautifUl  and  bright. 

Truth's  earnest  seeker,  thou  —  I  Fancy's  rover  : 
Thy  life  is  like  a  river  deep  and  wide : 

1  but  the  light-winged  wild  bird  passing  over, 

One  moment  mirrored  in  the  rushing  tide. 

Thus  were  we  parted  —  thou  still  onward  hast- 
ing. 

Pouring  the  great  flood  of  that  life  along  ; 
While  I  on  sunny  slopes  am  careless  wasting 

The  little  summer  of  my  time  of  song. 
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THB  sculptor's  CAREER. 
III.  — ^RUINED  FOR  AN  ARTIST. 

Flaxman  had  been  married  bat  a  few  weeks, 
when  one  day  he  returned  home  to  his  young 
vrife,  full  of  sadness  at  heart.  There  was  a 
oloud  on  his  brow,  so  unusual,  that  she  at 
once  proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  cause. 
Flaxman  sat  down  beside  her,  took  her  hand, 
and  said,  with  a  smile  — 

'*  Ann,  I  am  ruined  for  an  artist !  " 

<*  How  so,  John  ?  How  has  it  happened, 
and  who  has  done  itT' 

"  It  happened,'*  he  replied,  •*  in  the  church, 
and  Ann  Denham  has  done  it !  I  met  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  just  now,  and  he  told  me, 
point-blank,  that  marriage  had  ruined  me  in 
my  profession.'* 

**  i^onsense,  John ;  it  is  only  one  of  Sir 
Joshua's  theories.  He  is  a  bachelor  himself, 
and  cannot  understand  nor  judge  of  the  quiet 
satisfaction  and  happiness  of  married  life." 

**  Oh  !  be  firmly  believes  it,  I  can  assure 
you.  Sir  Joshua  thinks  no  man  can  be  a 
great  artist,  unless  he  visits  Rome,  and  edu- 
cates his  taste  by  a  contemplation  of  the 
great  models  of  antiquity.  He  is  constantly 
telling  the  students  at  the  Academy  that  if 
they  would  excel,  they  must  bring  the  whole 
powers  of  their  mind  to  bear  upon  their  art, 
from  the  moment  they  rise  uatil  they  go  to 
bed." 

"  What !  and  leave  no  room,  no  comer,  for 
the  affections?  Don't  believe  him,  John; 
don't  be  cast  down.  You  are  a  true  artist, 
and  you  will  be  a  great  one." 

**  But  he  says  no  man  can  be  a  great  artist 
unless  he  studies  the  grand  style  of  art  in 
the  magnificent  works  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
Rafaele,  in  the  Vatican.  Now,  7,"  drawing 
up  his  small  figure  to  its  full  height  —  **2 
would  be  a  great  artist." 

*'  And  you  shall  be !  You,  too,  if  that  be 
necessary,  shall  study  at  Rome,  in  the  Vat- 
ican. 1  will  never  have  it  said  that  Ann 
Denham  ruined  you  for  an  artist." 

"But  how?"  asked  Flaxman  —  "  how  to 
get  to  Rome?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  how.  "Work  and  econo- 
mize. If  you  will  leave  the  latter  to  me,  we 
shall  soon  be  able  to  spare  the  means  for  a 
visit  to  Rome  —  and  together,  mind  f  Ann 
Denham  must  go  and  look  afler  her  ruined 
artist." 

And  she 'shook  her  curls,  and  gave  one  of 
her  bright,  hearty  laughs. 

''Ann,"  said  he  — and  Flaxman .  took  bis 
wife's  hand  in  his  —  **what  Reycolds  has 
said  to-day,  and  what  yon  have  said  now, 
bave  determined  me.  I  will  go  to  Rome,  and 
show  the  president  that  wedlock  is  for  a  man's 
good  rather  than  his  harm,  and  you  shall 
accompany  me." 

iShe  was  a  noble,  true-hearted  woman  this 


wife  of  Flaxman 's.  The  Artist  was,  in  the 
course  of  his  life,  fortunate  beyond  most  men 
in  the  friendships  which  he  formed  with 
estimable  women ;  but  his  wife  stood  higher 
than  them  all  in  his  estimation  ;  for  she  wae 
friend,  fellow-student,  companion,  comforter, 
and  wife,  all  in  one.  Like  him,  Ann  Flaxman 
had  a  fine  taste  for  art ;  she  also  knew  some- 
thing of  Greek,  and  was  well  skilled  in 
French  and  Italian.  Withal,  she  was  a 
frugal,  well-managing  wife ;  and  could  keep 
her  own  kitchen  and  parlor  as  tidv  as  she  did 
her  husband's  studio.  She  could  knit  and 
mend  as  well  as  draw,  and  cook  a  Yorkshire 
pudding  as  deftly  as  she  could  read  a  passage 
from  Racine  or  Anastusio.  Her  household 
was  a  model  of  neatness  and  taste,  and  there 
always  seemed  to  reign  within  it  a  devout 
quiet  and  perfect  tranquillity. 

Patiently  and  happily  this  loving  oouple 
plodded  on  during  five  years  in  that  humble 
little  home  in  Wardour  Street ;  always  with 
the  long  journey  to  Rome  before  them.  It 
was  never  lost  sight  of  for  a  moment,  and  not 
a  penny  was  uselessly  spent  that  could  be 
saved  towards  the  expenses  of  the  visiC 
They  said  no  word  to  any  one  about  their 
project ;  solicited  no  aid  from  the  Academy ; 
but  trusted  only  to  their  own  patient  labor 
and  love  to  pursue  and  achieve  their  object. 
During  this  time,  Flaxman  exhibited  but  few 
works.  He  could  not  afford  marble  to  experi- 
ment on  original  works;  but  he  obtained 
occasional  commissions  for  monuments,  bj 
the  profits  of  which  he  tnaintuined  himself. 
One  of  his  first  works  of  this  kind  was  the 
monument  in  memory  of  Collins  the  poet, 
now  placed  in  Chichester  CathednU.  His 
monument  to  Mrs.  Morley,  for  Gloucester 
Cathedral,  was  greatly  admired,  and  tended 
to  increase  his  reputation  and  extend  his  busi> 
ness.  He  also  continued  to  supply  the  Messrs. 
Wedgwood,  of  Etruria,  with  designs  for 
pottery- ware,  many  of  which  have  since  been 
revived,  and  a  considerable  number*  of  them 
were  exhibited  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in 
1851.  About  this  time,  Flaxman  executed 
for  the  same  gentleman  a  set  of  designs  of 
chessmen,  of  exquisite  beauty,  which  are 
worthy  of  being  more  extensively  known. 

Five  years  passed,  and  Flaxman  set  out, 
in  company  of  his  wife,  for  the  Eternal  City. 
Like  all  other  artists  who  visit  Rome,  he  was 
astonished  by  the  splendor  of  the  Vaticao 
and  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  the  surpassing 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  works  which  thcT 
contained.  He  could  not  fail  greatly  to  pio& 
by  his  visit.  He  applied  himself  eagerly  to 
study,  laboring  meanwhile,  like  most  other 
poor  artists  who  visit  Rome,  to  maintain  him- 
self by  his  daily  labor.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  he  composed  his  beautiful  designs  illus- 
trative of  Homer,  iSSschylus,  and  Dante,  for 
English  purchasers ;  and  we  rejoice  to  see  that 
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the  illastrations  of  Homer  have  recently  been 
accessible  to  all  classes  of  purchasers.*  He 
was,  doubtless,  ^atlj  aided  in  the  comj^osi- 
tion  of  these  designs  by  the  numerous  antique 
bas-reliefs  on  Greek  and  Etruscan  vases  and 
sarcophagi,  which  he  had  now  an  opportunity 
of  studying.  But  though  he  thus  satiated 
his  fancy  with  the  spirit  of  the  days  of  old, 
he  threw  his  own  inventive  genius  into  his 
works.  He  created,  and  did  not  copy.  The 
one  was  to  him  far  easier  and  infinitely  more 
delightful  than  the  other. 

What  docs  the  reader  think  were  Flazman^s 
terms  for  ezecutinz  these  rare  and  beautiful 
illustrations  of  Homer?  Fifteen  shillings 
apiece  !  This  was  the  price  paid  for  them  by 
Mrs.  Hare  Nayler.  But  Flazman  needed  the 
money,  and  he  worked  for  art^s  sake  as  well. 
The  money  earned  by  the  sale  of  his  designs 
enabled  him  meanwhile  to  find  bread  and 
raiment  for  himself  and  wife,  and  to  go  on- 
ward in  the  prosecution  of  his  darling  studies. 
But  the  Homeric  designs  brought  him  more 
than  money.  They  brought  him  fiime  and 
ickUj  and  friends  and  patrons  began  to  flock 
to  his  studio.  The  munificent  Thomas  Hope 
oommissioned  him  to  ei(ecute  the  group  of 
Cephalus  and  Aurora,  which  now  adorns  the 
fine  collection  of  his  son  in  Piccadilly.  About 
the  same  time  the  Bishop  of«Derry  (Earl  of 
Bristol)  ordered  of  him  a  group  from  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,  representing  the  fury  of 
Atbamos  ;  but  the  price  paid  for  it  was  such 
as  to  leave  tlie  artist  a  loser.  The  Countess 
Spencer  commissioned  the  set  of  desu^  after 
.^^hvlus,  at  a  guinea  each,  and  Mr.  Hope 
took  the  set  illustrative  of  Dante  at  the  same 
price.  These  works  brought  more  fame  than 
money  ;  still  Flaxman  could  lite,  his  loving 
wife  ever  by  his  side. 

Some  years  thus  passed,  when  Flaxman 
resolved  to  return  to  Enzland,  to  show  that 
wedlock  had  not  *'  ruined  him  for  an  artist." 
Bonaparte  had  struck  one  or  two  of  his  terri- 
ble blows  on  the  further  side  of  the  Alps,  and 
the  English  were  all  crowding  home.  But 
before  he  left  Italy  the  academies  of  florence 
and  Carrara  recognized  Flaxman*8  merits  by 
electing  him  a  member. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  and  almost 
before  he  had  settled  down  into  fiiU  employ- 
ment as  a  sculptor,  he  paid  one  of  the  most 
tender  and  delicate  tributes  to  his  wife  that 
artist  ever  paid.  It  was  his  own  way  of 
acknowledging  the  love  and  the  admirable 
qaalities  of  his  wife,  and  proud  indeed  she 
most  have  been  with  the  sift  as  of  the  giver. 
He  got  a  quarto  book  made,  containing  some 
score  of  leaves,  and  on  the  first  page  he  drew 
the  design  of  a  dove  with  an  olive-branch  in 
her  mouth,  guardian  angels  on  either  side, 
with  the  words  written  underneath  —  **To 

*  In  the  NatUmai  llluttrattd  Library,  Ingrain, 
Cooke,  and  Co. 


Ann  Flaxman."  Beneath  this  was  the  re}^ 
resentation  of  two  hands  clasped  as  at  an 
altar,  and  a  garland  borne  by  two  cherube 
carried  the  following  inscription  —  '^Tbe 
anniversary  of  your  birthday  culls  on  me  to  be 
grateful  for  fourteen  happy  yearri  passed  in 
your  society.  Accept  the  tribute  of  these 
sketches,  which,  under  the  allegory  of  a 
kni^ht-errant's  adventures,  indicate  the  trials 
of  virtue  and  the  conquest  of  vice,  preparatory 
to  a  happier  state  of  existence.  Jonn  Flax- 
man, Oct.  2,  179G."  The  designs  in  the  book 
were  forty  in  number,  two  on  each  page. 
They  are  still  preserved,  and  are  so  full  of 
grace  and  beauty  —  they  tell  the  story  of 
trial,  endurance,  faith,  hope,  and  courage,  so 
well,  that  we  wish  some  adventurous  pub- 
lisher would  undertake,  now  to  give  them  to 
the  world.  We  are  of  opinion  that  Flaxman *8 
remarkable  genius  —  his  imaginative  and  ar- 
tistic qualities  —  are  more  vividly  exhibited 
in  these  and  others  of  his  designs  than  even 
in  his  most  elaborate  sculptured  works. 

Flaxman  often  used  to  say  in  jest  before 
his  friends  —  '*  Well,  Sir  Joshua  was  wrong 
in  his  prophecy,  after  all.  You  see  wedlock 
did  not  rum  me  for  an  artist.  Did  it,  Ann  ?'* 
Ann's  reply  may  easily  be  imagined. 

rv.  —  SUCCESS. 

The  sculptor,  on  his  return  from  Rome,  took 
up  his  aboaa  at  No.  7,  Fitzroy  Square,  Buck- 
ingham Street,  and  he  remained  there  until 
his  death,  thirty  years  after.  His  small 
studio,  iu  which  so  many  noble  works  were 
elaborated,  still  exists.  His  fame  had  pre- 
ceded him  to  England,  and  he  found  no  want 
of  lucrative  employment  now.  While  at 
Rome,  he  had  been  commissioned  to  execute 
his  famous  monument  in  memory  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  and  it  was  erected  in  the  north 
transept  of  Westminster  Abbey  shortly  after 
his  return.  It  stands  there  in  majestic  gran- 
deur, a  monument  to  the  genius  of  Flaxm*n 
himself— ealm,  simple,  and  severe.  No 
wonder  that  Banks,  the  sculptor,  then  in  the 
heyday  of  his  fame,  exclaimed  when  he  saw 
it  —  '*  This  little  man  cuts  us  all  out!" 

When  the  bigwigs  of  the  Royal  Academy 
heard  of  Flaxman 's  return,  and  espeoially 
when  they  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and 
admiring  his  noble  portrait-statue  of  Mans- 
field, they  were  eager  to  have  him  enffoUed 
among  their  number.  The  Royal  Academy 
has  always  had  the  art  of  *'  running  to  the 
help  of  toe  strongest,"  and  when  an  artist 
has  proved  that  he  can  achieve  a  reputation 
without  the  Academy,  then  is  the  Aoademj 
most  anxious  to  *'  patroniae ''  him.  The 
Academy,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  given 
its  cold  medal  to  his  unworthy  competitor, 
Engieheart,  passing  hj  bis  own  far  superior 
work.  He  had  then  felt  bitterly  vexed,  but 
determined  that  the  next  time  he  modelled 
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for  the  Academy  it  shoald  be  aaa  master —  he 
would  deserve  and  he  would  command  their 
applause.  Perhaps,  too,  he  had  not  forgotten 
the  president's  cruel  cut  when  Flaxman  told 
him  he  had  married  —  '*  You  are  ruined  for 
life  as  an  artist."  Well !  he  had  got  over 
both  these  slights.  The  wounds  had  healed 
kindly,  and  he  had  no  desire  to  keep  alive 
the  grievance.  He  allowed  his  name  to  be 
proposed  in  the  candidates*  list  of  associates, 
a^d  was  immediately  elected.  In  the  course 
of  the  same  year  (1797)  he  exhibited  his 
monument  of  Sir  William  Jones,  and  several 
bas-reliefs  from  the  New  Testament,  which 
were  greatiy  admired. 
'  Hiflf  progress  was  how  rapid,  and  he  was 
oonstantlv  employed.  Perseverance  and  study 
had  made  him  great,  and  he  went  on  from 
triumph  to  triumph. 

In  the  heyday  of  his  fame,  some  years  aflber 
his  return  to  England  ^Flaxman  conceived  the 
design  of  a  colossal  statue  to  the  naval  power 
of  Britain,  which  he  proposed  should  be 
erected,  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  on  Green- 
wich Hill.  The  idea  was  a  grand  one  —  that 
of  a  majestic  landmark  for  mariners,  over- 
looking the  tide  of  British  commerce,  on 
which  the  wealth  of  all  lands  was  borne  upon 
the  busy  Thames  into  the  lap  of  England,  and 
standing,  as  it  were,  sentinel  over  the  last 
retreat  of  British  naval  heroes.  But  the 
design  was  too  ^nd  for  his  age,  and  though 
a  committee  deliberated  upon  it,  they  treated 
it  as  the  dream  of  a  poet,  and  dismissed  it  as 
unworthyoffiMher  notice.  Some  future  gen- 
oration  may,  however,  yet  embody  Flaxman 's 
noble  idea  of  a  colossal  Britannia  on  Green- 
wich Hill.  Surely  the  power  of  Britain 
mi^ht  as  well  be  exhibited  m  some  snch  en- 
daring  national  work  of  art,  as  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria  in  the  now  world-famous 
statue  at  Munich  ! 

Flaxman 's  monuments  are  known  nearly 
all  over  England.  Their  mute  poetry  beauti- 
fies most  oiour  cathedrals  and  many  of  our 
rural  chorches.  Whatever  work  of  tnis  kind 
he  executed,  he  threw  a  soul  and  meaning 
into  it,  embodying  some  high  Christian  idea 
of  charily,  of  love,  of  resignation,  of  afllsction, 
or  of  kindness.  In  monumente  such  as  these 
his  peculiar  genius  preeminently  shone. 
There  is  a  tenderness  (md  grace  abont  them 
which  no  other  artist  has  been  able  to  surpass 


or  even  to  equal.    His  rapid  sketehes  illus- 
tmtive  of  the  Lord^s  Prayer,  published  in 


saooessful,  though  his  monuments  to  Reynolds 
and  Nelson,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  are  noble 
works,  which  will  aiwa^  be  admired. 

At  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  Flaxman  formed 
one  of  the  crowd  of  Englishmen  who  flocked 
over  to  Paris  to  admire  the  treasures  of  the 


Louvre,  which  had  been  plundered  from  nearly 
all  European  countries.     Flaxman  entertainea 
a  hearty  English  dislike  to  Napoleon.     Wheo 
at  Rome,  some  young  French  officers  showed 
him  a  medal  of  Bonaparte,  then  only  a  gen- 
eral officer.    Flaxman  looked  at  the  head, 
and  smd  :  '*  This  citizen  Bonaparte  of  youia 
is  the  very  image  of  Augustus  Caesar !"    The 
sculptor  never  sot  over  bis  dislike  to  the  man ; 
and  though,  when  at  Paris,  the  First  Conaal 
wished  to  be   introduced  to  him,  Flaxmaa 
refused.    Still  greater  was  his  repufnanoe  to 
the  French  Republican  painter  and  sculptor 
David,  in  whom  Flaxman  saw  an  atrocious 
Jacobin  and  a  declared  atheist ;  and  he  turned 
from  his  proffered  civilities   with  only  half- 
concealed  disgust.     Flaxman  was  himself  so 
pure  of  heart,  so  simple  and  so  gentle,  that 
the  very  idea  of  such  a  man  set  him  a-loaih- 
ing. 

He  returned  to  England,  and  continued  his 
great  career ;  pursuing  at  the  same  time  bis 
nfe  of  quiet  affection  at  home,  in  the  company 
of  his  wife  and  in  the  freqikent  evening  soci* 
ety  of  the  poetic  Blake  and  the  gifted. Stotb- 
ara,  who  continued  among  his  most  intimate 
friends.  He  would  often  amuse  those  gath- 
ered about  him  in  his  family  circle  by.  com- 
Cosing  little  stories  in  sketehes,  serious  and 
urlesque  — an  axt  in  which  he  himself  found 
great  pleasure.  In  this  spirit  he  composed 
his  story  and  illustrations  of  The  Casket^ 
encouraged  to  do  so  by  his  poetic  friend  the 
sculptor  Banks.  The  story  runs  in  rhyme  of 
Flaxman 's  making,  and  there  is  often  a  good 
deal  of  Quiet  humor  in  his  fancies. 

In  18l0,  our  hero  came  out  in  a  new  char- 
acter. The  little  boy  who  had  begun  his 
studies  behind  the  poor  plaster-cast-seller's 
shop -counter  in  New  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
was  now  a  man  of  high  intellect  and  recog- 
nized supremacy  in  art,  to  instruct  aspiring 
stodente,  in  the  character  of  Professor  oi 
Sculpture  to  the  Royal  Academy !  And  no 
man  better  deserved  to  fill  that  distinguished 
office ;  for  no  man  is  better  able  to  instruct 
others  than  ho  who,  for  himself  and  by  his 
own  almost  unaided  efforts,  has  overcome  all 
difficulties.  The  witty  and  caustic  Fuseli 
used  to  tolk  of  the  lectures  as  '*  sermons  by 
the  Reverend  John  Flaxman  ;"  for  the  sculp- 
tor was  a  very  religious  man,  which  Fuseli 
was  not,  and  was  a  zealous  Swedenborgian  in 
the  latter  part  of  bis  life.  But  Flaxman  ac- 
quitted himself  well  in  the  professorial  chair, 
as  any  one  who  reads  his  instructive  Lectures 
on  &ulpturef  now  published,  may  ascertain 
for  himself.  His  literary  talente  were  further 
called  into  requisition  in  supplying  articles 
on  subiecto  connected  with  sculpture  to  Bees* 
EncwJopadia^ 

We  must  now  draw  our  sketeh  to  a  close. 
After  a  long,  peaceful,  and  happy  life,  Flux- 
man  found  himself  growing  old.    The  loss 
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which  he  sustaiiied  by  the  death  of  his  af- 
fectionate wife,  Ann,  was  a  severe  shock  to 
him  ;  but  he  survived  her  several  veara,  during 
which  he  executed  his  celebrated  *^*  Shield  of 
Achilles  "  and  his  noble  **  Archangel  Michael 
vanquishing  Satan,*'  —  perhaps  his  two  great- 
est works.  He  also  executed  some  beautiful 
statuettes  for  Mr.  Rogers,  the  poet,  now  to  be 
found  in  his  celebrated  collection.      * 

Uis  earlj  friends  were  now  all  dead  ;  his 
home  was  comparatively  desolate  — and  it  is 
sad  for  an  old  man,  however  full  of  fame,  to 
be  left  in  the  world  alone.  One  day  a  stran- 
ger entered  his  room.  *'  Sir,"  said  the  visit- 
ant, presenting  to  him  a  book,  *'  this  work 
was  sent  to  me  by  the  author,  an  Italian 
artist,  to  present  to  you,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  apologize  to  you  for  its  extraordinary 
dedication.  It  was  so  generally  believed  in 
Italy  that  you  were  dead,  that  my  friend 
determined  to  show  the  world  how  much  he 
esteemed  your  genius  ;  and  having  this  book 
ready  for  publication,  he  had  inscribed  it  To 
tlie  shade  of  .Flaxman.  No  sooner  was  the 
book  published  thitn  the  story  of  your  death 
was  contradicted ;  and  the  author,  affected 
))y  bis  mistake,  which,  nevertheless,  he  re- 
joices at,  begs  yoa  will  receive  his  work  and 
his  apology."* 

A  remarkable  circumstance  of  a  somewhat 
similar  character  is  recorded  in  the  •  Life  of 
Mozart,  and  in  this  case  it  proved  equally 
prophetic.  On  the  very  next  day  he  was 
seized  by  fatal  illness,  and  in  less  than  a 
week  be  breathed  his  last ;  —  the  most  gifled 
genius  in  sculpture  that  England  has  yet 
produced. 


From  the  N.  T.  Times,  5th  April. 
ANOTHBE  GONE  OVER  TO  THE  SPIRITS. 

Tuft  Spirits  have  rapped  another  famous 
man*s  knuckles,  and  he  confesses  be  thinks 
them  no  humbug.:  The  marvellous  tidings 
come  by  way  of  yesterday's  Washington  In- 
feiHffencer.  An  article  in  that  paper,  entitled 
'*  Impostures  and  Delusions,"  names  the 
Rochester  Knockings,  with  thefir  kindred  train 
of  rascalities  and  abominatidns,  as  within  the 
Cfitegory  of  disorders  which  it  may  become 
necessary  to  suppress  by  the  strong ,  hand  of. 
the  law.  This  and  like  statements  are  suffi- 
cient to  draw  out  from  lion.  N.  P.  Tallmadge 
a  letter  vindicating  himself  from  the  asper^ 
sions  cast  on  him  (though  not  on  him  partic- 
ularly), in  which  he  proiesses  full  faith  in  the 
new  spiritual  philosoohy.  It  was  the  abuse 
of  his  old  friend,  Judge  Edmonds,  that  first 
directed  his  attention  to  the  subject,  and,  in 
passing,  he  paused  to  say  of  the  judge,  that 
''  he  unites  the  qualities  of  two  of  the  highest 

*  Allan  Oonningham's  Xnw  of  the  Paxnttn, 


luminaries  of  the  English  bench,  namely, 
the  profundity  of  Bacon  with  the  intuition  of 
Mansfield."  The  rappists  mav  well  plume 
themselves  on  the  acquisition  of  such  a  lumi- 
nary to  their  circles. 

J)ut  the  senator  gives  us  a  further  exposi- 
tion of  his  views  and  his  growth  in  wisdom 
through  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Senator 
James  F.  Simn^ions.  Having  dct-ermined  to  in- 
vestigate tbe  matter,  and  fancying  that  ho 
could  brin^  to  it  a  reasonable  talent  of  inves- 
tigation and  a  pretty  good  share  of  common 
sense,  he  sits  down  to  question  the  medium. 
And  not  in  the  vulgi\r  way  that  others  do  did 
he  put  their  questions,  but  be  propounded  all 
of  ttiem  mentally,  which  prevented  any  impo- 
sition upon  him  by  the  medium,  and  possibly 
might  serve  another  purpose  also;  i^dthing 
weak  or  frivolous  either  were  the  messages  .re- 
ceived from  the  spirit- world.  They  were  lofty 
and  elevated,  characteristic  of  the  honorable 
individuals  who  despatched  them.  **  I  have 
had  frequent  communications,"  he  says, 
*.*  purporting  to  Come  from  my  old  friend, 
J(Hin  C.  Calhoun,  which  his  intimate  friends 
would  pronounce  perfectly  characteristic  of 
him ;  and  some  of  them,  both  in  style  and 
sentiment,  worthy  of  him  hi  his  palmiest  days 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,.  I  have 
had  similar  ones,  purporting  to  cbme  from 
Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Webster,  of  the  same 
elevated  order,  and  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  the  individual.  I  have  seen  rapping  me- 
diums,- writing  mediums,  and  speaking  me- 
diums, and  nave  received  communications 
through  all  of  them.  I  have  witnessed  phys- 
ical manifestations,  such  as  the  movement 
of  tabled,  without  any  visible  agency.  These 
physical  manifestations  are  more  satisfactory 
to  the  mass  of  mankind,  i>ecause  they  appeal 
directWto  the  senses.  I  am  better  pleased 
myself  with  the  moral,  if  I  may  so  call  them, 
than  the  physical  manifestations." 

He  is  disposed  to  think  that  Reicharbach's 
odic  force  tel^j  enter  somewhat  into  these 
physical  mani/estations  ;  but,  if  so,  ft  is  only 
the  medium  through  which  minds  may  com- 
municate, just  as  '^le  electric  fluid  conveys 
but  does  not  make  thti  despatch  which  one  m 
New  York  receives  from  his  friend  in  Wash- 
ington. 

>Ue  bos  received  from  Mr.  Calhoun  a  mes- 
sage, wherein  he  says :  **  We  [spirits]  by 
our  united  will  acting  in  flesh,  influence  them 
to  perform  duties  which  benefit  mankind." 
Out  of  these  mystic  words  the  ex-senator  ex- 
tracts confirmation  of  the  belief  which,  he  says, 
is  general  among  ^11  Christian  denominations, 
that  spirits  visit  the  earth,  attend  us,  impress 
us,  and  afford  us  protection  from  dangers  seen 
and  unseen.  Now,  he  asks,  is  it  any  great 
stretch  of  that  belief  to  sappose  that  a  mode 
may  have  been  discovered  by  which  spirits 
can  commanioate  with  us  in  addition  to  at- 
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tending  and  impressing  us,  and  that  they  are 
permitted  to  do  so?.  Since  the  spirit-world 
18  a  world  of  *'  everlasting  progression/'  the 
conclusion  is  to  his  mind  perfectly  rational 
and  philosophical.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that 
the  senator  is  fairly  in  for  the  rappings.  He 
does  not  cease  now  from  his  investigations, 
but  promises  if  hereafter  the  preponderance 
of  evidence  shall  incline  to  the  other  side, 
to  announce  that  result  as  readily.  Such  a 
document  as  these  letters  constitute,  would 
once  have  been  deemed  astonishing  ;  but  now 
they  only  strike  us  as  additional  evidences  of 
the  lamentable  depths  to  which  credulity  will 
cast  down  the  strongest  minds  when  circum- 
stances favor  the  fall.  As  to  the  mental  ques- 
tioning and  the  characteristic  answers,  we 
have  all  seen  children  amusing  themselves 
with  putting  questions  to  their  dolls  —  their 
mediums  —  to  which  perfectly  characteristic 
answers  never  failed  to  respond ;  but  we  were 
not  wont  to  fancy  that  the  spirits  of  dead 
babes  answered  fur  the  little  waxen  images, 
nor  that  their  baby  talk  should  be  auoted  in 
evidence  of  a  spiritual  theory.  When  men 
who  have  been  busy  with  the  world,  who 
have  spent  years  in  grappling  its  stem  act< 
ualities,  retire  to  their  closets  and  encourage 
their  lively  unaginations  to  go  out  on  ex- 
ploring expeditions,  they  are  not  oflen  desti- 
tute of  very  fanciful  reports  from  the  dream- 
land of  their  ramblings.  We  opine  moreover 
that  the  old  nursery  rule  would  not  work 
badly  for  the  intelligence  of  this  generation, 
which  required  that  the  dreamer  snould  keep 
his  dream  to  himself,  as  telling  it  bred  a 
wilder  one  for  the  succeeding  night,  the 
ridiculers  of  the  spiritual  nonsense,  some- 
times by  courtesy  called  philosophy,  have 
given  great  weight  to  the  fact  that  every  age 
as  its  share  of  charlatans,  mountebanks  and 
deceivers.  They  have  almost  taken  it  for 
granted  that  those  who  plunged  first  into  this 
stream  that  gushed  out  or  Rochester  were 
imposters.  They  might  have  been  so,  indeed. 
But,  of  these  later  converts,  no  sane  man  can 
'  entertain  such  a  thought.  There  is  no  im- 
posture possible  in  them.  They  are  men  of 
integrity.  We  know  them  to  be  honest. 
They  believe  what  they  say.  They  think 
they  see  the  visions  they  tell  us  o^  They 
think  they  hear  the  voices  that  resound  only 
to  their  own  ears.  Alas!  the  more's  the 
pity !  When  men  come  to  start  at  sounds 
never  uttered  —  to  smile  rapturously  at  sights 
not  vouchsafed  to  others*  eyes  —  pity  is  the 
only  emotion  we  experience.  In  their  supe- 
rior knowledge,  we  cannot  envy  them.  Their 
more  transcendent  enjoyments  we  cannot  coax 
ourselves  to  covet. 


Thb  Wabhtkotoit  axd  Bjskd  Lettebs,  —  The 
little  literary  drama,  which  has  been  in  progress 


for  a  few  years  on  this  subject,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  DOW  at  an  end.  On  the  authority  of 
Mr.  William  B.  Reed's  reprint  of  his  grand- 
father's letters  from  Washington,  certain  critics, 
known  and  unknown,  attacked  Mr.  Sparks. 

1.  For  altering  the  text  of  Washington,  in  his 
edition. 

2.  For  attempting  to  conceal  opinions  of  Wash- 
ington. 

8.  For  varying  from  Judge  Marshall's  rvle 
about  passages  omitted. 

Mr.  Sparks  has  replied  on  general  grounds 
before.  The  publication  now  of  an  exact  tran- 
script of  Mr.  Reed's  MSS.  enables  him  to  show 
fkirther,  in  a  pamphlet  just  published, 

1.  That  Mr.  Reed's  own  edition  of  those  MSS. 
was  less  accurate  than  his. 

2.  That  the  most  important  passage  of  the 
alleged  concealment,  where  ••  Connecticut**  wnj« 
printed  by  Mr.  Sparks  instead  of  **  Continental," 
was  Mr.  Sparks*  accuracy,  and  Mr.  Reed's  in- 
aoeuraoy.  — That  "  Cobweb  Scheme"  —  one  of 
Mr.  Sparks'  supposed  additions — was  in  the 
original,  and  omitted  by  Mr.  Reed. 

8.  That  Judge  Marshall's  habit  in  making 
omissions  was  exactly  the  same  as  Mr.  Sparks'. 

The  curious  reader  finds  also,  in  some  hundred 
instances,  specimens  of  the  sort  of  variations  be- 
tween the  **  letter  books"  — Mr.  Sparks*  chief 
authority  —  and  the  letters  sent  by  Washington. 
But  the  instances  iCbove  spoken  of,  on  which  so 
much  of  the  controversy  has  hinged,  are  !W)m 
MSS.  not  copied  in  the  letter  books. 

Mr.  Sparks*  last  pamphlet  has  been  called 
forth  by  Mr.  William  B.  Reed's  reprint  of  the 
original  letters  fh>m  Washington  to  Joseph  Reed. 
It  IS  a  very  thorough  demolition  of  the  whole  cose 
against  him  ;  his  single  authority  being  the  chief 
witness  called  by  his  critics. — Daily  Advertiser. 


A  History  nf  England.  By  John  Lingard, 
D.  D.     Boston :  for  sale  by  Burnham  &  Brothers. 

Volume  one  of  this  standard  work  is  just  out 
The  whole,  reprinted  from  the  last  revised  Lon- 
don copy,  will  be  embraced  in  thirteen  volumes. 
Dr.  Lingard  is  noted  as  the  Catholic  historian  of 
England.  He  was  always  a  conscientious  mem- 
ber of  the  Romish  church,  although  he  never  had 
any  concern  with  its  dignities  or  government. 
To  some  portions  of  English  history,  of  course, 
he  gives  a  different  coloring  from  that  of  the 
other  celebrated  historians.  His  work,  therefore, 
is  valuable  as  presenting  one  side  of  certain 
mooted  questions,  while  it  is  generally  held  to  he 
eminently  reliable  wherever  religious  prejudices 
had  no  chance  to  intervene.  The  present  edition 
is  a  cheap  one — the  paper  and  type  are  poor, 
but  the  general  appearance  is  quite  neat.  —  Post, 


Lima  AKD  Bad.  —  Lord  Campbell  has  intl- 
raatMl  that  the  oivio  parasites  of  Louis  Napoleon 
have  been  guilty  of  high  treason.  Considertng 
the  littleness  of  the  whole  af&ir,  we  think  petty 
treason  would  be  the  more  appropriate  name 
for  it  —  Punch, 
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Tram  Bottsehold  Vorda. 
HOME  FOR  HOMELESS  WOMEN. 

FivB  years  and  a  half  ago  certain  ladies, 
grieved  to  think  that  namhers  of  their  own 
sex  were  wandering  about  the  streets  in  deg- 
radation, passing  through  and  through  the 
prisons  till  their  lives,  or  hopelessly  perishing 
m  other  ways,  resolved  to  try  the  experiment 
on  a  limited  scale  of  a  Home  for  the  reclama- 
tion and  emigration  of  women.  As  it  was  clear 
to  them  that  there  could  bo  little  or  no  hope 
in  this  country  for  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  might  become  the  objects  of  their  charity, 
they  determined  to  receive  into  their  Home, 
only  those  who  distinctly  accepted  this  con- 
dition :  That  they  came  there  to  be  ultimately 
sent  abroad  (whither,  was  at  the  discretion 
of  the  ladies) ;  and  that  they  also  came  there, 
to  remain  £m  such  length  of  time  as  might, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  indi- 
vidual case,  be  considered  necessary  as  a  term 
of  probation,  and  for  instruction  in  the  means 
of  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Home  was  two-fold.  First,  to  re- 
place young  women  who  had  already  lost 
their  characters  and  lapsed  into  guilt,  in  a 
situation  of  hope.  Secondly,  to  save  other 
young  women  who  were  in  danger  of  falling 
into  the  like  condition,  and  give  them  an  op- 
portunity of  flying  from  crime  when  they  and 
it  stood  face  to  face. 

The  projectors  of  this  establishment,  in  un- 
dertaking it,  were  sustained  by  notliing  but  the 
high  object  of  making  some  unhappy  women 
a. blessing  to  themselves  and  others  instead  of 
a  curse,  and  raising  up  among  the  solitudes 
of  a  new  world  some  virtuous  homes,  much 
needed  there,  from  the  sorrow  and  ruin  of  the 
old.  They  had  no  romantic  visions  or  extrava- 
gant expectations.  They  were  prepared  for 
many  fiiilures  and  disappointments,  and  to 
consider  their  enterprise  rewarded,  if  they  in 
time  saoceeded  with  one  third  or  one  half  the 
cases  they  received. 

As  the  experience  of  this  small  Institution, 
even  under  the  many  disadvantages  of  a 
beginning  may  be  useful  and  interesting, 
this  paper  will  contain  an  exact  account  of 
its  progress  and  results. 

It  was  (and  is)  established  in  a  detached 
bouse  witli  a  garden.  The  house  was  never 
designed  for  any  such  poruose,  and  is  only 
adapted  to  it,  in  being  retired  and  not  im- 
mediately overlooked.  It  is  capable  of  con- 
taining thirteen  inmates  bosides  two  Super- 
intendents. Excluding  from  consideration  ton 
young  women  now  in  the  house,  there  have 
been  received  in  all,  since  November  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-seven,  fifty-eix  inmates. 
They  have  belonged  to  no  particular  class, 
bat  haye  bean  starving  needlewomen  of  good 
ohoraotefi  poor  needlewomen  who  have  robbed 
their  famished  lodgings,  violent  girls  com- 
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mitted  to  prison  for  dlsturTxinces  in  ill-oon- 
ducted  workhouses,  poor  girls  from  Ragged 
Schools,  destitute  girls  who  have  applicraTat 
police  offices  for  relief,  young  women  from 
the  streets ;  yonng  women  of  the  same  class 
taken  from  the  prisons  after  undergoing  pun- 
ishment there  as  disorderly  cliaracters,  or  for 
shoplifting,  or  for  thefts  from  the  person  ;  do- 
mestic servants  who  have  l)een  seduced,  and 
two  young  women  held  to  bail  for  attempting 
suicide.  No  chiss  has  been  favored  more  than 
another ;  and  misfortune  and  distress  are  a 
sufficient  introduction.  It  is  not  usual  to  re- 
ceive women  of  more  tlian  five  or  sis-and-  ' 
twenty ;  the  average  age  in  the  fifty-six  cases 
would  probably  be  about  twenty.  *  In  some 
instances  there  have  been  great  personal  at- 
tractions ;  in  others,  the  girls  have  been  very 
homely  and  plain.  The  reception  has  been 
wholly  irrespective  of  such  sources  of  interest. 
Nearly  all  have  been  extremely  ignorant. 

Of  these  fifty-six  cases,  seven  went  away 
by  their  own  desire  during  their  probation ; 
ten  were  sent  away  for  misconduct  in  the 
Home  ;  seven  ran  away ;  three  emigrated  ond 
relapsed  on  the  passage  out;  thirty  (of  whom 
seven  are  now  married)  on  their  arrival  in 
Australia  or  elsewhere,  entered  into  good  ser- 
vice, acquired  a  good  character,  and  have  done 
so  well  ever  since  as  to  establish  a  strong  pre- 
possession in  favor  of  others  sent  out  from  the 
same  quarter.  It  will  be  seen  from  these 
figures  that  the  failures  are  generally  dis- 
covered in  the  Home  itself,  and  that  tho 
amount  of  misconduct  after  the  training  and 
emigration,  is  remarkably  small.  And  it  is 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  that  many 
cases  are  admitted  into  the  Home,  of  which 
there  is,  in  the  outset,  very  little  hope,  but 
which  it  is  not  deemed  right  to  exclude  from 
the  experiment. 

The  Home  is  managed  by  two  Superintend-' 
ents.    The  second  in  order  acts  under  the 
first,  who  bos  from  day  to  day  the  supreme' 
direction  of  the  fiimily.    On  the  cheerfulness, 
quickness,  good-temper,  firmness  and  vigilance 
of  these  ladies,  and  on  their  never  bickering, 
the  successful  working  of  the  establishment 
in  a  great  degree  depends.    Their  position  is 
one  of  high  trust  andr  responsibility,  and  re-' 
quires  not  only  an  always  accumulating  ex-' 
perience,  but  an  accurate  observation  of  every 
character  about  them.    The  ladies  who  estab-' 
lished  the  Home,  hold  little  confidential  ^m-* 
munication  with  the  inmates,  thinking  the* 
system  better  administered  when  it  ii  tmdis^ 
turbed  by  individuals.    A  committee,  com- 
posed of  a  few  gsnileihen  of  experience,  meets 
once  a  month'  to  audit  the'  oooounts,  receive 
the  principal  Superintendent's  reports,  inves- 
tigate any  unusoai  oociurrenee,  and  see  aU  the 
inmates  separately.    Ndbo  but  the  committos 
are  present  as  they  enter  one  by  one,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  ancfer  ao -restraint  iaanyr 
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thing  they  wish  to  say.  A  complaint  from 
any  of  them  is  exceedingly  uncommon.  The 
history  of  every  inmate,  taken  down  from  her 
own  mouth  —  usually  after  she  has  been  some 
little  time  in  the  Home — is  preserved  in  a 
book.  She  is  shown  that  what  she  relates  of 
herself  she  relates  in  confidence,  and  does  not 
even  communicate  to  the  Superintendents. 
She  is  particularly  admonished  by  no  means 
to  communicate  her  history  to  tuiy  of  the 
other  inmates ;  all  of  whom  have  in  their 
turns  received  a  similar  admonition.  And 
she  is  encouraged  to  tell  the  truth,  by  having 
it  explained  to  her  that  nothing  in  her  story 
but  falsehood  can  possibly  affect  her  position 
in  the  Home  after  she  has  been  once  aamitted. 

The  work  of  the  Home  is  thus  divided. 
They  rise,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  at 
six  o'clock.  Morning  prayers  and  Scripture 
readiuj^  take  place  at  a  quarter  before  eight. 
Breakfast  is  had  immediately  afterwards. 
Dinner  at  one.  Tea  at  six.  Evening  prayers 
are  said  at  half-past  eight.  The  hour  of 
going  to  bed  is  nine.  Supposing  the  Home 
to  be  full,  ten  ore  employed  upon  the  house- 
hold work ;  two  in  the  bed-rooms ;  two  in 
the  general  living  room ;  two  in  the  Superin- 
tendents' rooms;  two  in  the  kitchen  (who 
eook) ;  two  in  the  scullery ;  three  at  needle- 
work. Straw-plaiting  has  been  occasionally 
taught  besides.  On  washing-days,  five  are 
employed  in  the  laundry,  three  of  whom  are 
taken  from  the  needle- work,  and  two  are  told 
off  from  the  household-work.  The  nature 
and  order  of  each  girl's  work  is  chang;ed  every 
week,  so  that  she  may  become  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  routine  of  household 
duties.  They  take  it  in  turns  to  bake  the  bread 
which  is  eaten  in  the  bouse.  In  every  room, 
every  Mondav  morning,  there  is  hung  up, 
framed  and  gfiued,  the  names  of  the  girls  who 
are  in  charge  there  fur  the  week,  and  who  are, 
consequent^,  responsible  for  its  neat  condition 
and  the  proper  execution  of  the  work  belong- 
ing to  it.  This  is  found  to  inspire  them  with 
a  greater  pride  in  good  housewifery,  and  a 
greater  sense  of  shame  in  the  reverse. 

The  book-education  is  of  a  very  plain  kind, 
as  they  have  generally  much  to  learn  in  the 
commonest  domestic  duties,  and  are  oden 
singularly  inexpert  in  acquiring  them.  They 
read  and  write,  and  cipher.  School  is  held 
every  morning  at  half-past  ten  (Saturday 
excepted)  for  two  hours.  The  Superintend- 
ents are  the  teachers.  The  times  for  recrea- 
tion are  half  an  hour  between  school  time  and 
dinner,  and  an  hour  after  dinner;  half  an 
hour  before  tea,  and  an  hour  after  tea.  In 
the  winter,  these  intervak  are  usually  em- 
ployed in  light  fancy  work,  the  making  of 
uttle  presents  for  ^eir  friends,  &c.  In  the 
fine  summer  weather  they  are  passed  in  the 
nrden,  where  they  take  exeroise,  and  have 
their  little  flower-bedi.    In  the  afternoon  and 


evening,  they  sit  all  together  at  needlework, 
and  some  one  reads  aloud.  The  books  are 
carefully  chosen,  but  are  always  interesting. 

Saturday  is  devoted  to  an  extraordinary 
cleaning  up  and  polishing  of  the  whole  estab- 
lishment, and  to  the  distribution  of  clean 
clothes ;  every  inmate  arranging  and  pre- 
paring her  own.  Each  girl  also  takes  a  bath 
on  Saturday. 

On  Sundays  they  go  to  church  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, some  to  morning  service,  some  to 
afternoon  service,  some  to  both.  They  are 
invariably  accompanied  by  one  of  the  Super- 
intendents. Wearing  no  uniform  and  not 
being  dressed  alike,  they  attract  little  notice 
out  of  doors.  Their  attire  is  that  of  respect- 
able plain  servants.  On  Sunday  evenings 
they  receive  religious  instruction  from  the 
principal  Superintendent.  They  also  receive 
regular  religious  instruction  from  a  clergyman 
on  one  day  in  every  week,  and  on  two  days  in 
every  alternate  week.  They  are  constantly 
employed,  and  always  overlooked. 

They  are  allowed  to  be  visited  under  the 
following  restrictions;  if  by  their  parents, 
once  in  a  month  ;  if  by  other  relatives  or 
friends,  once  in  three  months.  The  principal 
Superintendent  is  present  at  all  such  inter- 
views, and  hears  the  conversation.  It  is  not 
often  found  that  the  girls  and  their  friends 
have  much  to  say  to  one  another ;  any  display 
of  feeling  on  these  occasions  is  rare,  it  is 
generally  observed  that  the  inmates  seem 
rather  relieved  than  otherwise  when  the  in- 
terviews are  over. 

They  can  write  to  relatives,  or  old  teachers, 
or  persons  known  to  have  been  kind  to  them, 
once  a  month  oh  application  to  the  committee. 
It  seldom  happens  that  a  girl  who  has  any 
person  in  the  world  to  correspond  with  fails 
to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  All 
letters  despatched  from  the  Home  are  read  and 
posted  by  the  principal  Superintendent.  All 
letters  received  are  likewise  read  by  the  Su- 
perintendent;  but  she  does  not  open  them. 
Every  such  letter  is  opened  by  tne  girl  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  who  reads  it  fint,  in 
the  Superintendent's  presence.  It  never  bap- 
pens  tnat  they  wish  to  reserve  the  contents  ; 
they  are  always  anxious  to  impart  them  to  her 
immediately.  This  seems  to  be  one  of  their 
chief  pleasures  in  receiving  letters. 

They  make  and  mend  their  own  clothes, 
but  do  not  keep  them.  In  many  cases  they 
are  not  for  some  time  to  be  trusted  with  sucn 
a  charge ;  in  other  oases,  when  temper  is 
awakened,  the  possession  of  a  shawl  and  bon- 
net would  often  lead  to  an  abrupt  departure, 
which  the  unfortunate  creature  would  ever 
afterwards  regret.  To  distinguish  between 
these  cases  and  others  of  a  more  promising 
nature,  would  be  to  make  invidious  distino- 
tiona,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
prejudicial  to  the  Home,  oa  the  objects  of  its 
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care  are  invariably  sensitive  aod  jealous.  For 
these  Torious  reasons  their  clothes  are  kept 
under  lock  and  key  in  a  wardrobe  room. 
They  have  a  great  pride  in  the  state  of  their 
clothes,  and  the  neatness  of  their  persons. 
Those  who  have  no  such  pride  on  their  admis- 
sion, are  sure  to  acquire  it. 

Formerly,  when  a  girl  accepted  for  admis- 
sion had  clothes  of  her  own  to  wear,  she  was 
allowed  to  be  admitted  in  them,  and  they 
Mere  put  by  for  hor ;  though  within  the  In- 
stitution she  always  wore  the  clothing  it  pro- 
rides.  It  was  found,  however,  that  a  girl 
with  a  hankering  after  old  companions  rather 
relied  on  these  reserved  clothes,  and  that  she 
put  them  on  with  an  air,  if  she  went  away  or 
were  dismissed.  They  now  invariably  come, 
therefore,  in  clothes  belonging  to  the  Home, 
and  bring  no  other  clothing  with  them.  A 
suit  of  the  commonest  apparel  has  been  pro- 
vided for  the  next  inmate  who  may  leave 
during  her  probation,  or  be  sent  away  ;  and 
it  is  thought  that  the  sight  of  a  girl  departing 
10  disgraced,  will  have  a  good  effect  on  those 
who  remain .  Cases  of  dismissal  or  departure 
are  becoming  more  rare,  however,  as  the 
Home  increases  in  experience,  and  no  occasion 
for  making  the  cxperimenflias  yet  arisen. 

When  the  Home  had  been  opened  for  some 
time,  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  a  modification 
of  Captain  Macconnochio*s  murk  system  ;  so 
arranging  the  murk- table  as  to  render  it  diffi- 
cult for  a  girl  to  lose  marks  under  any  one  of 
its  heads,  without  also  losing  under  nearly  all 
the  others.  The  mark-table  is  divided  into 
the  nine  following  heads.  Truthfulness,  In- 
dustry, Temper,  Propriety  of  Conduct  and 
Conversation,  Temperance,  Order,  Punctual- 
ity, Economy,  Cleanliness.  The  word  Tem- 
perance is  not  used  in  the  modem  slang  ac- 
ceptation, but  in  its  enlarged  meaning  as 
denned  by  Johnson,  from  the  English  of 
Spenser  :  Moderation,  patience,  calmness,  so- 
dateness,  moderation  of  passion."  A  sepa- 
rate account  for  every  day  is  kept  with  every 
girl  as  to  each  of  these  items.  If  her  con- 
duct be  without  objection,  she  is  marked  in 
each  column,  three  —  excepting  the  truthful- 
ness and  temperance  columns  in  which, saving 
under  extraordinary  circumstances,  she  is  only 
marked  two :  the  temptation  to  err  in  those 
jiarticulars,  being  considered  low  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  life  she  leads  in  the 
Home  If  she  Ijc  particularly  deserving  under 
any  of  the  other  heads,  she  is  marked  the 
highest  number  —  four.  If  her  deserts  be 
low,  she  is  marked  only  one,  or  not  marked  at 
all.  If  her  conduct  under  any  head  have 
been,  daring  the  dav,  particularly  objection- 
able, she  receives  -a  6ad  mark  (marked  in  red 
ink,  to  distinguish  it  at  a  glance  from  the 
others)  which  destroys  forty  g^  marks.  The 
value  of  the  good  marks  is  six  shillings  and 
tixpence  per  thousand ;  the  earnings  ot  each 


girl  are  withheld  until  she  cmisrates,  in  order 
to  form  a  little  fund  for  her  first  subsistence 
on  her  disembarkation.  The  inmates  are 
found  without  an  exception  to  value  their 
marks  hishly.  A  bad  mark  is  very  infrc< 
quent,  and  occasions  great  distress  in  the 
recipient  and  great  excitement  in  the  com- 
munity. In  case  of  dismissal  or  premature 
departure  from  the  Home,  all  the  previous 
gain  in  marks  is  forfeited.  If  a  girl  be  ill 
through  no  fault  of  her  own,  she  is  marked, 
during  her  illnc8.<«,  according  to  her  average 
marking.  But  if  she  is  ill  through  her  own 
act  (as  in  a  recent  case,  where  a  girl  set 
herself  on  fire,  through  carelessness  and  a 
violation  of  the  rules  of  the  house)  she  is 
credited  with  no  marks  until  she  is  ai^nin  in 
a  condition  to  earn  them.  The  usual  earnings 
in  a  year  are  about  equal  to  the  avera^ 
wages  of  the  commoner  class  of  domestic 
servant. 

They  are  usually  brought  to  the  Home  by 
the  principal  Superintendent  in  a  coach.  From 
wheresoever  they  come^  they  generally  weep 
on  the  road,  and  are  silent  and  depressed. 
The  average  terai  of  probation  is  about  a 
year;  longer  when  the  girl  w  very  slow  to 
learn  what  she  is  taught.  When  the  time  of 
her  emignition  arrives,  the  same  lady  accom- 
panies her  on  board  ship.  They  usually  go 
out,  three  or  four  together,  with  a  letter  of 
recommendation  to  some  influential  person  at 
their  destination  ;  sometimes  ther  are  placed 
under  the  charge  of  a  respectable  family  of 
emigrants  ;  sometimes  they  act  as  nurses  or  aa 
servants  to  individual  liulies  with  children,  on 
board.  In  these  capacities  they  have  given 
great  satisfaction.  Their  grief  at  parting 
from  the  Superintendent  is  always  strong, 
and  frequently  of  a  heart-rending  kind.  They 
are  also  exceedingly  affected  by  thpir  sepa- 
ration from  the  Home ;  usually  going  round 
and  round  the  garden  first,  as  if  they  clung  to 
every  tree  and  shrub  in  it.  Nevertheless, 
individual  attachments  among  them  are  rare, 
though  strong  affections  have  arisen  when 
they  have  nfSrwards  encountered  in  distant 
solitudes.  Some  touching  circumstances  have 
occurred,  where  unexpected  recognitions  of 
this  kind  have  taken  place  on  Sundays  ia 
lonely  churches  to  whicn  the  various  members 
of  the  little  congregations  have  repaired  from 
great  distances.  Some  of  the  girls  now  mar** 
ried  have  chosen  old  companions  thus  encoun- 
tered for  their  bridesmaids,  and  in  their 
letters  have  described  their  delight  very  pa- 
thetically. 

A  considerable  part  of  tlie  needle-worfar 
done  in  Ihe  Home  is  necessary  to  its  own^ 
internal  neatness,  and  the  preparation  of  ouIjk 
fits  for  the  emigrants ;  especially  as  many  dh* 
the  inmates  know  little  or  nothing  of  su^* 
work,  and  have  it  all  to  learn.  But,  as  thftjr 
beoome  more  dexterous,  plain  work  is  tali 
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10,  and  the  proceeds  are  applied  as  a  fund  to 
defray  the  cost  of  outfits.  The  outfits  are 
always  of  the  simplest  kind.  Nothing  is 
allowed  to  be  wasted  or  thrown  away  in  the 
Home.  From  the  bones,  and  remnants  of 
food,  the  girls  are  taught  to  make  soup  for 
the  poor  and  sick.  This  at  once  extends  their 
domestic  knowledge,  and  preserves  their  sym- 
pathy for  the  distressed. 

Some  of  the  experiences,  not  already  men- 
tioned, that  have  been  acquired  in  the  man- 
agement   of   the    Home    are    curious,    and 
perhaps  deserving  of  consideration  in  prisons 
and  other  institutions.    It  has  been  observed, 
in    taking  the  histories  —  especially  of  the 
more  artful  cases  —  that  nothmg  is  so  likely 
to  elicit  the  truth  as  a  perfectly  imperturb- 
able face,  and  an  avoidance  of  any  leading 
question  or  expression  of  opinion.     Give  the 
narrator  the  least  idea  what  tone  will  make 
lier  an  object  of  interest,  and  she  will  take  it 
directly.     Give  her  none,  and  she  will  be 
driven  on  the  truth,  and  in  most  cases  will 
tell  it.    For  similar  reasons  it  is  found  desir- 
able always  to  repress  stock  religious  profes- 
sions and  religious  phrases ;   to  discourage 
shows  of  sentiment,  and  to  make  their  lives 
practical  and  active.     *'  DonH  talk  about  it 
—  do  it!''  is  the  motto  of  the  place.    The 
inmates  find  everywhere  about  them  the  same 
kind  discriminating  firmness,  and  the  same 
determination  to  have  no  favorite  subjects, 
or  favorite  objects,  of  interest.     Girls  from 
Ragged   Schools    are  not  generally  so  im- 
pressible as  reduced  girls  who  have  failed  to 
support  themselves  by  hard  work,  w  as  women 
from   the  streets —  probably,  because  they 
have  suffered  less.    The  poorest  of  the  Ragged 
School  condition,  who  are  odious  to  approach 
when  first  picked  up,  invariably  affect  afler^ 
vfards  that  their  friends  are  *'  well  off".'*   This 
psychological  curiosity  is  considered  inexpli- 
cable.   Most  of  the  inmates  are  depressea  at 
first.     At  holiday  times  the  more  doubtful 
piart  of  them   usually  become  restless  and 
uncertain ;   there  would  also  appear  to  be, 
usually,  a  time  of  considerable  restlessness 
after  six  or  eight  months.    In  any  little  diffi- 
culty, the  eeneral  feeling  is  invariably  with 
the  establisomeat  and  never  with  the  OTOoder. 
Trhen  a  girl  is  discharged  for  misconduct, 
she  is  generally  in  deep  distress,  and  goes 
away  miserable.     The  rest  will  sometimes 
intercede  for  her  with  tears ;  but  it  is  found 
that  firmness  on  this  and  every  point,  when  a 
decision  is  onca  taken,  is  the  most  humane 
course,  as  having  a  wholesome  influence  on 
the   greatest   number     For  this   reason,  a 
mere  threat  of  discbarge  is  never  on  any 
a«oount  resorted  to.    Two  points  of  manage- 
ment are  extremely .  important ;  the  first,  to 
refer  very  sparingly  to  toe  past ;  the  second, 
n^yer  to  treat  the  inmates  as  children.    They 
ipiut  never  bei  allowed  to  8np|K)se  it  possible 


that  they  can  get  the  better  of  the  manage- 
ment. Judicious  commendation,  when  it  is 
deserved,  has  a  very  salutary  inSuence.  It  is 
also  found  that  a  serious  and  urgent  entreaty 
to  a  girl,  to  exercise  her  self-restraint  on  some 
point  (generally  temper)  on  which  her  mark- 
table  shows  her  to  ue  deficient,  often  has  an 
excellent  effect  when  it  is  accompanied  with 
such  encouragement  as,  '*  You  know  how 
changed  you  are  since  you  have  been  here; 
you  know  we  have  began  to  entertain  great 
hopes  of  you.  For  Go<f  s  sake  consider !  Do 
not  throw  away  this  great  chance  of  your 
life,  by  making  yourself  and  everybody 
around  you  unhappy  —  which  will  obliee  us 
to  send  you  away  —  but  conquer  this.  Now, 
try  hard  for  a  month,  and  pray  let  us  have  no 
fiiult  to  find  with  you  at  the  end  of  that 
time.*'  Many  will  make  great  and  successful 
efforts  to  control  themselves,  after  such  re- 
monstrance. In  all  cases,  the  fewest  and 
plainest  words  are  the  best.  When  new  ta 
the  place,  they  are  found  to  break  and  spoil 
through  great  carelessness.  Patience,  and  the 
strictest  attention  to  order  and  punctuality, 
will  in  most  cases  overcome  these  discourage- 
ments. Nothing  else  will.  They  are  often 
rather  disposed  to  quarrel  among  themselves, 
particularly  in  bad  weather  when  their  lives 
are  necessarily  monotonous  and  confined ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  allowing  for  their  different 
breeding,  they  perhaps  quarrel  less  than  the 
average  of  passengers  in  the  state  cabin  on  a 
voyage  out  to  India. 

Aa  some  of  the  inmates  of  the  Home  have 
to  be  saved  and  guarded  from  themselves 
more  than  from  any  other  people,  they  can 
scarcely  be  defended  by  too  many  precautions. 
These  precautions  are  not  obtruded  upon  them, 
but  are  strictly  observed.  .  Keys  are  never 
left  about.  The  garden  gate  is  always  kept 
locked ;  but  the  girls  take  it  in  turn  to  act 
OS  porteress,  overlooked  by  the  second  super- 
intendent. They  are  proud  of  this  trust. 
Any  inmate  missms  from  her  usual  place  for 
ten  minutes  would  be  looked  after.  Any  sus- 
picious circumstance  would  be  quickly  and 
quietly  investigated.  As  no  girl  makes  her 
own  l>cd,  no  girl  has  the  opportunity  of  safely 
hiding  any  secret  corresponaence,  or  anything 
else,  m  it.  Each  inmate  has  a  separate  bed, 
but  there  are  several  beds  in  a  room.  The 
occupants  of  each  room  are  always  arranged 
with  a  reference. to  their  several  characters 
and  counteracting  influences.  A  girl  declar- 
ing that  she  wishes  to  leave,  is  not  allowed  to 
do  so  hastily,  but  is  locked  in  a  chamber  by 
herself,  to  consider  of  it  until  next  dBj: 
when,  if  she  still  persist,  she  is  formally  dis- 
charged. It  has  never  once  happened  that  a 
girl,  nowever  excited,  has  refus^  to  eabmit 
to  this  restraint. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  eflbcts  of  the 
Home,  even  in  many  of  the  cases  where  it  does 
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not  ultimately  succeed,  is  the  extraordinary 
ehange  it  produces  in  the  appearance  of  its 
inmates.  Putting  out  of  the  question  their 
look  of  cleanliness  and  health  (which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  ph^ical  consequence  of  their 
treatment)  a  rennine  and  humanizing  altera- 
tion is  wrought  in  the  expression  of  the  feat- 
ures, and  in  the  whole  air  of  the  person, 
which,  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  Teachers, 
in  Ragged  Schools  have  made  the  observation 
in  reference  to  young  women  whom  they  had 
previously  known  well,  and  for  a  long  time. 
A  very  sagacious  and  observant  police  magis- 
trate, visiting  a  girl  before  her  emigration 
who  bad  been  taken  from  his  bar,  could 
detect  no  likeness  in  her  to  the  girl  he  re- 
membered .  It  is  considered  doubtful  whether, 
in  the  majority  of  the  worst  cases,  the  sub- 
ject would  easily  be  known  again  at  a  ^ear*s 
end,  among  a  dozen,  by  an  old  companion. 

The  moral  influence  of  the  Home,  still 
applying  the  remark  even  to  cases  of  &ilure, 
is  illustrated  in  a  no  less  remarkable  manner. 
It  has  never  had  any  violence  done  to  a  chair 
or  a  atooi.  It  has  never  been  asked  to  render 
any  aid  to  the  one  ludy  and  her  assistant, 
who  are  shut  up  with  the  thirteen  the  year 
round.  Bad  language  is  so  uncommon  that 
its  utterance  is  an  event.  The  committee 
have  never  heard  the  least  approach  to  it, 
or  seen  anything  but  submission  ;  though  it 
has  often  been  their  task  to  reprove  and  dis- 
miss women  who  have  been  violently  agi- 
tated, and  unquestionably  (for  the  time) 
incensed  against  them.  rx>ur  of  the  fugitives 
have  robbed  the  Institution  of  some  clothes. 
The  rest  had  no  reason  on  earth  for  running 
away  in  preference  to  asking  to  be  dismissed, 
bat  shame  in  not  remaining. 

A  specimen  or  two  of  cases  of  success  may 
be  interesting. 

Case  number  twenty-seven  was  a  girl 
supposed  to  be  of  about  eighteen,  but  who 
had  none  but  supposititious  knowledge  of  her 
age,  and  no  knowledge  at  all  of  her  birth-duy. 
Both  her  parents  had  died  in  her  infancy. 
She  bad  been  brought  up  in  the  establishment 
of  that  amiable  victim  of  popular  prejudice, 
the  late  Mr.  Drouet,  of  Tooting.  It  did  not 
appear  tliat  she  was  naturally  stupid,  but  her 
intellect  had  been  so  dulled  by  nedect  that 
she  was  in  the  Home  many  months  before 
she  could  be  imbued  with  a  thorough  under- 
standing that  Christmas  Day  was  so  called 
M  the  birthdav  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  when 
she  acquired  this  piece  of  learning,  she  was 
amaaingly  proud  or  it.  She  had  been  appren- 
tioed  to  a  small  artificial-flower-maker  with 
three  others.  They  were  all  ill-treated,  and 
all  seemed  to  have  run  away  at  difierent 
times;  this  girl  hist,  who  abewnded  with  an 
old  man,  a  howker,  who  brought  *'  combs  and 
things  '*  to  the  door  for  sale.  She  took  what 
she  called  '*Bome  old  clothes"  of  her  mis- 


tress with  her,  and  was  apprehended  with 
the  old  man,  and  they  were  tried  together. 
He  was  acquitted  ;  she  was  found  guilty. 
Her  sentence  was  six  months*  imprisonment, 
and,  on  its  expiration,  she  was  received  in(o 
the  Homo.  She  was  appallingly  ignorant, 
but  most  anxious  to  learn,  and  contended 
against  her  blunted  faculties  with  a  consciously 
slow  perseverance.  She  showed  a  remarka- 
ble capacity  for  copying  writing  by  the  eye 
alone,  without  having  the  least  idea  of  its 
sound,  or  what  it  meant.  There  seemed  to 
be  some  analogy  between  her  making  letters 
and  her  making  artificial  flowers.  She  re- 
mained in  the  Ilome,  bearing  an  excellent 
character,  about  a  year.  Oa  her  passage 
out,  she  made  artificial  flowers  for  the  ladies 
on  board,  earned  money,  and  was  much  liked. 
She  obtained  a  comfortable  service  as  soon  as 
she  landed,  and  is  happy  and  respecttd.  This 
girl  had  not  a  friend  m  the  world,  and  had 
never  known  a  natural  ofiection,  or  formed  a 
natural  tie,  upon  the  face  of  this  earth. 

Case  number  thirteen  was  a  halC-starved 
gii4  of  eighteen,  whose  father  had  died  soon 
after  her  birth,  and  who  had  long  eked  out  a 
miserable  subsistence  for  herself  and  a  sick 
]&other  by  doing  plain  needlework.  At  last 
her  mother  died  in  a  workhouse,  and  the 
needlework  "  falling  off  bit  by  bit,'*  this  girl 
sufibred,  for  nine  months,  every  extremity  of 
dire  distress.  Being  one  ni^ht  without  any 
food  or  shelter  from  the  weather,  she  went  to 
the  lodging  of  a  woman  who  had  once  lived 
in  the  same  house  with  herself  and  her 
mother,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  lie  down 
on  the  stairs.  She  Wiis  refused,  and  stole  a 
shawl,  which  she  sold  for  a  penny.  A  fort- 
night afterwards,  being  still  in  a  starving  and 
houseless  state,  she  went  back  to  the  same 
woman's,  and  preferred  the  same  request. 
Again  refused,  she  stole  a  Bible  from  her, 
which  she  sold  for  two-pence.  The  theft  wa3 
immediately  discovered,  and  she  was  taken 
as  she  lay  asleep  in  the  casual  ward  of  a 
workhouse.  These  facts  were  distinctly 
proved  upon  her  trial.  She  was  sentenced  to 
three  months'  imprisonment,  and  was  then 
admitted  into  the  Home.  She  had  never  been 
corrupted.  She  remained  in  the  Home,  bear- 
ing an  excellent  character,  a  little  more  than 
a  year ;  emigrated ;  conducted  herself  uni- 
formly well  in  a  good  situation ;  and  is  now 
married. 

Case  number  forty-one  was  a  pretty  girl,  of 
a  quiet  and  good  manner,  aged  nineteen. 
She  came  from  a  watering-place,  where  shs 
had  lived  with  her  mother  until  within  a 
couple  of  yeart,  when  her  mother  married 
agam  and  she  was  considered  an  incumbrance 
at  a  very  bad  home.  She  became  apprenticed 
to  a  dressmaker,  who,  on  account  of  her  staT- 
ing  one  beyond  the  prescribed  hours  one  night 
when  she  went  with  some- other  young  peopfo 
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to  a  Cireu8»  positively  refused  to^  admit  her 
or  give  her  any  shelter  from  the  streets.  The 
natural  eonseq.ueDce8  of  this  unjustifiable  be- 
havior followed.  She  came  to  the  Home  on 
the  recommendation  of  a  clergyman  to  whom 
she  fortunately  applied,  when  in  a  state  of 
sickness  and  misery  too  deplorable  to  be  even 
suggested  to  the  reader^s  imagination.  She 
remained  in  the  Home  (with  an  interval  of 
hospital  treatment)  upwards  of  a  year  and  a 
halt,  when  she  was  sent  abroad.  ^  Her  char- 
acter is  irreproachable,  and  she  is  industrious, 
happy,  and  full  of  gratitude. 

Case  number  fifty  was  a  very  homely, 
clumsy,  ignorant  girl,  supposed  to  be  about 
nineteen,  but  who  again  bad  no  knowledge  of 
her  birthday.  She  was  taken  from  a  Ragged 
School ;  her  mother  died  when  she  was  a 
little  girl ;  and  her  father,  marrying  again, 
had  turned  her  out  of  doors,  though  her 
mother-in-law  had  been  kind  to  her.  She  had 
1)een  once  in  prbon  for  breaking  some  win- 
dows near  the  Mansion-house,  **  having 
nowhcres  as  you  can  think  of,  to  go  to."  She 
had  never  gone  wrong  otherwise,  and  partic- 
uhirly  wished  that  *^  to  }>e  wrote  down.*' 
She  was  in  as  dirty  and  unwholesome  a  condi- 
tion, on  her  admission,  as  she  could  well  bis 
but  was  inconsolable  at  the  idea  of  losing 
her  hair,  until  the  fortunate  suggestion  wiis 
made  that  it  would  grow  more  luxuriantlv 
after  shaving.  She  then  consented,  with 
many  tears,  to  that  (in  her  case)  indispensa- 
ble operation.  This  deserted  and  unfortu- 
nate creature,  after  a  short  period  of  depres- 
sion, beg-.m  to  brighten,  uniformly  showed  a 
yery  honest  and  truthful  nature,  and  after 
remuininz  in  the  Home  a  year,  has  recently 
emigrated  ;  a  thoroughly  good  plain  servant, 
with  evenr  susceptibility  for  forming  a  faith- 
ful and  a&ctionate  attachment  to  her  employ- 
ers. 

Case  number  fifly-eight  was  a  eirl  of  nine- 
teen, all  but  starved  through  inability  to  live 
by  needlework.  She  had  never  gone  wrong, 
was  gradually  brought  into  a  good  bodinr 
condition,  invariably  conducted  herself  well, 
and  went  abroad,  rescued  and  happy. 

Case  number  fifty-one,  viras  a  little  ragged 
girl  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  as  she  said ;  but 
of  very  juvenile  appearance.  She  was  put  to 
the  bar  at  a  Police  Office,  with  two  much 
older  women,  regular  vagrants,  for  making  a 
disturbance  at  the  workhouse  gate  on  the 
previous  night  on  being  refused  relief.  She 
nad  been  a  professed  tramp  for  six  or  seven 
years,  knew  of  no  relation,  and  had  no  friends 
out  one  old  woman,  whose  very  name  she  did 
not  appear  to  be  sure  of.  Her  father,  a  scaf- 
iQld-builder,  she  had  **  lost*'  on  London  Bridge 
when  she  was  ten  or  eleven  years  old.  There 
appeared  little  doubt  that  he  had  purposely 
abandoned  her,  but  she  had  no  suspi%.ion  of 
it.    She  had  long  been  hop-picking  in  the 


hop  season,  and  wandering  abont  theconntrj 
at  all  seaisons,  and  was  unaccustomed  to 
shoes,  and  had  seldom  slept  in  a  bed.  She 
answered  some  searching  questions  without 
the  least  reserve,  and  not  at  all  in  her  own 
favor.  Her  appearance  of  destitution  was  irf 
perfect  keeping  with  her  story.  This  girl  was 
received  into  the  Home.  Within  a  year, 
there  was  clinging  round  the  principa^Super- 
intendent's  neck,  on  board  .a  ship  oonnd  for 
Australia —  in  a  state  of  grief  at  parting  that 
moved  the  bystanders  to  tears — a  pretty  little, 
neat,  modest,  useful  girl,  against  whom  not  a 
moment's  complaint  had  been  made,  and  who 
had  diligently  learnt  everything  that  had 
been  set  before  her. 

Case  number  fifty-four,  a  good-looking 
youn^  womim  of  two-and-twenty,  was  first 
seen  in  prison  under  remand  on  a  charge  of 
attemptinff  to  commit  suicide.  Her  mother 
had  died  before  she  was  two  Tears  old,  and 
her  father  had  married  again ;  but  she  spoke 
in  high  and  affectionate  terms  both  of  her 
father  and  her  mother-in-law.  She  had  been  a 
travelling  maid  with  an  elderly  lady,  and,  on 
her  mistress  going  to  Russia,  had  returned 
home  to  her  father ^s.  She  had  stayed  out 
late  one  night,  in  company  with  a  '*  commis> 
sioner"  whom  she  had  known  abroad,  was 
afraid  or  ashamed  to  go  home,  and  so  went 
wrong.  Falling  lower,  and  becoming  poorer, 
she  became  at  hist  acquainted  with  a  ticket- 
taker  at  a  railway  statiim,  who  tired  of  the  ae- 
quaintance.  One  night  when  he  had  made  an 
appointment  (ws  he  often  had  done  before)  and, 
on  the  plea  of  inability  to  leave  his  duties, 
had  put  this  girl  in  a  cab,  that  she  might  be 
tivken  safely  home  (she  seemed  to  have  in* 
spired  him  with  that  much  enduring  regard), 
sne  pulled  up  the  window  and  swallowed  two 
shillings'  worth  of  the  essential  oil  of  almonds 
which  she  had  bought  at  a  chemist's  an  hour 
before.  The  driver  happened  to  look  round 
when  she  still  had  the  bottle  to  her  lips,  im- 
mediately made  out  the  whole  story,  and  had 
the  presence  of  mind  to  drive  her  straight  to 
a  hospital,  where  she  remained  a  month 
before  she  was  cured.  She  was  in  that  state 
of  depression  in  the  prison,  that  it  was  a 
matter  for  grave  consideration  whether  it 
would  be  safe  to  take  her  into  the  Homo, 
where,  if  she  were  bent  upon  committing 
suicide,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
prevent  her.  After  some  talk  with  her, 
however,  it  was  decided  to  receive  her.  She 
proved  one  of  the  best  inmates  it  bos  •mt 
had,  and  remained  in  it  seven  months  before 
she  emigrated.  Her  father,  who  had  never 
seen  her  since  the  ni^ht  of  her  staying  oot 
late,  came  to  see  her  m  the  Home,  and  con- 
firmed these  particulars.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  treatment  but  that  pursued  in 
such  an  institution  would  have  restored  this 
girL 
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Cue  namber  fourteen  wm  an  extremely 
prettv  girl  of  twenty,  whose  mother  was 
married  to  a  second  husband  — a  drunken 
man  who  ill-treated  his  step-daughter.  She 
had  been  engaged  to  be  married,  but  had 
been  deceived,  and  had  run  away  from  home 
in  shame,  and  had  been  away  three  years. 
Within  that  period,  however,  she  had  twice 
returned  home ;  the  first  time  for  six  months ; 
the  second  time  for  a  few  days.  She  had  also 
been  ih  a  London  hospital.  She  had  also 
been  in  the  Magdalen  ;  which  institution  her 
father-in-law,  with  a  drunkard  *s  inconsistency, 
had  induced  her  to  leave,  to  attend  her 
mother^s  funeral  —  and  then  ill-treated  her  as 
before.  She  had  been  once  in  prison  as  a 
disorderly  character,  and  was  received  from 
the  prison  into  the  Home.  Her  health  was 
impaired  and  her  experience  had  been  of  a 
baa  kind  in  a  bad  quarter  at  London,  but  she 
was  still  a  girl  of  remarkably  en|^ging  and 
delicate  appearance.  She  remainea  in  the 
Home,  improving  rapidly,  thirteen  months. 
She  was  never  complained  of,  and  her  general 
deportment  was  usually  quiet  and  modest. 
She  emigrated,  and  is  a  good,  industrious, 
happy  wife. 

This  paper  can  scarcely  be  better  dosed 
than  by  the  following  pretty  passage  from  a 
letter  of  one  of  the  married  young  women. 

HoNxonuED  Ladiis, 

'  I  have  again  taken  the  liberty  of  writ- 
ing to  you  to  let  you  know  how  I  am  going  on 
since  I  last  wrote  Home  for  I  can  never  forget 
that  name  that  still  comes  fresh  to  my  mind, 
Honnoured  Ladies  I  received  your  most  kind  letter 
on  Tuesday  the  2Ut  of  May  my  Mistress  was 
kind  enough  to  bring  it  over  to  me  she  told  me 
that  she  also  had  a  letter  from  yon  and  that  she 
should  write  Home  and  give  you  a  good  account 
of  us.  Honnoured  Ladies  I  cannot  describe  the 
feelings  which  I  felt  on  receiving  your  most  kind 
letter,  I  first  read  my  letter  then  I  cried  but  it 
was  with  tears  of  joy,  to  think  you  was  so  kind 
to  write  to  us  Honnoured  Ladies  I  have  seen  Jane 
and  I  showed  my  letter  and  she  is  going  write 
Home,  she  is  living  about  86  miles  from  where 
I  live  and  her  and  her  husband  are  very  happy 
together  she  has  been  down  to  our  Town  this 
week  and  it  is  the  first  that  we  have  seen  of  her 
since  a  week  after  they  were  married.  My 
Husband  is  very  kind  to  roe  and  we  live  very 
happy  and  oomfurtab^e  together  we  have  a  nice 
garden  where  we  gro%  all  that  we  want  we  have 
sown  some  peas  turnips  and  I  helped  to  do  some 
we  have  three  such  nice  pigs  and  we  killed  one 
last  week  he  was  so  fkt  that  he  could  not  see  out 
of  his  eyes  be  used  to  have  to  sit  down  to  eat  and 
I  have  got  such  a  nice  cat  —  she  peeps  over  me 
while  f  am  writing  this.  My  Husband  was 
going  out  one  day,  and  he  heard  that  cat  cry 
and  he  fetched  her  in  she  was  so  thin.  My  tow 
little  birds  are  gone  —  one  dide  and  the  other 
flew  away  now  I  have  got  none,  get  down  Cat 
do.  My  Husband  has  Imilt  a  shed  at  the  side  of 
the  house  to  do  any  thing  Ibr  hisself  when  he 


come  home  from  work  of  a  night  he  tells  me  that 
I  shall  every  9  years  com  Home  if  we  live  so 
long  please  God,  but  I  think  that  he  is  only  mak- 
ing game  of  me.  Honnoured  Lailies  I  can  never 
feel  grateful  enough  for  your  kindness  to  me  and 
the  kind  indulgences  which  I  received  at  my 
happy  home,  I  often  wish  that  I  could  come 
Home  and  see  that  happy  place  again  once  more 
and  all  my  kind  friends  which  I  hope  I  may  one 
day  please  Qod. 

No  comments  or  arguments  shall  be  added 
to  swell  the  length  this  account  has  already 
attained.  Our  readers  will  judge  for  them- 
selves what  some  of  these  cases  must  have 
soon  become,  but  for  the  timely  interposition 
of  the  Home  established  by  the  Liidies  whoae 
charity  is  so  discreet  and  so  impartial. 


Lebahn'i  "  Fau$r** 

This  is  a  useful  book,  and  a  great  deal  of  pains 
must  have  been  expended  on  its  compilation. 
6oethe*s  Fautt,  which  is  selected  by  Dr.  Lebahn 
as  a  vehicle  for  conveying  instruction  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  is  printed  entire,  and  is  followed 
by  a  sort  of  syntax.  The  examples  of  the  syntax 
are  taken  fh>m  Futut  alone  ;  and  as  they  are 
sufficiently  numerous  to  exhaust  the  whole  poem 
and  are  invariably  translated  into  English,*  the 
reader  may  go  through  a  complete  course  of 
Fautt,  not  only  with  a  literal  translation,  but 
also  with  a  perpetual  grammatical  comment 
This  intellectual  journey  he  may  perform  from 
opposite  starting-points,  thanks  to  a  double  sys- 
tem of  figuration.  If  he  takes  Fatut  \n  hand, 
and  yearns  for  a  grammatical  explanation,  there 
are  numbers  placed  against  the  lines  to  direct 
him  to  the  pages  of  the  syntax.  If,  on  the  other 
band,  his  genius  is  more  philological  than  poet- 
ical, and,  starting  fVom  the  grammar,  he  needs 
authority  for  his  examples,  there  are  numbers 
placed  against  the  rules  to  direct  him  to  the  pages 
of  the  tragedy. 

But  while  Dr.  Lebahn  thus  laudably  works  up 
a  classical  German  poem  into  a  book  of  gram- 
matical teaching*  what  dssmon  has  tempted  him 
to  limit  the  sphere  of  his  popularity  by  the  intro- 
duction of  certain  theological  remarks  that  can 
gratify  nobody  and  may  offend  a  great  many  ? 
Priestcraft  is  doubtless  a  very  bad  thing  in  its 
way,  but  we  do  not  see  why  a  German  gram- 
marian, the  object  of  whose  book  is  to  teach  Eng- 
lishmen his  native  language,  should  indulge  in 
anti-clerical  orations  that  will  surely  cause  his 
work  to  be  shunned  at  Oxford.  Neither  do  we 
see  why  the  orthodox  British  student  should  be 
annoyed  by  a  Voltairian  scoff  at  the  miraculous 
ascent  of  Elijah,  simply  because  Fawt  and  his 
familiar  sail  through  the  air  on  a  cloak.  We 
r  fear  Dr.  Lebahn  has  so  identified  himself  with 
Fautt  that  he  has  had  a  Mephistopheles  at  his 
elbow.  —  Spectator, 

•  Faust :  a  Tragedy,  by  J.  W.  von  Goethe.  With 
eopious  Notes,  Grammatieal,  Philologioal,  and 
ExMetioal,  by  Falck  Lebahn,  Ph.  Dr.  Published 
by  l&ngman  and  Go. 
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smith's  poems.* 

Alexander^  Smith's  volume  contoinB  a  poem 
In  dialogue,  which  he  entitles  "  A  Life- 
Drama,"  some  short  miscellaneous  poems, 
and  a  few  sonnets.  Most  if  not  all  of  the 
volume  has  appeared  within  the  last  twelve- 
month in  the  pages  of  a  literary  London  Jour- 
nal, but  it  will  probably  be  new  to  the  general 
public.  Those  among  this  miscellaneous  body 
who  watch  with  interest  the  dawning  of  genius, 
and  are  able  to  discern  in  the  luxuriant  bios- 
soma  of  the  spring  the  eolden  promise  of  the 
autumn,  will  oetect  in  Alexander  Smith,  joung 
and  undeveloped  as  he  unquestionably  is,  the 
marks  of  a  true  poet.  His  senses  receive  from 
outward  objects  impressions  finer  and  keener 
than  those  of  ordinary  men,  and  these  impres- 
sions set  him  singing  with  enioyment,  and  are 
reproduced  in  phrases  and  lines  of  singular 
beauty,  melody,  and  power.  Nothing  is 
harder  to  predict  than  the  course  of  genius, 
subject  as  it  is  to  the  accidents  of  fortune, 
physical  organization,  and  social  interoouree ; 
but,  so  far  as  comparison  can  guide  us,  it  is  to 
the  earlier  works  of  Keats  and  Shellev  alone 
that  we  can  look  for  a  counterpart  in  nchness 
of  fancy  and  force  of  expression  to  the  Life- 
Drama  ;  unless  we  appeal  to  a  printed  but  un- 
published juvenile  work  of  Tennyson,  entitled 
♦*The  Lover's  Bay,"  —  far  superior,  in  our 
opinion,  to  anything  that  actually  appeared  in 
his  first  volume,  though  even  in  that  the 
**  Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Niehts"  allayed 
somewhat  old  ''  crusty  Christopher's"  storm 
of  ridicule. 

Alexander  Smith  has  this  advantage  over 
both  Keats  and  Shelley,  that  he  never  runs 
into  absolute  nonsense.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  is  more  of  a  sensational  poet  than  either  of 
them.  His  sensations  are  so  keen,  so  thrilling, 
that  they  seem  to  overpower  his  perceptions. 
He  feels  that  something  intensely  beautiful  is 
before  him,  but  he  is  so  drunk  with  the  beauty 
that  he  can  convey  no  clear  impression  of  its 
details  to  another,  only  that  be  is  delirious 
with  enjoyment ;  and  his  descriptions,  instead 
of  impressing  their  object  on  the  reader's 
imagination,  expand  into  circling  waves  of 
simile,  flashing  and  radiant  with  rapturous 
sensation.  Nor  are  the  objects  with  which  he 
is  &miiiar  very  numerous  or  various.  In 
nature,  the  sea  and  sky  in  their  broadest  and 
most  obvious  appearances  are  his  stock  in 
trade  for  simile  and  description,  especially  the 
starry  heavens  on  a  cloudless  night.  Vast- 
ness,  freedom  of  movement,  and  purity,  strilos 
most  the  man  who  is  habitually  oonmied  and 
choked  in  cities  ;  and  the  stars  will  on  clear 
nights  shine  down  even  on  such  a  hive  as 

...*  Poems.    By  Alezaa^ler  Smith.    Published  by 
Bogae.    [RepaUi8hedbyTiokiM>r«B^edA|'ieias.] 


Glasgow,  and  inspire  thoughts  and  sensations 
for  w-hich  the  poet  is  grateful.  Still,  the  repe- 
tition of  these  things  fatieues,  and  we  expect 
from  the  poet  a  more  novel  and  subtile  inter- 
pretation of  the  nature  whose  priest  he  aspires 
to  be.  Let  Alexander  Smith  take  counsel  of 
the  Pre-Raphaelites,  who,  by  a  simple  exercise 
of  their  own  senses,  have  given  a  new  interest 
to  the  commonest  scenes,  and  have  taught  ns 
that  Nature  is  not  yet  exhausted  by  the  Acad- 
emy, royal  or  otherwise.  But  the  absence 
from  the  Life-Drama  of  any  sense  of  the 
human  beinp  among  whom  life  is  passed,  of 
any  delight  in  any  human  relation  except  that 
between  youne  men  and  beautiful  women,  is  a 
more  serious  blot ;  and  one  that  in  an  older 
man  would  in  itself  be  a  bar  to  his  noble  am- 
bition of  setting  thelage  to  music.  That  man 
has  no  sound  and  healthy  heart  to  whom  only 
one  phase  of  human  life  has  charms,  and  who, 
when  that  is  over,  can  find  nothing  in  the 
world  worth  living  and  caring  for ;  and  this 
tendency  of  our  new  poet  will  require  to  be 
overcome  by  thought,  self-control,  and  expe- 
rience, before  he  can  write  poems  that  any 
but  mere  boys  will  read  with  unmixed  satis- 
faction. If  he  would  instruct  the  world,  he 
must  be  wise  and  loving  himself,  and  must 
learn  that  it  is  not  the  young  and  the  lovely 
alone  that  are  capable  of  poetic  interest.  We 
should  imagine  that  Keats  and  Shelley,  and 
poets  of  that  class,  have  been  too  exclu8i?ely 
bis  favorites,  and  should  recommend  him  to 
study  rather  the  more  practical  and  manly 
English  poets.  He  is  evidently  an  admirer  of 
Tennyson,  and  has  caught  some  of  his  beauties 
and  mannerism  :  he  should  take  a  long,  deep 
draught  of  the  older  poets,  especially  the  dram- 
atists of  Elizabeth  and  the  Stuairt  period,  nor 
would  the  sense  and  terseness  of  Pope  and 
Dryden  be  a  bad  study ;  and,  like  all  poets,  he 
should  read  the  best  prose  writers,  and  learn 
himself  to  write  terse  and  idiomatic  prose.  He 
has  quite  sensibility  enough,  quite  enough 
impressibility  to  beauty,  is  rather  too  sensuous, 
sometimes  not  quite  reticent  enough  in  the 
matter  of  sensations ;  let  him  think  more, 
learn  more  facts,  care  more  about  what  objects 
are  in  themselves  and  less  about  the  amount 
of  pleasure  they  are  capable  of  giving  him, 
and  we  venture  to  hope  tnat  he  may  be  among 
England's  great  names. 

The  title  of  **  Life-Drama"  is  qaito  mi*- 
placed.  The  poem  is  a  collection  of  passages 
purely  lyrical  for  the  most  part,  though  in  Uie 
rorm  of  dialogue.  It  is  studded  with  fine 
lines,  but  itis  cnfficult  to  find  striking  passages 
of  any  length.  Our  selection  is  rather  at  ran- 
dom, as  one  might  gather  a  bandfal  of  peaik 
from  a  heap. 

The  lark  is  singing  in  the  blinding  sky. 
Hedges  are  white  with  May.    The  bridegroom  sia 
Is  toying  with  the  shore,  bis  wedded  bride» 
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And,  in  the  fulness  qf  his  marriage  joy, 
He  decorates  her  tawny  brow  with  shells, 
Retires  a  space,  to  see  how  fair  she  looks, 
Then,  proud,  runs  up  to  kiss  her.     All  is  fair-^ 
All  glad,  from  grass  to  sun  !    Yet  more  I  love 
Than  tliis,  the  shrinking  day,  that  sometimes 

comes 
In  Winter*s  front,  so  fair  'mong  its  dark  peers,  | 
It  seems  a  straggler  from  the  files  of  June, 
Which  in  its  wanderings  had  lost  its  wits, 
And  half  its  beauty  ;  and,  when  it  returned, 
Finding  its  old  companions  gone  away. 
It  joined  November's  troop,  then  marching  past ; 
And  so  the  frailthing  comes,  and  greets  the  world 
With  a  thin  crazy  smile,  then  bursts  in  tears. 
And  all  the  while  it  holds  within  its  hand 
A  few  half-withered  flowers.    I  love  and  pity  it ! 

My  heart  is  beating  with  all  things  that  are. 

My  blood  is  wild  unrest ; 
With  what  a  passion  pants  yon  eager  star 

Upon  the  water's  breast ! 
Clasped  in  the  air's  soft  arms  the  world  doth 
sleep. 

Asleep  its  moving  seas,  its  bumming  lands  ; 
With^hat  an  hungry  lip  the  ocean  deep 

Lappeth  forever  the  white-breasted  sands  ! 
What  love  is  in  the  moon's  eternal  eyes. 

Leaning  uuto  the  earth  from  out  the.  midnight 
skies ! 

Thy  large  dark  eyes  are  wide  upon  thy  brow. 

Filled  with  as  tender  light 
As  yon  low  moon  doth  fill  the  heaTens  now. 

This  mellow  autumn  night ! 
On  the  late  flowers  I  linger  at  thy  fbet 

I  tremble  when  I  touch  thy  garment's  rim, 
I  clasp  thy  waist,  I  feel  thy  bosom's  beat — 

O  kiss  me  into  faintness  sweet  and  dim ! 
Thou  leanest  to  me  as  a  swelling  peach. 

Full-juiced  and  mellow,  leaneth  to  the  taker's 
reach. 

Thy  hair  is  loosened  by  that  kiss  you  gave. 

It  floods  my  shoulders  o'er  ; 
Another  yet .'    Oh,  as  a  weary  wave 

Subsides  upon  the  shore. 
My  hungry  being  with  its  hopes,  its  fears. 

My  heart  like  moon-charmed  waters,  all  un- 
rest, 
Yet  strong  as  is  despair,  as  weak  as  tears. 

Doth  faint  upon  thy  breast ! 
I  feel  thy  clasping  arms,  my  cheek  is  wet 

With  thy  rich  tears.     One  kiss  !  Sweet,  sweet, 
another  yet ! 

The  next  quotation  is  a  proof  that  Alexan- 
der Smith  has  dramatic  power  in  the  ^rm. 
The  oonclttsion  nf&ots  one  with  oomethiog  of 
the  terrible  beauty  for  which  Ford  is  fUmoos. 

Between  him  and  the  lady  of  his  love 

There  stood  a  wrinkled  worldling  ripe  for  helL 

When  with  his  golden  hand  he  plucked  that  flower,^ 

And  would  have  smelt  it,  lo !  it  paled  and  shrank,' 

And  withered  in  his  grasp.    And  when  she  died 

The  rivers  of  his  heart  ran  all  to  waste  ; 

They  found  no  ocean,  dry  sands  sucked  them  np. 

Lady,  he  was  a  fool !  —  a  pitiful  fool. 

She  said  she  loved  him,  would  be  dead  in  spring — 


She  asked  him  but  to  stand  beside  her  grave  — 
She  said  she  would  be  daisies  —  and  she  thought 
'T  would  give  her  joy  to  feel  that  he  was  near. 
She  died  like  music  ;  and,  would  you  believe  *t. 
He  kept  her  foolish  words  within  his  heart 
lAa  ceremonious  as  a  chapel  keeps 
A  relio  of  a  saint.    And  in  the  spring 
The  doting  idiot  went ! 

VIOTiET. 

What  found  he  there  ? 

WALTEB.  ^ 

Laugh  till  your  sides  ache  !    Oh,  he  went,  poor 

fool! 
But  he  found  nothing  save  red  trampled  clay 
And  a  dull  sobbing  rain.     Do  you  not  laugh  ? 
Amid  the  comfortless  rain  he  stood  and  wept. 
Bare-headed  in  the  mocking,  pelting  rain. 
He  might  have  known  *t  was  ever  so  on  earth. 

I 

The  remorse  of  Walter,  the  hero,  is  painted 
with  genuine  if  somewhat  overstrained  pathoe. 
The  phraseology  is  strong,  and  less  encum- 
bered with  simile  than  in  most  parts  of  the 
poem.  In  fact,  fine  promise  of  a  true  dramat- 
ic excellence  is  indicated  in  the  scene  from 
which  the  following  extract  is  taken,  as  well 
as  in  the  passage  quoted  above. 

Oood  men  have  said 
That  sometimes  God  leaves  sinners  to  their  sin— 
He  has  left  me  to  mine,  and  I  am  changed  ; 
My  worst  part  is  insurgent,  and  my  will 
Is  weak  and  powerless  as  a  trembling  king 
When  millions  rise  up  hungry.     Woe  is  me  ! 
My  soul  breeds  sins  as  a  d^  body  worms  ! 
They  swarm  and  feed  upon  me.    Hear  me,  God  ! 
Sin  met  me  and  embraced  me  on  my  way  : 
Methought  her  cheeks  were  red,  her  lips  had 

bloom  ; 
I  kissed  her  bold  lips,  dallied  with  her  hair : 
She  sang  me  into  slumber.    I  awoke  — 
It  was  a  putrid  corse  that  clung  to  me. 
That  clingt  to  me  like  memory  to  the  damned. 
That  rots  into  my  being.    Father  !  God  ! 
I  cannot  shake  it  off !  it  clings,  it  clings  !  — 
I  soon  will  grow  as  corrupt  as  itself.     [A  pauu, 
God  sends  me  back  my  prayers,  as  a  father 
Returns  unoped  the  letters  of  a  son 
Who  has  dishonored  him. 

Have  mercy.  Fiend  ! 
Thou  Devil,  thou  wilt  drag  me  down  to  hell !      ^ 
0,  if  she  had  proclivity  to  sin 
Who  did  appear  so  beauteous  and  so  pure, 
Nature  may  leer  behind  a  gracious  mask. 
And  God  himself  may  be —  I  'm  giddy,  blbd  ; 
The  world  reels  f^om  beneath  me. 

[  Catchei  hold  of  the  parapeL 
{An  Ovtcoft  ttpproachet. )    Wilt  pray  for  me  I 

ontL  {thuddering.) 
'Tis  a  dreadftd  thing  to  pray. 

WALTER. 

Why  is  it  so  ? 
Hast  thou,  like  me,  a  spot  upon  thy  soul. 
That  neither  tears  can  cleanse,  nor  fires  eteme  t 
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GIBL. 

Bat  few  request  my  prayers. 

Walter. 

I  request  them. 
For  ne'er  did  a  disbevelled  woman  cling  • 

So  earnest-pale  to  a  stern  conqueror's  knees^ 
Pleading  for  a  dear  life,  as  did  my  prayer 
Cling  to  the  knees  of  God.    He  shook  it  off, 
And  went  upon  His  way.    Wilt  pray  for  me  ? 

GIBL. 

Sin  crusts  me  o^er  as  limpets  crust  the  rocks. 
I  would  be  thrust  from  every  human  door  ; 
I  dare  not  knock  at  Heaven's. 

WALTEB. 

Poor  homeless  one ! 
There  is  a  door  stands  wide  for  thee  and  me  — 
The  door  of  hell.    Methinks  we  are  well  met 
I  saw  a  little  girl  three  years  ago, 
With  eyes  of  azure  and  with  cheeks  of  red, 
A  crowd  of  sunbeams  hanging  down  her  face  ; 
Sweet  laughter  round  her  ;  daiftsing  like  a  breexe. 
I  'd  rather  lair  me  with  a  fiend  in  fire 
Than  look  on  such  a  face  as  hers  to-night. 
But  I  can  look  on  thee,  and  such  as  thee  ! 
I  '11  call  thee  **  Sister ;"  do  thou  call  me  "  Bit>th- 


er. 


»« 


A  thousand  years  hence,  when  we  both    are 

damned, 
We  Ml  sit  like  ghosts  upon  the  wailing  shore, 
And  read  our  lives  by  the  red  light  of  helL 
Will  we  not.  Sister  ? 

OIBL. 

0,  thou  strange  wild  man. 
Let  me  alone  :  what  would  you  seek  with  me  ? 

WALTES. 

Your  ear,  my  Sister.    I  have  that  within 
Which  urges  me  to  utterance.    I  could  accost 
A  pensive  angel,  singing  to  himself 
Upon  a  hill  in  heaven,  and  leave  his  mind 
As  dark  and  turbid  as  a  trampled  pool» 
To  purify  at  leisure.    I  have  none 
To  listen  to  me,  save  a  sinful  woman 
Upon  a  midnight  bridge.  —  She  was  so  fair, 
Ood'a  eye  could  rest  with  pleasure  on  her  fiice. 

0  Gbd,  she  was  so  happy  !    Her  short  life 
As  full  of  music  ns  the  crowded  Juno 

Of  an  unfiillen  orb.     What  is  it  now  ? 

She  gave  me  her  young  heart,  full,  full  of  love: 

My  return  —  was  to  break  it.    Worse,  fiir  worse  ; 

1  crept  into  the  chambers  of  her  soul, 
Like  a  foul  toad,  polluting  as  I  went. 

QIRL. 

I  pity  her — not  you.    Man  trusts  in  God  ; 
He  is  eternal.    Woman  trusts  in  man  ; 
And  he  is  shif^g  sand. 

WALTER. 

Poor  child,  poor  chHd ! 
We  sat  in  dreadfHil  silence  with  our  sin, 
Looking  each  other  wildly  in  the  eyes : 
Methought  I  heard  the  gates  of  heaven  close ; 
She  flung  herself  against  me,  burst  in  tears. 


As  a  wave  bursts  in  spray.    She  covered  me 
With  her  wild  sorrow,  as  an  April  cloud 
With  dim  dishevelled  tresses  hides  the  hill 
On  which  its  heart  is  breaking.    She  clung  to  mm 
With  piteous  arms,  and  shook  me  with  her  sobs  j 
For  she  had  lost  her  world,  her  heaven,  her  God, 
And  now  had  nought  but  me  and  her  great 

wrong. 
She  did  not  kill  me  with  a  single  word, 
But  once  she  lifted  her  tear-dabbled  face  — 
Had  hell  gaped  at  my  feet  I  would  have  leapt 
Into  its  burning  throat,  from  that  pale  look. 
Still  it  pursues  me  like  a  haunting  fiend  : 
It  drives  me  out  to  the  black  moors  at  night. 
Where  I  am  smitten  by  the  hissing  rain  ; 
And  ruffian  winds,  dislodging  from  their  troops. 
Hustle  me  shrieking,  then  with  sudden  turn 
Go  laughing  to  their  fellows.    Merciful  Gkxl ! 
It  oomes  —  that  face  again,  that  white,  whit* 

face. 
Set  in  a  night  of  hair  ;  reproochfiil  eyes. 
That  make  me  mad.     0,  save  me  fh>m  those 

eyes  ! 
They  will  torment  me  even  in  the  grave. 
And  bum  on  me  in  Tophet 

GIRL. 

Where  are  you  going  ? 

WALTER. 

My  heart 's  on  fire  by  hell,  and  on  I  drive 
To  outer  blackness,  like  a  biasing  ship. 

[He  rushej  away. 

These  extracts  will  induce  every  lover  of 
poetry  to  rend  the  volume  for  himself;  and 
we  do  not  think  that  after  such  reading  any 
one  will  be  disposed  to  doubt  that  Alexander 
Smith  promises  to  be  a  greater  poet  than 
any  emergent  genius  of  the  last  few  years. 


Tram  the  Crttle. 

A   NEW  POET  IN   GLASGOW. 

Discoverers  are  often  a  much-injured  claas 
of  men.  Sometimes  the  worth  of  their  object 
is  denied,  sometimes  their  claim  to  the  fact 
of  finding  it  out  is  contested,  and  sometimes, 
in  the  brilliance  of  the  star,  the  astronomer 
who  has  first  observed  it  is  utterly  eclipsed ! 
Nevertheless  it  is  a  pleasant  thing,  *'  when  a 
new  planet  swims  into  our  ken,"  or  when,  to 
pursue  the  quotation,  we  happen  to  resem- 
ble 

Stout  Cortez,  when  with  eagle  eyes 

He  stared  at  the  Pacific,  and  all  his  men 

Gathered  around  him  with  a  wild  surmise. 
Silent  upon  a  peak  in  Barien. 

This  (quotation  is  suggested,  parti V  by  tike 
thought  it  embodies,  ana  partly  by  the  recol- 
lection of  its  author,  both  relevant  to  the 
subject  before  us.  We  —  we  first  —  we  alone, 
claim  the  merit  of  discovering  a  new  Poet  in 
Glasgow,  and  a  Poet,  too,  who  in  genios, 
drcumstances,  and  present  position,  is  not 
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unlike  Jobn  Keats.  God  forbid  he  should 
resemble  him  in  his  future  destiny ! 

Some  four  months  ago  we  received  a  packet 
of  poetry  from  Glasgow,  accompanied  with  a 
Tery  modest  note,  signed  **  Alex.  Smith.'* 
Encumbered  with  many  duties,  and  with  an 
immense  mnss  of  MS.,  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent, we  allowed  the  volume  to  lie  by  us 
for  a  long  time,  till  at  last,  lifting  it  up  care- 
lessly, wc  lighted  upon  some  lines  that  pleased 
us,  were  tempted  to  read  on  —  did  so  —  and 
ere  the  end,  were  all  but  certain  we  had  found 
a  Poet  —  a  new  and  real  star  in  those  barren 
Northern  skies.  We  told  the  Poet  our  impres- 
sions/; he  in  reply  sent  us  two  later  efiusions, 
which  completely  confirmed  as. 

Poor  fellow !  at  the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent 
from  school  to  a  commercial  employment, 
where  he  has  been  engaged,  ever  since,  ten 
hours  a  day,  for  the  last  eleven  years.  He  is 
now,  consequently,  twenty-one.  His  princi- 
pal, though  not  his  best  poem,  was  written 
two  years  ago.  It  is  entitled  a**  Life  Drama," 
and  is,  it  seems,  an  attempt  to  set  his  *'  own 
life  to  music." 

We  may,  without  analysing  the  story, 
qnote  a  few  extracts  from  this  powerful  though 
unequal,  poem.  These  will  speak  for  them- 
selves, for  their  author,  and  for  us!  Hear 
this  of  certain  books : 

They  mingle  gloom  and  splendor,  as  I  've  oft 
In  tbuud'rous  sunsets  seen  the  thunder  piles 
Seamed  with  dull  fire,  and  fiercest  glory  rents. 
They  awe  him  to  his  knees,  as  if  he  stood 
In  presence  of  a  King.     They  give  him  tears, 
Suoh  glorious  tears  as  £ve*s  fair  daughters  shed 
When  first  they  clasped  a  son  of  God,  all  bright 
With  burning  plumes  and  splendors  of  the  sky 
In  zoning  heaven  of  their  milky  armi. 
How  few  read  books  aright !    Most  souls  are  shut 
By  sense  from  their  grandeurs,  as  the  man  who 

snores, 
Kightcapped  and  wrapt  in  blankets  to  the  nose. 
Is  shut  out  from  the  Night,  which,  like  a  sea, 
Breaketh  forever  on  a  strand  of  start. 

Again,  of  a  Poet  — 

His  was  not  that  love 
That  comes  on  men  with  their  beards  ;  his  soul 

was  rich. 
And  this  his  book  unveils  it,  as  the  Night 
Her  panting  wealth  of  stars.   The  world  was  cold. 
And  he  went  down  like  a  lone  ship  at  sea  ; 
And  now  the  fame  which  scorned  him  in  life 
Waits  on  him  like  a  roeniaL 
When  tlie  dark  dumb  Barth 
Lay  on  her  back   and  watched  tke   shining 

stars.  _  &o. 

Hear  this,  too,  of  a  Song — the  Song  itself 
we  do  not  give  :  — 

I  '11  sing  it  to  thee,  'tis  a  song  of  one. 
An  image  warm  in  his  sours  caress. 
Like  a  sweet  thought  within  a  Poet*s  heart, 
Ere  it  is  bom  in  joy  and  golden  words  ^ 


Of  one,  whose  naked  soul  stood  clad  in  lovtt 
Like  a  pale  martyr  in  his  shirt  of  fire. 

There  is  not  a  finer  line  than  this  last  In 
literature  !  The  combination  of  the  thought, 
the  image,  and  the  picture  formed  from  both, 
ill  perfect. 

Let  Mr.  Smith  be  permitted  again  to  speak 
of  the  Poet  — of  such  as  himself! 

The  Poet  was  as  far  'bove  common  men 

As  a  sun-steed,  wild-eyed,  and  meteor-maned. 

Neighing  the  reeling  stars,  is  'bove  a  dray. 

With  mud  in  its  veina 

Shaken  with  joy  or  sadness,  tremulous 

As  the  soft  star  which  in  the  azure  East 

Drembles  with  pity  o*er  bright  bleeding  Day. 

But  here  is  a  higher  voice : 

The  soliloquy  with  which  God  broke 
The  silence  of  the  dead  Eternities — At  which 

ancient  words, 
With  fhowery  tresses  like  a  child  from  sleep. 
Uprose  the  splendid,  mooned,  and  long-haired 

Night, 
The  loveliest  bom  of  God. 

To  this  the  lady  weU  answers  — 

Doubtless  your  first  chorus 
Shall  be  the  shoutings  of  the  morning  stars  ! 
What  martial  music  is  to  marching  men, 
Should  Song  be  to  Humanity.    In  bright  Song 
The  Infant  Ages  bom  and  swathed  are. 

Thus  he  opens  the  Second  Part :  and  is  ifc 
not  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  ? 

Curl  not  thy  grand  lip  with  that  scom,  0  World ! 
Nor  men  with  eyes  of  cold  and  cruel  blue 
Wither    my    heart-strings    with   contemptuous 

"Pooh!" 
Alas,  my  spirit  sails  not  yet  upfurled. 
Flap  idly  'gainst  the  mast  of  my  intent 
Bagged  Ledger  men,  with  souls  by  Mammon 

churled. 
What  need  of  mocks  or  jeers  fh)m  you  or  yours. 
Since  hope  of  Song  is  by  Scorn's  arrow  shent ! 

0  Poesy,  the  glory  of  the  lands, 

Of  thee  no  more  my  thirsty  spirit  drinks ! 

1  seek  the  look  of  Fame  !  poor  fool,  so  tries 
Some  lonely  wand'rer  'mong  the  desert  sands» 
By  shouts  to  gain  the  notice  of  the  Sphynx, 
Staring  right  on  with  calm  eternal  eyes. 

This  last  line  should  have  been  in  Hyperion. 
It  reminds  us  of 

Sate  gray-haired  Saturn,  quiet  as  a  stone. 

Or, 

With  solemn  step  an  awfbl  Goddess  came  ? 

Or, 

And  plunged  all  noiseless  into  the  deep  Night ; 

but  is,  perhaps,  finer  than  any  of  them.  It  Is 
one  of  those  lines  which  are  worlds  of  self- 
oontained  power  and  harmony ! 
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,  We  give  another  labored  and  very  splendid 
passage : 

Br'n  as  I  write  the  ghost  of  one  bright  hour 
Comes  from  its  grave  and  stands  before  me  now. 
'T  was  %t  the  close  of  a  long  summer's  day. 
As  we  were  standing  on  a  grassy  slope,  • 

The  sunset  hung  before  us  like  a  dream 
That  shakes  a  demon  in  his  fiery  lair. 
The  clouds  were  standing  round  the  setting  sun 
Like  gaping  caves,  fantastic  pinnacles  ; 
Wide  castles  throbbing  in  their  own  fierce  light ; 
Tall  tpires  thai  went  and  came  like  spires  of 

Jlame, 
Cli£Es  quivering  with  fire-snow,  and  sunset-peaks 
Of  piled  gorgeousness,  and  rocks  of  fire 
A-tilt  and  poised  ;  bare  beaches,  crimson  seas : 
A^l  these  were  huddled  in  that  dreadful  west ; 
All  shook  and  trembled  in  unsteadfast  lights 
And  from  the  centre  blazed  the  angry  Sun, 
SStem  as  the  unlasbed  eye  of  God,  a  glare 
0*er  ev'ning  city  with  its*  boom  of  sin. 
Dost  thou  remember  as  we  journeyed  home 
(That  dreadful  sunset  burnt  into  our  brain). 
With  what  a  soothing  oame  the  naked  Moon  ; 
She,  like  a  swimmer  that  has  found  his  ground. 
Came  rippling  up  a  silver  strand  of  clouds. 
And  plunged  from  the  other  side  into  the  Night. 

Ilere  is  a  fine  thought  in  a  softer  vein : 

0  my  Friend, 
If  thy  rich  heart  is  like  a  palace  shattered. 
Stand  up  amid  the  ruins  of  thy  heart, 
Ajid  with  a  calm  brow  front  the  solemn  stars. 
'T  is  four  o'clock  already,  see  the  Moon 
Has  climbed  the  eastern  sky. 
And  sits  and  tarries  for  the  coining  ^ATighL 
So  let  thy  soul  be  up  and  ready-armed. 
In  waiting  till  occasion  comes  like  night ; 
As  night  to  moons — to  souls  oocasion  comes. 

Take  another  sweet  image  (perhaps  sne;- 
gested  by  that  line  in  Festus^  which  David 
Scott  pronounced  the  best  in  the  poem, 

Friendship  has  passed  me  like  a  ship  at  sea.)  — 

We  twain  have  met  like  ships  upon  the  sea. 
Who  hold  an  hour's  converse,  so  short,  so  sweet ; 
One  little  hour,  and  then  away  they  speed 
On  lonely  paths  through  mist  and  cloud  and 

foam  — 
To  meet  no  more. 

Again,  he  says  — 

God  is  a  worker.    He  has  thickly  sown 

Wide  space  with  rolling  grandeurs.    God  is  Love : 

He  vet  shall  wipe  away  Creation's  tears. 

And  all  the  worlds  shall  summer  in  his  smile. 

Why  work  I  not  ?  the  veriest  moU  that  sports 

Its  one  day  life  within  the  sunny  beam. 

Hath  its  tttrn  duUit.    Wherefore  have  I  none  ? 

Listen,  0  world,  to  this  picture  of  thy 
weary  self: 

Methinks  our  darkened  world  doth  wander  lone, 
A  Cain-world,  outcast  from  her  peers  in  light ; 
Wild  and  curse-driven.     A  poor  maniac  world. 
Homeless  and  sobbing,  through  the  deep  she  goes. 


The  following  passage  has  obvions  faults  of 
rhythm  and  diction,  but  is  quite  equal  to  uij- 
thing  in  Fesius  on  the  same  theme.  It  la  a 
picture  of  the  poet  of  the  coming  time : 

When  ages  flower,  ages  and  bards  are  bom ; 
My  friend,  a  Poet  must  ere  long  arise, 
And  with  a  regal  song  sun-crown  the  age. 
As  a  saint's  head  is  with  a  glory  crowned  ; 
One  who  shall  hallow  Poetry  to  God 
And  to  its  own  high  uses  —  for  poetry  is 
The  grandest  chariot  in  which  king-thoughts  ride  : 
One  who  shall  fervent  grasp  the  sword  of  song,' 
As  a  stern  swordsman  grasps  his  keenest  blad« 
To  gain  the  quickest  passage  to  the  heart. 
A  mighty  Poet,  whom  this  age  shall  choose 
To  be  its  spokesman  to  all  coming  times. 
In  the  ripe,  fuU-blown  season  of  his  soul 
He  shall  go  forward  in  his  spirit's  strength 
And  grapple  with  the  questions  of  all  time 
And  wring  from  them  their  meanings,    jls  King 

Saul 
Called  up  the  buried  prophet  from  his  grave 
To  speak  his  doom  ;  so  shall  this  Poet-King 
Call  up  the  dead  Pant  from  its  awful  grave 
To  tell  him  of  our  future.    As  the  air 
Doth  sphere  the  world,  so  shall  his  heart  of  love  — 
Loving  mankind,  not  peoples.    As  the  lake 
Reflects  the  flower,  tree,  rock,  and  bending  heav'n» 
Shall  he  reflect  our  great  humanity. 
And  as  the  young  Spring  breathes  with  living 

breath 
On  a  dead  branch  till  it  sprouts  fragrantly. 
Green  leaves  and  sunny  flowera,  shall  he  breathe 

lite 
Through  every  theme  he  touch,  making  all  Beauty 
And  Poetry  Ibrever  like  the  Stars. 

There  follows  a  noble  rhapsody  on  the 
Stars,  for  which  we  have  not  room.  We  quote 
the  closing  passage  of  this  '*  Life-Fragment.'*' 

As  he  wrote,  his  task  the  lovelier  grew. 

Like  April  into  May,  or  as  a  child 

^  smile  in  the  lap  of  life,  by  fine  degrees 

Orbs  to  a  maiden  walking  with  meek  eyes 

In  atmosphere  of  beauty  round  her  breathed, 

Over  his  work  he  flushed  and  paled  in  room 

Hallowed  with  glooms  and  books.    Priests  which 

have  wed 
Their  makers  unto  Fame.    Moons  which  have 

shed 
Eternal  halos  around  England's  head  ; 
Books  dusky  and  thumbed  without,  within  a 

sphere, 
Smelling  of  Spring,  as  genial,  fk-esh,  and  clear. 
And  beautifof  as  is  the  rainbowed  air 
After  May  showers.    Within  this  warm  lair 
He  spent  in  writing  all  the  winter  moons. 
But  when  May  came  with  train  of  sunny  noonat 
He  chose  a  leafy  summer  house  within 
The  greenest  nook  of  all  his  garden  green. 
Oft  a  fine  thought  lus  face  would  flush  divfaie. 
As  he  had  quaflfed  a  cup  of  golden  wine. 
Which  deifies  the  drinker-:  oft  his  fiice 
Gleamed  **  like  a  spirit's"  in  that  shady  plaoe. 
When  he  saw  smiling  upwards  from  the  scroll 
The  image  of  the  thought  within  his  soul,    . 
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As  mid  the  waving  Bhadows  of  the  trees, 
M(A  garden  odors  and  the  hum  of  bees. 
He  wrote  the  hist  and  closing  passages. 

.  'Tis  truly  a  noble  fragment  of  a  '*  Life" 
tdis  —  the  chip  of  a  colossal  block.  We  fer- 
vently trust  that  Mr.  Smith's  "  life"  may  be 
long  extended,  bis  delicate  health  strengtb- 
enM,  and  his  circumstances  so  ameliorated, 
that  be  may  fulfil  the  beautiful  promise  he 
has  BO  UQequivoculIy  given. 

We  quote  tliree  Bne  specimens  of  his  Son- 
neteering vein.  The  first,  though  ''AH  in 
Honor"  Is  perhaps  a  little  too  luxurious  in 
tone: 

Last  night  my  cheek  was  wetted  with  warm  tears, 
Each  worth  a  world.    They  fell  from  eyes  divine. 
Last  night  a  silken  lip  was  pressed  to  mine. 
And  at  its  touch  fled  all  the  barren  years. 
And  golden-couched  on  a  bosom  white, 
Which  came  and  went  beneath  me  like  a  sea. 
An  Emperor  I  lay,  in  empire  bright. 
Lord  of  the  beating  heart !  while  tenderly 
Love-words  were  glutting  my  love-greedy  ears. 
Kind  Love,  I  thank  thee  for  that  happy  night ; 
Richer  this  cheek  for  those  warm  tears  of  thine. 
Than  the  vast  midnight  with  its  gleaming  spheres ; 
Leander  toiling  through  the  midnight  brine, 
Kingdomless  Antonj,  were  scarce  my  peers. 

Like  clouds  or  streams  we  wandered  on  at  will. 
Three;  glorious  days,  when,  near  our  journey's 

end, 
Ab  down  the  moorland  road  we  straight  did  wend, 
To  Wordsworth*s  **  Inversneyd,"  talking  to  kill 
The  cold  and  cheerless  drizzle  in  the  air. 
'Bove  me  I  saw,  at  pointing  of  my  ftiend. 
An  old  fort,  like  a  ghost  upon  the  hill, 
Stare  in  blank  misery  through  the  blinding  rain  ; 
So  human«like  it  seemed  in  its  despair. 
So.  stunned  with  grief,  long  gazed  at  it  we  twain. 
Weary  and  damp  we  reached  our  poor  abode. 
If  warmly  seated  in  the  chimney  nook. 
Still  saw  that  old  fort  on  the  moorland  road, 
Slare  through  the  rain  with  strange  woe>wildered 

look. 

Beauty  still  walketh  on  the  earth  and  air. 
Our  present  sunsets  are  as  rich  in  gold 
As  ere  the  Iliad's  numbers  were  outroUed  ; 
The  roses  of  tlie  spring  are  ever  fair  ; 
'Mong  branches  green  still  ring-doves  coo  and 

pair ; 
And  the  deep  seas  foam  their  music  olfL 
So  if  we  are  at  all  divinely  souled. 
This  Beauty  will  unloose  our  bonds  of  care. 
'X,is  pleasant,  when  blue  skiea  are  o'er  us  bend- 
ing. 
Within  old  starry-gated  Poeq^^ 
To  meet  a  soul  set  to  no  earthly  tune. 
Like  thine,  sweet  finend  !    0  dearer  thou  to  me 
Than  are  the  dewy  trees,  the  sun,  Uie  moon» 
Or  noble  music  with  a  golden  ending  ! 

.We  have  culled  the  previoaa  estraotft  and 
Ofen  the  Sonnets,  almost  at  Tandom,  and 
could  easily  have  multiplied  Uiem  by  jdotwna 
But  we  proceed  now  to  giiya  aona  extmoti 


from  the  **  Page  and  the  Lady,"  which  we 
deem  his  finest  artistic  production. 

The  story  of  the  Pase  and  the  Lady  is  sim- 
ple —  A  luay  of  high  oirth  and  ereat  beauty, 
hath  an  Indian  Paee,  who  falls  m  love  with 
her,  which  love  is  betrayed  in  the  course  of  a 
Conversation  between  them.  The  Conversa- 
tion is  the  Poem.  This  confession  she  is  at 
first  disposed  to  treat  with  disdain,  but  ulti- 
mately she  finds,  by  a  very  brief  process  of 
self-inquiry,  that  it  is  but  the  counterpart  of 
a  feeling  towards  him,  which  has  long  lurked 
in  her  own  bosom.  Let  ua  take  &8t  the. 
opening  of  the  poem  : 

On  balcony,  all  summer,  roofed  with  vines, 

A  lady  half-reclined  amid  the  light. 

Golden  and  green,  soft  showei'ing  through  the 

leaves. 
Silent  she  sat  one  half  the  mlent  noen  ; 
At  last  she  sank  luxurious  on  her  conch. 
Purple  and  golden-fringed  like  the  sun's. 
And  stretched  her  white  arms  on  the  warmed  air. 
As  if  to  take  some  object  where  withal 
To  ease  the  empty  aching  of  her  heart. 

She  is  weary,  because,  although  she  has 
plenty  of  rich  and  noble  suitors  she  has  none 
she  can  love ;  and  exclaims  — 

0  empty  heart ! 
0  palace  !  rich  and  purple-chambered. 
When  will  thy  Lord  come  home  ? 

Then  she  bethinks  herself  in  her  weariness 
of  her  Page : 

My  cubofind  — 
My  sweetest  ijUything  !    He  is  bright  and  wild. 
As  is  a  gleaming  panther  of  the  hilb. 
Lovely  as  lightning — bcantifbl  as  wild  ! 
His  tporU  and  laugfUerB  are  toiffi  fierantst 

edged^ 
As  I  were  toying  with  a  naked  etoord 
Which  starts  within  my  veins  the  blood  of  Earls. 
I  &in  would  have  the  service  of  his  voice. 
To  kill  with  music  this  most  languid  noon* 

She  summons  him  aocordingly  to  her  pres- 
ence and  bids  him  sing  a  batue  song,  or  bet-, 
ter  still  — 

Some  hungry  lay  of  love. 
Like  that  you  song  me  on  the  eve  you  told 
How  poor  our  English  to  your  Indian  darks. 
Shakoi  from  od'rous  hills  what  tender  smells 
Pass  likeySne  pulses  through  the  mellow  nights  ; 
Tour  lai^se  round  Moon,  more  beautiful  than 

ours-^ 
The  showered  stars — each  hanging  Inminons, 
Lika  golden  dew-drops  in  tfai  Indian  air. 

He  sings,  as  she  bids,  a  very  sweet  love-. ' 
song.    At  the  close  — 

•  « 

*  Queenly  the  lady  lay ; 

One  white  hand  hidden  in  .a>  gelJen  shoal 
Of  ringlets,  reeling  down  upon  her  couch. 
And  heaving  on  the  heavings  of  her  breast, 
Tke  wkUt  fSr  ihaughU  rom  in  her  eyes  lik§  Mtars,  '' 
fiiiing  and  iMiiftg  in  fhtMtue.tf  nighU 
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Thus  luxuriously  rested,  she  begins  to  tell 
her  Page  of  a  rhyming  cousin  she  had  once. 
A  strange  person,  truly  : 

He  went  to  his  grave,  nor  told  what  man  he  was  ; 
He  was  unlanguaged,  like  the  earnest  sea» 
Which  strives  to  gain  an  utterance  on  the  shore  ; 
But  ne*er  can  ikape  unlo  the  listening  hilU 
TKe  lore  it  gathered  in  its  awful  age^ 
The  crime  for  which  *t  is  lashed  by  cruel  winds. 
To  shrieks  and  spoomings  to  the  frighted  stars. 
The  thought,  pain,  grief  within  its  laboring  breast 

Many  strange  things  have  been  said  about 
the  sea.  It  has  been  called  the  **  for'-resound- 
ing  Main  ;*'  it  has  by  an  author  of  the  day 
been  boldly  called  *'  The  Shadow  and  Mad 
Sister  of  the  Earth."  Thomson  figures  it  as 
the  "  melancholy  Main  ;"  and  well  may  it 
be  both  mad  and  melancholy,  for  Mr.  Smith 
proclaims  it  a  tongueless  penitent,  carrying 
m  its  bosom  the  memory  of  some  Grime  ot 
A^es  ;  lashed  fur  its  penance  by  the  eternal 
wjnds  and  yet  unable  to  relieve  itself  by  ex- 
pressing its  guilt,  save  in  inarticulate  shrieks, 
sobs,  and  *<  spoomings  to  the  frighted  stars.*' 
We  think  that  we  remember  a  similar  thought 
in  Mr.  Gilfillan's  '*  Second  Gallery  of  Portraits,'' 
where  he  describes  Mrs.  Shelley,  after  her 
husband *8  death,  wondering  along  the  shore 
and  asking  vain  questions  at  the  sea,  *'  which, 
like  ft  dumb  murderer,  had  done  the  deed, 
but  was  not  able  to  utter  the  ootifession." 
Mr.  Smith,  however,  improves  upon  this  by 
making  the  crime  a  profound,  old  and  general 
one,  worthy  of  those  long  and  fearful  moan- 
ings  whicn,  even  in  caun,  never  altogether 
subside,  and  which  in  storm  seem  to  express 
a  divine  desperation,  as  of  a  whole  Svnod  of 
Gods  plunged  into  Tartarus,  and  feeling  the 
virgin  fires  on  their  immortal  limbs. 

The  Lady,  in  her  turn,  condescends  to  sing 
a  song,  and  proceeds  in  various  measure  to  re- 
count the  hisU^ry  and  character  of  those  who 
in  vain  had  loved  her.  She  asks  him,  then, 
if  he  thinks  that  the  power  of  Beauty  is  so 
great  as  is  usually  supposed,  and  he,  in  very 
glowing  terms,  affirms  that  it  ». 

The  lady  dowered  him  with  her  richest  look. 
Her  arch  head  half-aside,  her  liquid  eyes 
From  'neath  their  dim  lids  droopmg,  slumbrous 
Stood  full  on  his,  and  called  the  wSd  blood  up 
All  in  a  tumult  to  his  sun-kissed  oheek» 
At  if  it  wished  io  see  her  beaiUy  too. 
Then  asked  in  dulcet  tones,  **  Dost  think  me 
fair?*' 

We  matt  omit  hit  yrery  eloquent  reply, 
which  is,  of  course,  in  the  affirmative.  She 
begins  to  suspect,  from  his  language,  that  he 
has  known  by  experience  what loye  is.  She 
asks  him  — 

My  lustrous  Leopard,  hast  (hou  been  in  loye  ? 

What  follows  is  admirable : 

The  Page's  dark  fistce  flushed  the  hoe  of  i^M 
U  crysUl  goblet,  stricken  by  the  son. 


His  soul  stood  like  a  moon  toiihin  his  «yet. 
Suddenly  orbed,  his  passionate  voice  was  shocdt 
By  trembles  into  music  **  TTiee  I  love  !  *' 
"  Thou  !  "  and  the  lady  with  a  cruel  laugh 
(Each  silver  throb  went  through  him  Uke   ft 

sword) 
Flung  herself  back  upon  her  fringed  coach. 
From  which  she  rose,  upon  him,  Uke  a  queen, 
She  rose,  and  stabbed  him  with  her  angry  eyes. 

We  do  not  quote  what  she  then  says  in 
words,  unknowing  her  own  heart ;  her  laugh- 
ter*s  **  silver  throbs"  (what  an  exquisite  ex- 
pression!) had  said  it  more  eloquently  be- 
fore. Suffice  it,  she  dismisses  the  crestfallen 
page  — 

With  arm  sweep  superb. 
The  light  of  scorn  was  cold  within  lier  eyes. 
And  withered  his  bloomed  heart,  which  Uke  a  ros# 
Had  opened  timid  to  the  noon  of  Love. 

But  mark  now !  After  sitting  alone  for  a 
season,  she  thus  communes  with  ner  own  soul, 
in  a  soUloquy  worthy  of  any  poet  or  drauub- 
tist: 

It  was  my  &ther*s  blood 
That  bore  me,  as  a  red  aod  wrathful  stream 
Bears  a  shed  leaf,    I  would  recall  my  words. 
And  yet  I  would  not. 
Into  what  angry  beauty  rushed  his  face  ! 
What  lips  !  What  splendid  eyes  !  'twas  pitifhl 
To  see  such  splendors  ebb  in  utter  woe. 
His  eyes  half  won  me !  Tush  !  I  am  a  fool ; 
The  blood  that  purples  in  these  azure  veins, 
Riehed  with  its  long  course  through  an  hundred 

Earls, 
Were  foaled  and  madded  if  I  stooped  to  him. 
My  father  loves  him  for  his  free  wild  wit, 
I  for  his  beauty  and  sun-lighted  eyes. 
—  To  bring  him  to  my  feet,  to  lip  my  hand. 
Had  I  it  in  my  gift,  I  'd  give  tlie  world  — 
Its  panting  fin  —  heart,  diamonds,  veins  of  gold, 
Its  rich  strands,  oceans,  belts  of  cedarcd  hills. 
Whence  summer  smelh  are  struck  by  aU  the 

winds. 
But,  whether  I  might  lance  him  through  the  braia 
With  a  proud  look,  or  whether  sternly  kill 
Him  with  a  single  deadly  word  of  scorn. 
Or — whether — yield  me  up. 
And  sink  all  tears  and  weakness  in  his  anns. 
And  strike  him  bUnd  with  a  strong  shock  ef  joy — 
Alas  !  I  feel  T  could  do  each  and  all. 
I  wiH  be  kind  when  next  he  brings  me  flowers. 
Plucked  from  the  shining  forehead  of  the  morn. 
Ere  they  have  ope*d  their  rich  cores  to  the  bee. 
His  wild  heart  with  a  ringlet  will  I  chain. 
And  o*er  him  I  will  lean  me  like  a  he:iv*n, 
And  feed  him  with  sweet  looks  and  dew-soft 

words. 
And  beauty  that  might  make  a  monarch  pale  ; 
And  thrill  him  to  the  heart'9  core  with  a  toush  — 
Smile  him  to  Paradise  at  close  of  eve. 
To  hang  npon  my  lip  in  silver  dreams. 

And  thus  is  the  story  '<  left  untold  ;**  and 
yet  what  more  is  needed  to  tell  us,  Ihat  Love 
has  triumphed  over  Rank,  that  the  Lad?  has 
beeome  the  <'Puge"  to  the  Page,  ima  the 
Page  the  Lord  to  tho  Lady, 
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FruB  Chamben*  JdoroaL 
THB«  GIVING  BEB. 

AxoNQ  some  of  the  ploasantest  of  my  rem- 
iniscences uf  New  York  state,  is  that  of  a  few 
raootbs'  sojourn  on  the  banks  of  the  Croton 
Kiver,  the  stream  which  supplies  the  great 
metropolis  of  the  Union  witn  the  means  of 
cleanlmess  it  so  much  requires.  The  coimtrj 
around  my  residence  was  wild,  mountainous, 
woody,  and  haunted  by  half-furgotten  ttiles  of 
love  and  war — traditions  of  the  struggle 
between  the  royalist  and  the  patriot.  On  one 
hill-side,  deep  in  the  woods,  was  still  to  be 
seen  **  Old  Sarah's  Cave,"  where  for  upwards 
of  forty  years  the  half-crazed  victim  of  an  un- 
happy passion  had  expiated  her  follies  and 
sins  in  solitude  and  suffering.  The  old  people 
of  the  neighboring  town  of  Salem  loved  to  tell 
how  they  remembered  her  coming.  Sabbath 
after SabWh,  to  their  church,  and  how,  being 
missed  one  day  from  her  accustomed  place  in 
the  middle  aisle,  she  was  sought  at  her  dreary 
home,  and  found  there  dead.  In  a  cottage, 
too,  quite  near  us,  dwelt  a  descendant  of  one 
of  the  three  captors  of  poor  Andr^  ;  and  here 
and  there,  among  the  surrounding  tillages,  the 
gray  and  tottering  ruin  of  many  a  revolution- 
ary hero  still  existed  to  reward  the  search  of 
tho  curious.  It  was,  indeed,  quite  romantic 
ground  for  tho  New  World. 

The  '*  ville,**  on  the  outskirts  of  which  ^-e 
lived,  had  risen  in  a  pleasant  spot ;  straggling 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  rapid  and  stony- 
bedded  river,  and  sheltered  from  the  cold  win- 
ter blast  and  the  sultry  summer  sun  by  moun- 
tains wooded  to  their  summits.  At  one  cor- 
ner of  the  single  street,  shaded  by  majestic 
sycamores,  Btmd  the  smithy,  that,  in  all 
liinds,  most  pictuoesque  of  work-shops;  a 
little  beyond,  the  '*  store*'  claimed  attention 
—  the  coach-office,  post-office,  and  gossiping 
place  of  the  neighborhood.  The  mill  clacked 
and  rumbled  on  the  opposite  side,  and  then 
followed  a  few  pretty  white  houses,  occupied 
by  bumble  mechanics  and  laborers,  of  woich 
the  fringed  window-curtains  and  precise  neat- 
ness of  exterior  gave  evidence  that  the  inmates 
resembled,  in  some  respects  at  least,  their 
near  neighbors  —  the  good  folks  of  Connecti- 
cut. A  neat  church,  in  summer  almost 
hidden  by  the  lofly  locust-trees  that  grew 
around  it,  and  only  separated  from  the  min- 
ister's dwelling  by  his  garden  and  orchard, 
terminated  the  village  street ;  beyond  it  bezan 
the  heavy  white  lime-stone  walls  that  in  tnis 
part  of  \Ve8tchester  county  are  frequently 
used,  instead  of  rail  fences,  to  divide  the 
oom -fields  and  meadows,  and  which,  with  the 
ugly  red  bams  and  outhouses  of  the  farms 
scattered  on  the  hills  around,  were  far  from 
improving  the  charm  of  the  landscape. 

Both  the  owners  of  the  comfortable  home- 


steads, and  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the 
ville,  were  a  simple,  unsoplasticated  racot 
sociable,  and  primitively  hospitnble.  Many 
were  the  moon-light  teanirinkings,  and  quilt- 
ing-frolics,  and  Dorcas-meetings,  at  which  I 
assisted,  in  company  with  Mi's.  Jones,  the 
miller's  wife,  and  her  gossip,  the  blacksmith's 
bettor  half.  But  of  all  tho  village  gatherings, 
the  Giving  Bee  gave  mo  the  most  pleasure, 
and  has  remainea  the  most  interesting  recol- 
lection of  ray  visit. 

Our  minister  —  **  a  man  he  was  to  all  the 
country  dear"  — was  **  hired,"  as  tho  native 
expression  is,  at  a  salary  of  200  dollars  a  year, 
and  a  house,  garden,  orchard,  and  pasture  for 
his  horse  iuid  cow.  lie  added  somewhat  to 
his  income  by  preaching  every  other  Sunday 
afternoon  at  Salem,  seven  miles  off,  and  by 
instructing  half-a-dozon  children  in  branches 
of  education  not  taught  at  the  district  school. 
The  flock,  however,  did  not  consider  their 
pastor  yet  sufficiently  romuner.itcd,  and  there- 
fore held  an  annual  **  Bjo,"  as  an  assembly 
for  any  kind  of  work  is  somotiraes  termed  in 
the  States,  to  supply  him  and  his  family  with 
a  portion  of  thoir  yearly  necessaries. 

It  was  rather  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  appointed  by  tho  elders  —  it  was  a  Pros- 
bvterian  community  —  that  I  stiirtcd.with  my 
onerin^  for  the  minister's  dwelling.  The 
December  day  was  dying,  the  Craton  shut  un 
beneath  ice  two  fjct  thick,  and  the  ground 
covered  deep  with  snow  ;  but  the  air  was  so 
still  and  clear,  that  the  cold  was  far  from 
being  unpleasantly  severe,  and  the  rapid 
motion  of  the  slei^^h  so  exhilarating,  that  the 
drive  was  delightful.  Tho  ville  presented  a 
gay  scene  ;  vehicles  of  every  shape  and  size, 
mounted  on  runners,  drawn  by  horses  decked 
profusely  with  tinkling  bells,  and  laden  with 
noisv  parties  from  the  farms,  and  stores  of 
good  things,  were  rushing  in  swift  succession 
towards  the  place  of  meeting ;  while  grouped 
beneath  tho  bare  locust-trees  around  tho 
church,  were  to  bo  seen  numerous  empty  cars, 
the  horses  taken  out,  and  bestowed  somewhere 
under  shelter;  where  all  the  poor  animals 
found  refuge  that  evening,  I  never  discovered. 
On  reaching  the  house,  I  was  received  at  the 
door  by  some  young  ladies,  farmers*  daugh* 
ters,  who  for  that  occasion  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  entire  domicile  —  the  master  and 
mistress  appearing  in  the  character  of  guests, 
a  delicate  simulation,  which  put  both  giver 
and  receiver  much  more  at  their  ease  than 
th^y  conld  otherwise  have  felt.  I  was  con- 
ducted to  the  company  bed-chamber  to  unwrap, 
and  to  deposit  my  little  gift  in  the  adjoining 
room,  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  the 
**  freewill-offerings."  It  presented  an  odd 
scene  of  confusion ;  barrels  of  flour  ami 
apples ;  bags  of  buckwheat  and  Indian  meal ; 
hamo,  and  huge  hanka  of  yam  for  tho  good- 
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man  and  children's  stockings ;  calico  and 
bdmespan ;  pickles  and  preserves ;  a  box  of 
sugar ;  a  jar  of  honey ;  a  roll  of  flannel ;  a 
handle  of  *'  comfortables ;"  cheese  and  crack- 
ers ;  all  were  heaped  or  scattered  upon  the 
floor,  forming,  it  seemed  to  me,  a  year's  sup- 
ply of  clothinj^,  and  almost  of  food. 

*'  I  guess  It  will  be  a  kind  of  help,*'  re- 
marked one  of  the  young  ladies  in  answer  to 
my  exclamation  of  admiring  surprise ;  **  but 
it 's  amazing  what  a  profusion  of  sucb 
articles  is  consumed  in  twelve  months  !'' 

On  entering  the  parlor,  I  found  a  numerons 
assembly  of  the  neighbors,  rich  and  poor, 
engaged  in  gcnend  conversation,  and  await- 
ing the  summons  to  tea.  The  ladies  before 
mentioned  were  busy  preparing  the  meal,  for 
which  they  had  brought  every  requisite  from 
their  own  homes,  and  had  taxed  the  house  for 
nothing  except  Bre,  water,  and  a  kettle.  Tables 
were  joined  to  form  one  that  nearly  filled  the 
modest  '*  keeping-room,'*  and  was  yet  too 
small  to  accommodate  at  one  time  all  the 
members  of  the  Bee ;  the  seniors  of  the 
piu*ty,  therefore,  took  the  precedence,  and 
were  first  served,  the  mistresses  of  the  cere- 
monies attending  the  guests.  The  great 
staples  of  the  entertainment  were  smoking- 
hot  butter-milk  rolls,  and  waffles  —  a  cake  in- 
herited from  the  Dutch,  and  made  of  butter ; 
it  is  poured  into  curiously-shaped  iron-moulds, 
and  baked  in  the  midst  of  a  glowing  fire. 
Great  plates  of  butter,  cheese,  and  diinly- 
shaven  smoked  beef,  accompanied  these ; 
while  deep  crystal  dishes  of  various  kinds  of 
preserves  gave  an  air  of  lightness  and  ele- 
gance to  the  somewhat  heavy  display  of  good 
things.  Every  one  was  helped  to  everything ; 
and  it  was  amusing  to  see  the  heaped-up 
plate  of  each  individual  surrounded  by  a  host 
of  satellites  in  the  form  of  Liliputian  saucers, 
filled  with  preserved  cherries,  peaches,  quince, 
and  ginger,  all  to  be  discussed  with  the  beef, 
cheese,  and  butter.  There  was  no  conversa- 
tion during  the  repast,  which  fortunately  was 
not  a  protracted  one  ;  both  relays  had  soon  fin- 
ished, and  the  waiting-maids  proceeded  to 
make  merry  together;  then,  after  restoring 
everything  to  its  former  order,  and  packing 
their  baskets  for  the  retum-joumey,  they  joined 
the  rest  of  the  party. 

The  evening  passed  pleasantly  in  oonversar 
tion  —  the  elderly  folks  discoursed  on  the 
'<  split"  which  had  recently  taken  place 
among  them  on  the  subject  of  church  govern- 
ment ;  the  matrons  debated  domestia  myste- 
riles ;  and  the  young  men  and  maidens  talked, 
laughed,  and  even  flirted ;  while  I,  as  a 
stranger  and  a  '*  Britisher,"  received  much 
attention,  and  had  to  talk  and  listen  morOj  it 
teemed  to  me,  than  was  quite  fiur. 


**  Yon  are  from  the  old  country,  madam," 
said  a  Mrs.  Brown ;  *^  pn^y  now,  did  you 
ever  become  acquainted  with  my  son  Iliram  ?" 

**  Never,  ma'am,"  I  replied  rather  emphati- 
cally. 

*•  Do  tell !"  exclaimed  the  lady ;  "  and  yet 
he 's  been  there  four  years,  and  he  's  in  public 
life!" 

*•  Indeed ;  in  what  capacity  1" 

**  He  's  with  Major  Jerry  Crane,  the  great 
wild-beast  speculator!  They  travel  with  a 
splendid  caravan,  as  my  son  calls  it,  all  over 
the  country,  and  make  considerable  money." 

'*  It 's  a  remarkable  ^ood  profession  in  the 
old  country,"  observed  Mr.  Jones,  the  miller, 
who  sat  near ;  '*  I  guess  all  the  wealthiest 
gentlemen  in  this  section  have  made  their 
fortunes  by  it.  That  splendid  hotel  at  Som- 
ers,  'The  Elephant,'  was  built  by  one  of 
tHera!'" 

*'  I  opine  yon  have  no  such  meetings  as 
this  in  England?"  remarked  a  pleasant-look- ' 
ing  young  farmer,  as  he  took  the  seat  next  to 
me. 

"  We  have  not,"  I  replied ;  "  but  you  are 
aware  that  i\ll  church  matters  are  conducted 
very  diffsrently  there  from  what  they  are  in 
America." 

**  I  hope  so,"  said  the  candid  gentleman ; 
**  I  reckon,  too,  a  *  giving  bee'  would  be  con- 
siderable of  a  help  to  some  of  those  poor 
curates  I  've  read  about !  I  *11  be  darned  if  I 
could  sit  and  look  such  a  one  in  the  factf, 
while  he  preached  'Do  unto  others,  as  ye 
would  they  should  do  unto  ye  !"' 

How  our  native  land  seems  part  of  ourselves 
when  we  are  fiur  from  it — I  blushed  as  if  his 
words  were  personal ! 

About  eight  o'clock,  a  general  cessation  of 
conversation  took  place,  and  a  silence  of  three 
or  four  minutes  was  broken  by  the  minister 
rising  and  solemnly  inviting  us  to  join  him  in 
prayer.  All  rose ,  and  stood  with  heads  bowed 
and  eyes  cast  down,  while  he  gave  thanks 
with  all  the  eloquence  of  unafibcted  piety  for 
the  blessings  each  enjoyed.  When  he  bad 
ended,  another  brief  silence  ensued,  and  then 
rose  tremblingly,  at  first  from  a  single  voice, 
the  sweet  notes  of  a  hymn  of  praise  —  soon  all 
ioined,  and  the  sacrea  strain  swelled  full  and 
loud.  The  moment  it  was  concluded,  the 
bustle  of  departure  began — hands  were 
hastily  shaken,  the  men  ran  out  to  seek  their 
sleiehs  and  horses,  while  the  women  collected 
their  baskets  and  wraps.  The  night  was 
glorious  —  the  moon  shone  with  the  purest, 
softest  lustre,  making  the  white  ground 
sparkle^,  and  silvering  the  snow-laden  trees ; 
and  as  each  sleigh  dashed  off  with  its  menj 
load,  .their  ringing  laughter  awoke  the  moan- 
tain  eobocfl. 
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AN    INCIDENT. 

RY  WILLIAM  STDyzr  THATER, 

Thb  Spring  is  breathing  on  the  earth 
Its  soft  warm  gales  of  acented  air, 

And  birds  and  bees  are  singing  forth 
The  joy  of  Nature  everywhere. 

A  darker  green  creeps  o'er  the  hill, 

The  lilac  purples  in  the  hedge. 
The  budding  willow  by  the  rill 

Leans  with  young  boughs  beside  its  edge. 

The  bush,  that  in  the  winter  long 
Tapped  dolefully  against  the  pane. 

Is  gladdened  by  a  golden  throng 
Of  blossoms  brimmed  with  evening's  rain. 

But  here,  while  all  is  joy  and  hope, 
In  Death's  mysterious  slumbers  bound, 

Lies  one,  whose  eyes  shall  never  ope 
To  the  gay  sceue  of  life  around. 

On  the  eoM  wrinkled  fikie  a  smile 
Tells  that  the  soul,  exempt  from  change, 

Has  safled  ibr  some  serener  isle. 
In  happier  fields  than  ours  to  range. 

As  finee  and  light,  as  if  the  breeze 
Had  blown  her  from  the  odorous  west, 

A  child,  wreathed  with  anemones, 
Glides  towards  the  aged  form  at  rest. 
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Her  fair  curls  toss  in  wild  delight, 
Her  sweet  eyes  are  of  changeful  blue. 

Tot  the  still  mystery  of  that  sight 
Has  touched  them  with  a  deeper  hue. 

Start  not,  dear  child,  so  sweet  and  fiur ! 

At  the  calm  features  thou  hast  viewed. 
For  thou,  with  that  pale  sleeper  there. 

Art  liidLed  in  strange  simiUtude. 

Both  at  Life's  dawning  !  thine  is  blent 
Of  care  and  mirth,  of  smiles  and  tears ; 

Hers,  flooded  with  divine  content, 
Unohanging  through  the  eternal  years. 


From  the  Ladies^  CompiLDion. 
OHS. 

BT  THE  LAnT  EMMSUNB  STUART  WORTLKY. 

0  !  that  I  hearkened  to  each  clock's  advice. 
What  time  it  doles  out  life  in  tones  precise  — 
Occasions  lost  shall  never  more  avail ! 
0  !  that  I  studied  o'er  each  day's  deep  tale ! 
The  same  is  ne'er  told  twice  ;  no  more,  no  more 
Come  th'  opportunities  we  scorned  before  : 
No  day  hath  ever  known  a  second  dawn : 
'T  is  briefly  lent  to  us,  and  then  withdrawn. 

0  !  that  we  might  the  least,  light  part  regain 
Of  Time's  lost  treasures,  proffered  us  in  vain ! 
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0  !  that  calm  Memoiy,  of  our  deeds  and  days 
Might  spread  a  map,  all  sunshine  to  oar  gaze  ! 
O  !  that  Her  voice  —  all  music  to  our  souIb» 
€V)ald  tell  a  tale  as  &ir  as  Hope  unrolls  ! 
O  !  that  each  hour  that  fifcdes  from  us  in  night, 
Might  bring  a  star  of  Truth  and  Trust  to  light ! 

0  !  that  the  fancies,  that  we  see  like  flowers 
Die  in  our  path,  in  dark  and  wintry  hours 
Would  yield  their  Taoant  place  in  aching  hearts 
To  deathless  hopes,  whose  freshness  ne*er  de- 
parts ! 
0 !  that  each  sigh  we  heave  —  and  who   but 

sighs  ?  — 
Could  lift  the  deep  heart  nearer  to  the  skies  ! 
O  !  that  we  read  the  World's  great  story  right* 
<*  Passing  away"  with  all  its  pomp  and  might 

O  I  that  all  stnmg  affections,  that  have  power 

In  feeling  hearts  through  Life's  brief,  flying 
hour. 

Might  be  with  noblest  trusts  and  thoughts  en- 
twined — 

Pure  as  the  first  dreams  of  an  infiuit's  mind  ! 

0  !  that  our  dear  ones  but  our  bliss  might 
share  — 

Lighten — but  never  languish  with  our  care  ! 

O  !  that  we  yet  may  feel,  may  find  their  love — 

All  our  joy  here — proves  half  our  bliss  above  ! 


GIVE  ME   A   HOME. 

QxvB  a  home  with  garden  lawn  around  — 

The  sweet  grass  mingled  with  the  flower-decked 

ground. 
Let  it  slope  geutly  to  the  soft-breathed  south. 
And  quaff  its  warm  draughts  with  a  thirsty 

mouth  ; 
Let  a  green  valley  fair  before  it  spread. 
And  through  its  mead  a  bright  blue  stream  be 

led; 
Let  high  hills  rise  beyond,  and  a  calm  sky 
Bend  o'er  and  hide  the  neighboring  town  from 

eye; 
And  be  it  roofed  with  thatoh,  or  slate,  or  tile— 
It  matters  not — so  it  has  mstio  style ; 
Let  a  small  wood  behind  it  lift  ite  leaves, 
At  a  healthy  distance — yet  above  ita  eaves  ; 
And  let  a  winding  path  amid  the  trees 
Lead  to  quaint  seate  and  bowers  of  shady  ease, 
Where  brother  bards  might  list  the  cushat's  coo. 
And  tone  their  thoughta  to  amorous  accents  low, 
Or  wander  through  the  undergrowth  of  nut, 
And  hark  the  nigntingale  at  evening  shut ; 
And  then  within  let  woman  fiiir  be  found — 
Queen  of  the  Hearth  —  with  household  honors 

crowned 
The  Lady  of  the  Board — supremely  sweet  — 
Whose  daily  duties  sandal  angels'  feet ! 
Companion — counsellor !  a  shield  from  strifb ! 
Home's  queen  !  man's  help  —  a  loving,  fiuthful 

wifb! 
And  let  glad  children  play  her  steps  beside — 
Girls,  gentle,  gracefiil — boys,  with  noble  pride ; 
Tender,  yet  brave — gleesome,  yet  thoughtful 

too ; 
Branohes  whose  trunk  shall  joy  in  buds  that 

blow; 


And  then  what  else  can  heart  desire  in  home — 
What  other  light  should  aid  dispelling  gloom  ? 
Save  some  sweet  instrument  whose  tunings  choice 
Should  sweetly  mingle  with  the  minstrel's  voice — 
A  few  fair  sketches  of  earth,  sea  and  »ky  ; 
Pencillings  of  distant  friends  to  bring  them  nigh  — 
A  little  library  of  spirite  rare  ; 
Earth's  great  historians  and  sweet  singers  fair  — 
Kind  sainte  —  old  sages  —  souls  who  cannot  die. 
But  in  their  thoughts  live  on  immortally  ; 
Home  friends  I  —  its  purifying  element  — 
Who  teach  us  vrisdom — industry — content ; 
With  such  a  Home,  0,  who  would  envy  wealth  ! 
With  such  a  Home,  and  competence  and  health  ! 
0,  give  me  such  !  no  marbled  dome  should  rise 
A  truer  temple  grateful  to  the  skies  ! 


NOISELESS  WHEELS. 

Theuc  is  a  rumor  and  a  talk 

Of  an  invention  that  's  applied. 
Not  to  the  use  of  thoae  that  walk,* 

But  to  the  use  of  those  that  ride. 
What  is  it  to  the  public' ear 

In  loud  advertisements  appeals  * 
What  do  they  speak  of  far  and  near  ? 
What  makes   this    noise?     The   "noiselesf 
wheels." 

A  subtle  meaning  may  be  found 

Where 't  is  not  looked  for  by  the  throng — 
A  **  noiseless  wheel !"  Thus,  fVee  from  sound. 

The  wheel  of  Time  revolves  along. 
No  voice  is  heard  to  note  its  speed, 

Silent  and  swift  it  onward  steals  ; 
*T  is  only  by  ite  loss  we  heed 
The  flight  of  Time — with  **  noiseless  wheels. 
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Under  the  son  there  's  nothing  new  ; 

Whatever  is,  has  always  been  : 
Invention  can  but  bring  to  view 

Things  that  would  else  remain  unseen. 
The  law  of  Nature — far  and  near — 

The  principle  at  once  reveals  ; 
The  world,  the  seasons,  year  by  year. 
Go  round  and  round,  like  **  noiseless  wheels." 

The  blood  that  warms  the  mortal  fhime 

In  circulation  will  be  found  ; 
The  air  about  us  does  the  same, 

In  silent  currents  twirling  round. 
The  head  itself  will  often  swim  ; 

The  brain  occasionally  reels  ; 
And  round  will  come  the  lot  of  him 
Who 's  helped  by  fortune*s  **  noiseless  wheels.*' 

But  science  may  have  missed  its  aim. 

For  clattering  wheels  are  oft  prefiamd 
By  those  who  think  that  noise  is  fame  ; 
Not  mute  would  be  the  vulgar  herd. 
Rare  is  the  man  his  carriage  owns. 
Who  modestly  his  state  conceals ; 
'  He  'd  rather  rattle  o'er  the  stones, 
Than  pass  unheard  with  "noiseless  wheels." 


ABD-EL-KADER  ON  HORSEBACK. 
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From  Ilotuehold  lYordi. 

ABD-EL-KADER  ON   HORSEBACK. 

Some  curioas  particulars  respecting  Arabian 
borses  have  lately  been  ^yen  to  the  world, 
from  no  less  authoritative  a  source  than 
Abd-el-Kader  himself.  General  Daumas  has 
published  a  work,  entitled  Les  Chevaux  du 
Sahara,  and  it  contains  the  answers  furnished 
by  the  Arab  chief  to  a  list  of  inquiries  that 
had  been  expressly  addressed  to  him.  The 
emir's  letter  was  translated  into  French  by 
M.  Boissonnet,  its  original  form  being  scru- 
pulously retained  ;  and  many  of  our  readers 
may  be  gratified  by  the  sight  of  an  English 
version  of  the  document,  even  if  it  be  not 
likely  to  afford  them  any  very  great  practical 
instruction. 

Noyember  8, 1851  (the  23d  of  Moharrem, 
the  first  month  of  1268). 

Glory  to  the  One  God.  His  reign  alone  is 
eternal. 

Health  to  him  who  equals  in  good  qualities 
all  the  men  of  his  time,  who  seeks  only  after 
good,  whose  heart  is  pure  and  his  discourse 
accomplished,  the  wise,  the  intelligent  Lord, 
General  Baumas,  on  the  part  of  your  friend, 
Sid-el-Hadi  Abd-el-Kader,  son  of  Mahi-£ddin. 

Behold  the  answer  to  your  questions. 

I.  You  ask  how  many  days  an  Arabian 
horse  can  travel  without  resting,  and  without 
being  made  to  suffer  too  much. 

Enow  that  a  horse,  who  is  sound  in  all  his 
members,  who  eats  barley  which  his  stomach 
requires,  can  do  whatever  his  rider  wishes 
him.  On  this  subject  the  Arabs  say  Allef 
ouannef,  '*  Give  biurley  and  overwork."  But 
without  overworking  the  horse,  he  may  be 
made  to  tmvel  sixteen  parasanges  every  day 
(a  parasange  is  a  measure  of  distance  — 
origiuallv  Persian  —  equal  to  a  French  league 
and  a  half,  or  three  and  three  quarters  mig- 
lish  miles,  as  near  lEut  may  be) ;  that  is  the 
distance  from  Mascara  to  KonditUi-Aghelizan, 
on  the  Oued-Mina ;  it  has  been  measured  in 
drua  (cubits).  A  horse  performing  this  dis- 
tance (of  sixty  miles  English)  daily,  and  eat- 
ing as  much  barley  as  he  likes,  can  go  on 
without  fatigue  for  three,  or  even  for  four 
months,  without  resting  a  single  day. 

II.  You  ask  what  distance  a  horse  can 
travel  in  one  day.. 

I  cannot  tell  you  precisely;  but  the  dis- 
tance ought  to  be  not  much  less  than  fifty 
parasanges  (one  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
miles  and  a  half) ,  as  from  Tlemcen  to  Mas- 
cara. We  have  seen  a  very  great  number  of 
horses  perform  in  one  day  the  distance  from 
Tlemcen  to  Mascara.  Nevertheless,  a  horse 
which  has  completed  that  jonmey  ought  to 
be  spared  the  following  day,  and  ought  only 
to  be  ridden  a  much  shorter  distance.  Most 
of  our  horses  could  go  from  Osran  to  Mascara 
in  one  day,  and  would  perform  the  same 


jonmey  for  two  oi  three  sueoessive  days. 
We  started  from  Saida  towards  eight  io  the 
morning;  (au  dohha),  in  order  to  fall  upon 
the  Arbaa,  who  encamped  at  Aain-Toukria 
(among  the  Oulad-Aiad,  near  Taza) ,  and  we 
reachM  them  by  break  of  day  (fedjer).  You 
know  the  country,  and  aro  acquainted  with 
the  road  which  we  had  to  traverse. 

lU.  You  ask  me  for  instances  of  abstinence 
in  the  Arabian  horse,  and  for  proofs  of  his 
power  of  enduring  hunger  and  thirst. 

Know  that  when  we  were  stationed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  M^lou'ia,  we  made  razzias  in  the 
Djebel-Amour,    following   the  route  of  the 
Desert.    On  the  day  of  attack,  we  pushed 
our  horses  on  for  a  gallop  of  five  or  six  hours 
without  taking  breath,  completing  our  excur^ 
sion  thither  and  back  in  twenty,  or  at  most 
in  five  and  twenty  days.    During  this  interval 
of  time,  our  horses  had  no  barley  to  eat,  ex- 
oept  what  their  riders  were  able  to  carry  with 
them  — about   eight    ordinary  feeds.      Our 
horses  found  no  straw  to  eat,  but  only  alfa 
and  chiehhf  or  besides  that,  in  spring-time, 
grass.    Notwithstanding  which,  on  returning 
home   again,  we  performed  our  games  on 
horseback  the  day  of  our  arrival,  and  we  shot 
with  a  certain  number  of  them.    Many  which 
were  unable  to  eo  through  with  this  fast  ex- 
ercise, were  still  in  good  travelling  condition. 
Our  horses  went  without  drinking,  either  for 
one  day,  or  for  two ;  once,  no  water  was  to  be 
found  for  three  days.    The  horses  of  the 
Desert  do  much  more  than  that ;  they  xensaia 
about  three  months  without  eating  a  single 
grain  of  barley ;  they  have  no  aequaintanf  j 
with  straw,  except  on  the  da^  when  they  go 
to  buy  com  in  the  Teli,  and  in  general  b  ava 
nothing  to  eat  but  alfa  and  chiM^  and  sr  ime-      \ 
times  fuetof»     Chiehh  is  better  than  aya  ,  and       f- 
guetof  is  better  than  chiehh.    The  Arab  s  say, 
'*Alii  makes  a  horse  go,  chiehh  makes  'him  fit 
for  battle."  And  **  (hutofif^  better  tJ'.an  bar- 
ley." Certain  years  occur  in  which  U'le  horses 
of  the  Desert  go  without  tasting  a  single 
grain  of  barley  during  the  whole  twf  ivemonth, 
when  the  trit}es  have  not  been  rece  ived  in  the 
Teli.    They  then  sometimes  gito  dates  to  . 
their  horses ;  this  food  fattens  t>iem.    Their 
horses  are  then  capable  both  of  travelling 
and  of  going  to  battle. 

IV.    lou  ask  me  why,  when  the  Frenah  do  . 
not  mount  their  horses  till  the'y  are  fouryeant  ^ 
old,  the  Arabs  mount    the'lrs  at  aa.  early 
age. 

Know  that  the  Arabs  say  that  horses,  like  . ' 
men,  can  learn  quickly  only  in  thelt.  child-, 
hood.    These  are  their  proverbs  oa  tbii^^suft^- 
ject :  *<  The  lessons  of  mfiincy  ar^  engravedT 
on  stone ;  the  lessons  of  nature  agfa^  disappear 
like  birds'  nests."     They  also  8ay«.  '<Tho 
young  branch  rises  straight  up  agjiin  without 
great  difficulty:  but  the  timber  tnso  Qever 
rises  up  again." 
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In  the  first  year,  the  Arabs  teach  the  home 
to  be  led  with  the  riseun,  a  sort  of  bridle. 
They  call  him  then  dejeda,  and  begin  to  bridle 
him  and  to  tie  him  up.  When  he  is  become 
teni — that  Lb  to  say  in  his  second  year  —  they 
ride  him  for  a  mile,  then  two,  then  a  para- 
sange ;  and  when  he  is  turned  of  eighteen 
months  old,  they  are  not  afraid  of  fatiguing 
him.  When  he  is  become  rebaa  telata —  that 
is  to  say,  when  he  enters  his  third  year  — 
they  tie  him  up,  cease  to  ride  him,  cover  him 
with  a  good  ajelale  (horse-cloth),  and  make 
him  fiit.  On  Uiis  subject  they  say :  **  In  the 
first  year  (djedd\  tie  him  up  for  fear  any 
accident  should  happen  to  him.  In  the  sec- 
ond year  (teni)  ride  him  till  his  back  bends. 
In  tne  third  year  (reb&a  telata)  tie  him  up 
again.  Then,  if  he  does  not  suit  you,  sell 
him.'» 

If  a  horse  is  not  ridden  before  the  third 
year,  it  is  certain  that  he  will  be  good  for 
nothing  but  for  running,  at  most,  which  there 
is  no  occasion  fi)r  him  to  learn;  it  is  his 
original  faculty.  The  Arabs  thus  express 
the  thought :  El  djouad  idjri  he  aasebuh ; 
*'  The  djouad  runs  according  to  his  breeding." 
(The  noble  horse  has  no  need  to  be  tanght  to 
run.) 

y.  Tou  ask  me  why,  if  the  offspring  par- 
takes more  of  the  qualities  of  the  male  than 
of  the  female  parent,  the  mares,  notwith* 
standing,  sell  for  higher  prices  than  the 
horses. 

The  reason  is  this ;  he  who  purchases  a 
mare  hopes  that  all  the  while  he  is  making 
use  of  her  he  will  obtain  from  her  a  numerous 
progeny ;  but  he  who  buys  a  horse  derives 
rrom  it  no  other  benefit  than  its  services  for 
the  saddle,  as  the  Arabs  never  take  money 
for  the  use  of  their  horses,  but  lend  them  g^ 
tuitouslv. 

VI.  You  ask  whether  the  Arabs  of  the 
Desert  keep  registers  to  record  the  descent  of 
their  horses?   « 

EJiow  that  the  people  of  the  Algerian 
Desert  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  such 
register!,  any  more  than  the  people  of  Teli. 
The  notoriety  of  the  facts  is  quite  sufficient ; 
for  the  Muealogy  of  the  blood-horses  is  as 
universafly  known  as  that  of  their  masters. 
I  have  heard  say  that  some  families  had  these 
written  genealogies,  but  I  am  unable  to  quote 
them.  But  books  of  the  kind  are  in  the 
East,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  the  little  treatise 
which  I  am  shortly  about  to  address  to  you. 

VII.  Yon  ask  which  of  the  Algerian  tribes 
are  the  most  celebrated  for  the  parity  of  race 
of  their  horses. 

Know  that  the  horses  of  the  Hamyan  ore 
the  best  horses  of  the  Desert,  without  excep- 
tion. They  have  none  but  excellent  horses, 
because  ther  never  employ  them  either  for 
tillage  or  for  carrying  burdens.  They  use 
them  only  for  travelling  and  for  battle.  These  I 


are  the  horses  which  are  best  able  to  endure 
hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue.  The  horses  of 
the  Arbaa  and  of  the  Oulad-Nayl  come  next 
after  those  of  the  Hamyan.  In  the  Teli,  the 
best  horses,  in  respect  to  purity  of  race,  stat- 
ure, and  beauty  of  form,  are  those  of  the 
people  of  Chelif,  particularly  those  of  the 
Oulad-Sidi.Ben-Abd-Allah  (Sidi-el-Aaribi) , 
near  the  Mina,  and  also  those  of  the  Oulad- 
Sidi-Hassan,  a  branch  of  .the  Oulad-Sidi-Dah- 
hon,  who  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Mascara. 
The  most  rapid  in  the  Hippodrome,  and  also 
of  beautiful  shape,  are  of  the  tribe  of  Flitas. 
of  the  Oulad-Cherif  and  the  Oulad-Lekreud. 
The  best  to  travel  over  stony  ^und,  without 
beii^  shod,  are  those  of  the  tribe  of  Assasse- 
na,  in  the  Yakoubia.  This  saying  is  attrib- 
uted to  Moulaye  Ismail,  the  celebrated  Sultan 
of  Morocco :  "  May  my  horse  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  Mas,  and  led  to  water  ia 
the  Siac !"  The  Max  is  a  place  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Assassena,  and  the  Bias  is  the 
brook,  known  by  the  name  of  Toofet,  which 
runs  through  their  territory.  The  horses  of 
the  Ouled-Khaled  are  also  renowned  for  the 
same  qualities.  Sidi-Amed-Ben  Youssef  has 
said  on  the  subject  of  this  tribe,  **  Long  tresses 
and  long  djelais  will  be  seen  amongst  you  till 
the  day  of  resurrection  ;'*  praising  thus  at 
the  same  time  both  their  women  and  their 
horses. 

Vin.  You  tell  me  that  people  have  assured 
on  that  the  horses  of  Algeria  are  not  Arabian 
orses,  but  Barbs. 

This  is  an  opinion  which  &lls  back  again 
upon  its  authors.  The  people  of  Barbory  are 
of  Arab  origin.  A  celebrated  author  has 
said:  '*The  people  of  Barbozy  inhabit  the 
M<»heb ;  they  are  all  sons  of  Kais-Ben- 
Ghilan.  It  is  also  asserted  that  they  are 
descended  from  the  two  great  H^miatrites 
tribes,  the  Senahdja  and  the  Kettama,  who 
came  into  the  oountrv  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Ifirikech-el-Ktolik." 

According  to  these  two  opinions,  the  peo- 

Ele  of  Barbary  are  really  Arabs,  iforeover, 
istorians  have  established  the  kindred  of  the 
majority  of  the  tribes  of  BarbtfT,  and  their 
descent  from  the  Senahdja  and  tne  Kettama. 
The  arrival  of  these  tribes  is  anterior  to  Is- 
lamism ;  the  number  of  emigrated  Arabs  in 
the  Mogheb  is  incalculable.  When  the  Obcj- 
din  (the  Fat^mites)  were  masters  of  Egypt,  im- 
mense tribes  pu>ed  into  Africa,  and  amongst 
others  the  Riahh.  They  spread  from  Kai- 
rouan  to  Merrakech  (Morocco.)  It  is  from 
these  tribes  that  are  descended,- in  Algeria, 
the  Douaouda,  the  Aiad,  the  Madid,  the 
Oulad-Mad,  the  Galad-Jakoub-Zerara,  the 
EHendal,  the  Attaf,  the  Hamis,  the  Braae,  the 
SMba,  and  many  others.  No  one  doubts  that 
the  Arabian  hones  have  spread  in  the  Mog^ 
heb,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Arabian  families. 
In  the  time  of  Ifirikeoh-ben-Kaif,  the  e^ire 
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of  tbe  Arabs  was  all-powerful ;  it  extended 
towards  tbe  west,  as  far  as  the  boundaries  of 
tbe  Mo^beb,  as  in  the  time  of  Chamar  tbe 
H^miarite,  it  extended  towards  the  east  as 
far  as  China,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Ben  Kouteiba  ii\  bis  book  entitled  El  Mdrif, 

It  is  perfectly  true,  that  if  the  Algerian 
horses  are  of  Arab  race,  many  of  them  have 
fallen  from  their  nobility,  because  they  are 
only  too  frequently  employed  in  tillage,  in 
carrying  burdens,  and  in  doing  other  similar 
hard  work;  and  also  because  some  of  the 
mares  haye  been  associated  with  asses,  which 
neyer  happened  under  the  Arabs  of  old.  So 
much  so,  that  according  to  their  ideas,  it  is 
sufficient  for  a  horse  to  haye  trodden  upon 
ploughed  land  to  diminish  his  yalue.  On  thb 
subject  the  following  story  is  told  : 

A  man  was  riding  upon  a  horse  of  pure 
race.  He  was  met  by  his  enemy,  also  mounted 
upon  a  noble  courser.  One  pursued  the  other, 
and  he  who  gaye  chase  waadistanced  by  him 
who  fled.  Despairing  to  reach  him,  he  then 
floated  out,  '*  I  ask  you,  in  tbe  name  of  God, 
has  your  horse  eyer  worked  on  the  land!" 

''<*He  has  worked  on  the  land,  for  four 
days." 

**  Very  well !  mine  has  neyer  worked.  By 
the  head  of  the  Prophet,  I  am  sure  of  catching 
you." 

He  continued  the  chase.  Towards  tbe  end 
of  the  day,  the  fogitiye  beean  to  lose  ground 
and  the  pursuer  to  gain  it.  He  soon  succeeded 
in  fighting  with  the  man  whom  he  had  ^iyen 
up  all  hopes  of  reaching. 

My  father  —  may  God  receiye  him  in  mer- 
cy!  —  was  accustomed  to  say,  '*  No  blessing 
upon  our  country,  eyer  since  we  haye  changed 
our  coursers  into  beasts  of  burden  and  tillage. 
Has  not  God  made  the  horse  for  the  race,  the 
ox  for  the  plough,  and  the  camel  for  the 
transport  of  merchandise  ?  There  is  nothing 
gained  by  changing  the  ways  of  God." 

IX.  You  ask  me,  besides,  for  our  maxims 
as  to  the  manner  of  keeping  and  feeding  our 
horses. 

Know  that  the  master  of  a  horse  giyes  him 
at  first  but  little  barley,  successiyoly  increas- 
ing his  ration  by  small  quantities,  and  then 
diminishing  it  again  a  trifle,  as  soon  as  he 
leayes  any,  and  continuing  to  supply  it  at  that 
rate.  The  best  time  to  giye.  barley  is  the 
evening.  Except  on  the  road,  there  is  no 
profit  in  giving  it  in  the  morning.  On  this 
point  they  say,  <*  Morning  barley  is  found 
again  on  the  dunghill,  evening  borlev  in  the 
croQp."  The  best  way  of  giving  barley  is  to 
offer  it  tQ  the  horse  ready  saddled  and  girthed ; 
as  ike  best  way  of  vratering  a  horse  is  to 
make  him  drink  with  his  bridle  on.  On  this 
point  it  is  said,  **  The  water  with  the  bridle, 
and  the  barley  with  tlie  saddle."    The  Arabs 


especially  prefer  those  horses  which  are  mod- 
erate  eaters,  {)royided  they  are  not  weakened 
by  their  abstinence,  "boch  a  one,"  they 
say,  "  is  a  priceless  treasure."  **To  give 
drink  at  sunrise,  makes  the  horse  lean;  to 
give  him  drink  in  the  evening,  makes  him 
tat ;  to  give  him  drink  in  the  iniddje  of  the 
day,  keeps  him  in  his  present  condition." 

During  the  great  heats,  which  last  forty 
days  {semaime),  the  Arabs  give  their  horses 
drink  only  every  other  day.  It  is  said  that 
this  custom  has  the  best  effects.  In  the  sum- 
mer, in  the  autumn,  and  in  the  winter,  they 
give  an  armful  of  straw  to  their  horses,  but 
the  ground-work  of  their  diet  is  barley,  in 
preference  to  every  other  sort  of  food.  On 
this  subject  the  Arabs  say :  **  If  we  had  not 
seen  that  horses  are  foaled  by  horses,  we 
should  say  that  barley  produces  them."  They 
say, 

Ghdidou  chetrihj 

Ou  chair  idjerrih — 

(Look  out  for  a  large  one,  and  baj  hun. 

Barley  will  make  him  run.) 

They  say :  **  Of  forbidden  meats,  choose 
the  lightest."  That  is  to  say,  choose  a  light 
horse  ;  the  flesh  of  the  horse  is  forbidden  to 
Mossulmen. 

They  say  :  '*  It  takes  many  a  breakage  to 
make  a  good  rider." 

They  say :  **  Horses  of  pure  race  have  no 
vice." 

They  say  :  *'  The  horse  at  the  halter  is  the 
honor  of  the  master." 

They  say :  ^*  Horses  are  birds  which  have 
no  wings." 

**  For  horses,  nothing  is  distant." 

They  say :  *'  Nothing  is  at  a  distance,  for 
horses." 

They  say :  "  He  who  forgets  the  beauty  of 
horses  for  the  beauty  of  women,  will  never 
prosper." 

They  say  :  *'  The  horse  knows  his  rider." 

Tbe  Saint  Ben-el-Abbas  —  may  God  take 
him  into  favor  —  has  also  said  : — 

Lore  horses,  care  for  them, 

Spare  no  trouble  for  them. 

By  them  comes  honor,  by  them  comes  beauty. 
If  horses  are  abandoned  by  men, 

I  make  them  enter  into  my  family, 
I  share  with  them  tbe  bread  of  my  children. 
My  wives  dress  them  in  their  own  veils. 
And  coyer  themselves  with  their  horsecloths. 

I  lead  them  every  day 

On  the  field  of  adrentare, 

I  fight  with  the  bravest. 

I  have  finished  the  letter  which  our  brother 
and  oompanion,  the  friend  of  all,  the  Com- 
mandant Sidi-Bou-Senna,  will  forward  to  you. 
--  Health. 

Abd-xl-Eadzh. 
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Tnm  the  Neir  HoDtUj  Blagacine. 
AHSRICAK  AUTHORSHIP. 

No.  I.  —  Washington  Irtino. 

Few,  it  may  be  reasonably  aflSrraed,  will 
demur  to  ihe  judgment  which  assigns  to  Mr. 
Washington  Irvinj^  the  most  distinguished 
place  in  American  literature.  Meaning  there- 
by, not  the  distinction  of  incomparable  genius 
in  general,  nor  of  preeminent  superiority  in 
any  special  department  of  authorship ;   but 

—  without  present  reference  to  his  personal 
or  intrinsic  claims,  however  great — the  dis- 
tinction of  extrinsic,  popular  renown,  the 
external  evidence  of  long-established  and 
world-wide  recognition.  Wherever  America 
is  known  to  have  a  literature  at  all,  she  is 
known  to  rejoice  in  one  Geoffirey  Crayon, 
Gent.,  OS  its  representative.  If  an  unreading 
alderman  prcsiaing  at  a  public  dinner  wished 
to  couple  with  a  toast  in  honor  of  that  litera- 
ture the  name  of  its  most  distinguished  scion, 
Washington  lrving*s,  we  presume,  is  the 
name  he  would  fix  on  ;  not,  perhaps,  that  the 
alderman  may  have  read  that  author  much, 
but  that  he  has  read  his  brother  authors  less, 
or  not  at  all,  and,  in  short,  proposes  the  toast 
in  an  easy,  conventional,  matter-of-fuct  way, 
as  paying  a  compliment  the  legitimacy  of 
which  will  be  impeached  by  no  compotator  at 
the  civic  board.  The  alderman^s  private 
opinion,  he  l)eing  *'  no  great  things  as  a 
student  and  critic  in  the  belles  lettres,  may  be 
valued  at  zero;  but  his  post-prandial  propo- 
sition, as  the  mouthpiece  of  public  opinion, 
as  the  symbol  or  exponent  by  which  society 
rates  a  name  now  to  be  toasted  with  all  the 
honors,  is  of  prime  significance.  There  may 
be  American  writers  wno,  either  in  the  range, 
or  the  depth,  of  literary  power,  or  in  both 
combined,  are  actually  the  superiors  of  the 
author  of  "  Rip  Van  Winkle"  and  the  **  His- 
tory of  New  York. "  He  may  yield  in  pictu- 
resque reality  to  Fenimore  Cooper  —  in  dra- 
matic animation  to  Brockden  Brown  —  in 
meditative  calmness  to  Cullen  Bryant  —  to 
Longfellow  in  philosophic  aspiration  —  to 
Holmes  in  epigrammatic  ease  —  to  Emerson 
in  independent  thought — to  Melville  in  graph- 
ic intensity  —  to  Edgar  Poe  in  witching  fancy 

—  to  Mayo  in  lively  eccentricity  —  to  Pres- 
oott  in  accurate  erudition  —  to  Hawthorne  in 
subtle  insight  —  to  Mitchell  in  tender  senti- 
ment. He  may,  or  he  may  not,  do  all  this, 
or  part  of  it.  But,  notwithstanding,  bis  po- 
sition remains,  either  way,  at  the  top  of  the 
tree.  Thitherwards  be  was  elevated  years 
ago,  by  popular  acclamation,  when  as  yet  he 
vtooid  almost  alone  in  transaUantio  literature  ; 
and  thence  there  has  been  little  disposition  to 
thrust  him  down,  in  favor  of  the  many  rivals 
who  have  since  sprung  up,  and  multiplied, 

:  and  covered  the  land.    Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  is 


of  course  infinitely  more  popular  for  the  nonce, 
or,  indeed. 

It  may  be  for  years,  and  it  may  be  forever ; 

but,  recurring  to  that  distinction  which  is 
traditional,  conventional,  and  thus  far  '*  well- 
ordered  in  all  things  and  sure,"  Washington 
Irving  holds  it.  in  possession,  and  thai  is  nine 
points  of  the  law. 

In  efi&ct,  he  is  already  installed  on  the 
shelf  as  a  classic.  His  sweet,  smooth,  trans- 
lucent style  makes  him  worthy  to  be  known, 
and  pleasant  to  be  read,  of  all  men.  Be  his 
theme  what  it  may  —  and  in  choice  of  themes 
he  is  comprehensive  enough  —  whether  a 
Duteh  *<  tea  and  turnout,"  or  a*' Siege  of 
Granada ;"  a  full-length  of  **  Mahomet,"  or  a 
crayon  sketch  of  '*  Jack  Tibbetts  ;"  a  biogra- 
phy of  "  Goldsmith,"  or  of  **  Dolph  Heyli- 
ger;"  a  "  prairie  on  fire,"  or  a  **  Vorkshiro 
Christmas  dinner;"  a  night  on  the  ^'  Rocky 
Mountains,"  or  a  morning  at  **  Abbotsford" 
—  to  each,  he  brings  the  same  hello  stile  che, 
as  he  may  say,  and  has  said,*  m'hafatlo  onore. 
His  style  is  indeed  charming,  so  far  as  it  goes* 
That  is  not,  possibly,  very  far,  or  at  least  very 
deep.  For  it  is  not  a  style  to  compass  pro- 
found or  impassioned  subjects,  or  to  intone 
the  thrilling  notes  which  **  sigh  upward  from 
the  Delphic  caves  of  human  life."  It  has 
not,  speaking  generally  and  '*  organically," 
more  than  one  set  of  keys,  and  can  give  little 
meaning  to  passages  demanding  diapason  gran- 
deur, or  trumpet  stop.  It  fluently  expresses 
ballad  and  dance  music ;  or  even  the  melliflu- 
ous cadences  of  Bellini,  and  the  gliding  graces 
of  Haydn  ;  but  beyond  its  ran^  are  such 
complex  harmonies  as  a  Sinfonia  Eroica,  such 
tumultuous  movements  as  a  Hailstone  Cho- 
rus. And  therefore  is  it  not  what  one  some- 
times hears  it  called,  a  perfect  style  —  unless 
the  perfection  be  relatively  interpreted,  quoad 
rem,  which  of  itself  is  a  *'  pretty  considerable" 
concession.  But  in  its  proper  track  it  is 
eminently  delightful,  and  flows  on,  not  in 
serpentine,  meandering  curves,  but  straight- 
forward, *'  unhasting,  yet  unresting,"  with 
musical  ripple  as  of  some  soft  inland  murmur. 
Hence  a  vast  proportion  of  the  favor  vouch- 
safed to  its  master,  who  has  made  it  instru- 
mental in  popularizing  subjects  in  the  treat- 
ment of  which  he  had  scarcely  another  ad- 
vantage, or  even  justification.  Quiet  humor, 
gentle  pathos,  sol>er  judgment,  healthy  moral- 
ity, amiable  sentiment,  and  exemplary  pro- 
fessional industry  have  done  the  rest. 

That  Mr.  Irving  was  eminently  endowed 
with  the  mytho-pocic  fi&oulty  —  the  art  of 
myth-making  —  was  delightfully  evident  in 
the  production  of  **  Knickerbocker's  Historj 

*  In  the  preface  to  his  «  Life  of  Goldsmith,**  to 
whoso  literary  influence  over  hims^  ho  applies 
the  address  of  Dante  to  Virgil. 
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of  New  York/'  In  relation  to  the  infant 
ezperiencee  of  the  city  ho  depiots,  he  occupies 
as  notable  a  position  from  toe  positive  pole  as 
Niebuhr  does  from  the  negative;  the  Ger- 
man's skill  in  the  use  of  the  minus  sign,  he 
emulates  in  dexterous  management  of  the 
plus ;  whatever  fame  the  oAe  deserves  as  a  de- 
structive, the  other  may  arrogate  as  a  con- 
servative, or  rather  a  creator;  the  former 
immortalizes  himself  because  he  exhausts  old 
worlds,  the  latter  because  he  imagines  new. 
All  Jionor,  then,  to  the  undaunted  historian 
of  New  York,  from  the  Beginning  of  the 
World  to  the  End  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty  — 
being  the  Only  Authentic  History  of  the 
Times  that  ever  hath  been  published ;  which 
peremptory  *'  only,"  so  far  at  least  as  it  ex- 
cludes other  claimants,  is  a  terse  and  tidv 
challenge,  '*  which  nobody  can  deny."  Equal- 
ly undeniable  is  it  that,  for  a  historian  and 
chronicler,  old  Knickerbocker  is  *'  a  jolly  good 
fellow;"  and  that  even  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
might  have  been  tempted  to  revoke  and  recant 
his  sLinder  on  history  at  large,  had  he  been 
familiar  with  such  a  dainty  dish  as  this. 
Every  pursuivant  of  useful  knowledge  is  con- 
ciliated 1/1  limine,  by  the  honest  man's  assur- 
ance, that  if  any  one  quality  preeminently 
distinguishes  his  compilation,  it  is  that  of 
conscientious,  severe,  and  faithful  veracity  — 
'^  carefully  winnowing  away  the  chaff  of  hy- 
pothesis, and  discarding  the  tores  of  fable, 
which  ore  too  apt  to  sprmg  up  and  choke  the 
seeds  of  truth  and  wholesome  knowledge." 
Inspired  by  this  stern  principle,  it  is  beautiful 
to  hear  his  disclaimer  of  all  records  assailable 
by  scepticism,  or  vulnerable  by  critical  analy- 
sis —  his  sublime  rejection  of  many  a  pithy 
tale  and  marvellous  adventure  —  his  jealous 
maintenance  of  that  fidelity,  gravity,  and  dig- 
nity which  he  accounts  indispenstible  to  his 
order.  The  heroes  of  the  New  York  mytho- 
logical ason  swagger  before  us  in  memorable 
euise.  Good  Master  Hendrick  Hudejon,  for 
instance,  with  his  mastiff  mouth,  and  his  broad 
copper  nose  —  supposed  (the  latter  to  wit)  to 
have  acquired  its  hery  hue  from  the  constant 
neighborhood  of  the  tobacco-pipe  ;  a  man  re- 
markable for  always  jerking  up  his  breeches 
when  he  gave  out  his  orders,  and  for  a  voice 
which  Btmnded  not  unlike  the  brattling  of  a 
tin  trumpet,  owing  to  the  number  of  hard 
nor'-westeis  swallowed  by  him  in  the  course 
of  his  sea-£iriog.  Walter  the  Doubter,  a^in, 
BO  styled  because  the  magnitude  of  his  ideas 
kept  him  everlastingly  in  suspense  —  his  head 
Dot  being  large  enough  to  let  him  turn  them 
over  and  examine  them  on  both  sides ;  an  alleged 
lineal  descendant  of  the  illustrious  King  Log ; 
hugely  endowed  with  the  divine  faculty  of 
silence,  and  loving  to  sic  with  his  privy  coun- 
cil for  liours  together,  smoking  and  dozing 
over  public  affairs,  without  speaking  a  word  to 
interrupt  that  perfect  stillness  so  necessary  to 


deep  reflection.  Golden  <\ge  of  innocence  and 
primitive  blessedness !  when  tea-parties  were 
marked  with  the  utmost  propriety  and  dig- 
nity of  deportment — no  flirting,  or  coquetting 

—  no  gambling  of  old  ladies,  or  hoyden  chat- 
tering and  romping  of  young  ones  —  but  when 
the  aemure  misses  seated  themselves  for  the 
evening  in  their  rush-bottomed  chairs,  and 
knit  tneir  own  woollen  stockings,  nor  ever 
opened  their  lips,  unless  to  say  **  Yah,  Myn- 
heer," or  "  Xah,  ya  Vrouw,"  to  any  ques- 
tion that  was  asked  them  —  while  the  gentle- 
men tranouiily  **  blew  a  cloud,"  and  seemed, 
one  and  all,  lost  in  contemplation  of  the  blue 
and  white  tiles  of  the  fireplace,  representing, 
perhaps,  Tobit  and  his  dog,  or  Haman  swing- 
ing conspicuously  on  his  gibbet,  or  Jonau 
manfully  bouncine  out  of  the  whale,  *'  like 
harlequin  through  a  barrel  of  fire."  Then 
comes  William  the  Testy — that  **  universal 
genius"  — who  would  have  been  a  much  bet- 
ter governor  had  he  been  a  less  learned  man 

—  who  was  perpetually  experimentalizing  at 
the  expense  of  the  state,  and  reducing  to 
practice  the  politioal  schemes  he  had  gath- 
ered from  Solon  and  Lycurgus,  and  the  re- 
public of  Plato  and  the  Pandects  of  Justinian 

—  who  introduced  the  art  of  fighting  by  proc- 
lamation (an  art  worthy  of  Mr.  Gobden*  nim- 
self),  and  wrought  out  for  himself  great  re- 
nown by  a  series  of  mechanical  inventions, 
such  as  carts  that  went  before  the  horses,  and 
patronized  a  race  of  lawyers  and  bum-baili£&, 
and  made  his  people  exceedingly  enlightened 
and  unhappy.  And,  lastly,  we  have  Peter  the 
Headstrong — touch,  sturdy,  valiant,  weather- 
beaten,  leathern-sided,  and  wooden-legged — 
a  hero  of  chivalry  struck  off  by  the  hand  of 
nature  at  a  single  heat  —  a  beautiful  relique 
of  old-fashioned  bigotry  —  a  perfect  fossil  of 
efiete  notions  —  a  peremptory  and  puenacioua 
man,  who  would  stump  to  and  fro  about  the 
town,  during  political  ferment,  with  a  most 
war-betokening  visage,  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets, whistling  a  low  Dutch  psalm-tune,  which 
bore  no  small  resemblance  to  the  music  of  a 
north-east  wind  when  a  storm  is  brewing ; 
the  very  do^s,  as  they  eyed  his  excellency, 
and  heard  his  wooden  foot-fall,  skulking  any- 
whither  in  dismay.  It  argues  a  significant 
talent  for  ironical  composition,  and  easy  bad- 
inage in  Mr.  Irving,  that  be  has  sustained  to 
the  last,  in  this  perhaps  over-long  history,  the 

*  The  fellow-feeling  between  these  two  great 
men  may  be  illnstrated  by  the  annexed  paaeage 
from  Knickerbooker  :  — "  The  great  defect  of 
William  the  Testy*s  policy  waa,  that  though  no 
man  could  be  more  ready  to  stand  forth  in  an 
honr  of  emergency,  yet  he  was  so  intent  upon 
guarding  the  national  pocket,  that  he  suifered  tha 
enemy  to  break  its  head  ;  in  other  words,  what* 
ever  precaution  for  piibiic  safety  he  adopt-ed,  he 
was  so  intent  upon  rendering  it  cheap,  that  he  in- 
variably rendered  it  ineffectual." — **  History  of 
New  York,"  book  iv.,  o.  i. 
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quaint  tone  of  subdaed  comedy  and  simple 
navity  which  marks  its  opening.  It  abounds 
in  pungent  reflections  profitableTor  later  times, 
ana  likely  to  remain  applicable  until  the  last 
public  quack  and  parliamentary  humbug  and 
official  mountebank  shall  be  no  more. 

'*  Salmagundi"  belongs  to  the  same  —  the 
earliest  —  stage  in  the  author's  literary  ca- 
reer, and  partakes  of  the  same  satiric  feat- 
ures. But  the  satire  is  good-natured  enough 
in  both  cases,  and  indeed  comes  from  too 
kindly  a  heart  to  be  impregnated  with  any 
very  Bitter  stuff.    What  Byron  calls 

The  royal  rieeB  of  the  age,  demand 
A  keener  weapon  and  a  mij^iier  hand. 

And  against  such  it  is  not  Geoffi^y  Crayon's 
mission  to  set  himself  in  array. 

Still  there  tb  follies  e'en  for  him  to  chase. 
And  yield,  at  least,  amusement  in  the  raoe. 

So  that,  although  it  is  not  for  bim,  *'  good 
easy  man,  full  surely,"  to  confront  and  ap- 
prehend gigantic  vice  stalking  in  the  streets, 
or  to  extinguish  the  **  guilty  glare"  blazing 
from  what  threaten  to  be  **  eternal  beaoons  of 
consummate  crime,"  yet  he  can  speak  on  the 
hint, 

Are  there  no  follies  for  my  pen  to  purge  1 

Are  there  no  fools  whose  backs  deserre  the  scourge  1 

And,  albeit,  the  fools  haye  nine  lives,  and 
kind  Geofirey's  soourge,  or  cat,  hath  only  one  ; 
he  lays  it  on  with  what  appetite  he'  may. 
He  certainly  has  the  ^ft  **  d'apercevoir  le 
ridicule,  et  de  le  pemdre  aveo  grace  et 
gaiety."  And  as  certainly,  he  has  had  no 
such  **  evil  communications"  with  a  mocking 
spirit*  as  to  corrupt  his  **  good  manners,"  or 
freeze  his  warm  heart. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Irving  had  catered  for  the 
New  World.  He  was  now  to  identify  him- 
self with  the  literators  of  the  Old,  by  pub- 
lishing **The  Sketoh-Book,"  under  (to  use 
his  own  words)  *'  the  kind  and  cordial  aus- 

*  Speaking  of  the  aboFe  **  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous," and  of  the  art  of  painting  it  with  riyaoity 
and  mirth,  Madame  de  Sta^l  adds  :  "  Ce  n'est  pas 
U  le  genre  de  moquerie  dont  les  suites  sont  les 
plus  li  oraindre  ;  oelle  qui  s'attaohe  auz  ideas  et 
aux  sentimens  est  la  plus  funeste  de  toutes,  ear 
•lie  B'insinne  dans  la  source  des  affections  fortes 
etderouees." —  De  l*Allemaonk,  IV.,  §  ii.  This 
*'  wise  saw,"  in  its  warning  against  the  perrert- 
Ing  tendenoies  of  satire,  reminds  us  of  a  **  modem 
kkstanoe.*'  Thomas  Moore,  a  man  of  as  gay  and 
kindly  a  disposition  as  the  author  of  **  Salnuu 
gvndi,*'  bad  attained  a  far  greater  renown  as  a 
satirist,  and  with  &r  greater  pretensions  to  that 
*<  bad  eminence,"  when,  apprehensive  of  its  cor- 
Toding  power,  as  well  on  agent  as  patient,  he  wrote 
In  his  diary  (1819)  :  "  Resolved  never  to  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  satire  ;  it  is  a  path  in 
which  one  not  only  strews,  but  gathers  thorny." 
Five  years  previously,-  Lady  Donebal  had  urged 
him  to  take  the  same  resolution,  on  the  same 
grounds. 


pices  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,"  and  by  the  agency 
of  the  prince  or  booksellers,  John  Murray. 
This  Sketch-Book  he  compares  with  that  of  a 
wayward  travelling  artist,  who,  following 
the  bent  of  his  vaerant  inclination,  copies 
objects  in  nooks,  and  comers,  and  by-places  ; 
the  result  being  a  volume  crowded  with  cofr^ 
tages,  and  landscapes,  and  obscure  ruins,  but 
neglectful  of  St.  Peter's,  or  the  ColDSseum, 
the  cascade  of  Terni,  or  the  bay  of  Naples, 
and  without  a  single  elacier  or  volcano  in  the 
whole  collection,  l^is  absence  of  aught 
volcanic  or  violent  removes  the  sketches  from 
participation  in  Diderot's  judgment,  that 
*<  les  esquisses  ont  oommun^ment  un  feu  que 
le  tableau  n*a  pas.  C'est  le  moment  do  cha- 
leur  de  Tartbte,  &c."  Look  not  in  these 
esquisses  for  feu  or  chaleur.  They  are  the 
placid,  dreamy  droppings  of  a  limner's  truant 
crayon,  wandering  over  the  paper  at  its  own 
sweet  will.  Variety  the  collection  designedly 
has ;  the  collector's  design  being  that  it 
should  contain  something  to  suit  each  reader, 
to  harmonize  with  every  note  in  the  giunut 
of  taste.  *'  Few  guests,"  argued  he,  in  ar- 
ran^ng  his  Miscellany  — "  few  guests  sit 
down  to  a  varied  table  with  an  equal  appe- 
tite for  every  dish.  One  has  an  elegant  nor- 
ror  of  a  roasted  pig ;  another  holds  a  curry 
or  a  devil  in  utter  abomination  ;  a  third  can- 
not tolerate  the  ancient  flavor  of  venison  and 
wild  fowl;  and  a  fourth,  of  truly  masculine 
stomach,  looks  with  sovereign  contempt  on 
those  knick-knacks  here  and  there  dished  up 
for  the  ladies.  Thus  each  article  is  condemned 
in  its  turn ;  and  yet,  amidst  this  variety  of  ap- 
petites, seldom  does  a  dish  go  away  from  the 
table  without  being  tasted  and  relished  by 
some  one  or  other  of  the  guests. "  Is  pathos 
your  passion  T  There  is  "  The  "Widow  and 
her  Son,"  to  ope  the  sacred  source  of  sympa- 
thetic tears  —  the  affliction  of  a  widow,  aged, 
solitary,  destitute,  bereaved  of  her  last  sohice ; 
and  there  is  <*The  Pride  of  the  Villa^,"a 
love-tale,  and  a  tale  of  sorrow  unto  death  —  a 
prose  elegy,  most  musical,  most  melancholy, 
on  as  pretty  a  low-bom  lass  as  ever  ran  on 
the  green  sward.  Is  humor  to  you  a  metal 
more  attractive  (though  every  true  taste  for 
pathos  involves  a  hearty  relish  for  humor, 
and  vice  versa)  ?  There  is  the  discursive 
chapter  on  **Uttle  Britain"  —  that  heart's 
core  of  the  city,  that  stronghold  of  John  Bull- 
ism,  as  it  seemed  to  Mr.  Crayon,  looking  as 
usual  through  colored  spectacles,  so  that  he 
here  recognized  a  fragment  of  London  as  it 
was  in  its  better  days,  with  its  antiquated 
folks  and  fashions,  where  flourish  in  great 
preservation  many  of  the  holiday  games  and 
customs  oT  yore,  and  where  still  revisit  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon  not  a  few  ghosts  in  full- 
bottomed  wigs  and  hanging  sleeves,  or  in  lap- 
pets, hoops  and  brocade.  Such  a  Little  Britain 
was  hardly  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain  when 
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Geoffirey  pilgrimized  amongst  us ;  and  is  now 
traceable,  in  its  merest  outline,  only  in  his 
SketchrBook.  Then,  again,  there  is  the 
'*  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hofiow,*'  recording  the 
expedition  of  Ichabod  Crane,  and  bis  adven- 
ture with  the  Goblin  Horseman ;  and  the 
essay  on  *<  John  Bull,"  from  an  American 
point  of  view ;  and  the  '*  Christmas  Din- 
ner" at  Bracebridge  Hall,  with  boar's  head 
and  carol,  with  wassail  bowl  of  '*  gentle 
lamb's  wool,"  celebrated  by  Master  Simon, 
in  certain  roistering  staves  about  the  **  merrv 
browne  bowle"  and  the  **  merry  deep  canne, 
and  followed  by  a  Christmas  mummery,  su- 
perintended by  a  Lord  of  Misrule,  in  which 
Ancient  Christmas  duly  figures  away  with  a 
frostbitten  nose,  and  Dame  Mince  Pie,  in  the 
yenerable  magnificence  of  a  faded  brocade, 
long  stomacher,  peaked  hat,  and  high-heeled 
shoes.  Or,  if  your  demand  be  for  the  roman- 
tic and  the  superstitious,  is  there  not  *'  The 
Spectre  Bridegroom,"  and  the  peerless  nar- 
rative of  **Rip  Van  Winkle?"  Or,  should 
you  be  of  literary  predilections,  there  are 
the  essay  on  **  The  Art  of  Book-making,"  and 
the  Shnkspearean  researches  in  the  Boar's 
Head  Tavern,  and  Stratford-on-Avon.  A  like 
miscellaneous  character  pertains  to  ''  Brace- 
bridge  Hall,"  and  the  same  refractive  medium 
of  cdored  spectacles  everywhere  occurs.  The 
merry  England  described  is  almost  in  the 
state  of  the  old  ladj  in  the  ballad,  market- 
bound,  egg-laden,  and  sleepily  recubans  sub 
tegfninefagif  to  whom,  locked  in  dreamland, 
<*  there  came  by  a  pedler,  and  his  name  was 
Stout,  and  he  cut  her  petticoats  all  round 
about ;"  so  that  when  the  matron  recovered 
her  consciousness,  it  was  (Hibernicd)  not  to 
know  herself,  and  to  infer  from  the  new 
guise  of  her  scant  classic  drapery  that  her 
personal  ui  (Teutonic^)  had  evaporated,  or 
transmigrated,  or  disin tested  itself  in  some 
ineffable  fashion,  precipitating  this  ineffiible 
residuum  or  result.  Geoflrey  Crayon  has 
played  more  amiable  but  equally  revolution- 
ary pranks  on  **  merry  England,"  adorning 
her  in  vestments  so  out  of  date  (alas !),  and  so 
dreamily  fictitious,  that  she  fails  to  recognize 
in  the  glass  even  the  general  resemblance. 
He  has  painted  her,  not  as  the  sun  paints 
portraits,  with  harsh  and  unflattering  fidelity, 
blackening  every  frown,  deepening  every  fur- 
row, indenting  every  crow 'a  foot,  but  rather 
as  the  sentimental  artist,  who  has  a  soul  above 
accuracy,  and  who  groups  together  prosy  peo- 
ple in  poetic  attitudes,  after  the  manner  of 
the  family  piece  in  the  "  Vioar  of  Wake- 
field . "  1  hese  Yorkshire  souires  and  villagers 
are  bat  demi-semi-realities.  They  are  mostly 
too  ^ood  to  be  true.  The  angularities  of  the 
originals  are  too  much  smoothed  down,  their 
crooked  ways  made  straight,  and  their  rough 
places  plain.  Distance  seems  to  lend  en- 
chantment to  the  view,  and  a  dreamy  haze  to 


soften  the  vision.  Be  it  far  from  us,  never- 
theless, to  rail  at  the  skotcher's  kindly  ideal- 
ism ;  nor  ever  can  his  book  Yje  other  than 
dear  to  us  while  we  remember  in  it  a  Ready- 
Money  Jack,  and  a  Tom  Slingsby  the  school- 
master, or  recall  that  substantial,  drab- 
breeched,  top-booted  mystery,  the  Stout  Gen- 
tleman in  No.  .13.  Nor  must  we  omit  allu- 
sion to  that  august  widow.  Lady  Lillycroft, 
tender-hearted,  romantic,  and  fond  of  case  — 
living  on  white  meats  and  little  ladylike 
dishes  —  cherishing  the  intimacy  of  pet  dogs, 
Angola  cats,  and  singing  birds — an  insatiable 
novel-reader,  though,  she  maintains  that 
there  are  no  novds  now-a-days  equal  to 
*'Pamohi"  and  *'Sir  Charles  Grandison," 
and  that  the  '*  Castle  of  Otranto"  is  at  the 
head  of  all  romances.  Old  Christy,  too,  and 
Mrs.  Hannah,  merit  a  passing  salutation  —  a 
couple  as  evidently  formed  to  be  linked  to- 
gether as  ever  were  peper-box  -and  vinegar- 
cruet.  The  story  of  **  Dolph  Heyliger"  glides 
on  with  sprightly  ease. 

Next,  we  come  to  the  <<  Tales  of  a  Travel- 
ler." Comparatively,  it  is  a  well-known 
truth,  they  were  a  failure.  Mr.  Irving*8 
rambling  among  the  forests  of  Germany  and 
the  plains  of  Italy  provided  him  with  copious 
materiel  for  legendary  lore  ;  but  the  critics 
decided  that  of  this  maieriel  he  did  not  make 
the  most.  Notwithstanding  his  advantages, 
he  might  have  written  the  tales,  it  was 
averred,  without  being  a  traveller  at  all ;  in- 
stead of  spending  three  years  on  them,  he 
might  have  finished  the  thing  in  three  months, 
without  stirring  out  of  London.  The  ghost 
stories,  it  was  fdleged,  were  some  of  them  old, 
and  nearly  all  badly  told — that  b,  not  told 
seriously,  but  in  a  sort  of  half- witty  vein, 
with  little  dancinff  quirks  interspersed.  * '  Good 
Heavens!"  cried  a  Blackwood  censor,  **  are 
we  come  to  this,  that  men  of  this  rank  cannot 
even  make  a  robbery  terrific,  or  a  love  story 
tolerable  ? "  The  story  of  the  Inn  at  Terracina, 
of  the  Beheaded  Lady,  of  Buck  thome,  &c.,  all 
were  more  or  less  found  wanting ;  in  descrip- 
tive jpassages,  where  the  traveller  had  t^ea 
up  his  rest  at  Venice,  Florence,  Naples,  and 
other  such  inspiring  abodes,  he  was  declared 
to  have  produced  either  a  blank  or  a  blunder  ; 
and  the  onljr  meed  of  praise  awarded  him  was 
for  that  section  of  the  book  devoted  to  '*  some 
of  his  old  genuine  stuff —  the  quaintnesses  of 
the  ancient  Dutch  beers  and  frows  of  the 
delicious  land  of  the  Manhattoes."  He  was 
therefore  counselled  to  eschew  Eoropean  and 
classical  subjects,  and  to  riot  once  inof8« 
as  Knickerbocker,  in  pumpkin  pies,  grinning 
negroes,  smoking  8kip|>ers,  plump  littte  Dutch 
maidens,  and  their  grizzly-periwigged  papas. 
If  he  would  have  honor,  be  was  md  go  seek 
it  by  prophesying  and  historicizing  about  his 
own  country,  and  his  father's  house. 

So  fJEur  he  followed  this  counsel  as  to  write 
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in  detail  the  life  and  the  voyages  of  his  coan- 
try's  immortal  visitor,  not  to  say  her  mortal 
creator,  Christopher  Columbus  — 

Who  the  great  secret  of  the  Deep  possefsed, 
And,  Issuing  throagh  the  portals  of  the  West, 
Fearless,  resolved,  with  every  sail  iinfarled. 
Planted  his  standard  on  the  Unknown  World.* 

Verily,  a  fascinating  Darratire — a  strange, 
saddening,  yet  inspiriting  tale  of  the  great 
Genoese  sea-king,  and  of  his  great  fi|^t  of 
aflSictions,  in  joumeyings  often,  in  penis  of 
waters,  in  perils  by  his  adopted  countrymen, 
in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the 
wilaerness,  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils 
among  false  brethren ;  in  weariness  and  pain- 
fulness,  in  watchinn  oflen,  in  hunger  and 
thirst,  in  fasting  often,  in  cold  and  naked- 
ness. In  narrating  the  story  of  this  hero,  Mr. 
Irving  has  endeavored  to  place  him  in  a  clear 
and  £miliar  point  of  view  ;  rejecting  no  cir- 
cumstance, however  trivial,  which  appeared 
to  evolve  some  point  of  character ;  and  seeking 
all  kinds  of  collateral  facts  which  might 
throw  light  upon  his  views  and  motives.  In 
this  endeavor  he  has  succeeded.  Few  biogra- 
phies surpass  in  sustained  interest  this  memoir 
of  the 


niuYx^n 
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a  misconceived,  misrepresented  roan  —  with 
none  to  sympathize  with  and  foster  his  high 
imaginations, 

Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realised. 

Perhaps  the  subject  might  have  warranted  a 
little  more  warmth  of  coloring  —  indeed,  Mr. 
Irving  is  less  ornate  than  usual  in  the  present 
instance,  and  might  easily  have  drawn  a  more 
impressive  figure  of  the  admiral  in  the  waste 
deep  waters  —  *^  around  him,  mutinous,  dis- 
coura^  souls,"  to  use  the  words  of  Carlyle ; 
"  behind  him,  disgrace  and  ruin ;  before  him, 
the  unpenetratod  veil  of  Night.'*  However, 
apart  from  the  intrinsic  charm  of  the  recital, 
there  is  so  much  of  the  author's  wonted 
fluency  and  unaffected  grace  of  style  and  clear- 
ness of  method  in  working  it  out,  that  it 
leaves  us  sensibly  his  debtors,  and  in  charity 
with  him,  if  not  (remembering  the  wrongs  oi 
Columbus)  with  all  mankind. 

The  bent  of  his  Spanish  studies  at  this 
time  found  a  new  direction  in  the  "  History 
of  the  Conquest  of  Granada"  —  wherein  he 
has  fully  availed*  himself,  says  Mr.  Presoott, 
of  all  the  picturesque  and  animating  move- 
ments of  the  romantic  era  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  has  been  very  slightly  seduced 
from  historic  accuracy  by  the  poetical  aspect 
of  his  subject.  **  The  fictitious  and  romantic 
dress  of  his  work  has  enabled  him  to  make  it 

*  Rogers. 


the  medium  for  reflecting  more  vividly  the 
floating  opinions  and  chimerical  fancies  of  the 
a^e,  while  he  has  illuminated  the  picture 
with  the  dramatic  brilliancy  of  coloring 
denied  to  sober  history.'**  The  concoction 
of  this  modem  Iliad  is  certainly  admirable. 
The  hand  of  a  mosler  is  seen  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  character,  Christian  and  Moorish  ;  ia 
the  grouping  of  the  dramatis  persona  ;  and  in 
the  evolution,  act  by  act,  and  scene  after 
scene,  of  the  drama  itself.  EepecisMy  we 
remember  with  interest  the  portraits  of  Don 
Juan  de  Vera,  ever  dignified  and  chivalric, 
and  the  gallant  Ponce  de  Leon,  Marquis  of 
Cadiz ;  of  the  daring  old  warrior,  £1  Zagal, 
and  the  ill-starred  Boabdill.  Tenderly  the 
historian  tells  the  exodus  of  the  latter,  with 
his  devoted  cavaliers,  from  the  city  of  the 
Alhambra  —  how  they  paused  on  tlie  moun- 
tain side  to  take  a  farewell  gaze  at  their 
beloved  Granada,  which  a  few  more  steps 
would  shut  from  their  sight  forever,  and 
which  never  before  had  appeared  so  lovely  in 
their  eyes  —  the  sunshine,  so  bright  in  that 
transparent  climate,  lighting  up  each  tower 
and  minaret,  and  resting  gloriously  upon  the 
crowning  battlements  of  the  Alhambra,  while 
the  vega  (plain)  spread  its  enamelled  bosom  of 
verdure  below,  glistening  with  the  silver 
windinss  of  the  &nil ;  how  the  proud  exiles 
lingered  with  a  silent  agony  of  tenderness  and 
grief  in  view  of  that  delicious  abode,  the 
scene  of  their  loves  and  pleasures  —  until  a 
light  cloud  of  smoke  burst  forth  from  the 
citadel,  and  a  peal  of  artillery,  faintly  heud, 
told  that  the  city  was  taken  possession  of,  and 
the  throne  of  the  Moslem  king  lost  forever : 
and  how,  thereupon,  the  heart  of  Boabdill 
softened  by  mbfortunes,  and  overcharged 
with  woe,  could  no  longer  contain  itself,  and 
the  words  of  resignation,  AliaA  achbar!  died 
upon  his  lips,  and  tears  blinded  his  last  glance 
at  the  metropolis  of  his  sires. 

Far  less  satisfactory,  to  our  thinking,  is  the 
ooUection  of  tales  entitled  the  **  Alhambra*' 
—  for  we  shared  in  the  '*  dolorous  disappoint- 
ment" of  an  eminent  reviewer,  who  observes 
that  he  came  to  it  with  the  eager  supposition 
that  it  was  some  real  Spanish  or  Moorish 
legend  connected  with  that  romantic  edifice ; 
and  behold !  it  was  a  mere  Sadler *8  Wells 
travesty  (before  the  reign  of  Phelps  and 
legitimacy)  applied  to  some  slender  fragments 
from  past  days.  The  observation  applies, 
however,  to  the  plan  of  the  work,  not  to  the 
execution. 

But  we  most  "hurry  on"  —  which  Mr. 
Irvinff  did  d  merveiUe,  in  his  rapid  production 
of  vdume  after  volume.  **  A  Tour  on  the 
IVairies"  recalls  him  to  his  own  country,  in 
one  of  its  most  distinctive  features,  and  is 

♦  PreBOott'a  «« History  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,'*  vol.  ii.,  oh.  4. 
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agroeablj  described ,  without  any  straining  at 
cmsct,  or  long-bow  dranghtmanship.  *v  Asto- 
ria" followed  —  the  stoiy-  of  a  merchant- 
prince's  commercial  enterprise,  from  its  pro- 
jection to  its  failure  ;  sometimes  tedious,  out 
not  without  moving  accidents  by  flood  and 
field.  **  Abbotsford  and  Newstead"  is  a 
delightful  specimen  of  biographical-topograph- 
ical gossip  :  the  former  part  making  up  one 
of  the  most  charming  chapters  in  **  Lockhart's 
Life  of  Scott ;"  which  is  giving  it  unstinted 
praise, 'yet  praise  as  discreet  as  emphatical. 
"  Captain  Bonneville"  is  a  kind  of -sequel  to 
*'  Astoria,"  relating  the  expedition  of  a 
chieftain  of  trappers  and  hunters  among  the 
Rocky  Mountains  of  the  Far  West.  But  the 
supply  of  this  sort  of  information  concerning 
bark  canoes  and  wigwams,  Indian  swamps 
and  Indian  scamns,  snowy  mountains  and 
sun-scorched  prairies,  beaver-skins  and  buffiilo 
meat,  salt  weed  and  cotton-wood  bark,  was  by 
this  time  beginning  to  exceed  the  demand, 
and  the  excitement  kindled  by  Cooper's 
romances  was  becoming  subject  to  the  law  of 
reaction.  Uonce  these  works  fell  compara- 
tively flat  on  the  public  ear,  and  the  public 
voice  was.  hoard  to  murmur  that  Geofi&ey 
Crayon  had  written  himself  dry,  and  that 
his  every  later  literary  birth  was  a  still  birth 
—  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting. 

For  awhile  he  was  silent.  Whep  again 
his  voice  was  heard,  it  was  heard  ghidly,  and 
the  echo  of  response  was  still  fraught  with  the 
music  of  popularity,  and  swelled  with  reso- 
nance of  welcome.'  **  Oliver  Goldsmith  ;  a 
Biography,"  wus  a  theme  a  little  the  worse 
for  wear  ;  but  an  English  public  was  too  fond 
of  both  Geofirev  Crayon  and  him  **  for  short- 
ness ciUled  Noll," 

Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  and  talked  like  poor  Poll, 

not  ^o  lend  a  willing  ear  to  what  the  one  had 
to  say  of  the  other.  Prior*S  life  was  yoted  a 
pattern  of  industry,  but  left  unread.  Forster*s 
was  highly,  widely,  and  deservedly  admired, 
and  remains  tlie  Life  —  being  executed,  as 
Mr.  Irving  himself  testifies,  with  a  spirit,  a 
feeling,  a  grace,  and  an  eloquence,  that  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Tnat  Mr.  Irving*s 
biography  made  its  appearance  at  all,  when 
by  its  own  averment  it  was  no  desideratum, 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  its  author  had 
already  published  it  in  a  meagre  and  frag- 
mentary form,  which  attracted  slight  notice  ; 
and  now,  in  the  course  of  revisine  and  repub- 
lishing his  opera  omnia^  felt  Milled  upon  to 
reproduce  it  m  a  more  complete  and  satis- 
factory shape.  He  writes  con  amore,  and 
with  ever-prompt  indul^nce,  of  one  to  whose 
literary  genius  nis  own  is  indebted  and  akin. 
Whereas  Johnson  said  of  poor  Goldsmith, 
**  Let  not  his  frailties  be  remembered ;  he  was 
•  very  great  man"  —  it  is  Mr.  Irving's  course 
to  say,  let  them  rather  be  iemembeied|  siaoe 


their  tendency  is  to  endear  ;  since  he  was  no 
man's  enemy  but  his  own  ;  since  his  errors, 
in  the  main,  inflicted  evil  on  none  but  him- 
self, and  were  so  blended  with  humorous  and 
touching  circumstances  as  to  disarm  anger 
and  conciliate  kindness  ;  since  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  harmless  infirmities  o&  a  good 
and  ^at,  but  erring  creature  that  pleads 
afifectingly  to  our  common  nature  —  as  being 
ourselves  also  in  the  body,  oi;  xai  ai>roi  oiTCf  it 
awfitnt.  Prudish  censors  may  scout  this  sort 
of  indulgence  on  the  part  of  a  critical  biog- 
rapher. For  ourselves,  we  have  too  much 
feuow-feeling,  with  £Iia's  veneraticm  for  an 
honest  obliquity  of  mind,  to  find  the  indul- 
gence culpable;  thinking  with  Elia,  that  the 
more  laughable  blunders  a  man  shall  commit 
in  your  company,  the  more  tests  he  giveth 
you  that  he  will  not  bewray  or  overreach  you. 
**  I  love  the  safety,"  protests  dear,  canonized 
Charles,  *'whic£i  a  palpable  hallucination 
warrants,  the  security  which  a  word  out  of 
season  ratifies.  And  take  my  word  for  this, 
reader,  and  say  a  fool  told  you,  if  you  please, 
that  he  who  hath  not  a  dram  of  folly  in  his 
mixture,  hath  pounds  of  much  worse  matter 
in  his  composition."  Goidy  was  no  fool, 
though ;  but  his  nature  found  it  occasionally 
dulce  desipere  and  not  always  in  loco. 

The  "  Life  of  Mahomet,"  like  the  preceding, 
seemed  to  require  explanation,  since  it  con- 
fessedly could  add  no  new  fact  to  those  already 
known  concerning  the  Arabian  prophet.  The 
author  tells  us  it  forms  part  of  a  projected 
series  of  writings  illustrative  of  the  domination 
of  the  Arabs  in  Spain  —  most  of  the  particu- 
lars being  drawn  from  Spanish  sources,  with 
the  addition  of  assistance  from  the  elaborate 
work  by  Dr.  Weil,  and  other 'recent  author- 
ities ;  his  object  in  constructing  it  being,  to 
digest  into  an  easy,  perspicuous,  and  flowing 
narrative  (wherein  so  few  can  compete  with 
him)  the  admitted  facts  concerning  Mahomet, 
together  with  the  leading  legends  and  tradi- 
tions connected  with  his  creed,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  creed  itself.  The  pretensions  of 
this  memoir  are,  therefore,  small,  as  regards 
historical  weight.  It  is  deficient,  moreover, 
in  the  matter  of  oontemporary^history,  so  es- 
sential to  a  due  understanding  of  Mahomet's 
political  and  religious  stand-point.  The  criti- 
cism on  Mahomet's  personal  character  is  of 
that  moderate  and  judicious  kind  which  the 
author's  antecedents  might  have  warranted  us 
to  expeot — neither  condemning  the  prophet 
as  an  impudent  impostor,  juggler,  and  sens- 
ualist, nor  exalting  him  to  the  honors  of 
hero-worship.  Mahomet  is  neither  taxed  with 
heartless  selfishness,  and  ruinous  imbecility, 
nor  eulogized  for  "  total  freedom  from  cant/' 
'*  deadly  earnestness," -and  **  annihilation  of 
self.***    He  is  portrayed   as  an  enthusiast 
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origiaally  acting  under  a  species  of  mental 
delusion,  deeply  imbued  wito  a  conviction  of 
his  being  a  divine  agent  for  religious  reform, 
but  who,  after  his  night  to  Medina,  became 
subject  to  wordly  passions  and  worldly  schemes 
— yet,  throughout  his  career,  in  a  great  degree 
the  creature  of  impulse  and  excitement,  and 
▼ery  much  at  the  mercy  of  circumstances. 
With  equal  iuipartiality  Mr.  Irving  discusses 
the  lives  and  actions  of  his  successors. 

But  New  Monthly  space  and  patience  will 
DO  fiirther  go,  and  leave  us  only  room,  in  an- 
ticipation of  his  promised  life  or  Washington, 
to  bid  that  great  man^s  namesake  a  pleasant 
and  respectud  au  revoir. 


Leatreb.  —  The  manufkoture  of  leather  has 
been  less  advanced  by  the  application  of  chemioal 
science  than  any  other  of  the  arts.  If  Simon,  the 
tanner  of  Jdppa,  had  been  able  to  send  leather 
to  the  Exhibition,  no  doubt  he  would  have 
carried  off  a  medal  for  leather  as  good,  and  made 
exactly  by  the  same  process,  as  that  of  our  most 
eminent  manufacturers  of  the  present  day.  And 
yet  the  science  of  leather  production  is  better 
understood  now  than  then  ;  but  so  many  physi- 
cal conditions  are  involved  in  the  production  of 
good  leather,  that  scientific  processes  have  been 
unable  to  satisfy  them  all.  The  hides,  steeped 
in  an  infusion  of  oak-bark,  absorb  tannin,  and 
are  converted  into  leather.  Good  sole  leather 
takes  about  a  year  to  tan,  and  even  calf-skins 
consume  a  month  in  the  operation.  Chemists 
have  certainly  indicated  substitutes  for  bark, 
containing  a  greater  amount  of  tannin,  and  these, 
as  for  instance,  terra  japonica,  cutch,  catechu, 
and  divididi,  produce  their  effscts  in  half  the 
time  ;  but  the  leather  is  said  not  to  be  so  durable. 
With  sumach,  light  skins  may  be  tanned  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and,  with  the  aid  of  alum, 
even  in  one  hour  ;  but  the  resulting  manufac- 
tures are  not  preferred  to  the  old  processes. 
Atmospheric  and  hydrostatic  pressure  have  been 
used  to  hasten  the  absorption  ;  the  refined  laws 
of  Endosmosis  and  Exosmoeis  have  been  called 
in  to  accelerate  the  process  ;  heavy  rollers  have 
squeesed  the  solution  through  the  pores ;  but 
all  these  methods  have  had  at  the  best  but  a 
doubtful  success.  Leather-manufacturers  meet 
men  of  science  by  the  well-founded  assertion, 
that  the  resulting  leather  is  too  porous,  too  hard 
or  too  soft,  or  not  sufficiently  durable;  and  they  re- 
vert to  their  old  traditional  modes  of  preparation. 
I  allude  to  these  failures  the  more  especially  to 
show  that  there  is  a  wide  chasm  between  the 
chemist's  laboratory  and  the  workshop — a 
chasm  which  has  to  be  bridged  over  by  the 
united  aid  of  the  philosopher  and  the  manufiio- 
turer.  One  without  the  aid  of  the  other  does  not 
inffioe,  bnt  both,  working  together,  may  achieve 
great  results.  Yet,  in  bridging  over  this  chasm, 
they  must  act  on  a  common  plan.  If  the  man- 
nuoturer  builds  his  half  without  understanding 
the  principles  of  construction  employed  by  the 
other,  the  sides  of  the  bridee  may  indeed  meet, 
but  they  are  not  constructed  to  receive  the  bind- 1 


ing  influence  of  the  key-stone,  and  the  arch  must 
give  way  and  tumble  down. 

Having  thus  shown  the  comparative  fiulnre  of 
chemistzy  in  revolutionising  this  important  man- 
u&cture,  let  me  take  one  or  two  instances  from 
it  to  prove  that,  in  the  details  of  the  working, 
it  has  been  of  use  in  economixing  time  and 
labor,  and  in  affording  new  uses  to  comparatively 
valueless  objects.  In  removing  the  hair  ftom 
the  hides,  previous  to  tanning,  it  was  customary 
to  shave  it  with  a  knife.  This  process  was 
tedious  and  imperfect,  and  the  following  simple 
one  is  now  used.  Lime-water  dissolves  t&e  bul- 
bous root  of  the  hair,  when  the  hides  are  immened 
in  it  for  some  time,  and  the  hair  may  then  be 
readily  removed  by  a  blunt  instrument  By  this 
simple  process  one  man  can  remove  the  hair  flnom 
a  hundred  kid-skins  in  about  an  hour.  Still 
the  immersion  requires  several  weeks,  while  the 
addition  of  red  orpiment  to  the  lime,  as  prac- 
tised by  the  sheep-skin  manufacturers  of  France, 
reduces  the  time  to  a  few  hours. 

When  goat-skins  are  tanned  for  morocco 
leather,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  adapt  them 
for  dyeing,  to  remove  the  lime  absorbed  by  the 
last  Operation.  A  solution  of  album  gretcutu 
cleanses  the  pores  effectually,  leaving  them  so 
spongelike,  that  air  can  readily  be  forced  through 
them.  Hence  the  process  of  tanning  is  rendered 
much  easier,  being  in  fact  completed  within 
twenty-four  hours ;  while  the  leather  is  rendered  fit 
to  assume  the  colors  so  characteristic  of  morocco. 
About  fifly  persons  are  employed  in  London  to 
collect  the  sweepings  of  dog-kennels  for  this  pnr- 
pose,  and  many  more  in  applying  them  ;  and  I 
am  Informed  by  Mr.  Bevington,  that  the  sum 
annually  paid  to  the  collectors  and  workmen  em- 
ployed in  using  this  apparently  worthless  sub- 
stance, is  not  less  than  £5000  in  the  metropolis 
alone. 

The  currier  shaves  leather  to  render  it  of  equal 
thickness,  and  the  shavings  were  treated  as 
waste,  scarcely  fit  for  the  manure-heap,  bnt 
chemistry  has  shown  that  they  contain  much 
nitrogen,  which  renders  them  well  adapted  for 
the  formation  of  the  beautiful  color  known  as 
blue.  —  Lyon  PlarifaiT, 


The  Gbeat  Salt  Lake  or  Utah.  —  No  one, 
without  witnessing  it,  can  form  any  idea  of  the 
buoyant  properties  of  this  singular  water.  A 
man  may  float,  stretched  at  fbll  length,  upon  his 
back,  having  his  head  and  neck,  both  his  legs  to 
the  knee,  and  both  arms  to  the  elbow,  entirely 
out  of  water.  If  a  sitting  position  be  assumed, 
with  the  arms  extended  to  preserve  the  equilib- 
rium, the  shoulders  will  remain  above  the 
snrflMse.  The  water  is  nevertheless  extremely 
difficult  to  swim  in,  on  account  of  the  constant 
tendency  of  the  lower  extremities  to  rise  above 
it.  The  brine,  too,  is  so  strong,  that  the  least 
particle  of  it  getting  into  the  eyes,  produces  th« 
most  acute  pain,  and  if  accidentally  swallowed, 
rapid  strangulation  must  ensue.  I  doubt 
whether  the  most  expert  swimmer  could  long 
preserve  himself  ttom  drowning,  if  exposed  to 
the  action  of  a  rough  sea.  —  Captain  Stains 
bury*t  ExpidUion, 
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"From  the  Athexueum. 

The  Preacher  and  the  King ;  or,  Bourdalouein 
the  Court  of  Louis  XI V,  IVansluted  from 
the  French  of  L.  Bdngeker.  With  an  intro- 
duction by  the  Rev.  George  Potts,  D.  D., 
of  New  York.    Trubner&Co. 

This  is  a  carious,  able,  and  interesting 
book.  M.  Bungener  is,  we  believe,  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Protestant  Church  in  France,  and 
is  known  as  the  author  of  several  works  on 
theological  and  historical  subjects.  His  **  His- 
tory of  the  Council  of  Trent'*  hna  been  al- 
ready translated  into  English,  and  was  brieOy 
noticed  some  time  aco  in  our  columns.  The 
present  work,  which  is  so  popular  in  France 
as  to  have  reached  its  thirteenth  edition  in  a 
few  years,  is  of  a  very  different  character 
from  the  History,  and  nir  more  likely  to  at- 
tract notice  here.  The  translation  before  us 
seems  to  have  been  executed  by  some  Ameri- 
can admirer ;  and  the  excellence  of  the  book 
is  certified  to  the  transatlantic  public  by  Dr. 
Potts,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  New 
York,  who  furnishes  an  Introduction,  some- 
what heavy  in  style  as  well  as  sectarian  in 
spirit. 

The  book,  however,  does  not  require  Dr. 
Potts*  certificate  of  its  merits.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  read  a  few  pases  to  see  that  the 
author  is  a  clever  man,  with  not  a  little  orig- 
inality both  in  his  manner  of  thinking  and  in 
his  literary  method.  The  main  object  of  the 
work  seems  to  be  didactic  :  —  it  is  a  kind  of 
treatise  on  pulpit  eloquence,  and  on  the  rela- 
tions of  the  preachins  office  to  modem  society. 
This  whole  subject  tne  author  seems  to  have 
studied  deeply  and  in  an  earnest  spirit ;  and 
we  do  not  recollect  ever  seeing  a  book  con- 
taining more  just  observations  on  oratory  in 
general  and  more  especially  on  sacred  orato- 
ry. The  question,  for  example,  as  to  which 
of  these  methods  is  oratorically  best — abso- 
lute extemporization,  extemporisation  from 
prepared  heads,  memorized  discourse,  or  dis- 
course read  from  the  manuscript  —  is  dis- 
cussed with  a  preciseness  and  a  gusto  which 
could  come  only  from  one  to  whom  the  whole 
technic  of  public  speakine  was  a  matter  of 
personal  and  professional  mmiliarity. 

Were  the  present  work,  however,  nothing 
more  than  a  Protestant  clergyman's  exposi- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  preacher's  office  and 
of  the  art  of  preparing  anddelivering  sermons, 
we  should  pass  it  by  with  a  brief  mention,  as 
out  of  the  critical  circle  to  which  we  confine 
ourselves.  But  it  is  much  more  than  this. 
It  is  a  really  admiraUe  historical  novel  of 
the  time  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth ;  and  the 
story  is  told  so  well,  and  there  are  such  vivid 
character-painting  and  keen  criticism  of  men 
and  manners  in  it,  that  it  might  be  questioned 
after  all  whether  the  original  conception  of 
the  work  was  not  rather  historical  than  di- 


dactic. The  main  incident  of  the  work,  and 
that  on  which  the  whole  story  turns,  is  this 
—  Bourdaloue,  the  most  eminent  preacher  of 
his  age,  is  to  deliver  a  sermon  on  Good  Fri- 
day  in  the  court  chapel  before  Louis  the 
Fourteenth.  It  so  chances  that  at  this  time 
there  is  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  best  men  about  the  court,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  illustrious  Bossuet,  then  Bishop 
of  Condom,  to  speak  decisively  to  the  king 
about  his  manner  of  life,  and  especially  to 
persuade  him  to  break  his  connexion  with 
Madame  De  Montespan.  Partly  by  a  kind 
of  conspiracy,  partly  by  the  natural  operation 
of  an  unforeseen  train  of  circumstances,  the 
task  of  completing  what  Bossuet  has  begun, 
and  openly  telling  the  king  his  duty,  is  de- 
volved upon  Bounlaloue.  This  great  orator 
has  just  prepared  his  sermon,  and  is  commit- 
ting it  to  memory  the  night  before  its  deliv- 
ery (a  prooess  which,  as  well  as  the  delivery 
of  it  from  the  pulpit,  was  always  one  of 
anguish  to  him),  when  Bossuet  and  others 
br^  in  upon  him,  and  compel  him  to  alter  a 
portion  of  his  discourse  and  substitute  a  vehe- 
ment personal  objurgation  of  the  king  for  the 
customary  euloey  at  the  close.  Bourdaloue, 
his  own  conscience  going  along  with  the 
design,  consents ;  and  a  passage  is  added  to 
the  sermon  of  the  reauired  kind — though  by 
another  hand  than  tnat  of  the  orator.  The 
story  closes  with  the  delivery  of  the  sermon 
in  the  Chapel  Royal. 

Now,  this  may  seem  but  a  yery  slight 
thread  indeed  for  an  historical  fiction.  In 
spinning  it  out,  however,  the  author  brings  us 
acquainted  in  a  most  intimate  and  life-like 
manner  with  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  Bossuet, 
Bourdaloue,  F^nelon,  Madame  De  Montes- 
pan, Claude,  the  leader  of  the  French  Prot- 
estants, and  other  celebrities  of  that  day. 
The  portraits  of  these  characters  are  drawn 
with  great  skill  and  minuteness — and  so 
many  nistorical  particulars  are  interwoyen 
with  the  narrative  that  the  whole  assumes 
an  air  of  reality.  A  great  portion  of  the 
book  consists  of  ideal  conversations;  but 
these  conversations,  besides  being  shrewd  and 
ingenious  in  themselves,  are  constructed  with 
true  dramatic  art,  and  seem  to  illustrate  the 
characters  of  the  various  speakers.  The  au- 
thor, though  a  Protestant,  is  extremely  lair 
and  Uberaf  in  his  representations.  His  ad- 
miration for  Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue  is  very 
great ;  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  display 
of  a  disposition  to  make  the  story  turn  to  the 
advantage  of  Protestantism  —  unless  it  be, 
perhaps,  in  the  noble  portrait  drawn  of  the 
Protestant  preacher  Claude,  who  figures  yery 
oonspioQoosiy  tovrards  the  close. 

Here  is  an  account  of  the  social  position 
of  preachers  in  iVanoe  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
the  Foorteenth,  with  an  appended  delineation 
of  the  character  of  that  monarch  :  — 
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A  little  fiict  in  Talleraant's  memoirs  appears  to 
us  to  contain  a  curious  enough  revelation  in  re- 
gard to  the  manner  in  which  preaching  was  gen- 
erally regarded  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  is  in  the  story  of  Le  Maistre. 
'*  He  intended  setting  to  work  to  preach,"  says 
the  author,  **  but  he  became  religious  by  the  way, 
and  gave  it  up. ' '  Exactly  as  if  it  should  be  said, 
**  He  intended  at  first  to  become  a  comedian,  but 
seeing  that  he  could  not  do  this  without  being 
lost,  he  changed  his  mind.'*  The  preacher  was 
at  that  time  but  a  sort  of  comedian  ;  let  us,  how- 
ever, observe,  that  this  singular  idea  had  not 
then  exactly  the  same  meaning  which  would  be 
attached  to  it  at  the  present  day.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  only  applied  to  preachers  by  pro- 
fession, those  who  are  called  at  the  present  time 
in  France,  and  improperly  enough,  missionariea  ; 
an  ecclesiastic  who  had  a  stationary  post,  was 
not  considered  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  preach- 
ers, properly  speaking.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
word  comedian,  which  we  have  used,  does  not 
imply  that  preachers  were  regarded  in  general 
OS  going  against  their  conscience,  and  t^hing 
things  which  they  themselves  did  not  believe ; 
and  yet  they  were  very  far  from  being  regarded 
a!«  actually  following  a  vocation,  and  having 
sought  above  everything  the  advantage  of  re- 
ligion and  of  the  church.  Preaching  was  a  trade ; 
a  trade,  doubtless,  from  which  honesty  and  seal 
were  no  more  excluded  than  from  any  other,  but 
a  trade,  notwithstanding.  The  profession  of 
preacher  was  not  only  distinct  from  that  of  priest, 
it  was  considered,  in  some  degree,  as  without  the 
pale  of  piety,  as  incompatible  with  piety,  so  to 
speak.  As  soon  as  the  latter  had  acquired  a  cer- 
tain depth,  **  Ht  became  religioiu  by  the  way, 
and**  —  went  to  preaching,  probably  ?  No  ; '  *  Ke 
gave  up  preaching,**  If,  then,  it  was  not  en- 
tirely a  comedy,  neither  was  it  a  perfectly  serious 
thing.  It  was  with  preaching  as  with  poetry  ; 
it  was  looked  upon  as  an  art,  and  an  art  only. 
It  was  the  art  qf  aermonizing,  just  as  poetry 
was  the  art  of  versifying ;  it  was  not  yet  com- 
prehended that  it  could  be  or  ought  to  be  other- 
wise. Hence  the  criticisms  and  even  pleasantries 
which  society  permitted  itself  to  put  forth  against 

f preachers,  without  seeming  to  imagine  that  re- 
igion  could  suffer  from  it  In  our  day,  the 
boldest  infidelity  would  scarcely  yenture  upon 
that  which  Boileau  dared  to  say  against  Ootin, 
without  ceasing  to  be  a  religious  man,  and  to  be 
regarded  generally  as  such.  It  was  considered 
DO  more  harm  to  deride  a  bad  preacher,  than  to 
laugh  at  a  bod  poet  .  .  .  However  this  may  be 
—  when  preachmg  had  once  entered  the  dominion 
of  literature,  and  consequently  hod  left  that 
higher  sphere  to  which  it  belonged  from  its  na- 
ture and  its  object,  it  found  itself  subjected,  like 
everything  else,  to  the  influence  of  the  man  who 
was  destined  to  impress  so  profi>undly  upon  all 
the  productions  of  the  century  the  signet  of  his 
character  and  his  manners.  Whether  ttom  his 
great  ability  or  his  gpreat  good  fortune,  Louis 
Xiy.  absorbed  everything ;  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  all  the  poets  came  at  last  to  glory  in 
being  poets  only  by  him  and  for  him,  bo  there 
was  at  length  no  orator — that  is  to  say,  no 
preacher,  since  the  pulpit  alone  wae  open  to  elo- 


quence— who  did  not  stoop  beneath  the  same 
dominion,  and  gladly  wear  its  livery.  And  tlus, 
it  may  be  said  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  best 

E roofs  that  Louis  XIV.  was  no  common  man. 
«t  the  legitimacy  and  morality  of  this  inflaenoe 
be  discussed  at  pleasure  ;  let  all  the  bases  upon 
which  it  rested  be  made  to  totter  one  after  the 
other  (and  we  acknowledge  that  it  can  be  done), 
yet  the  £ict  will  still  remain,  that  this  inflaenoe 
was  immense,  and  that  it  lasted  fifty  years. 
That  circumstances  prepared  the  way  for  it,  is 
undeniable  ;  that  it  was  in  some  measure  a  hom- 
age to  Louis  XIV.  himself,  is  also  true  ;  but, 
even  if  he  had  had  nothing  to  do  in  order  to  ac- 
quire it,  still  it  was  a  great  deal  to  preserve  it, 
and  to  preserve  it  for  half  a  century.    Pat  a 
Louis  XIIL  or  a  Louis  XVL  in  his  place,  and  see 
if  it  would  have  lasted.  .  .  .  If  it  is  permitted  to 
the  author  of  these  refiections,  to  say  once  fi>r  all, 
what  he  thinks  of  this  man,  whose  name  recan 
so  often  to  the  pen  even  of  those  who  profess  to 
despise  him  —  here  it  is: — And,  in  the  first 
place,  he  does  not  like  him.    It  can  be  seen  from 
the  preceding  pages,  and  will  be  seen  still  more 
plainly  in  those  which  follow,  whether  he  is  in- 
clined to  prostrate  himself  before  his  memory. 
But,  at  the  moment  when  be  is  most  disposed  to 
be  severe,  he  stops,  he  reflects,  he  fears  to  be  un- 
just    Having  already  several  times  altered  his 
opinion  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  does  not  wish  to  ven- 
ture again,  save  in  good  earnest ;  so  much  the 
more,  because,  since  he  has  seriously  taken  up 
the  study  of  the  seventeenth  century,  this  prince 
has  rather  gained  than  lost  in  his  esteem.    As 
much  interested  as  any  one  can  be  in  execrating 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  he  is  not 
one  of  those  who  fiincy  they  have  said  everything 
in  regard  to  one  of  the  longest  of  reigns,  in  men- 
tioning a  deed  of  which  Uie  author  was  rather 
misled  than  crueL    He  has  been  led  to  separate 
the  man  from  the  king.    The  man  he  likes  less 
every  day  ;  the  king  he  does  not  admire,  much 
less  like  ;  but  every  day  he  learns  "  to  respect 
him."    If  it  be  one  of  the  characteristios  of 
genius  to  take  possession  of  his  age,  and  personify 
It  in  himself,  what  foundation  can  we  have  for 
refusing  to  Louis  XIV.  this  title  ?    It  is  precisely 
because  this  prince  was  neither  a  Bossuet,  nor  a 
Cond6,  nor  a  Bourdaloue,  that  we  are  unable  to 
attribute  to  accident  the  empire  which  he  had 
over  these  men.    When  it  is  to  be  proved  that 
man  is  the  chief  of  created  beings,  what  is  gen- 
erally done?    The  grandeur,  ferocity  and  power 
of  the  animals  which  he  has  subdued,  and  whose 
master  he  is,  are  described.    Well,  if  the  obedi- 
ence of  animals  stronger  than  myself,  proves  me 
to  be  a  reasonable  being,  what  does  the  obedience 
of  men  who  surpass  me  in  talent,  in  learning,  in 
a  thousand  things — what  does  it  prove,  if  not 
that  there  is  one  thing,  at  least,  in  which  I  bav^ 
no  equal  ?    This  thing,  in  Louis  XIV.,  was  the 
art  of  reigning.    *'  He  is  the  most  kingly  of  all 
kings,"  wrote  Leibniti.    **  His  suitable  province 
was  to  be  a  king,"  said  also  Buclos,  more  than 
thirty>  years  after  his  death.    He  was  then  neither 
a  great  king  in  reality,  since  true  greatness  pos- 
sesses qualities  of  wbich  he  was  destitute ;  mueh 
less  a  good  king,  and  he  cared  very  little  to  be 
this  ;  he  was  a  king,  in  aU  the  extent  and  ftroe 
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of  the  appellation — sach  a  king  as  his  fkther  had 
not  been,  as  his  successors  were  not  to  be  —  a 
king  whose  like  we  scarcelj  find  two  or  three 
times  in  all  the  world's  history  —  where  there  is 
nevertheless  no  lack  of  those  men  who  are  called 
kings. 

Tt  is  agiiinst  this  awful  personage,  before 
whose  frown  the  boldest  cowered,  that  the 
little  club  of  preachers  introduced  in  these 
pages  contrive  that  plot  of  which  Bourdaloue's 
Good  Friday  sermon  was  to  be  the  explosion. 
Bos&uet,  as  we  have  said,  calls  on  Bourdaloue 
the  night  before  the  delivery  of  the  sermon  — 
and  Buoceeds  in  persuading  him  to  cut  out 
the  prepared  peroration,  which  is  an  enlogium 
on  the  king,  beginning  with  the  words,  '*  1 
have  neverthdess  reason  to  console  myself ^^^  and 
to  substitute  for  it  another,  taking  the  kinjg 
severely  to  task.  This  other  peroration,  curi- 
ously enough,  is  supplied  by  Claade,  who 
dictates  it  to  Bourdaloue  (in  circumstances, 
kowever,  which  take  away  the  appearance  of 
improbability  attaching  to  such  an  incident). 
With  his  sermon  committed  to  memory  in  its 
thus  altered  condition,  Bourdaloue,  the  next 
day,  mounts  the'  pulpit  of  the  Royal  Chapel, 
where  the  king  and  his  court  are  assembled. 
The  king  has  been  forewarned  that  he  is 
going  to  ** catch  it*'  in  the  sermon;  and 
hence,  he  and  the  preacher,  the  one  in  his 
chair  of  state  and  the  other  in  the  pulpit,  eye 
each  other  from  the  first  like  two  combatants. 
The  following  is  the  description  of  the  ser- 
mon :  — 

Bourdaloue  had  not  yet  ascended  the  pulpit, 
before  everybody  was  certain  that  he  was  going 
to  strike  a  great  blow ;  if  some  had  doubted  it 
before  he  made  his  appearance,  his  agitation,  his 
paleness  could  no  longer  leave  them  in  doubt. 
It  was  not  that  he  was  still  afraid.  So  long  as 
the  uncertainty  hod  remained,  and  he  had  £«en 
obliged  to  struggle  against  the  unfortunate  de- 
sire— entirely  mechanical —  not  to  be  obliged  to 
preach  before  the  kihg — he  had  suffered  horri- 
bly ;  the  king  once  arrived,  he  felt  himself  quite 
another  person.  Who  has  not  felt  this  ?  When 
the  danger  is  uncertain,  the  bravest  are  uneasy  ; 
if  it  is  there — visible,  palpable,  and  all  escape 
18  impossible,  the  most  timid  will  become  bold. 
And  besides,  this  word  timid  did  not  applv  to 
Bourdaloue  ;  it  had  required  a  peculiar  combina- 
tion of  oiroumstances  to  throw  him  into  the  dis- 
tress in  which  we  have  seen  him.  But  he  seemed 
destined  to  experience  on  this  day  all  the  possi- 
ble alternations  of  weakness  and  strength,  cour- 
age and  hesitation.  Although  accustomed  to 
•  command  an  audience  eight  or  ten  times  as  nu- 
merous, he  found  himself  at  this  moment  the  ob- 
ject of  too  lively,  too  piercing  an  attention,  not 
to  be  confounded  by  it.  If  he  had  suspected 
nothing,  perhaps  he  would  have  perceived  noth- 
ing, or  would  have  attributed  this  to  an  increased 
interest  in  himself,  in  his  discourse ;  but  how 
could  ho  deceive  himself?    He  oould  not  even 


take  upon  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  method 
which  he  ordinarily  used  with  success  against  the 
treacheries  of  his  memory  —  that  of  closing  his 
eyes.  In  spite  of  himself,  he  sought  to  read  in 
those  ofthe  king  the  effect  of  his  slightest  words, 
and  as  the  king  on  his  side  only  listened  with  un- 
easiness and  distrust,  it  was  impossible  that  a 
little  of  his  agitation  should  not  pierce  through 
the  usual  impassibility  of  his  features.  It  was 
a  curious  sight  to  observe  these  two  men,  both 
so  skilful  in  impressing  others,  thus  mutually 
impressing  and  fascinating  each  other.  The 
king  was  very  nearly  vanquished  —  Bourdaloue 
was  still  in  his  exordium,  when  a  desperate  temp- 
tation, a  bewildering  idea  took  possession  of  his 
mind.  Here  he  is  in  the  pulpit ;  he  has  no  more 
counsels  or  orders  to  receive  ;•  he  is  his  own  mas- 
ter. What  is  to  hinder  him  from  not  delivering 
this  horrible  peroration,  the  cause  of  all  his  dis- 
traction ?  He  will  not  take  up  his  former  one 
again,  0,  no  1  That  is  decidedly  too  inadmissi- 
ble, and  more  so  at  this  time  than  erer.  **  I 
have  rtason  for  conaolation**  —  for  shame! 
Never,  no,  never  will  he  say  to  the  king  anything 
like  that  or  approaching  it  He  will  not  recite 
that,  then,  it  is  settled.  He  will  be  able  to  find  a 
few  words  to  replace  it ;  he  will  improvise,  if  he 
must ;  he  will  finish  as  he  best  can  —  and  every- 
body will  be  satisfied.  And  every  time  that  he 
arrived  at  this  conclusion  he  seemed  to  hear 
sounding  from  the  depths  of  his  heart  these  words 
of  Claude :  "  Except  God  !"  «« Yes,"  he  thought, 
"except  God — and  Bossuet,  and  Montausier, 
and  the  queen,  and  my  conscience — and  some 
from  piety,  and  some  from  curiosity  —  and  the 
king  himself — the  king.  Ashamed  of  having 
trembled,  he  will  console  himself  only  by  de- 
spising him  who  made  him  tremble — fqr  noth- 
ing— and  who  did  not  dare  to  go  on — '*  And 
the  sermon  went  on  its  way  ;  and  all  this  was 
whirling  through  the  head  of  the  orator  ;  and  the 
nearer  the  moment  drew  when  he  would  bcforced 
to  decide,  the  more  terrified  he  was  not  to  know 
which  side  to  take.  Twenty  times  he  was  on  the 
point  of  losing  the  thread  of  his  discourse  ;  twenty 
times  he  would  have  lost  it  had  his  memory  been 
less  tenacious  ;  if,  like  a  circus-rider  standing 
upon  a  galloping  horse,  the  very  rapidity  of  his 
course  had  not  tended  to  preserve  his  equilibrium. 
But  at  the  least  shock,  the  least  phrase  omitted 
or  changed,  all  would  have  been  broken,  upset, 
lost.  He  felt  this,  and  it  gave  only  the  more 
vehemence  to  his  utterance.  Never  had  he  been 
in  reality  so  absent  in  mind,  never  in  appearance 
so  devout.  In  the  arts,  a  power  once  discovered, 
you  may  apply  it  to  everything  ;  in  eloquence, 
once  agitated,  all  your  words  receive  fh)m  this 
fact  a  new  life,  even  when  the  subject  of  which 
you  speak  has  nothing,  or  scarcely  anything  in 
common  with  the  primitive  cause  of  this  agita- 
tion. Agitated,  alarmed,  so  long  as  emotion  and 
terror  do  not  go  so  fiir  as  to  seal  your  lips,  yon 
are  eloquent.  And  thns,  he  was  most  eloquent. 
Since  the  close  of  the  exordium  the  greater  part 
of  the  hearers  were  his  own  ;  but  he  was  still 
making  vain  efforts  to  be  theirs.  The  events  of 
the  day — the  preoooupations  of  the  next  day — 
the  sublime  thought  of  the  passion,  began  to  ab- 
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Borb  an,  and  he,  who  knew  so  well  how  to  dis- 
ooyer  all  the  miseries  in  the  obscaraet  folds  of 
these  hearts  which  opened  at  his  voioe  —  he  al- 
lowed these  miseries  to  fill  and  gnaw  his  own. 
0  for  a  moment  of  solitude  !  For  a  comer  to 
pray  in  !  to  place  his  insupportable  burden  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cross  !  But  no,  he  must  go  on  ; 
he  must  drag  it  to  the  end.  He  is  in  the  middle 
of  his  discourse.  He  draws  near  the  close  — 
and  he  does  not  yet  know  what  he  shall  do. 
Another  page,  and  hesitation  will  no  longer  be 
possible.  Another  phrase  only — two  words 
more.  His  head  grows  dizzy,  his  knees  totter 
beneath  him.  He  dashes  on  blindly  ;  with  a  con- 
centrated violence  he  lets  go  the  first  words 
which  come  into  his  mouth.  All  is  lost !  It  is 
not  the  peroration  of  Claude  ;  it  is  his  own  ;  the 
one  over  which  he  has  groaned  ;  the  one  which 
he  wished  to  eflace  with  his  tears  and  his  blood. 
It  is  as  if  the  devil  had  whispered  in  his  ear. « 
But  suddenly  he  stops  and  gn>ws  pale.  As  he 
turned  his  head,  in  order  at  least  to  spare  him- 
self the  shame  of  pronouncing,  before  the  king's 
very  face,  these  praises  which  seem  like  burning 
ooals  upon  his  lips  —  what  does  he  see  there,  in 
that  corner .'  A  grave,  motionless,  majestic  coun- 
tenance, which  is  distinctly  defined  against  the 
long  folds  of  a  black  mantle.  It  is  he — the  Prot- 
estant !  It  is  Claude !  Bourdaloue  is  anni- 
hilated, lie  slowly  bows  his  head  ;  he  claps  his 
hands.  But,  0  wonder  !  he  rises  again.  The 
fire  of  his  eyes  breaks  forth  again  ;  his  head  is 
upright  and  steady  ;  his  voice  vibrates.  It  is 
vour  turn,  Louis  le  Grand  !  No  one  save  Claude 
had  perceived  the  motive  of  the  interruption,  no 
one  imagined  it  to  be  anything  else  but  an  ora- 
torical ruse ;  but  the  movement  had  been  too 
natural,  too  true,  too  terrible,  not  to  have  a  pro- 
digious effect.  The  orator  had  perceived,  as  by 
the  ray  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  all  the  advantages 
he  was  going  to  derive  from  it.  '*  Jkavt,  never' 
thelegn,  reason  to  eoneole  myself  "--^  It  was  at 
these  words  that  Bourdaloue  had  perceived 
Claude,  and  that  he  had  risen  to  Ml  no  more. 
**  To  console  myself,"  he  repeated  slowly.  **  Ah, 
my  brethren,  what  was  I  about  to  say  ?*' 

Tbeo  comes  the  thander.  The  preacher 
has  got  upon  the  right  rail — and  he  *'  gives 
it"  to  the  king  soundly. 

Such  is  the  story: — a  pure  fabrication, 
of  course,  of  the  author;  who  uses  for  his 
purpose  one  of  the  actual  sermoDs  of  Bourdi^ 
loue,  in  the  printed  copies  of  which,  however, 
we  still  read  the  euloeistio  peroration  which 
the  fiction  discards.  Nothing  but  this  inci- 
dent, however,  is  fabricated :— all  else  is 
true  to  the  manners  of  the  time  and  to  the 
character  of  Bourdaloue.  Altogether,  we 
should  say  that  M.  Bungener  has  shown  him- 
self qualified  to  take  a  high  place  either  in 
historical  literatore  or  in  the  literature  of 
historic  fiction.  The  short  sketch  appended 
to  the  main  story  of  the  present  volume,  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Two  Evenings  at  the  Hotel 
de  Rambonillet,"  is  equally  conclusive  of  the 
author's  vocation  lor  the  pfaotioeof  historical 
portrait-painting. 


[Some  persons  elected  as  members  to  the  House 
of  Commons  have  lost  their  seats  on  proof  of 
bribery  at  the  elections.  Pnnoh  makes  Cherubim 
of  them,  through  some  oonfasion  of  ideas.] 

ST.  STEPHEN  AND  HIS  CHERVB3. 

St.  SnpHur  sat  late  at  his  new  chapel  gate, 

In  a  state  of  resigned  expectation 
Of  the  winding  up  of  a  lengthy  debate, 

Not  the  least  affecting  the  nation. 

When,  up  in  the  air,  the  saint  is  aware 
Of  a  sound  as  of  wings  and  of  voices. 

And  he  lifts  up  his  eyes  in  pious  surprise. 
To  see  what  the  cause  of  the  noise  is. 

It  comes  from  a  rout  of  cherubim  stout  — 

Parliamentary  apotheoses  — 
Their  cheeks  once  so  chubby,  beslubbered  and 
grubby 

With  the  tears  that  have  run  down  th^  noses. 

With  agonized  swings  of  their  poor  little  wings 
They  try  vainly  to  wipe  their  fiit  faces. 

With  bitter  complaint,  o'er  the  head  of  the  saint. 
Flying  out  from  their  late  pleasant  places. 

'*  What  means  this  wild  grieving  ?*'  said  holy  St 
Stephen. 
Quoth  they,  "  We  are  victims  to  law,  sir.*' 
**  Won't  you  sit  and  explain  ?"    But  they  an- 
swered again, 
"  How  sit  ?  when  we  hav  n't  de  pioi,  sir ! 

"  The  seats  are  all  gone  that  we  late  sat  upon — 
Ta'en  away  by  our  hard-hearted  brothers  ;  — 

And  the  worst  of  the  ill  is,  that,  do  what  we  will. 
There 's  no  chance  of  our  meeting  with  others. 

<* Here's  the  cherub  of  Clitheroe,  whither,  oh 
whither,  oh. 
Is  he  to  go  look  for  a  borough  ? 
Here 's  the  cherub  of  Chatham,  they  all  went  in 
at  him. 
Though  they  'd  play  just  the  same  tricks  to- 
morrow. 

«  And  the  Lancaster  cherub  '11  foel  his  loss  ter- 
rible. 
As  his  seat  to  get  warm  was  begmnin* ; 
And  the  Hull  cherubs  twain  must  go  canvass 
again. 
With  the  cherub  of  Rye,  young  Mackinnon. 

"  They  who  over  the  same  bridge  of  gold  in  for 
Cambridge 

Walked  triumphant — one  rich  and  one  clever. 
Before  they  can  meet  with  as  cosy  a  seat. 

May  go  wand'ring  the  kingdom  forever ! 

**  And  what  adds  aggravation  to  our  sad  situation. 
Is  the  fitot — which  all  folks  must  admit,  sir — 

That  the  few  thus  ill-treated  by  being  unseated. 
Are  no  worse  than  the  many  who  sit,  sir  T' 

Then  the  saint  with  a  grin  stroked  the  beard  cm 
his  ohin. 
And  with  voice,  than  which  none  could  be 
blander. 
Said,  **  In  my  house,  you  see,  the  proverb  should 
be, 
'Sauce  for  goose  is  not  quitt  sauce  for  gan- 
der.'" 
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From  the  Atbeoflram. 
L.  B.  L.  AND  THE  GOLD  COAST.* 

If  there  exists  anywhere  outside  the  boun- 
daries of  romantic  fable  a  land  which  is  at 
once  **  a  beauty  and  a  mystery/'  it  is  prolmbly 
the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa.  A  sky  of  unclouded 
brightness — a  luxuriant  Flora,  yielding  in 
the  paden  the  most  tempting  fruits  and  ris- 
ing m  the  forest  into  the  grandest  forms  of 
vegetable  life  —  birds  of  the  most  gorgeous 
plumage  —  animals  and  insects  of  almost  infi' 
nite  variety  —  give  to  the  external  appearance 
of  this  coast  an  extraordinary  charm  and  gaye- 
ty.  The  outward  sparkle  —  the  voluptuous 
sense  of  easy  and  relaxed  enjovment  —  though 
common  in  their  decree  in  all  tropical  coun- 
tries, become  intensitied  in  Africa,  from  the  lu- 
minous mists  which  hang  over  the  earth.  The 
story  of  the  land  is  also  singularly  in  harmo- 
ny with  its  outward  aspects.  Its* dismal  for- 
ests offer  themselves  as  appropriate  scenes  for 
those  superstititms  rites  and  cruel  customs  in 
which  the  natives  are  known  to  indulge. 
Itself  a  land  of  outrage,  it  is  also  the  fringe  of 
a  district  which  is  the  slave  estate  of  the  vilest 
of  our  race.  Altogether,  there  is  a  lurid 
liarmony  of  tones  aud  colors  on  that  coast,  at 
once  moral  and  physical.  The  white  cottages 
of  th'e  European  residents,  which  appear  from 
the  sea  as  if  about  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
luxuriant  vegetation,  are  but  the  types  of  a 
human  story.  How  weak  and  wasted  seem 
the  white  population  of  the  Coast  in  contrast 
with  the  abounding  nature  —  how  few  the 
houses  —  how  numerous  the  tombs ! 

Mr.  Brodie  Cruickshank,  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  has 
here  given  us  in  two  small  volumes  the  storv 
of  his  eighteen  years'  residence  at  this  beauti- 
ful but  insalubrious  point  of  Africa.  It  is  for 
the  most  part  a  weary  and  monotonous  record 
of  petty  wars,  miserable  intrieues  and  bar- 
barian customs :  —  a  record  of  minute  inci- 
dents, which,  should  the  capital  of  an  Anglo- 
African  empire  ever  rise  on  the  site  of  the 
Castle,  will  doubtless  be  interesting  to  the 
antiquary  of  that  country.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  chapter  in  Mr.  Craickshank's  narra- 
tive which  has  a  present  interest  — ^  that  in 
which  he  describes  the  arrival,  colonial  life, 
mysterious  death,  and  sudden  burial  of  Mrs. 
Maclean.  Thb  chapter  adds  some  new  par- 
ticulars to  the  painful  and  romantic  story  of 

L.  K.  Li, 

Few  passages  in  the  personal  history  of 

^  modern  literature  have  been  more  discussed 

than    the  various    circumstances    connected 

with  the  sudden  and  mysterious  death  of  this 

*  Eighteen  Years  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa, 
inolnding  an  Aeoonnt  of  the  Native  Tribes,  and 
their  Interoourse  with  Europeans.  By  Brodie 
Cmickshank,    Hurst  A  Blaokett. 
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popular  favorite  —  and,  as  the  published  in- 
formation on  the  su1>ject  before  the  public  is 
neither  ample  in  amount  nor  unimpeachable 
in  character,  we  avail  ourselves  of  such  new 
lights  as  Mr.  Cruicksliank  may  afford  us. 
Ins  means  of  knowledge  were,  in  any  case, 
first-rate.    He  speaks  of  himself — 

OS  one  who  had  the  happiness  of  seeinz  a  good 
deal  of  this  accomplished  lady  upon  the  coast, 
who  enjoyed  and  keenly  felt  the  fascinations  of 
her  society,  who  only  ten  hours  before  her  death 
had  sat  and  listened  with  a  rapt  attention  to  her 
brilliant  sallies  of  wit  and  feeling,  who  was  pres- 
ent at  the  investigations  consequent  upon  her 
sudden  death,  whose  eyes  were  the  la^t  to  rest 
upon  those  rigid  features  so  recently  beaming 
with  all  the  animating  glow  of  a  fine  intelligence, 
and  who,  with  a  sorrowful  heai't,  saw  her  con- 
signed to  her  narrow  resting-place.  .  .  I  will 
endeavor  to  place  in  its  true  light  a  short  accoant 
of  her  too  brief  sojourn  in  Africa. 


When  Mrs.  Maclean  arrived  at  Cape  Coast, 
there  was  no  European  lady  then  at  the 
settlement  —  and  her  husband  was  in  verr 
bad  health.  Mr.  Cruikshank  was  also  ill. 
An  invitation  to  visit  the  governor  and  his 
wife  found  him  in  bed,  and  it  was  some  days 
before  he  could  venture  out  to  the  Castle.  — 

I  sent  in  my  name  by  the  servant,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  Mrs.  Maclean  came  to  the 
hall  and  welcomed  me.  I  was  harried  away  to 
his  bed-room,  Mrs.  Maclean  saying,  as  she 
tripped  through  the  long  gallery  :  <*  You  are  a 
privileged  person,  Mr.  Cruickshank,  for  I  can 
assure  you,  it  is  not  every  one  that  is  admitted 
here.  '*  I  took  a  seat  by  the  side  of  his  bed ,  upon 
which  Mrs.  Maclean  sat  down,  arranging  the 
clothes  about  her  husband  in  the  most  affection- 
ate manner,  and  receiving  ample  compensation 
for  her  attentions  by  a  very  sweet  and  expressive 
smile  of  thankfulness.  We  thus  sat  and  chatted 
together  for  some  hours,  Mrs.  Maclean  laugh- 
ingly recounting  her  experiences  of  roughing  it 
in  Africa,  and  commenting,  with  the  greatest 
good-hnmor  and  delight,  upon  what  struck  her 
as  the  oddities  in  such  a  state  of  society.  She 
pointed  to  a  temporary  bed  which  had  been  made 
for  her  upon  the  floor,  and  said,  Mr.  Maclean's 
sufferings  had  been  so  great  for  some  nights, 
that  the  little  sleep  which  she  had  got  had  been 
taken  there.  I  declined  to  occupy  an  apartment 
in  the  Castle,  but  promised  to  call  daily  during 
my  stay  m  Cape  Coast  to  pass  a  few  hours  with 
them. 

We  pass  the  daily  record  of  social  inter- 
course. Mr.  Cruickshank  was  about  to  return 
to  England  for  his  health ;  Mrs.  Maclean  was 
employed  in  writing  sketches  of  Scott^s  hero- 
ines for  the  **Book  of  Beauty,"  —  and  as 
she  sometimes  found  it  difficult  to  fix  her 
thoughts  on  a  particular  subject,  **  she  seemed 
to  hftfe  some  alarm  that  the  climate  was 
oflboting  her."    Mr.  Cruickshank  writes  — 
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.  As  the  day  drew  near  for  mj  departure,  she 
oocupied  herself  more  and  more  in  writing  to  her 
fHends  in  England.  It  had  been  arranged  that 
the  Tessel  should  sail  on  the  forenoon  of  the  16th 
of  October,  and  I 'agreed  to  dine  and  spend  the 
evening  of  the  16th  with  the  goTernor  and  his 
lady.  It  was  in  every  respect  a  night  to  be  re- 
membered. ,  .  At  eleven  o'clock  I  rose  to 
leave.  It  was  a  .fine  clear  night,  and  she  strolled 
into  the  gallery,  where  we  walked  for  half-an- 
hoor.  Mr.  Maclean  joined  us  for  a  few  minutes, 
but  not  liking  the  night  air,  in  his  weak  state, 
he  returned  to  the  parlor.  She  was  much  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  the  heavens  in  those  latitudes 
at  night,  and  said  it  was  when  looking  at  the 
moon  and  the '  stars  that  her  thoughts  oftenest 
reverted  to  home.  She  pleased  herself  with 
thinking  that  the  eyes  of  some  beloved  friend 
might  be  turned  in  the  same  direction,  and  that 
she  had  thus  established  a  medium  of  communi- 
cation for  all  that  her  heart  wished  to  express. 
**But  you  must  not,'*  she  said,  "think  me  a 
fboUsh,  moonstruck  lady.  I  sometimes  think  of 
these  things  oftener  than  I  should,  and  your  de- 
parture for  England  has  called  up  a  world  of 

delightful  associations.    You  will  tell  Mr.  F , 

however,  that  I  am  not  tired  yet.  He  told  me  I 
should  return  by  the  vessel  that  brought  me  out ; 
but  I  knew  he  would  be  mistaken."  We  joined 
the  governor  4n  the  parlor.  I  bade  them  good 
^S^t,  promising  to  call  in  the  morning,  to  bid 
them  adieu.    I  never  saw  her  in  life  again. 

At  breakfast  next  day  Mr.  CruickshaDk  was 
alarmed  by  a  summons  —  '<  You  are  wanted 
at  the  Castle — Mr.  Maclean  is  dead,"  said  the 
messenger.  Hurrying  to  the  Castle,  he  found 
that  it  was  not  Mr.  but  Mrs,  Maclean  — 
whom  he  had  left  the  previous  nieht  so  well 
—  who  was  no  more.  •*Never,^'  he  says, 
**  shall  I  forget  the  horror-stricken  expression 
of  Mr.  Maclean ^s  countenance. ' ' — 

We  entered  the  room,  where  all  that  was 
mortal  of  poor  L.  £.  L.  was  stretched  upon  the 
bed.  Dr.  Cobbold  rose  up  from  a  close  examin- 
ation of  her  jface,  and  told  us  all  was  over ; 
she  was  beyond  recovery.  My  heart  would  not 
believe  it.  It  seemed  impossible  that  she,  from 
whom  I  had  parted  not  many  hours  ago  so  full 
of  life  and  energy,  could  be  so  suddenly  struck 
down.  I  seized  her  hand,  and  gazed  updn  her 
faoe.  The  expression  was  calm  and  meaningless. 
Her  eyes  were  open,  fixed,  and  protruding. 

An  inquest  was  immediately  held  ; — 

AH  that  could  be  elicited,  upon  the  strictest 
investigation,  was  simply  this  :  It  appeared  that 
she  had  risen,  and  left  her  husband's  bed- 
room about  seven  o'clock  in  the  mominff,  and 
proceeded  to  her  own  dressing-room,  which  was 
np  a  short  flight  of  stairs,  and  entered  by  a 
separate  door  from  that  leading  to  the  bed-room. 
Before  proceeding  to  dress,  she  had  occupied  her- 
self an  hour  and  a  half  in  writing  letters.  She 
then  called  her  servant,  Mrs.  Bailey,  and  sent 
her  to  a  store-room  to  fetch  some  pomatum. 
Mrs.  Bailey  was  absent  only  a  few  minntee. 


When  she  returned,  she  found  difBculty  in  open- 
ing the  door,  on  account  of  a  weight  which  ap- 
peared to  be  pressing  against  it.  This  she  dis- 
covered to  bie  the  body  of  her  mistress.  She 
poshed  it  aside,  and  found  that  she  was  sense- 
less. She  immediately  called  Mr.  Maclean. 
Dr.  Cobbold  was  sent  for  ;  but  from  the  first 
moment  of  the  discovery  of  the  body  on  the  floor, 
there  had  not  appeared  any  symptom  of  life. 
Mrs.  Bailey  farther  asserted  that  she  f6und  a 
small  phial  in  the  hand  of  the  deceased,  which 
she  removed  and  placed  upon  the  toilet-table. 
Mrs.  Maclean  had  appeared  well  when  she  sent 
her  to  fetch  the  pomatum.  She  had  observed  in 
her  no  appearance  of  unhappiness.  Mr.  Macleim 
stated,  that  his  wife  had  left  him  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  that  he  had  never 
seen  her  again  in  life.  When  he  was  called  to 
her  dressing-room,  he  found  her  dead  upon  the 
floor.  After  some  time,  he  observed  a  small 
phial  upon  the  t^let-table,  and  asked  Mrs. 
Bailey  where  it  had  come  from.  She  told  him 
that  she  had"  found  it  in  Mrs.  Maclean's  hand. 
This  phial  had  contained  Seheele's  preparation 
of  prussic  acUi.  His  wife  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  using  it  for  severe  fits  or  spasms  to  which 
she  was  subject.  She  had  made  use  of  it  once 
on  the  passage  from  England,  to  his  knowledge. 
He  was  greatly  averse  to  her  having  such  a 
dangerous  medicine,  and  wished  to  throw  it 
overboard.  She  entreated  him  not  to  do  so,  as 
she  must  die  without  it.  There  had  been  no 
quarrel  nor  unklndness  between  him  and  his 
wife.  —  Dr.  Cobbold,  who  had  been  requested  'to 
make  a  jMM(-7n or f em  examination,  did  not  con- 
sider it  at  all  necessary  to  do  so,  as  be  felt 
persuaded  she  had  died  by  prussic  acid.  He 
was  led  to  this  conclusion  from  the  appearance 
of  the  eyes  of  the  deceased  ;  and  he  bdieved  he 
could  detect  the  smell  of  the  prussic  acid  about 
her  person.  My  own  evidence  proved,  that  I 
had  parted  f^om  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maclean  at  a  very 
late  hour  on  the  evening  before,  and  that  they 
appeared  then  upon  the  happiest  terms  with  each 
other.  There  was  found  upon  her  writing-desk 
a  letter  not  yet  folded,  which  she  had  written 
that  morning,  the  ink  of  which  was  scarcely  dry 
at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  her  death.  This 
letter  was  read  at  the  inquest.  It  was  for  Mrs. 
Fagan,  upon  whom  she  had  wished  me  to  call. 
It  was  written  in  a  cheerful  spirit,  and  gave  no 
indication  of  unhappiness.  In  the  postscript  — 
the  last  words  she  ever  wrote  —  she  recommended 
me  to  the  kind  attentions  of  her  friend.  With  the 
evidence  before  them,  it-  was  impossible  for  the 
jury  to  entertain  for  one  instant  the  idea  that 
the  unfortunate  lady  had  wilfully  destroyed  her- 
self. 0 u  the  other  hand ,  considering  the  evidence 
respecting  the  phial,  her  habit  of  making  use  of 
this  dangerous  medicine,  and  the  decidea  opinion 
of  the  doctor  that  her  death  was  caused  by  it, 
it  seemed  equally  clear  that  they  must  attribute 
her  death  to  this  cause.  Their  verdict,  there* 
fore,  was,  that  she  died  from  an  overdose  of 
Seheele's  prepai^tion  of  prussic  acid  taken  inad* 
vertently. 

Mr.  Cruickshank  concurred  in  this  verdict 
at  the  time  —  but  since  his  arrlTol  in  England 
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he  haa  found  reason  *'  to  doubt  of  its  correct- 
ness." He  now  entertains  the  opinion,  that 
death  was  caused  bj  **  some  sudden  affection 
of  the  heart.  * '  We  refrain  from  any  comment 
on  cither  facts  or  opinions  —  and  will  content 
ourselves  with  adding  a  picture  of  the  last 
scene  of  all  from  the  narrative  of  this  eye- 
witness :-^ 

In  those  warm  latitudes  interment  follows 
death  with  a  haste  which  often  cruelly  shocks 
the  feelings.  Mrs.  Maclean  was  buried  the 
same  eTeuing  within  the  precincts  of  the  castle. 
Mr.  Topp  read  the  funeral  service,  and  the  whole 
of  the  residents  assisted  at  the  solemn  ceremony. 
The  grave  was  lined  with  walls  of  brick  and 
mortar,  with  an  arch  over  the  coffin.  Soon  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  service,  one  of  those  heavy 
showers  only  known  in  tropical  climates  suddenly 
came  on.  All  departed  for  their  houses.  I  re- 
mained to  see  the  arch  completed.  The  brick- 
layers were  obliged  to  get  a  covering  to  protect 
them  and  their  work  from  the  rain.  Night  had 
come  on  before  the  paving  stones  were  all  put 
down  over  the  grave,  and  the  workmen  finished 
their  business  by  torchlight  How  sadly  yet 
does  that  night  of  gloom  return  to  my  remem- 
brance !  How  sad  were  then  my  thoughts,  as, 
wrapped  up  in  my  cloak,  I  stood  beside  the  grave 
of  L.  £.  L.,  under  that  pitiless  torrent  of  rain  ! 
I  fancied  what  would  be  the  thoughts  of  thou- 
sands in  England,  if  they  could  see  and  know 
the  meaning  of  that  flickering  light,  of  those 
busy  workmen,  and  of  that  silent  watcher !  I 
thought  of  yesterday,  when  at  the  same  time  I 
was  taking  my  seat  beside  her  at  dinner,  and 
now,  0,  how  very  —  very  sad  the  change  ! 

•  The  second  volume  of  this  work  contains  a 
good  acQount  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  native  ti-ihes  of  the  Gold  Const  —  but  these 
have  not  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  ex- 
tract. 


Part  of  an  Article  in  the  Spectator. 

Mr.  Cruicksh axk  has  passed  the  last  eigh- 
teen years  of  his  life  at  Cape  Coast  Cattle,  or 
the  settlements  under  its  influence,  engaged 
fi>r  a  consideAible  portion  of  the  time  in  the 
discharge  of  pubtip  duties  which  brought 
him  into  constant  connection  with  the  natives 
in  matters  of  law  and  custom.  His  book  is 
the  result  of  his  long  opportunities  and  expe- 
rience ;  and  it  contains  the  most  thorough 
and  complete  account  of  the  character,  cus- 
toms, superstitions,  laws,  and  social  state  of 
the  Western  Negroes,  that  we  have  seen.  To 
this  survey  Mr.  Cruickshank  has  added  a  his- 
tory of  our  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
with  a  geographical  sketch  of  die  region. 

The  book  is  full  of  stories  or  oases  UluBtrat- 
ive  of  the  topics  in  hand,  but  it  is  rather  a 
series  of  essays  unon  classes  of  subjects  than 
anytbine  approaoning  to  what  is  understood 
by  travels.  Here  and  there  the  author  throws 
iu  a  description  y  and    an  evidently  living 


knowledge  pervades  the  whole  ;  but  personal 
incidents  or  the  results  of  particular  observa- 
tion are  rarely  met  with.  This  mode  of  com- 
position perhaps  imparts  value  as  an  instruct- 
ive exposition,  but  rather  detracts  from  the 
popular  character.  Mr.  Cruickshank,  more- 
over, is  rather  too  prone  to  reflection  or  dis- 
cussion, which  often  gives  to  his  pages  the 
air  of  a  sermon  or  lecture.  In  spite  of  these 
drawbacks,  the  book  is  a  full  ana  lifelike  pic- 
tore  of  a  people  whose  hardships  as  planta- 
tion-slaves have  brought  them  more  fully 
before  the  world  than  their  own  impurtanco 
or  deeds  would  have  accomplished  ;  whose 
character  and  condition  at  home  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  dispute ;  and  whose  social 
position  is  well  worth  studv.  The  institu- 
tions and  civil  state  of  the  Kegroes  seem  to 
bear  a  closer  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Ger- 
manic tribes  than  might  have  been  expected  ; 
while  some  of  their  customs  and  laws  are 
counterparts  of  those  of  the  Hebrews  as  re- 
corded m  the  Mosaic  writings. 

The  subjects  Mr.  Cruickshank  most  fully 
discusses  are  Fetish  —  their  religion  or  super- 
stition ;  laws,  and  usages  having  the  effect  of 
laws ;  slavery,  and  the  results  of.  missionary 
teaching,  with  the  future  prospects  of  this 
part  of  Africa.  The  system  of  Fetish  has 
often  been  handled  before,  but  never  so  fully 
or  so  philosophically,  with  such  a  complete 
exposure  of  the  arts  of  Fetish  men,  or  so  fkir 
an  estimate  of  its  results.  Bad  and  fraudu- 
lent as.  is  the  system,  it  was  held  by  the 
principal  and  b^t-informed  natives  that  its 
abolition,  without  something  to  put  in  its 
place,  would  be  dangerous,  smce  it  still  exer^ 
cised  a  control  over  the  conduct  of  the  people 
by  means  of  fear.  Circumstances,  however, 
have  lately  enabled  the  government  to  thor- 
oughly expose  the  fraud,  and  they  have  done 
so,  without  apparent  evil  consequences.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  extended  a  nominal  Chris- 
tianity, and  led  to  the  building  of  chapels. 

The  extent  of  African  slavery,  the  tyranny 
which  the  native  master  can  exeroiae  over  bis 
slave,  and  ver^  often  does,  except  when 
checked  by  British  influence,  give  some  coun- 
tenance to  the  planter's  argument,  ridiculous 
as  it  sounds,  that  the  Negro  is  worse  off  at; 
home.  Slavery  is  interwoven  with  the  whole 
enrstem  of  life.  Almost  every  man  is  bom  a 
Slave,  or  is  liable  to  become  a  slave.  In  the 
case  of  captured,  purchased,  or  slaves  born  of 
slaves,  the  case  is  intelligible  enough.  The 
peculiarities  of  African  law  render  almosc 
every  one  a  slave,  or  so  deeply  indebted  that 
bis  freedom  is  unsubstantial.  By  a  singular 
and  rather  complex  system  of  marriage-lawsy 
ohildren  are  not  often  born  frqe ;  but  bosidesv 
the  father  or  mother  may  belong  to  the  father'» 
or  mother's  family.  As  in  many  other  mhr 
tions,  a  debt  which  cannot  be  dischart^titil 
leduceB  a  man  to  slavery.    There  is  alsu^  jl 
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fijBtem  of  pawning.  The  head  of  a  family 
may  pawn  his  relations  to  raise  money ;  and 
though  they  may  have  an  option  on  some 
occasions,  the  point  of  honor  prevents  its 
being  enforced.  Till  the  debt  is  repaid  with 
fitly  per  cent,  interest,  the  pawned  are  prac- 
tically slaves,  and  so  are  the  children  unless 
they  are  redeemed ;  while  the  pawnee  seems 
to  possess  a  summary  sort  of  foreclosing 
power,  by  which  he  may  sell  them  all.  This 
state  of  things  renders  our  direct  interference 
on  the  subject  of  slavery  a  ticklish  affair,  es- 
pecially as  we  have  no  political  rights  in  the 
country  either  by  conquest  or  cession ;  in 
fact,  we  are  truly  no  more  than  tenants  of  the 
factories  we  occupy.  The  Colonial  Office 
could  not  be  made  to  understand  this ;  and  at 
a  more  fanatical  period,  or  perhaps  when  the 
anti-slaverv  party  were  supposed  to'  bo  more 
powerful  than  they  now  are,  it  directed  pro- 
ceedings that  would  have  inevitably  ended  in 
war,  had  they  been  carried  out  by  the  au- 
thorities at  Cape  Coast  Castle.  Even  now 
the  office  persists  in  *'  i^oring*'  the  subject. 
The  Negro  mind  is  litigious  and  casuistical. 
Few  persons  are  found  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  laws,  or  the  power  of  conducting  a 
case ;  for  a  man's  fortune  or  freedom  may 
depend  upon  his  skill.  Mr.  Cruickshank  gives 
a  very  bad  account  of  their  law  and  practice. 
Abstractedly  such  may  be  the  fact ;  but  it 
does  not  strike  us  that  Negro  jurisprudence  is 
much  worse  than  law  in  other  places.  The 
case  of  Quansah  versus  Oboo,  which  our  au- 
thor adduces  as  an  instance  of  African  Judicial 
iniquity,  is  not  without  parallel  at  home  in 
its  main  features.  The  plaintiff,  Quansah, 
was  jealous  of  his  cousin  and  family  head, 
Oboo,  though  on  no  better  grounds  than  some 
superstitious  notions.  He  proceeded  against 
the  suspected ;  but  in  lieu  ot  going  before  his 
proper  chief,  Ottoo,  he  carried  his  case  before 
the  Pynins,  or  assembly  of  headmen  —  the 
Collective  Wisdom. 

The  decision  of  the  Pynins  eonyeys  to  the  mind 
of  the  Fantee  a  species  of  abstract  necessity,  an 
irresponsible  kind  of  fatality,  which  admits 
neither  of  resistance  nor  redress. 

When  the  day  arrived  for  the  hearing  of  Qnan- 
tsah's  charge,  a  large  space  was  cleanly  swept  in 
the  market-place  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
assembly  :  for  this  a  charge  of  ten  shillings  was 
made  and  paid.  When  the  Pynins  hod  taken 
their  seats,  surrounded  by  their  followers,  who 

rhtted  upon  the  ground,  a  consultation  took 
e  as  to  the  amount  which  they  ought  to 

>  charge  for  the  occupation  of  their  valuable  time  ; 
'and,  after  duly  considering  the  plaintiff's  means, 

>  with  the  view  of  extracting  from  htm  as  much  as 
'they  could,  they  rained  their  intended  services 
-at  62.  lb$. ;  which  he  was  in  like  manner  called 
i.upon  to  pay.  Another  charge  of  2/.  &s.  was 
'  nuide  in  the  name  of  tribute  to  the  chief,  and  as 

an  acknowledgment  of  gratitude  for  his  presence 
i^pon  the  occasion  ;  U.  10s.  was  then  oi^erod  to 


be  paid  to  purchase  rum  for  the  judges,  11.  for 
the  gratification  of  the  followers,  ten  shillmgs  to 
the  man  who  took  the  trouble  to  weigh  out  these 
different  sums,  and  five  shillings  to  the  court- 
criers.  Thus  Quansah  had  to  pay  12/.  15s.  to 
bring  his  case  before  this  august  court ;  the  mem- 
bers of  which  duiing  the  trial  carried  on  a  pleas- 
ant carouse  of  rum  and  palm  wine. 

The  preliminaries  having  been  thus  arranged 
to  their  satisfaction,  the  detendant  Oboo  was  then 
brought  before  them  ;  and,  notwithstanding  his 
protestations  of  innocence,  he  was  compelled  to 
pay  12/.  15s.  as  Quansah  had  done.  An  inves- 
tigation then  took  place  amid  the  wanton  jokes 
and  obscene  ribaldry  of  the  crowd,  who  prolonged 
the  entertainment  while  the  drink  lasted. 

Quansah  had  nothing  to  ground  his  charge 
upon  but  his  own  suspicions,  drawn  from  several 
inconclusive  circumstances  not  deserving  of  con- 
sideration. His  wife  was  examined ,  and  declared 
her  innocence  ;  and  the  charge  altogether  re- 
mained unsupported  by  a  single  iota  of  evidence. 

As  Quansah,  however,  insisted  that  both  Oboo 
and  his  wife  should  take  the  oath  of  purgation, 
the  Pynins  were  not  allowed  to  declare  their  in- 
nocence until  this  ceremony  was  concluded.  But 
even  this  oath  did  not  satisfy  Quansah  ;  he  rep- 
resented that  the  Fetish  by  which  they  had  sworn 
was  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  reveal  their  guilt, 
and  that  he  would  not  be  satisfied  until  they  bad 
made  a  journey  to  the  Braffoo  Fetish  at  Man- 
kassim,  and  taken  the  oath  of  purgation  before 
the  priests  there.  This  being  considered  the 
principal  Fetish  of  the  country,  an  appeal  of  this 
kind  is  not  made  without  considerable  expense  ; 
but  the  Pynins  declared  themselves  sntisfied  of 
Oboo*s  innocence  without  the  confirmation  of  the 
Braffoo  Fetish,  whom  they  made  it  optional  for 
him  and  the  woman  to  consult  or  not  as  they 
thought  fit. 

This  finding  made  Quansah  liable  for  the  pay- 
ment of  Oboo's  expenses  ;  but  there  was  little 
compensation  to  be  found  in  this,  for  to  raise  t)ie 
funds  to  enable  him  to  begin  Uiis  prosecution, 
Quansah  had  pawned  his  services  to  one  of  the 
head  men  who  assisted  at  this  mockery  of  jnstice  ; 
and,  unless  by  any  extraordinary  good  fortune 
he  was  enabled  to  repay  the  loan,  he  would  very 
probably  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  servi- 
tude. 

But  the  evil  consequences  of  this  iniquitous 
transaction  did  not  stop  short  here.  Oloo  and 
his  fiunily  were  simple  tillers  of  the  ground, 
whose  entire  riches  consist  for  the  most  part  in 
their  periodical  crops  of  com,  yams,  plantain, 
and  cassada,  which  barely  suffice  to  support  the 
family,  and  to  supply  them  with  funds  to  pur- 
chase a  few  articles  of  clothing  and  a  little  rum 
for  the  performance  of  their  annual  customs  ; 
upon  any  sudden  demand  for  money,  they  have 
no  other  resource  than  that  of  selling  or  pawning 
themselves  and  their  relations.  On  the  occsuiion 
which  we  have  been  describing,  Oboo  was  obliged 
to  pledge  two  of  his  nephews  to  obtain  the  12/. 
16s.,  which  was  shared  among  the  head  men  and 
theur  myrmidons.  Thus  we  have  seen,  in  this 
brief  history,  with  what  a  fiital  facility  the  ooi-^ 
rupt  nature  of  the  native  tribunals  bcconies  in- 
strumental in  gratifying  the  passions  of  vmdior 
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ttye  men.  The  instance  here  cited  is  far  fh>m 
being  a  solitary  one,  either  in  its  criminality  or 
in  the  injuriousness  of  its  consequences,  and  it 
has  been  selected  as  of  late  occurrence,  and  as 
having  come  nnder  the  official  notice  of  the 
writer ;  who  had  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to 
restore  to  freedom  the  nephews  of  Oboo,  by  means 
of  a  process  of  disgorging  to  which  he  compelled 
Oboo  and  his  head  men  to  submit. 

Twelve  pounds  fifteen  shillings  is  undoubt* 
edly  a  large  sum  for  the  Gold  Coast ;  but  if 
the  costs  of  each  litigant  in  our  courts  on  a 
somewhat  similar  occasion  were  reduced  to 
African  value,  they  doubtless  would  amount 
to  as  much  at  least.  The  plaintiff  failing  in 
his  suit,  and  not  being  worth  the  cost,  of  the 
defendant,  sometimes  occurs  in  happy  Eng- 
land, where  men  are  also  occasionally  ruined 
by  kw  or  its  charges.  The  decision  was  sound 
enough  ;  and  from  all  the  cost,  anxiety,  and 
wearing  suspense  of  the  law's  delay  the  liti- 
gants were  freed.  The  job  was  settled  out  of 
hand  and  finally.  Had  Mr.  Quansah  been  a 
British  litigant,  he^  probably  mizht  have  been 
able  to  carry  his  case  before  a  Bridsh  court 
which  should  be  analogous  '*  to  the  Braffoo 
Fetish  at  Mankassim." 


IVom  the  AthexuBum. 

LORD   BYRON'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Wx  expressed,  our  readers  will  remember, 
last  week,  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  property 
in  the  manuscript  of  the  Byron  Memoirs  was 
legally  in  Mr.  Moore  at  the  ti  me  of  Lord  Byron 's 
death  —  though  we  argued  the  question  of  Mr. 
Moore's  conduct  in  the  matter  on  the  ground 
of  the  right  over  the  document  assumed  by 
himself.  We  have  now  hud  communicated  to 
us  the  following  letter  from  the  late  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, of  Albemarle  street,  to  Mr.  Robert  Wil- 
mot  Horton,  the  friend  of  Lord  Byron's 
family ;  written,  it  will  be  seen,  shortly  after 
Byron's  death,  in  answer  to  a  statement  made 
bv  Mr.  Moore  relative  to  the  sale  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  Autobiography.  A  limited  num- 
ber of  copies  of  the  letter  have  been  printed 
by  the  present  Mr.  Murray  for  distribution 
among  his  father's  friends  —  not  so  much,  it 
18  understood,  in  needless  vindication  of  his 
father's  conduct  on  this  occasion,  as  in  reply 
to  certain  passages  in  Moore's  journal  which 
Lord  John  Russell,  after  cancelung  the  prin- 
cipal entry,  has,  nevertheless,  allowed  to 
stand  and  contradict  his  own  summan^  of 
Moore's  conduct  in  this  unfortunate  affair. 
The  letter,  our  readers  will  observe,  confirms 
the  statement  which  we  made,  that  the  MS. 
had  been  offered  by  Mr.  Moore  for  sale  to  the 
Messrs.  Longman,  and  refused  by  them,  before 
it  was  offered  to  Mr.  Murray ;  —-and  states, 
among  other  points  of  moment,  a  new  and 
important  fact  —  that  when  the  MS.  was  de- 


stroyed, Mr.  Moore  was  not  legally  liable  to 
repay  the  two  thousand  guineas  to  JSlr.  Mur- 


ray: — 


Albemarle  Street,  May  19,  1824. 


Dear  Sir  —  On  my  return  home  last  night,  I 
found  your  letter,  dated  the  27th,  calling  on  me 
for  a  specific  answer  whether  I  acknowledged  the 
accuracy  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Moore,  commu- 
nicated in  it.  However  unpleasant  it  is  to  me, 
your  requisition  of  a  specific  answer  obliges  me  to 
say  that  I  cannot  by  any  means  admit  the  ac- 
curacy of  that  statement  ;  and  in  order  to  explain 
to  you  how  Mr.  Moore's  misapprehension  may 
have  arisen,  and  the  ground  upon  which  my  as- 
sertion rests,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  trouble  you 
with  a  statement  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  which  will  enable  you  to  judge  for  yourself. 

Lord  Byron  having  made  Mr.  Moore  a  present 
of  his  Memoirs,  Mr.  Moore  offered  them  for  sale 
to  Messrs.  Longman  &  Co.,  who  however  declined 
to  purchase  them  ;  Mr.  Moore  then  made  me  a 
similar  offer,  which  I  accepted  ;  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1821,  a  joint  assignment  of  the  Memoirs  was 
made  to  me  by  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Moore,  with 
all  legal  technicalities,  in  consideration  of  a  sum 
of  2,000  guineas,  which,  on  the  execution  of  the 
agreement  by  Mr.  Moore,  I  paid  to  him ;  Mr. 
Moore  also  covenanted,  in  consideration  of  the 
said  sum,  to  act  as  editor  of  the  Memoirs,  and  to 
supply  an  account  of  the  subsequent  events  of 
Lord  Byron's  life,  &c.  Some  months  after  the 
execution  of  this  assignment,  Mr.  Moore  requested 
me,  as  a  great  personal  favor  to  himself  and  to 
Lord  Byron,  to  enter  into  a  second  agreement, 
by  which  I  should  resign  the  absolute  property 
which  I  had  in  the  Memoirs,  and  give  Mr.  Moore 
and  Lord  Byron,  or  any  of  their  friends,  a  power 
of  redemption  during  the  life  of  Lord  Byron. 

As  the  reason  pressed  upon  me  for  this  change 
was,  that  their  friends  thought  tliat  there  were 
some  things  in  the  Memoirs  that  might  be  injurious 
to  both,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  make  this  alteration 
at  Mr.  Moore's  request ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the 
6th  day  of  May,  1822,  a  second  deed  was  exe- 
cuted, stating  that,  *'  Whereas,  Lord  Byron  and 
Mr.  Moore  are  now  inclined  to  wish  the  said  work 
not  to  be  published,  it  is  agreed  that,  if  either 
of  them  shall,  during  ike  life  of  the  said  Lord 
Byron,  repay  the  2,000  guineas  to  Mr.  Murray, 
the  latter  shall  re-deliver  the  Memoirs  ;  but  that 
if  the  sum  be  not  repaid,  during  the  lifetime  of 
Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Murray  shall  be  at  full  liberty 
to  print  and  publish  the  said  Memoirs  within 
three  months*  after  the  death  of  the  said  Lord 
Byron."  I  need  hardly  call  your  particular  at- 
tention to  the  words,  carefully  inserted  twice 
over  in  this  agreement,  which  limited  its  exist- 
ence to  the  lifetime  of  Lord  Byron ;  the  reason 
of  such  limitation  was  obvious  and  natural, 
namely,  that  although  I  consented  to  restore  the 
work  while  Lord  Byron  thould  be  alive,  to  di^ 

*  To  this  passage  the  present  Mr.  Murray  has 
added  this  note: — The  words  "within  Three 
Months,"  were  substituted  for  **  immediately,"  at 
Mr.  Moore's  request —and  they  appear  in  penoil, 
in  his  own  handwriting,  upon  the  original  draft  of 
the  Deed,  which  is  still  in  existenoo. 
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rect  the  ulterior  disposal  of  it,  I  should  by  no 
means  consent  to  place  it  after  his  death  at  the 
disposal  of  any  other  person. 

I  must  now  observe,  that  I  had  never  been 
able  to  obtain  possession  of  the  original  assign- 
ment which  was  my  sole  lien  on  this  property  ; 
although  I  had  made  repeated  applications  to  Mr. 
Moore  to  put  me  in  the  possession  of  the  deed, 
which  was  stated  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Lord  By- 
ron's banker. 

Feeling,  I  confess,  in  some  degree  alarmed  at 
the  withholding  the  deed,  and  dissatisfied  at  Mr. 
MoOre's  inattention  to  my  interests  in  this  par- 
ticular, I  wrote  urgently  to  him  in  March,  1828, 
to  procure  me  the  deed,  and  at  the  same  time 
expressed  my  wish  that  the  second  agreement 
should  either  be  cancelled  or  at  once  executed. 

Finding  this  application  unavailing,  and  be- 
coming by  the  greater  lapse  of  time  still  more 
doubtful  as  to  what  the  intentions  of  the  parties 
might  be,  I,  in  March,  1824,  repeated  my  demand 
to  Mr.  Moore  in  a  more  peremptory  manner,  and 
was  in  consequence  at  length  put  into  possession 
of  the  original  deed.  But  not  being  at  all  satisfied 
with  the  course  that  had  been  pursued  towards 
me,  I  repeated  to  Mr.  Moore  my  uneasiness  at  the 
terms  on  which  I  stood  under  the  second  agree- 
ment, and  renewed  my  request  to  him  that  he 
would  either  cancel  it,  or  execute  its  provisions  by 
the  immediate  redemption  of  the  work,  in  order 
that  I  might  exactly  know  what  my  rights  in  the 
property  were.  He  requested  time  to  consider  of 
this  proposition.  In  a  day  or  two  he  called  and 
told  me  that  he  would  adopt  the  latter  alternative, 
namely,  the  redemption  of  the  Memoirs,  as  he  had 
£>und  persons  who  were  ready  to  advance  the 
money  on  hie  insuring  his  life,  and  he  promised 
to  conclude  the  business  on  ihe  first  day  of  his 
return  to  town,  by  paying  the  money  and  giving 
up  the  agreement  Mr.  Moore  did  return  to 
town,  bat  did  not,  that  I  have  heard  of,  take  any 
proceedings  for  insuring  his  life ;  he  positively 
neither  wrote,  nor  call^  upon  me,  as  he  had 
promised  to  do  (though  he  was  generally  accus- 
tomed to  make  mine  one  of  his  first  houses  of 
call),  nor  did  he  take  any  other  step,  that  I  am 
ftware  of,  to  show  that  he  had  any  recollection  of 
the  oonvei'sation  which  had  passed  between  us 
previous  to  his  leaving  town,  until  the  death  of 
Lord  Byron  had,  ipso  facto,  cancelled  the  agree- 
ment in  question,  and  completely  restored  my 
absolute  rights  over  the  property  of  the  Memoirs. 

You  will  therefore  perceive  that  there  was  no 
verbal  agreement  in  existence  between  Mr.  Moore 
and  me,  at  th6  time  I  made  a  verbal  agreement 
with  you  to  deliver  the  Memoirs  to  be  destroyed. 
Mr.  Moore  might  undoubtedly,  during  Lord 
ByronU  life,  have  obtained  possession  of  the  Me- 
moirs, if  he  had  pleased  to  do  so  ;  he,  however, 
neglected  or  delayed  to  give  effect  to  our  verbal 
Agreement,  which,  as  well  as  the  written  instru- 
ment to  which  it  related,  were  cancelled  by  the 
death  of  Lord  Byron,  and  there  was  no  reason 
whatsoever  wkj  I  was  not  at  that  instant  perfectly 
at  liberty  to  dispose  of  the  MS.  as  I  thought 
proper.  Had  I  considered  only  my  own  interest 
as  a  tradesman,  I  would  have  announced  the 
work  £>r  immediate  pablioation,  and  I  cannot 


doubt  that,  under  all  the  circumstances,  the  pub- 
lic curiosity  about  these  Memoirs  would  have 
given  me  a  very  considerable  profit  beyond  the 
large  sum  I  originally  paid  for  them  ;  but  you 
yourself  are,  I  think,  able  to  do  me  the  justice 
of  bearing  witness  that  I  looked  at  the  case  with 
no  such  feelings,  and  that  my  regard  for  Lord 
Byron*8  memoiy,  and  my  respect  for  his  sur- 
viving family,  made  me  more  anxious  that  the 
Memoirs  should  be  immediately  destroyed,  since 
it  was  surmised  that  the  publication  might  be  in- 
jurious to  the  former  and  painful  to  the  latter. 

As  I  myself  scrupulously  rafraiied  from  look- 
ing into  the  Memoirs,  I  cannot  from  my  own 
knowledge  say  whether  such  an  opinion  of  the 
contents  was  correct  or  not ;  it  was  enough  for 
me  that  the  friends  of  Lord  and  Lady  Byron 
united  in  wishing  for  their  destruction.  Why 
Mr.  Moore  should  have  wished  to  preserve  them, 
I  did  not  nor  will  inquire  ;  bat  having  satisfied 
myself  that  he  had  no  right  whatever  in  them,  I 
was  happy  in  having  an  opportunity  of  making, 
by  a  pecuniary  sacrifice  on  my  part,  some  return 
for  the  honor,  and,  I  must  add,  the  profit,  which 
I  had  derived  from  Lord  Byron's  patronage  and 
friendship.  You  will  also  be  able  to  bear  witness 
that,  although  I  could  not  prcsame  to  impose  an 
obligation  on  the  friends  of  Lord  Byron  or  Mr. 
Moore,  by  refusing  to  receive  tlie  repayntent  of 
the  2,000  guineas  advanced  by  me,  yet  that  I 
had  determined  on  the  destruction  of  the  Me> 
moirs,  without  any  previous  agreement  for  such 
repayment,  and  you  know  the  Memoirs  were 
actually  destroyed  without  any  stipulation  on  my 
part,  but  even  with' a  declaration  that  I  had  de- 
stroyed my  own  private  property,  and  I  there- 
fore had  no  claim  upon  any  party  for  remunera- 
tion. I  remain.  Dear  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 
(Signed)  John  Mitrbat. 

To  Robert  Wihnot  Horton,  Esq. 


The  Last  Moments  of  Rob  Rot.  —  His  death- 
bed was  in  character  with  his  life  ;  when  con- 
fined to  bed,  a  person  with  whom  he  was  at  en- 
mity proposed  to  visit  him.  **  Raise  me  up,*' 
said  Rob  Roy  to  his  attendants,  '*  dress  me  in  my 
best  clothes,  tie  on  my  arms,  place  me  in  my 
chair.  It  shall  never  be  said  that  Rob  Roy  Mac- 
gregor  was  seen  defenceless  and  unarmed  by  an 
enemy.'*  His  wishes  were  executed  ;  and  he  re- 
ceived his  guest  with  haughty  courtesy.  When 
he  had  departed,  the  dying  chief  exclaimed  :  **  It 
is  all  over  now — put  me  to  bed — call  in  the 
piper  ;  let  him  play  *  Ha  til  mi  tulidh*  [we  re- 
turn no  more]  as  long  as  I  breathe.*'  He  was 
obeyed — he  died,  it  is  said,  before  the  dirge  was 
finished.  His  tempestuous  life  was  closed  at  the 
farm  of  Inverlochlarigbeg  (the  scene,  afterwards, 
of  his  son*s  frightful  crimes),  in  the  Braes  of 
Balquhidder.  He  died  in  1785,  and  his  remains 
repose  in  the  parish  churchyard,  beneath  a  stone 
upon  which  some  admirer  of  this  extraordinaiy 
man  has  carved  a  sword.  His  l\inei*al  is  said  to 
have  been  attended  by  all  ranks  of  people,  and  a 
deep  regret  was  expressed  for  one  whose  charno- 
ter  hod  much  to  recommend  it  to  the  regard  of 
Highlanders.  —  Memoirs  of  the  Jacobites, 
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From  the  N.  Y.  Joornal  of  Gommeroe. 

THE  SPIRIT  RAPPINGS. 

Robert  Owks  having  done  us  the  honor  to 
send  08  a  copy  of  his  Manifesto  to  All  Nations, 
touching  the  new  light  which  has  beamed 
upon  bis  understanding  through  the  medium 
of  spiritual  rappings,  we  lose  no  time  in  lay- 
ing it  before  our  readers,  together  with  his 
**  Narrative'' of  the  ways  and  means  by  which 
he  became  converted  to  the  new  delusion.  In 
this  Narrative  he  states  that  he  has  had 
numerous  interviews  with  the  spirits ;  that  all 
his  questions  relating  to  the  past  and  present 
have  been  answered  by  them  promptly  and 
truly  except  one  (the  result  of  his  own  error) , 
and  that  he  has  received  ''  very  rational  re- 
plies as  to  the  future."  One  of  the  questions 
which  he  states  to  have  been  answered 
promptly  and  truly,  is  as  follows :  — 

Q.  Have  I  (Owen)  been  assisted  in  my 
writings  for  the  publio  by  any  particular  spirit  ? 
Jlfit,  **  Yes  ** 

Q.    What  spirit?     Aiit,  *«God," 

This  lost  answer,  Owen  tells  as,  was  made 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  create  "  a  peculiarly 
ttwful  impression  on  those  present.*'  We 
should  think  so.  For  a  veteran  infidel,  who 
through  a  long  life  has  been  diffusing  his  per- 
nicious doctrines  fnr  and  wide,  to  be  told  that 
he  has  been  specially  assisted  in  these  writings 
by  God,  or  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  indeed  awful 
—  horrible  —  blasphemous.  And  this  an- 
swer he  supposes  to  have  been  given  by  the 
spirit  of  Benjamin  Franklin!  Much  more 
likely  by  the  Spirit  of  Darkness.  But  we 
will  let  the  old  gentleman  (Owen)  tell  his 
own  story  in  his  own  way. 

IIANIFBBTO    or    XOBERT  OWEN    TO    ALL    OOVKBH- 
mXTB  AND  PEOPLES. 

Peace,   Charity,  Love,   Union,  and^Pro^eu, 
to  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth. 

A  great  moral  revolution  is  about  to  be  efieoted 
for  the  human  race,  and  by  an  apparent  miracle. 

Strange  and  incredible  as  it  wiU  at  first  appear, 
communication.^,  most  important  and  gratify- 
ing, have  been  made  in  great  numbers  in  Amer- 
ica, and  to  many  in  this  country,  through  mani- 
festations, by  invisible  but  audible  powers,  pur- 
porting to  be  from  departed  spirits,  and  to  me 
especially  from  President  Jefferson,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  His  Royal  Highness  the  late  Duke  of 
Kent,  Grace  Fletcher,  my  first  and  most  en- 
lightened disciple,  and  many  memben  of  my  own 
family,  Welsh  and  Sootoh. 

No  one  who  knows  me  will  attribute  superstition 
to  me,  or  want  of  moral  courage  to  investigate 
truth,  and  to  ibllow  it  wherever  it  may  lead. 

I  have  honestly  and  fearlessly  applied  my  best 
fMulties  to  examine  the  religions,  laws,  govem- 
jnents,  institutions,  and  classifications,  of  all 
nations  and  peoples,  and  I  have  (bund  them  to 
be  based  on  a  fundamental  principle  of  error. 


which  pervades  the  whole,  and  which,  in  conse- 
quence, produces,  in  each  of  these  divisions  of 
society,  evil  instead  of  good. 

I  have  applied  all  my  powers  of  mind  as 
honestly  and  fearlessly  to  investigate  these  new 
manifestations,  said  to  be  made  by  departed 
spirits,  f^om  another  advaaoed  state  of  our 
existence. 

Until  the  commencement  of  this  investigation, 
a  few  weeks  since,  I  believed  that  all  things  are 
eternal,  but  that  there  is  a  constant  change  in 
combinations  and  their  results,  and  that  there 
was  no  personal  or  conscious  existence  after 
death. 

By  investigating  the  history  of  these  mani- 
fiBstations  in  America,  and  subsequently,  as  wUl 
be  narrated,  through  the  proceedings  of  an 
AmerTcan  medium,  by  whose  peculiar  organiza- 
tion manifestations  are  obtained,  I  have  been 
compelled,  contrary  to  my  previous  strong  con- 
victions, to  believe  in  a  future  conscious  state 
of  life,  existing  in  a  refined  material,  oi'  what  is 
called  a  spiritual  state.  And  that,  from  th% 
natural  progress  of  creation,  these  departed 
spirits  have  attained  the  power  to  communicate 
their  feelings  and  knowl^ge  to  us  living  upon 
the  earth,  by  various  means. 

From  the  communications  which  have  been 
made  to  me,  through  the  aid  of  this  American  me- 
dium,* from  JeSierson,  Franklin,  Grace  Fletcher, 
and  the  father  of  our  present  sovereign,  I  am 
informed  that  these  new  manifestations,  or  reve- 
lations, from  the  spiritual,  or,  more  truly,  the 
refined  material  world,  are  made  for  the  purpose 
of  changing  the  present  false,  disunited,  and 
miserable  state  of  human  existence,  for  a  true, 
united,  and  happy  state,  to  arise  fVom  a  new 
universal  education,  or  formation  of  character, 
from  birth,  to  be  based  on  truth,  and  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  established  lavrs  of  human 
nature. 

A  change  which,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
existing  authorities  in  Europe  and  •  America, 
disregarding  all  old  prejudices,  may  be  now 
easily  effected,  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  all  upon 
earth. 

To  delay  the  public  announcement  of  these  all- 
important  truths,  now  that  they  are  Imown  to 
me,  would  be  to  delay  unnecessarily  the  change 
fh>m  ignorance  to  knowledge,  from  poverty  to 
wealth,  from  disunion  to  union,  from  fiilsehood 
to  truth,  from  deception  to  honesty,  from  evil  to 
good,  and  from  general  misery  to  universal  hap- 
piness. 

The  means  to  e^ct  this  change  in  all  countries 
are  known. 

The  means  by  which  the  evils  enumerated  are 
created  have  become  obvious. 

The  means  by  which  the  good  may  be  secured 


*  The  mediam  referred  to  is  Mrs.  Hajden,  redd- 
ing at  No.  22  Queen  Anne  street,  Cavendiak  Square. 
All  who  have  had  opportunitiei  of  beooming  well 
acquainted  with  Mrs.  Hayden  will  testify  to  her 
simplicity  of  mind,  to  the  kindness  and  benovo- 
lenoe  of  her  disposition,  and  to  the  truthfulness 
of  her  professional  statements,  as  well  as  to 
her  extreme  sensitiveness  when  her  veracity  is 
doubted. 
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can  be  now  peoeeAinj  and  mih  wise  foresight 
introdaced  and  gradually  extended  oyer  the 
world. 

The  obstacles  to  be  removed,  to  prepare  the 
way  for  these  changes,  are  the  errors  of  all  re- 
ligions, and  the  uncharitable  feelings  which  each 
necessarily  creates  against  the  members  of  all 
other  religions. 

And  the  error  of  all  existing  goTernments, 
respecting  the  fundamental  principle  which  can 
alone  cultiTate  and  stimulate  the  natural  fac- 
ulties of  man,  to  unity,  charity,  truth,  love  or 
real  goodness,  among  the  human  race,  from  the 
birth  to  the  death  of  each. 

These  obstacles  are  to  be  now  removed,  not 
by  violence,  or  abusive  language,  or  in  an  un- 
kmd  spirit ;  but  with  patience,  forbearance,  per- 
severance, and  love  for  mankind,  regardless  of 
color,  clime,  country,  class,  sect,  or  party,  or 
difference  of  race  or  condition. 

All  are  to  be  made  happy,  or  none  can  be 
made  ta  be  substantially  and  permanently  so. 

The  means  by  which  to  effect  this,  the  greatest 
of  all  changes  in  human  existence,  are,  like  all 
the  operations  of  nature  to  attain  general  im- 
portant results,  simple  in  principle  and  easy  in 
practice. 

All  that  is  requisite  is,  to  supersede,  without 
Tiolence,  the  false  fundamental  principle  on 
which  alone  human  affairs  have  been  until  now 
constructed  and  governed,  and  the  characters  of 
all  have  been  cultivated  and  formed  from  birth. 
And  in  practice,  to  abandon  the  evil  course  of 
creating  inferior  and  injurious  conditions,  now 
universal  throughout  all  countries,  neces- 
sarily making  those  within  them  inferior  and 
injurious  to  themselves  and  others.  And,  instead 
of  these  evil  proceedings,    to    commence   the 

Sractice  of  creating  good  and  superior  oon- 
itions  only,  in  which  from  birth  to  place  all  of 
the  human  race.  And  then,  from  necessity,  all 
will  become  good  and  superior,  and  gradually,  by 
this  new  education,  very  good  and  very  superior. 

Were  it  not  for  these  new  and  most  extraordi- 
nary manifestations,  there  would  arise  a  conflict 
between  the  evil  spirits  of  democracy  and  aris- 
tocracy, which  would  deluge  the  world  with 
^  blood,  and  would  create  universal  violence  and 
slaughter  among  all  nations.  But  these  mani- 
festations appear  to  be  made  at  this  period,  to 
prepare  the  world  for  universal  peace,  and 
to  infuse  into  all  the  spirit  of  charity,  forbearance 
and  love. 

These  new  and  extraordinary  manifestations 
have  not  change  my  confidence  in  the  truth  of 
the  principles  which  I  have  so  long  advocated, 
nor  my  assurance  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  their  universal  application  to  practice.  On 
the  contrary,  the  certainty  of  the  immense  per- 
manent advantages  to  be  insured  by  the  adoption 
of  this  system  by  the  human  race,  has  been  oon- 
flrmed  to  me  by  the  spirits  of  Jefferson,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  Oraoe  Fletcher. 

Those  who  are  wise,  and  who  are  not  opposed 
to  the  universal  happiness  of  mankind,  will 
mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  these  things. 

Robert  Owsn. 

London,  March  ZOik,  1858. 


TBS  XABSATIYE. 

Many  would-be-philosophers,  and  some  who 
forget  their  own  difficulties  in  their  first  attempts 
to  introduce  a  knowledge  of  electricity,  magnet- 
ism, mesmerism,  and  clairvoyance,  as  well  as 
those  of  others  in  introducing  any  new  great 
improvements  —  who  do  not  know  what  has  been 
attained  and  proved  in  other  countries,  and  who 
have  not  calmly  and  perseveringly  investigated 
the  facts  long  since  ascertained  as  undeniable — 
will  hastily  decide  that  these  new  manifestations, 
although  apparently  mere  extensions  of  animal 
magnetism,  are  cunningly  devised  deceptions. 

Against  any  such  crude  and  premature  con- 
clusions I  strongly  protest,  knowing  how  long 
these  same  objectors  have  opposed  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  system  which  I  have  for  half  a  century 
advocated  —  a  system  based  solely  ou  self-evident 
facts,  and  built  up  on  self-evident  deductions 
from  those  facts  —  a  system  having  in  view 
solely  the  permanent  good  of  all  f^om  birth  to 
death  —  a  system,  and  the  only  system,  calcu- 
lated to  compel  all  from  their  birth  to  become 
gradually  as  good,  vriu  and  happy%  as  their 
organisation,  given  to  them  by  the  Great  Cre- 
ating Power  of  the  universe,  or  God,  will  admit. 

I  protest  against  the  conclusions  of  these 
would-be-thought  wise  philosophers,  because  I 
have  patiently,  with  first  impressions  strongly 
against  the  truthfulness  of  these  manifestations, 
investigated  their  history  and  the  proceedings 
connected  with  them  in  the  United  States  —  have 
read  the  most  authenticated  works  for  and 
against  them,  with  much  desire  to  disbelieve 
those  in  their  ikvor — and,  although  against 
stronsT  evidence,  I  long  continued  to  doubt,  and 
thought  the  whole  a  delusion  (but  in  many 
oases  I  was  obliged  to  admit  it  must  be  an  honest 
delusion),  I  have  been  compelled  to  come  to  a 
very  different  conclusion. 

While  in  doubt  upon  this  subject  I  heard  of 
the  media  in  this  country,  and  was  casually  in- 
troduced to  Mrs.  Hayden,  an  American  medium, 
without  having  any  intention  to  ask  a  question 
respecting  the  spirits  ;  my  object  being  to  pur- 
chase a  book  which  Mrs.  Hayden  had  fbr  sale, 
written  by  a  valued  and  most  truthful  friend  of 
mine  in  America — Adin  Ballou,  who  has  written 
a  plain,  practical,  common-sense  history  of  this 
new  revelation  to  the  human  race. 

While  conversing  with  Mrs.  Hayden,  and 
while  we  were  both  standing  before  the  fire,  and 
talking  of  our  mutual  friends,  suddenly  raps 
were  heard  on  a  table  at  some  distance  from  us, 
no  one  being  near  to  it.  I  was  surprised,  and 
as  the  raps  continued  and  appeared  to  indicate 
a  strong  desire  to  attract  attention,  I  asked 
what  was  the  meaning  of  the  sounds.  Mrs. 
Hayden  said  they  were  spirits  anxious  to  com- 
municate with  some  one,  and  she  would  inquire 
who  they  were.  They  replied  to  her,  by  the 
alphabet,  that  they  were  friends  of  mine  who 
were  deairous  to  communicate  with  me.  Mrs. 
Hayden  then  gave  me  the  alphabet  and  pencil, 
and  I  found,  according  to  Iheir  ovm  statements, 
that  the  spirits  were  those  of  my  Mother  and 
Father.    I  tested  their  truth  by  various  ques* 
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tions,  and  their  answers,  all  correct,  surprised 
me  ezceedingly.  I  have  since  had  twelve  seances, 
some  of  long  continuance,  and  during  which  I  have 
asked  a  considerable  number  of  questions  ;  to  all 
of  which,  with  one  exception,  I  have  had  prompt 
and  true  answer  so  far  as  the  past,  and  present, 
and  very  rational  replies  as  to  the  future  ;  but 
these  last  have  to  be  tested  by  time.  The  ex- 
ception was  my  own  afterwards  discovered  error. 

In  mixed  societies,  with  conflicting  minds,  I 
have  seen  very  confused  answers  given  ;  but  I 
believe,  in  all  these  cases,  the  errors  have  arisen 
from  the  state  of  mind  of  the  inquirer. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  answers  which  I 
have  had  from  the  invisible  agents,  said  by 
themselves  to  be  the  spirits  of  departed  friends, 
and  from  others  whom  I  never  saw,  but  whom  I 
wished  to  consult. 

At  one  Sitting, 

Q,  Are  thwe  many  spirits  present?  jI.  '*No.** 

Q.  How  many?     A.  "Two." 

Q.  Wlio  are  they,  and  will  you  name  them  by 
the  alphabet  ?  A.  "  Wife,"  and  "  Mary  Owen" 
(my  youngest  daughter). 

Q.  What  object  have  the  spirits  at  this  period, 
in  thus  manifesting  themselves  to  us  ?  A,  **  To 
reform  the  world." 

Q,  Can  I  materially  promote  this  object  ?  A, 
**  You  can  assist  in  promoting  it." 

Q.  Shall  I  be  aided  by  the  spirits  to  enable 
me  to  succeed  ?     A.  **  Yes." 

Q.  Shall  I  devote  the  remainder  of  my  life  to 
this  mission  ?     A.  "  Yes." 

Q.  Shall  I  hold  a  public  meeting  to  announce 
to  the  world  these  proceedings,  or  shall  they  be 
made  known  through  the  British  Parliament  ? 
A.  *'  Through  the  British  Parliament.. ' 

Q.  Shall  I  also  apply  for  an  investigation  of 
this  subject  to  the  Congress  of  the  Unit^  States  ? 
A.  «*  Yes," 

Q,  Through  the  present  American  ambassador  ? 
A.  "  Yes." 

Q.  When  shall  I  next  hear  from  my  family  in 
America?  A.  **  Next  week."  This  answer  has 
proved  to  be  correct. 

At  another  sitting,  soon  after  its  commence- 
ment,  Mr.  Smith,  Editor  of  the  *'  Family  Her- 
ald," and  a  gentleman  unknown  to  me,  came  in, 
and  I  was  alwut  to  desist  in  my  inquiries  and  to 
leave  them  ;  but  Mr.  Smith,  whom  I  had  long 
known,  was  very  urgent  that  I  should  proceed 
in  asking  the  questions  I  intended,  and  I  there- 
fore proceeded. 

Previous  to  their  entrance,  on  its  being  an- 
nounced that  a  spirit  was  present,  I  had  asked  — 

Q,  What  spirit  is  present?  A.  By  the  Al- 
phabet, **  Benjamin  Franklin." 

Q.  How  shall  I  know  you  fh>m  other  spirits, 
or  that  you  are  truly  the  spirit  of  Benjamin 
Franklin?  A,  "I  will  givethree  distinct  raps." 
And  three  very  distinct  raps  were  given. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  conditions  can  be  created, 
through  man's  agency,  by  which  all  may  be 
made  to  become  good,  wise,  and  happy  ?  A. 
"  Yes." 

Q,  Are  the  conditions  which  I  have  had  so 
long  in  my  mind  for  this  purpoMi  thofe  vhioh 


are  the  best  calculated  to  make  all  good,  wise 
and  happy?     A.  "Yes." 

Q.  What  spirit,  or  spirits,  can  and  will  assist 
and  advise  me  in  accomplishing  this  change ' 
A,  "All  will" 

At  this  period  of  the  sitting,  as  I  found  Mr. 
Smith  could  hear  the  raps  more  easily  than  I 
could,  I  gave  him  the  pencil,  and  requested  he 
would  take  down  the  answers.    And  the  follow 
ing  are  copied  from  his  notes. 

Q.  Have  I,  as  has  been  said,  some  particular 
guardian  angels  ?    A,  "Yes." 

Q.  Will  you  name  them  by  the  Alphabet  ?    A 
"Mary  Owen,"   "Anne  Caroline  Owen"  (my 
daughters    deceased)  ;    "  Robert  Owen "    (my 
father's  name)  ;  "  Anne  Williams"  (my  mother's 
maiden  name). 

Q,  Have  I  been  assisted  in  my  writings  for 
the  public  by  any  particular  spirit  ?    A.  "  Yes  " 

Q,  What  spirit?    A.  "God." 

[This  reply  was  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
create  a  peculiarly  awful  impression  on  those 
present.] 

Q.  Shall  I  continue  to  be  assisted  by  the  samo 
spirit?     A.  "Yes." 

Space  will  not  admit  of  more  in  this  number  ; 
but  I  have  had  twelve  or  thirteen  other  sittings, 
and  some  of  them  of  deep  interest ;  especially 
with  the  declared  spirit  of  His  Boyal  Highness 
the  late  Duke  of  Kent  and  Stratheam.  But  he 
has  requested  me  not  to  publish  his  communica- 
tions until  a  time  which  he  will  state  to  me. 

RoBEBT  Owen. 

London,  &th  April,  1858. 


Browne*8  Atcent  of  Mont  Blanc* 
This  large  paper-bound  folio  is  the  work  of 
Mr.  J.  D.  H.  Browne,  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
achieved  last  summer  the  most  recent  ascent  of 
Mont  Blanc.  It  is  a  curiosity,  and  an  interesting 
one.  The  designs  are  not  mere  reminiscences,  but 
are  completed  from  sketches  made  on  the  spot ;  the 
author  having  enjoyed  exemption  to  an  unusual 
degree  from  the  knocking-up  effects  of  the  ad- 
venture. Here  we  follow  the  two  Englishmen 
and  their  nine  guides  in  their  ladder-osc^nt  of 
the  glaciers  before  the  Grands  Mulcts  ;  their 
encampment  on  the  Grands  Mulcts  ;  their  search- 
ing for  the  passage  of  the  Crevasse  du  D6me, 
by  lantern-light  amid  fathomless  precipices, 
ghost-white  glaciers,  and  black  night ;  their 
perilous  crossing  of  the  crevasse  ;  'their  break- 
fiist  on  the  Grand  Plateau,  within  view  of  the 
summit ;  the  first  use  of  the  axe  in  hewing  away 
the  higher  ice  ;  the  view  of  the  Italian  side  of  the 
mountain  ;  the  scaling  of  la  Cote  ;  the  final  rest 
upon  the  loftiest  peak  of  Mont  Blanc ;  and  the 
stumbling,  slipping,  precipitating  descent  Spite 
of  some  wtistic  deficiencies,  the  designs  are  cbar- 
aoteristic  and  Ufb-like  ;  uid  the  rerbal  narrative 
is  graphic  enough  to  atone  Ibr  occasional  flighti* 
ness.  —  Spectator, 

*  Ten  Scenes  of  the  last  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc, 
including  Five  Views  from  the  Summit.  Published 
by  M'Lean. 
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From  the  Gentleman*!  Magadne. 
THB  DEAD,  AS  DESCRIBED  BY  HOMER : 

COLLECTED  FROM  DR.  JORTIN'S  SIXTH  DISSERTA- 
TION. WITH  SOME  REMARKS  ON  THB  SEVERAL 
PASSAGES. 

The  sabject  of  the  condition  of  the  haman 
soul  af^r  death  forms  with  us  a  part  of  the 
domain  of  religion ;  and  it  is  very  rarely 
that  theology  permits  the  intrusion  of  poetry 
within  the  limits  which  she  calls  her  own. 
Among  the  Greeks,  the  poets  were  the  oldest 
and  most  accepted  theologians.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Herodotus,  that  the  objects  of 
G^eek  worship  owed  their  forms  and  their 
very  names  to  Homer  and  Hesiod.  **  These 
were  they  (he  says)  who  made  the  Greeks  a 
theogony,  and  gave  names  to  the  {;ods,  dis- 
tinguished their  honors  and  occupations,  and 
determined  their  forms.*'*  The  state  of  the 
disembodied  spirit  in  that  future  world  to 
which  mankind  instinctively  looks  forward, 
though  with  shrinking  and  half-averted  gaze, 
was  a  subject  which  could  not  but  exercise  a 
mysterious  influence  upon  the  imagination  of 
men  who  were  looked  upon  not  only  at  poets 
but  as  seers,  and  upon  whose  rhapoiodies  their 
countrymen  depended  for  all  their  notions 
upon  the  most  mysterious  and  important 
matters.  The  subject  was  an  attractive  one«  not 
only  as  presenting  a  wide  and  suggestive  field 
to  the  imagination,  but  also  as  involving 
questions  in  the  solution  of  which  every 
human  being  was  personally  and  vitally  inter- 
ested. In  what  way  did  the  Greek  poets 
satisfy  the  cravings,  of  their  countrymen  for 
information  concerning  the  spiritual  world  ? 
We  have  thought  it  would  not  be  uninterest- 
ing, taking  Dr.  Jortin*B  Dissertation  for  our 
text,  to  collect  some  passages  from  ancient 
writers  upon  this  topic. 

I. 

The  Soul  of  Man,  separated  fh>ra  the  body,  is 
material,  or  olotbed  with  a  material  oovering  or 
vehicle,  but  of  so  thin  a  contexture  that  it  can- 
not be  &lt  or  handled  ;  it  resembles  a  shadow  or 
fk  dream.  —  (Dissert.,  p.  216.) 

This  was  the  ancient  Pythagorean  and  Pla- 
tonic philosophy :  tnv  ifitti^xf  4^;^*^  '^^*  M^f 

'^our  soul,  though  it  leave  this  body,  yet  shall 
never  be  disunited  from  all  body.  (See  Cud- 
worth*s  Intell.  System,  ii.  784.)  This  future 
body  was  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  airy  or  va- 
porous body,  o^MfA*  mvyuiU,  M^Mtr,  miii^, 
a  htdform,  celestial,  ethereal  body.  The  nah- 
bins  also  ascribe  to  the  soul,  afler  its  separa- 
tion firom  the  present  body,  another  subtile 
one,  which  they  call  the  scabbard  of  the  soul. 
This  is  all  agreeable  to  the  Christian  doctrine. 
St.  Paul  says,  there  is  the  wv/uia  4cx<»^i'*  ^ 

*  Herodotus,  iL  63. 


natural  or  animal  body,  and  the  0*'ff**  mt-jfufxr^ 
fto»,  a  sniritual  body;  (1  Cor.  zv.)  and  th# 
same  tning  is  implied  in  other  passages  of 
Scripture.  (See  Dan.  zii.  23.  WisdomTui.T.) 

II. 

It  retains  the  lineaments  of  the  man,  and  ap- 
pears in  the  same  dress  that  the  man  wore  in  his 
lifetime.  —  (Dissert,  p.  217.) 

In  proof  of  this  Dr.  Jurtin  cites  a  passage 
firom  tne  eleventh  Odyssey,  but  there  is  one 
in  the  twenty-third  lUos  singularly  apposite. 

*Hx6i  Ik  Wi  4c;t*  nacr^-.KXjirc  /MXft?e 
ITurr*  fltvTip,  «.  T.  A. — (Line  66.) 

When,  lo  !  the  shade,  before  his  oloetng  tytm^ 
Of  sad  Patroclus  rose,  or  seemed  to  rise  ; 
In  the  same  robe  he  living  wore  he  came. 
In  stature,  voice,  and  pleasing  look  the  same. 

(Pope.) 

Jeremias  is  described  when  he  appeared  to 
Judas  as  **  a  man  with  gray  hairs  auid  excel- 
lent majesty,"  (2  Maccab.  xv.  13.)  The 
belief  has  been  universal ;  so  the  gboat  in 
'*  Hamlet." 

Mabcellus. 
Look  where  it  oomes  again. 

Bebna&do. 
In  the  tame  figure,  like  the  King  that  *#  dead. 

Horatio. 

Such  was  the  very  armor  he  had  on 
When  he  the  ambitious  Norway  combated  ; 
So  frowned  he  once,    ... 

And  of  his  beard, 

It  was  as  I  have  sun  it  in  his  lifetime, 
A  sable,  silvered. 

It  is  obvious  to  observe  that  a  spirit*s  assom- 
ing  the  likeness  of  its  former  bodily  sb^pe 
seems  a  necessary  consequence  of  its  appear- 
ing at  all. 

in. 

It  retains  the  passions,  affections,  sentimeots, 
and  dispositions  that  it  had  in  the  body.  —  {lA^ 
sert,  p.  218.) 

There  is  a  fine  passage  in  the  eleventh 
Odyssey  illustrative  of  the  above,  where  the 
shade  of  Achilles  exults  on  bearing  of  hit 
son*8  military  glory, 

♦ektf,  f**fi^  M<f9€,  »«v*  ^9fc/U«r  kufAmfm, 

(L.  6a7.) 


The  shade  with  transport  glowed. 
Rose  in  his  majesty  and  nobler  trod.  —  (Pope.) 

That  the  same  affections  and  sentimento  are 
continued  in  another  state,  was  taught  bj 
ourSavkHV  in  the  story  of  Divee  and  " 
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for,  although  it  should  only  be  regarded  as  a 
parable,  it  still  necessarily  shadowed  forth  the 

true  state  of  things. 

• 

IV. 

Although  it  cannot  be  handled,  it  may  be  seen 
and  heard,  and  it  can  converse  with  other  shades 
and  with  men.  —  (DisserL,  p.  218.) 

The  spirit,  however,  conld  only  reappear 
jnring  the  interval  between  death  ana  the 
rites  of  sepulture,  in  the  hundred  years  in 
which  the  unbuned  wandered  on  the  banks 
of  the  Styx.    Thus  Patrodus, 

(II.  xxiiL  71.) 

Which  Pope  transdatet,  somewhat  para- 
phrastically, 

Let  my  pale  corse  the  rites  of  bnrial  know  ; 
And  give  me  entrance  to  the  realms  below  ; 
Till  then  the  spirit  finds  no  resting  place  ; 
But  here  and  there  th*  un buried  spectres  chase 
The  vagrant  dead  around  the  dark  abode. 
Fated  to  cross  th*  irremeable  flood, 
Now  give  thy  hand  ;  for  to  the  farther  shore 
When  once  we  pass  the  soul  returns  no  more. 
When  once  the  last  funereal  flames  ascend. 
No  more  shall  meet  Achilles  and  his  friend. 

V. 

It  may  be  raised  with  proper  sacrifices  and 
evocations,  by  permission  of  the  deities  who  pre- 
side over  the  dead.  But  it  is  a  dangerous  thing 
to  have  recourse  to  these  methods  ;  for,  if  those 
surly  gods  should  be  offended,  they  may  send  a 
Oorgou,  a  formidable  monster,  to  terrify  and 
perhaps  destroy  the  bold  adventurer.  —  (Dis- 
sert., p.  218.) 

The  subject  of  necromancy  is  curious.     It 

was  practised  before  the  time  of  Moses ;  for 

one  of  his  laws  is  directed  against  it.     There 

shall  not  be  found  among  you  —  a  charmer,  or 

a  consulter  ivilh  familiar  spirits ,  or  a  wizard j 

or  a  necromancer.    .(Deut.  xviii.  10.)  Diodo- 

rus  Siculus  mentions  an  oracle  near  Lake 

Avemus,  where  the  dead  were  raised,  as 

havine  been  in  existence  before  the  a^  of 

Hercules.     (Liv.  iv.  o.  22.)    Plutarch,  in  his 

life  of  O'mon,  relates  that  Paosanias,  in  his 

distress,  applied  to  the  Psyohagogt  or  Dead- 

erokers,  at  lleraclea,  to  call  up  the  spirit  of 

Cleonice  (whose  injured  apparition  naunted 

bim    incessantly),  in  order   that  he  might 

entreat   her  forgiveness.    She  appeared  ao- 

cordingly,  and  informed  him  that,  on  hb 

return  to  Sparta,  be  would  be  delifCfed  from 

•U   bis    sorrows;  meaoinp  by  death.    This 

"was  five  hundred  years  berare  Christ ;  and  the 

etory    resembles   that  of  the  apparition  of 

Bamaei  —  To-morrow  shaft  thou  and  thy  sons 

is  with  mi,    (1  Sftm.  zxzfiii.)    Tbs  appear- 


ance of  Samuel  was  regarded  as  a  real  trans- 
action by  the  author  of  £cclesiasticus,  for  he 
says,  "By  his  faithfulness  he  was  found  a 
true  prophet,  and  by  his  word  he  was  known 
to  be  faithful  in  vision  ;  for  afler  his  death  he 
showed  the  kin^  his  end,  and  lift  up  his  voice 
from  the  earth  m  prophecy."  (Eccles.  xlvi.) 
The  Rabbins  say  that  the  woman  was  the 
mother  of  Abner;  she  is  said  to  have  had 
the  spirit  of  Ob,  which,  Dean  Milman  has 
remarked,  is  singularly  similar  in  sound  to 
the  name  of  the  Obeah  women  in  the  West 
Indies.  Herodotus  also  mentions  Thesprotia, 
in  Epirus,  as  the  place  where  Periander  evoked 
the  spirit  of  his  wife  Melissa,  whom  he  had 
murdered  (Lib.  v.  c.  92.) 

It  was  a  very  general  opinion  that  demons 
had  power  over  the  souls  of  the  dead,  until 
Christ  descended  into  Hades,  and  delivered 
them  from  the  thrall  of  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness. The  dead  were  sometimes  raised  by 
those  who  did  not  possess  a  familiar  spirit. 
These  oonsulters  repaired  to  the  grave  at 
night,  and  there  lying  down  repeated  certain 
words  in  a  low,  mutterine  tone,  and  the  spirit 
thus  summoned  appeared :  **  And  thou  shalt 
bo  brought  down,  and  shalt  speak  out  of  the 
ground,  and  thy  speech  shall  be  low  out  of  the 
dust,  and  thy  voice  shall  be  as  one  that  hath  a 
familiar  spirit,  out  of  the  ground,  and  thy 
speech  shall  whisper  out  of  the  dust.  * 
(Isaiah  xxix.  4.  See  also  Id.  viii.  19.)  Eurip- 
ides refers  also  to  necromancy. 

Admetus. 

Hercules. 

^  (Alcestis,  1127.) 

An.  —  See  !  is  not  this  some  spectre  fh)m  the 

dead? 
Her. — No  dead-invoker  fbr  thy  guest  hast 

thou. 

Seneca  describes  the  spirits  of  the  dead  as 
being  evoked  by  the  I^sychagogos  in  a  cave, 
rendered  eloomy  and  as  dark  as  night  by  the 
cypress,  murel,  and  other  like  trees.  (CEd. 
Act  iii.  530.)  The  passage  will  recall  to  the 
recollection  the  incantation  scene  in  **  Mac- 
beth," where  the  apparition  of  the  armed 
head,  &o,  is  evoked  in  a  dark  cave,  with 
characteristic  ceremonies.  (Act  iv.  so.  1.) 
Claudian  refers  to  the  same  superstition, 
(See  Rufin.  i.  155.)  And  Lucan  (Phars.  vi. 
670) ,  where  Erictho  recalls  a  spirit  to  animate 
the  body  it  had  left,  by  homd  ceremonies, 
much  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  that 
writer.    So  Tibullus, 

H890  oantn  finditque  solum,  roanesque  sepulchris 
Elicit,  et  tepido  devooat  ossa  tore. 

(Lib.,  i.,  £L  iL  45.) 
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A  good  account  of  necromancy  may  be  foand 
in  the  learned  and  curious  work  of  L.  Cb. 
Frid.  Garmannua,  <*  De  Miraculis  Mortu- 
orum  ;"  Bee  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Second 
Book,  which  treats  De  &peclris  Cadaverum. 
lie  aliso  speaks  of  another  kind  of  invocaUon, 
that  of  calling  back  to  their  own  country  the 
souls  of  those  who  died  abroad.  He  says  that 
the  dead  were  also  sometimes  invoked,  that 
the  surviving  relatives  might  be  assured  of 
their  still  living  in  the  other  world.  Julian 
the  Apostate  secretly  practised  this  art,  in  a 
retired  part  of  his  palace,  cutting  up  for  the 
purpose  the  bodies  of  virgins  and  boys  —  if  we 
way  credit*  two  Christian  bishops  (Gregory 
Nazianzen  and  Chrysostom),  who,  we  are  tola, 
could  relate  such  tales  "  without  a  smile,  and 
without  a  blush."  Bodinus  mentions  similar 
ceremonies.  (See  De  Magorum  Dasmono- 
mania.  Lib.  ii.,  c.  ii.  iii.)  Evocation  was 
practised  by  the  northern  nations,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Gray^s  translation  of  the  Ode  from  the 
^lorse  tongue,  preserved  in  the  Latin  version 
by  BarthoUnuSf  entitled  "  The  descent  of 
Odin,"  that  is,  to  the  drear  abode  of  Helas, 
the  goddess  of  death.  The  answers  of  the 
prophetic  maid  are  with  difficulty  extorted 
irom  her. 

Fatidica. 

Quisnam  Hominum 
Mihi  ignotonim 
Mi  hi  facere  prsBSumit 
Tristem  animum  ? 

•  •  •  • 

Invita  hsec  dixi, 
Jamque  silebo. 

And  in  the  poem  from  the  Hervara  Saga,  pub- 
lished by  Olaus  Verelius,  Hervar  calls  up  by 
enchantments  the  apparition  of  her  father 
Angantyr  —  • 

Hervor  !  daughter  ! 

Full  of  spells  to  raise  the  dead, 

Why  dost  thou  call  me  thus  ? 

(MS.  translation.) 

He  then  predicts  her  future  fate.  The  appa- 
rition of  Samuel  complains  also.  Why  hast 
thou  disquieted  me  to  bring  me  up?  The 
Druids  claimed  the  same  power ;  and  Picart, 
on  the  religion  of  the  Banians,  states  that  the 
Tunquinese  believe  their  witches  maintain  a 
correspondence  with  the  evil  spirit,  and  have 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  soul  in 
the  other  world;  and  that  they  evoke  the 
spirit  with  the  sound  of  drums,  which  appears, 
and  gives  the  answers  demanded.  (Kelig. 
Ceremon.,vol.  ii.  108.) 

With  respect  to  the  dai^r  attending  the 
raising  of  the  dead,  as  noticed  bv  Dr.  Jortin, 
lest  a  formidable  monster  should  be  sent  to 
terrify  or  destroy  the  adventurer,  the  super- 
stition seems  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare,  in 
"  Hamlet.*' 


HoaAT. 

What  if  it  tempt  you  tow*rd  the  flood,  my  Lord, 
Or  to  the  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliflf 
That  beetles  o'er  his  base  into  the  sea  ? 
And-  there  a$tume  tome  other  horrible  form 
Which  might  deprive  your  sovereignty  of  reoion. 
And  draw  you  into  madness,     (Act  1,  sc.  4.) 

Constantino,  by  one  of  his  laws,  made  penal 
such  magic  arts  as  were  calculated  to  injure 
others,  but  permitted  those  which  might  be 
beneficial.  In  James  the  First's  time  persons 
practising  magic  were  hanged. 

VI. 

The  ghost  likes  to  approach  the  sacrifices,  and 
drink  of  the  blood  of  Uie  victims.  —  (Dissert,  p. 
220.) 

Porphyry,  who  wrote  in  the  early  part  of 
the  third  century,  speaking  of  dssmons,  says, 

ot/Toi  01  ;^«/(ov^K  kotQn  ti,  xr/r^it  ti  Jt'  arv   awTwi  «rt 

oT/uoTc  K4I  iifaBvfjiiufAig^u  These  are  they  who 
take  pleasure  in  incente^  fumes ^  and  nidours  of 
sacrifices^  wherewith  their  corvoreal  and  spiritual 
part  is  fattened,  Celsus  ana  St.  Basil  mention 
the  same  thing.  (See  Cudworth,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
810,  811.)    MUton  has  an  allusion  to  this, . 


the  night-bag,  when  called 

In  secret,  riding  through  the  air  she  comes. 
Lured  by  the  smell  of  infants'  blood,  to  dance 
With  Lapland  witches.  (P*  L.) 

Gofmannus  observes  that  the  Egyptian  hieio- 
glyphio  for  the  soul  was  a  hawk,  because  it 
never  drinks  water,  but  only  blood,  with 
which  the  Egyptians  believed  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  were  nourished.  (Lib.  ii.,  Tit.  z.  c. 
60,  61.)  It  appears  from  Homer  also  that 
before  the  spirit  tasted  the  sacrificial  blood, 
it  had  no  recollection  of  its  former  life  ;  and 
sometimes  did  not  speak,  or  possess  the  pro- 
phetic power.     THresias  says  to  UlysseSy 

(Od.  xi.  94.) 

Remove  from  thefoss^  and  sheathe  your  sharp 
swordy  that  I  may  qyaff  the  bloody  and  utter 
true  words.  The  sense  of  which  pass^,  it 
may  be  observed,  is  entirely  lost  in  Pope's 
translation.  As  soon  as  Ulysses  obeyed,  the 
ghost, 

— —  iriiv  tfl/uA  Kivotim, 

(lb.) 

Eager  he  quaffed  the  gore,  and  then  expressed 
Dark  things  to  oome,  the  counsels  of  his  breast. 

(Pope.) 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  shade  of  his 
mother  stood  in  silence  before  him,  without 
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even  looking  at  or  speaking  to  him  ;  but  as 
soon  as  she  had  drank  the  blood  she  imme- 
diately recognized  him,  informed  him  of  what 
Lad  occurred  at  her  death,  and  of  many  things 
relating  to  his  family.  This,  however,  would 
seem  to  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  dead  in 
Homer  ;*  for  when  the  apparition  of  Darius 
was  called  up  by  Atossa,  there  was  no  sac- 
rifice, and  the  libations  consisted  only  of  honey* 
jnilk,  flowers,  &c.,  yet  the  spirit,  immediately 
on  its  appearance,  recognized  his  wife  and  the 
attendant  Persians,  and  addressed  them.  (See 
the  Persad  of  iEschylus,  1.  677.) 

ni. 

It.  is  afraid  of  a  drawn  sword,  and  will  not 
approach  the  man  who  threatens  it  —  (Dissert, 
p.  220.) 

This  fear  is  very  consistent  with  the  notion 
entertained  by  the  anciente,  that  the  departed 
spirit  retained  a  material  body.  Hence  the 
gnoete  of  the  Greek  chiefs  and  Macedonian 
phalanx  fled  at  the  sight  of  ^neas  and  his 
glittering  weapons.  (JEn,  vi.  490.)  When 
Marcellus,  in  *'  Hamlet,"  inquires  whether 
he  shall  strike  the  ghost  with  his  partisan, 
Shakspeare  makes  him  add  immediately, 

We  do  it  wrong,  being  so  majestioal, 
To  offer  it  the  show  of  violence  ; 
For  it  is,  as  the  air,,  invulnerable, 
Aud  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery. 

(Act  1,  Bc.  L) 

vin. 

It  glides  along  like  a  shadow,  and  moves  or 
flies  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  when  the  man 
dies,  and  it  departs  fh)m  the  body,  it  toon  geU 
to  the  region  of  the  dead.  —  (Dissert.,  p.  220.) 

This  too  is  in  accordance  with  the  Scripture 
doctrine :  '*  This  day  shalt  thon  be  with  me 
in  paradise.*'     (Luke  zxiii.  43.) 

IX. 

When  a  man  dies,  the  soul  quits  the  beloved 
body  with  much  reluctance.  —  (Dissert.,  p.  220.) 

Which  is  alluded  to  by  Dryden  in  a  fine 
passage  on  the  death  of  Charles  II. 

God's  image,  God*s  anointed,  lay 
Without  a  motion,  pulse,  or  breath, 

A  senseless  lump  of  sacred  clay, 
An  image  now  of  death. 

An  iron  slumber  sat  on  his  majestic  ^yes. 
.  •  •  .  • 

Once  more  the  fleeting  soul  came  back 
T*  inspire  the  mortal  frame  ; 

And  in  the  body  took  a  doubtful  stand, 
Doubtftil  and  hovering,  like  expiring  flame 
That  mounts  and  falls  by  turns  and  trembles 
o'er  the  brand. 

(Threnod.  August) 

X. 

It  eannot  enter  JKdes  till  the  bodv  be  buried, 
or  flineral  rites  have  been  performed  in  honor  to 


it,  but  roves  about  at  the  gates,  in  a  restless 
condition. —  (Dissert,  p.  221.) 

Long  before  tho  time  of  Homer  the  being 
deprived  of  sepulture  was  regarded  as  the 
greatest  misfortune.  The  author  of  Ecdesi- 
astes  says  that  an  untimely  birth  (meaning 
never  to  have  been  bom)  is  better  for  a  man 
than  to  have  no  burial,  (c.  vi.  3.)  And 
among  the  instances  recorded  of  Tohit^s  devo- 
tion, one  is,  that  if  he  saw  any  of  his  kindred 
dead,  or  cast  about  tho  walls  of  Nineveh,  he 
buried  them.  (c.  i.  17.)  And  when  he  con- 
fesses his  fear  of  death,  he  adds  this  reason, 
'Most  I  should  bring  my  father's  and  mv 
mother's  life,  because  of  mo,  to  tho  grave  with 
sorrow:  for  they  have  no  other  son  to  bury 
them:'    (vi.  14.) 

XI. 

The  account  which  Homer  gives  of  Hercules, 
amongst  the  dead,  is  remarkable.  Ulysses  con- 
verses, not  with  him.,  but  with  his  image  or 
iAa<2e.  — (Dissert,  p.  222.) 

Dr.  Jortin  adds,  "  it  does  not  appear  that 
Homer  thought  otiier  men  to  consist,  like 
him,  of  the  o-fS^si,  4*'>t'^>  ^^^  tt^eiMr,  but  that 
in  them  the  4v;t*  ^^^  Woi^ev  were  the  same  ;" 
yet  Achilles,  in  the  twenty-third  Iliad,  says, 

"^vyn  inAt  fi/tfxor,  utu»  metric  wn^  *9t  vufjnrAit, 

(L.  103,) 

As  heaven  attests^  there  is  then  in  the  mansions 
of  the  dead  the  spirit,  and  its  imaok,  but  the 
INTELLECTUAL  PART  of  man  is  not  with  it.  It 
must  be  observed  again  that  nothing  of  this 
is  expressed  in  Pope's  translation.  Plutarch 
says,  that  the  ^r,  or  intellectual  jtart  of 
man,  is  a  part  of  the  -iv^*  or  soul,  but  supe- 
rior to  it,  and  separable  from  it.  He  makes 
the  living  man  consist  of  three  parte,  roj/u*, 
•\uX*'*  9<»v ;  that,  by  the  first  death,  he  be- 
comes two  out  of  three,  viz.,  -^vxii  and  f^; 
and  by  the  second  death,  he  becomes  one 
out  of  two,  viz.  9g»r.  The  ir/»xov  or  image 
of  Iphthima  was  raised  by  Minerva,  even 
during  her  lifetime.  (Od.  iv.  795.)  And 
Ulysses  fearea  that  Persephone  had  sent  tho 
mere  image  of  his  mother  to  delude  and  dis- 
tress him.  (Od.  xi.  212.)  This  ii/«\0v,  or 
spectral  appearance,  seems  to  resemble  the 
vfraith  of  tne  Scottish  superstition,  which  is 
believed  to  be  sometimes  the  messenger  of 
good  and  sometimes  the  presager  of  death. 
Apollo  raised  the  image  of  iEneas'  dead  body 
to  deceive  the  Greeks  (U.  v.  449) ;  and  a  be- 
lief is  still  prevalent  in  the  west  of  England 
that,  as  an  omen  of  death,  an  individual  will 
sometimes  see  the  spectral  appearance  of.  his 
own  corpse. 

xu. 
The  shades  form  themselves  into  litUe  socle- 
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ties,  and  keep  oompany  with  their  countrymen, 
friends  and  acquaintances.  —  (Dissert.,  p.  228.) 

So  the  ghosts  of  the  departed  monarohs  of 
the  earth  are  described  as  being  assembled 
together  in  the  realms  of  death,  and  as  rising 
up  from  their  thrones  to  receive  the  King  of 
Babylon ;  to  receive  and  insult  him :  **  Art 
thou  become,  like  unto  us?  Is  thy  pride 
brought  down  to  the  grave  ?  Is  the  vermin 
become  thy  couoh,  and  the  earth-worm  thy 
covering?  How  art  thou  fallen,  0  Lucifer, 
son  of  the  morning!*'  (Is.  xix.  10.  Bp. 
Lowth.) 

xm. 

This  earth  which  we  inhabit  is  a  wide-ex- 
tended plain,  all  hollow  underneath,  and  there 
is  Aides,  or  the  region  of  the  dead.  —  (Dissert, 
p.  224.) 

Bishop  Horsley  held  the  opinion  that  the 
place  of  the  dead,  in  the  intermediate  state 
oetween  death  and  the  resurrection,  was  in 
the  hollow  of  the  earth.  (See  a  remarkable 
sermon  of  his  on  the  subject,  from  1  Pet.  iii. 
18,  19,  20.) 

XIV. 

Aides,  or  the  r^ton  of  the  dead,  is  represented 
by  Homer,  as  a  gloomy,  melancholy  place  where 
there  is  no  joy  and  contentment,  and  where  even 
the  heroes  are  disconsolate,  and  out  of  humor 
with  their  condition. —  (Dissert.,  p.  281.) 

It  is  so  represented  by  Job :  Before  I  go 
whence  I  shall  not  return,  to  the  land  of  dark- 
ness, and  the  sfiadow  of  death;  —  where  the 
light  is  darkness,     (ch.  x.  21,  22.) 

XV. 

As  deep  beneath  these  mansions  as  the  earth 
is  beneath  the  heavens,  lies  Tartarus,  where 
Saturn,  Japetus,  and  other  ancient  gods  are  con- 
fined, and  never  see  the  cheerful  light  of  the  sun, 
or  feel  the  refreshing  breeiee  of  HSb  air.  —  (Dis^ 
sert.,  p.  225.) 

Homer's  idea  of  Tartarus  is  sfdd  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  Egyptians,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  possessed  by  tradition  a 
knowledge  of  the  fall  of  the  angels,  and  the 
punishment  of  the  condemned. 

XVI. 

They  who  are  punished  there,  as  Tantalus, 
Tityus,  Sisyphus,  are  persons  who  had  been 
guilty  of  particular  impieties  against  the  gods. 
—  (Dissert.,  p.  229.) 

XVZL 

There  is  only  one  orime  specified  in  Homer  for 
which  men  would  -be  punished  heneafter,  and 

that  crime  i8'i>erjury.  —  (Dissert,  p.  280.) 

>    < 

xvm. 

The  office  of  punishing  perjury  is  given  to  the 
Furies.  —  (Dissert,  p.  28().) 


XIX. 

In  Homer  we  find  punishments  expressly 
threatened  only  to  the  perjured,  and  indirectly 
to  the  wicked,  and  rewards  promised  to  none ; 
unless,  perhaps,  by  way  of  inference,  we  should 
allow  to  his  virtuous  shades  the  poor  negative 
rewards  of  'not  being  tormented  vrith  Jantalua 
and  Tityus.  —  (Dissert.,  p.  236.) 

By  the  Mosaic  Law  the  sin  of  wilful  per- 
jury was  not  to  be  expiated  by  sacrifice  (Lev. 
V.  1),  Ae  shall  bear  his  punishment,  being  so 
understood. 

XX. 

They,  (the  gods)  can  at  pleasure  assume  an 
human  shape  and  body,  and  then  they  can  eat 
and  drink  like  human  creatures,  and  perform  rU 
aipi^odiata, —  (Dissert,  p.  235.) 

The  heavenly  messengers  that  appeared  to 
Abraham,  eat  in  his  presence  (Gen,  xviii.  8), 
but  the  angel  refused  the  kid  offered  by  Ma- 
nofth  (Ju(%es  xiii.  15,  16) ;  and  the  angel 
that  appeiured  to  Tobit,  reminded  him,  All 
these  days  did  I  appear  unto  you ;  but  I  did 
neither  eat  nor  drink,     (ch.  xii.  19.) 

Ovid  makes  Jupiter  say, 

Contigerat  nostras  infi&mia  temporis  anrea  ; 
Quam  oupiens  falsam,  Bummo  delabor  Olympo, 
Ei  Deu8  humani  lustro  sab  imagine  terras. 

Met  i.  211. 

The  wickedness  of  the  age  has  reached  me;  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  be  untrue,  I  will  descend 
from  Olympus,  and  although  a  god,  will  trav^ 
erse  the  earth  under  the  humanform  ;  which, 
it  has  been  observed,  is  very  like  the  circum- 
stance recorded  in  Genesis.  *'  Because  their 
sin  is  verv  grievous  ;.  I  wiU  go  down  now,  and 
see  whether  they  have  done  altogether  accord- 
ing to  the  cry  of  it  which  hnsoome  unto  me.*' 
(ch.  xviii.  20,  21.)  The  Egyptians  believed 
that  the  gods  assumed  the  form  of  men. 
(Diod.  Siculus,  Lib.  i.  c.  12.)  In  the  Odys- 
sey, Minerva  descends  no  less  than  nine  times 
under  different  forms  ;  seven  under  the  human 
form,  once  as  an  eagle,  and  once  as  light.  Plato^ 
reprobates  the  superstition,  and  on  this  ao- 
oount  passes  a  severe  censure  on  Homer.  Ho- 
mer, however,  described  theology,  in  all  like-' 
lihood,  vezy  much  as  he  found  it,  and  exhibits 
therefore  the  opinions  which  were  common 
in  Greece  and  the  neighboring  nations  at  that 
early  neriod;  these  opinions  were  probaUy 
derived  firom  still  more  ancient  nations,  and 
originated  possibly  in  corrupt  tradition  from 
the  histories  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  ^ods 
of  Homer  resemble  mankind  in  their  passions 
and  feelings,  and  certainly  to  a  gross  excess ; 
but  still,  it  may  be  remarlrad,  that  in  eyerj  re- 
lijgion  under  heaven,  even  the  Christian,  man- 
kind, in  fi)rming  thoir  idea  of  the  Deity,  ore 
veiy  prone  to  tronsfer  to  him  their  ovm  pecu* 
liar  passions,  and  ascribe  to  Him  such  attri- 
butes as  are  in  sympathy  with  their  own  dia- 
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positions  ;  and  which  are  grounded,  therefore, 
It  may  tje  presumed,  in  many  cases,  rather 
on  the  character  of  the  individual  than  on 
reason  and  religion.  Persons  of  a  tender  and 
compassionate  temper  dwell  chieBy  on  the 
mercy  and  benevolence  of  God  ;  those  of  a 
sterner  nature,  on  his  inflexible  justice,  and 
consequent  seventy  :  the  latter  attach  them- 
selves to  Calvinism,  the  former  class  with 
Arminians.  Men  of  a  philosophic  turn  and 
disciplined  habits  of  thought,  look  upon  purity 
of  heart  and  the  exercise  of  moral  virtue  as 
what  can  alone  be  acceptable  to  a  perfect 
Being.  Those  of  an  uninformed  and  con- 
tracted mind  think  to  merit  His  approbation 
and  conciliate  Ilis  fuvor  by  fervid  expressions 
of  homage,  and  the  punctilious  observance  of 
ceremonies  and  form.  National  character 
will  be  found  always  to  exert  its  influence  on 
national  religions.  The  Northern  Indians,  it 
has  been  observed,  whose  lives,  from  habit 
and  necessity,  are  devoted  to  activity  and  for- 
titude believe  their  gods  to  be  characterized  by 
precisely  the  same  qualities ;  while  the  Stamesct 
whose  hot  climate  and  despotic  government 
induce  the  idea  that  happiness  consists  in 
case  and  safety,  believe  the  Supreme  Being 
to  live  forever  in  a  state  of  indolence  and 
security. 

In  Homer  every  quality  and  attribute  of 
man  is  represented  by  a  deity,  implying  that 
the  godhead  is  everywhere  present :  all  is 
conceived  in  the  spine  of  poetry  and  wisdom ; 
and  even  in  those  parts  which  appear  least 
rational,  there  are  shadowed  forth  many  mys- 
teries of  natural  and  religious  philosophy. 
Diodorus  remarks  that  Homer  ootained  his 
learnine  and  theology  from  Egypt.  Mr.  How- 
ell, in  his  •*  Interesting  Historical  Events," 
refers  the  Egyptian  philosophy  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Shastah;  and  whatever  age  may 
])e  assigned  to  Zoroasier  and  the  Magian  doc- 
trines, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  very 
great  antiquity:   according  to  Aristotle,  as 

Quoted  by  Bryant,  the  Magi  were  prior  to  the 
ferptians.  (Anc.  Myth.  ii.  390.)  It  is 
therefore  no  matter  of  surprise  that  there 
should  be  so  many  resemblances  between  the 
notions  of  the  Hebrews,  and  those  of  Homer 
and  the  Greeks. 

^  With  respect  to  the  gross  superstition  no- 
ticed in  the  above  passage  by  Dr.  Jortin,  this 
may  also  be  traced  to  the  earliest  history  of 
mankind.  It  was  spoken  of  in  the  apocryphal 
book  of  Enoch ,  and  possibly  originated  in  the 
misinterpreted  passage  in  Genesis  (vi.  2). 
The  Raboins  held  that  when  Adam  was  ex- 
pelled from  Paradise,  he  continued  a  hundred 
and^  thirty  years  under  excommunication,  and 
during  that  time  maintained  an  intercourse 
with  female  angels,  and  thence  originated 
dsmona.  Augustine  speaks  of  the  sin  alluded 
to  as  being  so  well  known  that  no  rational 
pexBOQ  would  deny  it.    The  belief  in  such  in- 


tercourse was  prevalent  in  Europe  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  ;  which  is  apparent  in  the  fabliaux 
of  the  Troubadours.  Guy  de  Lusignan  is  re- 
lated to  have  had  several  children  by  Melusina, 
the  elf ;  and  it  was  generally  credited  in  Scot- 
land that  Greo&ey  Plantagenet,  the  ancestor 
of  the  English  sovereigns,  bad  married  a  da>- 
mon.  (See  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border, 
ii.  183.)  Shakspeare  alludes  to  the  supersti- 
tion in  his  **  Tempest,"  in  which  Prospero  ad- 
dresses Caliban  : 

Thou  poisonous  slave,  got  by  the  devil  himself 
Upon  thy  wicked  dam. 

The  foul  witch  Syoorax,  who,  with  age  and  envy, 
Had  grown  into  a  hoop,    .     .     . 
The  blere-eyed  hag  was  hither  brought  with 
chiUL 

Meyer,  the  historian  of  Flanders,  relates  that 
in  1459  many  persons  of  both  sexes  were  con- 
demned for  this  oiience  on  tueir  owx  confes- 
sion, and  burnt  at  Artois ;  and  Bodin,  who 
was  chief  justice  in  eyre,  wroto  his  work  on 
Dtemonomania  in  consequence  of  having  had 
to  try  a  female  named  Harvilleria  of  Compeign 
for  the  same  thing.  The  poor  being  at  lust 
confessed  that  she  had  permitted  such  inter- 
course from  an  early  age ;  and  her  enlight- 
ened judges  debated  the  question  whether  she 
should  be  burnt  lUive,  or  in  mercy  strangled 
first;  the  burning  her  alive  was  ultimately 
determined  on,  and  the  sentence  carried  into 
execution  on  the  third  of  April,  1578.  The 
confession  she  made  before  and  after  her  con- 
demnation sufficiently  betrays  the  real  cause 
of  her  calamities,  and  which,  no  doubt,  in 
this  and  most  other  instances,  arose  from  that 
'*  heaviest  of  human  afflictions,"  the  frequent 
and  the  natural  result  of  superstition.  (See 
Bodinus  De  Magonxm  Dasmonomania,  praof. ; 
and  also  Lib.  ii.  c.  8.) 

XXI. 

The  Elysian  fields  were  situated  beyond  the 
sea,  and  bounded  by  the  sea,  and  separated  fh>m 
the  earth  in  which  others  dwell.  But  we  are 
not  told  who  were  the  inhabitants  of  these  happy 
regions  ;  only  we  find  that  they  were  men  and 
not  ghosts. —  (Dissert,  p.  289.) 

^        XXII. 

Homer  hath  not  affirmed  directly,  and  in  so 
many  words,  that  the  soul  is  immortal ;  but  this 
doctrine  seems  manifestly  deducible  from  his 
system  and  connected  with  iu  —  (Dissert,  p. 
246.) 

Hercules  is  described  by  Homer  as  being 
in  heaven  and  united  to  Hebe,  (Od.  xi.  603.) 
Perhaps  the  moral  of  the  fable  was  intended 
to  show  that  his  soul  possessed  immortal 
youth. 

Although  it  did  not  &I1  within  Dr.  Jortin's 
plan  to  enter  upon  the  subject,  it  may  be  also 
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collected  from  Homer  that  daemons  attend 
upon  mankind  to  seduce  them  to  evil,  and  in- 
volve them  in  suflFerings.  When  Ulysses  re- 
turned to  the  isle  of  iEolus,  he  was  asked, 

iluii  KfiBtc,  ^OJu^tZ'^  tU  Tat  ftetxoc  *XP^*  ^*if*m. 

(Od.  X.  64.) 

What  daemon  could'st  thou  meet 

To  thwart  thy  passage,  and  repel  thy  feet  ? 

(Pope.) 

And,  in  excuse  for  Helen,  Menelaus  says, 

(Od.  iv.  275.) 

Some  deomon,  anxious  for  the  Trojan  doom, 
Urged  you  with  great  Deiphobus  to  come. 

(Pope.) 

In  the  Aulularia  of  Plautas,  Lyconides  pleads 
the  same  influence  in  excuse  for  having  se- 
duced the  daughter  of  £Qclio, 

Deus  impulsor  mlhi  fuit ;  is  me  ad  illam  illexit. 

(Line  691.) 

The  doctrine  is  also  taught  in  the  Scriptures : 
evil  spirits  were  sent  among  the  Egyptians. 
**  He  cast  upon  thorn  the  fierceness  of  his  an- 
ger, wrath,  &c.,  by  sending  evil  angels  among 
them."  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  49.)  See  also  the 
Book  of  Wisdom,  xvii.  3,  4. 

The  Siamese  impute  many  of  their  diseases 
to  the  influence  of  evil  spirits.  (Picart^s  Relig. 
Ceremon.)    So  the  sick  &ther  in  the  Odvs- 

— —  kfTrdtl  jtfttifi*  flcx^f4  ir'ic^my, 

(Lib.  V.  395.) 

Which  is  very  similar  to  the  passage  in  St. 
Luke's  Gospel,  of  the  sick  woman  **  Whom 
Satan  hath  hound,  lo,  these  eighteen  years." 
(Luke  xiii.  16.) 

It  was  no  doubt  through  the  ageuoy  of  evil 
spirits  that  it  was  believed  persons  had  the 
power  to  curse  armies  and  individuals.  When 
Aterus,  the  tribune,  could  not  prevent  Orassns 
from  leaving  Rome,  being  about  to  attack  the 
Parthians,  as  a  last  resource  he  ran  before 
the  gate  of  the  city,  and  placing  a  censer 
there  with  fire  in  it  he  eprixuded  incense,  and 
offered  libations,  and  as  Crassus  approached 
uttered  the  most  fearful  impreoatioos.  (Plu- 
tarch, Crass,  19.)  Thus  Balaam  prepared 
sacrifices  previous  to  his  ouning  the  Israelites. 
(Numbers  xxii.) 

In  Lesinky's  Voyage  round  the  World 
there  is  an  account  of  a  religious  sect  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  who  arrogate  the  gawer  of 
praying  people  to  death.  The  sufferer  re- 
ceives notice  when  the  litany  of  death  is  about 
to  commence,  and  such  is  the  power  of  imag- 
ination that  it  seldom  fails,  it  is  said,  of  pro- 
ducing the  efieofi. 


Animals  had  the  power  of  perceiving  the 
presence  of  inhabitants  of  tho  other  world. 
When  Minerva  assumed  the  form  of  u  beauti- 
ful matron,  the  dogs  of  Euma3us  forl)orc  to 
bark,  and  retreated  whining.  (Od.  xvi.  157) 
Doss  are  still  believed  to  detect  the  presence 
of  death  before  he  is  manifest  to  others,  a  su- 
perstition which  may  have  origimited  in  the 
above. 

Sometimes  the  eyes  of  man  were  opened  so 
that  they  could  see  spiritual  agents. 

"O^f*  fu  yifii>0-KH(  ifAtr  6isir  ikTi  vai  atv^a. 

(U.,  V.  127.) 

Yet  more,  from  mortal  mists  I  purge  thine  eyes» 
And  set  to  view  the  warring  deities.      (Pope.) 

So  the  eyes  of  the  young  man  were  opened  hj 
Elisha:  **And  Elisha  prayed  —  and  the 
Lord  opened  the  eyes  of  tlie  young  man ;  and 
he  saw :  and  behold,  the  mountain  was  full  of 
horses  and  chariots  of  fire  round  about  Elisha/^ 
(2  Kings  vi.  17.)  C 


NICKNAMES.       ' 

The  Dihatt  has  had  an  agreeable  article  en 
the  nicknames  given  by  the  Americans  to  their 
great  men.  Some  of  these  names  are  even  more 
graphic  and  descriptive  in  French  than  in  £og- 
lish.  Dan-U'JVbir  is  a  little  softer  than  Black 
Dan,  which,  I  think,  needed  softening.  Le 
Divin  ia  hardly  equal  to  the  Godlike,  and  Le 
Grand  Explicateur  is  certainly  inferior  to  the 
Great  Expounder — just  as  explaining  i8sutx)r- 
dinate  to  expounding.  Le  Garconde  Charretie 
is  a  fiiir  rendering  of  the  Wagon  Boy,  and  Mr. 
Corwin  may  bo  as  proud  of  one  as  the  other. 
Old  Rough  and  Ready  is  translated  by  Vieiix 
Rude  et  Pret-a-tout,  This  is  energetic  and  sug- 
gestive, but  has  the  misfortune  to  resemble  the 
slang  sobriquets  of  the  Paris  desperadoes  and  of 
the  more  flashy  swell-mob.  Van  Buren  is  to 
be  known  in  France  as  Le  Petit  Sorciei-,  which 
is  as  good  as  the  original.  Benton  is  Frenchified 
into  Vieux  Lingot.  I  frankly  confess  I  cannot 
put  this  back  again  into  any  English  which 
strikes  me  as  the  true  original.  I  never  beard 
Benton  called  Old  Ingot  in  my  life.  That  is 
what  you  get  by  staying  away  finom  home.  You 
do  not  recognize  your  countrymen  when  you  hear 
them  called  by  name.  Old  Ingot,  Old  Junk  of 
Gold,  Old  Bullion  ;  none  of  these  affect  me  like 
old  acquaintances.  Scott's  immortal  hasty  plate  of 
soup  is  so  disfigpired  that  it  means  quite  another 
thing.  It  is  rendered  by  Vite,  une  assiette-de- 
soup :  Quick  !  a  plate  of  soup  here  —  as  if  the  gen- 
eral was  calling  to  the  sutler  for  his  dinner  on  a 
drum-head,  in  the  midst  of  a  raking  fire.  The 
Debats  states,  indeed,  that  this  is  the  meaning — 
"  descriptive  of  a  battle,  interrupted  by  an  im» 
provised  repast."  The  French  are  not  particu- 
larly good  at  nicknames.  The  Little  Corporal  is 
perhaps  their  triumph  in  this  line  of  invention. 
—  Correspondence  of  the  Al^F.  Times. 
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lamartinb's  historical  work. 

Thb  History  of  the  Restoration  of  Monarchy 
in  France,  just  completed,  may  be  called 
I^martine'8  greatest  work;*  we  should  be 
glad  to  learn,  that  it  has  also  been  the  most 
successful.  As  nn  account  of  the  transactions 
which  closed  the  Bonapartean  wars,  and 
placed  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne  of  France, 
It  has  to  drag  its  way  through  numberless 
party  intrigues  and  squabbles,  and  to  discuss 
various  measures  of  state  policy ;  yet,  like  its 
lively  and  fascinating  writer,  it  is  never  duU^ 
and  may,  fur  the  most  part,  be  read  as 
pleasantly  as  a  romance.  Tne  work,  however, 
has  other  merits.  While  undoubtedly  rhetor- 
ical, Lamar  tine  is  candid  and  impartial. 
Sometimes  he  falls  into  error ;  but  it  is  chiefly 
in  detivils.  As  a  Frenchman,  bis  observations 
on  Bngland  and  Englishmen  are  surprisingly 
correct.  His  own  countrymen  have  the  most 
reason  to  blush  under  his  strictures. 

Originally  a  legitimist,  and  now  a  repub- 
lican, Lamartine  is  prepared  to  be  strictly  im- 
partial towards  Bonaparte.  Rising  above  the 
illusions  which  obscure  the  understanding  of 
so  many,  he  speaks  of  the  great  Napoleon 
exactly  as  he  deserves  — an  ambitious  and 
selfish  man,  who  caused  the  death  of  millions 
of  human  beings  to  promote  what  he  called 
the  glory  of  France,  but  which  was,  in  reality, 
the  glory  only  of  the  army,  with  himself  at 
its  head.  Beyond  this  barren  bequest,  Napo- 
leon leflb  little  but  his  name ;  yet,  as  he  at  least 
did  not  retrograde  into  antiquated  imbecilities, 
or  conduct  his  administration  through  palace 
intrigues,  he  has  in  late  times  been  identiBed 
with  liberalism  and  progress.  A  perusal  of 
M.  Lamartine's  amusing  work  will,  we  think, 
satisfy  the  most  sceptical,  that  the  permanent 
reign  of  the  Bourbons  was  an  impossibility. 
Tb6  fault  was  less  in  the  family  itself  than 
in  its  immediate  followers.  From  the  day 
that  Louis  XVIII.  arrived  at  the  Tuileries,  all 
the  affairs  of  the  government  were  managed 
or  deranged  by  courtiers,  as  the  case  might 
be.  The  best  intentions  of  the  king  were  con- 
tinually unset  by  coteries  of  meddlesome  old 
ludies  and  gentlemen,  secretly  working  for 
some  rival  interest.  One  can  see  that,  with 
the  form  of  a  constitution  under  the  charter, 
no  party  knew  what  a  constitution  was.  In 
Great  Britain  ministers  hold  their  plaice  in 
virtue  of  possessing  parliamentary  majorities ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  court  intrigue, 
to  install  this  or  that  officer  of  the  crown,  is 
totally  unknown.  In  France,  under  the 
Bourbons,  this  great  and  safe  principle  was 
reversed.  All  was  mode  to  depend  on  court 
manoeuvre.  Lamartine  gives  an  account  of 
the  strange  and  nnderhand  means  adopted  to 
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remove  M.  Decozes  from  the  confideiioa  of 
Louis  XVIII.  This  most  able  minister, 
8a|;acious,  moderate,  and  practical,  had  the 
misfortune  not  to  be  of  noble  birth,  and  the 
whole  influence  of  the  old  royalists  was 
accordingly  employed  to  ruin  him.  Princes 
and  priests,  decayed  noblemen  and  titled 
ladies,  conspired  to  destroy  his  fame  by  the 
most  unscrupulous  calumnies.  Every  plan 
failing  in  its  aim,  a  plot  was  at  length  devised 
to  sap  the  king's  confidence  in  the  favorite. 
It  consisted  in  employing  a  lady  of  beauty  and 
accomplishments  to  ingratiate  herself  with  the 
king ;  and  having  done  so,  she  was  gradually 
to  whisper  malignant  untruths  into  the  royal 
ear.  This  base  scheme  was  partially  success- 
ful in  its  operation ;  but  what  really  ruined 
Decazes,  was  the  industriously-circulated  and 
greedily-believed  falsehood,  that  he  was  con- 
cerned in  the  assassination  of  the  unfortunate 
Duke  de  Berry.  The  account  of  this  sad 
tragedy  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  .the 
work  before  us. 

For  a  number  of  years,  a  fanatic  named 
Louvel,  by  trade  a  working-saddler,  had  med- 
itated the  murder  of  the  &>urbons,  by  killing 
them  off  one  by  one,  as  circumstances  favored 
the  enterprise.  With  this  terrible  crime 
constantly  before  him,  ho  purchased  two  dog- 
gers, and  frequently  left  his  employment  to 
wait  for  his  victims.  At  balls,  operas,  hunt- 
ing-parties, did  this  man,  for  years,  lurk 
about  in  the  expectation  of  getting  near  a 
Bourbon  —  the  king,  C!ount  d'Artois,  Duke 
d'Angouleme,  Duke  de  Berry  —  it  was  all 
the  same  which.  No  one  knew  his  intentions. 
'  **  In  the  mean  time,  the  puke  and  Duchess 
de  Berry,  solely  occupied  with  their  happiness, 
and  strangers  to  all  political  factions*  gave 
themselves  up,  with  all  the  eagerness  of  tneir 
youth  and  natural  dispositions,  to  the  pleasures 
and  fetes  which  the  carnival  multiplied,  dur- 
ing the  last  days  of  the  theatrical  season  at 
Paris.  Beloved  and  popular  amidst  that 
world  of  art,  of  music  ana  the  dance,  which 
prolongs  the  opera-nights  till  day,  they  de- 
lighted in  the  enjoyments  of  this  popularity. 
On  the  13th  February  (1820),  they  purposed 
going  to  the  Royal  Theatre,  where  they  hod 
not  been  for  some  days  before.  Being  both 
eager  and  curious  in  pursuit  of  amusements, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  they  would  not  allow 
this  festive  season  to  pass  without  making 
their  appearance  there.  While  they  were 
enjoying  the  prospect  of  the  evening's  pleas- 
ure,and  were  occupied  with  their  toilet  and 
with  the  costumes  for  the  night,  the  assassin, 
who  watched  their  door,  and  almost  read  their 
very  thoughts,  conjectured  on  his  port  that  the 
Attraction  of  pleasure  was  about  to  deliver 
his  prey  into  his  hands." 

£u)  had  already,  for  two  evenings  before, 
been  wxktching  the  doors  of  the  oiwra-hoose, 
and  now  he  attended  to  execute  his  purpose. 
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In  patience  he  waited  tbe  hour  when. the  com- 
pany should  depart. 

**  Meanwhile  the  prince  and  princess,  only 
separated  by  a  wall  from  the  man  who  was 
numbering  the  minutes  of  their  existence, 
were  enjoying  in  their  box,  without  any  pre- 
sentiment of  evil,  the  pleasures  of  the  perform- 
ance, and  of  conversation  between  the  acts. 
¥he  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Orleans  were  pres- 
ent that  erening  in  a  neighboring  box,  with 
their  children.  The  two  families,  who  were 
very  intimate,  owing  to  the  relationship  of 
the  two  duchesses,  saluted  each  other  with 
smiles  of  recognition.  During  an  interval  be- 
tween the  performances,  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
de  Berrv  paid  their  cousins  a  visit  in  their 
box.  The  duke  embraced  the  children,  and 
played  with  the  little  Duke  de  Ghartres,  who 
was  also  doomed  to  a  tragical  death  in  the 
flower  of  his  age.  On  passing  through  the 
lobby  to  return  to  their  box,  the  duchess  was 
stmck  in  the  breast  by  a  box-door,  which  was 
violently  thrown  open  at  the  moment  she  was 
passing.  She  yits  then  enceinte  a  few  weeks ; 
and  fearful  that  the  blow,  the  fright,  and 
fatisue  might  be  injurious,  she  expressed  a 
wish  to  retire  before  the  end  of  the  opera, 
and  the  bal  rnasqui  which  was  tcT  follow  it. 
The  duke  rose  to  conduct  her  himself  to  the 
carriage,  intending  to  return  to  his  box  to  en- 
joy the  remaining  pleasures  of  the  night. 

**  On  the  summons  of  the  prince's  attend- 
ants, the  royal  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door. 
The  young  duchess,  supported  on  one  side  by 
her  husband's  hand,  and  on  the  other  by  that 
of  her  equerry,  Count  de  Mesnard,  entered 
the  cama^;  the  Countess  de  B6thisy,  h^r 
ladv-in-waiting,  following  her.  *  Adieu!' 
said  her  husband  smiling  to  her,  *  we  shall 
meet  again.*  The  footmen  folded  up  the 
steps  of  the  carriage,  and  the  prince  turned 
round  to  enter  the  vestibule  from  the  street. 
At  this  moment,  Louvel,  who  had  approached 
like  an  inoflbnsive  spectator,  or  a  servant 
who  was  waitine  for  his  master,  sprang,  with 
all  the  vigor  of  his  resolution,  Mtween  the 
sentinel  who  was  presenting  arms,  and  the 
footman  who  was  closing  the  carriage-door, 
and,  seizing  the  left  shoulder  of  the  Duke  de 
Berry  with  his  left  hand,  as  if  to  secure  his 
victim  under  the  knife,  he  struck  him  with 
the  poniard  in  the  right  side,  and  left  the 
weapon  in  the  wound.  The  rapidity  of  the 
act,  the  confusion  of  the  bystanders,  the  un- 
certain light  aff)rded  by  the  torches,  and  the 
staggering  of  the  prince  under  the  blow,  pre- 
tented  the  Count  de  Choiseul  and  the  Count 
de  Mesnard  at  the  moment  from  discerning 
the  murderous  act  and  gesture  of  the  unknown. 
He  fled  unpursued  towards  the  Rue  de  Riohe* 
lieu ;  and,  having  turned  the  comer  of  the 
ptreet,  walked  with  a  careless  pace  towards 
the  Boulevard. 

'*  The  Dukd  de  Berry,  struck  by  an  invisi- 


ble hand,  and  thrown  by  the  forcp  of  the 
blow  against  the  Count  de  Mesnard,  had 
only,  as  it  always  happens,  felt  the  shock  and 
not  the  wound.  On  recovering  himself,  he 
put  his  hand  on  the  place  where  he  had  been 
struck,  and  it  there  fell  upon  the  hilt  of  a 
dagger.  A  horrible  light  broke  in  upon  him. 
'  I  am  assassinated  !  I  am  a  dead  man !'  he 
cried.  *  I  feel  the  daeger :  that  man  has 
killed  me ! '  At  this  exclamation ,  the  Duchess 
de  Berry,  whose  carriage  had  not  yet  departed, 
uttered  a  piercing  scream.  '  Open  the  door ! 
open  the  door  !'  she  cried  to  the  footman,  who 
still  had  his  hand  upon  it :  without  waiting 
for  the  step  to  be  lowered,  she  sprang  out,  and 
threw  her  arms  round  her  husband,  who  had 
just  extracted  the  poniard,  which  covered  her 
dress  with  his  blood.  The^  seated  the  faint- 
ing prince  upon  a  bench  m  the  outer  hall, 
where  the  servants  wait  for  their  masters. 
They  tore  open  his  dress,  and  the  blood  flow- 
ing from  the  wound,  indicated  the  spot  where 
the  blow  had  been  struck,  upon  the  right 
breast.  *  I  am  killed,'  be  repeated  on  recov- 
ering his  senses ;  '  send  for  a  priest :  come 
here,  my  dear  wife,  that  I  may  die  in  your 
arms!' 

*'  Durins  this  momentary  pause  in  the 
vestibule,  tne  sentinel,  the  footmen,  and  three 
gendarmes,  horror-struck  at  the  deed,  ran  in 
pursuit  of  the  assassin.  He  had  already 
passed  the  facade  of  the  opera-house,  in  the 
Rue  de  Richelieu,  and  had  concealed  himself 
in  the  shadow  of  an  arcade,  which  runs  from 
this  street  under  the  broad  arches  of  the  Bib- 
liotheque.  A  waiter  of  a  caf($,  named  Paul- 
nier,  there  seized  him  round  the  body,  strug- 
gled with  him,  and,  assisted  by  the  sentinel 
and  the  gendarmes,  brought  him  back  to  the 
place  where  he  had  committed  the  murder. 
He  had  nearly  fallen  a  victim  to  the  fury  of 
the  spectators,  who  collared  and  dragged  him 
towards  the  vestibule  ;  but  the  officers  of  the 
prince,  trembling  lest  they  should  destroy 
with  the  criminal  the  secret  of  the  plot  of  the 
crime,  saved  him,  and  had  him  conducted  to 
the  opera  guard-house.  M.  do  Clermont- 
Lod^ve  followed  him  there  to  witness  his 
first  examination.  They  found  upon  him  the 
second  dagger,  and  the  sheath  of  the  one 
which  he  had  left  in  the  bosom  of  the  prince. 
M.  de  Clermont  returned  with  this  weapon, 
and  these  evidences  of  the  crime,  to  the  vesti- 
bule. 

"  The  Duke  de  Berry  was  no  longer  there. 
He  had  recovered  his  senses,  and  nad  been 
removed  in  the  arms  of  his  servants  to  a  small 
saloon  behind  his  box,  where  he  was  sur* 
rounded  bv  medical  men,  who  were  probing 
his  wound.  '  Alas !'  said  he,  on  learning  the 
apprehension  and  name  of  the  crimina], 
*  what  a  cruel  flite,  that  I  should  die  by  the 
hand  of  a  Frenchman  !*  A  ray  of  hope  for  a 
moment  inspired  the  prmoess  and  the  medi- 
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eal  men :  he  did  not,  however,  partake  of  it, 
nor  wished  he  to  flatter  his  wife  with  an  illu- 
sion which  must  only  redouble  her  affliction. 
*  No,*  said  he,  with  a  cool,  firm,  and  incredu- 
lous tone ;  '  I  will  not  delude  myself ;  the 
poniard  entered  up  to  the  very  hilt,  I  can 
assure  you.'  His  sight  was  now  becoming 
dim  from  failing  strength,  occasioned  by  loss 
of  blood,  and  he  felt  about  for  his  wife, 
stretching  his  arms  in  all  directions.  '  Are 
you  there,  Caroline?'  he  demanded.  *  Yes,' 
the  princess  tenderly  replied ;  *  I  am  here, 
and  1  shall  never  quit  you  !'  The  surgeon  of 
his  household,  the  companion  of  his  exile, 
shocked  at  the  rumor  of  the  crime,  had  hast- 
ened to  the  side  of  the  dying  prince ;  and  the 
blood  having  ceased  to  flow,  he  sucked  the 
wound.  *  What  are  you  doing,  Bougon  ?' 
eagerly  demanded  the  dying  prince ;  '  perhaps 
the  poniard  was  poisoned !' 

**  liis  first  wora  had  been  to  ask  not  for  a 
doctor  but  a  priest.  Struck  in  the  very 
noontide  of  youth  and  of  pleasure,  there  had 
been  in  his  mind  no  transition  between  the 
thoughts  of  time  and  the  thousrhts  of  eternity. 
lie  had  passed  in  one  second  nrom  the  specta- 
cle of  a  tete  to  the  contemplation  of  his  end, 
like  those  men  who,  by  a  sudden  immersion  in 
cold  water,  are  snatched  from  the  burning  de- 
liiium  of  intoxication.  The  priest  came  at 
length ;  and  members  of  the  royal  family 
hurried  to  the  place'  on  learning  the  dreadful 
intelligence.  Surgeons,  the  most  celebrated 
in  Pans,  also  attended ;  bnt  the  case  was  be- 
yond their  aid.  Life  was  fast  ebbing.  His 
wife  did  not  quit  him  for  a  moment.  He 
put  his  fingers  on  her  head,  as  if  to  exhibit 
one  last  act  of  tenderness  by  caressing  her 
beautiful  hair.  *  Caroline,'  he  said  to  her, 
'  take  care  of  yourself,  for  the  sake  of  the 
child  you  bear.'  This  was  the  first  revela- 
tion of  the  birth  of  a  son  who  escaped  the 
crime,  but  not  the  evil  fortune  of  his  race. 
He  recommended  his  servants  with  tears  to 
his  lather ;  and  expressed  a  wish  to  see  his 
assassin,  to  demand  of  him  the  cause  of  Fs 
hatred,  to  reproach  him  for  his  hnustice,  and 
pardon  him  for  his  death.  'Who  is  this 
man  V  he  murmured  ;  '  what  have  I  done  to 
him  ?  It  is  perhaps  some  person  that  I  have 
unknowingly  oflfended.'  The  Count  d'Artois 
assured  him  that  the  assassiifhad  no  personal 
animosity  against  him.  *  It  must  oe  some 
maniac,  then,'  said  the  duke.  *  Ah  !  that  I 
would  live  until  the  king  arrives,  that  he  may 
grant  me  the  pardon  of  this  man  !  Promise  me, 
mther  —  promise  me,  brother —^  promise  me 
all  of  you,  to  ask  the  king  to  spare  this  man's 
life !' 

*<  They  all  promised  him  this,  to  calm  the 
ardor  of  generosity  and  pardon  which  preyed 
upon  his  mind.  His  natural  goodness  dis- 
plaved  itself  at  the  price  of  his  own  blood."    I 

The  king  apprized  of  the  disaster,  arrived  I 


at  day-break.  "  The  clatt«Hng  of  the  horses 
of  the  escort  on  the  pavement  of  the  street 
made  the  dying  prince  start  with  joy.  *  Un- 
cle !'  he  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
king,  *  give  me  your  hand  that  I  may  kiss  it 
for  the  last  time !'    Louis  XVIII.  held  out  his 


of  my  assassin  !'  *  My  dear  nephew,'  reptied 
the  king,  '  you  are  not  in  such  danger  as  you 
imagine  —  we  will  speak  of  it  another  time.' 
'  Ah !  you  do  not  consent,'  replied  the  duke, 
with  an  accent  of  doubt  and  sorrow.  <  Oh  ! 
say  Tes,  say  yes,  that  I  may  die  in  peace. 
Pardon,  pardon  for  the  man  !'  As  the  king, 
however,  was  silent,  or  endeavored  to  divert 
his  nephew's  thoughts  to  other  subjects ;  '  Ah ! 
the  pardon  of  this  man,'  murmured  the  duke, 
with  an  expression  of  bitterness  upon  his  lips, 
*  would  at  least  have  consoled  me  in  my  last 
moments  !  If,'  he  persisted,  *  I  could  only 
have  the  gratification  of  knowing  that  this 
man's  blood  would  not  be  shed  for  me  after 
my  death!' 

*<  A  few  momei^ts  after,  he  expired,  still 
articulating  in  his  delirium  the « ungratified 
wish  of  his  heart.  He  died  in  the  act  of  par- 
doning ;  a  great  soul,  obscured  in  life, shining 
forth  in  death ;  a  hero  of  clemency,  having 
at  the  first  effort  accomplished  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  most  meritorious  act  of  humanity  — 
that  of  dying*  well. 

"  The  deep  sobs,  which  had  hitherto  been 
repressed,  gushed  forth  at  his  last  sigh.  His 
wife,  in  a  state  of  delirium,  cut  off  her  hair, 
as  a  last  token  of  affection,  and  laid  it  upon 
his  body  ;  then  wildly  cursing  the  country  in 
which  her  husban(^  had  been  murdered,  she 
demanded  of  the  king,  in  angry  accents,  per- 
mission to  retire  forever  to  Sicily.  The  king 
knelt  down  beside  the  bed,  and  closed  with 
his  own  hand  the  lips  and  eyelids  of  the  last 
livine  hope  of  his  race." 

While  the  Parisians  were  horror-struck 
with  this  ui^foreseen  crime,  and  lamented  it  as 
an  irreparable  disaster,  the  ultra-royalists  of  * 
the  palace  hailed  it  as  an  opportunity  of  ruin- 
ing Decazes,  by  accusing  him  of  being  an  ac- 
complice of  Louvel .  With  the  view  of  aiding 
the  surgeons  in  their  consultations,  Decazes 
had  thought  of  ascertaining  whether  the  dag- 
ger was  poisoned,  and  he  accordingly,  in  ati 
under^tone  of  voice,  asked  the  question  of 
Louvel.  This  whisper,  reported  to  the  cour- 
tiers, was  held  up  as  a  pix)of  of  complicity ; 
and  before  any  inquiry  was  made,  the  mini^ 
ter  was  denounced  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
as  being  an  accomplice  in  the  assassination. 
On  the  trial,  and  at  the  execution  of  Louvel, 
the  wretched  murderer  decland  tliat  no  on» 
had  conspired  with  him,  and  that  the  deed  . 
was  entirely  his  ovm.  llie  world  at  large  ac- 
knowledged the  truth  of  the  declaration  ;  but 
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not  so  the  ooort,  and,  greatly  against  the  wiil 
of  Louis  XVin.,  he  was  under  the  necessity 
of  dismissing  by  far  the  best  minister  of  the 
Restoration.  The  whole  transaction,  as  faith- 
fully and  graphically  detailed  by  Lomartine 
—  the  honest  indignation  of  Decazes,  the  dis- 
tress of  the  king,  and  the  meanness  of  the 
Count  d^Artois,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  An- 
^uleme,  and  the  Duchess  of  Berry,  in  pledg- 
ing themselves  to  a  falsehood  —  forms  one  of 
the  most  instructive  facts  in  modern  history. 


From  the  Spectator. 

VON  ROCHAU'S    WANDERINGS  THROUGH 
THE    CITIES   OF  ITALY.* 

LiYEUNEss  and  plenty,  wifch  independent 
common  sense,  are  the  characteristics  of  this 
tour  in  Italy.  Von  Rochan  is  more  French 
or  English  than  German.  He  has  the  vivacity 
and  felicitous  expression  of  the  Gaul,  without 
his  flippancy  or  exaggeration  ;  nature  or  cos- 
mopolitan training  has  banished  the  pedantry 
ana  phlegm  of  the  Germans.  These  charac- 
teristics, coupled  with  a  large  experience  and 
thepresent  state  of  Italy,  have  given  to  his 
*'  Wanderings* 'a  freshness  and  interest  hardly 
to  be  expected  from  so  thoroughly  beaten  a 
field. 

The  good  qualities  of  the  tourist  are  accom- 
panied, almost  of  necessity,  by  corresponding 
drawbacks  :  *' maxima  pars  vatum —  decipi- 
mur  specie  recti."  The  author's  vivacity 
sometimes  leads  him  to  aim  at  imparting  at- 
traction to  subjects  of  such  trifling  import 
as  a  criticism  on  a  bad  opera  to  which  his  ill 
fortune  carried  him.  His  independence  of 
judgment  and  opposition  to  humbug  occasion- 
ally lead  him  into  artistic  heresy.  The  Sistine 
Chapel  finds  no  favor  with  him,  and  he  boldly 
records  the  impressions  produced  ;  in  which 
numbers  who  take  a  slighter  and  more  super- 

'  ficial  view  than  he  avowedly  did  would  prob- 
ably agree  with  him  if  they  told  the  truth ; 
for  the  art  of  seeing  an  old  painting,  especially 

•  when  the  colors  have  faded,  is  a  &culty,  as 
Reynolds  intimates <  of  difficult  acouirement. 
Raphael  finds  less  favor  in  Von  Rocnau*8  eyes 
than  Michael  Angelo  (whose  ^reat  genius  end 
^whose  services  to  art  are  admitted) ;  but  the 
•critic  gives  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
him. 

.**  How,  in  Heaven's  name,  does  it  happen  that 
jour  artists  make  so  much  of  Raphael?*'  I 
.asked,  a  short  time  ago,  in  a  state  of  semi- 
•despair,  addressing  an  Italian  painter.  "The 
.^reason  is,  that  Raphael  makes  fewer  mistakes 
i.than  any  one  else,*'  was  the  answer  I  received. 

*  Wandering!  through  the  Cities  of  Italy  in  1850 
iand  1861.    By  A.  L.  Von  Roohaa.    Translated 
by  Mrs.  Porey  Sinnott.    In  two  volumef.    Pab- 
iished  by  Bentley. 


At  these  words  a  sadden  flush  of  light  came, 
across  my  view  of  the  matter,  and  the  longer  I 
thought  about  it  the  clearer  did  it  be^me. 
These  few  words  contain  the  whole  enigma. 
Raphael  makes  no  mistakes  ;  his  drawing  is 
true,  his  colors  well  chosen  and  well  treated, 
neither  out  of  keeping  with  each  other  nor  with 
the  subject ;  his  grouping  is  thoroughly  con- 
sidered ;  he  observes  the  proportion  and  relation 
of  every  part ;  in  one  word,  he  is  a  comet 
paiuter.  On  this  account  he  is  admired  by  all 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  enormous 
difficulties  of  the  technical  part  of  painting  ;  and 
it  is  therefore  that  those  who  are  anxious  thei^- 
selves  to  overcome  these  difficulties  study  him 
with  such  persevering  zeal.  Raphael  is  a  master 
of  the  handicraft  of  painting  ;  and  he  must 
himself  understand  this  craft  who  would  thor- 
oughly appreciate  his  perfection  in  this  respect. 

This  handicraft,  however,  is  still  only  the 
body  of  art ;  what  of  the  soul  thereof?  is  the 
question.  To  make  no  mistakes  is  but  a  negative 
merit ;  and,  however  hard  it  may  be  to  accom- 
plish, can  no  more  constitute  an  artist  than  to 
have  no  vices  will  make  a  man  virtuous. 

The  poetic  fire  must  gleam  through  these 
colors  and  these  lines,  if  they  are  to  become 
living  art  Does  Raphael  possess  this  creative 
power .'  Is  there  in  him  that  inspiration,  that 
soaring  fancy,  that  bears  us  unconsciously 
heavenward  on  the  mighty  wings  of  genius  ?  Do 
we  read  in  his  pictures  the  eloquence  of  an 
ardent  soul ;  any  passionate  love,  any  fervent 
piety  ;  deep,  powerful  feeling  of  any  kind  what- 
ever ?  —  No,  and  forever  no  !  The  composition 
of  Raphael  is  throughout  cold,  feeble,  conven- 
tional, inexpressive  ;  the  composition,  however,  is 
that  which  constitutes  the  work  of  art 

The  law  is  truly  laid  down,  but  is  it  truly 
applied?  Is  there  no  composition,  no  dra- 
matic expression,  in  Elymas  struck  with 
blindness?  or  the  Preaching  at  Athens  1  or 
the  Beautiful  Gate  ?  or  Paul  and  Bamatrais  at 
Lystra? 

Art  may  not  have  been  Von  Rochau*s  object 
in  visiting  Italy ;  but  art  ancient  or  modem 
—  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  or  re- 
mains, occupies  a  considerable  share  of  bis 
attention.  Sometimes  his  opinions  may  be 
extreme  or  questionable,  but  there  is  always 
a  reason  given;  the  judgment  is  always 
clover,  if  not  always  sound ;  the  criticism  is 
lively  and  descriptive  in  a  high  degree,  though, 
like  most  descriptive  criticism,  conveying  the 
opinion  which  the  piece  suggests  to  the  indi- 
vidual, rather  than  what  it  will  universally 
convey.  Here  is  an  example,  distinct,  strik- 
ing, in  harmony  with  history ;  but  who  can 
say,  reader,  whether  you  or  anybody  else 
would  see  all  this  if  it  were  not  pointed  out? 
There  may  be  more  of  the  tangible  in  Nero. 

In  the  flMse  of  Tiberius,  on  the  other  han^, 
every  feature  is  eloquent  An  uncommon 
amount  of  understanding  and  strength  of  will 
may  be  read  in  the  broad  forehead  and  firmlj 
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closing  mouth  ;  the  whole  form  of  the  head 
speaks  of  intellectaal  capacity,  and  the  face  is 
the  mirror  of  a  rich  and  cultivated  mind  ;  bat 
the  eye  is  that  of  a  crouching  tiger.  Nero  looks 
like  a  talented  gentleman,  whose  vices  have  not 
yet  reacted  on  his  originally  pleasing  counte- 
nance ;  there  is  a  something  of  primness  in  it, 
perhaps  the  effect  of  the  smooth  chin  and  upper 
lip  and  the  formal  whiskers,  which  I  have  not 
noticed  in  any  other  antique  head. 

Entertaining  and  often  solid  as  are  the  criti- 
cisms on  art,  and  lively  as  are  the  descriptions 
of  Italian  nature  ana  manners,  the  aceat 
interest  of  this  book  lies  in  its  view  of  the 
condition  of  the  people  and  the  present  state 
of  opinion.  Extepsive  travel  and  varied  ob- 
servation have  shaken  Von  Rochau^s  patriotic 
estimation  ofVaterland,  but  have  confirmed 
his  liberal  opinions  and  love  of  progress. 
Such  indications  as  arc  visible  to  a  passing 
traveller  of  the  tyranny  under  which  Italy  is 
groaning,  or  the  feelings  of  the  people  towards 
their  tyrants,  did  not  escape  him.  And  his 
opinion  coincides  with  that  of  the  latest 
trayellers,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  Italy  is 
a  smouldering  fire,  ready  to  burst  forth  on  the 
first  opportunity.  Venice  seems  to  be  the 
principal  exception;  where  the  easy  {good- 
nature of  the  people,  and  the  extraordinary 
clemency  of  the  governor  (for  though  the 
terms  of  capitulation  were  favorable,  their 
spirit  might  easily  have  been  violated),  have 
induced  content.  We  all  knew  the  intense 
hatred  of  the  Milanese  towards  the  Austrians, 
even  before  the  late  outbreak  and  its  accom- 
panying confiscations.  The  hatred  of  the 
Romans  to  the  priests  and  the  French  seems 
fiercer  than  that  of  the  Milanese  to  the 
Austrians.  Even  in  Florence  there  is  a  feeling 
against  the  latter  power,  whatever  there  may 
be  of  loyalty  to  the  duke. 

The  influence  of  English  and  French  manners 
and  customs,  of  which  there  are  no  traces  beyond 
the  Apennines,  is  perceptible  enough  in  Florence. 
Without  noticing  such  things  as  may  be  meant 
for  the  use  of  travellers — of  hotels,  English 
doctors,  French  cooks,  &o.,  or  of  the  abundance 
of  foreign  faces  and  foreign  tongues  in  the  streets 
—  it  may  be  boldly  asserted  that  foreign  habits 
and  fashions  reign  in  the  Florentine  homes. 

The  many  similarities  with  German  customs, 
however,  which  you  meet  with  in  the  North  of 
Italy,  disappear  almost  entirely  in  Florence  ;  and 
but  for  the  Austrian  possession  one  would  only 
be  reminded  of  Germany  by  the  "  AUgemeine 
Zeitung.*' 

That  the  Austrian  troops  are  here  in  a  perfectly 
strange  country  and  stand  completely  isokted, 
may  be  seen  in  a  multitude  of  slight  ciroum- 
stanoei.  They  have  no  oonneotion  with  the 
Florentine  troops,  not  even  that  footing  of  mili- 
tary ooartesy  on  which  the  officers  of  hostile 
armies  often  meet 

These  are  examples  of  the  spirit  at  Rome. 


The  intercourse  between  the  Romans  and  the 
French,  however,  is  not  always  carried  on  in 
this  harmless  manner ;  and  even  during  this 
carnival  very  violent  scenes  took  place.  That 
the  French  soldiers  should  make  their  appearance 
in  crowds  on  the  Corso  was  already  an  occasion 
of  bitter  annoyance  to  the  people,  and  the 
occasional  military  rudeness  of  their  unwelcome 
guests  in  handling  the  Shrove-Tuesday  weapons 
was  a  ground  of  just  complaint  On  the  other 
hand,  Sie  soldiers  were  exposed  to  many  attacks, 
in  which,  sportive  as  they  were  supposed  to  be, 
a  bitter  hostile  feeluig  was  sufficiently  obvious. 
The  French  officers  came  only  in  plain  clothes, 
and,  in  general,  the  moment  they  are  off  duty 
they  hasten  to  get  rid  of  their  uniform  ;  an 
infallible  sign  of  their  unfavorable  position. 

The  relations  between  the  foreign  garrison  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Rome  have  in  part  by  no 
means  improved  by  the  lapse  of  4ime.  There  is, 
indeed,  less  of  actual  bloody  strife,  but  these 
things  do  happen  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
murder  of  single  Frenchmen  is  an  incident 
continually  recurring^ 

The  bitter  feeling  against  them  is  universal  ; 
all  the  sins  of  the  Papal  government  ai*e  laid  on 
their  shoulders  ;  and  in  all  things,  great  and 
small,  the  common  sentiment  is  manifested. 

When  on  Sundays  there  is  a  grand  parade  held 
on  the  Spanish  Piazza,  there  cannot,  out  of  the 
curious  and  spectacle-loving  populace  of  Rome, 
be  a  hundred  people  got  together  to  listen  to  the 
excellent  military  music,  nor  contemplate  the 
fine  military  spectacle,  such  as  assuredly  neither 
the  Pope's  solaiers  nor  those  of  the  Civic  Republic 
could  have  offered  anything  to  approach. 

In  the  first  days  of  my  arrival,  when  I  was 
looking  about  for  a  private  lodging,  I  went  into 
a  house  which  had  a  great  number  of  rooms 
empty.  But  when  I  hwl  explained  my  wishes 
to  the  housewife,  she  turned  suddenly  to  her 
daughter,  with  the  question,  put  in  an  anxious 
tone,  '*  But  the  gentleman  is  perhaps  a  French- 
man ?'* 

The  daughter,  who,  I  suppose  understood 
national  physiognomy  and  accent  too  well  to 
mistake  me  for  a  Frenchman,  laughed,  and  gave 
the  required  assurance  to  the  contrary  ;  which 
had  an  immediately  tranquillizing  effect  on  the 
elder. 

**And  if  I  had  been  a  Frenchman?*' I  in- 
quired. 

"  Then  I  would  not  have  let  my  rooms  to  you,, 
sir,*'  she  replied  :  *'  I  have  had  enough  of  the 
French." 

One  may  hear  every  day  the  wish  uttered, 
<*  Would  that  the  Germans  were  here'  instead 
of  the  French!**  But  it  would  be  a  great 
weakness  to  place  any  reliance  on  such  expres- 
sions, however  sincerely  they  may  be  meant  at 
the  time.  Were  the  Germans  really  here,  they 
would  be  no  greater  fiivorites  probably  than  the 
present  occupants ;  and  in  Bologna  the  people 
say,  "  Would  that  we  had  the  French  instmd  of 
the  Germans  !* *  —  the  Austrians,  videlicet  The 
rest  of  Germany  may  thank  Heaven  that  no  such 
task  has  been  laid  upon  her  ;  a  task  in  which 
there  is  absolutely  nothiDg  to  win  —  nothing  in 
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the  world —no  credit,  no  gratitude,  and  least  of 
all  any  agreeable  self-approyaL 

As  for  the  French  troops,  they  are  fioir  firom 
being  proud  of  the  part  they  are  playing  here  ; 
nor  is  France  precisely,  as  we  all  know.  But  I 
am  ncTertheless  convinced  that  the  French  will 
never  leave  Rome  of  their  own  accord.  The 
Ecclesiastical  State  will  never  more  stand  on  its 
own  legs. 

In  Naples,  the  external  signs  of  feeling  are 
not  so  oDvious,  and  the  snpport  of  the  for- 
eigner is  not  so  visible,  though  just  as  real. 
Btit  for  the  Swiss  troops  the  Bourbon  would 
not  long  occupy  his  throne.  So  much  is  this 
the  case,  that  the  grave  military  oflfonce  of 
open  drunkenness  is  passed  over  as  a  matter 
01  course. 

In  Piedmont,  Von  Rochau  found  opinion 
very  different,  as  well  as  such  parts  of  govern- 
ment as  the  traveller  comes  in  contact  with 
•—  the  police  and  the  custom-house  official^. 
Even  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  seems  to 
flourish  under  freedom  of  opinion,  although 
the  attacks  of  the  press  upon  the  Papacy  are 
numerous. 

What  struck  me,  however,  as  more  remarkable 
than  anything  in  the  architecture,  was  the  great 
number  of  young  men,  whom,  contrary  to  the 
usual  custom  of  Italian  and  non-Italian  towns,  I 
found  in  the  churches  of  Genoa. 

Can  it  be,  that,  in  spite  of  this  wicked  consti- 
tution that  it  possesses,  Genoa  is  rather  a  re- 
ligiously-disposed town  ;  whilst  in  Rome,  under 
the  happy  rule  of  the  successors  of  St  Peter,  the 
employment  of  all  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
means  at  its  command  has  not  enabled  the  Pope's 
government  to  check  the  tendency  to  infidelity, 
or  what  is,  of  course,  worse,  to  Protestantism  ? 

Rome  is  swarming  with  cowls  and  frocks  and 
shaven  crowna  In  Genoa,  on  the  contrary, 
you  see  few  priests,  still  fewer  monks  ;  and  of 
the  Jesuits'  scholars,  with  their  clerical-looking 
vestments,  none  at  all.  Yet  the  Genoese  are,  to 
all  appearance,  good  Catholics ;  whilst  the 
Romans  scarcely  have  any  other  religion  than 
that  of  hatred  and  revenge  ;  of  which  religion  of 
theirs  there  will,  probably,  someday  be  a  notable 
revelation. 


From  the  Dablin  University  Magaiine. 

THE   PINE-APPLB. 

The  stately  Pine-Apple,  fair  as  it  is,  with 
its  regular  diamond-cut  surface  and  elevated 
men  crown,  is  very  barren  of  reminiscences. 
The  Arohigalltts,  or  chief  priest  of  Cybele, 
was  represented  bearing  in  one  hand  a  pine- 
apple in  a  cup.  At  Kensington  is  a  picture 
or  Charles  If.  receiving  a  pine-apple  from  his 
gardener,  Rose,  on  his  Knees.  This  fruit, 
on  account  of  its  large  and  handsome  crown 
of  leaves,  has  been  considered  the  emblem  of 
royalty.  Wherefore  its  companion  shall  be  a 
xoyal  poem,  the  composition  of  the  eccentric 
daughter  and  successor  of  the  brave  Gustavus 
Adolphus  of  Sweden,  and  written  at  Rome 


after  she  had  abdicated  her  ciown  and  re- 
nounced her  religion  —  the  faith  for  which 
her  father  died  in  battle  :  — 

TIBCB. 

rmoM  TBB  rrALL&K  or  cuiustima  of  swkdbx.* 
(lo  loa  U  Tempo  aUto,  &c.) 

**  I  am  Time,  winged  Time, 

Fate's  minister  sublime : 
The  universe  shall  feel  my  power. 

And  in  an  awful  hour 
Shall  sink  into  annihilation. 
I  will  spare  naught  in  wide  creation. 
Save  the  abyas  —  the  abyss  profound  ; 
And  darkness  thick  to  reign  around." 

**  Ha,  Time  !  hear  thou  thy  fate : 
Thou  threat'nest  to  annihikte ; 

But  thou  shalt  lose  thy  sway. 
Soon  as  this  world  has  passed  away, 

Thy  rule,  0  Time  !  is  o'er. 
And  thou  thyself  shalt  be  no  more." 

Lite  without  an  Aim.  —  We  would  now  speak 
of  the  aimlets  existence  —  that  strange  anomaly 
in  creation,  a  human  being  with  nothing  to  do. 
Most  miserable,  worthy  of  most  profound  pity,  is 
such  a  being.  The  most  insignificant  object  in 
nature  becomes  a  source  of  envy  ;  the  birds  war- 
ble on  every  spray,  in  ecstasy  of  joy  ;  the  tiny 
flower,  hidden  from  all  eyes,  sends  forth  its  fi-a- 
granoe  of  full  happiness  ;  the  mountain  stream 
dashes  along  with  a  sparkle  and  murmur  of  pure 
delight  The  object  of  their  creation  is  accom- 
plished, and  their  life  gushes  forth  in  harmonic 
work.  0,  plant!  0,  stream!  —  worthy  of 
admiration,  of  worship,  to  the  wretched  idler  ! 
Here  are  powers  ye  never  dreamed  of —  faculties 
divine,  eternal ;  a  head  to  think,  but  nothing  to 
concentrate  the  thoughts  ;  a  heart  to  love,  but 
no  object  to  bathe  With  the  living  tide  of  affec- 
tion ;  a  hand  to  do,  but  no  work  to  be  done  ; 
talents  unexercised,  capacities  undeveloped  ;  a 
human  life  thrown  away  —  wasted  as  water 
poured  forth  in  tlie  desert  0,  birds  and  flow- 
ers, ye  are  gods  to  such  a  mockery  of  life !  Who 
can  describe  the  fearful  void  of  such  an  existence, 
the  yearning  for  an  object,  the  self-reproach  for 
wasted  powers,  the  weariness  of  daily  life,  the 
loathing  of  pleasure,  of  frivolity,  and  the  fearful 
consciousness  of  deadening  life  —  of  a  spiritual 
paralysis,  which  hinders  all  response  to  hunuui 
interests — when  enthusiasm  ceases  to  arouse, 
and  noble  deeds  no  longer  call  forth  the  tear  of 
joy  ;  when  the  world  b^omes  a  blank,  humanity 
a  far-off  sound,  and  no  life  is  left  but  the  heavy, 
benumbing  weight  of  personal  helplessness  and 
desolation  ?  0  !  happier  far  is  the  toiling  drudge 
who  coins  body  and  soul  into  the  few  poor  shil- 
lings that  can  only  keep  his  family  in  a  long 
starvation ;  he  has  a  hope  unceasingly  to  hght 
him,  a  duty  to  perform,  a  spark  of  love  within 
that  cannot  die  ;  and  wretched,  weary,  nii- 
human,  as  his  life  may  be,  it  is  of  royal  worth — 
it  is  separated  by  the  immeasurable  distance  of 
life  and  death  from  the  poor,  perhaps  pampered 
wretch,  who  is  cursed  for  having  no  work  to  do. 
—  Elizabeth  BlackwelL 

*  She  died  at  Rome,  1619. 
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Vrom  CbambarB'  JouraaL 

POETRY  OF  WALTBa  SAVAGE  LANDOE. 

Wk  saepect  that  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Londor 
is  very  little  known  to  general  readers ;  and 
that,  even  among  the  studious  and  most  cul- 
tivated classes  of  his  oountrym^n,  there  are 
few  who  can  be  said  to  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  it.  We  remember  De  Quinoey 
saying,  that  fbr  many  years  he  believed  he 
was  the  only  man  in  England  who  had  read 
Gebir;  and  that,  after  some  inquiry  among 
his  friends,  he  found  Sou  they  to  be  the  only 
other  person  who  had  accomplished  the  same 
feat.  To  say  the  truth,  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  get  through  Gebir ;  and  perhaps  it 
is  still  more  difficult,  even  after  a  deliberate 
perusal,  to  give  an  intelligible  account  of  its 
meaning  and  intention.  A  dim  and  misty 
fable,  wherein  the  supernatural  is  incongru- 
ously mingled  with  the  natural,  and  brief 
glimmerings  of  poetry  alternate  with  heavy 
passages  of  vague  description  and  turg^dity 
—  the  work  presents  next  to  no  attractions 
on  the  surface,  and,  with  the  most  laborious 
efforts  to  understand  it,  yields  at  the  utmost 
but  inadequate  results.  We  cannot  recom- 
mend Gefnr  to  anybody  as  a  pleasant  enter- 
tainment, but  we  are  still  prepared  to  say, 
that  none  but  a  man  of  genius  could  have 
written  it.  It  has  an  undoubted  originality, 
which,  while  it  gives  no  attraction  to  the 
poem,  proves  the  author  to  be  at  least  a  man 
of  power.  The  great  defect  is  a  certain  crude- 
n^ss  of  the  judgment,  implied  in  the  selection 
of  the  subject-matter,  and  a  futhor  want  of 
skill  and  perspicuity  in  the  treatment.  '  Gebir 
possesses  some  interest  as  a  poetical  curiosity, 
but,  except  in  a  few  passages,  it  has  none  of 
those  pecdliar  graces  of  style  and  sentiment 
which  render  the  writings  of  our  more  promi- 
nent modem  authors  so  generally  delightful. 
Such  passages  as  we  spciik  of  can  never  con- 
vey any  accurate  notion  of  a  poem,  but,  as  il- 
lustrations of  the  poetic  facultv  of  the  writer, 
they  may,  in  such  a  case  as  Air.  Landor*s,  he 
easily  detached  and  cited,  without  occasion- 
ing either  misapprehension  of  his  genius  or 
injury  to  his  reputation.  One  or  tw^o  we  shall 
here  accordingly  present,  by  wa^  of  showing 
the  kind  of  gems  which,  at  wide  intervals, 
are  imbedded  in  the  otherwise  dark  and  dreary 
caves  of  Gebir.  Let  us  begin  with  some  lines 
containing  an  image  which  Wordsworth 
afterwards  expanded,  in  a  famous  passage 
of  the  Excursion,  A  river-nymph  is  described 
as  saying  to  a  shepherd : 

I  have  sinuous  shells  of  pearly  hue 
Within,  and  they  that  lustre  have  imbibed 
In  the  sun's  palaoe-poroh,  where,  when  unyoked, 
His  chariot  wheel  stands  midway  in  the  wave  : 
Shake  one  and  it  awakens,  then  apply 
Its  polished  lips  to  your  attentive  ear. 


And  it  remembers  its  august  abodes^ 

Jiiid  murmurs  us  the  ocean  murmurs  there. 

Readers  of  Wordsworth  will  remember  the  lines 
beginning,  '*  I  have  seen  a  curious  child," 
&c.,  and  notice  their  resemblance  to  the 
above.    Among  other  striking  and  extractable 

S assays,  the  following  has  seemed  to  us 
eserving  of  quotation.  It  will  be  seen  that 
it  expresses  a  pagan  sentiment  on  the  holiness 
and  efficacy  of  prayer :  — 

For  earth  contains  no  nation  where  abounds 
The  generous  horse  and  not  the  warlike  man. 
But  neither  soldier  now  nor  steed  avails. 
Nor  steed  nor  soldier  can  oppose  the  gods. 
Nor  is  there  aught  above  like  Jove  himself. 
Nor  weighs  against  his  purpose,  when  once  fixed. 
Aught  but,  with  supplicating  knee,  the  prayers. 
Swifter  than  light  are  they,  and  every  face. 
Though   different,  glows  with  beauty ;  at  thf 

throne 
Of  mercy,  when  clouds  shut  it  from  mankind. 
They  fall  bare-bosomed,  and  indignant  Jove 
Drops  at  the  soothing  sweetness  of  their  voice 
The  thunder  from  his  hand. 

Stray  lines  of  pithy  sense  and  wisdom  are 
frequently  occurtring  in  the  poem.  Thus,  of 
brave  men  it  is  said  :  — 

The  brave. 
When  they  no  longer  doubt,  no  longer  fear. 

Again,  in  regard  to  the  lessons  of  experience, 
we  have  this  — 

From  our  own  wisdom  less  is  to  be  reaped 
Than  from  the  barest  folly  of  our  friend. 

In  the  way  of  description,  in  which  Mr. 
Landor  is  sometimes,  but  not  always  happy, 
the  following  representation  of  an  Eastern 
morning  displays  a  rich  and  pleasing  faney  :  — 

• 

Now  to  Aurora,  borne  by  dappled  steeds. 
The  sacred  gate  of  Orient  peari  and  gold. 
Smitten  with  Lucifer's  light  silver  wand. 
Expanded  slow  to  strains  of  harmony  ; 
The  waves  beneath.  In  purpling  rows,  like  doves 
Glancing  with  wanton  coyness  tow*rd  their  queen. 
Heaved  softly  ;  thus  the  damsel's  bosom  heaves 
When  from  her  sleepy  lover's  downy  cheek, 
To  which  so  warily  her  own  she  brings 
Each  moment  nearer,  she  perceives  the  warmth 
Of  coming  kisses  fanned  by  playful  dreams. 
Ocean  and  earth  and  heaven  was  jubilee. 
For  *t  was  the  morning  pointed  out  by  Fate, 
When  an  immortal  maid  and  mortal  man 
Should  share  each  other's  nature  knit  in  bliss. 

Gebir  is  a  sort  of  epie,  in  seven  books,  and 
is  luckily  the  only  lung  poem  which  Mr* 
Landor  seems  to  have  attempted.  Without 
offence  to  him,  or  to  anybody  else,  we  think 
it  may  be  siud,  that  there  is  bo  description  of 
poetry  for  which  bis  talent  is  so  unsuited. 
In  dramatic  writing,  he  has  succeeded  better, 
though  he  has  given  us  xiothiog  that  can  be 
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properly  styled  a  drama ;  indeed,  he  calls 
hw  pieces  of  this  sort  simply  *'  acts  and 
scenes ;''  and  informs  us,  that  althoozh  in  a 
dramatic  form,  they  **  were  never  o&red  to 
the  stage,  being  no  better  than  Imaginary 
Conversations  in  metre."  As  such  they  are 
not  by  any  means  uninteresting,  though  they 
mostly  refer  to  scenes  and  circumstances  so 
remote  from  the  studies  of  the  general  reader  as 
to  offer  few  attractions  to  him ;  and,  except 
here  and  there  in  pointed  thoughts  and  fine 
expressions,  they  manifest  no  extraordinary 
ability.  It  is  cniefly  in  his  collection  of  Mis- 
cellaneous Pieces — short  occasional  poems, 
written  to  express  some  flitting  thought  or 
pensive  fancy  —  that  Mr.  Landor  is  likely  to 
find  any  considerable  body  of  readers.  Many 
of  these  pieces  are  purely  personal,  but  are 
not  on  that  account  aeficient  either  in  grace 
or  sterling  excellence.  As  it  is  the  vocation 
of  the  poet  to  reflect  the  mental  states  of 
other  men,  and  be  the  interpreter  of  their 
aspirations  and  emotions,  whatsoever  affects, 
interests.  Or  perplexes  him,  will  serve  in  the 
representation  to  excite  the  sympathies,  and 
more  perfectly  express  the  sense  of  all  who 
any  way  partake  of  kindred  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings. So  considered,  these  brief  and  unpre- 
tending poems  of  Mr.  Landor  seem  to  be  cal- 
culated to  impart  a  fine  intellectual  pleasure, 
and  yield  matter  for  meditation  in  moments 
when  the  heart  is  inclined  to  be  still  and 
commune  with  itself.  The  merit  of  this 
poetry  lies  mainly  in  its  tone  of  calm  reflect- 
iveness, in  a  certain  suggestive  power  which 
sets  the  mind  of  the  reader  thinking,  and  en- 
gages him  for  the  time  in  the  serious  con- 
templation of  some  striking  and  peculiar 
view  of  human  life.  Such  pieces  as  we  have 
selected  for  quotation  may  be  not  unsuitably 
introduced  by  the  following  lines  on  the  out- 
looks of  middle-age  :  — 

When  we  have  panted  past  life's  middle  space, ' 
And  stand  and  breathe  a  moment  from  the  race. 
These  graver  thoughts  the    heaving    breast 
annoy  : 
Of  all  oar  fields,  how  very  few  are  green  ! 
And  ah !  what  brakes,  moors,  quagmires,  lie 
between 
Tired  age  and  childhood  ramping  wild  with  joy. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  this  little  poem,  there 
is  nothing  gorgeous  or  particularly  felicitous 
in  the  language  —  not  a  word  of  imagery  or 
sentimental  softness  —  yet  the  thouebt  is 
eminently  poetical,  and,  simply  as  it  is  ^t 
fbrtb,  suggests  a  great  deal  more  than  is  ex- 
pressed —  the  whole  throng  of  cares  and  pent- 
up  sadness  which  the  tried  and  weary  soul 
oonoeals,  even  while  they  press  on  him  as 
the  Inner  burden  of  his  life.  Our  next  ex- 
tract is  of  a  more  imaginative  Aspect,  and 
shows  how  admirable  a  picture  the  author 
can  delineate  in  words.    One  seems  to  see  the  ' 


majestically-attired  Evening  moving  slowly 
over  the  landscape,  and  covering  all  things 
as  she  advances  with  the  folds  ox  her  misty 
drapery :  — 

From  yonder    wood  mark   blue-eyed  Ere  pro- 
ceed: 
First  through  the  deep  and  warm  and  secret 

glens, 
Throjugh  the  pale-glimmering  privet  scented  lane. 
And  through  those  alders  by  the  river-side  : 
Now  the  soft  dust  impedes  her,  which  the  sheep 
Have  hollowed  out  beneath  their  hawthorn  shade. 
But,,  ah  !  look  yonder  !  see  a  misty  tide 
Rise  up  the  hill,  lay  low  the  frowning  groTe, 
Enwrap  the  gay  white  mansion,  sap  its  sides. 
Until  they  sing  and  melt  away  like  chalk  ; 
Now  it  comes  down  against  our  village-tower, 
Covers  its  base,  floats  o*er  its  arches,  tears 
The  cHnging  ivy  from  the  battlements. 
Mingles  in  broad  embrace  the  obdurate  stone 
(All  one  vast  ocean),  and  goes  swelling  on 
In  slow  and  silent,  dim  and  deepening  waves. 

We  quote  next  a  somewhat  longer  poem, 
whe^in  the  influences  of  wrath  and  gentleness 
are  very  beautifully  contrasted  :  — 

Look  thou  yonder,  look  and  tremble. 

Thou  whose  passions  swell  so  high  ; 
See  those  ruins  that  resemble 

Flocks  of  camels  as  they  lie. 
*T  was  a  fair  but  froward  city. 

Bidding  tribes  and  ohiefe  obey. 
Till  he  came  who,  deaf  to  pity. 

Tost  the  imploring  arm  away. 
Spoiled  and  prostrate,  she  lamented 

What  her  pride  and  folly  wrought : 
But  was  ever  Pride  contented. 

Or  would  Folly  e'er  be  taught  ? 
Strong  are  cities  ;  Rage  o'erthrows  *em  ; 

Rage  o'erswells  the  gallant  ship  ; 
Stains  it  not  the  cloud-white  bosom, 

Flaws  it  not  the  ruby  lip  ? 
All  that  shields  us,  all  that  charms  US, 

Brow  of  ivory,  tower  of  stone. 
Yield  to  Wrath  ;  another's  harms  us. 

But  we  perish  by  our  own. 
Night  may  send  to  rave  and  ravage 

Panther  and  hyaena  fell ; 
But  their  manners,  harsh  and  savage. 

Little  suit  the  mild  gazelle. 
When  the  waves  of  life  surround  thee. 

Quenching  oft  the  light  of  love — 
When  the  clouds  of  doubt  confound  thee, 

Drive  not  fh>m  thy  breast  the  dove. 

The  following,  as  the  reader  will  perceive, 
contains  a  consoling  and  excellent  suggestion 
in  regard  to  the  trans! toriness  of  earthly 
sorrows :  — 

The  wisest  of  us  all,  when  woe 
Darkens  our  narrow  path  below. 
Are  childish  to  the  last  degree. 
And  think  what  is  must  always  be. 
It  rains,  and  there  is  gloom  around. 
Slippery  and  sullen  is  the  ground. 
And  slow  the  step  ;  within  oar  sight 
Nothing  is  cheerful,  jnothing  bright 
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Meanwhile  the  sun  on  high,  althoagh 
We  will  not  think  it  can  be  so, 
Is  shining  at  this  very  hour 
In  all  his  glory,  all  his  power. 
And  when  the  cloud  is  past,  again 
Will  dry  up  every  drop  of  rain. 

From  another  point  of  view  it  is  shown 
how  the  most  brilliant  spirits  are  the  most 
susceptible  of  suffering  and  depression :  — 

The  brightest  mind,  when  sorrow  sweeps  across. 
Becomes  the  gloomiest ;  so  the  stream,  that  ran 
Clear  as  the  light  of  heaven  ere  autumn  closed. 
When  wintry  storm  and  snow  and  sleet  descend 
Is  darker  than  the  mountain  or  the  moor. 

In  the  next  quotation,  the  reader  wUl  ^et 
a  glimpse  of  Mr.  Landor's  views  concerning 
the  poetic  art :  — 

Pleasant  it  is  to  wink  and  sniff  the  Aimes 
The  little  dainty  poet  blows  for  us. 
Kneeling  in  bis  soft  cushion  at  the  hearth, 
And  patted  on  the  head  by  passing  maids. 
Who  would  discourage  him  ?  who  bid  him  off. 
Invidious  or  morose  ?     Enough,  to  say 
(Perhaps  too  much,  unless  *t  is  mildly  said) 
That  slender  twigs  send  forth  the  fiercest  flame. 
Not  without  noise,  but  ashes  soon  succeed  ; 
While  the  broad  chump  leans  back  against  the 

stones, 
Strong  with  internal  fire,  sedately  breathed. 
And  heats  the  chamber  round  from  mom  till 

night. 

Some  further  ideas  on  this  subject  are  pre- 
sented to  us  in  some  lines  addressed  to 
Southey,  between  whom  and  Mr.  Landor, 
notwithstanding  the  widest  difference  in  their 
political  and  social  views,  there  existed  a  close 
and  uninterrupted  friendship.  A  good  deal 
of  sound  criticism  is  here  condensed  into  a 
small  compass.  Pope's  celebrated  Essay  con- 
tains nothing  of  equal  merit,  either  in  point 
of  judgment  or  in  the  graces  of  expression  :  — 

There  are  who  teach  us  that  the  depths  of  thought 

Engulf  the  poet ;  that  irregular 

Is  every  greater  one.     Go,  Southey,  mount 

Up  to  these  teachers  ;  ask,  submissively, 

Who  so  proportioned  as  the  lord  of  day  ? 

Yet  mortals  see  his  steadfast,  stately  course. 

And  lower  their  eyes  before  him.     Fools  gaze  up 

Amazed  at  daring  flights.     Does  Homer  soar 

As  hawks  and  kites  and  weaker  swallows  do  ? 

He  knows  the  swineheard  ;  he  plants  apple-trees 

Amid  Alcinous'  cypresses ; 

He  covers  with  his  aged,  black-veined  hand, 

The  plumy  crest  that  frightened  and  made  oUng 

To  ito  fond  mother  the  ill-fated  child  ; 

He  walks  along  Olympus  with  the  gods, 

Complacently  and  calmly,  as  along 

The  sands  where  Simois  glides  into  the  sea. 

They  who  step  high  and  swing  their  arms  soon 

tire. 
The  gloriout  Theban  then  1 

The  sage  from  Thebes, 
Who  sang  his  wisdom  when  the  strife  of  cars 
And  combatants  had  paused,  deserves  more  praise 


Than  this  untrue  one,  fitter  for  the  weak. 
Who  by  the  lightest  breezes  are  borne  up, 
And  with  the  dust  and  straws  are  swept  away  ; 
Who  fancy  they  are  carried  far  aloft. 
When  nothing  quite  distinctly  they  descry. 
Having  lost  all  self-guidance.     But  strong  men 
Are  strongest  with  their  feet  upon  the  ground. 
Light  bodied-Fancy  —  Fancy  plover-winged. 
Draws  some  away  frpm  culture  to  dry  downs, 
Where  none  but  insects  find  their  nutriment ; 
There  let  us  leave  them  to  their  sleep  and  dreams. 

Great  is  that  poet —  great  is  he  alone. 
Who  rises  o*er  the  creatures  of  the  earth. 
Yet  only  where  his  eye  may  well  discern 
The  various  movements  of  the  human  heart, 
And  how  each  mortal  differs  from  the  rest. 
Although  he  struggled  hard  with  poverty. 
He  dares  assert  his  just  prerogative 
To  stand  above  all  perishable  things, 
Proclfuming  thU  shall  live,  and  ihii  shall  die. 

From  these  extracts,  the  character  of  Mr. 
Landor's  minor  poems  will  be  partially  per- 
ceived ;  readers  hitherto  unacquainted  with 
them  must  now  consider  for  themselves, 
whether  they  possess  attractions  of  a  kind 
likely  to  be  acceptable  to  their  particular 
tastes  and  temperaments.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  poetry  is  mostly  of  a  contemplative 
cast;  not  remarkably  imaginative,  nor  im- 
bued to  any  great  degree  with  the  graces  or 
charms  of  fietnoy ;  nowise  stately  or  magnifi- 
cent in  diction,  or  particularly  polished  or 
exquisite  in  style  ;  but,  in  modest  and  simple 
guise,  wisely  thoughtful  and  reflective ;  fiiU 
of  hints  and  intimations  of  a  peculiar  ex- 
perience, and  rich  in  that  quiet  wisdom 
which  a  man  of  fine  gifts  and  extensive 
knowledge  has  constantly  in  store,  and  the 
utterance  of  which  is  to  him  as  natural  and 
easj  as  is  the  delivery  of  commonplaces  to 
ordinary  persons.  No  one  can  read  these 
poems  without  observing  their  unelaborate 
and  simple  structure.  Tliey  have  ail  the  air 
of  spontaneous  effusions.  They  seem  to  be 
the  little  sparks  of  light  which  the  revolving 
mind  casts  off  in  token  of  a  latent  heat  which 
cannot  be  contained  or  all  concentrated  in 
that  subtile  and  vast  activity,  whose  product 
in  other  forms  of  literature  has  been  so  ad- 
mirable and  magnificent.  They  have  taken 
shape  without  premeditation,  and  without 
labor,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  almost 
involuntary  utterances.  Indeed,  they  might 
have  been  in  some  instances  improved  by  a 
little  more  care  and  manual  painstaking  in 
the  versification  ;  but  for  this  mechanical 
exoellenoe  Mr.  limdor  appears  to  have  no 
regard.  He  says  once,  in  addressing  Words- 
worth : 

That  other  men  should  work  for  me 
In  the  rich  mines  of  Poesie, 
Pleases  me  better  than  the  toU 

Of  smoothing  undier  hardened  hand 
With  attic  emery  and  oil 

The  shining  point  for  wisdom's  wand. 
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Accordingly,  what  poetry  he  is  in  the  habit 
of  writing,  he  throws  oflT  from  him  with  an 
easy  carelessness,  satisfied  if  the  words  and 
images  ho  uses  be  such  as  will  iust  serve  as  a 
body  to  the  thought  which  it  is  his  purpose 
to  express.  It  is  always  rather  the  suostance 
than  the  form  which  constitutes  the  merit  of 
these  productions ;  and  though  they  cannot 
be  said  to  present  any  very  lofty  views  of 
human  life  and  destiny,  any  grand  conceptions 
of  mao*s  relations  and  vocation  in  the 
aniverse,  they  yet  contain  man^^  excellent  and 
cortsolatory  reflections,  manv  just  and  pure 
sentiments,  much  of  that  solemn  and  pensive 
beauty  which,  like  the  rays  of  moonlight 
about  ruins  and  lonely  places,  gives  a  charm 
and  a  quiet  glory  to  the  sobered  sadness 
that  haunts  the  chambers  of  a  soul  deeply 
learned  in  manifold  experiences.  One  sug* 
geetion  may  be  given  as  to  what  seems  the 
proper  way  of  reaiding  them  ;  they  yield  most 
pleasure  when  perused  deliberately,  one  at  a 
time,  following  out  the  thought  with  its 
various  suggestiveness,  until  its  full  meaning 
b  gathered  up  and  taken  in.  They  will, 
most  of  them,  be  found  to  have  a  wonderful 
completeness,  and  each  of  them  a  separate 
and  definite  signification.  They  are  not 
endless  repetitions  of  a  few  fixed  ideas  and 
feelings,  but  they  express  a  multitude  of 
intellectual  and  emotional  conditions;  they 
are  records  of  all  the  moods  and  phases  which 
the  author  s  mind  has  undergone,  in  the 
course  of  a  life  now  considera^y  advanced, 
and  bear  witness  to  his  large  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  truth  and  beauty.  For  all  men 
anyway  like-minded,  they  cannot  fail  to 
prove  pleasant  and  congenial  reading;  and 
to  such  of  these  as  may  not  yet  have  been 
attracted  to  them,  we  here  take  the  opportu- 
nity of  recommending  them.  We  hold  them 
to  be  worthy  of  careful  and  deliberate  study, 
and  can  testify  that  a  prolonged  ao(|aaintance 
with  them  increases  the  gratification  which 
they  are  calculated  to  affard. 

Too  MUCH  Reaping.  —  The  following  letter  of 
the  editor  of  the  **  Tribune,*'  in  reply  to  a  sub- 
scriber, who  complains  that  he  has  **  too  much 
reading"  furnished  to  him  in  these  double  sheets, 
is  too  good  to  be  overlooked  ;  the  correspondent 
may  be  imaginary,  but  the  hit  is  nevertheless  a 
palpable  one.  John  U.  Smith  is  the  gentleman 
who  writes,  and  here  is  the  answer :  **  Dear 
^ohn  —  Your  case  is  distressing,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  so  peculiar  as  you  seem  to  imagine.  It  is 
not  in  the  *  Tribune'  alone,  nor  even  in  reading 
generally,  that  people  labor  under  a  difficulty 
akin  to  yours.  For  instance,  your  brother  Bax- 
ter Smith  came  down  here  from  the  country  the 
other  day,  and  stopped  at  the  Astor  &)use,  but 
had  to  quit  —  the  living  was  too  much  ft»r  him. 
The  food  was  very  good  and  abundant —  in  flMt, 
too  much  so  —  and  that  did  him  up.  He  did  n't 
eat  more  than  half  way  down  the  bUl  of  &re. 


while  he  saw  others  on  every  side  who  had  got 
very  near  the  bottom  of  it,  and  were  still  work- 
ing away  when  he  left  the  dinner-table,  so  full 
that  he  could  hardly  stand  or  walk.    He  had  » 
touch  of  the  cholera  the  second  day,  and  was 
threatened  with  apoplexy,  so  he  had  to  quit  the 
Astor  abruptly,  and  to  take  board  at  a  chop- 
house,  where  he  only  ate  what  he  called  and  paid 
for,  plate  by  plate.    Had  he  stayed,  the  coffin- 
maker  would  have  taken  his  measure  before  this 
time.     Then  there  was  your  cousin,  John   Z. 
Smith,  who  came  down  and  bought  a  ticket  to 
Bamum's  Museum,  and  found  it  a  regular  gouge. 
He  thought  he  was  going  to  see  every  curious  ob- 
ject in  the  world,  and  perhaps  he  might  have 
done  so  ;  but,  after  looking  his  eyes  almost  out 
of  his  head  for  nine  or  ten  hours,  and  giving  him- 
self a  torturing  headache,  he  had  to  give  up, 
leaving  half  the  objects  unseen,  because  the  at- 
tendants began  to  blow  out  the  lights,  and  told 
him  it  was  time  to  shut  up  and  go  home.    And 
there  your  nephew,  John  Wilkins  Smith,  who 
came  down  with  a  sloop-load  of  tuniips,  sold 
them  satisfactorily,  and  thereupon  res^ved  to 
treat  himself  to  a  salt-water  bath,  which  be  did  ; 
but  staying  in  two  hours,  in  order  to  get  the  full 
worth  of  his  money,  he  came  out  with  an  ague, 
and  is  now  suffering  severely  from  rhevmatio 
debility.    His  case  is  even  harder  than  yours  ; 
for  you  can  stop  the  *  Tribune,'  and  he  has  been 
trying  to  stop  the  ague,  and  canU,    There  are 
more  such  cases,  but  let  tliem  pass.    We  will 
stop  your  paper  very  cheerfully,  but  we  can't 
stop  patting  in  more  than  any  one  patron  will 
be  likely  to  peruse.    In  fact,  we  can't  give  each 
reader  what  he  wants  of  the  news  of  the  day, 
without  giving  his  neighbor  a  great  deal  that  he 
don*t  want     Nor  can  we  give  any  one  just  what 
he  needs  to-day,  without  inserting  many  things 
that  he  probably  would   not  want  to-morrow. 
So  We  must  try  to  present  a  bill  of  fare  from 
which  various  appetites  may  be  satisfied,  though 
each  may  leave  a  good  deal  untouched." — Hb^jf 'i 
instructor. 


Hasmonic  Rappino.  — If  spirits  can  rap  upon 
a  table,  it  stands  to  reason  that  they  are  also 
able  to  strike  the  keys  of  a  piano.  The  rappists 
should  therefore  extend  the  range  of  their  enter- 
tainments by  adding  a  Broodwood  to  their  ma- 
hogany, and  by  combining  the  harmonic  meeting 
with  the  spiritual  stance,  Weber,  who  was  such 
a  capital  hand  at  supernatural  effects,  and  whose 
amiable  character  during  life  renders  it  probable 
that  his  disposition  is  accommodating  after  death, 
would  doubtless  willingly  oblige  the  company 
with  an  air  or  two  from  Der  Freischutx,  or 
Oberon,  or  perfi)rra  the  overture  to  the  JRuler 
of  the  Spirits.  The  ears  of  the  visitors  might 
also  be  gratified  with  a  genuine  '*  Ghost  Melody  ;" 
the  effect  whereof  upon  those  organs  wouM  prob> 
ably  be  to  add,  in  a  preternatural  degree,  to 
their  natural  elongation.  — Punch.  ^ 


Thv  face  of  the  corpse  seems  as  if  it  suddenly 
knew  everything,  and  was  profoundly  at  peace 
in  consequence. 


THE  LOST   MESSMATE. 
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THE  LOST  MESSMATB. 

When  we  lived  at  Qreonwich,  long  ago, 
the  scene  of  my  greatest  earthly  delight  was 
the  park,  and  my  chosen  society  the  superan- 
naated  seamen  who  strolled  down  there  from 
Greenwich  Hospital.  Better  company  than 
some  of  them  might  have  been  foand  for  a  boy 
of  thirteen,  but  in  those  days  the  se^  filled  my 
imagination.  Headers,  I  am  a  respectable 
draper  in  the  Blackfriars*  Road,  and  the  cross- 
ing of  St.  George's  Channel,  in  which  I  was 
terribly  sick,  has  been  the  utmost  lintlt  of 
my  Toya^s ;  but  the  interest  now  given  to 
water-twist  and  fast-colors,  then  hiing  about 
double-reefed  topsails,  land  on  the  lee-bow, 
and  a  strange  craft  bearing  down.  Great  store 
was  therefore  set  by  the  old  mariners,  who 
would  talk  and  tell  stories.  Queer  tales  some 
of  them  had  to  tell,  and  few  were  slow  to  com- 
municate ;  but  the  most  satisfactory  acquaint- 
ance I  found  among  them  was  Tom  Patterson. 
Tom  said  he  was  the  last  man  that  ever  lost 
an  arm  by  Bonaparte.  How  he  came  to  the 
exact  knowledge  of  his  own  distinction  in  that 
respect,  I  never  discovered,  but  his  right  arm 
had  been  carried  off  by  a  cannon-ball,  in  action 
with  a  French  vessel,  almost  at  the  close  of 
what  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  long  continue 
to  call  the  *'  last  war.'' 

It  is  my  belief  that  Tom  had  come  from 
Scotland  in  his  day.  His  education  was  cer- 
tainly better  than  that  of  fbretop-men  in  gen- 
eral: he  could  read  and  write  well;  there 
were  even  traces  of  the  Latin  grammar  about 
him  ;  and  at  times  Tom  let  out  recollections 
of  an  old  manse,  which  stood  somewhere  on 
the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and  a  wild,  graceless  lad, 
who  ran  away  to  sea.  That  part  of  the  post 
was  reserved  for  his  memory's  private  domain. 
I  cannot  tell  what  ruins  might  be  in  it.  Tom 
spoke  little  on  the  subiect,  and  was  never  ez- 
uicit ;  but  if  he  had  been  the  wild,  graceless 
ud,  there  was  a  good  work  done  by  Time,  the 
changer  ;  for  when  I  knew  him  he  was  a  grave, 
quiet  man,  religious  withal,  after  a  discreet, 
sober  fashion,  and  more  thoughtful  and  intel- 
ligent than  the  majority  of  Green  which  pen- 
sioners. Whether  Tom  patronized  me  or  l' 
him,  is  still  an  open  question.  Half  at 
least  of  my  pocket-money  (and  that  fund  was 
not  large)  went  in  good-will  o£S»rings  of  tobac- 
co and  pipes  for  his  behoof  and  benefit ;  and  he 
talked  with  me  about  ships  and  aea-adventnres 
under  the  park's  old  chestnut-trees  on  summer 
evenings.  Noble  trees  are  they,  tjiose  said 
chestnuts,  with  the  circular  benches  round 
their  rt)ots,  on  which  so  many  have  rested. 
There  is  one,  in  particular,  said  to  have  been 

fkfcnted  by  Henry  VII.,  soon  after  Bosworth 
ield  had  made  him  King  of  England.  I  gp 
to  see  it  yet  sometimes,  though  not  now  to 
see  Tom  Patterson.    His  cruise  on  this  side 
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the  stars  has  been  long  finished;  bat  the 
bench  below,  overlooking  the  broad  walk  and 
the  busy  river,  was  the  evening  resort  of  my 
sailor-fnend.  On  that  seat,  Tom  ap|>eared  to 
me  profoundly  edifying,  as  he  described  the 
bomoardment  of  Copenhagen,  drew  a  parallel 
between  Nelson  and  Collingwood  (by  the  way, 
the  latter  was  his  crack-man),  or  explained 
how  Acre  was  defended;  but  none  of  his 
historical  essayjB  ever  made  such  an  impres- 
sion on  my  mind  as  a  story  he  told  me  once, 
while  we  sat  together  in  aji  April  sunset.  It 
was  the  fkister  holidays,  and  £aster  had  n't 
come  early. that  year.  The  chestnut-trees 
were  in  full  blossom,  and  the  park  in  full 
green.  Half  London  had  come  out,  as  usual, 
to  trample  it  down  ;  but  the  crowd  was  grow- 
ing thin  for  the  sun  was  setting,  and  we  sat 
on  our  accustomed  seat,  watching  its  diminu- 
tion, when  the  great  attraction  of  the  day 
passed  by.  This  was  a  Chinese  —  whether 
real  or  fictitious  I  know  not ;  but  he  sold 
paper-lanterns,  wore  a  loose  cotton  gown,  a 
pair  of  flannel  shoes,  and  an  enormous  pig- 
tail. I  was  admiring  that  weapon  of  his  war*- 
fare,  and  Tom,  with  the  pipe  between  his 
teeth,  watching  him  with  a  look  of  indefinite 
suspicion,  till  he  was  fairly  out  of  si^ht,  when 
the  old  man  turned  to  me  and  said,  in  his 
own  sedate  fashion,  **  Master  Harry,  I  don't 
Uke  them  there  Chinamen  V* 

"  Why,  Tom?"  said  I,  having  bv  this  time 
picked  up  his  prejudices.  *'  Are  they  as  bad 
as  the  French?" 

*'  They  're  worse.  Master  Harry,  by  several 
chalks,  said  Tom.  **  Xo  Christian  can  ever 
be  up  to  them.  They  're  oa  deep  as  the  South 
Sea,  and  I  '11  tell  you  what  first  made  me 
think  80.  When  I  served  on  board  the  Eat' 
iiesnake,  in  1809,  our  ship  was  ordered  to  the 
China  Sea,  where  the  pirates  had  grown  brisk 
from  the  scarcity  of  cruisers.  Our  captain 
was  a  jewel  for  conduct  and  consideration, 
though  mayb^  too  young  for  such  a  command. 
Most  of  our  officers  had  seen  service ;  there 
wasn't  a  lubber  in  the  crew,  nor  a  trouble- 
some soul  on  board  but  Dick  Spanker.  We 
gave  him  that  surname  uninimously  —  for 
Dick  had  none  of  his  own  that  ever  I  knew  — 
when  he  threw  a  somersault  iu  the  rigging  off 
Formosa.  Where  he  was  bom  appeared  to 
be  a  puzzle  to  himself.  Sometimes  he  said  he 
was  a  Yorkshire,  and  sometimes  a  Cornish 
man, ;  but  one  thing  was  plain  to  everybody  — 
Dick  was  no  beauty.  Low-set,  strong,  and 
square  of  build,  he  had  a  dark  complexion, 
jr^BTj  red  hair,  and  a  nose  brojcen  out  of  all 
shape  by  some  blow  or  accident ;  but  the  most 
remarkable  particular  about  him  was  an  enor- 
mous right  thumb.  It  was  positively  half  the 
breadth  of  an  ordinary  hand ;  and  just  below 
the  nail  was  a  double  x  in  deep  blue.  Dick 
said  he  put  on  that  mark  among  the  South- 
sea  whalers,  with  whom  such  things  are  m 
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fashion.  A  wild  life  it  must  be  among  far 
seas  and  savage  isles ;  bat  Dick  had  spent 
years  in  it,  and  quite  became  bis  schooling. 
Ue  swore  hard,  and  drank  harder  when  he 
got  it ;  would  have  ventured  on  anything, 
with  either  tongue  or  hands  ;  and  was  never 
knovm  to  keep  outof  a  scrape  or  quarrel  when 
be  could  get  into  one. 

*'  I  can't  saj  that  any  of  os  liked  Dick,  for 
he  had  a  raw  nature  —  maybe  there  was  a 
crack  somewhere  in  his  brain  ;  but  we  would 
have  missed  him  as  the  odd  man  of  the  ship. 
With  some  sorts  of  captains,  Dick  would  have 
bad  hard  times ;  as  it  was,  his  grog  was  stopped 
now  and  then ;  but  things  went  quietly  on  in 
our  ship.  The  voyage  out  was  prosperous. 
We  never  lost  a  man  or  saw  an  enemy.  The 
Malays,  too,  had  j^ot  wind  of  our  coming,  and 
kept  well  out  of  sight.  Sail  where  we  would, 
there  was  not  a  prow  to  be  seen ;  but  after 
boating  about  Fokien  and  Formosa  for  nearly 
a  month,  the  East  India  Company's  packet, 
Maharajah,  from  Canton  to  Maaras,  hailed  us 
one  morning  ;  and  her  captain  came  on  aboard 
with  a  long  story  of  something  that  had  hap- 
pened between  the  tea-meronants  and  the 
mandarins.  It  wasn't  much  of  a  matter 
either.  The  Chinamen  wanted  more  back- 
sheesh than  the  merchants  were  willing  to 
give  ;  but  our  captain  thought  the  sight  of  an 
English  schooner  in  the  river  might  help  to 
'settle  things  ;  so  tl^e  helm  was  put  about,  and 
the  Rattlesnake  steered  for  Canton.  After  we 
dropped  anchor  in  the  river,  the  bucksbeesh 
somenow  became  satisfactory.  The  tea-mer- 
chants and  the  mandarins  grew  good  friends 
again ;  and  the  Chinamen  came  by  scores 
about  us,  offering  to  sell  everything,  and  do 
any  work  at  all.  Master  Harry,  it  would  take 
me  a  fortnight  to  tell  you  what  rogues  they 
were  —  how  they  cheated  us  in  sillv  and  to- 
bacco, in  pigs  and  in  tea.  The  main-deck 
was  never  clear  of  a  row  while  that  trade 
lasted  ;  but  nobody  dealt  or  squabbled  more 
with  the  Chinamen  than  Dick  Spanker. 

'^  Dick  bought  everything  while  he  had  a 
fraction — Nankeen  pantaloons,  crape  cravats, 
tobacco-stoppers  of  sandal-wood,  besides  two 
fans,  a  scarlet  shawl,  and  a  set  of  small  china, 
for  a  sweetheart  he  said  he  had  at  Deptford ; 
of  course,  the  Chinamen  cheated  him  in  every 
bargain,  and  the  rows  between  them  were 
temble.  Dick  came  across  the  discipline  two 
or  three  times  himself  in  consequence ;  and 
officers  and  men  were  glad  when  bis  money 
was  done.  By  and  by,  we  all  began  to  wonder 
what  made  our  captain  lie  so  long  in  th« 
river.  Some  said,  it  was  to  ffdt  a  lot  of  un- 
common grand  crapes  for  his  lady — a  fine 
woman  I  m  told  she  was,  living  at  Wool- 
wich ;  some,  that  he  was  only  on  the  look-out 
for  shawls  and  tea-pots ;  and  some,  that  the 
cards  and  dice  were  rather  plenty  at  the  Com- 


pany's factory.  The  captain  and  most  of  our 
officers  went  there  every  day.  Fine  rooms  thej 
had,  lined  with  china  4ind  looking-glasses,  I 
can  tell  you.  But  we  seamen  were  restricted  to 
the  boat-town,  having  a  general  order  not  to 
go  on  shore,  on  account  of  the  Chinese  laws 
against  foreigners.  There  were  forty  thousand 
junks  anchored  in  the  river,  in  lone  lines,  with 
streets  of  water  between,  through  which  the 
ships  of  all  nations  came  and  went.  In  these 
boats,  all  manner  of  trade  and  shop-keeping 
was  carried  on,  and  people  had  lived  and  died 
for  I  know  not  how  many  generations.  How- 
ever, there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  eternal 
flocks  of  ducks,  with  dirty  men  and  boys  among 
them.  Just  think,  Master  Hurry,  what  adoU 
spot  it  must  be  where  a  woman's  face  is  never 
visible,  thoueh  I  'm  sure  I  heard  some  of  them 
scolding  inside !  That 's  done  everywhere,  yoa 
see ;  but  it  was  our  belief,  that  the  boat-peo- 
ple were  neither  so  smart  at  their  work,  nor 
so  clever  in  cheating,  as  the  men  who  came 
down  from  Canton. 

*'  They  told  us  such  fine  things  about  their 
town,  that  we  grew  tired  of  the  river,  partic- 
ularly Dick,  who  latterly  got  in  a  manner 
wild  for  the  shore,  and  used  to  grumble  to 
himself  by  hours  at  the  general  order.  Among 
the  Canton-men  there  was  one  called  Loo  Chin, 
who  dealt  in  all  sorts  of  things,  from  pig?  to 
porcelain ;  doing  a  little  private  trade  in  ar- 
rack and  opium  also.  Tnere  was  not  a  lan- 
guage heard  at  the  port  of  Canton  Loo  Chin 
could  not  speak  —  English,  French,  Dutch, 
and  Portuffuese,  besides  the  Malay  and  Tartar 
tongues.  He  boasted  that  his  uncle  was  gate- 
keeper to  the  eovemor,  and  his  brother  the 
first  player  in  the  province  ;  but  I  don't  think 
a  greater  knave  than  himself  came  down  the 
river.  Loo  Chin  was  small,  souat,  and 
dirly  ,  he  had  a  pair  of  narrow,  slit-like  eyes, 
whose  very  lieht  was  cimning ;  a  pigtail  that 
nearly  touched  the  ground ;  and  tne  blackest 
teeth  I  ever  saw.  That  Chinamen  had  got 
Dick's  last  cash  ;  but  be  did  n't  know  it ;  and 
it  was  laughable  to  see  him  offering  our  mess- 
mate whatever  nobody  else  would  buy,  at  a 
price  considerably  raised  for  his  special  bene- 
fit. Many  a  furious  squabble  they  had ;  but 
Loo  Chin  always  came  off  safe,  for  when  fiilse- 
hoods  failed  him,  he  fell  to  flattery ;  and,  rough 
as  Dick  was,  that  smoothed  him  dS>wn.  He 
praised  his  beauty  and  his  manners,  his  riches 
and  his  generosity,  always  rising  higher  in 
the  strain  the  more  he  intended  to  cheat,  till 
Dick  half-believed  him,  but  nevertheless  re- 
served for  his  own  entertainment  the  fiiot  that 
his  mone;^  was  done,  and  none  of  our  crew 
would  spoil  sport  by  mentioning  it  to  the  China- 
man. Loo  Chin  was  by  far  the  grandest  de- 
scriber  of  Canton  and  its  wonders.  He  told 
us  of  a  great  fish-pond,  with  a  tame  dolphin 
in  it ;  of  a  temple  to  their  god  of  the  wind, 
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where  holy  hogs,  with  golden  oollars  round 
their  necks,  were  kept ;  and,  above  all,  of  his 
brother's  playhouse. 

''  I  had  always  remarked  that  Dick  had  a 
singular  tarn  for  play-^otng.  There  was  n  't  a 
single  house  of  the  kind  in  all  England  in 
whose  galleries  he  had  not  been ;  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  Loo  Chin's  brother  appeared 
to  take  his  mind Veye  completely. 

**  *Do  you  think  one  could  get  inside?'  he 
inquired  one  day,  when  the  Chinaman  had  been 
doing  his  best  to  sell  him  a  yellow  silk  jacket 
full  of  holes,  and  describe  the  blue  paint  and 
gilding  which  decorated  thp  said  playhouse. 

^*  *  Most  sure,'  said  Loo  Chin,  looking  doubly 
cunning. 

«  <  Would  one  get  safe  bock,  I  mean?'  said 
Dick; 

** '  With  no  doubt,'  said  the  Chinaman 
bolting  down  the  ship's  side  into  his  own 
trading-junk,  on  the  bulwarks  of  which  he 
Imlanced  himself  for  a  minute,  made  a  ^ueer 
motion  with  his  yellow  hands,  as  if  to  tie  up 
something  in  a  bundle,  gave  a  short  wicked 
luugh,  and  dived  below  amons  his  goods.  I 
meant  to  keep  a  watch  on  Loo  Chin  afber 
that ;  but  whether  it  was  his  ill-success  with 
the  yellow  jacket,  or  the  coming  of  an  Ameri- 
can ship,  that  kept  him  from  the  Rattlesnake ^ 
we  saw  no  more  of  the  Chinaman.  However, 
all  hands  were  river-sick  by  this  time,  and  a 
public  meeting  was  held  on  the  forecastle,  to 
petition  Captain  Pa^t  for  leave  to  go  on 
shore.  The  boatswain's  mate,  who  had  been 
the  son  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  once  saw  his 
father  sign  a  petition  to  Parliament  against 
the  hearth- tax,  drew  up  our  memorial  in  the 
same  form  which  he  said  was  the  thine  fur- 
thest off  mutiny,  and  commenced,  *May  it 
Elose  your  Honorable  Cabin.'  Captain  Paget 
ivorably  considered  our  petition,  as  he  did  all 
the  complaints  of  his  men ;  but  to  keep  the 
Chinamen's  minds  at  rest,  we  were  allowed  to 
go  only  in  parties  of  a  dozen  strong,  every  man 
taking  his  turn,  with  strict  orders  not  to  lose 
sight  of  each  other,  and  to  return  to  the  ship 
an  hour  before  the  shutting  of  Canton  gates, 
which  took  place  at  sunset.  We  gave  three 
cheers  that  astonished  the  boat-town  when 
the  captain  told  us  all  that  in  a  speech  from 
the  quarter-deck.  The  boatswain's  mate  said, 
if  we  had  been  in  a  Christian  country,  it  should 
be  printed  in  the  newspapers ;  but  the  part 
that  made  most  impression  on  us,  was  what 
the  captain  said  in  his  wind-up  — that  he 
hoped  we  would  justify  the  confidence  our  offi- 
cers placed  in  us,  by  a  prudent  and  orderly 
course  of  conduct,  as  became  British  seamen. 

*'  The  captain  was  not  entirely  mistaJcen  in 
that  hope.  We  took  a  flmnml  reeolation  to 
behave  well;  even  Dick  looked  settled;  and 
for  some  time,  the  parties  came  and  went 
without  disturbance,  strict  to  orders,  and 
punctual  to  time.    We  saw  the  Company's 


factory,  and  the  governor's  palace  —  at  least 
the  outsides  of  them  —  the  narrow  streets, 
the  queer  houses,  and  queerer  shops  of  Can- 
ton. The  Chinamen  sbired  at  us,  and  called 
us  '  Fanqui ;'  the  children  fled  before,  and  the 
dogs  barked  after  us;  but  our  honor  being 
concerned,  not  to  speak  of  the  going  on  shore, 
we  took  no  notice. 

**  A  party  to  which  I  belonged  were  getting 
the  boat  ready  one  day,  and  I  was  brushing 
my  best  jacket  over  the  bulwark  when  Dick 
Spanker  came  to  me,  and  said,  *■  Tom,  can 
you  lend  me  a  few  cash  ?' 

**  The  Chinamen  had  n't  leflb  me  much,  but 
I  knew  Dick  was  going  with  us,  and  might 
want  a  trifle  ;  so,  having  sooie  in  my  pocket 
(Master  Harry,  it  was  the  only  loan  ever  I 
regretted),  I  gave  him  the  half,  and  we  start-  ' 
ed.  The  day  was  spent,  as  usual,  strolling 
through  the  town,  and  being  called' Fanquis. 
We  bought  water-melons  and  some  arrack  — 
not  much,  for  all  bands  were  sober.  The  time 
of  return  was  drawing  near,  when  we  got  into 
a  new  street,  and  saw  a  great  wooden-house 
without  windows,  with  a  Chinaman  at  the 
door  beating  a  little  drum.  As  we  came 
nearer,  Dick  know  him  to  be  his  old  acquaint- 
anco.  Loo  Chin.  *  What  sort  of  a  pidgeon 
is  this  you  have  got?'  said  he,  running  up  to 
him  (pidgeon  is  the  Chinaman's  word  for 
business). 

**  *  Calling  people  to  the  play,'  said  Loo 
Chin. 

"  *  Is  thb  your  brother's  playhouse  then  ?' 
cried  Dick. 

<< '  Be  certain  it  is,'  said  the  Chinaman. 

*'  <  Messmates,  we  '11  all  go  in  and  see  the 
play.     When  does  it  begin  ?' 

**  *  I  don't  know,  and  there 's  too  many  of 
you,'  said  Loo  Chin ;  and  he  fell  to  his  drum 
faster  than  ever. 

** '  Come  alon^,  Dick,'  said  I,  not  liking  the 
fellow's  look ;  *  it 's  time  we  were  homeward 
bound.' 

'*  Dick  did  come ;  and  we  had  got  on  a  few 
steps,  when,  glancing  back,  I  saw  Loo  Chin 
making  signs  to  him.  Just  then,  there  came 
a  great  sound  of  gongs  and  bagpipes,  which, 
they  say,  is  the  height  of  Chinese  music,  and 
down  the  street  ran  a  crowd,  making  all  sorts 
of  noise  for  joy,  because  they  were  taking  home 
a  bride  shut  up  in  a  covered  chair  like  a  great 
hoy,  painted  blue.  We  ranged  ourselves  along 
the  waU,  to  let  them  pass  quietly,  and  the 
capers  they  cut  took  my  attention  completely ; 
but  when  all  was  over,  and  we  had  marched 
almost  to  the  river,  Dick  Spanker  was  nowhere . 
to  be  seen.  We  could  not  go  to  the  ship 
without  him,  and  a  terrible  search  we  had  for 
the  street.  By  the  time  it  was  found,  the 
playhouse  was  as  full  as  it  could  hold,  with 
CNinds  of  men  at  the  door — who  drew  knives 
and  clubs,  and  roared  at  us  as  we  tried  to  get 
in — but  Loo  Chin  wasn't  among  them.    If 
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our  cutlasses  had  n't  been  left  in  the  Rattle- 
snake, I  *m  not  sure  that  the  captain's  orders 
to  keep  peace  at  all  hazards  would  hare  been 
obeyed ;  out  unarmed  as  we  were,  there  was 
no  chance.  The  crowd  was  thickening  about 
us  every  minute ;  the  bars  with  which  they 
close  the  streets  were  getting  ready ;  we  called 
on  Dick  with  oil  the  strength  of  our  voices, 
but  got  no  answer ;  and  as  the  gates  would  be 
shut  in  another  minute,  we  had  a  strong  run 
for  it  to  our  boat.  Of  course,  the  captain  was 
told  the  moment  we  got  on  board.  He  sent 
the  first-lieutenant  up  in  the  cutter  by  day- 
break, to  make  a  report  to  tlie  governor.  That 
creat  Chinaman  promised  that  Dick'  would  be 
inquired  for  throughout  the  province ;  but  the 
end  of  all  was,  that  nothing  of  our  messmate 
'  was  seen  or  heard  of  after. 

*'  Captain  Paget  inquired,  threatened,  and 
demanoed  leave  to  search  the  playhouse ;  but 
the  par^  he  sent  for  that  purpose-— I  was 
one  of  them  —  were  taken  to  the  street ; 
shown  the  spot  where  the  bouse  had  stood ; 
told  that  the  players  had  taken  it  with  them 
on  their  journey  to  the  northern  provinces, 
which  they  made  once  a  year,  all  theatres  in 
China  being  movable ;  and  also  that  no  stranger 
would  be  admitted  to  a  Chinese  playhouse.  Loo 
'  Chin*s  whereabouts  nobody  knew ;  and  the 
captain  at  leogth  concluded  that  Dick  had  gone 
with  him  to  see  some  bargain  or  other,  got 
into  a  quarrel,  and  perhaps  met  with  foul  play. 
Gradually  we  all  became  of  that  opinion ;  but 
no  one  cared  for  going  on  shore  again ;  and  as 
the  time  of  the  Rattlesnake^ s  cruise  shortly  ex- 
pired, we  sailed  home  to  Chatham.  There  it 
was  found  out  that  the  ship  wanted  sundry 
repairs ;  her  hands  were  accordingly  drafted 
off  to  difllbrent  vessels,  and  I,  with  some  score 
of  comrades,  sent  on  board  the  Thunderer, 

**  There  is  no  use  in  going  over  all  that 
happened  there;  but  the  service  wasn't  so 
easy  as  it  had  been  in  the  Rattlesnake  ^vre 
badf  fighting  in  the  Mediterranean,  fever  at 
Fernando  Fo,  and  a  storm  in  the  Western 
*  Paoifto,  that  made  us  glad  to  run  into  ManiUa. 
The  Spanish  governor  there  held  fiwt  by  King 
Ferdinand ;  and  as  England's  armiw  were 
doing  some  tight  work  for  him  in  Spiin,  Ma- 
nilla was  a  friendly  port  for  an  English  vessel. 
I  remember  it  was  just  three  yearn  since  we 
sailed  from  Canton — actions,  fevers,  and 
(drafts  had  n't  left  one  of  the  Rattlesnake's  men 
on  board  the  7%imderer  but  myself:  The  new 
messmates  wem't  quite  up  to  the  old;  and 
though  our  captain  was  a  good  officer,  he  had  a 
spice  of  pride  in  him  that  taught  the  whole 
snip  their  distance.  There  were  no  meetings 
in  the  forecastle,  no  petitioning  of  his  Honor- 
Me  Cabin,  I  can  tell  you  ;  but  going  on  shore 
was'no  trouble  at  Manilla. 

'*  It  is  a  dirty  town,  and  the  wont  part  of 
it  is  the  Chinese  quarter.  I  had  strolled  in 
there  one  evening  with  three  comndes,  quiet 
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smoking  fellows,  who  knew  the  place,  and 
would  have  me  to  see  a  Chinese  play.  I  tboufht 
of  the  old  story  at  Canton,  bat  they  said  it 
was  uncommon  curious,  and  Chinamen  abroad 
have  no  such  hatred  to  strangers  as  at  home. 
The  playhouse  stood  in  an  unpaved  street, 
narrow  and  very  dark,  with  old  Spanish  houses, 
which  the  Chinese  had  got  hold  of,  and  set  op 
their  shops  and  trades  in.  It  was  like  the  one 
I  had  seen  at  Canton  —  wooden  and  window- 
less  —  but  very  full  of  the  Chinamen,  standing 
thick  and  cloee  round  a  railed  space  in  the 
middle,  lighted  b^  great  torches,  with  a  trap- 
door in  it,  by  whiq)i  all  the  wonders  ciune  up. 
I  can't  say  what  the  play  was  about,  though  I 
and  mv  comrades  got  places  quite  near  the 
rail.  There  was  a  man  with  a  tame  lion  ; 
another  with  two  serpents  twined  about  his 
arms ;  and  last  of  all,  the  glory  of  the  house,  a 
great  dragon,  which  the  Chinamen  said  could 
talk  all  the  tongues  in  the  world,  and  had  been 
brought  firom  Pekin.  It  came  up  like  a  huffS 
Groc<^ile,  onl^  oovered  with  a  hairv  skin.  It 
had  a  lon^  tail,  a  pair  of  fiery  eyes  that  seemed 
fiir  sunk  in  its  head,  and  a  mouth  with  great 
tusks  in  it.  There  was  a  boy  on  its  back,  and 
the  performance  consisted  in  his  riding  round 
the  stage  in  a  very  gaudy  dress,  with  a  laxge 
China  cup  on  his  head,  full  of  tea,  of  which  a 
grain  was  n*t  to  be  spilled.  The  dragon  went 
round  twice,  and  the  cup  kept  steady,  to  the 
Chinamen's  great  delignt ;  but,  by  way  of 
^ning  more  applause,  the  boy  began  to  strike 
It  with  a  bamboo  to  hasten  the  motion.  At  the 
first  blow,  the  creature  stopped,  and,  to  my 
amasement,  began  in  a  smothered,  snufBing 
voice,  to  swear  hard  in  good  English.  The  boy 
struck  it  again,  and  it  tried  to  throw  him.  He 
kept  his  seat  wonderfully;  but  the  dmgoa 
kicked  and  plunged,  flinging  its  feet  about, 
and  trying  to  turn  over.  Strange  paddles  the 
feet  were,  covered  with  the  same  haiiy  skin  to 
the  toes  ;  but  somehow  it  had  got  split  on  one 
of  them,  and  through  the  rent  I  saw,  as  the 
torch-light  fell  on  it,  a  great  thumb  marked 
with  a  double  z  in  blue  below  the  nail.  The 
nest  minute  its  rider  had  got  the  dragon  hauled 
near  enough  the  trap-door,  and  with  some  help 
fix>m  below,  he  rode  it  down.  I  did  n't  stay 
five  seconds  afler  in  the  house.  My  comrades 
laughed  at  my  sfeoiy ;  but  I  flew  to  the  ship, 
craved  to  see  our  captain,  and  txAd  him  all 
about  it.  The  proud,  cold  man  bade  me  go 
to  my  duty,  and  he  would  inquire  into  the 
matter.  Next  morning,  an  officer  did  go  on 
shore,  but  the  Chinamen's  governor  said  it 
was  all  a  mistake,  and  sent  a  present  of 
imperial  tea  to  the  captain.  We  sailed  for 
Acapnloo  three  days  after.  The  hands  on 
board  sometimes  made  jokes  to  themselves 
about  the  grog  being  too  strong  for  me  at 
Manilla ;  but,  Master  Harry,  I  'U  never  believe 
that  that  swearing  dragon  was  not  mj  lost 
messmate!*' 
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PART  n.  — CHAPTER  T. 

Thb  next  morning,  Bugot,  who  was,  when 
in  the  country,  a  tolerably  early  riser,  issued 
forth  from  the  house  before  breakfast,  on  his 
way  to  the  stables. 

The  sun  had  been  up  two  hours  before,  and 
was  now  looking  warmly  over  some  tall 
drooping  ash-treos  on  to  the  southern  en- 
trance. Bagot  stood  and  basked  for  a  minute 
there. 

It  was  a  fresh,  still  morning.  There  had 
been  a  shower  in  the  night,  and  a  rustling 
might  be  heard  amid  the  grass  of  the  lawn, 
as  of  drops  penetrating.  *  Thrushes  were  pip- 
ing busily  in  the  shrubbery,  May-flies  were 
on  the  wing  amid  the  grass,  butterflies  hov- 
ered above  the  old-fashioned  flowers,  heortV 
ease,  stocks,  lilacs,  and  gillyflowers,  whose 
mingled  fraoanee  came  fresh  and  cool  upon 
the  sense.  Bagot  contributed  his  mite  to  the 
general  perfume  by  smoking  a  cigar,  and 
exhaling  with  the  smoke  an  odor  of  brandy ; 
for  he  was  very  shaky  in  the  morning  until  ne 
got  his  dram,  and  would  sometimes  cut  his 
chin  dreadfully  in  shaving. 

The  beauty  of  the  morning  was  in  great 
measure  thrown  away  upon  Bagot.  He*  knew 
no  more  about  the  witcKery  of  the  soft  blue 
sky  than  Peter  Bell.  The  verdure  that  gave 
liim  most  pleasure,  next  to  that  of  the  race- 
course, wiis  the  green  cloth  of  the  billiard- 
table.  The  voice  of  the  marker  calling,  *  *  Red 
plays  on  yellow,"  was  more  musical  to  him 
than  the  carol  of  all  the  thrushes  that  ever 
piped.  He  stood  there  in  the  sunlight  like  a 
nightlamp  that  had  been  left  unextinguished, 
murky  and  red,  in  the  eye  of  golden  and 
scented  morning. 

He  glanced  around  him  as  he  stood  smok- 
ing, with  his  hands  in  his  flapped  skirt-pock- 
ets —  looked  upward  at  the  brick  front  of  the 
house,  with  its  projecting  turrets,  its  deep 
diamond-paned,  stone-framed  windows,  and 
balustraded  parapet  —  looked  around  at  the 
thick  shrubbery,  where  the  uppermost  laurel- 
leaves  glanced  yellow  amid  tneir  dark-green, 
flossy  brethren,  as  the  morning  light  slanted 
m  —  and  followed  some  outwara-bSund  rooks 
in  their  flight  over  the  lawn,  and  across  the 
river,  wliere  a  solitary  fly-fisher  was  wading 
to  his  middle,  till  they  reached  the  village, 
where  other  rooks  of  congenial  temperament 
came  out  from  the  trees  and  joined  them. 
And,i  having  looked  thus  with  his  outward 
eyes,  without  seeing  much  of  it  with  his 
inner  —  for  his  busy  head  was  now,  as  gener- 
ally, occupied  with  other  matters  —  he  walked 
along  two  sides  of  the  house,  and  through  the 
shrubbery,  to  the  stables. 

Harry  Noble  and  a  boy  were  busy  here 
about  the  horses ;  and  Kitty  Fillett  had  stolen 
away  from  her  mistress  to  t^  and  soften  Mr. 
Noble,  whom  she  had  found  steeled  against 


all  her  wilos  and  attempts  at  mollification  on 
the  previous  evening. 

Bagot  caught  Kitty  by  the  chin,  as  she 
started  at  his  footstep,  and  attempted  to  make 
off;  and,  holding  the  chin  between  his  fin- 
ger and  thumb,  he  stood  looking  at  her  sim- 
pering face,  not  saying  anything  to  her  at  first, 
by  reason  of  his  continuing  to  retiiin  his  cigar 
between  his  teeth,  while  his  lips  separated  in 
an  approving  smile. 

'* Baggage!"  quoth  the  colonel,  pres- 
ently, SSiing  his  left  hand  from  his  coat- 
pocket,  and  removing  the  obstructive  cigar 
without  relinquishing  his  hold  of  the  chin 
with  the  right  —  "  how  the  deuce  d'  ye  think 
men  are  to  do  their  work  with  that  handsome 
saucy  face  of  yours  looking  at  them?  Can^t 
you  let  the  fellows  alone  for  five  minutes 
together  ?  —  ha,  slut ! " 

**  Indeed,  sir,  I  don't  want  no  fellows," 
said  Miss  Fillett,  primly ;  ^*  I  merely  kim  to 
loo1(  at  the  horses." 

'<  Horses !"  roared  Bagot,  with  a  laugh  ; 
(( you  never  looked  at  a  horse  in  your  life  if 
hehadn^t  a  man  on  his  back — you  know 
you  did  n't.  By  the  by,  I  saw  you  yesterday 
at  the  fair,  Kitty  —  here  *s  a  fairing  for  you — 
something  t9  buy  ribbons  with." 

Kitty  Sropt  a  curtsey  as  she  pocketed  the 
brace  of  half-crowns. 

<'  How  does  your  mistress  pass  the  time 
now?"  asked  Bagot.  <' What's  the  new 
dod^e  ?  Is  she  chemical,  or  botanical,  or  ge* 
ological,  or  what?" 

**  We  've  been  a  little  astromical  lately," 
said  Miss  Fillett.  *'  But  my  lady 's  a  deal 
more  lively  now  since  the  two  young  ladies 
kim.     They  're  alwajs  together." 

* 'Always  together ! "  thought  Bagot ;  '*that 
won't  do.  How  am  I  ever  to  get  in  a  word 
if  she  always  has  these  others  at  her  elbow  to 
back  her  up?  That  won't  do  at  all ;"  (then 
aloud), '<  What  are  the  young  ladies  like, 
Kitty?" 

**  Venr  nice  young  ladies,"  said  Kitty. 
*'  Miss  raynegave  me  a  beautiful  silk  dress 
last  week,  as  good  aa  new ;  and,  o'- Wednes- 
day, Miss  Rosa  —  " 

'*  Hang  your  dresses  !"  quoth  Bagot.;  *'  I 
did  n't  ask  what  they  *d  given  you,  but  what 
they  were  like.  Have  they  got  any  fun  in 
'em?'' 

*'  Iniieed  they  have  plenty,"  said  Miss 
Fillett,  nodding  her  heaa  four  distinct  times. 
'*  They  're  as  lively  as  kittens,  and  that 's  the 
truth.'^' 

''Does  your  mistress  ride  now?"  asked 
Bagot. 

"  Not  since  the  young  ladies  have  been 
here,  sir.  They  don  t  ride,  and  my  lady  stays 
with  'em  for  company." 

«  I  must  look  to  this,"  said  Bagot  to  him- 
self, as,  resuming  his  cigar,  and  releasing 
Mifis  FUlett,  he  entered  the  stable.    ''And, 
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Oh!"  (calling  after  Kitty)  "tell  her  lady- 
ship that,  with  her  permission,  I  '11  ha?e  the 
honor  of  breakAisting  with  her.*' 

The  stable  was  not  so  well  filled  now  as'  it 
had  been  in  Sir  Joseph's  days.  Bagot  cared 
little  for  hunting.  Stalls  labelled  '«  Valiant," 
"  Coverley/'  "  Bob,"  and  "  Bullfrog,"  were 
vacant,  and  the  place  of  those  hunters  knew 
them  no  more.  But  the  brown  carriase- 
horses,  Duke  and  Dandy,  still  stood  side  oy 
side  ;  Lady  Lee's  gray  thoroughbred,  Diana, 
turned  her  broad  front  and  taper  muzzle  to 
look  at  the  comer,  and  several  others  were 
ranged  beyond. 

Noble  was  polishing  some  harness,  and  a 
boy  near  was  removing  a  bucket  from  a  stall, 
where  he  had  been  washing  the  feet  of  a 
brown  cob. 

*'  Who  's  that?"  inquired  Bagot  of  Noble, 
pointing  at  the  boy. 

**  The  gardener's  son,  sir,"  said  Noble, 
pausing  in  his  occupation  to  touch  his  oap ; 
**  he  's  Deen  here  these  three  weeks." 

**  Lift  that  near  hind-leg,  boy,"  said  Bagot, 
pointing  at  the  cob.    The  boy  obeyed. 

"D'ye  call  that  dry?"  said  the  colonel. 
**  Don't  you  know  it's  enough  to  give  greasy 
heels  to  a  horse  to  leave  him  in  that  way,  you 
careless  youn^  villain  ?  Now  look  you," 
pursued  the  colonel  sternly,  butquite  calmly, 
"  I  'm  a  good  deal  about  the  stables,  and  if 
ever  I  see  you  leave  a  horse  that  way  aeain, 
I  '11  lick  your  life  out.  How  's  her  ladyship's 
mare,  Noble?" 

"  She 's  a  little  sore  in  the  mouth,  from  the 
hoj  taking  her  out  with  a  twisted  snaffle," 
said  Noble,  *•  but  she  '11  be  all  right  to-mor- 
row. The  boy  's  getting  on  —  he  '11  do  better 
soon,  sir,"  said  Noble,  good-naturedly,  seeing 
the  colonel's  eye  fixed  fiercely  on  the  boy. 

**  He'd  better,"  said  the  colonel,  gnmly. 
"  I  '11  put  a  twisted  snaffle  in  his  mouth." 
And  here  I  may  remark  that  Bagot,  in  his 
care  and  affection  for  that  noble  animal,  the 
horse,  regarded  stable-boys  generally  as  a 
race  of  Yahoos,  upon  whom  any  neelect 
towards  the  superior  creature  they  tendedwas 
to  be  instantly  visited  with  nnsparing  severity. 
Accordingly,  this  morning  saw  the  commence- 
ment of  a  series  of  precepts,  threats,  and 
veterinary  aphorisms,  which  continued  during 
Bagot 's  stay,  and  nearly  drove  the  unfortu- 
nate boy  out  of  his  senses,  but  which,  it  is 
justice  to  add,  had  the  effect  of  improving  the 
economy  of  the  stable  wonderfully. 

"  And  this  is  the  filly,  eh  !"  said  Bagot, 
strolling  up  to  a  loose-box,  and  looking  at  a 
well-bred,  handsome,  somewhat  leggy  bay, 
that  stood  therein.     "  How  does  she  go?" 

"Rather  hot  and  fidgety,"  said  Noble, 
"  but  her  paces  first-rate ,  sir.  Canters  Uke  an 
armchair,  and  walks  fast,  when  you  con  get 
hor  to  walk." 


"Wants  a  light  hand,  eh?"  said  the 
colonel. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Noble,  "I  should  sajr 
she  'd  go  well  with  a  lady." 

"  Put  the  saddle  on  her  and  bring  her  out," 
said  Bagot,  casting  away  the  end  of  his 
cigar.  "  I  *11  try  her  now.  It  wants  half 
an  hour  to  breakfast." 

Lady  Lee  and  her  friends  assembled  at  the 
usual  hour  in  the  breakfast  room. 

"  We  must  wait  for  Colonel  Lee,*'  said  her 
ladyship  ;  "  he  is  going  to  join  us  this  moru- 
ing." 

"Why  wasn't  he  at  dinner,  yesterday  ?" 
inquired  Rosa. 

"  You  must  n't  expect  to  see  much  of  him," 
said  Lady  Lee ;  "  that  is,  unless  you  arc 
anxious  for  gentlemen's  society,  and  tell  hiiu 
so." 

"  And  if  we  are,"  said  Orelia  putting  out 
her  lip,  "  what  would  he  be  among  so 
many?^' 

"  His  coming  down  to  the  Heronry  never 
makes  much  difference  to  me,"  said  Lady  Lee. 
"  The  colonel  cares  as  little  for  flowers  and 
literature  as  I  do  for  race-horses  and  Cuba 
cigars,  so  that  we  have  n't  much  in  common. 
But  here  he  comes." 

Bagot  entered  with  his  usual  swaggering 
bow  and  bettinz-ring  courtesy.  . 

"  Ladies,!  salute  you,"  said  Bagot,  putting 
his  fingers  to  his  lips  and  waving  them  in  the 
air,  as  a  salutation  general,  ^got  Uusclled 
over  his  natural  groundwork  of  coarse  humor 
with  scraps  of  theatrical  politeness,  when  in 
ladies'  society.  "  Gad,"  tie  continued,  as  he 
drew  a  chair  to  the  breakfast-table,  "  I  'm  re- 
minded at  this  moment  of  a  nunnery  I  once 
visited  in  Spain  ;  the  lady  abbess  was  young, 
and  not  unlike  Hester — but,  by  Jove,  the 
nuns  could  n't  boast  so  much  beauty  among 
the  whole  sisterhood  as  I  see  before  me  "  (bow- 
ing to  Orelia  and  Rosa,  with  his  hand  on  his 
leu  waistcoat-pocket).  "  Luckily,  1  miss 
here,  too,  the  dolefulness  of  aspect  that  char- 
acterized the  poor  things." 

"Dear  me!"  said  the  sympathetic  Rosa, 
"  why  did  they  look  unhappy?'^ 

"  Probably  for  the  love  of  Heaven,"  said 
Orelia  sarcastically. 

"  Yes,  the  elderly  ones,  my  dear  Miss 
Payne  ;  but  the  young  ones,  probably,  for 
the  love  of  man,"  returned  Ba^ot,  with  a  nod 
and  a  chuckle.  "  Ah  !  young  hidies,  't  is  the 
same  all  the  world  over  ;  you  may  shut  youi^ 
selves  up  in  convents  or  in  country  houses, 
but  you  can't  keep  out  the  small  bo^  with 
wings  —  he's  about  somewhere  at  this  mt>- 
ment,  I  *ve  no  doubt,"  lifting  the  lid  of  the 
mustard-pot,  as  if  he  expectoa  to  find  a  Cupid 
hidden  there,  but  it  was  only  to  make  ois 
devilled  bone  a  little  hotter. 
"  You  '11  hardly  believe  us,"    said  Lady 
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Lee,  "  when  we  iell  you  that  the  sobject  of  love 
has   scarcely  once   been    mentioned  among 


us.  ' 

**  God  bless  me ! —  how  silent  you  must 
have  been  !*'  said  the  facetious  colonel.  *^  But 
that 's  wrong ;  you  should  always  tell  one 
another  your  love  secrets ;  bottled  affection  is 
apt  to  turn  sour." 

**  Now  what  can  you  know  of  the  tender 
passion,  colonel  V  said  Lady  Lee  ;  *'  and  yet, 
my  dears,  you  hear  how  he  philosophizes 
about  it,  as  if  he  were  really  acquainted  with 
the  sentiment." 

Bagot  reddened.  He  always  suspected  her 
ladyship  of  feeling  for  him  a  disclain  which 
she  did  not  care  to  conceal,  and  which,  per- 
haps, really  did  exist,  though  the  display  uf  it 
was  unintentional.  It  oozed  out  so  uncon- 
sciously to  herself,  that,  in  a  less  clever  per- 
son than  her  lad^'ship,  he  would  probably 
have  failed  to  notice  it;  but  believing  that 
she  possessed  satirical  power,  and  feeling  that 
there  was  no  great  congeniality  between 
them,  he  frequently  detected  a  latent  dispar- 
agement in  speeches  which,  coming  from  any 
one  else,  he  would  have  taken  either  in  a 
playful  or  a  literal  sense.  So,  after  a  minute *s 
silenoe,  during  which  he  was  struggling  with 
fsholer,  which  he  felt  it  would  be  unprolitable 
to  exhibit,  he  changed  the  subject. 

*'  I  'm  sorry  to  fand  you  *ve  left  off  riding 
lately,  Hester,"  said  he.  "  Diana  is  getting 
as  fat  as  a  Smithfield  prize  pis,  and  I  wonder 
you  're  not  just  the  same.  What  exercise  do 
you  take?" 

**  We  walk," said  Lady  Lee, "  and  drive." 

*«  Walk  and  drive  !"  quoth  Bagot.  "  Wo- 
men crawl  like  spavined  snails  along  the  ter- 
race, and  get  into  a  carriage  that  goes  as  easy 
as  an  arm-chair,  and  call  that  exercise.  Hid- 
ing is  the  only  thing  to  keep  ladies  in  health 
and  condition.  Besides,  there  are  lots  of 
places  worth  seeing  around  here  too  far  to 
walk  to,  and  inaccessible  to  a  carriage ;  but 
how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  ride  there!" 

*'  But  Orelia  and  Rosa  have  never  ridden 
in  their  lives,"  said  Lady  Lee. 

**  Time  they  should  begin,"  answered 
Bagot.  '*  I've  been  trying  the  bay  filly  this 
morning,  and  I  'm  convinced  she  would  carry 
Miss  Payne  (who,  I'm  sure,  has  capital 
nerve)  to  admiration.  I'm  going  over  to 
Doddington  tonlay  to  see  Tindal,  the  major 
of  the  dragoons  there,  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
and  [  'U  ask  him  to  let  his  rough-rider  come 
over  and  give  your  young  friends  a  lesson. 
What  d'Te  say  to  that,  young  ladies?" 

Both  Kosa  and  Orelia  were  charmed  at  the 
prospect,  and  began  to  think  Colonel  Lee  a 
very  pleasant  person.  So  it  was  agreed  they 
should  all  drive  over  to  Doddington,  where 
the  ladies  bad  some  shopping  to  do,  and  that 
the  colonel  should  then  anonge  with  the 
major  about  their  riding  lessons. 

COCCLZXUI.       UYINQ  AOJt,        YOL.  I.       44 


CBAPTER  TI. 

The  detachment  of  dragoons  stationed  in 
Doddington  was  assembled  at  a  dismounted 
parade  that  morning,  to  listen  to  an  oration 
from  the  commanding  officer,  Major  Tludal. 

Other  people  were  assembled  there  besides 
the  troops.  The  yard  of  the  principal  hotel, 
where  the  parade  was  held,  was  thronged 
with  admiring  spectators.  A  week's  famili- 
arity with  the  cavalry  had  by  no  means  bred 
contempt  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Doddington.  Their  hearts  still  thrilled  to  the 
sound  of  the  stable- trumpet ;  at  the  march  of 
the  squadron  through  the  streets,  on  its  way 
to  exercise,  customers  were  neglected  and 
business  at  a  stand-still,  until  the  last  horse- 
tail had  disappeared  round  the  corner  of  the 
Butter-market ;  and  soldiers,  appearing  singly 
in  the  town,  became  each  the  nucleus  of  a 
small  reverential  crowd,  swelling  in  magni- 
tude like  a  snowball  as  it  advanced.  Their 
spurs,  their  mustaches,  the  stripes  of  their 
trousers,  were  objects  with  the  sight  of  which 
the  populace  found  it  impossible  to  satiate 

Accordingly,  the  troops  wore  now  the  centre 
of  a  large  circle,  formed  by  apprentices  who 
had  deserted  their  trades;  master- workmen, 
who,  coming  to  look  for  them  with  fell  intent, 
had  forgotten  their  wrath,  and  *^  those  who 
came  to  scold  remained  to  see  ;"  servant 
maids,  who,  running  out  on  errands,  with  in- 
junctions to  be  quick,  had  heard  the  trumpet, 
and  been  drawn  as  by  magical  power  within 
its  influence ;  ostlers  and  waiters,  utterly 
reckless  of  their  duty  towards  their  neighbor*^; 
truant  schoolboys  in  corduroys,  with  Latin 
grammars,  geographies,  and  books  of  arith- 
metic slung  at  their  backs,  and  whose  pockets 
bulged  with  tops  and  ^en  apples;  young 
milliners,  all  curls  and  titter  and  blush  ;  and 
paupers  receiving  out-door  relief,  who,  quit- 
ting the  spots  where  they  usually  basked  away 
their  time,  like  lazaroni,  came  up,  some  with 
crutches,  some  without,  and  having  a  blind 
man  in  their  company,  to  satisfy  their  military 
ardor. 

The  major  came  slowly  on  parade,  his 
hands  crossed  behind  him,  his  spurs  and  scab- 
bard clanking,  his  face  stem.  The  crowd 
made  a  larger  circle,  and  some  little  boys  fled 
from  his  path  —  one  or  two,  who  stumbled  iiv 
their  haste,  not  pausing  to  rise  again,  but 
grovelling  out  of  reach  upon  their  hands  and 
knees,  expecting  nothing  else  than  to  be  im- 
mediately decapitated  or  run  through  the 
body.^  The  spectators  were  prepared  foi 
anything  of  a  martial  nature,  and  when  he 
cafied  the  parade  in  a  short  sharp  voice  to 
**  Attention,"  they  half-expected  to  see  him 
draw  his  sword,  and  go  through  the  cuts  and 
guards— a  proceeding,  which,  far  from  ap- 
pearing singular  to  them,  would  greatly  have 
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enhanced  their  respect*.  Howover,  the  major 
didn't  do  anything  of  the  sort.  Standing  in 
front  of  the  "lioe,  with  his  left  hand  on  his 
sword-hilt,  he  commenced  his  address,  which 
may  be  considered  a  pretty  fair  specimen  of 
military  oratory. 

<<Men,"  said  he  ^and  as  he  spoke  you 
might  have  heard  a  pin  drop),  *'  you  —  that 
is,  some  of  you  —  have  been  acting  disgrace- 
fully. You  were  sent  here  to  preserve  order, 
and  you  have  been  the  first  to  set  an  example 
of  disorder.  You  have  abused  my  indulgence 
in  allowing  you  to  partake  of  the  amusements 
of  yesterday,  and  you  have  brought  infernal 
discredit  on  the  kine*s  service  in  tb»  eyes  of 
the  inhabitants.  Ifl  can  discover  who  began 
the  affray  yesterday,  in  the  fair,  let  them  look 
out!  —  1 'U  make  an  example  of  them  !  If  I 
can't  discover  them,  I  '11  punish  the  whole 
detachment  —  I  will,  by  G---d  ! " 

There  was  a  momentary  pause,  and  the 
major  was  about  to  recommence,  when  the 
corponJ,  of  whom  we  have  made  mention, 
stept  to'  the  fr&nt. 

*<  I  was  the  man,  sir,"  said  the  corporal, 
vrith  military  brevity. 

*'  I  'm  sorry  to  hear  it.  Corporal  Onslow. 
Yon  are  under  an  arrest  —  fait  in,  sir.  Of- 
ficers," said  the  major,  touching  his  cap,  and 
the  officers,  touching  theirs,  fell  out ;  —  *'  Ser- 
geant-major, dismiss  the  parade." 

The  corporal  saluted,  and  fell  back.  A 
whisper  passed  about  among  the  populace  — 
they  were  about  as  well-iaformed  as  civilians 
generally  are  on  points  of  militar;^  iustice ; 
and  if  toe  corporal  had  been  forthwith  blind- 
fUded  with  a  handkerchief,  caused  to  go  on 
his  knees,  and  then  and  there  shot,  it  would 
perhaps  have  excited  more  awe  than  surprise. 

Durine  this  scene,  the  party  from  the  Her- 
onry had  been  looking  on  from  the  balcony 
of  the  inn  ;  and  Bagot  Lee,  seeing  the  parade 
was  over,  chose  this  time  to  go  up  ana  greet 
his  friend  the  major. 

Rosa  Young  had  recognized  the  corporal 
immediately  as  Orelia's  defender,  and  heard 
the  major's  words  with  horror.  Orelia,  how- 
ever, was  much  too  magnificent  a  personage 
to  recognize  a  man  iif  toe  corporal  s  station 
of  life,  however  good-looking  he  might  chance 
to  be. 

"  Orelia,  did  yon  hear — did  you  heart" 
cried  Rosa;  '* you're  not  goin^  to  allow 
them  to  punish  mm,  are  you,  Orelia  V* 

"  What  did  he  say!"  asked  Orelia,  who 
had  been  surveying  the  scene  with  a  superb 
air,  as  if  all  the  soldiers  were  hers,  and 
brought  there  to  be  reviewed  by  her,  before 
marcning  away  to  die  in  her  cause. 

<<  Why,  they  're    going    to    punish   him 

because  he  beat  the  man  who  wanted  to 

dance  with  you  yesterday,  in. the  fair.    Ob,  if 

.  yoQ  don't  stop  them,  I  snail  go  myself,"  cried 

Roea,  preparing  to  msh  down  into  the  yard. 


"Stop!"  cried  Orelia,  «  this  must  n't  be 
— I'll  go  myself.  Of  course,  it  must  be 
explained  and  stopt,"  and  she  marched 
ofi. 

Rosa  watched  her  as  she  walked  across  the 
yard,  and  noticed  the  look  of  surprise  on  the 
major's  face,  as  his  conversation  with  Bagot 
was  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  the  stately 
young  lady.  He  listenea  courteously  to  her 
for  a  minute,  and  then  called  out,  **  Corporal 
Onslow!" 

The  corporal  came  up  with  the  same  un- 
concerned air  as  before,  and  saluted. 

*'  I  'm  glad,"  said  the  msuor,  "  to  find 
that  your  goqd  character,  far  ^om  being  for- 
feitea,  is  rather  heightened,  by  the  circum- 
stance that  took  place :  the  lady  you  pro- 
tected desires  to  thank  you  — you  are  re- 
leased, of  course." 

**  And,  with  my  thanks,  may  I  beg  you  to 
accept  this?"  said  Orelia,  holding  out  a  hand 
in  wnioh  gold  was  heard  to  chink. 

The  corporal  bowed  low  over  the  hand, 
but  did  not  offijr  to  touch  it.  *'  It  was  enough 
reward  for  him,"  ho  said,  '*  to  have  been  of 
the  slightest  service." 

Oreua  pressed  it  on  him  without  effect. 
<'I  must  study  how  to  reward  you  in  some 
other  way,"  she  said  at  length. 

^*  It  would  be  easy,"  the  gallant  corporal 

replied ;  **  a  single  word ;"  and  then,  as 

if  remembering  the  major's  presence,  he  drew 
himself  up,  sauted  and  walked  off,  leaving 
his  reply  unfinished. 

*'  A  stranee  sort  of  fellow  that,"  said  the 
major  as  he  departed  ;  **  we  can  make  nothing 
of  him.  A  capital  soldier,  and  the  best 
rider,  by  far,  in  the  regiment  —  but  qoeer, 
very  queer.  He  has  nothing  to  say  to  the 
rest  of  the  men,  when  off  duty  —-never  had  a 
Comrade  —  and  the  fellow's  language  and 
manners  are  really  deu(^  good,  and  quite 
above  his  station." 

**  Rides  well,  does  he  1"  said  Bagot ;  '<  per- 
haps he  would  suit  my  book.  I  was  going  to 
presume  on  our  old  acquaintance  to  prefer  a 
request,  in  behalf  of  this  and  another  fair 
youn^  lady,  for  jour  men  to  give  them  a 
little  instruction  in  riding." 

**  The  very  man,"  said  the  major ;  "  and 
he  'U  be  clad  enough  of  the  employment," 
he  added,  in  a  low  tone,  to  Bagot;  **  for,  be- 
tween you  and  me,  I  believe  the  fellow  is 
some  wild  slip  of  good  family,  and  he  'U  be 
delighted  to  set  away  from  the  barrack-yard, 
which  does  n  t  suit  him  at  all." 

''  That  sort  of  thing  is  more  frequent  than 
people  fancy,"  returned  Bagot.  **  I  remem- 
ber, when  I  was  in  the  Guards,  we  enlisted  a 
sprig  of  nobility  once;  but  our  honorable 
friend  turned  out  a  shocking  vagabond,  and 
we  were  under  the  painful  necessity  of  flog- 
ging him.  Your  corporal  is  oertaiDiy  rather 
a  striking-lo(^ng  fellow." 
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<*  I  flaw  him  just  after  he  was  enlisted," 
said  the  major.  '*  He  looked  uncommonly 
gentlemanlike,  and  wore  deuced  well-made 
clothes,  though,  I  fancy,  there  was  n't  much 
in  the  pockets  of  them.  He  shall  attend  the 
ladies  whenever  you  think  proper.  And, 
upon  my  honor,''  added  the  gallant  major, 
turning  to  Orelia,  '*  I  envy  the  fellow  his  em- 
ployment. 1  wish  I  was  a  rough-rider  my- 
self, Lee"  —  whereat  Ba^t  chuckled. 

These  few  words  of  the  major's  served  to 
invest  the  corporal  with  a  sudden  romantic 
interest  in  the  eyes  of  Orelia.  The  service  he 
had  done  her  the  day  before,  little  thought 
of  when  supposed  to  have  been  rendered  by 
an  inferior,  and  capable  of  being  rewarded 
by  money,  appeared  in  a  new  and  graceful 
light  as  the  act  of  an  unfortunate  gentleman. 
And  the  difficulty  of  expressing  her  gratitude, 
in  a  manner  suitable  either  to  his  apparent 
or  his  supposed  quality,  made  her  rate  the 
favor  above  its  value,  and  caused  her  thoughts 
frequently  to  recur  to  him. 

Meanwhile  the  dragoon  officers  looked  on, 
envying  Tindal,  who,  in  this  infernal  stupid 
hole  ot  a  country  quarter,  had  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  such  a  splendid-looking  girl. 
Ihey  followed  her  with  their  eyes  as  she 
walked  away,  and  watched  her  as  she  came 
out  on  the  balcony  and  rejoined  Rosa  and 
Lady  Lee  there ;  and,  while  they  stroked 
their  mustaches,  they  uttered  opinions  on 
the  party  much  warmer  and  more  favorable 
than  the  customary  nonchalance  and  pooo-cu- 
rantism  of  military  criticism  would  have  sanc- 
tioned. 

'*  Magnificent  girl,  certainly,"  said  Captain 
Sloperton,  a  handsome  exquisite ;  "  but  I 
prefer  that  pale  one,  with  the  chestnut  hair  — 
so  deuced  thorough-bred,  you  know." 

**  Oh,  deuced  thorough-bred  !"  echoed  Cor- 
net Suckling,  who,  in  his  eagerness  to  propi- 
tiate, would  agree  with  anyl^y. 

"  Fine  points  about  them,  no  doubt,"  said 
Lieutenant  Wylde  Oates,  *'  but  they  're  in 
too  grand  a  style  for  me.  Hans  me  if  I 
should  know  what  to  sav  to  either  of 'em. 
Give  me  that  plump,  little,  rosy  beauty,  for 
my  taste." 

**  Right,  old  fellow,"  said  Harry  Bruce, 
.  Mr.  Oates'  particular  associate  ;  '*  she  *8  a 
charming  little  thing — but  there,  they're 
going — you  may  put  away  your  eye-glass, 
Hloperton.  By  Jove!  I  feel  as  if  the  drop- 
scene  had  fallen  at  the  opera." 

Though  the  parade  had  broken  up,  the 
crowd  still  lingered.  Some  sanguine  spirits, 
perhaps,  were  yet  of  opinion  that  justice  was 
about  to  be  done  on  the  oflbnding  corporal. 
Some  were  unable  to  tear  themselves  away 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  officers,  as 
they  remained  chatting  in  a  group.  Nobody 
thought  of  leaving,  so  long  as  a  vestige  of 
gold  laoe  or  a  single  spur  was  to  bo  seen. 


The  royal  mail  had  driven  up  to  the  hotel, 
and  stopt  to  change  horses,  out  the  ostlers 
had  decamped  to  look  at  the  military,  and 
the  guard  was  obliged  to  harness  the  aban- 
doned team  with  his  own  august  hands; 
while  the  stout  coachman,  instead  of  finding 
an  obsequious  stable-boy  ready  to  catch  the 
reins,  and  an  admiring  mob  of  idlers  waiting 
on  each  oracular  word  that  fell  from  iiis  in- 
spired mouth,  stood  actually  alone,  in  his 
top-boots  and  broad-brimmed  hat,  in  the 
porch  of  the  hotel,  bursting  with  suppressed 
wrath.  During  the  next  stage  he  touched 
up  a  lazy  wheeler  with  the  double-  thong  so 
effectually,  that  the  astonished  animal  took 
the  whole  draught  of  the  coach  upon  itself 
for  a  league  or  two;  but  he  never  uttered 
a  word  for  five-and-forty  miles.  At  the  end 
of  that  space,  being  nearly  through  the  next 
county,  he  turned  his  head  half  round,  and 
said  to  the  guard  — 

*' Hero's  a  pretty  go,  Jim!  —  what  the 
blazes  shall  we  come  to  next?'*  after  which, 
he  uttered  a  short  derisive*  laugh  ;  and  the 
guard,  who,  from  long  travelling  that  road, 
was  better  acquainted  with  his  cnsraoter  And 
trains  of  thousht  than  most  people,  knew 
that  he  was  re£rring  to  the  desertion  of  the 
ostlers  and  loungers  at  Doddington,  and  ex- 
pressing his  contempt  for  their  military  en- 
thusiasm, and  pity  for  their  vulgar  taste. 

CHAPTER  YII. 

Before  noon,  on  the  day  of  the  first  riding 
lesson,  Bagot  came  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  announced  the  arrival  of  the  corporal. 
In  expectation  of  him,  Rosa  and  Orelia  were 
already  equipped  for  the  saddle. 

"By  Jove!"  said  Bagot,  *< either  that 
riding-habit,  Miss  Payne,  or  the  hat  and 
plume,  or  both,  are  amnzinsly  beoiiuing  to 
you.  Stick  to  the  costume.  Miss  Payne,  stick 
to  it  by  all  means,  whenever  you  are  bent  on 
conquest," 

The  opinion  was  just.  Orelia  oertainly 
looked  magnificent  as  she  descended  the  oac 
staircase,  holding  her  whip  and  the  folds  of 
her  gathered  skirt  in  her  left  hand.  The  hat 
and  plume  suited  well  the  style  of  her  fhce, 
and  made  her  look  like  a  graceful,  brilliant 
cavalier. 

The  steeds  were  ready  in  front  of  the  house, 
the  bay  filly  fretting  a  little,  and  impatient  of 
the  bit.  The  corporal  had  dismounted,  and 
was  holding  his  troop-horse  by  the  bridle. 
As  the  ladies  appeared,  he  took  off  his  forage- 
cap and  bowed  with  a  great  deal  of  grace. 

**  Now,  then,  Miss  Payne,"  said  Bagot, 

foin^  up  to  the  fiUy  and  patting  her,  **  doa.'t 
e  frightened." 

Frightened! — frightened,  indeed!  at  if 
she  ever  could  be  firightened !  Such  was- the 
meaning  conveyed  in  the  scornful  look  that 
Bagot  got  in  reply  to  his  speech  of  intended 
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encouragement.  She  placed  her  foot  in  Ba- 
got ^8  right  palm,  as  if  she  bad  been  treading 
on  the  neck  of  her  man  Friday.  The  filly 
snorted,  backed,  trod  on  Noble's  toe,  but 
Orelia,  with  a  spring  and  a  lift,  ^ras  in  the 
saddle  ;  and  the  filly,  her  nose  compressed  by 
Noble*8  hand,  stood  fast  while  the  stirrup 
was  being  adjusted  —  an  operation  that  af- 
forded desultory  glimpses  to  the  lower  world 
of  a  perfectly  enchanting  leg,  and  gave  Bagot 
such  satisfaction  that  he  needlessly  prolonged 
it  (not  the  leg,  nor  the  stirrup,  but  the  oper- 
ation). 

Rosa  had  mounted  Lady  Lee's  favorite, 
Diana,  without  difficulty,  though  the  little 
lady  was  somewhat  nervous.  Then  the  cor- 
.  poral  was  about  to  vault  on  his  trooper, 
when  Bagot  called  out  to  stay  him.  ''  ^Ve  *11 
find  you  {^  better  horse  than  that,  corporal," 
said  he  ;  then  whispering  Orelia — '*  'tis  just 
as  well,  before  intrusting  him  with  so  valua- 
ble a  charge,  to  find  out  if  he 's  qualified  to 
take  care  of  it.  Fetch  out  the  Doctor,  boy. 
Did  you  put  the  curb  on  him  T' said  he  to 
Noble. 

'*  All  right,  sir,"  said  Noble ;  "  you  could  n't 

Eush  a  straw  under  it,  'tis  so  tight.  He  'II 
e  a  ^ood  un,  sir,  if  he  sits  him,"  said  Noble, 
grinning  somewhat  maliciously  at  the  thought 
of  seeing  his  rival  unhorsed. 

The  Doctor,  a  somewhat  oroes-made  but 
powerful  chestnut,  made  his  appearance  from 
the  stables  at  a  smart  trot,  lifting  the  boy, 
who  ran  beside  him  hanging  at  the  reins, 
nearly  off  his  legs,  and  switching  his  tail  and 
snorting. 

"  Now  then,  corporal !"  said  the  colonel. 

The  corporal  glanced  at  the  curb,  which  he 
saw  the  horse  wouldn't  endure,  and  put  his 
finger  on  it. 

*<  U|f  with  you !"  cried  Bagot,  with  an  im- 
patient jerk  of  the  head. 

Without  a  word,  the  corporal  was  in  the 
saddle  —  not  through  the  medium  of  the  stir- 
rup, but  by  a  light  vault  that  placed  him  at 
once  in  his  seat ;  the  stirrups  nad  purposely 
been  left  too  short. 

'« Quit  his  head,  boy !"  said  Bagot. 

The  boy  let  go,  and  swiflly  retreated  sev- 
eral paces,  for  he  anticipated  mischief.  The 
Doctor  had  such  a  notorious  prejudice  a)!;ainst 
a  curb,  that  nobody  at  all  acquainted  wich 
him  ever  thought  of  even  showmg  him  any 
other  bridle  than  a  snaffle.  In  a  moment  he 
was  in  the  air,  executing  a  great  variety  of 
feats,  of  a  nature  much  more  curious  to  a 
spectator  than  gratifjring  to  riders  in  general ; 
liut  the  dragoon  was  •*  demi-corpscd"  with 
'  his  steed,  and  sat  him,  though  without  stir- 
raps,  as  if  on  parade. 

Presently  the  brute  paused,  with  his  fore- 
"  legs  out  and  his  ears  back ;  then,  without 
warning,  he  rose  in  the  air,  on  his  hind-legs. 
'  For  a  moment  he  stood  poised,  perpendici^ar- 1 


ly ;  and  the  corporal  employed  that  critical 
moment  to  slip  his  left  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and 
to  throw  back  his  right  leg  over  the  saddle, 
thus  standing  upright,  side  by  side,  with  the 
horse  in  the  air,  holding  by  the  cheek  of  the 
bridle.  For  a  moment  it  was  doubtful  which 
way  they  would  fall.  Rosa  shrieked,  and 
even  Orelia  turned  a  little  pale;  while  a 
shrill  scream  was  emitted  by  Miss  Fillett,  who 
was  looking  on  privily,  from  behind  a  win- 
dow-curtain ;  then,  after  a  paw  or  two,  the 
Doctor  sunk  forward  on  his  fore-legs,  and  at 
the  same  moment  the  corporal,  recrossing  his 
saddle,  was  in  bis  seat  before  the  vnimars 
feet  touched  the  ground. 

♦*  He  '11  do ! "  cried  Bagot.  *»  Off  with  the 
curb,  boy." 

The  boy  sprang  forward,  and  unhooked  the 
links  of  the  o£fending  chain.  In  a  moment 
the  Doctor  stood  like  a  lamb. 

In  his  excitement  at  the  scene.  Noble  had 
quitted  the  bay  filly ;  and  the  filly,  in  emula- 
tion of  the  Doctor  s  proceedings,  became  un- 
ruly. Bagot  jumped  to  catch  her  head ;  but 
she  bounded  out  of  his  reach,  and,  feeling  no 
check  from  the  loose  reins,  made  off  at  half 
speed  down  the  lawn. 

Orelia  did  not  scream  in  this,  to  her,  novel 
predicament,  nor  lose  her  own  head,  though 
she  had  lost  the  filly's.  She  sat  far  steadier 
than  could  have  been  expected,  and  even  suc- 
ceeded in  catching  her  reins.  But  the  filly  was 
away ;  and  in  front  was  a  ha-ha  —  a  Broad 
ditch  faced  with  brick,  dividing  the  shrubbery 
from  the  lawn  ^-  and  for  this  she  made. 

<* Curse  the  brute!"  cried  Bngot,  making 
two  frantic  steps  after  the  runaway ;  and 
then  stooping  short  in  despair,  '*  She  '11  iail 
—  she  'U  fall,  as  sure  as  fate  !"  —  a  prophecy 
that  was  dismally  echoed  by  a  shriek  from 
Rosa. 

But  a  potent  auxiliary  vras  at  hand.  The 
corporal,  gathering  up  his  reins,  had  struck 
his  long-rowelled  Sragoon  spurs  into  the  Doo» 
tor,  and  gone  off  at  speed.  Orelia  was  close 
by  the  ditch  when  he  reached  her ;  he  had 
hoped  to  catch  her  rein,  and  turn  her  steed 
from  the  dangerous  obstacle  —  but  it  was  too 
late.  The  filly  sprung,  and  cleared  the  ditch, 
but  the  shock  unseated  her  inexperienced 
rider,  who,  thrown  on  her  horse's  neck,  most 
evidently,  at  the  next  stride,  have  come  vio- 
lently to  the  ground.  But  the  strong  arm  of 
the  corporal  was,  at  that  critical  moment, 

Eassed  round  her  waist,  and  restored  her  to 
er  seat.  He  had  cleared  the  ditch  almost  at 
the  same  moment  as  herself;  and,  now,  catch- 
ing the  filly's  rein,  before  she  had  recovered 
from  her  own  astonishment  at  performing 
such  a  feat,  he  checked  her  pace  to  a  walk. 

**  Bravo ! "  roared  Bagot ;  *'  the  fellow  'a  a 
Centaur.  Tip-top  riding,  by  Jove!  Boy, 
open  the  gate,  and  let  'em  back.  One  jump 
of  that  sort 's  enongh." 
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Orelia  was  a  little  pale  when  they  rode 
hack,  hut  kept  her  nerve  unshaken. 

'^Dear  Reley,"  said  the  tremhling  Rosa, 
"you  mustn't  ride  that  creature  —  0,  you 
must  n't !     Get  off,  my  dearest  Reley. " 

"  Don't  be  silly,''  said  Orelia,  coldly. 
>*  Come  sir"  (to  the  corporal),  "shall  we 
begin  our  ride?" 

"  Game,  by  gad !"  said  the  admiring  Bagot. 
"  Game  to  the  backbone.  Yes,  yes,  go  on 
—  we  can  trust  yon  with  him.  Tiike  up 
the  martingale  rem  — so  !  —  show  her  how, 
corporal.'  A  pleasant  ride  to  you."  And 
Bagot  flourished  .his  white  hat  atter  them,  as 
they  all  three  went  down  the  road,  and  then 
returned  to  the  house,  to  have  a  little  talk 
with  Lady  Lee. 

She  was  seated  at  the  piano,  playing  and 

singing  a  song  of  her  own  writing  and  oompo- 

bition.     Bagot  had  not  much  ear  for  music, 

nor  was  his  soul  tuned  particularly  to  har- 

.  mony ;  but  he  felt  a  sort  of  pleasure,  at  first, 

tin  hearing  her  magnificent  voice  pour  forth 

)  the  melody,  and  considerately  wait^  near  till 

'  it  was  finished ;  not  very  patiently,  however, 

:  for  he  cleared  his  throat  several  times  loudly, 

and  shuffled  with  his  feet  impatiently  on  the 

hearthrug. 

Having  finished  her  song,  Lady  Lee  did  not 
sing  any  more,  but  went  on  playing.  This 
sort  of  unconscious  disregard  of  hiin  ("  treat- 
ing him,  begad,"  he  said,  "  as  if  he  was  no- 
budy")  had  frequently  annoyed  Bagot,  and  the 
irritation  he  felt  gave  his  thoughts  a  some- 
what bilious  hue. 

In  the  conversation  which  he  presently 
opened,  he  had  two  objects  in  view,  both  sug- 
cested  by  his  late  successful  interview  with 
Mr.  Dubbley. 

lie  wanted  to  induce  Lady  Lee  to  receive 
that  gentleman's  visits,  with  so  much  tolera- 
tion as  should  suffice  to  impress  the  squire 
with  a  belief  that  he  might  eventually  succeed 
in  his  suit.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not 
wish  her  to  give  Mr.  Dubbley  enough  encour- 
agement to  elicit  a  proposal  from  him,  as  it 
would  certainly  be  followed  by  a  refusal,  and 
consequent  loosening  of  Bagot's  influence  with 
that  gentleman,  when  thus  reduced  to  despair. 

Secondly,  Bagot  considered  that  Dubbley 
was  not  the  only  man  in  the  world  who  might 
he  inclined  to  give  value  for  his  countenance 
in  the  matter;  that  it  would,  therefore,  be 
necessary,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  forming  of 
such  lucrative  acquaintances,  to  induce  her 
ladyship  to  go  into  society.  Lovers  would,  no 
doubt,  appear — would  be  given  to  under- 
stand that  Bagot 's  consent  was  necessary, 
and  would,  of  course,  as  men  of  the  world, 
see  the  necessity  of  propitiating  him.  If  she 
should  take  a  liincy  to  a  man  who  was  not 
disposed  to  be  liberal,  Bagot  might  always 
withhold  his  consent,  and  thus,  in  the  event 
of  bur  marriage,  richly  indemnify  himself. 
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This  may  seem  Co  many  persons  who  are 
unused  to  the  society  of  knowing  men,  trained 
to  sharpness  in  the  same  school  as  Bao:ot,  a 
somewhat  heartless  calculation.  But  Bagot 
was  so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  p.  p.  bets 
and  Jockey  Club  rules,  that,  though  far  from 
an  ill-natured  man,  he  looked  on  all  matters 
in  which  he  had  any  interest  in  a  sort  of  turf 
and  billiard-room  light.  If  he  held  honors, 
why  should  n*t  he  count  them  ;  If  his  adver- 
saries played  badly,  or  didn't  know  the  game, 
that  was  their  look-out.  His  business  wus 
to  win  if  he  could. 

Such  ccrtiiinly  was,  in  plain  language,  the 
substance  of  the  thoughts  that  influenced  him. 
But  nobody  thinks  m  plain  language,  and 
hence  comes  half  the  error  and  misconduct  in 
the  world.  If  we  could  but  think  in  word«, 
how  many  a  shadowy  plausibility  would  fade 
to  nothing — how  many  a  veiled  iniquity  tiiko 
shape  repulsive  and  shameful!  liagot,  ac- 
customed to  look  straight  at  his  own  interest, 
which  he  could  always  see  a  long  way  off, 
dropt  out  of  sight  the  dirty  roads  that  led 
to  it. 

"  You  look  paler,  Hester,"  said  he,  "  than 
when  I  was  down  last.  You  shut  yourself  up 
too  much.  Uow  do  you  pass  your  time?  — 
pleasantly  1" 

"O,  very  pleasantly,"  said  Lady  Lee,  in 
a  hall-absent  way,  as  was  natural  to  her  of 
late,  when  not  conversing  on  topics,  or  with 
people,  that  much  interested  her.  "That 
is"  (waking  up),  "just  as  usual." 

"  And  when  u  this  seclusion  to  end  ?  As 
I  said,  you  shut  yourself  up  too  much.  To 
be  sure,  I  'm  not  a  woman  —  thank  goodness, 
no"  (soUo  voce) ;  "  but  I  can  only  say,  A 
month  of  this  sort  of  life  would  play  the  very 
deuce  with  me.  Suppose,  now,  you  were  to 
begin  to  see  a  little  company.  What  d  'ye 
say  to  a  ball  —  or  a  fete  in  the  grounds  —  or 
some  way  of  collecting  your  friends  about 
youl" 

Lady  Lee  elevated  her  shoulders  wetvrily, 
and  put  out  her  lip  at  the  idea. 

"  lou  really  ought,"  said  Bagot,  "  to  make 
an  effort  to  break  through  these  quiet  habits. 
Hang  me,  if  you  mightn't  as  well  he  a  fly, 
and  stick  to  the  ceiling,  as  live  in  this  way. 
What 's  the  use  of  vour  accomplishmento,  if 
nobody  knows  them  f  What 's  the  use  of  your 
reading,  if  you  bottle  it  all  up?  Besides, 
there  are  those  two  young  friends  of  yours 
dying,  I  daresay,  poor  things,  for  a  little  so- 
ciety and  amusement.  'Pon  my  soul,  I  really 
don't  think  it  hospitable  to  keep  the  unfortu- 
nate girls  here,  and  allow  them 'no  diver- 


sion. 


"  I  am  much  mistaken,"  said  Lady  Lee, 
"  if  more  society  would  make  them  any  hap- 
pier here,  or  if  the  wish  for  it  ever  enters 
their  heads.  You  have  no  idea  how  pleasantly 
the  time  passes  with  as.    I  only  wish  I  hod 
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half  their  facolties  of  enjoyment,  and  fresh- 
ness of  feeling." 

**  Extraordinary  !*'  said  Bagot.  **  As  I  stud 
before,  I  ^in  not  a  woman  ;  but,  'pon  my  life, 
^hat  yoa  can  find  to  do  here  —  whut  earthly 
excitement  there  is  for  you,  is  beyond  my 
conception." 

''  liresome  man !"  thought  Lady  Lee,  exe- 
cuting a  difficult  run  on  the  keys ;  '*  how  can 
I  Btop  himi" —  "  Would  you  have  us  excite 
uuraelFes,"  said  she,  **  with  betting,  and  with 
brandy  and  water  and  cigars  ?" 

^'0,  curse  your  sneers!"  thought  Bagot, 
an  additional  flush  stealing  over  his  nose ; 
then  aloud,  '* Women  have  their  excitements, 
I  suppose,  as  well  as  men.  They  can  try,  at 
least,  to  be  sociable,  and  so  give  more  pleasure 
to  themselves  and  their  friends.*' 

^'They  con,"  said  Lady  Lee,  leaving  the 
piano  and  coming  up  to  him  —  **  they  can  be 
sociable  in  congenial  society,  but  the  difficulty 
is  to  get  it.  People's  tastes  differ  so,  and  then 
some  are  so  hard  to  please.  You,  I  fancy, 
colonel,  are  not  fastidious.  You  should  be 
more  indulgent  to  those  who  are." 

Again  Bagot  reddened,  suspecting  sarcasm, 
though  Lady  Lee  did  not  intend  just  then  to 
be  sarcastic,  but  was  only  expressing  her 
thoughts. 

**  I  choose  my  society,  as  I  've  a  right 
to  do,  according  to  my  own  pleasure,"  said 
Bagot ;  '^  and  '^d,  madam,  though  it  mayn't 
suit  your  high  notions,  I  think  it  better  than 
mopine." 

'*  I  did  n't  mean  to  o£S?nd,*'  said  Lady  Lee, 
laying  her  finder  on  Bag^ot's  arm,  but  imme- 
diutely  removing  it,  afraid  of  a  tobacco  taint. 
**  Fastidiousness,  fkr  from  bein^  a  merit,  or 
a  thing  to  be  proud  of,  is  a  positive  curse.  I 
would  give  the  world  to  be  able  to  take  people 
fur  what  they  are  worth,  and  to  be  blind  to 
spots,  which  catch  my  eye  sooner,  nnfortu- 
nately,  than  merits.  Insight,  believe  me, 
may  mislead  one  more  than  dulness." 

Bagot  did  n't  understand  her  in  the  least, 
for  he  was  by  no  means  of  a  metapliysical  turn. 

*^I  know  some  clever  women,  Kiid  the 
still  unmoUifiod  colonel,  '^  as  clever,  perhaps, 
us  any  of  my  acquaintance — yes,  any  —  but 
who  don't  think  themselves  abiovo  the  rest  of 
the  world.  They  show  their  cleverness  in 
surpassing  their  friends,  not  in  shunning 
theui." 

Lady  Lee  looked  quietly  up  at  him.  <*  Ex- 
cellent," said  she ;  ^*  a  good  thought  well  ex- 
pressed.   You  imbrove,  oolonel." 

'*  Yes,"  said  Bagot,  exhilarated  by  this 
unaccustoftied  applause,  "women  who  have 
head  enough  for  prime-ministers,  and  yet 
have  some  life  in  'em,  madam.  Why»  the 
wife  of  a  friend  of  mine  carried  an  election 
last  year  by  her  canvassing.  Never  was  such 
a  popular  woman ;  and  I  *ve  seen  her  make 
.{KHnts  at  wliifit  that 't  would  puule  Talleyrand 


or  Mtgor  A.  to  beat.  That 's  what  I  call  a 
clever  woman,  now,"  said  Bagot,^  looking 
triumphantly  at  Lady  Lee,  as  he  finished  this 
clinching  illustration,  and  rather  surprised 
that  she  did  n't  seem  to  appreciate  it.  *'And 
besides  the  advantage  to  yourself,"  Bagot  went 
on,  "  don't  you  think  it  mi^ht  bo  as  well  for 
me  to  have  some  little  civility  shown  to  mv 
friends?  — for  I've  got  friends  here,  though 
you  mayn't  have  any.  But  you  never  think 
of  that,^'  he  added  bitterly. 

**Now,  my  dear  oolonel,  I  really  must  be 
pardoned  for  not  knowing  tliat  we  had  any 
friends  in  common."  ("Ah,  another  fling, 
madam!"  thought  Ba^t.)  '*But  you  are 
riffht,  and  I  have  been  very  wrong  not  to  think 
of  that.  Are  there  any  in  particular  with 
whom  my  mediation  might  be  of  service? 
I  can  hardly  think  so." 

"How  do  you  know?"  returned  Bagot; 
"why  should  you  hardly  think  so?  My  in- 
terests may  be  different  from  yours  —  yoa 
don^t  seem  to  have  any,  for  that  matter. 
The  family  interests,  too,  are  all  going  to  the 
deuce ;  and  when  the  boy  comes  of  age,  he  ^11 
find  himself,  at  this  rate,  a  stranger,  begad, 
in  the  land  of  his  fathers."  And  Bagot 
paused  for  a  moment,  to  lot  the  pathos  of 
this  image  take  effect.  **  There  's  Dubbley, 
now,  over  at  Monketone  (a  good  fellow  as 
ever  breathed,  and  one  that  I  *m  under  obli- 
gations to) ;  a  little  attention  to  him  would  be 
very  acceptable  to  me,  and  useful  too.  But 
no !  you  'd  see  me  at  Jericho  first !  I  know 
that— I  know  that!" 

"0  heavens!"  said  Lady  Lee;  "you 
know  the  man 's  a  hopeless  noodle,  positively 
silly.  You  vrouldn't  ask  me,  surely,  to  en- 
courage his  visits.  Consider  the  tax  it^would 
be  on  any  rational  creature.  Besides,  the 
poor  man  always  seems  so  confused  and  bash- 
ful whenever!  meet  him,  that  he  would  cer- 
tainly rather  be  let  alone." 

"No,  bo  wouldn't,"  said  Bagot.  "  He 
mayn't  be  very  brieht,  perhaps,  but  he's  fond 
of  Udies'  society.  Why,  for  all  you  know,  he 
might  take  a  fancy  to  Miss  Payne  or  the  other 
one ;  and  he 's  rich  enough  to  be  a  good  match  ; 
you  can't  deny  that."  Lady  Lee  smiled  at 
the  thought  of  Mr.  Dubbley 's  chance  of  succese 
with  either  of  them.  "  At  any  rate,  as  I  said, 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  be  civil  to  him 
when  he  comes." 

Lady  Lee  was  anxious  to  atone  to  Bagot  for 
the  unintentional  offence  she  had  given  him, 
and  from  which  his  manner  showed  him  to  be 
still  smarting.  So  she  at  once  promised  to 
tolerate  Mr.  Dubbley,  and  to  be  as  agreeable 
to  him  as  she  possibly  could,  whenefer  he 
oame  to  the  Heronry. 

CEAFTER  nil. 

Meanwhile,  the  riding  party  had  passed 
through  the  lodge-gates  out  into  the  lane  that 
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rao  in  front  of  them.  The  corporal  rode  be- 
tween the  two  ladies,  initiating  them  into  the 
minor  mysteries  of  the  menage,  * 

*^  Little  finger  dividing  the  reins,  if  yon 
please,  Miss  Tayne.  Feel  the  filly.'s  mouth 
gently.  Sit  a  little  more  upright,  Miss  Toung, 
bat  not  stiffly  ;  you  lean  forward  rather  too 
much ;  and  pray  don't  touch  the  reins  with 
your  right  hand." 

*'  Dear  me,"  said  Rosa,  '*  how  very  stupid 
of  me !  you  told  me  that  twice  before.  I  *m 
afraid  vou  find  me  very  troublesome,  Mr.  Cor- 
poral." 

"  Impossible !"  said  the  gallant  rough-rider ; 
**  I  wisn  to  Heaven  mv  other  duties  were  hiUf 
as  much  to  my  mind." 

"  I  'm  sorry  you  don't  like  them,"  taid 
Rosa,  **  but  I  had  always  imagined  —  (jou  '11 
excuse  me,  Mr.  CorponU,  for  I 'm  quite  igno- 
rant of  military  matters,  and  the  idea  was 
certainly  ridiculous)  —  I  had  always  imagined 
that  corporals  were  taken  from  among  the 
common  soldiers." 

"So  they  are,"  said  Onslow. 

"  And  ao  you  mean  to  say,"  said  Orelia, 
fixing  her  eyes  on  him  with  surprise,  "  that 
you  were  once  a  common  soldier  ?" 

**I  feel  honored  by  your  doubting  it," 
said  the  corporal,  bowing,  with  a  smile  ;  **  but 
I  certainly  was." 

**  Dear  me,"  thought  Orelia,  "  the  oflScers 
in  this  regiment  must  be  princes  of  the  blood 
at  the  very  least !" 

"  But  the  common  soldiers  in  the  cavalry 
are  not  all  gentlemen,  are  they  ?"  asked  Rosa. 

"Gentlemen!  —  no,"  said  the  corporal, 
"  nothing  of  the  kind.  Have  the  goodness  to 
slacken  your  off  rein  a  little — you  are  pulling 
your  horse  round." 

For  some  little  time  they  rode  on  in  silence. 
How  were  they  to  treat  this  gei\tlemanly  cor- 
poral? Both  glanced  at  him — Rosa  shyly, 
Orelia  steadily.  There  was  as  little  of  tne 
trooper  in  his  face  as  in  his  manners.  A  hand- 
tK)me  aquiline  nose,  short  upper  lip,  round  chin, 
wavy  black  hair,  and  somewhat  dissipated 
look  (as  before  mentioned),  were  the  com- 
ponents of  a  very  thoroughbred  countenance. 
]3ut  whatever  embarrassment  they  might  have 
experienced,  he  certainly  felt  none,  out  wore 
precisely  the  air  of  a  gentleman  in  the  com- 
panv  of  his  equals ;  and  «uoh  Orelia  did  not 
in  the  least  doubt  him  to  be.  Nay,  not  con- 
tent with  coming  to  that  conclusion,  she  men- 
tally decided  that  he  was  a  much  finer  gentle- 
man than  any  of  her  acquaintance ;  and  how 
far  she  may  have  been  influenced  in  this 
opinion  by  his  good  looks,  his  prowess,  and 
the  danger  from  which  he  had  so  gallantly 
rescued  ner,  I  leave  my  lady  readers  to  deter- 
mine. 

Presently  the  strangeness  of  the  situation 
wore  off,  and,  forgetting  his  uniform  and  the 
stripes  on  his  arm^  they  found  it  very  agree- 


able to  have  a  companion  in  their  riding- 
master.  They  observed  that  he  never  volun- 
teered a  remark  or  opinion,  avoiding;  uU  ap- 
pearance of  presuming  on  his  position  with 
them ;  but  whenever  he  was  appealed  to  on 
any  subject,  he  replied  with  perfect  ease,  good 
breeding,  and  correctness  of  expression.  And 
so  they  rode  on,  the  two  young  ladies  chat- 
ting unreservedly,  and  the  dragoon  occasion- 
ally joining  in  the  conversation,  till  he  began 
to  forget  his  character  of  instructor,  and,  not 
troubling  them  with  many  hints  or  equestrian 
precepts,  seemed  to  enjoy  the  ride  as  much  as 
they. 

l^ot  far  from  the  park  gates,  on  their  return 
homeward,  they  overtook  a  yellow  cam  van, 
travelling  from  Doddington  fair  to  some  other 
scene  of  festivity.  On  nearing  it,  Rosa  recog- 
nized in  the  driver,  who  walked  beside  it,  the 
venerable  merry-andrew  who  had  invited 
them  up  to  his  stage  out  of  the  tumult.  It 
struck  Kosa  that  slie  might  at  once  requite 
hi£  civility,  and  afford  the  highest  pleasure  to 
her  friend  Julius,  by  inviting  the  old  gentle- 
man to  favor  them  with  a  private  performance 
at  the  Heronry,  and  she  resolved  to  accost 
him  accordingly. 

Mr.  Holmes  (that  was  the  merry-andrew 'a 
name)  appeared  to  entertuin  some  delusive 
conceits  respecting  the  appearance  of  his  legs  ; 
for,  not  content  with  exhibiting  them  to  the 
public  in  the  tight-fitting  hose  already  spoken 
of  (which  might  have  oeen  justified  on  pro- 
fessional grounds),  he  wore  in  private  life 
black  velveteen  breeches  and  worsted  stock- 
ings, with  laced  half-boots.  He  had  also  a 
calf-skin  waistcoat,  with  long  flaps,  worn 
rather  bald  in  some  parts,  and  fastened  with 
a  row  of  blue  glass  outtons ;  a  green  shoot- 
ing-jacket, with  brass  buttons ;  and  a  hat, 
with  the  narrowest  brim  ever  seen  on  human 
head,  except  that  of  the  Duke  of  \Vellington, 
as  represented  in  the  authentic  portraits  of 
Mr.  runch.  The  venerable  man  walked  be- 
side  his  horse  with  all  the  alacrity  that 
might  be  expected  from  so  experienced  a 
tumbler,  while  his  family  travelled  inside  the 
yellow  caravan. 

"  Good  morning  to  yon,"  said  Rosa,  as  they 
passed  him .     "  Are  you  goi ng  far  ? " 

Mr.  Holmes  turned  round,  and,  seeing  the 
young  ladies,  he  stopped,  brought  his  stocks 
ings  together,  till  they  formed  but  one  per- 
pendicular line,  with  the  half-boots  diverging 
in  opposite  directions  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and 
taking  off  his  narrow-brimmed  hat,  he  made  a 
very  flexible  and  elastic  bow,  without  much 
apparent  effort,  though  Orelia  afterwards  de- 
clared she  heaitl  his  spine  creak, 

"  Young  ladies;  your  most  obedient,"  said 
Mr.  Holmes,  in  a  thin,  reedy  voice,  cracked 
partly  with  age,  partly  with  continual  play- 
ing Punch,  "  We  are  going,  Deo  volenie, 
to  JBrixham,  which  U  seven  mues  off." 
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*<And  are  yoa  in  a  great  hurry?"  asked 
Bosa. 

'<  Now,  what  earthly  business  can  that  be 
of  yoursijou  little  gossip?"  suid  the  austere 
Orelia.     *  *  Can '  t  ycu  let  the  good  man  alone  ? '  * 

*'  Why,  ho  might  come  and  perform  to  us, 
now  he  's  so  close,"  whispered  Hosa,  ''and 
Juley  would  like  it  eo  much.  Don't  you  think, 
yii.  Showman,  you  could  stop  at  this  house 
you  see  between  the  trees  here,  and  favor  us 
with  a  performance  ?  and  we  'II  endeavor  to 
repay  your  trouble." 

''Time,"  said  the  callant  though  aged 
comedian,  "is  only  valuable  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  obliging  the  ladies." 

"  And  you  are  sure  it  won't  put  you  out  of 
your  way?"  asked  Rosa. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Holmes;  "I  am 
accustomed  to  perform  to  the  aristocracy,  and 
I  always  prefer  a  discriminating  audience.  I 
shall  attend  you  with  pleasure,  ladies." 

"There  now,  Reley,"  said  Rosa,  trium- 
phantly; "you  see  I^m  not  always  wrong. 
Rease  to  follow  us,  Mr.  Showman.'^ 

"I  expect  to  see  you  a  Columbine  yet," 
said  Or61ia,  as  they  rode  on. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  Lady  Lee,  looking 
out  of  her  window  to  see  them  arrive,  beheld 
with  surprise  the  yellow  caravan  with  the 
green  door,  and  Mr.  Holmes  marching  with  a 
leeble  stateliness  of  gaifc  beside  it,  approach- 
ing her  residence,  and  asked  Mr.  Dubbley  — 
who,  encouraged  by  his  conversation  with 
Ragot,  had  taken  an  early  opportunity  of 
coming  to  call  -—  what  could  be  the  meaning 
of  it  ?  The  squire,  thus  appealed  to,  left  his 
seat  in  the  background,  and  came  to  the  win- 
dow with  such  nervous  haste,  that  her  lady- 
ship expected  to  see  him  go  head  foremost 
through  the  panes  into  a  laurustinua  bush  on 
the  lawn;  but  he  was  unable,  though  he 
rubbed  his  bald  forehead  till  it  shone  again, 
to  account  for  the  phenomenon,  otherwise 
than  by  considering  it  to  be  a  piece  of  most 
particular  impudence  on  the  part  of  the  tramp- 
ers,  entitling  them  to  pains  and  penalties, 
which  he,  as  a  magistrate,  was  ready,  in  his 
ardor  to  oblige  Lac^  Lee,  forthwith  to  inflict. 
But  Rosa's  entrance  cut  short  these  hostile 
desizns ;  for,  at  her  explanation.  Lady  Lee  con- 
fided Mr.  Holmes  and  his  family  to  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  housekeeper,  and  decided  that 
the  performance  should  take  place  immediately 
after  lunch,  which  was  now  waiting  for  the 
equestrians. 

While  the  two  girls  were  slipping  off  their 
riding-dresses,  they  had  a  debate,  principally 
conducted  by  Rosa,  on  the  subiect  or  the 
puzzling,  mysterious,  gentlemanly  oorporal. 
Rosa  was  of  opinion  that  he  could  be  nothing 
short  of  a  diseuised  nobleman,  though  she 
did  not  settle  his  precise  rank  in  the  peerage. 
Orelia  said  little,  hut,  like  the  silent  parrot, 
perhaps  she  thought  the  more. 


Mr.  Dubbley  was  attired  in  his  choicest 
/aiment  for  the  visit,  and  smiled  incessantly, 
frequently  beginning  sentences,  and  then 
leaving  off  in  the  middle,  thus  destroying  any 
small  chance  his  hearers  might  otherwise 
have  had  of  divining  his  meaning,  and 
hurriedly  rubbing  the  bald  part  of  his  head, 
as  if  he  were  very  hot,  which  indeed  he 
seemed  to  be.  But  after  a  glass  or  two  of 
wine  he  became  more  confident  and  cohe- 
rent. 

"  Fine  day  for  riding,"  said  he  to  Orelia ; 
"  uncommon  fine  —  never  saw  a  finer.  Sou  th- 
erly  winds  and  a  cloudy  sky.  They  say,  you 
know,  that  when  the  wind  is  in  the  south  It 
blows  the  bait  into  the  fish's  mouth." 

"And,  therefore,  'tis  a  favorable  day  for 
riding,  eh,  Dubbley?"  quoth  Baa;ot,  smiling 
on  the  ladies.  "My  friend  Dub^luy's  allu- 
sions are,  perhaps,  a  little  obscure  some- 
times." 

The  squire,  though  he  did  n't  understand 
Bagot's  speech,  perceived  the  intention  to 
make  fun  of  him,  and  rubbed  his  forehead 
with  a  yellow  silk  pocket-handkerchief,  till, 
between  friotion  and  the  moisture  produced 
by  nervous  agitation,  it  attained  a  very  high 
degree  of  polish. 

"  How  can  people  say  Mr.  Dubbley 's  not 
bright?"  whispered  Orelia  to  L}\dy  Lee.  "  I 
can  see  my  own  reflection  in  his  forehead 
as  plainly  as  in  that  dish-cover  before  hiui." 

"  Are  you  going  on  with  your  improve- 
ments at  Monkstone,  Mr.  Dubbley?"  asked 
Lady  Lee. 

Mr.  Dubbley,  at  the  moment  the  question 
was  put,  happened  to  be  drinking  some  bottled 
ale,  and,  in  his  hurry  to  make  reply,  the 
fluid  went  the  wrong  way,  and  ran  out 
again,  partially,  through  his  nose. 

"  Going  on  capital  well,  my  lady,"  an- 
swered the  squire,  as  soon  as  he  had  done 
choking.  "  There  's  one  thing  I  think  yon  'd 
like  most  particular — a  summer-house  on 
the  plan  of  a  Grecian  pagoda,  with  a  turpen- 
tine walk  leading  up  to  it,  that  takes  you  all 
round  by  the  cabbage-beds,  and  along  by  the 
back  of  the  stables." 

"Are  all  your  improvements  confined  to 
the  exterior  of  Monkstone?"  asked  Lady 
ijce. 

"  By  no  means,"  answered  the  equire ; 
"  some  of  them  are  going  on  in  the  shrubbery. 
Your  ladyship 's  no  conception  what  money 
I  've  spent  on  pknts  and  bushes  lately.  I 
got  a  good  many  hints  from  Dixon,  Sir  Chris- 
tophers head-eardener.  There  's  no  better 
agriculturist  than  Dixon  ;  and  if  ever  he 
leaves  SSr  Christopher,  I  'II  get  him  to  come 
to  me.  I  'm  no  great  hand  myself  at  fiincy 
gardening,  though  I  '11  ^ow  marrowfat  peas 
and  early  cabbages  against  any  man  for  a 
ten-pound  note." 

"  We  're  going  to  have  a  little  oozgoring 
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pcesentlT,  Mr.  Dubbley,"  said  Rom.    '*  Are 
you  f'oadof  that  kind  oi'amuseineDt?" 

''Mr.  Dubble^  can't  do  any  juggling,  I 
know,"  said  Juhos,  who  was  perched  on  a 
ciiair  by  his  friend  Rosa,  with  his  eyebrows 
on  a  level  with  his  plate. 

''How  do  you  know  that!''  asked  the 
squire,  smiling  on  him. 

"  Because  l  heard  Uncle  Bag  say  yesterday 
that  you  were  no  ooniurer,*'  said  Julius. 

"  Silence,  you  villain  !*'  said  Bagot,  shaking 
his  fist  at  him.  "  Little  boys  should  be  seen,, 
and  not  heard."  But  Mr.  Dubbley  took  the 
insinuation  quite  literally. 

"  Very  true,"  said  he,  "I  've  no  turn  for 
that  sort  of  thing ;  I  'm  all  plain  and  above- 
board.  But  I  don't  mind  seeing  jugglers, 
though  some  of  their  tricks  do  make  one  think 
that  tbev  've  sold  themselves  to  the  —  to  the 
old  gentleman,"  said  the  squire,  adopting  the 
most  elegant  periphrasis  he  could  tbmk  of  for 
the  unmentionable  word  he  had  blundered  on. 

"Come,"  said  Rosa,  "as  we've  all  fin- 
ished, we  '11  go  to  see  the  performance." 

Accordingly,  they  adjourned  to  another 
room,  having  a  curtain  drawn  across  one  end, 
which,  being  lifted,  revealed  the  veneraUe 
conjurer  attired  in  the  same  magical  costume 
he  was  accustomed  to  appear  in  at  fairs. 
Before  him  stood  a  box  covered  with  a  cloth, 
and,  the  audience  being  seated,  Mr.  Holmes 
proceeded  to  execute  sundry  feats  of  legerde- 
main. But  first  he  made  a  speech,  caution- 
ing them  by  no  means  to  allow  their  attention 
to  be  withdrawn  by  any  conversation  he  misht 
address  to  them  while  executing  his  sleight- 
of-hand,  as  his  remarks  would  be  all  made 
with  a  view  of  more  easily  deceiving  their 
eyes,  while  their  minds  were  thus  distracted 
by  his  eloquence.  This  charming  candor  had 
a  great  emict  on  the  audience,  impressing 
them  with  a  profound  idea  of  the  magician's 
perfect  faith,  and  disposing  them  to  be  alert 
ior  the  detection  of  his  tricks,  while  they  were 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  their  alertness 
must  be  baffled. 

There  was  nothing  particularljr  new,  or 
especially  marvellous,  in  the  performance,  the 
feats  being  the  same  that  Mr.  Holmes  had 
been  in  the  Irnbit  of  exhibiting  for  the  lust 
half-century ;  nevertheless,  seldoiu  had  he 
perlbrmed  to  a  more  attentive  or  interested 
audience.  The  only  people  inclined  to  make 
any  disturbance  were  Julius,  who,  seated  in 
Rosa's  lap,  broke  out  into  shouts  of  delight, 
and  stru|g(led  to  rush  behind  the  curtain  atler 
each  feat  that  took  his  fiuicy;  and  Miss 
Fillett,  who,  being  nervous  and  somewhat 
superstitious,  occasionally  shrieked,  as  she 
stood  Ijehind  among  the  other  servants,  and 
then  giggled  hysterically. 

Among  other  feats,  he  borrowed  a  shilling 
from  Mr.  Dubbley,  and  also  his  hat,  which 
the  squire  surrendered  not  without  misgiv- 


ings; and,  putting  the  shilling  under  the 
hat,  requested  that  gentleman  to  remove  the 
hat,  when  a  guinea-pig  appeared,  to  his  great 
surprise  and  pleasure.  Then  the  conjurer 
pretended  not  to  know  what  had  become  of 
the  shilling,  till,  perceiving  that  Mr.  Dubbley 
was  getting  uneasy  at  the  non-appearance  o( 
the  coin,  he  directed  him  to  look  in  the  heel 


seen  it." 

Afterwards  he  drew  a  circle  on  the  floor 
with  a  bit  of  chalk,  and  requested  Mr.  Dub- 
bley—  whom  he  appeared  to  consider  a  suita- 
ble neophyte  —  to  place  himself  within  it. 
But  the  squire  stoodf  secretly  in  great  awe  of 
witchcraft,  and  had  once  seen  Der  Freyschutz, 
at  the  London  opera ;  consequently,  he  hunv 
bock,  dimly  expecting  that,  in  the  event  of 
his  compliance,  the  room  might  suddenly  be 
darkened,  and  himself  surrounded  by  evil 
genii,  summoning  him  to  surrender  his  soul  to 
the  enemv  of  mankind. 

"  No,  hang  it,  no !"  said  the  squire,  wiping 
his  forehead,  and  affecting  to  laugh  knowingly, 
as  the  magician  solemnly  beckoned  to  him ; 
*'  no,  no,  none  of  those  tricks  -—  one  never 
knows  what  those  fellows  may  be  at,"  But 
looking  round,  and  seeing  a  half-smile  on 
Lady  Lee's  face,  while  Julius  at  the  same 
time  nearly  struggled  himself  out  of  Rosa's 
arms,  in  his  eagerness  to  be  subjected  to  the 
magical  influence,  the  squire,  saying  "  £h ! 
well,  never,  mind ;  but  are  you  sure  't  is  all 
right? — no  humbug,  you  know,"  advanced 
lingeringly,  and  took  up  the  position  assigned 
him,  with  one  foot  at  a  time,  amidst  a  sup- 
pressed chuckle  from  the  servants ;  while 
Orelia,  with  her  under  lip  a  little  protruded, 
and  her  mouth  and  nostril  curved,  looked  at 
him  with  superb  scorn.  The  only  person  who 
seemed  to  sympathize  with  him  was  Miss 
Fillett,  who  uttered  two  little  shrieks  as  he 
entered  the  magic  ring.  Then  the  necro- 
mancer desired  him  to  drink  some  wine-and- 
water  from  a  charmed  goblet,  which  he  at 
first  declined  to  do,  till  Mr.  Holmes  himself 
sipped  a  little  of  it,  assuring  him 't  was  veri- 
table wine-and-water,  such  as  he  had  drunk 
at  lunch,  when  he  vros  persuaded  to  take  it ; 
and  muttering,  "  No  tricks !  damme,  I  'm  a 
justice  of  the  peace,"  swallowed  the  contents. 
Then  Mr.  Holmes  took  a  bit  of  wood  like  a 
ruler,  which  he  handed  round  for  inspection. 
"  No  deception,  ladies,"  said  he ;  and,  ap* 
plying  it  to  various  parts  of  the  squire's 
person,  proceeded  to  draw  from  his  ear,  his 
elbow,  and  the'  bald  part  of  his  head,  as  if  he 
had  been  a  barrel,  the  <  wine-and-water  they 
had  just  seen  him  drink,  receiving  it  in  the 
goblet,  and  subsequently  offering  it  to  any 
person  inclined  to  be  sceptical.  He  was  pro- 
ceeding with  some  more ^icks  when  Mr.  Dub- 
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bley  darted  oat  of  the  circle,  feeling  hit  ear, 
and. looking  at  the  elbow  of  his  coat,  while  ex- 
claiming — '*  No,  hang  it,  't  is  somebody  else's 
turn  now  — one  of  yoa  try !" 

After  some  more  feats,  Mr.  Holmes  set  up 
Panch*8  theatre,  and  performed  the  drama  of 
that  personage *s  life,  with  some  variations 
invented  by  himself.  The  dog  Toby,  a  small 
grizaded  cur  with  a  white  face,  misbehaved 
on  this  occasion,  attacking  Pick,  Julius'  cat, 
who  had  followed  his  master  into  the  room  ; 
but  the  valiant  Pick,  accustomed  to  lord  it 
supreme  over  all  the  dogs  of  the  household, 
received  him  vrith  such  a  scientific  one,  two, 
on  the  nose  and  eyes,  tliat  the  dog  Toby  re- 
treated howling,  but  presently  returned  to  the 
charge,  notwithstanoing  the  formidable  ap- 
pearance of  his  antagonist,  who  suddenly 
swelled,  tail  and  all,  to  double  liis  ordinary 
size ;  whereupon  Julius,  slipping  out  of 
Rosa's  arms,  rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  ad- 
ministered a  kick  that  caused  Toby  to  relin- 
quish his  hostile  intent  of  reprisal. 

The  last  part  of  the  performance  vras  the 
introduction  of  Mr.  Holmes*  little  grandchild, 
about  Julius'  age,  who  was  brought  in  by  his 
mother,  a  slatternly,  resigned-looking  woman. 
The  child,  who  was  of  a  pale  and  serious  as- 
pect, was  dressed  in  short  drawers,  pink  hose, 
rosettes  in  his  shoes,  and  a  spangled  doublet 
and  girdle.  He  commenced  by  letting  his 
legs  slide  out  under  him  till  they  fiirmcd  but 
one  horizontal  line,  touching  the  floor;  next, 
resting  on  his  heels  and  hands,  he  bent  back- 
wards, and  picked  up  pins  with  his  eyelids ; 
shouldered  one  leg  like  a  musket,  and,  turn- 
ing both  over  his  back,  hopped  on  his  hands 
like  a  frog  —  all  with  mucn  sadness  and  so- 
lemnity. Julius  was  enchanted,  and  whis- 
pered to  Rosa  that  he  should  like  to  be  able 
to  do  that,  and  to  wear  a  spangled  coat ;  but 
Rosa  said  she  thought  he  had  better  stick  to 
his  own  line,  which  was  the  legitimate  drama ; 
for  Julius  could  repeat,  **  My  name  is  Nor- 
val,"  *^  To  be  or  not  to  be,"  and  '*  Is  it  a  dag- 
ger?" with  good  emphasis  and  discretion,  and 
with  appropriate  gestures  —  acoomplishments 
which  Kosa  seized  the  opportunity  to  cause 
him  at  once  to  exhibit,  while  Mr,  Holmes 
looked  on  with  a  patronizing  air.  Then  Lady 
Lee,  calling  Julius  to  her,  desired  him  to 
fetch  some  of  his  playthings,  which,  together 
with  a  large  plum-cake,  he  was  to  bestow  on 
the  little  boy — the  poor  little  boy  who  had 
nobody  to  give  him  playthings ;  and  Julius 
forthwith  endowed  his  young  friend  with  the 
same,  who  received  them  without  a  smile, 
and  handed  them  to  his  mother,  who  placed 
them  under  her  shawl,  and  told  him  to  thank 
the  little  gentleman. 

"I  suppose  that's  your  daughter!"  said 
Lady  Lee  to  Mr.  Holmes. 

**  My  daughter-in-law,"  said  Mr.  Holmes, 
bowing. 


*<  Does  she  perform  in  any  wayl"  inqaircd 
Lady  Lee. 

Mr.  Holmes  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a 
somewhat  contemptuous  grimace.  **•  No  tal- 
ent," said  he ;  "  we  tried  her  as  a  Columbine 
at  one  time;  but  the  dress  —  'tis  n't  every 
one  that  can  dress  in  tights"  (looking  down 
with  great  pride  on  his  own  drumstieks).  and 
then  added  in  a  whisper,  laying  his  finger  on 
his  nose,  **  Thick,  beefy,  clumsy !" 

*'  And  the  poor  little  boy?"  said  Lady  Lee ; 
-*«  he  looks  sickly.    Is  n't  he  well  ?" 

''  Not  strong  enough  for  the  profession,  I  'm 
afraid,"  said  Mr.  Holmes;  <* talent,  but  no 
stamina."  The  pale  mother  sighed,  and 
pressed  the  boy's  hand.  Rosa  noticed  the 
action. 

**  Why  do  you  allow  him  to  do  these  tricks, 
if  he  is  not  able?"  said  Rosa  to  the  mother  ; 
'*  it  seems  quite  cruel."  But  the  woman  gave 
her  to  understand  it  was  quite  against  her 
wishes  and  prayers  that  the  despotio  Mr. 
Holmes  persisted  in  training  the  hoy,  not- 
withstanding a  child  of  hers  had  previously 
died  under  the  discipline. 

'*  Dear,  how  dreadful !  —  and  snoh  an  old 
man  too!  How  old  are  you?"  asked  Rosa 
aloud  of  Mr.  Holmes.  The  woman  hastily 
whispered  to  her  that  he  did  n't  like  to  be  re- 
minded of  his  age ;  and  Mr.  Holmes  afiticUng 
not  to  hear  the  question,  the  subject  dropped. 

Mr.  Holmes,  having  now  been  rewardcNi  so 
liberally  as  to  call  forth  his  very  finest  bow, 
and  thanks  in  a  set  speech,  prepared  to  depart. 
But  fint  he  was  taken  aside  hy  the  squire, 
who  had  conceived  the  idea  that  some  insight 
into  the  art  of  conjuring  might  raise  him 
greatly  in  the  estimation  of  society  in  genera), 
and  particularly  in  that  of  Uidj  Lee. 

**  Is  it  pretty  easy,  now?"  said  the  squire, 
taking  Mr.  Holmes  confidentially  by  the  lapel 
of  his  coat  —  *' is  it  pretty  easy,  now,  to 
learn  those  tricks  of  yours?'' 

**  That,"  returned  Mr.  Holmes,  '<  depends 
very  much  on  the  natural  capacity  of  the 
pupil." 

^*  Oh  !"'said  the  squire,  who  was  somewhat 
doubtful  of  his  own  tlUents  for  acquiring  any- 
thing not  of  a  sporting  nature  ;  **  and  did  you 
ever  teach  anybody?' 

'*  Did  I  ever  teach  anybody?"  repeated  Mr. 
Holmes,  gravely.  *^  You  are  not  then  aware, 
sir,  that  Tegerdem&in  is  an  extremely  fashion- 
able pursuit?" 

'*  Never  heard  of  it  before,"  said  the  sonire, 
baflled  by  the  long  word.  **I'm  talking 
of  those  tricks  you  've  been  showing  us." 

*' That  is  legerdemain,"  said  Mr.  Holmes, 
loftily.  **  I  have  had  the  honort  sir,  of  in* 
structing  some  of  the  first  noblemen  in  the 
land  in  the  art." 

**  God  bless  me!"  cried  the  squire ;  "  who 
would  have  thought  it  ?  And  are  your  terms 
pretty  reaiooable  V 
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Mr.  Holmes  robbed  his  chin  though tfully, 
and  bis  nose  also,  for  he  could  not  easily  rub 
one  without  the  other.  '*  Lord  Thoroughpin*' 
(a  nobleman  'well-known  in  sporting  and 
fiishionable  circles^  "  was  my  la^t  pupil,  and 
be  paid  me  two  guineas  a  lesson,"  said  he. 

**  And  did  he  learn  it  all  in  one  lesson!" 
asked  the  squire. 

'*  In  three  lessons,  and  with  a  good  deal 
of  practice,  he  mastered  one  trick,*'  answered 
the  showman. 

**Six  guineas  for  one  trick!'*  cried  the 
squire ;  *'  but  you  'd  do  it  cheaper  in  the 
country,  would  n*t  you!  Hane  it,  no.  I  '11 
give  up  the  idea,"  he  thought  —  *'  too  ex- 
pensive." 

Bagot  stept  out,  when  the  performance 
was  over,  to  have  a  little  talk  with  Miss  Fil- 
lett,  whose  cooperation  he  was  anxious  to 
secure  in  bis  design  upon  Mr.  Dubbley. 

'*  Come  here,  Kitty,"  quoth  Bagot,  beck- 
oning her  into  the  breakfast-room ;  *'  you 
can  be  a  sharp  girl,  if  you  like — deuced 
sharp.  Now,  if  you  '11  just  follow  my  advice, 
add  say  nothing  about  it  to  any  of  your  eos- 
sipe  (the  tongue,  by  Jove,  is  a  devilish  deal 
the  worst  part  about  you  women)  — if  you  '11  be 
mum,  ana  do  as  vou  're  told,  I  'U  make  it  worth 
your  while.  This  shall  be  the  first  instal- 
ment, Kitty,"  displaying  a  five-pound  note. 

Kitty  stood  before  him  primly,  with  her 
hands  m  the  pockets  of  her  npron. 

<*  I  wish  to  ask  one  question,  if  you  please, 
Colonel  Lee,"  said  Miss  Fillett,  '<  Is  it  any- 
thing that's  not  proper  for  a  respectalue 
young  female  to  do !" 

"Bother!"  said  Bagot;  "you  know  Mr. 
Dubbley  of  Monkstone,  who 's  upstairs  now !" 

"  I  should  think  I  did,"  said  Miss  Fillett, 
"  and  a  saucy  gentleman  he  is,  I  shall  tell 
him  a  piece  of  my  mibd  the  next  time  he 
winks  his  eye  upon  me." 

"No,  don't  mind  him,"  said  the  colonel, 
grinning ;  "  he  don't  mean  any  harm  :  he 
cornea  here  to  make  love  to  your  mistress." 

"  Ho,  ho  !"  said  Kitty,  soornfullj  tossing 
up  her  head ;  "  what  '11  he  take  for  his  chance, 
I  wonder!  Dubbley,  indeed!  Ho,  ho!  — 
the  idea  's  perdisterous,  colonel." 

"Of  course  it  is,"  returned  the  colonel; 
"  but  I  don't  want  him  to  know  that.  For 
certain  reasons  of  my  own,  which  don*t  mat- 
ter to  you  —  perhaps  I  've  got  a  bet  about  it, 
perhaps  I  haven't  —  but,  for  reasons  of  my 
own,  I  want  him  to  think  he 's  got  a  chance  p 
and  he  '11  never  think  so  if  you  don't  put  jt 
in  his  head.    You  can  do  that  if  you  like." 

Kitty  nodded.  "  I  could  persuade  him 
anything,"  said  she ;  "  why,  ne  ain't  got 
the  wit  of  a  child  in  some  things." 

"  Of  course  you  conld,"  said  Bagot.  "  Well, 
just  you  put  It  in  his  head,  every  now  and 
then,  that  his  courtship  is  going  on  swim- 
nuDgly." 


"  Hexcellent !"  exclaimed  Miss  Fillett ;  "  I  '11 
engage  to  puff  up  his  conceit  so,  that  he  will 
make  a  horor  in  a  week,  if  necessary." 

"  Ah,  but  it 's  not  necessary,"  said  Bagot ; 
*'  don't  you  see,  he  'd  get  such  a  reply  as 
would  prevent  him  from  trying  his  luck  here 
any  more,  and  there  would  bo  an  end  of  the 
business.  No  ;  you  must  tell  him  to  wait  for 
your  instructions,  Kitty,  as  to  the  proper 
time  for  doing  that.  Aay  with  him,  Kitty. 
Tell  him  of  remarks  her  ladyship  has  passed 
upon  him,  and  make  them  wann  or  cold,  as 
required ;  and  the  deuce  is  in  it  if  you  don't 
make  something  handsome  out  of  him,  besides 
what  I  shall  give  you ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fun  of  the  thing.  You  love  a  little  bit  of 
mischief,  Kitty,  eh !" 

Miss  Fillett  did  not  disown  the  soft  im- 
peachment, but  rather  confirmed  it  by  at  once 
entering  into  Bagot's  views,  and  accepting 
the  bank-note  as  a  retaining-fee,  promising 
herself  diversion  as  well  as  profit  in  the  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Holmes,  having  resumed  the  costume  of 
ordinsjy  life,  and  packed  his  sta^-property 
into  his  caravan,  together  with  his  relations, 
now  left  the  grounds,  to  disappear  for  some 
time  both  from  the  neighborhood  and  from  our 
story. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Bagot  haying,  as  he  considered,  done  pen- 
ance the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  laaies' 
society,  resolved  to  indemnify  himself  by  a 
snug  dinner  in  his  own  quarters. 

These  were  situated  at  the  back  of  one  of 
the  wings  of  the  house,  and  were  fitted  up 
in  conformity  with  the  taste  of  the  inhabitant. 
The  furniture  was  comfortable,  and  adapted 
for  lounging ;  no  infernal  humbug  about  it, 
Bagot  said.  You  might  throw  your  leg  over 
the  arm  of  the  chair  when  you  cnose  to  adopt 
that  position,  without  fear  of  a  crash ;  and 
the  legs  of  the  table  were  not  likely  to  give 
way  if  any  one  sat  on  it,  or  even  if  a  con- 
vivial gentleman  performed  a  war-dance  there*- 
on  after  dinner,  as  had  happened  once  or 
twice  during  Bagot's  occupancy.  Some  wine- 
glasses and  tumulers  stood  on  a  shelf  against 
the  wall,  together  with  a  case  of  bottles,  so 
that  there  was  no  necessity  to  summon  a  ser- 
vant whenever  he  wanted  a  dram,  which  was 
fortunate  for  the  servant.  There  were  some 
pictures  on  the  wall,  recording  yarious  racing 
events,  on  one  of  which  Bagot  had  made  what 
he  called  a  "  pot  of  money."  Whips  and 
span  wore  plentifullj  scattered  about,  with 
here  and  there  a  stray  ranning-rein,  bit,  or 
martingale.  For  literature,  there  were  a 
sporting  newspaper  and  a  scurrilous  one,  and 
two  or  three  volumes,  one  of  which  contained 
the  memoirs  of  an  illustrious  vroman,  who  has 
confided  her  loye  aflJiirs  to  the  public,  and 
who,  though  never  included  in  the  list  of 
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popular  authoressefl,  may  justly  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  number.  Bagot  had 
known  this  Messalina  in  his  youth,  and  used 
to  hint  that  he  considered  himself  deuced 
lucky  in  not  having  his  name  stuck  in  the  me- 
moirs, though  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  that 
could  have  afiected  his  character. 

To  this  retreat  Bagot  had  directed  a  snug 
dinner  to  be  conveyed  —  mullagatawny  soup, 
grilled  turkey,  and  a  saddle  of  mutton  —  in- 
tending to  get  through  the  evening  as  well  as 
he  could  in  his  own  society,  which  was  to 
him,  of  an  evening,  a  dreadful  affliction.  He 
used  to  say  that,  though  Bagot  Lee  was  a 
deuced  good  fellow,  he  did  n*t  know  a  more 
infernal  bore  to  be  alone  with  after  dinner. 
On  opening  the  door  he  was,  therefore,  pleased 
as  well  as  surprised  to  see  a  figure  seated  in 
an  easy  attitude  before  the  fire. 

This  unexpected  visitor  was  a  thin,  wiry, 
rather  tali  man ;  he  had  hollow  cheeks,  an 
aquiline  nose,  and  a  bronze  complexion.  His 
eye  was  greenish  in  color,  small,  and  open,  so 
that  you  saw  the  full  circle  —  and  was  un- 
soflcned  by  eyelashes,  for  he  had  none.  The 
thin  lips,  bemg  habitually  drawn  back,  bad 
created  in  his  cheeks  two  rigid  lines,  reach- 
ing from  his  nostrils  to  below  his  mouth,  and 
more  strongly  chiseled  than  his  age,  which 
was  about  thirty,  warranted.  He  had  a  thin 
crop  of  hnir,  and  a  prominent  skull-like  fore- 
head. The  expression  M'as  one  of  indomit- 
able assurance,  self-confidence,  and  reckless- 
ness, giving  one  the  idea  that  he  was  excel- 
lently weli-pleased  with  himself,  without 
having  any  great  reason  to  be  so. 

Mr.  Seager —  that  was  his  name  —  was  a 
fast  man ;  so  fast,  that  he  had  long  a^o  out- 
run the  constable,  that  functionary  having 
for  many  years  toiled  after  him  in  vain.  He 
betted  a  good  deal,  and  generally  won ;  but 
his  winnings,  like  the  winnings  of  most  know- 
ing men,  never  seemed  to  enrich  him.  He 
lived  altogether  in  public  —  at  clubs,  billiard- 
tables,  and  race-meetings  —  and  thus  pos- 
sessed an  enormous  circle  of  acquaintance,  at 
least  two  thirds  of  whom  were  rather  shy  of 
him.  But  this  state  of  social  difficulty,  where 
he  had,  as  it  were,  to  hold  on  to  the  edge  of 
Bdciety  with  both  hands  to  keep  himself  in 
position,  gave  him  far  more  pleasure,  by  em- 
ploying his  prevailing  qualities  of  impudence 
and  vigilance,  than  he  possibly  could  have 
found  in  a  life  of  ease  and  popularity. 

However,  there  were  some  who  considered 
him  not  a  bad  fellow  in  general,  and,  more- 
over, to  be  respected  for  his  knowing  quali- 
ties. <* Cool  hand,  that  fellow!"  << Devilish 
hard  to  get  over  him !"  such  was  the  style  of 
encomium  passed  on  him  by  his  panegyrists, 
of  whom  Bagot  was  one,  though  without  any 
great  reason ;  for  if  among  the  numerous 
mischievous  spirits  that  accompanied  poor 
Bagot  in  his  career  through  life,  any  one  was 


especially  entitled  to  be  called  his  evil  genius, 
that  one  was  Mr.  Seager. 

Bagot  looked  up  to  Seager  for  the  same 
reason  that  Dubbley  looked  up  to  Bagot  — 
on  account  of  his  superior  sagacity  in  sport- 
ing matters.'  Not  but  that  £igot*8  intellect 
was  just  as  acute  as  Seager's,  but  he  had 
drawbacks  which  Sea^r  nad  not.  For  in- 
stance, Bagot  was  fond  of  the  society  he  fre- 
quented for  his  own  sake.  He  was  rather 
popular  in  it,  and  would  have  been  sorry  to 
risk  his  popularity  by  any  act  likely  to  lower 
him  in  the  estimation  of  the  world  he  liyed 
in.  In  fact,  though  he  had  no  very  strong 
sense  of  honor,  he  had  the  fear  of  public 
opinion,  which  is  perhaps,  with  the  majority, 
its  not  inefficient  substitute.  Seager  was  care- 
less of  the  good  opinion  of  his  associates,  and 
only  required  their  toleration,  thus  widening 
considerably  his  field  of  action ;  for  there  are 
numerous  acts  on  which  the  world,  whether 
the  sporting,  the  fashionable,  or  any  other 
world  belonging  to  our  social  system,  may  see 
fit  to  express  a  negative  disapprobation,  with- 
out passing  positive  sentence  on  the  offender. 
Bagot  would  sometimes  lend  money  to  a  needy 
acquaintance  who  applied  to  him,  not  so 
much  because  he  was  really  good-natured,  as 
because  he  wished  to  possess  the  reputation 
of  being  so.  Nobody  ever  detected  Seager  in 
the  commission  of  any  such  error.  In  fact, 
Bagot,  in  all  his  transactions  and  habits, 
was  under  an  influence  that  Seager,  going 
among  his  fellow-men  antagonistically,  as  a 
spy  enters  an  enemy^s  camp,  did  not  acknowl- 
edge ;  and  so  it  was  that  the  latter,  strong  in 
his  concentrated  selfishness,  seldom  met  with 
his  match  in  his  own  peculiar  walk. 

'*  HUlo  I  where  did  you  come  from,  old 
chap?  What  the  deuce  brought  you  here  1" 
was  Bagot*s  greeting. 

^*  I  tnou^ht  I  should  astonish  your  weak 
mind,"  said  Mr.  Seager,  holding  out  his  left 
hand,  without  rising.  *''Tis  rather  a  good 
joke,  my  coming  to  a  place  like  this.  Sit  down 
and  I  '11  tell  you  all  about  it.  Don*t  give  your- 
self any  trouble.  I  told  them  to  lay  the  table 
for  two." 

'*  Well,  never  mind  telling  me  what  brought 
you  here  now,"  said  Bagot ;  "  keep  it  till 
after  dinner.  I  hate  any  bother  just  before 
dinner ;  here  you  are,  and  that  's  enough. 
Gad,  Seager,  I  thought  I  was  in  for  a  solitary 
evening." 

Mr.  Seager  laughed  a  little  hard,  grim 
laugh,  and  after  a  pause  repeated  it. 

'*  Excuse  me,  Lee,  but  I  was  thinking  what 
you  would  do  if  you  ever  had  the  misfortune 
to,  be  dapt  into  jail  at  any  time  —  (and  not  so 
very  unlikely,  you  know).  Four  bare  walls, 
a  bed,  and  your  own  society.  Damme,  Lee, 
you  'd  go  stark  staring  mad  in  a  fortnight*s 
solitary.  I  '11  take  you  seven  to  four  you  'd 
be  a  lunatie  in  thirteen  days." 
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**Stop  that!"  said  Bagot,  from  the  inner 
room,  where  he  had  gone  to  wash  his  hands  ; 
**  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  find  something 
pleasant  to  talk  about  ;^'  and  he  growled  out 
something  not  very  fliittering  to  Mr.  Seager's 
tact  in  his  choice  of  topics  in  general,  but 
which  was  lost  in  the  noise  he  made  in  the 
washing-basin.  <*  What  sort  of  a  book  have 
you  made  for  the  next  event?" 

*' Capital!"  said  Seager,  with  another 
little  hard  laugh.  '*  I  may  win  seven  thou- 
sand, and  I  can^t  lose  more  than  a  pony,  let 
things  go  as  bad  as  they  like.  Good  men, 
too  —  Broughton  gave  me  fifty  to  one  in 
twenties  against  Titbury  when  he  was  an 
outsider." 

<' Lucky  beggar!"  said  Bagot,  arranging 
his  coat  and  sitting  down,  as  the  dinner  was 

F laced  on  the  table.  <*  If  I  could  afford  it, 
'd  give  you  a  thousand  a  year  to  make  my 
book  for  mo  —  and  I  don*t  consider  myself  a 
bad  hand  either.  And  bow  about  the  match 
with  my  lord  ?" 

**  Beat  him,  of  coarse,"  said  Seager;  "'twas 
the  best  of  eleven  games,  you  know.  Now,  I 
think,  out  of  the  eleven  I  could  have  won  nine 
if  I  chose,  but  I  let  him  run  away  vnth  ffve*, 
and  only  won  the  match  by  a  run  of  thirteen 
off  the  balls ;  consequence  is,  he  's  all  anxiety 
for  another  trial." 

**  In  which,  of  oourse,  you  won't  gratify 
him,  on  any  account,"  said  Bagot,  chuck- 
ling. 

*'I'm  affjcting  shy  at  present,"  said 
Seager.  "  Told  him  't  was  all  luck,  and  he 
oould  give  me  points.  I  really  should  n*t 
ivonder  if  I  got  odds  from  him  in  the  end. 
His  conceit  of  bis  own  play  is  ridicolous,  you 
know." 

'*  If  you  don't  take  that  out  of  him,  he 's 
incurable,"  said  Bagot.  "  Did  yoa  make  a 
pretty  good  thing  of  it  ?" 

"Pretty  well,"  returned  Seager.  "He 
paid  up  like  a  trump,  and  not  before  't  was 
wantea,  I  can  tell  you,  for  I  was  precious 
hard  up.  By  the  by,  Lee,  I  'm  afraia  I  must 
dun  you  for  that  hundred  and  fifty." 

"  Can't  you  be  quiet  till  after  dinner?" 
^wled  Biigot,  laying  down  his  knife  and 
tork,  highly  disgusted.  "  I  vow  to  gad  't  is 
enough  to  convert  one's  victuals  into  poison, 
to  be  reminded  of  such  infernal  matters  just 
when  one  is  beginning  to  feel  a  little  comfort- 
able." 

"Quite  right,  old  fellow  —  I  apolo^ze. 
We  vrill,  as  you  say,  postpone  the  subject, 
especially  as  that  was  n't  the  only  cause  of 
my  coming.  You  must  know  I  was  consider- 
ing the  other  night,  at  the  club,  what  part  of 
the  country  I  should  &vor  with  my  presence 
for  a  few  weeks  ;  for,  owing  to  certain  rea- 
sons, town  was  getting  too  not  for  me  ;  and, 
liappening  to  take  up^  the  paper,  I  stumbled 
OD  a  paragraph  stating  that  the — &  dra- 


foons  were  coming  to  Doddington.  Now,  I 
^  new  the  regiment  some  years  back,  when 
'they  used  to  shake  their  elbows  a  little" 
(imitating  the  motion  of  rattling  a  dice-box), 
"  and  it  struck  me  I  might  live  at  free  quar- 
ters with  you,  and  perhaps  do  a  little  busmess 
with  the  bones"  (Anglice^  dice),  "  at  the 
same  time.  So  here  I  am  for  a  day  or  two, 
at  any  rate  —  and  to-morrow  we  '11  knock  up 
those  fellows'  quairters." 

"  A  deuced  good  move,"  said  Bagot,  "  and 
one  I  was  intending  to  make  myself.  I  dine 
with  them  to-morrow,  and  so  shall  you. 
Take  some  sherry,  my  boy !." 

When  dinner  was  removed,  both  drew  their 
chairs  up  to  the  fire,  and  helped  t}\emselve8 
to  a  few  glasses  of  wine,  by  wuy  of  formality, 
before  setting  into  serious  drinking.  Both 
lit  their  cigars ;  but  first  B.igot  rose,  and, 
unlocking  a  drawer,  came  back  with  a  bundle 
of  notes,  some  of  which  he  selected,  and 
handed  them  across  to  his  companion,  saying 
—  "  There  's  your  money  ;  now  let 's  have  no 
more  cursed  dunning." 

Mr.  Seager  was  pleasantly  surprised,  for 
he  had  not  expected  such  prompt  and  satis- 
factory payment.  His  inquiries  drew  from 
Bagot  (who  was  rather  proud  of  his  own 
shrewdness,  and  anxious  for  the  approbation 
of  so  good  a  judge  as  Seager)  an  account  of 
the  mode  in  which  he  had  obtained  the  sup- 
ply. 

Seager  sat  for  a  little  while  silent,  smoking 
vigorouslv.  Bagot  had  presented  him  with  a 
congeniaf  subject  for  thought.  Presently  he 
askeid  —  "  Is  this  the  only  time  you  've  tried 
the  dodge?" 

"Why, 'tis  the  only  chance  I've  had," 
answered  Bagot.  "One  doesn't  meet  wdth 
rich  greenhorns  like  Dubbley  every  day." 

"  You  must  trot  her  ladyship  out  a  little," 
quoth  Seager.  "  By  Jove,  ola  fellow,  with 
Buchi  cords  in  your  hand,  you  ought  to  make  a 
good  thing  of  it ;  but  you  'U  want  a  friend  to 
help  yon.  A  man  like  Dubbley  may  bo 
managed  single-handed,  but  two  will  be  better 
another  time.  I  'm  your  man.  In  the  first 
place,  there  must  be  a  little  puffing — rich 
widow,  great  beauty,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  in  the  George  Robins  style  —  which 
yon  could  n't  do  yourself  with  decency.  As 
I  said,  I'm  your  man,  and  you  must  do  as 
much  for  me  another  time.  When  I  want  a 
man  to  pull  the  strings  and  set  the  machinery 
going,  ishoU look  to  you." 

Bagot  made  no  direct  reply,  not  caring  to 
entertain  the  subject,  which  (though  Seager 's 
suggestions  harmonized  exactly  with  his  own 
ideas  on  it)  wore,  certainly,  rather  a  dirty 
aspect,  when  deliberately  discussed.  How- 
ever, he  thought  there  was,  after  all,  no 
greater  harm  in  borrowing  money  on  these 
grounds  than  on  any  other ;  for  Biagot — like 
ail  men  living  beyond  their  means,  who  are 
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not  downright  swindlers  —  in  all  his  hortow- 
ings  and  extravagance,  had  some  dim,  hazy 
notion  of  a  grand  settling  day,  when  every- 
thing was  to  be  made  squdre,  though  he  never 
succeeded  in  realizing  very  distinctly  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  to  be  done. 

^*  What  sort  of  a  woman  is  this  Lady  Lee  !*' 
asked  Seager,  presently. 

**  Why,  between  you  and  me,  as  friends," 
returned  Bagot,  "Imay  say  that  I  dislike 
her  confoundedly  —  I  always  did,  I  think  I 
should  have  disliked  most  women  in  her 
place,  but  I  've  special  objections  to  her.*' 

'*  Why  should  you  dislike  any  woman  in 
her  place?*'  aske&  Seager. 

"Why?"  almost  scouted  Bagot  — "  why? 
Because  when  my  poor  nephew,  Joe,  married, 
he  cut  me  out  of  tbe  chance  of  the  estate.  If 
he  hadn*t  married,  ho  could  n*t  have  had  an 
heir." 

**  Decidedly  not,"  said  Sealer,  with  a 
grin.  **  So  there's  a  boy,  is  uiere?  Good 
constitution,  ehV 

**  Strong  as  a  lion,"  sud  Bagot;  '*and 
I  *m  glad  of  it.  He  *s  a  good  little  chap,  and 
I  don't  wish  him  any  harm ;  but  yon  must 
admit  't  was  enough  to  try  a  fellow's  temner 
to  find  one  *s  self  cut  out  for  the  sake  of  a 
mewling  solVfaced  thing  in  petticoats.  T  was 
done  while  I  was  in  France,  or  I  should  have 
tried  to  stop  it.  However,  Joe  was  so  much 
younger  than  me,  that  I  never  expected  to 
outlive  him.  *T  is  since  the  poor  fellow's 
death  that  I've  been  most  vexed  by  the 
thought  of  what  I  've  been  done  out  of. 

<*Gad!"  said  Seager,  ''after  that,  yoo 
need  n't  trouble  yourself  to  state  your  special 
objections  to  her.  If  she  was  the  finest 
woman  that  ever  stent,  I  consider  it  your  duty 
to  hate  her  like  the  devil.*' 

*'  Besides,**  said  Bagot,  <*  she  's  as  proud 
as  Lucifer,  and  deuced  sarcastic.  You  've  no 
idea  what  I  *ve  got  to  put  up  with  from  her. 
If  I  wasn't  a  good-tempered  fellow,  I 
should  tell  her  my  mind  pretty  plainly.  As 
it  is  I  can  hardly  help  flaring  up  sometimes. " 

**  Don*t  do  anything  of  the  sort,*'  said 
Seager ;  ''  you  can  do  much  better  by  keeping 
on  good  terms  with  her.  If  I  were  in  your 
place,  now,  every  time  she  oflended  me  I  'd 
put  it  in  my  po<^et,  and  console  myself  with 
the  thought  of  paying  her  off  in  a  more  profita- 
ble fiishion  than  quarrelling.  However,  I  'm 
glad  to  find  that  you  *ll  be  quite  justified  in 
considering  your  own  interest  only  in  connec- 
tion with  her.  Damme,  Lee,  if  I  think  she  's 
entitled  to  the  smallest  consideration." 

Bjigot  shook  his  head  revengefully,  and 
breathed  hard.  Between  Seager 's  speeches 
and  his  own  potations,  he  saw  his  wrongs 
throc^h  a  more  inflammatory  medium  than 
usual.  His  wrath  seemed  to  make  him 
thirsty,  too,  for  his  tumbler  now  began  to  be 
refilled  with   great    frequency.     Pkeaently 


Seager  proposed  a  hand  at  icartl  —  and  tfaey 
accordingly  commenced  playing. 

Bagot,  when  his  head  was  quite  clear  — 
which  it  seldom  was  at  this  hour  of  the  even- 
ing —  played  very  well ;  but  he  never  was  a 
match  for  Seager,  all  whose  soul,  or  instinGta 
rather,  were  absorbed  in  the  game.  There 
was  something  feline  in  the  expression  of  bia 
hard,  unwinkine  eye,  so  round  and  bare  of 
eyelashes,  as  it  darted  from  his  own  cards  to 
those  which  his  adversary  played  out  on  the 
table ;  while  his  mouth  was  retracted,  and 
fixed  in  a  grim  half-smile.  Winning  or  los- 
ing, his  face  wore  the  same  watchful  look  — 
whereas  Bagot  *s  frown  would  deepen  to  a 
scowl  over  a  bad  hand ;  and,  when  fortune 
favored  him,  he  would  rap  down  a  snocessiun 
of  winning  cards  with  somewhai  boisterous 
exultation. 

At  length  Bagpt  's  potations,  which  were 
not  in  the  least  interrupted  hy  the  game, 
rendered  the  cards  somewhat  misty  and  ob- 
scure to  his  sight.  After  haying  twice  dis- 
carded his  best  trumps,  and  forgotten  to  mark 
the  kin^,  he  threw  down  his  hand,  and  poshed 
his  chair  away  from  the  table. 

f '  Come,  one  game  more !"  said  Seager. 

**  No,  sir  !*'  said  Bagot,  sternly ;  '*  no,  sir ! 
I  've  had  enough  of  it,  sir !" 

Seager  perceived  that  Bagot  had  reached 
the  tumins-point  in  his  drink,  and  was  pass- 
ing into  the  ferocious  and  quarrelsome  stage, 
as  he  was  always  pretty  sure  to  do  afler  los- 
ing. 

*'  Well,  leave  it  alone,  then  !*'  said  Seager. 

*'  I  shall  leave  it  alone,  sir,  or  I  shall  not 
leave  it  alone,"  said  Bagot,  thickly,  and  with 
increased  sternness  and  dignity.  **  I  shall  do 
exactly  what  I  see  fit,  sir.  Understand  that  I 
riudl  exercise  my  own  discretion  on  that 
point,  sir!  and  on  every  other,  sir — every 
other,  sir!" 

'*  Well,  don't  be  savage,  old  fellow,"  said 
Seager. 

**I  shaU  be  savage,  sir,  or  I  shall  not  be 
savage,  as  I  shall  consider  best!"  returned 
the  uncompromising  Bagot,  letting  his  voice 
slip  into  falsetto  at  every  other  syllable. 
**  xou*ve  won  your  money,  sir,  and  that's 
enough  for  you !    Never  mind,  sir ! " 

•^  Yoo  *re  a  pleasant  old  boy,"  said  Seager, 
settling  himself  comfortably  in  his  arm-chair. 
*'  I  tbmk  I  *li  smoke  a  dgar.*' 

Basot  mixed  another  tumbler  of  grog, 
breathins  hard  all  the  time.  Seager  was  ao- 
customed  to  his  little  irregularities  of  temper 
about  this  hour  of  the  nignt,  and  didn't  take 
mnoh  notice  of  him.  Prasentiy  Bagot  com- 
menced again. 

**  Old  M>y  !*'  repeated  Bagot,  slowly,  and 
with  utteranoe  not  the  most  fluent ;  *<  will 
you  have  the  goodness,  sir,  to  inform  me  who 
you  called  old  hoy  ?  Might  I  request  informa- 
tion on  that  point|  sir!*"    The  dignity  with 
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wfaioli  this  qaestion  vros  put  was  not  to  be 
surpassed. 

<*  Never  mind,  old  fellow,"  said  Seager, 
puffing  avray  nt  his  cigar,  **  you  shall  be  as 
youne  as  you  like." 

<*  No,  sir,"  said  Bagot,  rappine  slowly  on 
the  table  with  his  knuckles,  and  ^larin^  at 
the  stopper  of  the  decanter  before  him  as  if  it 
were  the  offending  party.  '  *  No,  sir  —  excuse 
me  —  I  shall  not  oe  as  young  as  I  like ;  I 
shall  be  ng  younger  than  I  am,  sir,  at  your 
bidding,  nor  at  any  other  person  ^s  —  not  an 
hour,  sir!  —  not  an  hour,  si»!"  repeated 
Bagot,  in  every  sentence  remaining  longer  in 
the  treble  before  descending  to  the  bass,  and 
slowly  bringing  his  gaze  round  till  it  rested 
grimly  on  his  guest.  "  Your  oonversation, 
sir,  is  unpleasant,  and  your  manner  is  quar* 
relsome.  I  reeret,  sir,  to  be  compelled  to 
leave  you ;"  ana  poor  Bngot  rose  with  diffi- 
culty, and  made  unsteadily  towards  the  door 
of  his  bedroom.  Having  with  some  difficulty 
opened  it,  he  paused  a  moment  on  the.  thres- 


hold, and  glaring  on  Seager  said  — "You 
shall  hear  from  me,  sir,  through  a  friend,  in 
the  morning  "  —  after  which  be  disappeared, 
and  was  presently  heard  snoring  heavily. 

**  Shocking  old '  fool  when  he 's  screwed,'* 
said  Seager,  throwing  his  cigar  into  the  fire, 
and  going  off  to  his  bedroom,  where  he  slept 
comfortably  and  quietly ;  while  poor  Ba^ot, 
the  victim  of  a  troop  of  nightmares,  puffed 
and  gasped  the  livelong  night,  through  his 
hot,  parched,  open  mouth,  in  a  slumber  that 
looked  not  very  unlike  strangulation. 

The  next  morning  Bagot  submitted  rather 
sulkily  to  Mr.  Seager  *s  not  very  refined  bad- 
inage on  the  subject  of  his  intemperance  on 
the  previous  night.  They  went  over  the 
stables  together  —  afterwards  rode  out ;  and, 
on  returning,  played  billiards,  and  drank  cold 
brandy-and-water  till  it  was  time  to  dress  and 

Srooeed  to  Doddington,  to  dine  with  the 
ragoons  —  whither  they  went  in  a  dog-cart, 
and  ei\joyed  themselves,  as  will  appear  in  the 
next  chapter. 


I^rom  HooMhold  Words. 
THE  SECRET  OF  THE  STREAM.* 

Whvk  the  silver  stars  looked  down  from  heaven 

To  smile  the  world  to  rest, 
A  woman,  from  all  refuge  driven, 

Her  little  babe  careraed, 
And  thus  she  sang : 

*(  Sleep  within  thy  mother's  arms* 

Folded  to  thy  mother's  heart. 
Folded  to  the  breast  that  warms 

Only  from  its  inward  smart. 
Only  from  the  pent-up  flame 

Burning  fiercely  at  its  core, 
Cherished  by  my  loss  and  shame : 

Shall  I  live  to  suffer  more  ? 
Shall  I  live  to  bear  the  pangs 
.    Of  the  world's  neglect  and  scorn  ? 
Hark  !  the  distant  belfry  clangs 

Welcome  to  the  coming  mom. 
Shall  I  live  to  see  it  rise  ? 

Is 't  not  better  far  to  die  ? 
Shall  I  gaze  upon  the  skies  — 

Oaxe  upon  them  shamelessly  ? 
Clasp  me,  babe,  around  my  neck. 

Bo  not  fear  me  for  the  sobs 
That  I  cannot,  cannot  check. 
'Oh  !  another  moment  robs 
Life  of  all  its  painful  breath. 

Waking  us  from  this  sad  dream^ 
E'en  the  wretched  rest  in  death. 

Hark !  the  murmur  of  the  stream. 
Nestle  closely,  cheek  to  cheek ; 

Let  us  hasten  to  the  wave. 
Where  is  found  what  we  would  seek, 

Death,  oblivion,  and  a  grave." 

And  the  tide  rolls  on  forever 
Of  that  dark  and  silent  river ; 


And  beneath  the  wave-foam  sparkling, 
'Mid  the  weeds  embowered  and  darkling. 
There  they  lie  near  one  another, 
Youthful  cliild  and  youthful  mother  ; 
And  the.  tide  rolls  on  forever 
Of  that  swift  and  silent  river. 


rrom  the  Nattonal  JEn> 
AN  APKIL  RHYME. 

BT  AUCI  CARKT. 

I7,  in  the  sunshine  of  this  April  room, 
Thick  as  the  furrovrs  of  the  unsown  com, 
I  saw  the  grave-mounds  darkening  in  the  way 
That  I  have  come,  I  would  not  therefore  lay 
My  brows  against  their  shadows.    Sadly  brown 
May  fade  the  boughs  once  blowing  brightly  down 
About  my  playing — never  any  more 
May  fall  my  knocking  on  the  homestead  door. 
And  never  more  the  wild  birds  (pretty  things) 
Against  my  yellow  primrose  beds  their  wings 
May  nearly  slant,  as  singing  toward  the  woods 
They  fly  in  summer.    Shall  I  hence  take  moods 

Of  moping  melancholy  —  sobbings  wild 
For  the  blue,  modest  eyes,  that  sweetly  lit 
All  my  lost  youth  ?     Nay  !  though  this  rhyme 
were  writ 

By  Mineral  torches,  I  would  yet  have  smiled 
Betwixt  the  verses.    Ood  is  good,  I  know  ; 
And  though  in  this  bad  soil  a  time  we  grow 

Crooked  and  ugly,  all  the  ends  of  things 
Must  be  in  beauty.    Love  can  work  no  ill ; 

And  though  we  see  the  shadow  of  its  wings 
Only  at  times,  shall  we  not  trast  it  still  i 

So,  even  for  the  dead  I  will  not  bind 
My  soul  to  grief — death  cannot  long  divide  ; 

For  is  it  not  as  if  the  rose  that  climbed   . 
My  garden  wall,  had  bloomed  the  other  side  ? 

JTew  YorK  ^pril,  1868. 
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Irom  » late  Lhrcipool  p^|>er. 
THB  CHILDREN. 

•*  Who  bids  for  the  little  children  — 

Body  and  soul  and  brain  ; 
Who  bids  for  the  little  children  — 

Young  and  without  stain  ? 
Will  no  one  bid,*'  said  England, 
**  For  their  souls  so  pure  and  white. 
And  fit  for  all  good  and  evil 

The  world  on  their  page  may  write  ?" 


**  We  bid,"  said  Pest  and  Famine, 

"  We  bid  for  life  and  limb  ; 
Fever  and  pain  and  squalor 

Their  bright  young  eyes  shall  dim. 
When  the  children  grow  too  many, 

We  *11  nurse  them  as  our  own. 
And  hide  them  in  secret  places. 

Where  none  may  hear  them  moan. 


>• 


**I  bid,"  said  Beggary,  howling, 

**  I  '11  buy  them,  one  and  all, 
I  *ll  teach  them  a  thousand  lessons  — 

To  lie,  to  skulk,  to  crawl  ; 
They  shall  sleep  in  my  lair  like  maggots. 

They  shall  rot  in  the  fair  sunshine  ; 
And  if  they  serve  my  purpose, 

I  hope  they  '11  answer  thine.'* 

**  And  X  *11  bid  higher  and  higher," 

Said  Crime,  with  wolfish  grin, 
'*  For  I  love  to  lead  the  children 

Through  the  pleasant  paths  of  sin. 
They  shall  swarm  in  the  streets  to  pilfer. 

They  shall  plague  the  broad  highway. 
Till  they  grow  too  old  for  pity. 

And  ripe  for  the  hiw  to  slay. 

'*  Prison  and  hulk  and  gallows 

Are  many  in  the  land, 
'T  were  folly  not  to  use  them, 

So  proudly  as  they  stand. 
Give  me  the  tittle  children, 

I  '11  take  them  as  they  're  bom  ; 
And  I  .'11  feed  their  evil  passions 

With  misery  and  scorn. 

*'  Give  me  the  little  children. 

Ye  good,  ye  rich,  ye  wise, 
And  let  the  busy  world  spin  round 

While  ye  shut  your  idle  eyes  ; 
And  you  judges  shall  have  work. 

And  you  lawyers  wag  the  tongue  ; 
And  the  jailors  and  policemen 

Shall  be  fathers  to  the  young." 

*'  Oh,  shame  !"  said  true  Religion, 

«'  Oh,  shame,  that  this  should  be ! 
/  '/i  take  the  little  ohildrai-^ 

I  '11  take  them  all  to  me. 
I  '11  raise  them  up  with  kindnen 

From  the  mire  in  which  thev  've  trod  , 
I  '11  teach  them  words  of  blessing, 

I  'U  lead  them  up  to  God." 

"  You  're  not  the  true  religion," 
Said  a  Sect  with  flashing  eyes  ; 

"  Nor  thou,"  said  another  scowling  — 
"  Thou  'rt  heresy  and  lia." 

*<  You  shall  not  have  the  children," 
Said  a  third,  with  shoat  and  yell  ; 


«( You  're  antichrist  and  bigot  — 
You  'd  train  them  up  for  hell." 

And  England,  sorely  puzzled 

To  see  such  battle  strong. 
Exclaimed  with  voice  of  pity  — 

**  Oh,  ft'iends,  you  do  me  wrong ! 
Oh,  cease  your  bitter  wrangling  ! 

For  till  you  all  agree, 
I  fear  the  little  children 

Will  plague  both  you  and  me^" 

But  all  refused  to  listen  :  — 

Quoth  they —  ••  We  bide  our  time  ;" 
And  the^idders  seized  the  children  — 

Beggary,  Filth,  and  Crime  ; 
And  the  prisons  teemed  with  victims. 

And  the  gallows  rocked  on  high. 
And  the  thick  abomination 

Spread  reeking  to  the  sky. 


IVom  noatehold  Words 
DIRGE. 

A  FALLEN  angel  here  doth  rest : 
Deal  gently  with  her,  Memory  !  lest 
In  after  years  thou  com'st  to  know 
God  was  more  merciful  than  thou  1 

She  cannot  feel  the  timid  peeping 

Of  loving  flowers  —  the  small  moss  creeping 

Over  her  grave  —  the  quiet  weeping 

Ofsaltlessdews; 
She  hears  not — she  that  lies  there  sleeping — 

Whoe'er  accuse  ! 

She  hears  not  how  the  wild  winds  crave 
An  entrance  to  her  sheltered  grave  ; 
Nor  heeds  how  they  bewail  and  moan. 
That  one  door  closed  to  them  alone ; 

She  nothing  recks  the  cold  rains'  beating. 
The  swath^  turf-sod's  icy  sheeting. 
Nor  hears,  nor  answers  she  the  greeting 

Of  such  cold  friends  ! 
Nor  more,  of  summer  suns  unweeting. 

To  them  attends. 

Alas  !  no  season  now  has  power 
To  charm  her  for  one  little  hour  ! 
Each  change  and  chance  that  men  oppress 
Pass  o'er  her  now  impressionless. 

She  cannot  note  the  gradual  merging 

Of  Night  in  Day  ;  the  Days'  quick  urging 

To  longer  Weeks  ;  the  Weeks'  converging 

In  Months  —  Months,  Years  ! 
On  Time's  wide  sea  forever  surging. 

Till  heaven  nears. 

The  light  is  parted  from  her  eye. 
The  moisture  on  her  lips  is  dry  ; 
No  smile  can  part  thera  now  ;  no  glow 
Ever  again  those  cheeks  can  know. 

Harsh  world  !  oh,  then,  be  not  thou  slow'r 

The  ugly  Past  to  bury  o'er ! 

lime  yet  may  have  some  sweets  in  store 

For  our  poor  sister ; 
Uft  east  her  off  ;  that  self-same  hour 

Death  took,  and  kissed  her  ! 
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WITH  A   GUITAR. 


BY  SHICLLET. 


The  artist  who  this  idol  wrought 

To  echo  all  harmonious  thought. 

Felled  a  tree,  while  on  the  steep 

The  winds  were  in  their  winter  sleep  ; 

Reeked  in  that  repose  divine 

On  the  wind-swept  Apennine, 

And  dreaming,  some  of  Autnmn  post, 

Aud  some  of  Spring  approaching  fast, 

And  some  of  April  buds  and  showers. 

And  some  of  songs  in  July  bowers  ; 

And  all  of  love  ;  and  so  this  tree  — 

0  !  that  such  our  death  may  be  !  — 

Died  in  sleep,  and  felt  no  pain, 

To  live  in  happier  form  again  ; 

From  which,  beneath  heaven's  fairest  star, 

The  artist  wrought  this  loved  guitar, 

And  taught  it  justly  to  reply 

To  all  who  question  skilfully, 

'    In  language  gentle  as  thine  own ; 
Whispering,  in  enamored  tone. 
Sweet  oracles  of  woods  and  dells, 
'  And  summer  winds  in  sylvan  cells  ; 
For  it  had  learnt  all  harmonies 
Of  the  plains  and  of  the  skies, 
Of  the  forests  and  the  mountains 
And  the  many-voiced  fountains, 
The  clearest  echoes  of  the  hills, 
The  softest  notes  of  falling  rills. 
The  melodies  of  birds  and  bees. 
The  murmuring  of  summer  seas. 
And  pattering  rain,  and  breathing  dew. 
And  airs  of  evening,  and  it  knew 
That  seldom  heard  mysterious  sound 
Which,  driven  on  its  diurnal  round, 

ooocLzzir.      unsQ  aqb.      tol.  i.     45 


As  it  floats  through  boundless  day. 
Our  world  enkin£es  on  its  way  :  — 
All  this  it  knows,  but  will  not  tell 
To  those  who  cannot  question  well 
The  spirit  that  inhabits  it : 
It  talks  according  to  the  wit 
Of  its  companions,  and  no  more 
Is  heard  than  has  been  felt  before. 
By  those  who  tempt  it  to  betray 
These  secrets  of  an  elder  day. 
But,  sweetly  as  its  answers  will 
Flatter  hailtis  of  perfect  skill. 
It  keeps  its  highest,  holiest  tone 
For  our  beloved  friend  alone. 


HOMEWARD   BOUND. 

Flow  fast,  ye  waves  !  ye  burnished  billows,  roll ! 
Ye  cannot  flow  so  fast  as  speeds  the  soul ; 
Thought  goes  before  you ;  winds,  your  clarion 

sound ! 
Waves,  faster  flow!   ye   bear  the   Homeward 

Bound ! 
Upon  the  deck  they  stand,  with  wistful  eye  — 
Watchmg  the  ocean's  verge  which  meets  the  sky. 
And  now  mistaking  for  an  island  dim 
Some  purple  rays  upon  the  ocean's  rim  ; 
While  speeds  their  bark  as  racing  with  the  clouds. 
And  Ured  swallows  drop  amid  its  shrouds. 
And  land-birds'  voices  on  the  glad  ears  chime 
Of  earth  and  flowers  —  green  grass  and  fragrant 

thyme  ; 
And  sea-weeds  float  in  emerald  lustre  rare, 
Like  the  shorn  tresses  of  mermaiden's  Hair — 
Signs  of  the  shore !  —  and  now  its  rocks  they 

see  — 
Its  bright  white  clii&  !  the  guards  of  liberty  ! 
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THE   "  GREEN-HORNS." — DAY-DREAMS,  ETC. 


And,  bravely  cheering,  gladly  on  they  come. 
To  anchor  soon  by  Fatherland  and  Home  ; 
With  pleasures  pure  their  earnest  bosoms  blest, 
The  nearer  home — the  greater  is  their  zest ; 
As  with  the  poet — best  beloved  the  throes 
That  bring  his  song  to  its  melodious  close. 


from  the  ColUbroia  Correspondent  of  the   Milvaokee 

Sentinel. 

THE   "  QRBEN-HORNS'' — A    PARODY. 

The  <3reen-hom8  came  down,  like  the  wolf  on  the 

fold. 
To  the  land  that  was  said  to  be  teemiDg  with  gold, 
And  the  gleam  of  their  wash-pans,  like  comets  or 

stars. 
Flashed  bright  o'er  our  gulches,  our  canons,  our 

bars. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  when  summer  is 

green. 
That  host  in  the  month  of  October  was  seen  ; 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  when  autumn  hath 

blown. 
That  host  in  December  was  scattered  and  strown. 

For  the  "  Fiend  of  the  Storm"  spread  his  wings 

on  the  blast. 
And  rain,  at  his  bidding,  came  sudden  and  fast, 
And  the  waters  were  raised  till  each  creek  was  a 

flood. 
And  provisions  went  up  on  account  of  the  mud. 

And  there  lay  the  tools  they  had  boi^;ht  upon 

trust. 
Each  wash-pan  and  crow-bar  all  covered  with 

'  dust ; 
And  there  lay  each  Green-horn  coiled  up  in  his 

tent — 
His  pork-barrel  empty,  his  money  olluipent. 

And  the  victims  themselves  were  quite  loud  in 

their  wail,  * 

And  the  merchant  who  sold  upon  credit  turned 

pale. 
And  those  who  prayed  hardest  for  rain  at  the 

first. 
Were  now  by  their  comrades  most  bitterly  cursed. 

In  vain  they  prospected  each  dreaiy  ravine — 
In  vain  they  explored  where  no  wliite  men  had 

been ; 
The  riches  they  fondly  expected  to  clasp. 
Like  the  wilWo'the-wi^,  eluded  their  grasp. 

And  some  of  the  Green-horns  resolved  upon  flight. 
And  vamosed  the  ranch  in  desperate  plight ; 
While  those  who  succeeded  in  reaching  the  town 
Confessed  they  were  done  most  decided^  brown. 


From  XUm  Oook*i  Jonmal. 
DAY-DREAMS. 

I  LOVE  my  day-dreams,  warm  and  wild, 
Whate'er  ungentle  lips  may  say  ; 

I  dearly  love,  e'en  as  a  child. 
To  sit  and  dream  an  hour  away 

In  visions  which  heaven's  blessed  light 

Makes  but  the  holier  to  my  sight 


'T  is  well  that  Time,  corroding  Care, 
And  bitt'rest  111  have  left  me  this  : 

Life's  real  sorrows  who  could  bear, 
Did  not  some  dear  imagined  bliss. 

Like  Spring's  green  Footsteps,  wake  up  flowers. 

To  cheer  and  bless  Time's  waste  of  hours  ? 

'T  is  well  at  times  to  get  one  home 
To  childhood's  birthplace,  and  to  see 

The  loved  —  the  h%t  ones — round  one  come. 
Just  as  of  old  they  used  to  be. 

And  feel  that  neither  change  nor  oaro 

Can  veil  the  soul's  communion  there. 

From  every  Ruin  of  the  Past 
An  echo  comes  to  charm  mine  ear. 

Love  woke  the  utt'rance  first  and  last, 
And  love,  when  lost,  how  doubly  dear ! 

Such  concords  how  shall  time  impart. 

As  the  first  music  of  the  heart  ? 


A  SCULPTURED  VASE. 

BT  KKA.n. 

Hbau>  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 
Are  sweeter ;  therefore,  ye  soft  pipes,  play 
on  — 
Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but,  more  endeared. 

Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone : 
Fond  youth,  beneath  the  trees  thou  canst  not 
leave 
Thy  song,  nor  ever  can  those  trees  be  bare ; 
Bold  lover,  never,  never  canst  thou  kiss. 
Though  winning  near  the  goal — yet  do  not  grieve. 
She  cannot  fkde  though  thou  hast  not  thy 
bliss  ; 
Forever  wilt  thou  love  and  she  be  (kir. 


¥mn  the  Ladies*  Companion. 

"nothing  to  do?" 

"  NoTHiNo  to  do  ?•*  0,  pause  and  look  around 
At  those  oppressed  with  want,  and  sorrow  too  ! 

Look  at  the  wrongs,  the  sufferings  that  abound. 
Ere  yet  thou  sayst  there 's  naught  for  thee  to  do. 

"  Nothing  to  do  ?"    Are  there  no  hearts  that 
ache — > 
No  care-worn  breasts  that  heave  an  anguished 
sigh— 
No  burthens  that  thy  hands  may  lighter  make — 
No  bitter  tears  thy  sympathy  might  dry  ? 

Are  there  no  hungry  that  thy  hand  may  fbed* — 

No  sick  to  aid,  no  naked  to  be  clad  ? 
Are  there  no  blind  whose  footsteps  thou  mayst 
lead  — 
No  mourning  heart  that  thou  conldst  make  less 
sad? 

*  *  Nothing  to  do  ? "    Hast  thou  no  store  of  gold  — 
No  wealth  of  time  that  thou  shouldst  well  em- 
ploy > 

No  hidden  talent  that  thou  shouldst  unfold—* 
No  gift  that  thou  shouldst  use  fi>r  others*  Joy  ? 

**  Nothing  to  do  ?"    0,  look  without,  within ! 

Be  to  thyself  and  to  thy  duties  true  : 
Look  on  the  world,  its  troubles,  and  its  sin. 

And  own  that  thou  host  much  indeed  to  do  ! 


MADAME   GTJYON. 
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From  the  BrlUsb  Quarterly  Revieir. 

Life  and  Religious  Opinions  and  Erperience 
of  Madame  de  la  Mothe  Guyon;  together 
with  some  account  of  the  Personal  History 
and  Religious  Opinions  of  Fenelon,  Arch- 
bishop of  Camhray.  By  Thohas  C.  Upham, 
Professor  of  Mentul  and  Moral  Philosophy 
in  Bowdoin  College.  2  vols.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers.     1851. 

Jereut  Taylor  relates^  in  one  of  his  ser- 
mons, the  following  legend :  —  **  Saint  Lewis 
the  king  having  sent  Ivo,  Bishop  of  Chartres, 
on  an  embassy,  the  bishop  met  a  woman  on  the 
way,  grave,  sad,  fantastic,  and  melancholy, 
with  tire  in  one  hand,  and  water  in  the  other. 
He  asked  what  these  symbols  meant.  She 
answered,  My  purpose  is  with  fire  to  burn 
Paradise,  and  with  my  water  to  quench  the 
flames  of  hell,  that  men  may  serve  God 
without  the  incentives  of  hope  and  fear,  and 
purely  for  the  love  of  God."  This  fanciful 
personage  may  be  regarded  as  the  embodiment 
of  that  religious  idea  to  which  we  give  the 
name  of  Quietism.  It  is  the  ambition  of  the 
Quietist  to  attain  a  state  in  which  self  shall 
be  practically  annihilated  —  in  which  nothing 
shall  be  desired,  nothing  feared  —  in  which 
the  finite  nature  i^ores  itself  and  all  crea- 
tures, and  recognizes  only  the  Infinite — is 
swallowed  up  and  hidden  m  the  efiulgeooe  of 
the  Divine  Majesty.  Quietism  attempts  self- 
transcendence  by  self-annihilation.  It  calls 
on  man  to  become  Nothing,  that  he  may  be 
dissolved  in  Ilim  who  is  All.  It  has  many 
various  names  to  denote  its  beloved  contrasts 
of  self-emptiness  and  Divine  fulness.  That 
reduction  of  self  to  an  inappreciable  quantity 
which  it  inculcates,  is  caHed  poverty,  simpli- 
fication, denudation,  indifference,  silence, 
quiet,  ^eath.  That  self-finding  in  God  which 
is  the  immediate  consequence  of  this  self- 
loss,  is  termed  union,  transformation,  perfec- 
tion, pure  love,  immersion,  absorption,  deifi- 
cation. 

Mysticism  is  the  romance  of  religion.  Its 
history  is  bright  with  stories  of  daasling  spir- 
itual adventure,  sombre  with  tragedies  of  the 
soul,  stored  with  records  of  the  achievements 
and  the  woes  of  martyrdom  and  saintship.  It 
has  reconciled  the  most  opposite  extremes 
of  theory  and  practice.  In  theory  it  has 
verged  repeatedly  on  pantheism,  ego-theism, 
nihilism.  In  practice  it  has  produced  some 
of  the  most  glorious  examples  of  humility, 
benevolence,  and  untiring  self-devotion.  It 
has  commanded  with  its  indescribable  fiisci- 
nation  the  most  powerful  natures  and  the  most 
feeble  —  minds  lofty  with  a  noble  disdain  of 
life,  or  low  with  a  weak  disgust  of  it.  If  the 
self-torture  it  exacts  be  terrible,  the  reward  it 
holds  out  has  been  found  to  possess  an  irre- 
sistible attraction.  It  luys  waste  the  soul 
with  purgatorial  pains,  but  it  is  to  leave  noth- 


ing there  on  which  any  fire  may  kindle  after 
death.  It  promises  a  perfect  sanctification,  a 
divine  calm,  the  fruition  of  an  absolute  repose 
on  this  side  the  grave.  It  has  been  t)oth 
persecuted  and  canonized  by  kings  and  pon-' 
tifis.  In  one  age  the  mystic  is  enrolled 
among  the  saints ;  in  another,  the  inquisitor 
bums  him,  or  a  lettre-de-^uichet  consigns  him 
to  the  Bastille.  But  the  principle  is  inde- 
structible. There  always  have  been,  and 
probably  always  will  be,  minds  whose  religion 
assumes  spontaneously  a  mystical  character. 
States  of  society  continually  recur  which  nec- 
essarily foster  this  disposition.  There  have 
been  periods  in  which  all  the  real  religion 
existing  in  a  country  has  been  found  among 
its  mystics.  Then  this  inward  contemplative 
devotion  becomes  conspicuous  as  a  power  — 
ventures  out  into  public  life,  and  attracts  the 
eye  of  the  historian.  Then  its  protest  is 
heard  against  litemlism,  formality,  scholas- 
ticism, human  ordinances.  It  reacts  strenu- 
ously against  the  corruptions  of  priestcrafl. 
But  its  voice  is  heard  (dso  discoursing  concern- 
ing thin^  unutterable.  It  speaks  as  one  in  a 
dream  o?  the  third  heaven,  and  of  celestial 
experiences  and  revelationa  fitter  for-  angels 
than  for  men.  Its  stammering  utterance, 
confused  with  excess  of  rapture,  laboring  wi& 
emotions  too  huge  or  with  abstractions  too 
spiritual  for  woras,  is  utterly  unintelligible. 
Then  it  is  misrepresented.  Mysticism  be^ 
comes  in  turn  the  victim  of  a  reaction  —  the 
delirium  is  dieted  by  persecution  —  it  is  con- 
signed once  more  to  secrecy  and  silence. 
There  it  survives,  and  spins  in  obscurity  its 
mingled  tissue  of  evil  and  of  good.  We  must 
not  blindly  pr^se  it  in  our  ha£ed  of  formalism. 
We  must  not  vaguely  condemn  it  in  our 
horror  of  extravagance. 

Mr.  Upham  has  contributed  to  the  litera- 
ture of  America  an  interesting  and  instructive 
book.    To  write  the  biograpny  of  Madame 
Guyon  has  been  with  him  a  lal)orof  love,  and 
he  mdces  as  love  him  for  his  labor.    To  what 
external  section  of  the  Christian  community 
he  may  belong  we  know  not,  but  his  devout 
spirit  and  large-hearted  Christian  charity  bring 
him  near  to  oar  hearts  at  once.    He  has 
availed  himself  conscientious! jf  of  the  best 
materials  within  his  reach.    His  style  is  calm 
and  equable  —  almost  too   much  so.     His 
modest  and  gentle  nature  would  seem  to  have 
been  schooled  in  the  Quietism  he  records. 
The  wrongs  of  Madame  Guyon  are  narratedl 
by  him  vrith  a  patient  forbearance  equal  to* 
that  with  which  she  endured  them.    For  pn«- 
charitableness  itself  he  has  abundant  charify,. 
and  the  worst  malignity  of  persecution  cannot, 
provoke  him  to  asperity  or  carry  him  amv* 
with  indignation.     In  his   symf^thy  with: 
Mbdame  Guyon,  and  in  his  admiratioa.  fop 
her  character  as  a  whole,  we  fully  agree- with 
him.    In  his  estimate  of  her  Quietism  aodof  • 
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Quietism  generally,  we  difer.  We  shall  find 
occasion,  as  we  proceed,  to  show  why  we 
think  him  wrong  in  regarding  Quietism  and 
the  highest  Christian  spirituality  as  identi- 
cal. In  his  anxiety  to  do  justice  to  Madame 
Guyon,  he  has  transposed  and  paraphrased 
ner  language,  softened  many  expressions,  and 
omitted  others.  He  underrates,  we  think, 
the  allowance  which  thoughtful  readers  will 
be  disposed  to  make  for  her.  It  would  have 
been  more  satisfactory  had  he  represented  her 
to  OS  just  as  she  was,  without  veiling  a  single 
extravagance.  There  is  a  nobleness  in  her 
which  would  survive  the  disclosure,  and  pre- 
serve for  her  memory  a  place  in  the  affection 
of  every  liberal  mina.  The  biographer  might 
have  appended  to  her  exact  words  whatever 
explanation  or  comment  he  thought  necessary, 
leaving  his  readers  to  judge  for  themselves. 
The  best  course  would  have  been,  to  have 
placed  occasionally  side  by  side  with .  her 
meditations  some  of  the  rhapsodies  of  Angela 
de  Foligni  or  St.  Theresa.  It  would  then 
have  been  seen,  that,  ii)  comparison  with  these 
be-praised  and  sain  ted  devotees,  the  persecuted 
Madame  Guyon  was  sobriety  itself.  Thus 
instructed,  the  Protestant  would  be  placed  in 
a  position  to  do  her  full  justice,  ^ut,  igno- 
rani  of  mysticism  generally,  and  of  the  expres- 
sions to  which  Romanist  mvstical  writers  had 
long  been  accustomed,  he  would  see  in 
MaSame  Guyon  standing  alone  only  a  monster 
'  of  extravagance .  Professor  Upham ,  however, 
has  brought  much  less  information  of  this 
kind  to  his  subject  than  could  have  been 
desired,  llie  particuhu:  form  of  mysticism 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Quietism  can 
only  be  thoroughly  understood  by  a  compar- 
ison with  some  of  the  other  developments  of 
its  common  principle. 

Jeane  Marie  Bouvi^res  de  la  Mothe  was 
bom  on  Eoster-eve,  April  13th,  1648,  at 
Montarsis.  Her  sickly  childheod  was  dis- 
tinguished by  precocious  imitations  of  that 
religious  life  wnich  was  held  in  honor  by 
every  one  around  her.  She  loved  to  be  dressed 
in  the  habit  of  a  little  nun.  When  little 
more  than  four  years  old  she  longed  for  mar- 
tyrdom. Her  school-fellows  placed  her  on 
her  knees  on  a  white  cloth,  flourished  a  sabre 
over  her  head,  and  told  her  to  prepare  for  the 
«trokc.  A  shout  of  triumphant  laughter  fol- 
lowed the  failure  of  the  child's  courage.  She 
was  neglected  by  her  mother,  and  knocked 
atiout  by  a  spoiled  brother.  ^Vhen  not  at 
«ehool  she  was  the  pet  or  the  victim  of  b^t- 
vasts.  She  beean  to  grow  irritable  from  ill- 
treatment,  ana  insincere  from  fear.  When 
•ten  years  old  she  found  a  Bible  in  her  sick- 
Toem,  and  read  it,  she  says,  from  morning  to 
night,  committing  to  memory  the  historical 
^parts.  Some  of  the  writings  of  St.  Francis 
de  Sales,  and  the  Life  of  Mi2ame  de  Chantal, 
TeU  in  her  way.    The  latter  work  proved  a 


powerful  stimulant.  There  she  read  of  hu- 
miliations and  austerities  numberless,  of 
charities  lavished  with  a  princely  munifi- 
cence, of  visions  enjoyed  and  miracles  wrought 
in  honor  of  those  saintly  virtues,  and  of  the 
intrepidity  with  which  the  famous  enthusiast 
wrote  with  a  red-hot  iron  on  her  bosom  the 
chanicters  of  the  holy  name  Jesus.  The  girl 
of  twelve  years  old  was  ben(  on  copying  these 
achievements  on  her  little  scale.  Sne  re- 
lieved, taught,  and  waited  on  the  poor  ;  and, 
for  lack  of  the  red-hot  iron  or  the  courage, 
sewed  on  to  her  breast  with  a  large  needle  a 
piece  of  paper  containing  the  name  of  Christ. 
She  even  forged  a  letter  to  secure  her  ad- 
mission to  a  conventual  establishment  ns  a 
nun.  The  deceit  was  immediately  detected  ; 
but  the  attempt  shows  how  much  more  favor- 
able was  the  religious  atmosphere  in  whicli 
she  grew  up  to  the  prosperity  of  convents 
than  to  the  inculcation  of  troth. 

With  ripening  years  religion  gave  place  to 
vanity.  Iler  handsome  person  and  brilliant 
conversational  powers  fitted  her  to  shine  in 
society.  She  began  to  love  dress,  and  feel 
jealous  of  rival  l^autiee.  Like  St.  Theresa, 
at  the  same  age,  she  sat  up  far  into  the  night 
devouring  romances.  tier  autobiography 
records  her  experience  of  the  mischievous 
eflects  of  those  tales  of  chivalry  and  passion. 
When  nearly  sixteen,  it 'was  arranged  that 
she  should  marry  the  wealthy  M.  Guyon. 
This  gentleman,  whom  she  had  seen  bottnreo 
days  nefore  her  marriage,  was  twenty-two 
years  older  than  herself. 

The  faults  she  had  were  of  no  very  grave 
description,  but  her  husband's  house  was 
destined  to  prove  for  several  years  a  pitiless 
school  for  their  correction.  He  lived  with 
his  mother,  avulgar  and  hard-hearted  woman. 
Her  low  and  penurious  habits  were  unaffected 
by  their  wealth ;  and  in  the  midst  of  riches, 
she  was  happiest  scolding  in  the  kitchen 
about  some  mrthing  matter.  She  appears  to 
have  hated  Madame  Guyon  with  all  the 
strength  of  her  narrow  mind.  M.  Guyon 
loved  his  wife  after  his  selfish  sort.  If  sho 
was  ill ,  he  was  inconsolable .  If  any  one  spoke 
against  her,  he  flew  into  a  passion  ;  yet,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  mother,  he  was  contin- 
ually treating  her  with  harshness.  An  artful 
servant  girl,  who  tended  his  gouty  leg,  waa 
permitted  daily  to  mortify  and  insult  his 
wife.  Madame  Guyon  had  been  accustomed 
at  home  to  elegance  and  refinement  —  beneath 
liur  husband's  roof  she  found  politeness  con- 
temned and  rebuked  as  pride.  When  she 
spoke  she  had  been  listened  to  with  attention 
—  now  she  could  not  open  her  mouth  withoufe 
oontrodiction.  She  was  charged  with  pre- 
suming to  show  them  how  to  talk,  reproved 
for  disputotious  forwardness,  and  rudely 
silenced.  She  could  never  go  to  see  her  pap> 
rente  without  having  bitter  speeches  to  bear 
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on  her  return.  They,  on  their  ptirt,  re- 
proached her  with  unnatunil  indifijrence 
towards  her  own  family  for  the  sake  of  her 
new  connexions.  The  iogenious  malignity 
of  her  mother-in-law  filled  every  day  with 
fresh  vexations.  The  high  spirit  of  the  young 
girl  was  completely  broken.  She  had  already 
gained  a  reputation  for  cleverness  and  wit  — 
now  she  sat  nightmared  in  company,  nervous, 
stiff,  and  silent,  the  picture  of  stupidity.  At 
every  assemblage  of  their  friends  she  was 
marked  out  for  some  affront,  and  every  visitor 
at  the  house  was  instructed  in  the  catalogue 
of  her  offences.  &id  thoughts  would  come  — 
how  different  might  all  this  have  been  had 
she  been  suffered  to  select  some  other  suitor  ! 
But  it  was  too  late.  The  brief  romance  of 
her  life  was  gone  indeed.  There  was  no 
friend  into  whone  heart  she  could  pour  her 
sorrows.  Meanwhile,  she  was  indefatigable 
in  the  discharge  of  every  duty — she  endeav- 
ored by  kinduess,  by  cheerful  forbearance,  by 
returning  good  for  evil,  to  secure  some  kinder 
treatment  —  she  was  ready  to  cut  out  her 
tongue  that  she  might  make  no  passionate 
reply  —  she  reproached  herself  bitterly  for 
the  tears  she  could  not  hide.  But  these 
coarse,  hard  natures  were  not  so  to  be  woo. 
ller  magnanimity  surprised  but  did  not  soften 
minds  to  which  it  was  utterly  incomprehensi- 
ble. 

Her  best  course  would  have  been  self-asser- 
tion and  war  to  the  very  atmost.  She  would 
have  been  justified  in  demanding  her  right  to 
be  mistress  in  her  own  house  —  in  declaring 
it  incompatible  with  the  obligations  binding 
upon  either  side  that  a  third  party  should  be 
peroiitted  to  sow  dissension  between  a  hus- 
band and  wife — in' putting  her  husband, 
finally  to  the  choice  oetween  his  wife  and 
his  mother.  M.  Guyon  is  the  type  of  a  largo 
class  of  men.  They  stand  high  in  the  eye  of 
the  world  —  and  not  altogether  undeservedly 
—  as  men  of  principle.  But  their  domestic 
circle  is  the  scene  of  cruel  wrongs  from  want 
of  reflection,  from  a  selfish,  piissionate  incon- 
siderateness.  They  would  be  shocked  at  the 
charge  of  an  act  of  barbarity  towards  a 
stranger,  but  they  will  inflict  years  of  mental 
distress  on  those  most  near  to  them,  for  want 
of  decision,  self-control,  and  some  conscien- 
tious estimate  of  what  their  home  duties  truly 
involve.  Had  the  obligations  he  neglected, 
the  wretchedness  of  w^hich  he  was  indirectly 
the  author,  been  brought  fairly  before  the 
mind  of  M.  Guyon,  he  would  probably  have 
determined  on  the  side  of  justice,  and  a  do- 
mestic revolution  would  have  been  the  conse- 
quence. But  Madame  Guyon  conceived  her- 
self bound  to  suffer  in  silence.  Looking  back 
on  those  miserable  days  she  traced  a  Father's 
care  in  the  discipline  she  endured.  Prov- 
idence had  transplanted  Self  from  a  giirden, 
where  it  expanded  to  lore  and  praise,  to  a 


highway  where  every  passing  foot  might 
trample  it  in  the  dust. 

A  severe  illness  brought  her  more  than  once 
to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  She  heard  of  her 
danger  with  iodifidrenoe,  for  life  had  no  at- 
traction. Heavy  losses  befell  the  family  — 
she  could  feel  no  concern.  To  end  her  days 
in  a  hospital  was  even  an  agreeable  anticipa- 
tion. Poverty  and  disgrace  could  bring  no 
change  which  would  not  be  more  tolerable 
than  her  present  suflering.  She  labored,  wit!i 
little  success,  to  find  comfort  in  religious 
exercises.  She  examined  herself  rigidly,  con- 
fessed with  frequency,  strove  to  subdue  ^ill 
care  about  her  personal  appearance,  and  while 
her  maid  arranged  her  hair  —  how ,  she  cared 
not  —  was  lost  in  the  study  of  Thomas  k 
Kempis.  At  length  she  consulted  a  Francis- 
can, a  holy  man,  who  had  just  emerged  from 
a  five  years^  solitude.  '*  Madame,"  said  he, 
**  you  are  disappointed  and  perplexed  because 
you  seek  without  what  you  have  within.  Ac- 
custom yourself  to  seek  God  in  your  heart, 
and  you  will  find  him.*' 

These  words  of  the  old  Franciscan  embody 
the  response  which  has*been  uttered  in  every 
ago  by  the  oracle  of  mysticism.  It  has  its 
truth  and  its  falsehood,  as  men  understand  it. 
There  is  a  legend  of  an  artist,  who  was  about 
to  carve  from  a  piece  of  costly  sandal-wood 
an  image  of  the  Madonna  ;  but  the  material 
was  intractable  —  his  hai>i  seemed  to  have 
lost  its  skill  —  he  could  not  approach  his 
ideal.  When  about  to  relinquistt  his  efforts 
in  despair,  a  voice  in  a  dream  bade  him  shape 
the  figure  from  the  oak-block,  which  was 
about  to  feed  his  hearth.  He  obeyed,  and 
produced  a  masterpiece.  This  story  repre- 
sents the  truth  which  mysticism  upholds 
when  it  appears  as  the  antagonist  of  super- 
stitious externalism.  The  materials  of  relig- 
ious happiness  lie,  as  it  were,  near  at  hand 

—  among  affections  and  desires  which  are 
homely,  common,  and  of  the  fireside.  Let 
the  ri^ht  direction,  the  heavenly  influence, 
be  received  from  without ;  and  heaven  is  re- 
garded with  the  love  of  home,  and  home 
sanctified  by  the  hope  of  heaven.  The  far- 
fetched costliness  of  outward  works  —  the 
restless,  selfish  bargaining  with  aceticism  and 
with  priestcraft  for  a  priceless  heaven,  can 
never  redeem  and  renew  a  soul  to  peace.  But 
mysticism  has  not  stopped  here ;  it  takes  a 
step  farther,  and  that  step  is  false.  It  would 
seclude  the  soul  too  much  from  the  external  ,* 
and  to  free  it  from  a  snare,  removes  a  neces- 
sary help.  Like  some  overshadowing  tree,  it 
hides  the  rising  plant  from  the  force  of  storms, 
but  it  also  intercepts  the  appointed  sunshine 

—  it  protects,  but  it  deprives — and  beneath 
its  boughs  hardy  weeos  have  grown  more 
vigorouslv  than  precious  grain.  Removing, 
more  or  less,  the  counterpoise  of  the  latter, 
in  its  zeal  for  the  spirit,  it  promotes  an  in- 
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tense  and  morbid  self-consciomneBS.  Roger 
North  tells  us  that  when  he  and  his  brother 
stood  on  the  top  of  the  Monnment,  it  was 
difficult  for  them  to  persuade  themselves  that 
their  weight  would  not  throw  down  the  build- 
ing. The  dizzy  elevation  of  the  mystic  pro- 
duces a  similar  overweening  sense  of  person- 
ality. Thus  isolated  in  the  air — abstracted 
so  elaborately  from  earth  and  all  its  standards 
of  comparison  — his  tendency  has  been,  from 
the  days  of  Plotinus  downwards,  to  expand 
the  Ego  into  the  Infinite.  It  has  been  the 
dream  of  many  a  mystic,  that  he  could  elab- 
ordte  from  the  depth  of  his  own  nature  the 
whole  promised  land  of  religious  truth,  and 
perceive,  by  special  revelation,  rising  from 
within  all  its  green  pastures  and  still  waters 
-«  somewhat  as  Pinaar  describes  the  sun  l>e- 
holding  the  isle  of  Rhodes  emerging  from  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  — new  ^om,  yet  perfect 
—•in  all  the  beauty  of  glade  and  fountain,  of 
grassy  upland  and  silver  tarn,  of  marble  crug 
and  overhanging  w*ood,  sparkling  from  the 
brine  as  after  a  summer  shower.  The  tradi- 
tions of  every  nation  have  embellished  with 
their  utmost  wealth  of  imagination  some  hid- 
den spot  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which 
they  have  portrayed  as  secluded  from  all  the 
tumult  and  the  pain  of  time  —  a  serene  Eden 
—an  ever-sunny  Tempe  —  a  vale  of  Avalan 
—  a  place  beyond  the  sterner  laws  and 
rougher  visitations  of  the  common  world  —  a 
fastness  of  perpetual  calm,  before  which  the 
tempests  may  blow  their  challenging  horns  in 
vain  —  they  can  M'in  no  entrance.  Such,  to 
the  fancy  of  the  Middle  Age,  was  tho  fiunous 
temple  of  the  Sangreal,  with  its  dome  of 
sapphire,  its  six-and-thirty  towers,  its  crystal 
crosses,  and  its  hangings  of  green  samite  — 

fuarded  by  its  knights,  girded  by  impenetra- 
ie  forests — glittering  on  the  onyx  summit 
of  Mount  Salvage,  forever  invisible  to  every 
eye  impure,  inaccessible  to  every  failing  or 
faithless  heart.  Such,  to  the  Hindoo,  was  the 
Gridavana  meadow,  among  the  heights  of 
Mount  Sieanta,  full  of  flowers,  of  the  song  of 
birds,  tlie  hum  of  bees  — 

Langaisbing  winds  and  murmuring  falla  of  waters. 

Such  was  the  secret  mountain  Kinkadulle, 
celebrated  by  Glaus  Magnus,  which  stood  in 
a  region,  now  covered  only  bv  moss  or  snow, 
but  luxuriant  onoe,  in  less  degenerate  days, 
with  the  spontaneous  growth  of  every  pleasant 
bongh  and  goodly  fruit.  What  places  like 
these  have  been  to  the  popular  mind  —  even 
such  a  refuge  for  the  Ideal  from  the  pursuit 

•  of  the  Actual  —  that  the  attainment  of 
Ecstasy,  the  height  of  Contemplation,  the 
bliss  of  Union,  has  been  for  the  mystic.     l{e 

.  aims,  by  painfully  unclothing  his  nature  of 
all  the  integuments  of  sense,  of  passion,  of 
imoginatioa,  of  tboBght,  by  threading  back 


the  path  of  being  to  its  Source  *—  to  reach  a 
simplicity  and  a  rest  in  which  the  primal 
essence  of  himself  will  be  overshadowed  by 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  Infinite  ;  and, 
lost  in  glory,  will  love  and  gaze  and  know, 
without  the  grosser  appliances  of  visible 
media,  beyond  the  laborious  processes  of  the 
reason,  or  the  phantasmagoria  of  the  imagina- 
tion,  by  a  contact  ^'  above  all  means  or 
mode,"  ineflable  as  Deity  itself.  But  the  un* 
natural  ambition  defeats  itself,  and  Uie  as^ 
pirant,  instead  of  soaring  to  the  -empyrean, 
drifls,  buffeted  about,  in  tho  airy  limbo  of 
hallucination.  Instead  of  rising  above  the 
infirmities  of  our  nature,  and  the  common 
laws  of  life,  he  becomes  the  sport  of  the  idlest 
phantasy,  the  victim  of  the  most  humiliating 
reaction.  The  excited  and  overwrought 
temperament  mistakes  every  vibration  of  tho 
fevered  nerves  for  a  manifestation  from 
without ;  as,  in  the  solitude,  the  silence,  and 
the  glare  of  a  great  desert,  travellers  have 
seemed  to  hear  distinctly  tiie  church  bells  of 
their  native  vilhige.  In  such  cases  an  extreme 
susceptibility  of  the  organ,  induced  by  pecu* 
liarities  of  climate,  gives  to  a  mere  c6nceptioa 
or  memory  the  power  of  an  actual  sound; 
and,  in  a  similar  M'ay,  the  mystip  has  often 
both  tempted  and  enraptured  himself— his 
own  breath  has  made  both  the  *'  airs  from 
heaven,"  and  the  *'  blast  from  hell ;"  and  the 
attempt  to  annihilate  Self  has  ended  at  last  in 
leaving  nothing  but  Self  behind.  When  the 
tide  ol  enthusiasm  has  ebbed,  and  the  chan- 
nel has  become  dry,  simply  because  humanity 
cannot  lon^  endure  a  strain  so  excessive,  then 
that  ma^cian  and  master  of  legerdemain,  the 
Fancy,  is  summoned  to  recall,  to  eke  out,  or 
to  interpret  the  mystical  experience;  then 
that  fantastic  acrobat.  Affectation,  is  ad- 
mitted to  play  its  tricks — just  as  when  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  are  withdrawn  the  canals 
of  Cairo  are  made  the  stage  on  which  the 
jugglers  exhibit  their  feats  of  skill  to  the 
crowds  on  either  bank. 

To  return  to  Madame  (kyon.  From  the 
hour  of  that  interview  with  the  Francisoan 
she  was  a  mystic.  The  secret  of  the  interior 
life  flashed  upon  her  in  a  moment.  She  had 
been  starving  in  the  midst  of  fulness ;  God 
was  near,  not  afar  ofl';  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
was  within  her.  The  love  of  God  took  po»> 
session  of  her  soul  with  an  inexpressible  hap> 
piness.  Beyond  question,  her  heart  appre^ 
bended  in  that  joy  the  great  truth  that  God  is 
love  —  that  He  is  more  ready  to  foreive,  than 
we  to  ask  forgiveness  —  that  He  is  not  an 
austere  being  whose  regard  is  to  be  purchased 
by  rich  gifts,  tears,  and  penance.  Thie 
emancipating,  sanctifying  belief  became  the 
foundation  of  her  religion.  She  raised  on 
this  basis  of  true  spirituality  a  mystical 
superstructure,  in  which  there  was  some  hay 
and  stubble,  but  tho  corner-stone  hod  fint 
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boon  rightly  laid,  never  to  be  remored  from 
its  place. 

Prayer,  which  had  before  been  so  difficult, 
was  now  delightful  and  indispensable  ;  hours 
passed  away  like  moments  —  she  oould 
Bcaroely  cease  from  praying.  Her  trials 
seemed  great  no  longer ;  her  inward  joy  con- 
sumed, like  a  fire,  the  reluctance,  the  mur* 
mur,  and  the  sorrow,  which  had  their  birth 
in  self.  A  spirit  of  confiding  peace,  a  sense 
of  rejoicing  possession,  pervaded  all  her  days. 
God  was  continually  present  with  her,  and 
she  seemed  completely  yielded  up  to  Ood. 
Slie  appeared  to  feel  herself,  and  to  behold  all 
creatures,  as  immersed  in  the  gracious  omni- 
presence of  the  Most  High.  In  her  adoring 
contemplation  of  the  Divine  presence,  she 
found  herself  frequently  unable  to  employ  any 
words,  or  to  pray  fur  any  particular  blessings. 
She  was  then  little  more  than  twenty  years  of 
age.  The  ardor  of  her  do?otion  would  not 
suifer  her  to  rest  e?en  here.  It  appeared  to 
her  that  self  was  not  yet  sufficiently  sup- 
pressed. There  were  some  things  she  chose 
us  pleasant,  other  things  she  avoided  as  pain- 
ful. She  was  possessed  with  the  notion  that 
every  choice  wnich  can  be  referred  to  self  is 
selfish,  and. therefore  criminal. 

On  this  principle  JEaop^a  traveller,  who 
gathered  his  cloak  about  him  in  the  storm, 
and  relinquished  it  in  the  sunshine,  should  be 
stigmatized  as  a  selfish  man,  because  he 
thought  only  of  his  own  comfort,  and  did  not 
remember  at  the  moment  his  family,  his 
country,  or  his  Maker.  It  is  not  regard  for 
,  self  which  makes  us  selfish,  but  regard  for 
self  to  the  exclusion  of  due  regard  for  others. 
But  the  zeal  of  Madame  Guyon  blinded  her 
to  distinctions  such  as  these.  She  became 
filled  with  an  insatiable  desire  of  suffering. 
She  resolved  to  force  herself  to  what  she  dis- 
liked, and  deny  herself  what  was  gratifying, 
that  the  mortified. senses  might  at  last  have 
DO  choice  whatever.  She  displayed  the  most 
astonishing  power  of  will  in  her  efforts  to 
annihilate  her  will.  Every  day  she  took  the 
discipline  with  scourges  pointed  with  iron. 
She  tore  her  flesh  with  brambles,  thorns,  and 
nettles.  Uer  rest  was  almost  destroyed  by 
the  pain  she  endured.  She  was  in  very  deli- 
cate health,  continually  falling  ill,  and  oould 
eat  scarcely  anything.  Yet  she  forced  her- 
self to  eat  what  was  most  nauseous  to  her ; 
she  often  kept  wormwood  in  her  mouth,  and 
put  coloquintida  in  her  food,  and  when  she 
walked  stie  placed  stones  in  her  shoes.  If  a 
tooch  aohed  she  would  bear  it  without  seek- 
ing a  remedy ;  when  it  ached  no  longer  she 
would  go  and  have  it  extracted.  She  imitated 
Madame  Chantal  in  dressing  the  sores  of  the 
poor,  and  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the 
biok.  On  one  occasion  she  found  that  she 
could  not  seek  the  indulgence  offered  by  her 
choreh  fur  remitting  some  of  the  pains  of 


purgatory.  At  that  time  she  felt  no  doubt 
concerning  the  power  of  the  priest  to  grant 
such  absolution,  but  she  thought  it  wrong  to 
desire  to  escape  any  suffering.  She  was  afraid 
of  resembling  those  meroeniiry  souls  who  are 
afraid  not  so  much  of  displeasing  God,  as  of 
the  penalties  attached  to  sin.  She  was  too 
much  in  earnest  for  visionary  sentimentalism. 
Her  efforts  manifest  a  serious  practical  en- 
deavor after  that  absolute  disinterestednesa 
which  she  erroneously  thought  both  attain- 
able and  enjoined.  She  was  far  from  attach- 
ing any  expiatory  value  to  these  acts  of  vol- 
untary mortification  ;  they  were  a  means  ta 
an  end.  When  she  believed  that  end  attained 
in  the  entire  death  of  self,  she  relinquished 
them.  In  a  similar  spirit,  the  Suabian 
mystic  Suso,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  at 
length  abandoned  a  course  of  austerity  far 
more  severe,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  famous 
Tauler.  The  fact  that  such  inflictions  were 
discontinued,  as  requisite  no  longer,  show^ 
that  their  object  was  discipline,  not  atone- 
ment. Many  of  those  mystics  who  carried 
them  to  the  greatest  length  would  have  shrunk 
with  horror  from  the  idea  of  relying  on  their 
own  sufferings  for  salvation,  instead  of,  or  in 
addition  to,  the  merits  of  the  Saviour.  The 
rigid  self-scrutiny  of  Madame  Guyon  was  con- 
sttintly  discovering  selfishness  in  what  had 
seemed  innocent,  pride  in  what  once  Rooked 
praiseworthy.  She  was  struggling  through 
the  mortification  of  the  senses  towards  the 
higher  mortification  of  the  will.  Uer  aim 
was  totally  to  lose  her  own  activity ;  to  desire 
nothing,  to  do  nothing,  but  from  the  prompt- 
ing of  the  Christ  formed  within  ;  to  suostitute 
G^  for  the  annihilated  self  in  the  inmost  of 
the  soul.  Some  mystics  have  carried  this  so 
far  as  to  believe  that  they  became  themselves 
a  revelation,  almost  an  incarnation  of  Deity, 
every  thought  an  inspiration,  every  act  divine. 
Madame  Guyon  was  saved  from  such  excesses. 
Like  the  more  sober  Quakers,  she  was  willing 
that  the  Outer  should  direct  the  Inner  Light. 
But  she  did  not  escape  the  lesser  error  of  fre- 
quently mistaking  her  own  impulses  for  divine 
monitions,  and  endeavoring  to  read  in  the 
mvsteries  of  Providence  the  immediate  will 
of  God.  With  all  the  mystics  she  interpreted 
too  literally  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  **  I 
live,  yet  no  more  I,  but  Christ  liveth 


in 


me. 


Situated  as  Madame  Guyon  now  was,  her 
mind  had  no  resource  but  to  collapse  upon 
itself,  and  the  feelings  so  painfully  pent  up 
became  proportionately  vehement.  She  found 
a  friend  in  one  M^re  Granger,  but  her  sh^ 
oould  see  seldom,  mostly  by  stealth.  Ao 
ignorant  confessor  joined  her  mother-in-law 
and  husband  in  the  attempt  to  hinder  her 
from  prayer  and  religious  exercises.  She  en- 
deavored in  everything  to  please  her  husband^ 
but  he  complained  that  she  loved  God  so 
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macli  she  had  no  love  left;  for  him.  She  was 
watched  day  and  night;  she  dared  not  stir 
from  her  mother-in-law's  chamber  or  her  hus- 
band's bedside.  If  she  took  her  work  apart 
to  the  window  they  followed  her  there  to  see 
that  she  was  not  in  prayer.  "When  her  hus- 
band went  abroad,  he  forbade  her  to  pray  in 
his  absence.  The  affections  even  of  her  child 
were  taken  from  her,  and  the  boy  was  taught 
to  disobey  and  insult  his  mother.  Thus  ut- 
terly alone,  Madame  Guyon,  while  apparently 
engaged  in  ordinary  matters,  was  constantly 
in  a  state  of  abstraction  ;  her  mind  was  else- 
where, rapt  in  devout  contemplation.  She 
M*as  in  company  without  hearing  a  word  that 
was  said.  She  went  out  into  the  garden  to 
look  at  the  flowers,  and  could  bring  back  no 
account  of  them  ;  the  eye  of  her  reverie  could 
mark  nothing  actually  visible.  When  play- 
ins  at  piquet,  to  oblige  her  husband,  this 
**  mterior  attraction"  was  often  more  power- 
fully felt  than  even  when  at  church.  In  her 
Autobiography  she  describes  her  experience 
as  follows :  — 

The  spirit  of  prayer  was  nourished  and  in- 
creased from  their  contrivances  and  endeavors  to 
disallow  me  any  time  for  practising  it  I  loved 
without  motive  or  reason  for  loving  ;  for  nothing 
passed  in  my  head,  but  much  in  the  innermost 
of  my  soul.  I  thought  not  about  any  reoom- 
pense,  gift,  or  favor,  or  anything  which  regards 
the  lover.  The  Well-beloved  was  the  only  object 
which  attracted  my  heart  wholly  to  himself.  I 
could  not  contemplate  his  attributes.  I  knew 
nothing  else  but  to  love  and  to  txiffer,  0,  igno- 
rance more  truly  learned  than  any  science  of  the 
Doctors,  since  it  so  well  taught  me  Jesus  Christ 
crucified,  and  brought  me  to  be  in  love  with  his 
holy  cross  !  In  its  beginning  I  was  attracted  with 
60  mucli  force,  that  it  seemed  as  if  my  head  was 
going  to  •join  my  heart.  I  Ibund  that  insensibly 
my  body  bent  in  spite  of  me.  I  did  not  then 
comprehend  from  whence  it  came ;  bat  have 
learned  since,  that  as  all  passed  in  the  will, 
which  is  the  sovereign  of  the  powers,  thai  at- 
tracted the  others  after  it,  and  reunited  them  in 
God,  their  divine  centre  and  sovereign  happiness. 
And  as  these  powers  were  thea  unaecostomed  to 
be  united,  it  required  the  more  violence  to  effect 
that  union.  Wherefore  it  was  the  more  per- 
ceived. Afterwards  it  became  so  strongly  riv- 
eted as  to  seem  to  be  quite  natural.  This  was  so 
fetrong  that  I  could  have  wished  to  die,  in  order 
to  be  inseparably  united  without  any  interstice 
to  Him  who  so  powerfully  attracted  my  heart. 
As  all  passed  in  the  will,  the  imagination  and  the 
understanding  being  absorbed  in  it,  in  a  union 
of  enjoyment,  I  knew  not  what  to  say,  having 
never  x«ad  or  heard  of  such  a  state  as  I  ezperi- 
CDoed  ;  fbr  before  this  I  had  known  nothing  of 
the  operations  of  God  in  souls.  I  had  only  read 
«*  Philothea'*  (written  by  St  Francis  de  Sales), 
with  the  "ImiUtion  of  Christ'*  (by  Thomas  a 
Kempis),  and  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  also  the 
**  Spiritual  Combat,"  which  mentions  none  of 
these  things.  —  Tht  Life  of  Lady  Ouion,  by 
Herulf;  Anon,  Tram,  1772,  p.  87. 


In  this  extract  she  describes  strange  physi- 
cal sensations  as  accompanying  her  inward 
emotion.  The  intense  excitement  of  the  soul 
assumes,  in  her  over-strained  and  secluded 
imagination,  the  character  of  a  corporeal 
seizure.  The  sickly  frame,  so  morbidly  sensi- 
tive, appeal's  to  participate  in  the  supernatural 
influences  communicated  to  the  spirit.  On 
a  subsequent  occasion  she  speaks  of^  herself  as 
so  oppressed  by  the  fulness  of  the  divine  man- 
ifestations imparted  to  her,  as  to  be  compelled 
to  loosen  her  dress.  More  than  once  some 
of  those  who  sat  next  Jier  imagined  that  they 
perceived  a  certain  marvellous  efllux  of  grace 
proceeding  from  her  to  themselves.  She  be- 
lieved that  many  persons  for  whom  she  was 
interceding  with  groat  fervor,  were  sennble 
at  the  time  of  an  extraordinary  gracious  influ- 
ence instantaneously  vouchsafed,  and  that  her 
spirit  communicated  mysteriously,  **  in  the 
Lord,"  with  the  spirits  of  those  dear  to  her 
when  far  away.  She  traced  a  special  inter- 
vention of  Providence  in  the  fact  that  she 
repeatedly  "  felt  a  strong  draught  to  the 
door*'  just  when  it  was  necessary  to  go  oat 
to  receive  a  secret  letter  from  her  friend, 
Mdre  Granger ;  that  the  rain  should  have  held 
lip  precisely  when  she  was  on  her  rood  to  or 
from  mass;  and  that  at  the  very  intervals 
when  she  was  able  to  steal  out  to  hear  it, 
some  priest  was  always  found  performing,  or 
ready  to  perform,  the  service,  though  at  a 
most  unusual  hour. 

Imaginary  as  all  this  may  have  been,  the 
Church  of  Rome  at  least  had  no  right  to 
brand  with  the  stigma  of  extravagance  any 
such  transference  of  the  spiritual  to  the  sen- 
suous, of  the  metaphysical  to  the  physical. 
The  fancies  of  Madame  Guyon  in  this  respect 
are  innocent  enough  in  comparison  with  the 
monstrosities  devised  by  Romish  marvel-roon- 
eers  to  exalt  her  saints  withal.  St.  Philip 
Neri  was  so  inflamed  with  love  to  God  as  to 
be  insensible  to  all  cold,  and  burned  with  such 
a  fire  of  devotion  that  his  body,  divinely  fever- 
ish, could  not  be  cooled  by  exposure  to  the 
wildest  winter  night.  For  two  and  fifty  years 
he  was  the  subject  of  a  supernatural  palpita- 
tion, which  kept  his  bed  and  chair,  and  eveiy- 
thing  movable  about  him,  in  a  perpetual 
tremble.  For  that  space  of  time  his  breast 
was  miraculously  swollen  to  the  thickness  of  . 
a  fist  above  his  heart.  On  a  post-mortem 
examination  of  the  holy  corpse,  it  was  found 
that  two  of  the  ribs  had  been  broken  to  allow 
the  sacred  ardor  of  his  heart  more  room  to 
play!  The  doctors  swore  solemnly  that  the 
phenomenon  could  be  nothing  less  than  a 
miracle.  A  divine  hand  had  thos  litorally 
'*  enlarged  the  heart"  of  the  devotee.  St» 
Philip  enjoyed,  with  many  other  saints,  the 
privilege  of'^  being  miraculously  elevated  into 
the  air  by  the  fervor  of  his  heavenwanl  aspi- 
rations. And  this  is  the  worthy  whose  worship 
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18  revived  by  our  Orntorians,  with  the  famous 
Dr.  Newman  at  their  head,  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  Acta  Sanctorum  relates  how 
Ida  of  Louvttin — seized  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing desire  to  present  her  gifts  with  the  wise 
men  to  the  child  Jesus  — received,  on  the  eve 
of  the  Three  Kings,  the  distinguished  favor 
of  being  permitted  to  swell  to  a  terrific  size, 
and  then  gradually  to  return  to  her  original 
dimensions.  On  another  occasion,  she  was 
gratified  by  being  thrown  down  in  the  street 
in  an  ecstasy,  and  enlarging  so  that  her  hor- 
ror-stricken attendant  had  to  embrace  her 
with  all  her  might  to  keep  her  from  bursting. 
The  noses  of  eminent  saints  have  been  en- 
dowed with  so  subtile  a  sense  that  they  have 
detected  the  stench  of  concealed  sins,  and  en- 
joyed, ns  a  literal  fragrance,  the  well-known 
odor  of  sanctitv.  St.  Pliilip  Neri  was  fre- 
quently obliged  to  hold  his  nose  and  turn 
away  his  head  when  confessing  very  wicked 
people.  In  walking  the  streets  of  some  de- 
praved Italian  town,  the  poor  man  must  have 
endured  all  the  pains  of  Coleridge  in  Cologne, 
where,  he  says, 

X  counted  two-and-seventy  stenches, 
All  well  defined,  and  several  stinks  ! 

Maria  of  Oignys  received  what  thennrio  mys- 
ticism calls  the  gift  of  jubilation.  For  three 
days  and  nights  upon  the  point  of  death,  she 
bang  without  remission  her  ecstatic  swan-song, 
at  the  top  of  a  voice  whose  hoarseness  was 
miraculously  healed.  She  felt  as  though  the 
wing  of  an  ang^l  were  spread  upon  her  breast, 
thrilling  her  heart  with  the  rapture,  and 
pouring  from  her  lips  the  praises,  of  the  heav- 
enly world.  With  the  melodious  modulation 
of  an  inspired  recitative,  she  descanted  on  the 
mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  the  incarnation 
—  improvised  profound  expositions  of  the  Scrip- 
ture —  invoked  the  saints,  and  interceded  for 
lier  friends.  A  nun  who  visited  Catharina 
Ricci  in  her  ecstasy,  saw  with  amazement  her 
face  transformed  into  the  likeness  of  the  Re- 
deemer's countenance.  St.  Hildegard,  in  the 
enjoyment  and  description  of  her  visions,  and 
in  the  utterance  of  her  prophecies,  was  in- 
spired with  a  complete  theological  terminology 
hitherto  unknown  to  mortals.  A  glossary  of 
the  divine  tongue  was  long  preserved  among 
her  manuscripts  at  Wiesbaden.  It  is  recorded 
in  the  life  of  St.  Veronica  of  Bmasco,  that  she 
received  the  miraculous  gift  of  tears  in  a  meas- 
ure so  copious  that  the  spot  where  she  knelt 
appeared  as  though  a  jug  of  water  had  been 
overset  there.  She  was  obliged  to  have  an 
earthen  vessel  ready  in  her  cell  to  receive  the 
supernatural  efflux,  which  filled  it  frequently 
to  the  weight  of  several  Milan  pounds !  Ida 
of  Nivelles,  when  in  an  ecstasy  one  day,  had  it 
revealed  to  her  that  a  dear  friend  was  at  the 
same  moment  in  the  same  condition.  The 
friend  also  was  simultaneously  made  awai« 


that  Ida  was  immersed  in  the  same  abyss  of 
divine  light  with  herself.  Thenceforward  they 
were  as  one  soul  in  the  Lord,  and  the  Virgin 
AYary  appeared  to  make  a  third  in  tlie  saintly 
fellowship.  Ida  was  frequently  enabled  to 
communicate  with  spiritual  personages,  with- 
out words,  after  the  manner  of  angelic  natures. 
On  one  occasion,  when  at  a  distance  from  a 
priest  to  whom  she  was  much  attached,  both 
she  and  the  holv  man  were  entranced  at  the 
same  time  ;  and,  when  rapt  to  heaven,  he  be- 
held her  in  the  presence  of  Christ,  at  whose 
command  she  communicated  to  him  by  a 
spiritual  kiss  a  portion  ofthe  grace  with  which 
she  herself  had  been  so  richly  endowed.  Clara 
of  Montefalco,  a  saint  who  uied  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century,  had  in  a  vision 
given  her  heart  to  Christ,  that  it  might  be 
crucified.  She  lived  thenceforward  in  per- 
petual contemplation  of  the  passion.  After 
death,  her  heart,  which  had  enlarged  to  the 
size  of  a  child*s  head,  was  extracted  and  pre- 
served in  a  vessel  near  the  altar.  With  trem- 
bling and  with  tears  her  sisters  of  the  cloister 
ventured  to  open  it  with  a  knife.  On  the 
right  side  they  found,  completely  formed,  a 
little  figure  of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  about 
the  size  of  a  thumb.  On  the  left,  under  what 
resembled  the  bloody  cloth,  lay  the  instru- 
ments of  the  passion,  the  crown  of  thorns,  the 
nails,  Jbc.  So  sharp  was  the  miniature  lance, 
that  the  Vicar-General  Berenganus,  commis- 
sioned to  assist  at  the  examination  by  the 
Bishop  of  Spoleto,  pricked  therewith  his  rev- 
erend finger.  This  marvel  was  surpassed  in 
the  eighteenth  century  by  a  miracle  more 
piquant  still.  Veronica  Giuliani  caused  a 
arawing  to  be  made  of  the  many  forms  and 
letters  which  she  declared  hud  been  supernat- 
urallv  modelled  within  her  heart.  To  the  ex- 
ultation of  the  faithful  —  and  the  everlasting 
confusion  of  nil  Jews,  Protestants,  and  Turlu 
—  a  post-mortem  examination  disclosed  the 
accuracy  of  her  description,  to  the  minutest 

{»oint.  There  were  the  sacred  initials  in  a 
arge  and  distinct  Roman  character,  the  crown 
of  thorns,  two  flames,  seven  swords,  the  spear, 
the  reed,  Jbc.  —  all  arranged  just  as  in  the 
diagram  she  had  furnished.  The  diocese  of 
Liege  was  edified,  in  the  twelfth  century,  by 
seeing,  in  the  person  of  the  celebrated  Chris- 
tina Mirabilis,  how  completely  the  upward 
tendency  of  protracted  devotion  might  van- 
quish the  law  of  gravitation.  So  strongly  was 
she  drawn  away  from  this  gross  earth,  that 
the  difficulty  was  to  keep  her  on  the  ground. 
She  was  oontinoally  flying  up  to  the  tops  of 
lonely  towers  and  trees,  there  to  enjoy  a  rap- 
ture with  the  angels,  and  a  roost  with  the 
birds.  In  the  frequency,  the  elevation,  and 
the  duration  of  her  ascents  into  the  air,  she 
surpassed  even  the  high-flown  devotion  of  St. 
Peter  of  Alcantara,  who  was  oflen  seen  sus- 
pended high  above  the  fig-trees  which  over- 
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Bhadowed  his  hermitag;e  at  Badajos  —  his  eyes 
upturned,  his  arms  outspread  —  while  the  ser- 
vant, sent  to  summon  him  to  dinner,  pazed 
with  open  mouth,  and  sublunary  cabbage 
cooled  below.  The  limbs  of  Christina  lost  the 
rigidity,  as  her  body  lost  the  grossness,  com- 
mon to  vulgar  humanity.  In  her  ecstasies 
she  was  contracted  into  the  spherical  form  — 
her  head  was  drawn  inward  and  downward 
towards  her  breast,  and  she  rolled  up  like  a 
hedgehog.  When  her  relatives  wished  to 
take  and  secure  her,  they  had  to  employ  a  man 
to  hunt  her  like  a  bird.  Ilaviog  started  his 
game,  he  had  a  long  run  across  country  before 
he  brought  her  down,  in  a  verv  unsportsman- 
like manner,  by  a  stroke  with  his  bludgeon 
which  broke  her  shin.  When  a  few  miracles 
nad  been  wrought  to  vindicate  her  aerostatic 
mission,  she  was  allowed  to  fly  about  in  peace. 
She  has  occupied*  ever  since,  the  first  place  in 
the  ornithology  of  Roman  Catholic  samtship. 
Such  are  a  fpw  of  the  specimens  which  might 
be  collected  in  multitudes  from  Romanist  rec- 
ords, showing  how  that  communion  has  be- 
stowed its  highest  favor  on  the  most  coarse 
and  materialized  apprehensions  of  spiritual 
truth.    Extravagant  inventions,  such  as  these 

—  monstrous  as  the  adventures  of  Baron  Mun- 
chausen, without  their  wit  —  have  been  in- 
vested with  the  sanction  and  defended  by  the 
thunder  of  the  Papal  chair.  Yet  this  very 
Church  of  Rome  incarcerated  Molinos  and 
Madame  Guyon  as  dangerous  enthusiasts. 

We  have  seen  Madame  Guyon  at  tw^enty 
an  unconscious  and  self-taught  adept  in  some 
of  the  highest  doctrines  of  the  rovstical  the- 
ology. When  she  speaks  of  herself  as  unable 
to  contemplate  any  of  the  attributes  of  God 

—  as  finding  the  understanding  and  the  imag- 
ination active  no  longer,  because  wholly  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  union  of  the  will,  she  do- 
scribes  her  practical  experience  of  that  exal- 
tation which  mystical  divines  have  labored  to 
define.  Of  Dion^^sius  Areopagita,  the  ereat 
authority  of  mysticism  throughout  the  middle 
age«  she  knew  nothing.  She  was  ignorant 
of  Bernard ^8  four  degrees  of  love,  of  that  eve  of 
contemplation,  analyzed  and  extolled  by  Hugo 
of  St.  \  ictor  —  of  the  six  stages  of  contempla- 
tion, so  minutely  graduated  by  the  scholasti- 
cism of  his  successor,  Richard.  With  the 
German  mystics  she  could  have  no  acquaint- 
ance. Yet  the  ponderous  tooaes  of  the  fa- 
inoas  hierophant,  Dionysius,  propose  nothing 
more  than  to  conduct  the  soul  of  the  aspirant 
by  an  elaborate  process  to  the  very  point 
which  the  ardent  Frenchwoman  had  virtually 
attained  at  once  by  what  .appeared  an  inde- 
scribable necessity  of  her  devotion. 

This  is  a  fact  more  singular  in  appearance 
than  in  reality.  The  principle  of  the  Mysti- 
cal Theology,  beaueathed  to  Christendom  by 
Diimysius,  was  tliis :  all  creation,  all  revela- 
tioD,  is  symbolical.    It  is  only  figuratively 


that  anything  can  be  affirmed  of  God.  He  is 
above  all  names.  He  is  not  wise,  but  more 
than  wise ;  not  good,  but  more  than  good. 
Elence  the  paradox  that  all  manifestiition  of 
the  Infinite  is  at  the  same  time  a  veil  —  that 
the  more  we  deny  concerning  God,  the  more 
truly,  in  reality,  do  wo  announce  him.  This 
is  the  Way  of  Negation  ( Via  apophaiica). 
The  candidate  for  that  closest  approximation 
to  God,  which  is  the  privilege  of  a  few  select 
souls,  is  counselled  to  remove,  one  by  one, 
these  curtains  of  symbol,  to  press  beyond  the 
manifestations  to  the  Ineu-iMe,  Niimelese, 
One.  He  is  to  ignore  all  intellectual  apprehen- 
sions (ru«  yruKTr I xuf  arTiktl»iJ%t^)  and  to  lose  him- 
self in  the  Divine  Dark.**  In  that  holy  night, 
gloomy  from  excess  of  glory,  all  the  fucultics 
of  the  mind  ajre  suspended  ;  all  reflex  acts 
cease ;  all  attributes,  propositions,  doctrines, 
are  forgotten.  The  soul  has  entered  w^ithin 
the  inmost  veil,  is  in  immediate  communion 
with  the  unrevealed  Godhead,  and  is  con- 
scious only  of  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the 
Divine  presence,  which  excludes  all  specific 
thought,  all  forms,  all  images. 

This  negation  is  easy.  To  attain  it  learned 
divines  had  to  ignore  at  such  times  the  enor- 
mous structure  of  scholastic  erudition.  Mad- 
ame Guyon  knew  little  of  theology,  had  little 
to  put  off,  and  could  speedily  reduce  herself 
to  this  "  divine  ignorance."  This  is  the 
practicable  part  of  mysticism.  It  confounds 
the  indefinite  with  the  infinite.  Its  great  error 
in  this  respect  consists  in  supposing  tnat  by  de- 
nuding ourselves  of  definite  apprehension,  shut- 
ting out  all  positive  notions  and  distinctions, 
we  therefore  rise  above  them.  We  are  not 
higher,  but  lower,  as  the  consequence.  A  vague 
consciousness  of  awe  is  not  a  better  substitute, 
but  a  worse,  for  clear  practical  convictions 
resting  on  a  given  revelation.  This  ambi- 
tious devotion  disdains  the  assisttvnce  which 
God  has  provided.  It  puts  a  vast  wilderness 
of  abstract  being  in  tne  place  of  *^  the  God 
and  Father  of  our  Ixvd  Jesus  Christ.''  The 
system  of  Dionysius  is  founded  in  great  part 
on  the  pantheism  of  Proolus,  baptized  and 
gorgeously  apparelled  in  sacerdotal  vestments. 
His  writings  advocate,  in  the  language  of  a 
corrupt  eloquence,  the  principles  of  a  corrupt 
philosophy  and  a  corrupt  religion.  The 
scriptural  knowledge  Madame  Guyon  p«- 
sessed,  her  good  sense,  and  right  feehng, 
prevented  her  from  even  verging  in  fact  to- 
wards the  more  dangerous  consequences  of 
such  a  theosophy.  The  principle  to  which 
we  have  alluaed  is,  however,  common,  in 
various  degrees,  to  a  large  class  of  mystics^ 
In  the  fourteenth  century,  Master  Eckari 
announced  it  in  startling  language,  when  he 
preached  to  the  merchants  and  the  monks  of 
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Cologne.  He  distint^uished  between  God  and 
the  Godhead.  His  hearers  shaddered  as  he  cried 
out,  **  I  must  be  quit  of  God  !"  He  meant 
that  the  soul  must  strive  to  pierce  beyond  the 
revealed  God  —  beyond  his  character  and 
word  —  beyond  the  Father,  the  Son,  the 
Spirit,  to  the  Ground,  the  Abyss  of  Deity,  he 
called  the  Godhead.  Tauler,  while  tending 
the  sick  and  the  dying,  while  lifting  up  his 
voice  against  the  Pope,  while  aniuiating  the 
patriot  spirit  of  Germany  against  the  intrigues 
of  Franco  and  the  anathemas  of  Avignon, 
repeated  this  doctrine  continually,  in  wiser 
words  and  a  more  reverent  spirit.  He  preached 
the  great  message  of  mercy  in  their  own 
tongue  to  the  multitude.  But  he  ctiUed  upon 
the  few  to  yield  themselves  up  —  knowing 
nothing,  and  desiring  nothing  —  to  the  un- 
known God.  He  spoke  of  a  state  of  nature, 
a  state  of  grace,  and  a  state  above  grace, 
wherein  those  means  and  attributes,  which 
aided  and  allured  the  soul  in  its  earlier  stage, 
are  succeeded  by  a  state  of  perfect  union,  and 
absolute,  self-annihilating  love.  From  the 
heart  of  an  ancient  forest  in  the  neighbor- 
hood immortalized  by  Waterloo,  Ruysoroek, 
the  tiivstic,  wrote  against  the  excesses  of 
mysticism.  Yet  he,  too,  inculcates,  in  con- 
fused and  tumid  phrase,  a  rapturous  com- 
merce with  God  which  tratiscends  all  lan- 
fuage,  all  cooception,  all  modes,  all  media, 
ho  impassioned  Suso,  the  Minnesinger  of 
mysticism,  scarred  and  emaciated  by  years 
of  cruel  austerity,  wrote  down,  in  his  cell 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Constance, 
the  conversation  of  the  Servant  with  the  Ever- 
lasting Wisdom.  There  he  describes  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  S(ml  in  **  the  wild  waste" 
(die  wilden  wucsii)  of  Deity,  and  how  it 
swims  and  is  dibsolved  in  the  fathomless  abyss 
of  the  inscrutal)le  Godhead  (in  daz  tie/  a!} 
grunde  der  wiselosen  gotlieit).  We  shall  find 
occa8i(m  as  wo  proceed  to  point  out  the  char- 
acteristic differences  between  these  mystics 
of  the  fourteenth  century  and  French  mysti- 
cism in  the  seventeenth. 

Madame  Guyon  had  still  some  lessons  to 
learn.  On  a  visit  to  Paris,  the  glittering 
equipages  of  the  park,  and  the  gayeties  of 
St.  Cloud,  revived  the  old  love  of  seeing  and 
being  seen.  During  a  tour  in  the  provinces 
with  her  husband,  flattering  visits  and  grace- 
ful couipliments  everywhere  followed  such 
beauty,  such  accomplishments,  and  such  vir- 
tue, with  a  deliciite  and  intoxicating  applause. 
Vanity  —  dormant,  but  not  dead — awoke 
within  her  for  the  last  time.  She  acknowl- 
edged, with  bitter  self-reproach,  the  power 
of  the  world,  the  weakness  of  her  own  re- 
solves. In  the  spiritual  desertion  which  en- 
sued, she  recognized  the  displeasure  of  her 
Lord,  and  was  wretched.  She  applied  to 
confessors  —  they  were  miserable  comforters, 
all  of  them,    liiey  praised  her  while  she 


herself  was  filled  with  self-loathing.  She 
estimated  the  magnitude  of  her  sins  by  the 
greatness  of  the  favor  which  had  been  snown 
her.  The  bland  worldliness  of  her  religious 
advisers  could  not  blind  so  true  a  heart,  or 
paci|y  so  wakeful  a  oonscience.  She  found 
relief  only  in  a  repentant  renewal  of  her  self- 
dedication  to  the  Saviour,  in  renouncing  for- 
ever the  last  remnant  of  confidence  in  any 
strength  of  her  own. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  she  had  a  re- 
markable conversation  with  a  beggar,  whoMi 
she  found  upon  a  brid^,  as,  followed  by  her 
footman,  she  was  walkmg  one  day  to  church. 
This  singular  mendicant  refused  her  offered 
alms  —  spoke  to  her  of  God  and  divine  things 
—  and  then  of  her  own  state,  her  devotion, 
her  trials,  and  her  faults.  He  declared  that 
God  required  of  her  not  merely  to  labor  as  others 
did  to  secure  their  salvation,  that  they  might 
escape  the  pains  of  bell,  but  to  aim  at  such 
perfection  and  purity  in  this  life,  as  to  escape 
those  of  purgatory.  She  asked  him  who  ho 
was.  He  replied,  that  he  had  formerly  been 
a  beggar,  but  now  was  such  no  more ;  — 
mingl^  with  the  stream  of  people,  and  she 
never  saw  him  afVerwards. 

This  incident  is  not  unimportant.  It  be- 
trays the  existence  of  perfectionist  doctrine 
among  the  religious  minds  of  the  time,  and 
indicates  one  great  cause  of  the  hostility 
with  which  that  principle  was  assailed  when 
subsequently  proclaimed  by  Madame  Guyon. 
She  believed  that  God  frequently  visited  the 
souls  he  most  loved  with  inflictions  of  spirit- 
ual anguish  —  an  inward  consuming  fire  of 
distress,  which  was  identical,  both  in  charac- 
ter ond  object,  with  the  purifying  flame  of 
purgatory.  This  interior  purgation  was  de** 
signed  to  chastise  transgression  —  to  cleanse 
away  the  dross  of  self-dependence  and  of 
worldliness  —  to  annihilate  all  selfish  long- 
ings after  even  spiritual  gifts  and  pleasures 
for  their  own  sake  —  and  to  render  the  soul 
pure  and  passive,  a  perfect  sacrifice  to  God. 
Madame  Guyon  must  have  been  aware  that 
such  a  present  and  complete  sanctifieation,  if 
realized,  would  render  purgatory  needless. 
But,  so  far  from  giving  any  prominence  to 
such  a  oonclttsion,  she  would  "probably  have 
hesitated  expressly  to  deduce  it.  Quietism, 
which  aspires  to  a  love  disinterested  even  as 
regards  perdition,  oould  not  dwell  with  satis- 
faction on  the  prospect  of  avoiding  purgatory. 
Yet  the  mere  announcement  of  such  a  perfec* 
tion  as  possible — and  possible  by  such  a 
coarse,  especially  when  welcomed  as-  it  was 
by  numbers  —  revealed  to  the  suspicious  vigi- 
lance of  priestcraft  all  it  had  to  fear.  If  such 
a  tenet  prevailed,  the  lucrative  traffic  of 
indulgences  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
No  devotee  would  impovish  himself  to  buy  ex- 
emption hereafler  from  a  purifying  process 
which  be  believed  himself  now  expenenctiig 
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in  the  hourly  sorrows  he  patiently  endared. 
The  soul  which  struggled  to  escape  itself — 
to  ri^e,  beyond  the  gifts  of  God,  to  God  —  to 
ascend,  beyond  words  and  means,  to  a  repose 
in  God,  which  desired  only  the  Divine  Will, 
feared  only  the  Dinne  displeasure,  and  sought 
to  ignore  its  own  capacities  and  power,  would 
attach  paramount  importance  no  longer  to  the 
powers  uf  the  priesthood  and  the  ritual  of  the 
Church.  The  Quietist  might  believe  himself 
sincere  in  orthodoxy,  mi^ht  bow  submissively 
to  every  ecclesiastical  dictate,  might  choose 
him  a  director,  and  might  reverence  the  sa- 
crament. But  such  abasement  and  such  am- 
bition —  distress  so  deep,  and  aims  so  lofty 
—  were  alike  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordina- 
ry confessional.  The  oily  syllables  of  abso- 
lution would  drop  in  vain  on  the  troubled 
waves  of  a  nature  stirred  to  its  inmost  deptlis. 
It  could  receive  peace  only  from  the  very 
hand  of  God.  Thus  priestly  mediation  would 
occupy  a  secondary  place.  The  value  of  relics 
and  01  masses,  of  penances  and  paternosters, 
would  everywhere  fall.  An  absolute  indiffer- 
ence to  sel^interest  would  induce  indifference 
also  to  those  priestly  baits  by  which  that  self- 
interest  was  allured.  Such  were  the  antici- 
pations which  urged  the  Jesuits  of  Rome  to 
pursue  Molinos  unto  death  with  all  the  im- 
placability of  fear.  Their  craft  was  in  dan- 
ger.    Hinc  ilUt  lackrynuB, 

The  beauty  of  Madame  Guyon  had  cost  her 
tender  conscience  many  a  pang.  She  had 
wept  and  prayed  over  that  secret  love  of 
display  which  had  repeatedly  induced  her  to 
miugle  with  the  thoughtless  amusements  of 
the  world.  At  four-and-twenty  the  virulence 
of  the  small-poz  released  her  from  that  snare. 
M.  Guyon  was  laid  up  with  the  eout.  She 
was  leit  when  the  disorder  seized  her  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  her  mother-in-law.  That 
inhuman  woman  refused  to  allow  any  but  her 
own  physician  to  attend  her,  yet  for  him  she 
would  not  send.  The  disease,  unchecked,  had 
reached  its  height  when  a  medical  man,  pass- 
ing that  way,  happened  to  call  at  the  house. 
Shocked  at  the  spectacle  Madame  Guyon  pre- 
sented, he  was  proceeding  at  once  to  bleed 
her,  expressing,  in  no  measured  terms,  his 
indignation  at  ihe  barbarity  of  such  neglect. 
The  mother-in-law  would  not  hear  of  such  a 
thing.  He  performed  the  operation  in  spite 
of  her  threats  and  invectives,  leaving  her  al- 
most beside  herself  with  rage.  That  lancet 
saved  the  life  of  Madame  Guyon,  and  disap- 

Eointed  the  relative  who  had  hoped  to  see 
er  die.  When  at  length  she  recovered,  she 
refused  to  avail  herself  of.  the  cosmetics  gen- 
erally used  to  conceal  the  ravages  of  the  dis- 
order. Throughout  her  suffering  she  had 
never  uttered  a  murmur,  or  felt  a  fear.  She 
had  even  concealed  the  cruelty  of  her  mother- 
in-law.  She  said,  that  if  God  had  designed 
her  to  retain  her  beauty.  He  would  not  have 


sent  the  scourge  to  remove  it.  Her  friends 
expected  to  find  her  inconsolable  —  they  heard 
her  speak  only  of  thankfulness  and  joy.  Her 
confessor  reproached  her  with  spiritual  pride. 
The  affection  of  her  husband  was  visibly  di- 
minished. Yet  the  heart  of  Madame  Guyon 
overflowed  with  joy.  It  appeared  to  her  that 
the  God  to  whom  she  longed  to  be  wholly 
given  up  had  accepted  her  surrendor,  and 
was  removing  everything  that  might  interpose 
between  Himself  and  her. 

The  experience  of  Madame  Guyon,  hitherto, 
had  been  such  as  to  teach  her  the  sur- 
render of  every  earthly  source  of  gratifica- 
tion or  ground  of  confidence.  Yet  one  more 
painful  stage  on  the  road  of  self-annihilatioa 
remained  to  be  traversed.  She  must  learn  to 
give  up  cheerfully  even  spiritual  pleasures. 
In  the  year  1674,  according  to  the  probable 
calculation  of  Mr.  Upham,  she  was  made  to 
enter  what  she  terms  a  state  of  desolation, 
which  laated,  with  little  intermission,  for 
nearly  seven  years.  All  was  emptiness,  dark- 
ness, sorrow.  She  describes  herself  as  cast 
down,  like  Nebuchadnezzar,  from  a  throne  of 
enjoyment,  to  live  among  the  beasts.  "  .\las  ! " 
she  exclaimed,  *'  is  it  possible  that  this  heart, 
formerly  all  on  fire,  should  now  become  like 
ice?*'  The  heayens  were  as  brass,  and  shut 
out  her  prayers  ;  horror  and  trembling  took 
the  place  of  tranquillity ;  hopelessly  oppressed 
with  guilt,  she  saw  herself  a  victim  destined 
fur  hell.  In  vain  for  her  did  the  church 
doors  open,  the  holy  bells  ring,  the  deep- 
voiced  intonations  of  the  priest  arise  and  fall, 
the  chanted  psalm  ascend,  through  clouds  of 
azure  wandering  incense.  The  power  and 
the  charm  of  the  service  had  departed.  Of 
what  avail  was  music  to  a  burning  wilderness 
athirst  for  rain?  Gladly  would  she  have  had 
recourse  to  the  yow,  to  the  pilgrimage,  to  the 
penance,  to  any  extremity  of  self-torture.  She 
felt  the  impotence  of  such  remedies  for  such 
anguish,  bhe  had  no  ear  for  comfort,  no  eye 
for  hope,  not  even  a  yoice  for  complaint. 

During  this  period  the  emotional  element 
of  religion  in  her  mind  appears  to  have  suf- 
fered an  almost  entire  suspension.  Regard- 
ing the  loss  of  certain  feelings  of  delight  as 
the  loss  of  the  divine  favor,  she  naturally  sank 
deeper  and  deeper  in  despondency.  A  condi- 
tion by  no  means  uncommon  in  ordinary 
Christian  experience  assumed,  in  her  case,  a 
morbid  character.  Our  emotions  may  be 
chilled,  or  kindled,  in  ever-varying  degrees, 
from  innumerable  causes.  We  must  accua- 
tom  ourselves  to  the  habitual  performance  of 
duty  whether  attended  or  not  with  feelings 
of  a  pleasurable  nature.  It  is  generally 
fiiund  that  those  poweHul  emotions  of  ^y 
which  attend,  at  first,  the  new  and  exalting 
consciousness  of  peace  with  God,  subside  ader 
awhile.  As  we  grow  in  religions  strength 
and  knowledge,  a  steady  principle  supplies 
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their  place.  We  are  refreshed,  from  time  to 
time,  oy  seasons  of  heightened  joy  and  confi- 
dence, but  wo  cease  to  be  dependent  upon 
feeling.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  nothing 
in  Scripture  to  check  our  desire  for  retaining 
as  constantly  as  possible  a  sober  gladness,  for 
finding  duty  delightful,  and  the  **  joy  of  the 
Lord"  our  strength.  These  are  the  truths 
which  the  one-sided  and  unqualified  expres- 
sions of  Madame  Guyon  at  once  exaggerate 
and  obscure. 

During  this  dark  interval  M.  Gnyon  died, 
llis  widow  undertook  the  formidable  task  of 
settling  his  disordered  affiiirs.    Her  brother 

gave  her  no  assistance ;  her  mother-in-law 
arassed  and  hindered  to  her  utmost;  yet 
Madame  Guyon  succeeded  in  arranging  a 
chaos  of  papers,  and  bringing  a  hopeless  im- 
broglio or  business  matters  into  order,  with 
an  integrity  and  a  skill  which  excited  univer- 
sal admiration.  She  felt  it  was  her  duty ; 
she  believed  that  divine  assistance  was  vouch- 
safed for  its  discharge.  Of  business,  she 
says,  she  knew  as  little  as  of  Arabic;  but  she 
knew  not  what  she  could  accomplish  till  she 
tried.  Minds  far  more  visionary  than  hers 
have  evinced  a  still  greater  aptitude  for  prac- 
tical affiirs.  She  never  imagined,  like  Igna- 
tius Loyola,  that  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity 
was  unfolded  to  the  immediate  gaze  of  her 
mortal  eyesight,  or  that  time,  before  her 
exalted  vision,  rolled  away  its  accumulated 
ages,  and  disclosed  the  secrets  of  creation, 
and  the  marvels  of  the  six  days.  She  dared 
not  to  dream,  with  Swedenborg,  that  the 
franchise  of  the  celestial  city  was  already  hers 
—  its  topography  and  its  legislature — its 
manners  and  its  customs,  revealed  for  her 
inspection  —  its  saints  and  seraphim,  her 
fiimiliar  visitants.  Yet  both  Loyola  and 
Swedenborg  were  eminent  in  different  ways 
for  expertness  and  promptitude  in  action,  ror 
accurate  mastery  of  detail,  for  sagacious  man- 
agement of  mankind.  Like  the  Rnight  of  Li^ 
Mancha,  they  could  display  an  excellent  judg- 
ment in  every  province  of  life  unoccupied  by 
the  illusions  of  their  spiritual  knidit-errantry. 
The  twent^'-second  of  July,  1680,  is  cele- 
brated by  Madame  Guyon,  as  the  happy  era 
of  her  deliverance.  A  letter  from  La  Combe 
was  the  instrument  of  a  restoration  as  won- 
derful in  her  eyes  as  the  bondage.  This  ec- 
clesiastic had  been  first  introduced  by  Madame 
Guyon  into  the  path  of  mystical  perfection. 
His  name  is  associated  with  her  own  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Quietist  movement.  He 
subsequently  became  her  director,  but  was 
always  more  her  disciple  than  her  guide. 
His  admiration  for  her  amounted  to  a  pas- 
sion. Incessant  persecution  and  long  solitary 
imprisonment,  combined,  with  devotional  ex- 
travagance, to  cloud  with  insanity  at  last  an 
Intellect  never  powerful.  This  feeble  and 
afi^ctionate  soul  perished,  the  victim  of  Quiet- 


ism, and  perhaps  of  love.  It  should  not  be 
for;;(>tten,  that  before  the  inward  condition  of 
Madame  Guyon  changed  thus  remarkably  for 
the  better,  her  outward  circumstances  had 
undergone  a  similar  improvement.  She  lived 
now  in  her  own  house,  with  her  children 
about  her.  That  Sycorax,  her  mother-in-law, 
dropped  gall  no  longer  into  her  daily  cup  of 
life.  Domestic  tormentors,  worse  than  the 
goblins  which  buffeted  St.  Antony,  assailed 
her  peace  no  more.  An  outer  sky  grown  thus 
serene,  an  air  thus  purified,  may  well  have 
contributed  to  chase  away  the  night  of  the 
soul,  and  to  give  to  a  few  words  of  kindly 
counsel  from  La  Combe  the  brightness  of  tlio 
day-star.  Our  simple-hearted  enthusiast  was 
not  so  absolutely  indifferent  as  she  thought 
herself  to  the  changes  of  this  transitory  worlds 
'  Madame  Gnyon  had  now  triumphantly  sus- 
tained the  last  of  those  trials,  which,  like  the 
probation  of  the  ancient  mysteries,  made  the 
porch  of  mystical  initiation  a  passage  terrible 
with  pain  and  peril.  Henceforward  she  is 
the  finished  Quietist ;  henceforward,  when 
she  relates  her  own  experience,  she  describes 
Quietism.  At  times,  when  the  children  did 
not  require  her  care,  she  would  walk  out  into 
a  neighboring  wood,  and  there,  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees,  amidst  the  singing  of  the 
birds,  she  now  passed  as  many  happy  hours 
as  she  had  known  months  of  sorrow.  Her 
own  language  will  best  indicate  the  thoughts 
which  occupied  this  peaceful  retirement,  and 
exhibit  the  principle  there  deepened  and 
matured.  She  says  hero  in  her  Autobiog- 
raphy :  — 

When  I  had  lost  all  created  supports,  and  even 
divine  ones,  I  then  found  myself  happily  neces- 
sitated to  fall  into  the  pure  divine,  and  to  fall 
into  it  through  all  which  seemed  to  remove  me 
farther  from  it.  In  losing  all  the  gifts,  with  all 
their  supports,  I  found  the  Giver.  0,  poor 
creatures,  who  pass  along  all  your  time  in  feed- 
ing on  the  gifts  of  God,  and  think  therein  to  be 
most  favored  and  happy,  bow  I  pity  you  if  ye 
stop  here,  jhort  of  the  true  rest,  and  cease  to  go 
forward  to  God,  through  resignation  of  the  same 
gifts  !  How  many  pass  all  their  lives  this  way, 
and  think  highly  of  themselves  therein  !  There 
are  others  who^  being  designed  of  God  to  die  to 
themselves,  yet  pass  all  their  time  in  a  dying 
life,  and  in  inward  agonies,  without  ever  enter- 
ing into  God,  through  death  and  total  loss  ;  be- 
cause they  are  always  willing  to  retain  something 
under  plausible  pretests,  and  so  never  lose  self 
to  the  whole  exteo  t  of  the  designs  of  God.  Where- 
fore, they  never  enjoy  God  in  his  fulness  —  a  loss 
that  will  not  perfectly  be  known  until  another 
life. — Autobiography,  vol.  i.,  p.  168. 

She  describes  herself  as  having  ceased  from 
all  self-originated  action  and  choice.  To  her 
amazement  and  unspeakable  happiness,  it  ap- 
peared as  though  all  such  natural  movement 
existed  no  longer  —  a  higher  povror  had  dis- 
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placed  and  ocoopicd  its  room.  *<  I  nven  per> 
ccived  no  more  (she  continues)  the  soal  which 
lie  had  formerly  conducted  by  his  rod  nnd  His 
staff,  because  now  He  alone  appeared  to  me, 
my  soul  having  given  up  its  place  to  Him.  It 
Beemed  to  me  as  if  it  was  wholly  lind  alto- 
gether passed  into  its  God,  to  make  but  one 
and  the  same  thing  with  Him  ;  even  as  a  little 
drop  of  water  cost  into  the  sea  receives  the 
qualities  of  the  sea. "  She  speaks  of  herself  as 
now  practising  the  vii'tues  no  longer  as  virtues 
—  that  is,  not  by  separate  and  constrained 
effjrts.  It  would  have  required  effart  not  to 
practise  them.  The  soul  thus  united  with 
God  '*  has  imminent  in  itself  the  essence  of 
all  Christian  virtues  and  duties,  which  natu- 
ridly  and  without  effort,  as  if  a  man  should 
have  them  without  knowing  (hat  he  bad  them, 
develop  themselves  on  appropriate  occasions 
by  their  own  law  of  action.'*—  Upkam^  vol.  i., 
p.  108. 

Somewhat  later  she  expresses  herself  in  lan- 
guage rendered  by  Mr.  u  pham  as  follows :  — 

The  soul  passing  out  of  itself  by  dying  to  itself 
necessarily  passes  into  its  divine  object.  This  is 
the  law  of  its  transition.  When  it  passes  out  of 
self,  which  is  limited,  and  therefore  is  not  Qod, 
and  consequently  is  eri7,  it  necessarily  passes  into 
the  unlimited  and  universal,  which  is  God,  and 
therefore  is  the  true  good.  My  own  experience 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  verification  of  this.  My 
spirit,  disenthralled  fVom  selfishness,  became 
united  with  and  lost  in  God,  its  Sovereign,  who 
attracted  it  more  and  more  to  Himself.  And  this 
was  so  much  the  ease,  that  I  could  seem  to  see 
and  know  God  only,  and  not  myself.  ...  It  was 
thus  that  my  soul  was  lost  in  God,  who  commu- 
nicated to  it  his  qualities,  having  drawn  it  out 
of  all  that  it  had  of  its  own.  ...  0,  happy  pov- 
erty, happy  loss,  happy  nothing,  which  gives  no 
less  than  God  himself  in  his  own  immensity — no 
more  circumscribed  to  the  limited  manner  of  the 
creation,  but  always  drawing  it  out  of  that  to 
plunge  it  wholly  into  his  divine  Essence  !  Then 
the  soul  knows  that  all  the  states  of  self-pleasing 
Tuions,  of  intellectual  illuminations,  of  ecstasies 
and  raptures,  of  whatever  value  they  might  once 
have  been,  are  now  rather  obstacles  than  advance- 
ments ;  and  that  they  are  not  of  service  in  the 
state  of  experience  which  is  &r  above  them  ;  be- 
cause the  state  which  has  props  or  supports, 
whieh  is  the  o&se  with  the  merely  illuminated 
and  ecstatic  state,  rests  in  them  in  some  degree, - 
and  has  pain  to  lose  them.  But  the  soul  cannot 
arrive  at  the  state  Of  which  I  am  now  speaking, 
without  the  loss  of  all  such  supports  and  helps. 
....  The  soul  Is  then  so  submissive,  and  per- 
haps we  may  say  so  passive — that  is  to  say,  is 
flo  disposed  equally  to  receive  from  the  hand  of 
God  either  good  or  evil  —  as  is  truly  astonishing. 
It  receives  both  the  one  and  the  other  without 
any  selfish  emotions,  letting  them  flow  and  be 
lost  as  they  came.  —  Vol.  i.,  pp.  262,  268. 

These  passages  convey  the  substance  of  the 
dactrine  which »  iUustrated  aad  expressed  in 


various  ways,  pervades  all  the  writings  of 
Madame  Guyon.  This  is  the  principle, 
adorned  by  the  fancy  of  her  Torrents  and  in- 
culcated m  the  practical  directions  of  her 
Short  Method  of  Prayer,  Such  is  the  state  to 
which  Quietism  proposes  to  conduct  its  vota- 
ries. In  some  places,  she  qualifies  the  strength 
of  her  expressions  —  she  admits  that  we  avs 
not  at  all  times  equally  conscious  of  this  ab- 
solute union  of  the  soul  with  its  centre  —  the 
lower  nature  may  not  be  always  insensible  to 
distress.  But  the  higher,  the  inmost  element 
of  the  soul  is  all  the  while  profoundly  calm, 
and  recollection  presently  imparts  a  similar 
repose  to  the  inferior  nature.  There  is  a  sep- 
aration here  similar  to  that  described  by 
Richard  of  St.  Victor,  and  other  mystics,  as 
the  parting  asunder  of  the  soul  and  spirit. 
When  the  soul  has  thus  passed,  as  she  phrases 
it,  oat  of  the  Nothing  into  the  All,  when  its 
feet  are  set  in  **  a  large  rpom'*  (nothing  less, 
according  to  her  interpretation,  than  the  com- 
pass of  Infinity),  **  a  substantial  or  essential 
word'*  is  spoken  there.  It  is  a  continuooa 
word,  potent,  inefiable,  ever  uttered  without 
langm^.  It  is  the  immediate  unchecked 
operation  of  resident  Deity.  What  it  speaks, 
it  effects.  It  is  blissful  and  mysterious  as  the 
ianguage  of  heaven.  We  border  here  on  the 
almost  pantheistic  maxim  of  Eckart,  that  God 
is  what  he  does.  With  Madame  Guyon,  the 
events  of  Providence  are  God,  and  the  decisions 
of  the  sanctified  judgment  respecting  them  are 
nothing  less  than  the  immediate  voice  of  Grod 
in  the  soul.  She  compares  the  nature  thus  at 
rest  in  God  to  a  tablet  on  which  the  divine 
hand  writes  —  it  must  be  held  perfectly  still, 
else  the  characters  traced  there  will  be  dis- 
torted or  inoomplete.  In  her  very  humility 
she  ver^s  on  the  audacity  which  arrog^ites 
inspiration.  If  she,  passive  and  helpless, 
really  acts  ho  more,  the  impulses  she  feels, 
her  words,  her  actions,  must  all  bear  the  im- 
press of  an  infallible  divine  sanction.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  her  speech  and  action  —  al- 
ways well-meant,  but  frequently  ill-judged  — 
were  her  own  after  all,  though  nothing  of  her 
own  seemed  left.  She  acknowledges  that  she 
was  sometimes  at  a  loss  as  to  the  course  of 
duty.  She  was  guided  more  than  once  by 
random  passages  of  the  Bible  and  the  casual 
expressions  S  others,  somewhat  after  the 
fiwhion  of  the  sortes  VirgiliansB  and  the  omens 
of  ancient  Rome.  Her  knowledge  of  Scripture, 
the  native  power  of  her  intellect,  and  the  ten- 
derness of  lier  conscience,  preserved  her  from 
pushing  the  doctrine  of  the  inward  light  to 
its  worst  extreme.  A  few  steps  farther  in 
that  coarse  and  we  meet  with  the  mediaeval 
fanatics  who  declared  themselves  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost  —  and  with  the  pro- 
phetic jargon  and  fantastic  outrage  of  the 
maddest  followers  of  George  Fox. 
The  errora  of  the  doctrine  which  Madame 
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Guyon  wa8  henceforward  to  preach  with  bo 
inach  self-denying  love,  so  much  intrepid  con- 
stancy, appear  to  us  to  lie  upon  the  surface. 
Quietism  tends  to  confound  tofj^ether  the  evil 
and  the  finite.  The  limited  existence  of  man 
is  represented  as  ineritably  evil,  and  as  ob- 
literated rather  than  restored  by  salvation. 
German  pantheism  has  systematically  elabor- 
ated this  mistake.  The  early  German  mystics 
adorned  it  with  all  the  flowers  of  their  florid 
and  vehement  rhetoric.  Our  very  individual- 
ity was  made  a  crime. 

Again,  the  passiiges  we  have  given  convey, 
nnqaestionably,  the  idea  of  a  practical  substi- 
tution of  God  for  the  soul  in  the  case  of  the 
perfectly  sanctified.  This  exaggeration  con- 
tinually recurs  in  the  eloquent  sermons 
of  Tauler.  The  soul  within  the  soul  is  Deity. 
When  all  is  desolate,  silent,  the  divine 
Majesty  arises,  thinks,  fcejs,  and  acts,  within 
the  transformed  humanity.  It  is  quite  true 
that,  as  sanctification  progresses,  Christian 
virtue  becomes  more  easy  as  the  new  habit 
gains  strength.  In  many  respects  it  is  true, 
as  Madame  Guyon  says,  that  effort  would  be 
requisite  to  neglect  or  violate  certain  duties 
or  commands  rather  than  to  perform  them. 
But  this  facility  results  from  the  constitution 
of  our  nature .  We  carry  on  the  new  economy 
within  with  less  outcry,  less  labor,  less  con- 
fusion and  resistance  than  we  did  when  the 
revolution  was  recent,  but  we  carry  it  on  still 

—  working,  with  divine  assistance.  God 
works  in  man,  but  not  instead  of  man.  It  is 
one  thing  to  harmonize,  in  some  measure,  the 
human  will  with  the  divine,  another  to  sub- 
stitute divine  volitions  for  the  human.  Every 
man  has  within  him  Conscience  —  the  judge 
(often  bribed  or  clamored  down)  ;  Will  —  the 
marshal;  Imagination  —  the  poet;  Under- 
standing—  the  student;  Desire  —  the  mer- 
chant, venturing  its  store  of  affection,  and 
gazing  out  on  the  future  in  search  of  some 
home-bound  orgosv  of  happiness.  Bat  all 
these  powers  are  found  untrue  to  their  alle- 
giance.   The  ermine  — *  the  baton  —  the  song 

—  the  books  —  the  merchandise,  are  at  the 
service  of  a  usurper  —  sin.  WheQ  the  Spirit 
renews  the  mind  there  is  no  massacre  —  no 
slaughterous  sword  filling  with  dead  the  streets 
oftho'sours  city,  and  making  man  the  ruin 
of  his  former  self.  These  faculties  are  re- 
stored to  loyalty,  and  reinstated  under  God. 
Then  Conscience  gives  verdict,  for  the  most 
part,  according  to  the  divine  Btatate*book  and 
13  habitually^  obeyed.  Then  the  lordly  Will 
assumes  asain  a  lowly  jet  noble  vassalage. 
Then  the  dream  of  Imagination  is  a  dream  no 
longer,  for  the  reality  of  heaven  transcends  it. 
Then  the  Understanding  bums  the  maoio 
books  in  the  market-place,  and  broaks  the 
wand  of  its  curious  arts  •—  but  studies  still,  for 
eternity  as  well  ns  time.  The  activity  of 
Desire  amasses  still,  according  to  its  nature 


—  for  same  treasure  man  must  have.  But  the 
treasure  is  on  earth  no  longer.  It  is  the  ad- 
vantage of  such  a  religion  that  the  very  same 
lawsof  onr  being  guide  our  spiritual  and  our 
natural  life.  The  same  self-control  and  watch- 
ful diligence  which  built  up  the  worldly 
habits  towards  the  summit  of  success,  may 
be  applied  at  once  to  those  habits  whicn 
ripen  us  for  heaven.  The  old  experience  will 
serve.  But  the  mystic  can  find  no  common 
point  between  himself  and  other  men.  He 
IS  cut  off  from  them,  for  he  believes  he  has 
another  constitution  of  being,  inconceivable 
by  them  —  not  merely  other  tastes  and  a 
higher  aim.  The  object  of  Christian  love  may 
be  inconceivable,  but  the  afiuction  itself  is  not 
so.  It  is  dangerous  to  represent  it  rs  a  mys- 
terious and  almost  incomprehensible  senti- 
ment, which  finds  no  parallel  in  onr  experience 
elsewhere.  Our  faith  in  Christ,  as  well  as 
our  love  to  Christ,  are  similar  to  our  faith  and 
love  as  exercised  towards  our  fellow-creatures. 
Regeneration  imparts  no  new  faculty,  it  gives 
only  a  new  direction  to  the  old. 

Quietism  opposed  to  the  mercenary  re- 
ligion of  the  common  and  consistent  Roman- 
ism around  it,  the  doctrine  of  disinterested 
love.  Revolting  from  the  coame  machinery 
of  a  corrupt  system,  it  took  refuge  in  an  un- 
natural refinement.  The  love  inculcated  in 
Scripture  is  equally  remote  from  the  imprac- 
ticable indifference  of  Quietism  and  the  com- 
mercial principle  of  Superstition.  Long  ag'}f 
at  Alexandria,  Philo  endeavored  to  escape 
from  an  e£&te  and  carnal  Judaism,  to  a  simi- 
lar elevation.  The  Persian  Sufis  were  ani- 
mated with  the  same  ambition  in  reaction 
against  the  fHgid  legalism  of  the  creed  of 
Islam.  Extreme  was  opposed  to  extreme,  in 
like  manner,  when  Quietism,  disgusted  with 
the  unblushing  inconsistencies  of  nominal 
Christianity,  proclaimed  its  doctrine  of  per^ 
fiction  — of  complete  sanctification  by  faith. 
This  is  not  a  principle  peculiar  to  mysticism . 
It  is  of  little  practical  importance.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  applied  to  indi- 
vidual experience.  The  man  wno  has  reached 
such  a  stieite  of  purity  must  be  the  last  to 
know  it.  If  we  do  not,  by  some  strange  con- 
fusion of  thought,  identify  ourselves  witli 
God,  the  nearer  we  approach  Him  the  m(<re 
profoundly  must  we  be  conscious  of  our  dis- 
tance. As  in  a  still  water  we  may  see  re- 
flected the  bird  that  sings  in  an  overhanging 
tree,  and  the  bird  that  soars  towards  the 
flenith  —  the  image  deepest  as  the  ascent  is 
highest  —  so  is  it  with  our  approximation  to 
the  Infinite  Holiness.  Madame  Guyon  admits 
that  she  found  it  necessary  jealously  to  guard 
humility,  to  watch  and  pray— that  her  state 
was  one  only  of  *'  comparative  immutability.*' 
It  appears  to  us  that  perfection  is  prescribed 
as  a  goal  ever  to  be  approached,  but  ever 
practically  inaccessible.    Whatever  degree  of 
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sanctification  any  one  may  have  attained,  it 
must  always  bo  possible  to  conceive  of  a  state 
yet  more  advanced ;  it  must  always  be  a  duty 
diligently  to  labor  towards  it. 

Quietist  as  she  was,  few  lives  have  been 
more  busy  than  that  of  Madame  Guyon  with 
the  activities  of  an  indefatigable  benevolence. 
It  was  only  self-originated  action  which  she 
strove  to  annihilate.  In  her  case,  Quietism 
contained  a  reformatory  principle.  GenuQox- 
ions  and  crossings  were  of  little  value  in  com- 
parison with  inward  abasement  and  cruciiix- 
lon.  The  prayers  repeated  by  rote  in  the 
oratory  wore  immeasurably  inferior  to  that 
Prayer  of  Silence  she  so  strongly  commends  — 
that  prayer  which,  unlimited  to  times  and 
seasons,  unhindered  by  word^,  is  a  state 
rather  than  an  act  —  a  continuous  sense  of 
submission,  which  breathes,  moment  by  mo- 
ment, from  the  serene  depth  of  the  soul, 
**  Thy  will  be  done."  But  w^e  must  not  sup- 
pose that  all  who  embraced  Quietism  were  so 
lor  enlightened  as  its  ardent  and  intrepid 
apostle.  ]Mysticism  was  not,  in  reality, 
a  phenomenon  new  to  the  priesthood.  They 
were  prepared  to  turn  that,  like  everythinz 
else,  to  their  own  advantage.  The  •artful 
director  made  the  doctrine  of  passivity  very 
serviceable.  It  was  attractive  to  Jeeble 
minds,  and  out  of  it  he  forged  their  fetters. 
Their  passivity  must  be  submission  to  hinif 
who  was  to  bo  to  them  as  God. 

As  contrasted  with  the  mysticism  of  St. 
Theresa,  that  of  Madame  Guyon  appears  to 
great  advantage.  She  guards  her  readers 
against  attempting  to  form  any  image  of  Ood. 
She  aspires  to  an  intellectual  elevation  —  a 
spiritual  intuition,  above  the  sensuous  region 
of  theurgy,  of  visions,  and  of  dreams.  She 
saw  no  Jesuits  in  heaven  bearing  white  ban- 
ners among  the  heavenly  throng  of  the  re- 
deemed. She  beheld  no  devil,  **  like  a  little 
negro,"  sitting  on  her  breviary.  She  did  not 
bear  the  voice  of  Christ  *'  like  a  low  whistle." 
She  did  not  see  the  Saviour  in  an  ecstasy  draw- 
ing the  nail  out  ol  his  bund.  She  felt  no 
large  white  dove  flustering  above  her  head.* 
But  she  did  not  spend  her  days  in  fouading 
convents  —  a  slave  to  the  interests  of  the 
clergy.  So  they  made  a  saint  of  Theresa,  and 
a  confessor  of  Aiadame  Guyon. 

In  the  summer  of  1681,  Madame  Goyon, 
now  thirty-four  years  of  age,  quitted  Iraris 
for  Gez,  a  town  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Geneva.  It  was 
arranged  that  she  should  take  some  part  in 
the  foundation  and  mana^ment  of  a  new 
religious  and  charitable  institution  there. 
A  period  of  five  years  was  destined  to  elapse 
before  her  return  to  the  capital.  During  this 
interval,  she  resided    successively  at  Gez, 

*  La  Yida  de  la  B.  M.  Theresa  de  Jesus,  pp. 
300,  302,  310,  227.    £d.  1616. 


Thonon,  Turin,  and  Grenoble.  Wherever  slie 
went,  she  was  indefatig:il)le  in  works  of 
charity,  and  also  in  the  diffusion  of  her 
peculiar  doctrines  concerning  self-abandon- 
ment and  disinterested  love.  Strong  in  the 
persuasion  of  her  divine  mission,  she  could 
not  rest  without  endeavorin';;  to  influence  the 
minds  around  her.  The  singular  charm  of 
her  conversation  won  a  speedy  ascendency 
over  nearly  all  with  whom  she  came  in  con- 
tact. It  is  easy  to  see  how  a  remarkable 
natural  gift  in  this  direction  contributed  both 
to  the  attempt  and  the  success.  But  the 
Quietist  had  buried  nature,  and  to  nature  she 
would  owe  nothing  —  these  conversational 
powers  could  be,  in  her  eyes,  only  a  sneciiil 
gift  of  utterance  from  above.  This  mistake 
reminds  us  of  the  story  of  cerbiin  monks  upon 
whose  cloister  giirden  the  snow  never  lay, 
though  all  the  country  round  was  buried  in 
the  rigor  of  a  northern  winter.  The  marvel- 
lous exemption ,  lon^  attributed  by  superstition 
to  miracle,  was  discovered  to  arise  simply 
from  certain  thermal  springs  which  had  their 
source  within  the  sacred  in  closure.  It  is 
thus  that  the  warmth  and  vivacity  of  nataml 
temperament  has  been  commonly  regarded  by 
the  mystic  as  nothing  less  than  a  fiery  im- 
partation  finom  the  altar  of  the  celestial 
temple. 

At  Thonon  her  apartment  was  visited  by  a 
succession  of  applicants  from  every  class, 
who  laid  bare  their  hearts  before  her,  and 
sought  from  her  lips  spiritual  guidance  or 
consolation.    She  met  them  separately  and  in 

groups,  for  conference  and  for  prayer.  At 
renoble,  she  says,  she  was  for  some  time 
engaged  from  six  o*clock  in  the  morning  till 
eight  at  evening  in  speaking  of  Grod  to  all 
sorts  of  persons  —  **  friars,  priests,  men  of  the 
world,  maids,  wives,  widows,  all  came,  one 
afler  another,  to  hear  what  was  to  be  said.'* 
( Upham,  vol.  i.,  p.  357.)  Her  efforts  among 
the  members  of  the  Ilouse  of  the  Novitiates  in 
that  city  were  eminently  successful,  and  she 
appears  to  have  been  of  real  service  to  man^ 
who  had  sought  peace  in  vain  by  the  austeri- 
ties and  the  routine  of  monastic  seclusion. 
Meanwhile,  she  was  active,  i)oth  at  Thonon 
and  Grenoble,  in  th6  establishment  of  hospi- 
tals. She  carried  on  a  large  and  continually 
increasing  correspondence.  In  the  former 
place,  she  wrote  her  Toi  rents ;  in  the  latter, 
she  published  her  Short  Method  of  Prayer, 
and  oommenoed  her  Commentaries  on  the 
Bible, 

But,  alas !  all  this  earnest,  tireless  toil  is 
anaathorized.  Bigotry  takes  the  alarm,  and 
cries,  the  church  is  in  danger.  Priests  who 
were  asleep— priests  who  were  place-hunting 
—  priests  who  were  pleasure-hunting,  awoke 
from  their  doze,  or  drew  breath  in  their 
chase,  to  observe  this  woman  whose  life  re- 
buked them — to  observe  and  to  assail  her; 
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for  rebuke,  in  their  terminology,  was  scandal. 
Persecution  hemmed  iier  in  on  everv  side  ;  no 
annoyance  was  too  petty,  no  o^uumny  -too 
gross,  for  priestly  jealousy.  'Hhe  inmates  of 
the  religious  community  she  had  enriched 
were  taught  to  insult  her  —  tricks  were  de- 
vised to  frighten  her  by  horrible  appearances 
and  unearthly  noises  —  her  windows  were 
broken  —  her  letters  were  intercepted,*  Thus, 
before  a  year  had  elapsed,  she  was  driven 
from  Gex.  Some  called  her  a  sorceress; 
others,  more  malignant  yet,  stigmatized  her 
as  half  a  Protestant.  She  had,  indeed,  rec- 
ommended the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  to  all, 
and  spoken  slightingly  of  mere  bowing  and 
bead-counting.  Monstrous  contumacy  —  said, 
with  one  voice,  spiritual  slaves  and  spiritual 
slave-owners —  that  a  woman,  desired  by  her 
bishop  to  do  one  thing,  should  discover  an  in- 
ward call  to  do  another.  At  Thonon,  the  priests 
burnt  in  the  public  sfjuare  all  they  could  find 
treating  of  the  inner  life,  and  went  home  elated 
with  their  performance.  One  though  t  may  have 
embittered  their  triumph  —  had  it  only  been 
flesh  instead  of  paper.  She  inhabited  a  poor 
cottage  that  stood  by  itself  in  the  fields,  at 
some  distance  from  Thonon.  Attached  to  it 
was  a  little  garden,  in  the  management  of 
which  she  took  pleasure.  One  night  a  rabble 
from  the  town  were  incited  to  terrify  her  with 
their  drunken  riot  —  they  trampled  down  and 
laid  waste  the  garden,  hurled  stones  in  at  the 
windows,  and  shouted  their  threats,  insults, 
and* curses,  round  the  house  the  whole  night. 
Then  came  an  episcopal  order  to  quit  the 
diocese.  When  compelled  subsequently,  by 
the  .opposition  she  encountered,  to  withdraw- 
secretly  from  Grenoble,  she  was  advised  to 
tiike  refuge  at  Marseilles.  She  arrived  in 
that  city  at  ten  o^clock  in  the  morning,  but 
that  very  afternoon  all  was  in  uproar  against 
her,  so  vigilant  and  implacable  were  her  en- 
emies. 

In  the  year  1G80,  Madame  Guyon  returned 
to  Paris,  and  entered  the  head-quarters  of 
persecution.  Rumors  reached  her,  doubtless, 
from  beyond  the  Alps,  of  cruel  measures 
taken  against  opinions  similar  to  her  own 
which  had  spread  rapidly  in  Italy.  But  she 
knew  not  that  all  these  severities  originated 
with  Louis  XIV.  and  his  Jesuit  advisers  — 
that  her  king,  while  revokfng  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  and  despatching  his  dragoons  to  ex- 
tirpate Protestantism  in  France,  was  sending 
orders  to  D'Etrees,  his  ambassador  at  Home, 
to  pursue  with  the  utmost  rigor  Italian 
Quietism  —  and  that  the  monarch,  who  shone 
and  smiled  at   Marly  and  Versailles,   was 

*  She  appears  to  havo  attributed  these  alarms, 
in  several  instances,  to  demoniacal  agency.  — Au- 
tnbiog.,  vol.  li.,  p.  5.  A  colloquy  of  Erasmus,  en- 
titled Virgo  pcBtutetu,  satirizes,  amusingly  enough, 
these  hobg(;H[)Ua  devices,  so  frequently  employed 
by  the  monks. 
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crowding  with  victims  the  dungeons  of  the 
Roman  Inquisition. 

The  leader  of  Quietism  in  Italy  was  one 
Michael  de  Molinos,  a  Spaniard,  a  man  of 
blameless  life,  of  eminent  and  comparatively 
enlightened  piety.  Ilis  book,  entitled  The 
Spiritual  Guide,  was  published  in  1675,  sanc- 
tioned by  five  famous  doctors,  four  of  them 
Inquisitors,  and  one  a  Jesuit,  and  passed, 
within  six  years,  through  twenty  editions  in 
diflerent  languages.  His  real  doctrine  was 
probably  identical  in  substance  with  that  of 
Aiadame  Guyon.  It  was  openly  favored  by 
many  nobles  and  ecclesiastics  of  distinguished 
rank ;  by  D'Etrees  among  the  rest.  Molinos 
had  apartments  assigned  him  in  the  Vatican, 
and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  Infallibility 
itself.  But  the  Inquisition  and  the  Jesuits, 
supported  by  all  the  influence  of  France,  were 
sure  of  their  game.  The  audacity  of  the  In- 
quisitors went  so  far  as  to  send  a  deputation 
to  examine  the  orthodoxy  of  the  man  called 
Innocent  XI. ;  for  even  the  tiara  was  not  to 
shield  the  pataron  of  Molinos  from  suspicions 
of  heresy.  The  courtier-cardinal  D'Etrees 
found  new  light  in  the  missives  of  his  master. 
He  stood  committed  to  Quietism.  He  had 
not  only  embraced  the  opinions  of  Molinos, 
but  had  translated  into  Italian  the  book  of 
Malaval,  a  French  Quietist,  far  more  extreme 
than  Molinos  himself.  Yet  he  became,  at  a 
mementos  notice,  the  accuser  of  his  friend. 
He  produced  the  letter  of  Louis  rebuking  the 
faithless  sloth  of  the  pontiff  who  could  enter- 
tain a  heretic  in  his  palace,  while  he,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  church,  toiled  incessantly 
to  root  out  heresy  from  the  soil  of  France ; 
he  read  before  the  Inquisitorial  Tribunal 
extracts  from  the  papers  of  Molinos;  he 
protested  that  he  had  seemed  to  receive,  in 
order  at  the  proper  juncture  more  effectually 
to  expose,  these  abominable  mysteries!  If 
these  professions  were  false,  D'Etrees  was  a 
heretic  ;  if  true,  a  villain.  The  Inquisitors, 
of  course,  deemed  his  testimony  too  valuable 
to  be  refused.  In  the  eyes  of  such  men  the 
enormous  crime  which  he  pretended  was  nat- 
ural, familiar,  praiseworthy.  Depths  of 
baseness  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  iniqui- 
ty are  heights  of  virtue  with  the  followers  of 
Hominic  and  Loyola.  Guilt,  which  even  a 
bad  man  would  account  a  blot  upon  his  life, 
becomes,  in  the  annals  of  their  zeal,  a  star. 
The  Spanish  Inquisitor-General,  Valdes,  who 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch  his  repute  for 
sanctitv,  secured  the  obiects  of  his  ambition, 
averted  the  dangers  which  threatened  him, 
and  preserved  his  ill-gotten  wealth  from  the 
grasp  of  the  crown,  simply  by  his  activity  as 
a  persecutor,  made  a  practice  of  sending  spies 
to  mix  (under  pretence  of  being  converts  or 
inouirers)  among  the  suspected  Lutherans  of 
Valladolid  and  Seville.  Desmarets  de  St. 
Sorlia  denouncedi  and  caused  to  be  burnt,  a 
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poor,  hnrmlcBS  madman,  named  Morin,  who 
fiincied  himself  tlio  Holv  Ghost.  Connselled 
bv  the  Jesuit  confessor  of  Louis,  Father 
daniurd,  he  pretended  to  become  his  disciple, 
and  then  betrayed  him.  This  Desmarets,  be 
it  remembered,  had  ^^Titten  a  book  called  Lcs 
Dilkes  de  V Esprit ^  happily  characterized  by  a 
French  wit,  when  he  proposed  dilices  to  read 
delires.  Those  immoral  consequences  which 
the  enemies  of  Madame  Guvon  professed  to 
discern  in  her  writings,  are  arawn  openly  in 
the  sensual  and  blasphemous  phraseology  of 
this  religious  extravaganza.  But  because 
Desmarets  was  a  useful  man  to  the  Jesuits  — 
because  he  had  drawn  away  some  of  the  nuns 
of  the  Port  Royal  —  because  he  had  given  the 
flames  a  victim  —  because  he  was  protected 
by  Canard  —  the  same  Archbishop  of  Paris 
who  imprisoned  Madame  Guyon,  honored 
with  his  sanction  the  ravings  of  the  licentious 
visionary.  So  little  had  any  sincere  dread  of 
spiritual  extravagance  to  do  with  the  hostility 
concentrated  on  the  disciples  of  Quietism. 
The  greater  portion  of  'the  priesthood  feared 
only  lest  men  should  learn  to  become  relig- 
ious on  their  own  account.  The  leaders  of 
the  movement  against  Madame  Guyon* were 
animated  by  an  additional  motive.  They 
knew  they  should  delight  His  Most  Christian 
Majesty  by  affording  him  another  opportunity 
of  manifesting  his  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  and  they 
wished  to  strike  at  the  reputation  of  Fenelon 
through  Madame  Guyon.  The  fate  of  Molinos 
decided  hers,  and  hers  that  of  the  Archbishop 
uf  Cambray. 

The  only  crime  brought  home  to  the  follow- 
ers of  Molinos  was  a  preference  for  the  re- 
ligion of  the  heart  to  that  of  the  rosary  ;  the 
substitution  of  a  devout  retirement  for  the 
observance  of  certain  superstitious  forms  and 
seasons.  Ilis  condemnation  was  determined. 
After  an  imprisonment  of  two  years  he  was 
exhibited  in  the  Temple  of  'Minerva,  his 
hands  .bound,  and  a  lighted  taper  between 
them.  A  plenary  indulgence  was  granted  to 
all  who  should  he  present ;  a  vast  concourse 
listened  to  the  sentence  ;  hired  voices  cried, 
''To  the  fire!  to  the  fire!"  the  mob  was 
stirred  to  a  frenzy  of  fanaticism.  His  last 
^tae  upon  the  world  beheld  a  sea  of  infuriate 
faces,  the  pomp  of  bis  triumphant  adversaries 
— -  then  to  the  cloom  and  solitude  of  the  dun- 
eeoft  in  which  he  was  to  languish  till  death 
bestowed  release. 

At  Paris,  Madame  Guyon  became  the 
centre  of  a  small  but  illustrious  circle,  who 
listened  with  delight  to  her  exposition  of  that 
Quietism  to  which  the  tender  earnestness  of 
her  language  and  her  manner  lent  so  inde- 
HcribaUe  a  charmv  There  were  the  Duke  and 
Duohess  of  BeawviiUerB,  the  Puke  and  Duch- 
ess of  Ohevreuse,  the  Duehefls  of  Bethune, 
and  the  Countess  of  Gtfiche.  The  daughters 
of  Colbert  and  of  Fouquet  fofcot  the  long  en- 
mity of  their  fiithan  ia  a  rell^ous  IHeadfhlp, 


whose  tie  was  yet  more  closely  drawn  by  their 
common  admiration  for  Madame  Guyon. 
But  letters  filled  with  complaints  against  La 
Combe  and  Madame  Guyon  poured  in  upon 
Harley,  Archbishop  of  Paris.  He  procured 
the  arrest  of  La  Combe,  who  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  various  prisons.  A 
little  calumny  and  a  forged  letter  obtained 
from  the  king  a  Ictire  de  cachet  confining 
Madame  Guyon  to  an  apartment  in  the  Con- 
vent of  St.  Marie.  The  sisters  were  strongly 
prejudiced  against  her,  but  her  gentle  patience 
won  all  hearts,  and  her  fair  jailers  »)0n  vied 
with  each  other  in  praises  of  their  fascinating 

Srisoner.  An  examination  elicited  nothing 
ecidedly  unfavorable.  Not  a  stain  could  bo 
detected  in  her  character ;  she  offered  to 
submit  all  her  papers  and  her  writing  to  in- 
vestigation. The  intercession  of  Madame 
Miramion  and  other  friends  with  Madame  4^ 
Main  tenon,  procured  her  release  after  a  cap- 
tivity of  eight  months. 

The  most  dangerous  enemy  Madame  Guyon 
had  as  yet  was  her  own  half-brother,  PSre  La 
Mothe.  He  had  calumniated  her  in  secret 
while  in  Switzerland ;  he  was  still  more  activd 
now  she  was  in  Paris.  He  wished  to  become 
her  Director,  but  La  Combe  was  in  the  way. 
The  artifices  of  La  Mothe  procured  his  arrest. 
He  advised  Madame  Guyon,  with  hypocritical 
protestations  of  friendship,  to  flee  to  Montar- 
gis  from  the  scandalous  reports  he  himself 
had  circulated,  and  from  adversaries  he  him- 
self had  raised  up.  Then  she  would  have 
been  at  his  mercy  —  he  would  have  pointed 
to  her  flight  as  a  proof  of  guilt,  and  her  own 
property  and  the  guardianship  of  her  children 
might  have  been  secured  for  himself.  He 
injured  her  as  a  relation  only  could.  People 
said  her  cai^se  must  be  a  bad  one,  since  her 
own  brother  was  constrained,  from  regard  to 
the  credit  of  religion,  to  bear  witness  against 
her.  A  woman  who  luid  committed  sacrilege 
at  Lyons,  and  had  run  away  from  the  convent 
of  penitents  at  Dijon,  was  employed  by  him 
to  forge  letters  which  should  damage  the 
character  of  Madame  Guyon  ;  to  personate 
one  of  her  maids  and  go  from  confessor  to 
confessor  throughout  Paris,  asserting  that 
after  living  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  with 
her  lAistress  she  had  quitted  her,  at  last,  w^ith 
disgust  at  her  abominable  life. 

Keleased  frOm  the  convent  of  St.  Marie, 
Madame  Guyon  was  conducted  by  her  oourK 
friends  to  express  her  thanks  to  Madame  de 
Maintenon  at  St.  Cyr.  This  institution  had 
been  founded,  ten  years  previously,  for  the 
education  of  the  daughters  of  noble  but  im- 
poverished families,  xhe  idea  originated  with 
Madame  de  Maintenon ;  it  was  executed  with 
royal  speed  and  magnificence  by  Louis,  and 
St.  Cyr  became  her  favorite  resort.  In  fif- 
teen months  two  thousand  six  hundred  work- 
men raised  the  structure,  on  a  niarshy  soil, 
about  half  a  league  from  Pbrxs  —  the  genius  of 
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Mansard  presided  over  the  architecture  —  the 
Btyle  of  tne  ordinances  was  revised  by  Boileau 
dnd  Racine.  There  three  hundred  young 
ladies  of  rank,  dressed  in  gowns  of  brown 
crape,  with  white  quilted  cans,  tied  with 
ribbons,  whose  color  indicatea  the  class  to 
which  they  belonged  in  the  school,  studied 

geography 'and  drawing,  heard  mass,  sans  in 
le  choir,  and  listened  to  preachments  from 
the  lips  of  Madame  Brinon  —  who  discoursed, 
so  swore  some  of  the  courtiers,  as  eloouently 
as  Bourdalone  himself.  Tired  out  with  the 
formal  splendors  of  Versailles,  Madame  de 
Main  tenon  was  never  so  happy  as  when  play- 
ing the  part  of  lady-abbess  at  St.  Cyr.  Oflen 
she  would  be  there  by  six  in  the  morning, 
would  herself  assist  at  the  toilet  of  the  pupils, 
would  take  a  class  thrtughout  the  day,  would 
give  the  novices  lessons  on  spiritual  experi- 
ence ;  nothing  in  its  routine  was  dull,  nothing 
in  its  kitchen  was  mean.  She  hated  Fontaine- 
bleau,  for  it  tore  b^  from  her^  family  at  St. 
Cyr.  For  the  private  theatricals  of  St.  Cyr, 
Racine  wrote  Esther,  at  the  request  of  Mad- 
ame de  Maintenon.  Happy  was  the  courtier 
who  could  obttiin  permission  to  witness  one  of 
these  representations,  who  could  tell  with 
triumph  to  envious  groups  of  the  excluded, 
what  an  admirable  Ahasuerus  Madame  de 
Caylus  made,  what  a  spirited  Mordecai  was 
Mademoiselle  de  Glapion,  how  the  graceful 
Mademoiselle  de  Veillenno  charmed  the 
audience  in  the  prayer  of  Esther — in  short, 
how  far  the  Esther  surpassed  the  Phedra,  and 
the  actresses,  the  Raisins  and  the  Chammel^s 
of  the  Parisian  boards.  Louis  himself  drew 
up  the  list  of  admissions,  as  though  it  were 
for  a  journey  to  Marly  —  he  was  the  first  to 
enter  —  and  stood  at  the  door,  witji  the  cata- 
logue of  names  in  one  hand,  and  his  cane  held 
across  as  a  barrier  in  the  other,  till  all  the 
privileged  had  entered.  But  the  fashion  of 
asceticism  which  grew  with  every  year  of 
Maintenon^s  reign  threw  its  gloom  over  St. 
Cyr.  The  absolute  vows  were  introduced, 
and  much  of  the  monotonous  austerity  of  con- 
ventual life.  Religious  excitement  was  the 
only  resource  left  to  the  inmates  if  they  would 
not  die  of  ennui.  This  relief  was  brought 
them  by  Madame  Guyon. 

Madame  Maihtenon  was  touched  with  pity 
for  the  misfortunes  of  Madame  Guyon,  with 
admiration  for  such  patience,  such  forgetful- 
ness  of  self —  she  found  in  the  freshness  and 
fervor  of  her  r^igious  conyersation  a  charm 
which  recalled  the  warmer  feelings  of  youth, 
which  was  welcome,  for  its  elevation,  after 
the  fatigue  and  anxiety  of  state;  for  its 
sweetness,  as  contrasted  with  the  barren 
minutiae  of  risid  formalism ;  she  invited  her 
constantly  to  her  table — she  encouraged  her 
visits  to  St.  Cyr — she  met  with  her,  and 
with  Fenelon,  at  the  Hotels  de  Chevreuscand 
Beaavilliers,  where  a  religious  coterie  assem- 


bled three  times  a  week  to  discuss  the  myste- 
ries of  in^i-ard  experience.  Thus,  during 
three  or  four  years  of  favor  with  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  Madame  Guyon  became  ift  effect 
the  spiritual  instructress  of  St.  Cyr,  and  found 
herself  at  Paris  surrounded  by  disciples  whose 
numbers  daily  increased,  and  whom  she  with- 
drew from  the  licentious  gayeties  of  the  capi- 
tal. At  St.  Cyr  the  young  ladies  studied  her 
books,  and  listened  to  her  as  an  oracle  —  the 
thoughtless  grew  serious  —  the  religious 
strained  every  faculty  to  imitate  the  attain- 
ments of  one  in  whom  they  saw  the  ideal  of 
devotion.  In  Paris,  mystical  terminology 
became  the  fashionablo  language  —  it  was 
caught  up  and  glibly  uttered  by  wits  and 
roues  —  it  melted  from  the  lips  6£  beauties 
who  shot  languishing  glances  at  their  ad- 
mirers, while  they  affected  to  be  weary  of  the 
world,  and  coquetted  while  they  talked  sig- 
nificantly of  holy  indifference  or  pure  love. 
Libertines,  like  iTeville,  professed  reform,  and 
wrote  about  mysticism  —  atheists,  tunied 
Christians,  like  Corbinelli,  now  became 
Quietists,  and  might  be  seen  in  the  salon  of 
Madame  le  Maigre,  where  Corbinelli  shone, 
the  brilliant  expositor  of  tlie  new  religious 
romanticism. 

During  this  period,  Madame  Gujron  became 
acquainted  with  Fenelon.  At  their  first  in- 
terview she  was  all  admiration,  he  all  dis- 
trust. '*  Her  mind,"  she  says,  *'  had  been 
taken  up  with  him  with  much  force  and  sweet- 
ness ;"  it  seemed  to  be  revealed  to  her  that  he 
should  become  one  of  her  spiritual  children. 
Fenelon,  on  his  part,  thought  she  had  neg- 
lected her  duty  to  her  family  for  an  imaginary 
mission.  But  he  had  inquired  concerning  her 
life  at  Montargis,  and  beard  only  praise: 
After  a  few  conversations  his  doubts  vanished 
—  he  had  proposed  objections — requested 
explanations  —  pointed  out  unguarded  expres> 
sions  in  her  books  —  she  was  modest,  submis* 
sive,  irresistible.  There  was  a  power  in  her 
language,  her  manner,  her  surviving  beauty, 
which  mysteriously  dissipated  prejudice, 
which  even  Nicole,  Bossuet,  Boileau,  Gaillard, 
could  not  withstand  when  they  conversed  with 
her  —  which  was  only  overcome  when  they 
had  ceased  to  behold  her  fiice,  when  her  per- 
suasive accents  sounded  no  longer  in  their 
ears.  She  recalled  to  the  thouehts  of  Fene- 
lon his  youthful  studies  at  St.  Sulpice ;  —  there 
he  had  perused  the  mystical  divines  in  duster, 
tomes,  clasped  and  brazen-cornered —  now  Im^ 
beheld  their  buried  doctrine  raised  to  life  i«v. 
the  busy  present,  animating  the  untai^t; 
eloquence  of  a  woman,  whom  a  noble  enloU'< 
siasm  alone  had  endowed  with  all  the  pnnogr 
ativee  of  genius,  and  all  the  charms  of  beauty^ 
This  firiendship,  which  events  rendered  after- 
wards so  disastrous  for  himself,  was  beoeficial; 
to  Madame  Guyon.  Fenelon  taught  he»  ta 
moderate  some  of  her  spiritual  ezco8se»>.  Her 
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extraTagance  reached  its  cuIraiDatin^  point  at 
ThoDon.  At  Paris,  influenced  doubtless  by 
Fenelon,  as  well  as  by  more  frequent  inter- 
coarse  with  the  world,  she  no  longer  enjoys  so 
many  picturesque  dreams,  no  more  heals  the 
sick  and  casts  out  devils  with  a  word,  and  no 
longer  —  as  in  her  solitude  there  —  suffers  in- 
ward anguish  consequent  on  the  particular 
religious  condition  of  Father  La  Combe  when 
he  is  three  hundred *miles  off.  Her  Quietism 
becomes  less  fantastic,  and  less,  in  a  word, 
mesmeric.  Mr.  Upham  appears  to  us  as 
much  to  overrate  the  influence  she  exercised 
on  Fenelon,  as  he  underrates  that  which  he 
exerted  over  her.  It  is  carious  to  observe, 
how  the  acquaintance  of  Fenelon  with  Mad- 
ame Guyon  began  with  suspicion  and  ripened 
into  friendship,  while  that  of  Bossuet,  com- 
mencing with  approval  and  even  admiration, 
ended  m  calumny  and  persecution.  Bossuet 
declared  to  the  Due  do  Chevreuse  that  while 
examining  her  vnritings,  for  the  first  time, 
he  was  astonished  1)y  a  light  and  unction  he 
had  never  before  seen,  and,  for  three  days, 
was  made  to  realize  the  Divine  Presence  in  a 
manner  altogether  now.  Bossuet  had  never, 
like  Fenelon,  studied  the  mystics. 

The  two  most  influential  Directors  at  St. 
Cyr  were  Godet  des  Marais,  Bishop  of  Chor- 
tres,  and  Fenelon.  These  two  men  form  a 
striking  contrast.  Godet  was  disgusting  in 
person  and  in  manners  —  a  sour  ascetic  —  a 
spiritual  martinet  —  devoted  to  all  the  petty 
austerities  of  the  most  formal  discipline. 
Fenelon  was  dignified  and  gentle,  graceful  as 
a  pourtier,  and  spotless  as  a  saint —  the  most 
pure,  the  most  persuasive,  the  most  accom- 
plished of  religious  guides.  No  wonder  that 
most  of  the  young  inmates  of  St.  Cyr  adored 
Fenelon,  and  could  not  endure  Godet.  Mad- 
ame do  Maintenon  wavered  betweoi  her  two 
confessors  ;  if  Fenelon  was  the  more  agreeor 
ble,  Godet  seemed  the  more  safe.  Godet  was 
miserably  jealous  of  his  rivid.  He  was  not 
sorry  to  find  that  the  new  doctrines  had  pro- 
duced a  little  insubordination  within  the  quiet 
walls  of  St.  Cyr  —  that  Fenelon  would  be 
compromised  bv  the  indiscretion  of  some 
among  his  youthful  admirers.  He  brought  a 
lamentable  tale  to  Mndamo  Msdntenon.  Mad- 
ame du  Peron,  the  mistress  of  the  novices, 
had  complained  that  her  pupils  obeyed  her  no 
longer ;  they  neglected  regular  auties  for 
unseasonable  prayers;  they  had  illuminations 
and  ecstasies  ;  one,  in  the  midst  of  sweeping 
her  room,  would  stand,  leaning  on  hef  broom, 
lost  in  contemplation;  another,  instead  of 
hearins  lessons,  became  inspired,  and  re- 
flignedliersclf  to  the  operation  of  the  Spirit ; 
the  under-inistress  of  the  classes  stole  away 
the  enlightened  irom  the  rest,  and  they  were 
found  in  remote  corners  of  the  house,  feasting 
in  secret  on  the  sweet  poison  of  Madame 
Guyon's  doctrine.    The  precbe  and  methodi- 


cal Madame  Maintenon  was  horrified.  She 
had  hoped  to  realize  in  her  institute  the  ideal 
of  her  church,  a  perfect  uniformity  of  opinion, 
an  unerring  mechanism  of  obedience.  We 
wished,  said  she,  to  promote  intelligence,  we 
have  made  orators  ;  devotion,  we  have  made 
Quietists  ;  modesty,  we  have  made  prudes  ; 
elevation  of  sentiment,  and  we  have  pride. 
She  commissioned  Godet  to  reclaim  the  wan- 
derers, to  demand  that  the  books  of  Madame 
Guyon  should  be  surrendered,  setting  hersell 
the  example  by  publicly  delivering  into  his 
hand  her  own  copy  of  the  Short  Method ;  she 
re(]^uested  Madame  Guyon  to  refrain  from 
visiting  St.  Cyr;  she  began  to  doubt  the 
prudence  or  the  orthodoxy  of  Fenelon.  What 
would  the  king  say,  if  he  heard  of  it  —  he, 
who  had  never  liked  Fenelon  —  who  hated 
nothing  so  much  as  heresy  —  who  had  but 
the  other  day  extinguished  the  Quietism  of 
Molinos  1  She  had  read  to  him  some  of  Mad- 
ame Guyon's  exposition  of«the  Canticles ;  and 
he  called  it  dreamy  stuff.  Doctrines  really 
dangerous  to  purity  were  insinuated  by  some 
designing  monks  under  the  name  of  Quietism. 
The  odium  fell  on  the  innocent  Madame 
Guyon ;  and  her  friends  would  necessarily 
share  it.  Malicious  voices  charged  her  with 
corrupting  the  principles  of  the  Parisian 
ladies.  Madame  Guyon  replied  with  justice 
—  when  they  were  patching,  and  painting, 
and  ruining  their  families  by  gambling  and  by 
dress,  not  a  word  was  said  against  it ;  now 
that  they  have  withdrawn  from  such  vanities, 
the  cry  is,  that  I  have  ruined  them.  Rumor 
grew  more  loud  and  scandalous  every  day ; 
the  most  incredible  reports  were  most  cred- 
ited ;  the  schools,  too,  had  taken  up  the 
question  of  mysticism,  and  argued  it  with 
heat;  Nicole  and  Lami  had  dissolved  an  an- 
cient firiendship  to  quarrel  about  it — as  Fen- 
elon and  Bossuet  were  soon  to  do  —  no  con- 
troversy threatened  to  involve  so  many  inter- 
ests, to  fan  so  many  passions,  to  kindle  so 
many  hatreds,  as  this  variance  about  disin- 
terestedness, about  indifferenc-e,  about  love. 

The  politic  Madame  Maintenon  watched 
the  gathering  storm,  and  became  all  caution. 
At  all  costs,  she  must  free  herself  from  the 
faintest  suspicion  of  fellowship  with  heresy. 
She  questioned  on  the  opinions  of  Madame 
Guyon,  Bossuet  and  Noailles,  Bourdaloue, 
Joly,  Tibezge,  Brisaoier,  and  Tronson ;  and 
the  replies  of  these  esteemed  divines,  uni- 
formly unfavorable,  decided  her.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  disown  Madame  G^ivon;  her 
condemnation  would  become  inevitable.  Fen- 
elon must  be  induced  to  disown  her  too,  or 
his  career  was  at  a  close ;  and  Madame  de 
Maintenon  could  smile  on  him  no  longer. 

Madame  Guyon,  alarmed  by  the  growing 
numbers  and  vehemence  of  her  adversaries, 
had  recourse  to  the  man  who  afterwards 
became  her  bitterest  enemy.    She  proposed  |o 
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Boflsaet'ihat  he  should  esamine  her  writings. 
Be  oomplied,  held  several  private  interviews 
with  her,  and  expressed  himself,  on  the 
whole,  more  favorably  than  could  have  been 
expected.  But  these  conferences,  which  did 
not  altogether  satisfy  Bosquet,  could  do  noth- 
ing to  allay  the  excitement  of  the  public. 

Madame  Qu^on  now  requested  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners,  >vho  should  investi- 
Mite,  and  pronounce  finally  concerning  her 
Hfe  and  doctrine.  Three  were  chosen  —  Bos- 
suet  ;  Noailles,  Bishop  of  Chalons  ;  and  Tron- 
son,  Superior  of  St.  Sulpice.  Noailles  was  a 
sensible,  kind-hearted  man;  Tronson,  a 
worthy  creature,  in  poor  health,  with  little 
opinion  of  his  own  ;  ^ossuet,  the  accredited 
champion  of  the  Galilean  church,  accustomed 
to  move  in  an  atmosphere  of  flattery  —  the 
august  dictator  of  the  ecclesiastical  world  — 
was  absolute  in  their  conferences.  They 
met,  from  time  to  time,  during  some  six 
months,  at  the  little  village  of.  Issy,  the 
country  residence  of  the  Superior  of  St.  Sul- 
pice. When  Madame  Guvon  appeared  before 
them,  Bossuet,  alone  was  harsh  and  rude  :  he 
put  the  worst  construction  on  her  words  ;  he 
interrupted  her ;  now  he  silenced  her  replies, 
now  he  burlesqued  them  ;  now  he  affected  to 
be  unable  to  comprehend  them ;  now  he  held 
np  his  hands  in  contemptuous  amazement  at 
her  ignorance ;  he  would  not  suffer  to  be 
read  the  justification  which  had  cost  her  so 
much  pains  ;  he  sent  away  her  friend,  the 
Duke  of  Chevreuae.  This  ominous  severity 
confused  and  frightened  her.  She  readily 
consented  to  retire  to  a  convent  in  the  town 
of  Meaux,  there  to  be  under  the  surveillance 
of  Bossuet.  She  undertook  this  journey  in  the 
depth  of  the  most  frightful  winter  which  had 
been  known  for  many  years ;  the  coach  was 
buried  in  the  snow,  and  she  narrowly  escaped 
with  life.  The  commissioners  remained  to 
draw  up,  by  the  fireside,  certain  propositions, 
which  should  determine  what  was,  and  what 
was  not,  true  mysticism.  These  constitute 
the  celebrated  Articles  of  Tssy. 

Bossuet  repeatedly  visited  Madame  Guy  on, 
at  Meaux.  The  great  man  did  not  disdain  to 
approach  the  sick-bed  of  his  victim,  as  she 
lay  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion,  and  there 
endeavor  to  overreach  and  terrify  her.  He 
demanded  a  submission,  and  promised  a 
favorable  certificate;  the  submission  he  re- 
ceived, the  certificate  he  withheld.  He  sought 
to  force  her,  by  threats,  to  sign  that  she  did 
not  believe  in  the  incarnation.  The  more 
timid  she  appeared,  the  more  boisterous  and 
imperative  his  tone.  One  day,  h»  would 
come  with  words  of  kindness ;  oq  aaother, 
with  words  of  fury ;  yet,  at  the  very  time, 
this  Pilate  could  say  to  some  of  his  brethren, 
that  he  found  no  serious  fault  in  her.  He 
declared,  on  one  occasion,  that  he  was  actuated 
by  no  dislike  —  he  was  urged  to  rigorous 


measures  by  others ;  on  another,  that  the 
submission  of  Madame  Guyon,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  Quietism,  effected  by  his  skill  and 
energy,  would  be  as  good  as  an  archbishopric 
or  a  cardinal 's  hat  to  nim.  Justice  and  ambi- 
tion contended  within  him  ;  for  a  little  while 
the  battle  wavered,  till  presently  pride  and 
jealousy  brought  up  to  the  standard  of* the 
latter  reinforcements  so  overwhelming,  that 
justice  was  beaten  forever  from  the  field. 
After  six  months*  residence  at  Meaux,  Mad- 
ame Guyon  received  from  Bossuet  a  certificate 
attesting  her  filial  submissiveness  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  his  satisfaction  with  her  con- 
duct, authorizing  her  still  to  participate  in 
the  sacrament  ot  the  Church,  and  acquitting 
h€r  of  all  implication  in  the  heresy  of  Mu- 
linos. 

Meanwhile  Tenelon  had  been  added  to  the 
number  of  the  commissioners  at  Issy.  He 
and  Bossuet  were  still  on  intimate  terms  ;  but 
Bossuet,  like  all  vain  men,  was  a  dangerous 
friend.  He  knew  how  to  inspire  confidence 
which  he  did  not  scruple  to  betray.  Madame 
Guyon,  conscious  of  tne  purity  of  her  life,  of 
the  orthodoxy  of  her  intention,  persuaded 
that  suoh  a  man  must  be  superior  to  the 
meaner  motives  of  her  persecutors,  had  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Bossuet  h^r  most  private 
papers,  not  excluding  the  Autobiography, 
which  had  not  been  submitted  even  to  the 
eye  of  Fenelon.  To  Bossuet,  Fenelon  had,  in 
letters,  unfolded  his  most  secret  thoughts  — 
the  conflicts  and  aspirations  of  his  spiritual 
history,  so  unbounded  was  his  reliance  on  his 
honor,  so  exalted  his  estimate  of  the  judgment 
of  that  powerful  mind  in  matters  of  religion. 
The  disclosures  of  bbth  were  distorted  and 
abused  to  crush  them  ;  both  had  to  rue  the 
day  when  they  trusted  one  who  could  sacrifice 
truth  to  glory.  At  Issy,  the  deference  and 
the  candor  of  Fenelon  were  met  by  a  haughty 
reserve  on  the  part  of  Bossuet.  The  meek- 
ness of  Fenelon,  and  the  timidity  of  Madame 
Guyon  only  inflamed  his  arrogance ;  to  bow  to 
him  was  to  be  overborne;  to  confront  him 
was  at  once  to  secure  respect,  if  not  fairness. 
The  Articles  were  already  drawn  up  when  the 
signature  of  Fenelon  was  requested.  He  felt 
that  he  should  have  been  allowed  his  fair 
share  in  their  construction  ;  as  they  were,  he 
could  not  sign  them ;  he  proposed  modifica- 
tions ;  they  were  acceded  to ;  and  the  thirty- 
four  articles  of  Issy  appeared  in  March,  1695, 
with  the  name  of  Fenelon  associated  with  the 
otherHhree. 

To  any  one  who  reads  these  Articles,  and 
the  letter  written  by  Fenelon  to  Madame  de 
la  Maisonfort,  after  signing  them,  it  will  be 
obvious  that  the  Quietism  of  Fenelon  went 
within  a  very  small  compass.  When  he 
came  to  explain  his  meaning,  the  controversy 
is  manifestly  but  a  dispute  about  words. 
I  He  did  not,  like  Madame  Guyon,  profess  to 
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eoDiduct  devoat  minds  hy  a  certain  method  to 
the  attainment  of  perfect  disinterestedness. 
H^  only  maintained  the  poesibilitj  of  realizing 
a  lo?e  to  God,  thus  purified  from  self.  He 
was  as  fully  aware  as  his  opponents,  that  to 
evince  our  love  to  God  bj  willingness  to  en- 
dure perdition,  was  the  same  thing  as  attest- 
ing our  devotion  to  Him  by  our  readiness  to 
hate  Him  forever.  This  is  the. standing  ob- 
jection against  the.  doctrine  of  disinterested 
love ;  our  own  divine,  John  Howe,  urges  it 
with  force;  it  is  embodied-  in  the  thirty- 
second  of  the  Articles  in  question.  But  it 
does  not  touch  Fenelon*s  position.  His  asser- 
tion is,  that  we  should  will  our  own  salvation 
only  because  God  wills  U;  that,  supposing 
it  possible  for  us  to  endure  hell  torments,"re- 
taming  the  grace  of  God  and  our  conscious- 
ness that  such  suffering  was  according  to  his 
will,  and  conducive  to  His  glory,  the  soul, 
animated  by  pure  love,  woula  embrace  even 
such  a  doom.  It  is  but  the  supposition  of  an 
impossible  case.  The  Quietism  of  Fenelon 
docs  not  preclude  the  reBex  actions  of  the 
mind,  or  confine  the  spirit  of  the  adept  to  the 
sphere  of  the  immediate.  It  forbids  only  the 
introspection  of  self-complacency.  It  does  not 
urge  (iiatinct  acts  in  a  continuous  operation, 
nor  discourage  strenuous  efforts  for  self-ad- 
vancement in  holiness,  or  for  the  benefit  of 
others —  it  onlv  teaches  us  to  m(tderate  that 
impatience  which  has  its  origin  in  self,  and 
declares  that  our  own  cooperation  becomes, 
in  certain  cases,  unconscious  —  is,  as  it  were, 
lost  in  a  **  divine  facility."  The  indefatiga- 
ble benevolence  of  his  life  abundantly  repudi- 
ate the  slanderous  conclusion  of  his  adversa- 
ries, that  the  doctrine  %»f  indifference  concern- 
ing the  future  involves  indifference  likewise  to 
moral  good  and  evil  in  the  present.  Bossuet 
himself  is  often  as  mystical  as  Fenelon.  St. 
Francb  de  Sales  and  Madame  de  Ghautol  said 
the  very  same  things,  not  to  mention  the  un- 
bridled utterances  of  the  earlier  and  the 
mediasval  mystics  canonized  by  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Could  the  controversy  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  real  question,  no  norm  would  have 
been  done.  It  would  have  resembled  the 
duel,  in  Ben  Jonson*8  play,  between  Fas- 
tidious Brisk  and  Signer  Pantarvalo,  where 
the  ru piers  cut  through  tafieta  and  lace,  gold 
embroidery  and  satin  doublets,  but  nowhere 
enter  the  skin.    Certain  terms  and  certain 

•  syllogisms,  a  well -starched  theory,  or  an  ar- 
gument trimmed  with  thepetirls  of  eloquence 
—  might  have  been  transfixed  or  root  by  a 

•  dextrous  pen,  on  this  side  or  on  that,  but  the 
.  prize  of  the  conqueror  would  not  have  been 

•  court  Aivor,  or  the  penalty  of  the  conquered 
>  exile.    Theologians  might  have  written,  for  a 

few,  the  leornea  history  of  a  logical  campaign, 
but  the  eyes  of  Europe  would  never  have  been 
turned  to  a  conflict  for  fame  and  fortune 
raging  in  the  Vatican  and  at  Versailles,  en- 


listing every  religions  party  throaghoot  Bo- 
man  Catholic  Christendom,  and  involving  the 
rise  or  fall  of  some  of  the  most  illustrions 
names  among  the  churchmen  and  nobility 
of  France. 

The  writings  of  Madame  Guyon  had  now 
been  condemned,  though  without  mention  of 
her  name ;  Bossuet  had  intimated  that  be 
required  nothing  further  from  her  ;  she  began 
to  nope  that  the  worst  might  be  over,  and 
returned  with  her  friends  from  Meaux  to 
Paris,  to  live  there  as  much  retired  as  possible. 
This  Bight,  which  he  chose  to  call  dishonora- 
ble, irritated  Bossuet ;  she  had  suffered  him 
to  see  that  she  could  trust  him  no  longer ;  he 
endeavored  to  recover  the  certificate  he  had 

flven  ;  an  order  was  procured  for  her  arrest, 
he  police  observed  that  a  house  in  the  Faa- 
bourg  St.  Antoine  was  always  entered  by  a 
pass-key.  They  made  their  way  in,  and 
found  Madame  Guyon.  They  brought  away 
their  prisoner,  ill  as  she  was,  and  the  king 
was  induced,  with  much  difficulty,  to  sign  an 
order  for  her  incarceration  at  Vincennes. 
The  despot  thought  a  convent  might  suffice  — 
not  so  the  persecutors. 

Bossuet  bad  been  for  some  time  occnpied  in 
writing  a  work  which  should  demolish  with  a 
blow  the  doctrine  of  Madame  Guyon,  and 
hold  her  up  to  general  odium.  It  consisted 
of  ten  books,  and  was  entitled  Instructions  on 
the  Stales  of  Prayer.  He  showed  the  manu- 
script to  Fenelon,  desiring  him  to  append  a 
statement,  approving  all  ^t  containea,  which 
should  accompany  thevolnme  when  published. 
Fenelon  refused.  Six  months  ago  be  had  de- 
clared that  he  could  be  no  party  to  a  personal 
attack  on  Madame  Guyon  ;  the  Instructions 
contained  little  else.  That  tremendous  at- 
tack was  no  mere  exposure  of  unguarded  ex- 
pressions —  no  mere  deduction  of  dangerous 
consequences,  possibly  unforeseen  by  a  half- 
educated  writer ;  it  charged  Madame  Gnvon 
with  having  for  her  sole  design  the  inculca- 
tion of  a  failse  spirituality,  which  abandoned, 
as  an  imperfection,  faith  in  the  divine  Persons 
and  the  humanity  of  Christ ;  which  disowned 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  of  tradition,  of 
morality ;  which  dispensed  with  vocal  prayer 
and  acts  of  worship ;  which  established  an 
impious  and  brutal  indifierence  between  vice 
ana  virtue — between  everlasting  hate  of 
God  and  everlasting  love ;  which  forbade  re- 
sistance to  temptation  as  an  interruption  to 
repose ;  which  taught  an  imaginary  perfection 
extinguishing  the  nobler  desires  only  to  in- 
flame the  lower,  and  clothing  the  wf^ywardness 
of  self-will  and  passion  with  the  authority  of 
inspiration  and  of  prophecy.  Fenelon  knew 
that  this  accusation  was  one  mass  of  Salae- 
hood.  If  Bossuet  himself  believed  it,  why 
had  he  suffered  such  a  monster  still  to  com- 
mune ;  why  had  he  been  so  faithless  to  his 
high  office  in  the  church  as  to  give  his  testi-* 
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mODials  declaring  the  parity  of  her  purpose 
and  the  soundness  of  her  fuith,  when  ho  had 
not  secured  the  formaT  retractation  of  a  single 
error  t  To  sign  his  approviil  of  that  book 
would  be  not  merely  a  cowardly  condemnation 
of  a  woman  whom  he  knew  to  be  innocent 

—  it  would  be  the  condemnation  of  himself. 
His  acquaintance  with  Madame  Guyon  was 
matter  of  notorie^.  It  would  be  to  say  that 
he  —  a  student  of  theology,  a  priest,  an  arch- 
bishop, the  preceptor  or  princes  —  had  not 
only  refrained  from  denouncing,  but  had 
honored  with  his  friendship,  the  teacher  of 
«n  abominable  spiritualism  which  abolished 
the  first  principle  of  right  and  wrong.  It 
would  be  to  declare,  in  fact,  such  a  prelate 
far  more  gttilty  than  such  a  heretic.  And 
Bossuet  pretended  to  be  his  friend  —  Bossuet, 
who  had  laid  the  snare  which  might  have 
been  the  triumph  of  the  most  malignant 
enemy.    It  was  not  a  mere  Question  of  persons 

—  Madame  Guyon  might  die  in  prison — he 
himself  might  be  defamed  and  aisgraoed—- 
he  did  not  mean  to  become  her  champion  — 
surely  that  wag*  enough,  knowing  what  he 
know  —  let  her  enemies  be  satisfied  with  his 
silence  —  |ie  could  not  suffer  another  man  to 
tiike  his  pen  out  of  his  hand  to  denounce  as 
an  emissary  of  Satan  one  whom  he  believed 
to  be  a  child  of  God. 

Such  was  Fenelon's  position.  He  wished 
to  be  silent  concerning  Madame  Guyon.  To 
assent  to  the  charges  brought  against  her 
would  not  have  been  even  a  serviceable  lie,  if 
such  a  man  could  have  desired  to  escape  the 
wrath  of  Bossuet  at  so  scandalous  a  price. 
Every  one  would  have  said  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cambray  had  denounced  his  accom- 
plice out  of  fear.  Neither  was  he  prepared  to 
embrace  the  opposite  extreme,  and  to  defend 
the  personal  cause  of  the  accused,  many  of 
whose  expressions  he  thought  questionable, 
orthodox  as  might  be  her  explanation,  and 
many  of  whose  extravagances  he  disapproved. 
His  enemies  wished  to  force  him  to  speak,  and 
were  prepared  to  damage  his  reputation 
whether  he  appeared  f(jr  or  against  the  pris- 
oner at  Vincennes.  At  length  it  became  nec- 
essai-y  that  he  should  break  silence  ;  and  when 
he  did,  it  was  not  to  pronounce  judgment  con- 
<»rning  the  oppressed  or  her  oppressors ;  it 
was  to  investigate  the  abstract  question  —  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  on  the  doctrine  of  pure 
love,     fie  wrote  the  Maaims  of  the  Saints, 

This  celebrated  book  appeared  in  January, 
1697,  while  Fenelon  was  at  Cambray,  aihazing 
the  Flemings  of  his  diocese  by  affording  them, 
in  their  new  archbishop,  the  spectacle  of  a 
church  dignitary  who  really  c;ired  for  his 
flock',  who  consigned  the  easier  duties  to  his 
vicars,  and  reserved  the  haidest  for  himself; 
who  entered  their  cottages  like  a  father,  lis- 
tened with  interest  to  the  story  of  their  hard- 
ships or  their  griefs;   who  consoled,  coun- 


selled, and  relieved  them;  who  partook  of 
their  bl^k  bread  as  though  he  had  never 
shared  the  banquets  of  Versailles,  and  as 
though  Paris  were  to  him,  as  to  themselves,  a 
wonderful  place  far  away,  whose  streets  were 
paved  with  gold.  Madame  Guyon  was  in  con- 
finement at  the  village  of  Vaugirard,  whither 
the  compassion  of  Noailles  had  transferred 
her  firom  Vincennes,  resigned  and  peaceful, 
writing  poetry  and  singing  hymns  with  her 
pious  servant-girl,  the  faithful  companion  of 
ner  misfortunes.  Bossuet  was  visiting  St. 
Cyr — very  busy  in  endeavoring  to  purify  the 
theology  of  the  young  ladies  from  all  taint  of 
Quietism  —  but  quite  unsuccessful  in  recon- 
ciling Madame  de  la  Maisonfort  to  the  loss  of 
her  beloved  Fenelon. 

The  Maxims  of  the  Saints  was  an  exposition 
and  vindication  of  the  doctrines  of  pure  love, 
of  mystical  union,  and  of  perfection,  as  handed 
down  by  some  of  the  most  illustrious  and 
authoritative  names  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  from  Dionysius,  Clement,  and  Augus- 
tine, to  John 'of  the  Cross,  and  Francis  de 
Sales ;  —  it  explained  their  terminology  —  it 
placed  in  juxtaposition  with  every  article  of 
legitimate  mysticism  its  false  correlative  — 
the  use  and  the  abuse — and  was,' in  fact, 
though  not  expressly,  a  complete  justification 
(on  the  principles  of  his  church)  of  that  mod- 
erate Quietism  held  by  himself,  and  in  sub- 
stance by  Madame  Guyon.  The  book  was 
approved  by  Tronson,  by  Fleury,  by  Hubert, 
by  Pirot,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  by  P^re 
le  Chaise,  the  King*s  confessor,  by  the  Jesuits 
of  Clermont — but  it  was  denounced  by  Bos- 
suet ;  it  was  nicknamed  the  Bible  of  the  Lit- 
tle Church  ;  Pontchar train,  the  comptroller- 
general,  and  Maurice  Lo  Tellier,  Archbishop 
of  Rheims,  told  the  king  that  it  was  fit  only 
for  knaves  or  fools.  Louis  sent  for  Bossuet. 
The  Bishop  of  Meaux  cast  himself  theatrically 
at  the  feet  of  majesty,  and,  with  pretended 
tears,  implored  forgiveness  for  not  earlier  re- 
vealing the  heresy  of  his  unhappy  brother: 
A  compromise  was  yet  possible,  for  Fenelon 
was  ready  to  explain  his  explanations,  and  to 
suppress  whatever  might  be  pronounced  dan- 
gerous in  his  pages.  But  the  eagle  of  Meaux 
had  seen  the  meek  and  dove-like  Fenelon  — 
once  almost  more  his  disciple  than  his  friend 
—  erect  the  standard  of  independence  and  as- 
sume the  post  of  a  rival ;  his  pride  was  roused, 
he  was  resolved  to  reign  alone  on  the  ecclesi- 
astical Olympus  of  the  court,  and  he  would 
not  hear  of  a  peace  that  might  rob  him  of  a 
triumph.  •  Did  Fenelon  pretend  to  shelter 
himself  by  great  names  —  he,  Bossuet,  would 
intrencb  himself  within  the  awful  sanctuary 
of  the  Church ;  he  represented  religion  ii^ 
France ;  he  would  resent  every  attack  upon 
his  own  opinions  as  an  assault  on  the  Catholic 
faith  ;  he  had  the  ear  of  the  king,  with  whom 
heresy  and  trciison  were  identical ;  success 
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-was  all  but  assured,  and,  if  bo,  war  was  glory. 
Such  tactics  are  not  peculiar  to  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  our  own  day,  every  one 
implicated  in  religious  abuses  identifies  biui- 
self  with  reli^on  —  brands  every  exposure  of 
his  misconduct  as  hostiiitv  to  the  cause  of 
God  —  invests  his  miserable  personality  with 
the  benign  grandeur  of  the  Ggspel,  and  stig- 
matizes as  troublers  in  Israel  all  who  dare  to 
inquire  into  his  procedure,  while  innumerable 
dupes  or  cowards  sleepily  believe,  or  cau- 
tiously pretend  to  do  so,  that  those  who  have 
management  in  a  good  object  must  themselves 
be  good. 

Fenelon  now  requested  the  royal  permission 
to  appeal  to  Rome ;  he  obtained  it,  but  was 
forbidden  to  repair  thither  to  plead  in  person 
the  cause  of  his  book,  and  ordered  to  quit  the 
court  and  confine  himself  to  his  diocese.  The 
king  went  to  St.  Cyr,  and  expelled  thence 
three  young  ladies,  for  an  ofibnce  he  could  not 
comprehend  —  the  sin  of  Quietism .  Intrigue 
was  active,  and  the  Duke  de  Beauvilliers  was 
nearly  losing  his  place  in  the  royal  household 
because  of  bis  attachment  to  Fenelon.  The 
duke — noble  in  spirit  as  in  name  —  and 
worthy  of  such  a  iriendship,  boldly  told  Le 
Grand  Monar(fU€  that  he  was  ready  to  leave 
the  palace  rather  than  to  forsake  his  friend. 
Six  davs  before  the  banishment  of  Fenelon, 
Louis  had  sent  to  Innocent  XII.  a  letter, 
drawn  up  by  Bossuet,  saying  in  effect  that 
the  Maxims  had  been  condemned  at  Paris, 
that  everything  urged  in  its  defence  was  futile, 
and  that  the  royal  authority  would  be  exerted 
to  the  utmost  to  execute  the  decision  of  the 
pontifical  chair.  Bossuet  naturally  calculated 
that  a  missive,  thus  intimating  the  sentence 
Infallibility  was  expected  by  a  great  monarch 
to  pronounce  —  arriving  almost  at  the  same 
time  with  the  news  of  a  disgrace  reserved  only 
for  the  most  grave  offences,  would  secure  the 
speedy  condemnation  of  Fenelon 's  book. 

At  Rome  commenced  a  series  of  delibera- 
tions destined  to  extend  over  a  space  of  nearly 
two  years.  Two  successive  btAiies  of  adju- 
dicators were  impanelled  and  dissolved,  un- 
able to  arrive  at  a  decision.  A  new  congre- 
gation of  cardinals  was  selected,  who  held 
scores  of  long  and  wearisome  debates,  while 
rumor  and  intrigue  alternately  heightened  oir 
depressed  the  hopes  of  either  party.  To  write 
the  Maxims  of  the  Saints  was  a  delicate  task. 
It  was  not  easy  to  repudiate  the  mysticism  of 
Molinos  without  impugning  the  mysticism  of 
St.  Theresa.  But  tne  position  of  these  judges 
was  more  delicate  yet.  It  was  still  less  easy 
to  censure  Fenelon  without  rendering  sus- 
picious, at  the  least,  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
most  shining  saints  in  the  Calendar.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  might  be  a  risk  of  a  schism ; 
on  the  other,  pressed  the  urgency  and  the  in- 
fluence of  a  powerful  party,  the  impatience, 
almost  the  menaces,  of^a  great  king. 


The  real  question  was  simply  this —  is  dis- 
interested love  possible  ?  Can  man  love  God  for 
His  own  sake  alone,  with  a  love,  not  excluding, 
but  subordinating  all  other  persons  and  ob- 
jects, so  that  they  shall  be  regarded  only  in 
God  who  is  All  in  All  ?  If  so,  is  it  dangerous 
to  assert  the  possibility,  to  commend  this 
divine  ambition,  as  Fenelon  has  done?  But 
the  discussion  was  complicated  and  inflamed 
by  daily  slander  and  recrimination,  by  treach- 
ery ana  insinuation,  and  by  the  honest  anger 
they  provoke  ;  by  the  schemes  of  personal 
ambition,  by  the  rivalry  of  religious  parties, 
by  the  politiCiil  intrigues  of  the  State,  and  by 
the  political  intrigues  of  the  Church  ;  by  the 
interests  of  a  crew  of  subalter^  agents,  who 
loved  to  fish  in  muddy  waters  ;  and  by  the 
long  cherished  animosity  between  GuUican 
and  Ultramontanist.  Couriers  pass  and  re- 
pass continually  between  Rome  and  Cambray, 
between  Rome  and  Paris.  The  Abb^  Bossuet 
writes  constantly  from  Rome  to  the  Bishop  of 
Meaux;  the  Abb^  de  Chanterac  from  the 
same  city  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray. 
Chanterac  writes  like  a  faithml  friend  and  a 
good  man  ;  he  labors  day  and  night  in  the 
cause  of  Fenelon;  he  bids  him* be  of  good 
cheer  and  put  his  trust  in  God.  The  letters 
of  the  Aboe  Bossuet  to  his  uncle  are  worthy 
a  familiar  of  the  Inquisition.  After  circu- 
lating calumnies  against  the  character  of 
Madame  Guyon,  after  hinting  that  Fenelon 
was  a  partaker  of  her  immoralities  as  well  tis 
of  her  heresy,  and  promising,  w\th  each  coming 
post,  to  produce  ffesh  confessions  and  new 
discoveries  of  the  most  revolting  licentious- 
ness, he  sits  down  to  urge  Bossuet  to  second 
his  efforts  by  procuring  the  banishment  of 
every  friend  whom  Fenelon  vet  has  at  court ; 
and  to  secure,  by'^a  decisive  blow  in  Paris,  the 
ruin  of  that  *'  wild  beast*'  Fenelon  at  Rome. 
Bossuet  lost  no  time  in  acting  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  so  base  an  instrument. 

At  Paris  a  hot  war  of  letters,  pamphlets,  and 
treatises,  was  maintained  'by  the  leaders, 
whose  quarrel  everywhere  divided  the  city  and 
the  court  into  two  hostile  encampments.  Fen- 
elon offered  a  resistance  Bossuet  had  never 
anticipated,  and  the  veteran  polemic  was 
deeply  mortified  to  see  public  opinion  doubt- 
ful whether  he  or  a  youn^r  rival  had  won  the 
laurels  in  argument  and  eloquence.  In  an 
evil  hour  for  his  fame  he  resolved  to  crush  his 
antagonist  at  all  costs ;  he  determined  that  the 
laws  of  honorable  warfare  should  be  regarded 
no  more  —  that  no  confidence  should  be  any 
longer  sacred.  In  the  summer  of  1698  the 
storm  burst  upon  the  head  of  the  exile  at 
Cambray.  Early  in  June,  Fenelon  heaxd  that 
the  Aho6  de  Beaumont,  his  nephew,  and  the 
Ahb6  de  Langeilbn,  his  friend,  had  been  dis- 
missed  in  disgrace  from  the  office  of  sub-pre- 
ceptors to  the  young  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  thai 
Dupuy  and  de  Lescbelles  had  been  bianished 
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the  court  bccaase  of  tlieir  attacbmeot  to  him ; 
that  his  brother  had  been  expelled  from  the 
marine,  and  a  son  of  Madame  Gujon  from  the 
guards ;  that  the  retiring  and  pacific  Fleury 
had  narrowly  escaped  similar  ienomin;^  for  a 
similar  cause ;  that  the  Dukes  of  Beauvilliers, 
Chevreuse,  and  Quiche,  ^ro  themselves 
menaced,  and  the  prospect  or  their  downfail 
openly  discussed ;  and  that  to  correspond  with 
bun  was  hereafter  a  crime  against  the  State. 
Within  a  month,  another  Job's  messenger 
brought  him  tidings  that  Bossuet  had  produced 
a  bojk  entitled  An  Account  of  Quietism  —  an 
attack  so  terrible  that  the  dismay  of  his  re- 
maining friends  had  almost  become  despair. 
Bossuet  possessed  three  formidable  weapons 
—  bis  infiuence  as  a  courtier,  his  authority 
as  a  priest,  his  powers  as  an  author.  He 
wielded  them  all  at  once,  and  all  of  them  dis- 
honorably. If  he  was  unfair  in  the  first  ca- 
pacity, when  he  invoked  the  thunders  of 
royalty  to  ruin  the  cause  of  a  theological  op- 
ponent—  if  he  was  unfair  in  the  second,  when 
lie  denounced  forbearance  and  silenced  inter- 
cession as  sins  against  Qod  —  he  was  yet  more 
ko  in  the  third,  when  he  employed  all  his 
gifts  to  weave  into  a  malignant  tissue  of 
t'alseliood  and  exaggeration  the  memoirs  of 
Madame  Guyon,  the  correspondence  of  Fenelon 
with  M.idame  Main  tenon,  and  his  former  con- 
fidential letters  to  himself —  letters  on  spirit- 
ual matters  to  a  spiritual  guide' — letters 
which  should  have  been  sacred  as  the  secresy 
of  the  confessional.  The  sensation  created 
by  the  Account  of  Quietism  was  prodigious. 
Bossuet  presented  his  book  to  the  king,  whose 
appriival  was  for  every  parasite  the  authen- 
tication of  all  its  slanders.  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  with  her  own  hand,  distributed  copies 
among  the  courtiers  ;  iu  the  salon  of  Marly 
nothing  else  was  talked  of;  in  the  beautiful 
gardens  groups  of  lords  and  ladies,  such  as  VVat- 
teau  would  have  loved  to  paint,  were  gathered 
on  the  gniss,  beside  the  fountains,  beneath  the 
trees,  to  hear  it  read ;  it  was  begged,  bor- 
rowed, stolen,  greedily  snatched  and  delight- 
edly devoured ;  its  anecdotes  were  so  piquant, 
its  style  so  sparkling,  its  bursts  of  indignant 
ebquence  so  grand ;  gay  ladies,  young  and 
old,  dandies,  wits,  and  libertines,  found  its 
scandiil  so  delicious  —  Madame  Guyon  was  so 
exquisitely  ridiculous  —  La  Combe,  so  odious  a 
Tartuffe  —  Fenelon,  so  pitiably  displumed  of 
all  his  dazzling  virtues ;  and,  what  was  best  of 
all,  the  insinuations  were  worse  than  the 
charges  --  the  book  gave  much  and  promised 
more  —  it  hinted  at  disclosures  more  disgrace- 
ful yet,  and  gave  free  soopejto  every  malicious 
invention  and  every  prurient  conjecture. 

The  generous  Fenelon,  more  thoughtful  for 
others  than  for  himself,  at  first  hesitated  to 
reply  even  to  such  a  provocation,  lest  he  should 
injure  the  friends  who  yet  remained  to  him  at 
Versailles.    But  he  was  soon  convinced  that 


their  position,  as  much  as  his,  rendered  an 
answer  'imperative.  He  received  Bossuet^s 
book  on  the  8  th  of  Julv,  and  by  the  13  th  of 
August  his  defence  had  been  written,  printed, 
and  arrived  at  Rome,  to  gladden  the  heart  of 
poor  Chanterac,  to  stop  the  mouth  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  turn  the  tide  once  more  in  be- 
half of  his  failing  party.  This  refutation, 
written  with  such  rapidity,  and  under  such 
disiidvantages,  was  a  masterpiece  —  it  re- 
deemed his  character  from  every  calumny  — 
it  raised  his  reputation  to  its  height  —  it 
would  have  decided  a  fair  contest  completely 
in  his  fiivor.  It  was  composed  when  his  spirit 
was  oppressed  by  sorrow  for  the  ruin  of  his 
friends,  and  darkened  by  the  apprehension  of 
new  injuries  which  his  justification  might  pro- 
voke—  by  a  proscribed  man  at  Cam  bray,  re- 
mote from  the  assistance  ana  appliances  nnost 
needful  —  without  a  friend  to  guide  or  to  re- 
lieve the  labor  of  arranging  and  transcribing 
documents  and  of  verifying  dates,  where  scru- 
pulous accuracy  was  of  vital  importance  — 
when  it  was  difficult  to  procure  correct  intel- 
ligence firom  Paris,  and  hazardous  to  write 
thither  lest  he  should  compromise  his  corre- 
spondents —  when  even  his  letters  to  Chanterac 
were  not  safe  from  inspection  —  when  it  would 
btf  difficult  to  find  a  printer  for  such  a  book, 
and  yet  more  so  to  secure  its  circulation  in 
the  metropolis.  As  it  was,  D'Argenson,  the 
lieutenant  of  police  —  a  functionary  portrayed 
by  his  contemporaries  as  at  once  the  ugliest 
and  most  unprincipled  of  men  —  seized  a  pack- 
age of  seven  hundred  copies  at  the  gates  of 
Paris.  The  Reply  appeared,  however,  and 
was  eagerly  read.  Even  the  few  who  were 
neutral,  the  many  who  were  envious,  the  host 
who  were  prejudiced,  could  not  withhold  their 
admiration  from  that  lucid  and  elegant  Style 
—  that  dignified  and  unaffected  eloquence ; 
numbers  yielded,  in. secret,  at  least,  to  the 
force  of  such  facts  and  such  arguments ;  while 
all  were  astonished  at  the  skill  and  self-com- 
mand with  which  the  author  had  justified  his 
whole  career  without  implicating  a  single 
friend ;  and,  leaving  untouched  the  shield  of 
every  other  adversary,  had  concentrated  all 
his  force  on  exposing  the  contradictions,  the 
treachery,  and  the  fakehood  of  Bossuet's  accu- 
sation. 

The  controversy  now  draws  to  a  close. 
Bossuet  published  Remarks  on  the  Reply  of 
Fenelon,  and  Fenelon  rejoined  with  Remarks 
on  the  Remarks  of  Bossuet.  Sixty  loyal -doc- 
tors of  (he  Sorbonne  censured  twelve  proposi- 
tions in  the  Maxims^  while  Rome  was  yet 
.undecided.  Towards  the  close  of  the  same 
year  (1698)  Louis  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Pope, 
yet  more  indecently  argent  than  his  former 
one,  demanding  a  thorough  condemnation  of 
so  dangerous  a  book;  and  this  epistle  he 
second^  by  depriving  Fenelon,  a  few  weeks 
afterwards,  of  the  title  and  pension  of  preoep- 
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tor — that  ponsian  which  Fenelon  hod  onoe 
nobly  offered  lo  retam  to  a  treasury  exhausted 
by  ambitious  wars. 

Innocent  XEI.  had  heard,  with  indignant 
sorrow,  of  the  arbitmry  measures  adopted 
against  Fenelon  and  his  friends.  He  was 
mortified  by  the  arrogance  of  Louis,  by  the 
attempts  soyopenly  made  to  forestall  his 
judgment.  He  was  accustomed  to  say  that 
Cam  bray  had  erred  through  excess  of  love  to 
God,  Meaux,  by  want  of  love  to  his  neighbor. 
But  Louis  was  evidently  roused,  and  it  was 
not  safe  to  provoke  him  too  far.  After  a  last 
effart  at  a  compromise,  the  Pope  yielded,  and 
the  cardinab  pronounced  a  condemnation, 
fiir  less  Ctfmplote,  however,  than  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  accusers  had  hoped  to  secure. 
Twenty-three  propositions  extracted  from  the 
Maxims  were  censured,  but  the  pontiflT openly 
declared  that  such  censure  did  not  extend  to 
the  explanations  which  the  Archbishop  of 
Cambray  had  given  of  his  book.  This  sen- 
tence was  delivered  on  the  12th  of  March, 
1699.  The  submission  of  Fenelon  is  fiimous 
in  history.  He  received  the  intelligence  as 
he  was  about  to  ascend  the  pulpit ;  he  changed 
his  subiect,  and  preached  a  sermon  on  the 
duty  ot  submission  to  superiors.  Bossuet  en- 
deavored, in  vain,  to  represent  the  obedience 
which  was  the  first  to  pronounce  the  sentence 
of  self-condemnation  as  a  profound  hypocrisy. 

Madame  Guyon  lingered  for  four  years  a 
solitary  prisoner  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Baa- 
tiie.  In  the  same  tower  was  confined  the 
Man  of  the  Iron  Mask,  and  she  may  have 
heard,  in  her  cell,  the  melancholy  notes  of 
the  guitar  with  which  her  fellow-prisoner 
beguued  a  captivity  whose  horrors  had  then 
lasted  seven-and-thirty  years.  There,  a  con- 
stitution never  strong  was  broken  down  by 
the  stony  chill  of  rigorous  winters,  and  by 
the  noxious  vapors  wtvich  steamed  from  the 
stagnant  moat  in  summer.  She  was  liberated 
in  1702,  and  sent  to  Blois — a  picturesque 
old  city,  whose  steep  and  narrow  streets,  cut 
into  innumerable  steps,  overlook  the  Loire, 
— crowned  on  the  one  side  by  its  fine  church, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  royal  chateau, 
memorable  for  the  murder  of  the  Guises ;  its 
massive  proportions  adorned  by  the  varying 
tastes  of  successive  generations,  then  newly 
beautified  after  the  designs  of  Mansard,  and 
now  a  ruin,  the  delight  of  every  artist. 
There  she  lived  in  quiet,  sought  out  from 
time  to  time  by  visitors  from  distant  prov- 
inces and  other  lands— -as  patient  under  the 
infirmity  of  declining  age  as  beneath  the  per- 
secutions of  her  earlier  years — finding,  as 
she  had  always  done,  some  sweet  in  every 
bitter  cup,  and  a  theme  for  praise  in  every 
trial,  purified  by  her  long  afflictions,  elevated 
by  her  hope  of  glory,  full  of  charity  and  full 
of  peace,  resigned  and  happv  to  the  last. 
Her  latest  letter  is  dated  in  1717 — Bossuet 


had  departed,  and  Fenelon — and  befure  the 
close  of  that  year,  she  also,  the  subject  of 
such  long  and  bitter  strife,  had  been  removed 
beyond  all  the  tempests  of  this  lower  world. 

In  the  judicial  combats  of  ancient  Germany 
it  was  the  custom  to  place  in  the  centre  of 
the  lists  a  bier,  beside  which  stood  the  ac- 
cuser and  the  accused,  at  the  head  and  at 
the  foot,  leaning  there  for  some  time  in  solemn 
silence  before  they  laid  lance  in  rest  and  en- 
countered in  the  deadly  sliock.  Would  that 
religious  controversialists  had  oflcner  entered 
and  maintained  their  combat  as  alike  in  view 
of  that  final  appeal  in  the  unseen  world  of 
truth  —  with  a  deeper  and  more  abiding  sense 
of  that  supreme  tribunal  before  which  su 
many  diflTerences  vanish,  and  where  nono  but 
he  who  has  striven  lawfully  can  receive  a 
crown.     Bossuet  was  regarded  as  the  chitm- 

f)ion  of  Hope,  and  drew  his  sword,  it  was  said, 
est  sacrilegious  hands  should  remove  her  aii« 
chor.     Fenelon  girded  on  his  arms  to  defend 
the  cause  of  Charity.     Alas !  said  the  Pope  — 
heart-sick  of   the  protracted  conflict — they 
forget  that  it  is  Faith   who  is  in  danger. 
Among  the  many  witty  sayings  which  tho 
dispute  suggested  to  the  lookers-on,  perhapa 
one  of  the  most  significant  is  that  attributed 
to  the  daughter  of  Madame  S^vign^.     '*  M.  de 
Cambray,*'  said  she,  '*  pleads  well  the  cause 
of  God,  but  M.  de  Meaux  yet  better  that  of 
religion,  and  cannot  fail  to  win  the  day  at 
Rome."     Fenelon  undertook  to  show  that  his 
semi-Quietism  was  supported  by  the  authority 
of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  and  he  was  unques- 
tionably in  the  right.     He  might  have  sus- 
tained, on  Romanist  principles,  a  doctrine 
much  less  moderate,  by  the  same  argument. 
But  it  was  his  wish  to  render  mysticism  as 
rational  and  as  attractive   as  possible ;   and 
no  other  advocate  has  exhibited  it  so  purified 
from  extravagance,  or  secured  for  it  so  gen- 
eral a  sympathy .     The  principle  of  *^  holy  in- 
diflerence,     however,  must  be   weighed,  not 
by  the  virtues  of  Fenelon,  but  according  to 
the  standard  of  Scripture  —  and  such  an  esti- 
mate must,  we  believe,  pronounce  it  mistaken. 
The  attempt  to  make  mysticism  definite  and 
intelligible  must  always  involve  more  or  less 
of  inconsistency,  since  mysticism  is  the  wor- 
ship of  the  indefinite,  ignores  reflective  and 
discursive  acts,  and  is  the  natural  enemy  of 
logic.     Nevertjieless,  the  enterprise  has  been 
repeatedly  undertaken ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  such  efforts  have  almost  invariably   . 
originated  in  France.    Mysticism  and  scholas- 
ticism—-the  spirit  of  the  cloud  and  the  spirit 
of  the  snow  —  reign  as  rivals  throughout  the 
stormy  region  of  the  Middle  Ago.    The  reac- 
tion against  the  extremes  of  eacn  nourished  its 
antagonist.     From  beneath  the  cold  and  rigid 
formulas  of  the  schools  an  exhaustless  flow  of 
mysticism  leaped  continually  into  life,  like  the 
torrent  perpetually  produced  by  the  glacier, 
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wjiich  rashes  out  to  freedom  and  to  sanshine 
from  under  its  portcullis  of  hanging  ice.  In 
the  tvreifth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  two 
Frenchmen,  Hugo  and  Richard  of  St.  Victor, 
endeavored  toe&ct  a  union,  and  to  reconcile 
these  contending  products  of  the  heart  and 
brain.  They  sought  to  animate  the  one,  and 
to  systematize  the  other.  In  that  ascetic  ab- 
straction, which  hides  in  darkness  all  the  ob- 
jects of  sense,  they  sought  to  develop,  from 
the  dull  iind  arid  stem  of  school  divinity,  the 
most  precious  blossoms  of  the  feeling ;  and 
their  mysticism  resembles  those  plants  of  the 
cactus-tribe  which  unfold  from  their  lustreless 
and  horny  leaves,  gorgeous  flowers,  that  illu- 
mine, with  phosphoric  radiance,  the  darkness 
of  the  tropical  night.  The  Victorines  were 
succeeded  in  the  same  path  by  Bonaventura, 
a  Frenchman  by  education,  if  not  by  birth, 
more  a  schoolman  than  a  mystic  ;  and,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  by  the  celebrated  Chancellor 
Gerson,  who  found  time,  amidst  the  tumult 
and  alarm  of  revolted  Paris  and  invaded 
France,  to  write  a  work  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  mysticism.  These  are  mystics 
who  have  no  tales  to  tell  of  inspiration  and  of 
vision  —  their  aim  is  to  legitimize  rapture,  to 
define  ecstasy,  to  explain  the  higher  phenom- 
ena of  the  spirit  On  the  basis  of  an  elaborate 
psychology,  tu  separate  the^ delusive  from  the 
real  in  mysticism ,  and  to  ascertain  the  laws  of 
that  mystical  experience,  of  which  they  ac- 
knowledged themselves  to  be  but  very  partially 
the  subjects.  With  this  view,  Gerson  intro- 
duced into  mysticism,  strange  to  say,  the 
principle  of  induction  ;  and  proposed,  by  a 
collection  and  comparison  of  recorded  ex- 
amples, to  determine  its  theory,  and  decide 
its  practice.  In  the  Maxims  of  the  Saints, 
Fenelon  carries  out  the  idea  of  Gerson,  as  far 
as  was  requisite  for  his  immediate  purpose. 
Both  are  involved  in  the  same  difficulty,  and 
fall  into  the  same  contradiction.  What  Mo- 
linos  was  to  Fenelon,  Ruysbroek  was  to  Ger- 
son. Fenelon  wished  to  stop  short  of  the  spir- 
itualism condemned  as  heretical  in  Molinos  ; 
Gerson,  to  avoid  the  pantheism  he  thought  he 
saw  in  Ku yshroek.  Both  impose. checks,  which, 
ifinefficiieious,  amount  to  nothing  ;  if  efiectivo, 
are  fat^l  U)  the  very  life  of  mysticism  — both 
hold  doctrines  to  which  they  dare  not  give 
scope  ;  and  both  are,  to  some  extent,  impli- 
cated in  the  consequences  they  repudiate  by 
the  principles  they  tidmit. 

Mysticism  in  France  contrasts  strikingly,  in 
this  respect,  with  mysticism  in  Germany. 
Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  France 
exhibits  the  mysticism  of  sentiment,  Germany 
the  mysticism  of  thought.  The  French  love 
to  ^neralize  and  to  classify ;  an  arrangement 
which  can  be  expressed  by  a  word,  a  principle 
which  can  be  crystallized  into  a  sparkling 
maxim,  they  will  applaud.  But  with  them 
coDTentionalism  reigns  paramount —  society  is 


ever  present  to  the  mind  of  the  individual  — 
their  sense  of  the  ludicrous  is  exquisitely  keen. 
The  German  loves  abstractions  for  their  own 
sake.  In  the  isolation  of  his  reverie,  the 
whole  province  of  reasoning  and  observation 
becomes  as  completely  subjective  as  the  in- 
most sanctuary  of  the  feeling.  The  French- 
man will  transiorm,  by  sentiment  from  within, 
the  form  of  truth  which  he  receives  from 
without.  The  German  mystic  turns  his  back 
upon  the  schools,  and  is  proud  of  elaborating 
both  form  and  content  from  his  own  mind 
alone.  Where  the  Frenchman  is  afraid  lest 
his  notions  should  bo  laughed  at  as  fantastic 
and  bizarre,  the  Gernmn  revels  in  the  mon- 
strous, and'is  ambitious  to  amaze  mankind  by 
revolutionizing  the  werld  of  thought.  To  se- 
cure popularity  for  a  visionary  error  in  France 
it  must  be  lucid  and  elegant  ws  their  language 
—  it  must  be  at  least  an  ingenious  and  intel- 
ligible falsehood ;  but  in  Germany,  the  most 
grotesque  inversions  of  thought  and  of  ex- 
pression will  be  found  no  hindrance  to  its 
acceptability,  and  the  most  hopeless  obscurity 
will  be  pronounced  its  highest  merit.  In  this 
respect,  the  German  phihfsophers  resemble  Ly- 
cophron,  who  was  so  convinced  that  unintel- 
ligibility  was  grandeur  as  to  swear  he  would 
hang  himself  if  a  man  were  found  capable  of 
understanding  his  play  of  Cassandra^  Almost 
every  later  German  mystic  has  been  a  secluded 
student  —  almost  every  mystic  of  modem 
France  has  been  a  brilliant  conversationalist. 
The  genius  of  mysticisa>  rises,,  in  Germany, 
ia  the  clouds  of  the  solitary  pipe  ;  in  France, 
it  is  a  fashionable  Ariel,  who  hovers  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  hangs  to  the  pendants  of 
the  glittering  chandelier.  If  Jacob  Bohmen 
had  appeared  in  France,  he  must  have  counted 
disciples  by  units,  where  in  Germany  he  reck- 
oned them  by  hundreds.  If  Madame  Guyon 
had  been  born  in  Germany,  rigid  Lutheranism 
might  have  given  her  some  annoyance;  but 
her  earnestness  would  have  redeemed  her  en- 
thusiasm from  ridicule,  and  she  would  have 
lived  and  died  the  honored  precursor  of  mod- 
ern German  Pietism.  The  simplicity  and 
strength  of  purpose  which  characterize  so 
many  of  the  Uerman  mystics  appear  to  much 
advantage  beside  the  vanity  and  affectation 
which  have  so  frequently  attended  the  mani- 
festations of  mysticism  in  France.  When  the- 
osophic  and  tbeurgic  mysticism  arose  in  Ger- 1 
many,  and  attempted  to  construct  an  inspired 
science,  which  should  disclose  to  the  adept, 
by  special  revelation,  the  mysteries  of  nature 
and  the  hidden  inhabitants  of  the  fire  and  tbo 
waters,  the  air  and  the  earth,  it  was  associated 
almost  everywhere  with  reli<jion.  Even  Par- 
acelsus was  an  amateur  divine  as  well  as  a 
doctor,  and  dispenses,  in  his  writings,  theol- 
ogy and  medicine  together.  Jacob  Behmen 
clothes  the  mysteries  of  faith  in  the  chemical 
jargon  of  his  day,  and  unfolds  his  scientific 
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theories  in  the  language  of  the  Bible.  Bat, 
with  all  his  follies,  no  one  who  has  read  his 
letters  can  doubt  the  depth  and  sincerity  of 
his  religious  feeling.  In  France,  where  the 
Reformation  had  been  suppressed,  and  where 
superstition  had  been  ridiculed  with  such 
success,  the  same  love  of  the  marvellous  was 
most  powerful  with  the  most  irreligious  —  it 
filled  the  antechamber  of  Cagliostro  with  im- 
patient dandies  and  grandees,  trembling,  and 
jet  eager  to  pry  into  the  future  —  too  enlight- 
ened to  believe  in  Christ,  yet  too  credulous  to 
doubt  the  powers  of  a  man  before  whose  door 
fashion  drew,  night  after  night,  a  line  of 
carriages  which  fiUed  the  street. 

The  fourteenth  century  teas  singularly  pro- 
lific, both  in  the  east  and'  west,  in  every 
variety  of  mysticism.  It  is  traced  in  Spain 
among  the  AUombrados,  whose  onlj^  records 
are  the  chronicles  of  the  Inquisition.  It 
existed  in  the  university  of  Pans,  among  the 
remduing  followers  of  Amalric  of  Bena  and 
David  of  Dinant,  the  doctrinal  successors  of 
the  pantheistic  Erigena.  It  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  and 
pervaded,  under  different  forms,  both  the 
Aigher  and  the  lower  classes  of  society 
throughout  Switzerland,  the  Rhineland,  and 
the  Netherlands.  It  was  represented  in  Italy 
by  Angela  de  Foligni  and  Catharine  of  Genoa, 
while  St.  Brigitta  was  its  deputy  from  Sweden ; 
in  the  east  it  was  gross  and  material  with  the 
Ilesychasts  of  Mount  Athos,  and  sacerdotal 
with  the  By74intine  Cabasilas ;  while  in 
Persia,  Sufis  like  Dschelaleddin  Rumi,  Saadi, 
and  Feridoddin  Attar,  adorned  with  all  the 
luxuriant  imagery  of  Oriental  song,  doctrines 
of  mystical  death,  divine  afflatus,  and  absorp- 
tion in  God,  which  constitute  a  pantheistic 
Quietism. 

Under  the  great  German  mystics  of  that 
period — Eckart,  Tauler,  and  Suso — mysticism 
was  for  the  first  and  almost  the  lost  time 
thoroughly  popular.  It  was  occupied,  it  is 
true,  with  the  most  recondite  speculations ;  its 
high-strained  spiritualism  urged  the  most  im- 
possible demands  ;  but  then  its  teachers  wrote 
and  preached  in  the  vernacular ;  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  laity  against  the  arrogance 
of  the  priesthood ;  stood  up  for  the  fatherland 
against  French  crafl  and  papal  domination ; 
denounced  judgment  with  a  terrible  prophetic 
fervor  on  the  beads  of  robber-nobles  and  ex- 
acting priests ;  formed  associations  for  safety 
and  for  reform  throughout  the  great  free 
towns,  in  which  the  layman  and  the  clerk 
were  on  a  level ;  and  was,  for  many  yedrs,  in 
many  reeions  of  Germany,  the  only  kind  of 
religion  left  to  a  people  whose  bells  had  been 
muffled,  their  mass-blooks  shut,  their  chnrohes 
barricaded,  their  priests  silenced  by  the  vin- 
dictive ban  of  a  voluptuous  Pope  at  Avignon. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  the  range  of  mysti- 
cism was  wide  ;  its  tenaency  was  to  idealize 


the  objective  truths  of  revelation  ;  it  fband  a 
trinity  and  an  incarnation  within  the  heart 
of  man  ;  it  aimed  to  restore  men  in  time  to 
the  condition  they  were  supposed  to  occupy- 
before  time,  when  they  existed  as  thoughts 
in  the  mind  of  God  —  as  archetypes  within 
the  divine  word — [in  an  everlasting  now  — 
without  before  and  after ;  it  strove  to  develop 
the  divine  spark,  hidden  in  the  depth  of  man^s 
nature,  by  the  gradual  reduction  of  that  na- 
ture to  its  nude  simplicity.      In  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  in  France,  this  Platonic 
element — these    aspirations   after  an  ante- 
natal state  —  these  speculations  concerning 
tho  perpetual  incarnation  of  the  Word  in  the 
persons  of  believers,  drop  out  of  sight,  and 
mysticism  concentrates  itself,  with  Fenelon, 
on  the  inward  life  of  disinterested  love.     The 
reformatory  character  of  mysticism  is  far  less 
prominent  in  the  latter  period ;  for  in  the  four- 
teenth century  reformation  was  longed  for  and 
yet  afar  off;  in  the  seventeenth  it  had  arrived, 
and  the  Galilean  church,  horror-stricken  by 
Protestantism,  identified  every  opposition  to 
the  excess  of  oqtward  observance  with  Luther 
and  the  devil.    The  reforming  mysticism  of 
Germany  could  accomplish  no  reformation, 
because  of  the  inherent  defects  of  its  princi- 
ple.    Confounding,  as  it  did,  sanctincation 
and    justificadon  —  deficient   in    scriptural 
truth,  when  grossly  apprehended  by  the  peo- 
ple it  too  often  led  to  lawless  excesses  which 
disgraced  it,  and  when  retained  in  its  purer 
form  its  refined  tronscendentilism  could  only 
secure  the  sympathies  of  the  few. 

We  need  not  be  at  great  pains,  now-a-days, 
to  show  that  mysticism  is  an  error  in  science  ; 
that  Jacob  Behmen  was  egregiouslv  mistaken 
in  fancying  the  little  room  above  his  cobbler's 
shop  a  holy  place,  in  which  all  the  secrets  of 
the  universe  would  be  revealed  to  him,  while 
he  sat  in  his  chair,  pen  in  hand ;  that  the 
theosophists  were  wrong  in  imagining  that 
their  studies  were  like  the  Tower  of  the  Uni- 
verse, in  which  the  wizard  Zirfea  enclosed  the 
princes  and  princesses  who  figure  in  the  ro- 
mance of  Amadis  of  Greece,  and  where  all 
the  history  and  mystery  of  the  world  vras 
presented  by  magic  to  their  gaze,  as  they 
reclined,  spell-bound,  upon  enchanted  seats. 

Mysticism  is  not  less  an  error  in  religion  — 
an  excessive  subjectivity  —  a  feverish  spirita- 
alism.  It  supposes  the  human  mind  to  be 
like  one  of  those  old  manuscripts  called 
palimpsests,  .from  which  an  earlier  character 
oas  been  effiiced  to  make  room  for  some  later 
and  worthless  writing,  and  which  the  scholar 
carefully  soours  to  remove  the  upper  inscription 
and  to  restore  the  lower,  which  may  prove 
some  precious  relic  of  antiquity,  over- written 
by  the  barbarous  Latin  of  a  monkish  scribe. 
Similarly  the  mystic  proposes,  by  an  abstrac- 
tion which  shafi  clear  the  mind  of  all  that 
time  and  passion  and  the  outer  world  have 
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written  there,  to  discoyer  tbo  hidden  law 
priinarily  traced  by  a  divine  hand,  and  to  find, 
in  the  original  of  the  soal,  an  exact  transcript 
of  the  thought  of  God.  The  mediaeval  mystic, 
who  persuaded  himself  that  ho  had  succeeded 
in  this  attempt,  believed  his  mind  a  mirror 
which  in  its  calm  presented  the  exact  reflex 
of  the  verities  of  the  divine  nature  and  the 
unseen  world  {superiora  invisibilia  divma)  — 
his  impressions  obtained  the  sanction  of  rev- 
elation—  and  to  look  inward  and  to  look 
upward  was  identical.  Mysticism,  in  its 
higher  forms,  would  ascend  above  all  historic 
facts  and  sensible  images  —  aspires  to  gaze 
immediately  on  the  unrevealed  Uodhead,  and 
to  be  lost  in  that  oa  a  drop  in  the  ocean.  It 
substitutes  an  unknown  God  for  the  known, 
and  forgets  that  Scripture  —  adapted,  not  to 
an  imaginary  &culty  of  mystical  intuition, 
but  to  the  whole  of  our  nature  —  is  full  of 
sensible  images,  of  facts,  of  reasonings,  and 
of  appeals  to  that  hope  and  fear  which  mys- 
ticism disdains.  It  forsakes  the  common 
sunshine  of  revelation  for  an  extraordinary 
light  which  is  to  illumine  its  narrow  and 
ascetic  seclusion,  and  would  be  lit  only  —  aa 
the  T:Umud  says  Noah  was  in  the  ark — by 
the  radiance  of  pearls  and  diamonds.  Its 
self-annihilation  has  often  so  completely  sub- 
stituted God  for  the  ravished  personality  of 
the  individual,  that  many  of  its  votaries  have 
regarded  themselves  as  a  kind  of  divinities,  as 
vehicles  of  God,  and  grown  as  mad  as  the 
hypochondriac  woman  whom  old  Burton  de- 
scribes  as  afraid  to  shut  her  hand  lest  she 
should  crush  the  worl4.  Its  morbid  intro- 
spection and  its  asceticism  have  generally 
made  its  followers  inactive  and  useless.  Nat- 
uralists tell  us  there  is  a  torpor  produced  by 
heat  as  well  as  by  cold,  and  that  the  crocodile 
and  the  boa  lie,  in  the  baking  mire  of  the 
tropics,  as  insensible  as  the  bear  while  hy- 
bernating  in  the  arctic  snow.  It  is  the  same 
in  the  spiritual  world^  and  when  the  fervors 
of  the  mystic  have  subsided  into  practical 
Quietism,  his  sleep  is  as  dead  as  the  frozen 
slumber  of  the  sceptic. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  egotistical  are 
eomo  mystics  in  their  abjuration  of  the  £zo. 
They  are  never  weary  of  talking  about  that 
which  they  profess  to  annihilate -^  the  la- 
mentations and  confessions  of  their  spiritual 
disorder  minister  continually  to  display  — 
their  eloquence  shines  in  the  description  of 
imaginary  ailments,  and  they  parade  their 
mental  affluence  as  they  disclose  their  spirit- 
ual maladies  —  somewhat  like  Zoilus,  who 
pretended  to  bo  ill  that  he  might  exhibit  to 
his  friends  the  new  purple  counterpane  he 
had  just  received  from  Alexandria.  Thej^ 
remind  ua  of  that  picture  of  AjQ^ctation  so 
finely  drawn  by  Pope,  when  he  describes  how 
she 


Foints  into  airR,  and  InngnlshcB  with  pride. 
On  the  rich  quilt  ninks  with  becoming  woo,. 
Wrapt  in  a  gown  fo'r  sickness,  and  for  show. 
The  fair  ones  feel  such  maladies  as  these, 
When  each  new  night-dress  gives  a  no W  disease. 

The  mysticism  which  arose  in  Europe  to 
resist  the  exclusiveness  of  the  clergy  and  the 
formalism  of  the  Romish  sacraments,  did 
good  service  in  maintaining  the  necessity  of 
experimental  religion  against  the  opus  opera" 
turn.  But  that  mysticism  which  has  been 
conducted  and  extolled  by  the  priesthood,  was 
too  commonly  profitable  only  to  ccmfessors  and 
directors,  and  a  most  miserable  experiment 
fur  its  subjects.  When  the  priests  had  cau^jht 
an  enthusiast,  they  availed  theiAselves,  with  ^ 
equal  art  and  cruelty,  of  his  anguish,  his 
earnestness,  his  self-for^etfulness,  to  train 
him  for  a  pattern  —  to  stimulate  his  extrava- 
gance to  its  height; — for  the  more  mon- 
strous his  asceticism,  the  more  portentous 
and  iinnatural  the  distortions  of  his  frenzied 
devotion,  the  more  would  the  crowd  gather, 
money  flow,  and*  priestcraft  flourish.  Such 
specimens  o^  mental  and  spiritual  disease 
were  commonly  regarded  with  all  the  rever- 
ence the  Russian  serf  pays  to  an  intoxicated 
man,  with  all  the  veneration  the  Mohamme- 
dan feels  for  the  idiot  whose  intellect  he  be- 
lieves to  be  in  heaven.  These  modeb  of  use- 
less splf-sacrifice  were  pat  forward  by  a  corrupt 
clergy  to  hide  their  own  self-indulgence,  and 
their  sanctity  was  employed  in  ecclesiastical 
tactics  for  much  the  same  purpose  to  which 
Cambyses  put  the  sacred  oiras  of  Egypt, 
when  he  posted  a  line  of  them  before  his 
invading  army — aware  that  the  Egyptians 
would  rather  surrender  on  the  spot  than  harm 
a  feather  of  their  holy  ibis.  The  fiery  con- 
vulsions of  these  ardent  natures  was  often 
found  efiective  as  a  spectacle,  to  stimulate  the 
sluggish  devotion  and  the  reluctant  oflerings 
of  grosser  temperaments  —  as  chemists  sav, 
that  the  fires  of  Vesuvius  and  ^Etna  supply 
the  air  with  gases  which  foster  vegetation  on 
the  dull  and  quiet  plains  of  monotonous  Hol- 
land. In  France,  especially,  mysticism  was 
the  frequent  resource  of  men  and  women  over- 
whelmed by  sorrow,  or  disgusted  with  a  life 
of  dissipation.  To  such  the  most  extravagant 
form  of  religion  was  the  most  attractive,  as 
extreme  begets  extreme.  In  some  cases,  as 
they  resort^  to  religion,  disappointed  by  the 
world,  BO  they  took  refuge  in  Quietism  when 
disappointed  oy  ordinary  religion .  Exhausted 
by  the  trying. alternations  of  religious  hope 
and  fear,  they  embraced  indifierence  —  and 
their  Quietism  was  less  aspiration  than  des- 
peration. It  is  sad  to  think  of  the  sufferings 
of  many  a  bruised  heart,  seeking  peace  m 
mysticism  under  the  guidance  of  some  Jesuit 
director  —  a  religious  Dousterswivel — whose 
[pretended  art  is  powerless  to   bestow  the 
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trcasaro  of  iranqaillity  wliich  iq  always  prom- 
iBed,  Aever  realized—-  who,  instead  of  healing 
tbe  wounds  which  the  world  has  made,  only 
creates  new  distresses,  new  perplexities,  and 
new^  sins,  by  his  ?ozatioQs  and  unnatural 
casuistry  —  thoughts  of  fear,  which  inflame 
the  yet  smarting  sore,  like  those  stinging 
insects  that  bite  and  nestle  in  the  wounds  the 
Vampire-bat  has  made  in  the  flesh  of  the 
sleeper.  In  place  of  the  solid,  intelligible 
consolation  needed  by  man,  mysticism  has  too 
generally  offered  its  intangible  refinements  — 
its  indefinable  divine  iUapses  —  touches  — 
tastes,  and  manifestations  —  which  emascu- 
late, instead  of  bracing  the  soul  —  which 
yanbh,  like  tf  dream,  and  leave  it  powerless 
and  bewildered  —  which  would  be  qoestionable 
fare  for  the  taste  of  angels,  and  are  but  tlie 
mockery  of  food  to  mortals  in  the  body.  Uow 
happy  would  many  of  its  votaries  have  been 
could  they  have  substituted  for  its  ethereal  ex- 
altations a  little  of  that  simple  diet — the  scrip- 
tural bread  of  life — so  kindred  to  that  element 
in  which  man  lives.  As  it  is,  however,  they 
resemble  the  lamb  brought  into  the  churches 
on  St.  A^es*  day  —  stretched  out  on  its 
cushions  fringed  with  gold  —  its  ears  and  tail 
decked  with  gay  riban£  —  bleating  to  church 
music  —  petted  and  adorned  in  a  manner  to 
it  most  unintelligible  and  unsatisfying  —  and 
seeming,  to  the  ear  of  the  satirist,  to  cry  all 
the  while  — 

Alaok,  and  alas ! 
What 's  all  this  white  damask  to  daisies  and  grass! 

It  is  a  poor  consolation  to  ofler  men  liberty  in 
their  dreams  as  a  recompense  for  the  weari- 
some iouctivity  of  their  waking  hours  —  to 
give  them  the  wings  of  vision  in  the  night  as 
a  compensation  for  Quietist  inertness  by  day 
—  to  emancipate  the  fancy,  on  condition  of 
being  sufiered  to  lull  the  intellect  into  torpor. 
Few  would  be  content,  in  our  own  day,  thus 
to  live  but  half  their  life,  and  to  resemble  in 
this  respect  that  enchanted  forest,  which  by 
day  was  a  company  of  trees,  but  every  night 
an  army  of  warriors. 

Among  ourselves,  of  late,  mysticism  has 
appeared  in  opposition  to  scriptural  religion. 
In  England,  Air.  Newman  —  in  America, 
Theodore  Parker  and  Emerson,  exalt  the  re- 
ligious sentiment  above  the  Bible  —  question 
the  possibility  of  a  written  revelation  —  an- 
nounce the  doctrine  of  disinterested  love  once 
more  —  propose  to  realize  eternity  in  the 
present,  bv  rising  above  the  meanness  of  fear, 
and  the  selfishness  of  hope  —  and,  in  the  name 
of  the  spirit  against  the  letter,  defend  their 
own  opinions  as  true  spirituality,  and  aaeuiil 
tkoso  of  others  as  a  corrupt  literalism. 


From  the  AUiei 


Thx  life  of  conversation  consists  more  in  find- 
ing wit  for  others,  than  in  showing  a  great  deal 
yoorselC 


Paris  after  Waterloo  :  Notes  taken  at  the  Time 
and  hitherto  vnpubtished;  including  a  revised 
Edition  of  ^^  A  Visit  to  Flanders  and  ikm 
FieldJ*^  By  James  Simpson,  Esq.,  Advo- 
cate.   Blackwood. 

In  1815,  Mr.  Simpson  —  who  was  one  of 
the  first  of  our  countrymen  who  hurried  over 
to  the  Continent  after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
to  visit  the  scene  of  war,  and  to  travel  through 
France,  then  triumphantly  thrown  open  to  the 
English  tourist — published  a  little  volume 
entitled  *<  A  Visit  to  Flanders  and  the  Field 
of  Waterloo,"  which  was  much  read  at  the 
time.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  known  to 
the  public  for  his  exertions  and  writings  in 
behalf  of  popular  education.  *  The  vcSume 
formerly  published,  it  appears,  *'  formed  a 
part  only  of  notes  taken  during  his  sojoom 
m  Belgium  and  France.*'  Now,  however, 
**  looking  over  the  hitherto  unpublished 
portion,  which  for  thirty-seven  years  has 
reposed  in  a  dusty  corner,  and  finding  much 
which  he  himself  had  forgotten,  but  which 
narrates  events  and  describes  scenes  that  he 
thinks  might  be  interesting,  as  they  would 
probably^  be  new,  to  hb  younger  countrymen 
—  especially  at  the  present  moment,  that  a 
recent  loss  has  recalled  the  public  attention 
to  the  marvels  of  days  past —  he  has  ventured 
to' bring  it  out.'' 

There  is  no  denying  that  such  a  publication 
is  curiously  out  of  date.  It  has  singularly 
the  air  of  an  after^thought.  Its  great  merit 
consists  in  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  is 
written — recalling  vividly  to  mind  the  state 
of  feeling  which  must  have  been  prevalent  all 
over  Great  Britain  at  the  time  when  the 
victory  of  Waterloo  had  recently  intoxicated 
the  senses  and  bewildered  the  imagination  of 
the  island.  Here  is  a  spirited  passaee, 
describing  the  efl^ect  which  the  news  of  w» 
victory  produced  in  the  author's  own  town  -* 
Edinbu^h : — 

Such  were  the  first  tidings  of  the  war,  reodved 
in  England  in  fbur  days,  and  in  Scotland  in  six, 
which,  had  they  then  been  known,  electric  wires 
would  have  brought  in  as  many  minutes.  The 
author  witnessed  the  effect  of  the  news  in  Edin- 
burgh. It  met  him  as  he  entered  tbe  outer  hall 
of  the  courts  of  law,  still  called  the  Parliament 
House,  fh>m  having  been  the  hall  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament,  before  the  Union.  The  unwonted 
words  were  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth  — 
**  Wellington  is  defeated  !  He  has  retreated  to 
a  place  called  Waterloo  !  The  game  is  up  ! 
The  hero  of  a  hundred  fights  quails  before  the 
eagles  of  Napoleon !  The  Prussian  army  is 
annihilated !  *  *  And  thus  and  thus  was  Pandora's 
box  emptied :  — 

fiat  Hope  the  oharmer  lingered  still  behind. 

A  retreat  is  not  necessarily  a  defeat,  began  bobm 
one  to  recollect — a  retreat,  moreover,  to  a  named 
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place,  most  likely  a  previously  chosen  position, 
infers  a  stand  at  that  place.  A  detachment  only 
lias  been  engaged,  and  necessarily  fell  back  on 
the  concentrated  main  body.  The  retreat  of  the 
IVussians  would  have  exposed  its  flank.  Well- 
ington had  yet  to  put  forth  his  strength.  The 
French  had  nevtr^  since  they  first  met  him, 
gained  the  smallest  advantage  over  him  ;  on  the 
contrary,  had  been  beaten  in  every  action,  and 
that  so  stitedlv,  that  Napoleon  was  known  to 
have  exclaimed  pettishly  to  the  unlucky  bearer 
of  the  news  of  yet  another  Peninsular  disaster 
—  "Bah.!  Les  Anglais  toujours  battent  les 
Fran^ais  !**  *'No!  No!*'  said  one  more  san- 
guine reasoner  of  the  long  robe,  *<  we  shall  have 
news  of  victory  yet  ;•  and,  as  it  must  be  near  at 
hand,  one  way  or  the  other,  I  should  be  more 
delighted  than  surprbed  if  the  castle  guns  should 
wake  us  to-morrow  momlDg.'*  Another  iMirris- 
ter,  quite  as  patriotic,  but  less  sanguine,  would 
ohoerfuUy  pay  a  guinea  for  every  gun  fired  for  a 
victory,  to  any  one  who  would  take  very  easy 
odds.  The  bet  was  taken,  the  taker  patriotically 
wishing  to  win,  the  offerer  still  more  patriotically 
wishing  to  lose.  The  business  of  the  morning 
had  scarcely  proceeded  two  hours,  when  a  gentle- 
man rushed  into  the  great  hall,  and,  almost 
breathless,  shouted  "  Victory  !' '  He  was  mobbed. 
*'How  had  the  news  come?'*  <*By  express 
from  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  then  in 
Ix>ndon.  The  French  completely  rout€Ml,  at  the 
place  called  Waterloo,  by  one  grand  bayonet 
charge  of  the  whole  British  army  !"  Such  was 
the  brief  flourish,  for  a  lengthened  struggle  of 
ten  hours,  which  was  first  sounded  by  Fame's 
trumpet.  The  bearer  of  the  glad  tidings  was 
boon  in  the  court  where  the  judges  were  sitting  ; 
the  cheers  of  the  Outer  Hall  were  suspended  only 
to  be  renewed  in  the  Inner.  Further  law  pro- 
ceedings were  out  of  the  question  ;  adjournment 
was  ruled  ;  and  judges,  advocates,  agents,  and 
officers,  were  speedily  in  the  streets,  already 
crowded  by  their  excited  and  exulting  towns- 
men. Nobody  could  stay  at  home.  The  schools 
were  let  loose.  Business  was  suspended,  and  a 
lioUday  voted  by  acclamation.  Everyliody  shook 
hands  witli  everybody  ;  and  as  the  Lord  Provost's 
brief  express,  got  by  heart  by  the  whole  popula- 
tion, could  not  be  made  longer  or  more  particular 
than  it  was,  the  most  restless  were,  perforce 
obliged  to  wait,  with  what  patience  they  might, 
Ibr  the  dawn  of  the  next  day.  The  sun  of  that 
morning  saw  no  *'  sluggaid  sluftibering  'neath 
Ills  beams."  '  The  streets  were  crowded  before 
tiie  post  arrived.  The  mail  coach  was  descried 
approaching,  adorned  with  laurels  and  flags,  the 
guard  waving  hU  hat ;  and  soon  it' dashed  into 
the  town  amid  cheers  that  made  the  welkin  ring. 
The  accounts  were  now  official.  All  was  con- 
firmed ;  and,  as  early  as  seven  o'clock,  the  Castle 
fliig  rose,  and  nineteen  twenty-four  pounders 
sounded  in  the  ears  and  filled  the  eyes  —  for 
the  effect  was  overpowering^ — of  the  excited 
throng.  Need  we  say  that  the  nineteen  guinea$ 
were  joyfully  paid  by  the  loser  ?  or  need  we  add, 
that  the  winner  handed  them  over  to  the  fund, 
«peedily  commenced  for  the  wounded,  and  the 
widows  and  fiunilles  of  the  slain  ? 


The  newly-published  part  of  the  volume  — 
detailing  what  the  author  saw  in  his  joumej 
to  Paris,  and  in  his  residence  there  aicer  his 
visit  to  the  battle-field  —  contains  much  in- 
teresting matter,  though  little  that  is  new. 
A  good  many  pages  ore  occui)ied  with  his 
visits  to  the  Louvre,  and  with  his  remarks  on 
the  paintings  and  sculptures  which  he  there 
saw  ;  and  there  is  less  of  substantial  informa- 
tion illustrating  the'  immediate  consequences 
of  the  battle  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Some  of  the  flying  notes,  however,  nre  curious 
and  valuable.  In  Paris  he  went  about  con- 
tinually, and  saw  everything  with  the  eyes  of 
a  young  and  enthusiastic  stranger. 

From  the  EooDomlst. 
The  Key  to  Uncle  Tom''8  Cabin ;  presenting 
the  Original  Facts  and  Documents  upon 
which  the  Siory  is  Founded,  together  icith 
Corroborative  Statements  verifying  the  T\uth 
of  the  Work,  By  Harriet  Beecher  Stows, 
Author  of  »•  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  Clarke, 
Beeton,  and  Co.,  Fleet  street. 

The  controversy  in  which  Mrs.  Beeoher 
Stowe  is  involved  with  her  slave-owning 
countrymen  and  their  partisans  has  made  the 

fiublication  of  the  present  work  necessary, 
t  is  a  collection  of  documents  of  all  kin<», 
filling;  a  large  volume,  to  verify  the  statements 
of  her  former  book.  The  novel,  however,  was 
infinitely  more  pleasing  to  read  than  the  facts. 
We  did  not  trouble  ourselves  as  we  read  that 
about  the  evidence  for  its  truth ;  but  the 
present  work  is  a  book  of  fiicts  and  state- 
ments, which  require  to  be  deak  with  as  a 
basis  of  judgment.  It  must  be  closely  scru- 
tinized, and  collateral  facts  taken  into  consid- 
eration, because  it  calls  on  us  not  to  be* 
amused  with  a  tale,  but  to  pronounce  a  ver- 
dict of  guilt  against  a  nation.  It  would  have 
been  better,  perhaps,  for  Mrs.  Stowe  ^  have 
rested  her  case  upon  the  ^neral  bad  name  of 
slavery.  We  are  all  willing  to  believe  all 
possible  horrors  of  that,  though  we  may  doubt 
the  evidence  she  offers.  A  bad  name  will 
hane  a  dog,  and  it  would  have  been  as  well 
for  her  to  rely  on  the  bad  name  of  slavery. 
It  cannot  be  conceded  to  the  advocates  of 
slavery  in  the  South,  even  if  we  admit,  as 
they  assert,  that  the  bUck  race  is  created 
inferior,  that  this  justifies  the  white  raoe  in 
reducing  the  black  race  to  tiavery.  One  con- 
sequence of  the  plan  is,  by  the  degradation  of 
the  whites,  to  create  a  condition  of  society 
very  inferior  to  that  of  a  society  composed 
wholly  of  free  whites.  Another  consequence 
is,  to  perpetuate  and  extend  the  inferior  raoe. 
^In  contact  with  the  superior  raoe  the  Ne^ 
must,  like  the  Indian,  disappear;  making 
him  a  slave  preserves  him.  Were  he  not 
enslaved  he  must,  in  contact  with  the  white 
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man,  perish.  Hod  he  been  found  in  America, 
as  were  the  Indians,  he  would  have  been 
extirpated  ;  and  in  America  he  can  only  live 
08  the  slave  of  the  white  man,  whom  his 
slavery  injures.  The  &ee  white  States  make 
a  much  more  rapid  progress  in  knowledge, 
skill,  and  power  than  the  slave  States.  But 
for  the  continued  growth  of  knowledge  in  the 
free  States,  the  slave  States  would  be  no 
better  than  the  West  India  Islands.  Hence 
it  may  be  concluded  that  those  who  advocate 
the  superiority  of  the  white  race  as  a  decree 
of  Providence,  counteract  its  consequences 
when  they  make  slaves  of  the  blocKs  and 
preserve  them,  instead  of  allowing  the  white 
race  to  plough  them  or  eat  them,  as  they 
have  done  the  Indians,  out  of  the  land.  On 
the  admitted  principle  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence and  a  superiority  of  races,  it  cannot  be 
said,  as  the  partisans  of  abolition  say,  that 
the  negroes  should  be  placed  on  an  equality 
with  the  whites.  They  are  not  placed  on  an 
equality  in  the  Northern  States,  where  slavery 
does  not  exist  —  they  are  not  equal  in  Eng- 
land and  Africa  —  and  no  laws,  no  institu- 
tions, no  manners,  can  make  them  eaual. 
To  many  people,  accordingly,  what  Mrs. 
Stowe  has  written  on  the  subject  will  appear 
on  idle  tirade.  It  excites  ridicule  in  the 
States,  and  weakens  her  cause.  She  enlisted 
our  sympathies  by  her  novel ;  she  will  npt  be 
as  successful  in  captivating  our  reason  by  her 
treatise,  political,  theological,  and  philosoph- 
ical. It  is  undoubtedly  a  great  storehouse 
of  facte  showing  the  bearings  of  slavery.  It 
leaves  slavery  without  the  shadow  of  an  ex- 
case  or  defence  —  it  laja  bare  its  horrible 
cruelties  and  its  manifold  vices ';  but  it  does  not 
inform  the  Americans  how  they  are  to  get  rid 
of  slavery,  nor  satisfy  us  that  the  whites  and 
the  negroes  oan  coexist  in  the  same  space 
except  in  that  or  a  similar  relation.  In  bar- 
badoe8,,where  the  two  races  do  exist  without 
nominal  slavery,  the  bulk  of  the  blacks  are 
the  tenants  of  the  whites,  and  kept  in  obedi- 
ence by  white  power.  The  alternatives  ure 
—  slavery  of  the  inferior  race,  or  extirpation, 
or  an  intermingling  of  blood,  which,  with  the 
Africans,  seems  not  feasible.  As  negroes 
have  been  carried  to  America  and  allowed  to 
increase  under  the  protection  of  the  white 
races,  to  extirpate  them  seems  impossible, 
and  therefore  slavery  is,  and,  we  are  afraid, 
must  be,  continued.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  no  necessity  to  enforce  that  by  law  which 
exists  as  fact ;  and  all  laws  which  encourage 
or  protect  individual  whites  in  the  commission 
of  cruelty  ought  to  be  put  down.  Inequality 
is  npt  incompatible  with  kindness ;  it  implies 
it,  and  kindness  seems  better  than  extirpa- 
tion. The  slaveholden  most  be  rather  en- 
oonraged  to  mitigate  slavery  than  terrified 
into  enforcing  it.  The  question  in  the  United 
States  is  an  all-important  one,  not  to  be  solved 


by  sympathies:  With  the  novel  of  Mm.  Stowe 
many  would  agree  and  would  sympathize,  who 
will  not  agree  with  many  of  the  deductions 
of  her  treatise. 

Mtbterious  Music.  —  One  Sunday  afternoon, 
during  a  pause  ia  a  rain-storm  which  had  listed 
for  six  or  seven  hours,   and  during  which  the 
Geneves^  and  I  had  been  fiddling  and  talking, 
and  reading  and  dining  together,  he  took  occa- 
sion to  remark  upon  my  fondness  for  music,  and 
said  he  could  gratify  it  in  an  extraordinary  way 
if  he  thought  fit.    i  begged  him  to  explain  him- 
self.    He  was  in  no  hurry  to  do  so  ;  but,  af^cr 
some  coquetting  and  delay,  rose  from  his  seat, 
and  taking  a  large  cloak  from  a  peg  in  the  wall, 
laid  it  open  upon  the  bed,  and  then  locking  the 
door  and  closing  the  window-shutters,  to  exclude, 
as  he  said,  even  the  slightest  sound,  seated  me 
upon  the  cloak,  sat  himself  down  as  close  to  me 
as  possible,  and  pulled  the  hood  over  both  our 
heads.    Then  placing  his  lips  close  to  my  ear  he 
said  :  *'  You  must  not  speak  — you  must  hardly 
breathe.     Listen  !"    I    held    my    breath,   and 
listened  curiously  for  the  be^t  part  of  a  minute 
before  I  was  aware  of  any  sound,  and  was  just 
going  to  break  the  silence,  when  a  small,  but 
piercingly  shrill  strain  seemed  to  traverse  the 
very  innermost  chambers  of  my  brain.     I  was 
not  aware  of  the  precise  moment  when  it  com- 
menced, but  I  perceived  instantly  that  it  wa*) 
accompanied  by  another  note  harmonizing  with 
it,  produced  by  different  mechanical  means,  a^d 
a  twelfth  lower.    The  shrill  treble  ran  dancing 
with  inconceivable  rapidity  up  and  down  a  com- 
prehensive gamut,  in  a  kind  of  fantastic  varia- 
tions upon  some  popular  air,  which  I  could  ideti- 
tify  ;    while    the    accompanying    bass,    which 
might  be  compared  for  continuity  to  the  drone 
of  a   bagpipe,    but   which,   unlike  that',  was 
'*  musical  as  was  Apollo's  lute,*'  though  limited 
apparently  to  five  or  six  notes,  gave  the  success- 
ive intonations  with  all  the  precision  and  certainty 
of  an  instrument    The  longer  I  listened,  the 
more  rapturous  was  the  music,  or,  which  was 
more  probable,  the  more  sensitive  my  perceptions 
became,  and  the  better  was  I  qualified  to  appre- 
ciate it     The  notation  of  the  treble,  which  at 
first  hearing  had  seemed  to  glide  up  and  dowo, 
became   by  degrees  distinct  and  articulate  as 
that  of  a  flageolet,  to  which,  however,  it  bore  no 
sort  of  resemblance,  and  the  sustained  notes  of 
the  bass  assum^  a  triumphant,  pealing  tone, 
which  thrilled  me  with  delight     When  at  length 
the  strain  suddenly  ceased,  and  the  Qenevese, 
throwing  off  the  cloak,  sprang  up  and  opened  the 
window-shutters,  it  was  some  time  before  I  could 
recollect  where  I  was.     He  laughed  at  my  em- 
barrassment, and,  upon  my  complimenting  him 
upon  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  the  performance 
I  had  heard,  asked  me  whether  I  could  show 
him  how  to  turn  it  |p  account.    As  he  confessed 
that,  without  the  precautions  we  had  taken,  the 
music  would  have  been  inaudible,  and  that  the 
hum  of  the  smallest  fly  would  have  drowned  the 
whole,  I  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  I  could 
see  no  mode  of  making  such  a  species  of  harmony 
marketable.  —  The   Working-man^ s    Way  ia 
the  World. 
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PART  ni.  —  OIAFTEB  X. 

No  dragoons  bad  been  seen  in  Doddington 
witbin  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitaDt, 
unless  tbe  reminiscences  of  that  ancient  and 
shadowy  personage  could  extend  back  to  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion,  when  Feversham's  horse 
had  marched  through.  And  when  it  is  re- 
membered what  a  conspicuous  feature  her  maj- 
esty^s  troops,  especially  the  mounted  and 
mustachioed  portion,  form  in  societies  long 
habituated  to  their  presence,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  sensation  they  created  in  this 
secluded  spot  was  immense,  and  only  to  be 
paralleled  by  the  commotion  which  those  an- 
cient cavalry  the  Centaurs  caused  at  Pirithous' 
wedding. 

They  bad  been  detached  to  Doddington 
from  the  nearest  garrison  town,  in  consequence 
of  disturbances  in  the  surrounding  district.  All 
the  place  was  agog  to  see  them  march  in.  It 
happened  to  be  a  very  rainy  day,  and  instead 
of  a  splendid,  dazzling  spectacle,  they  pre- 
sented to  the  sight  a  long  row  of  bedraggled 
figures  in  red  cloaks,  which  half-covered  their 
splashed  horses,  and  which  quite  concealed 
the  glories  of  their  uniform,  trotting  in  none 
of  the  best  order  along  tbe  slippery  and  pud- 
dled street.  But  two  davs  auerwards,  the 
weather  being  propitious,  thev  shone  forth  un- 
clouded on  the  gaze  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
produced  a  groat  revolution  in  Doddington. 
The  town  was  never  very  important  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  but  now  you  would 
absolutely  have  supposed  that  the  only  remu- 
nerative pursuit  that  people  of  any  trade  or 
profession  whatsoever  could  engage  in  was 
looking  after  the  dragoons.  Servant-maids 
were  discharged  at  a  moment's  warning  only 
to  be  replaced  by  others  just  as  love-stricken 
and  inattentive.  The  millinery  business,  so 
far  as  making  anything  except  love  went,  was 
at  a  stand-still ;  and  the  members  of  it  went 
down  in  public  estimation  towards  ssero,  ex- 
actly in  the  same  pn)portion  as  they  rose  in 
favor  with  the  officers.  Slander  was  busy 
with  the  names  of  the  prettiest,  and  even  an 
ordinary  countenance  was  no  protection.  Miss 
Bonady ,  who  had  superintended  the  education 
of  young  ladies  in  tne  art  of  bonnet-making 
for  full  twenty  years,  found  her  time-hom>red 
^ood  name  in  a  fair  way  to  be  blasted ;  for  a 
jury  of  matrons'  had  been  impanelled  imd  was 
now  sitting  on  her  character.  Country  lov- 
ers, who,  up  to  the  advent  of  the  soldiery, 
had  been  progressing  charmingly  with  their 
Dulcineas,  suddenly  turned  ^reen  or  yellow 
in  color,  and  savage  in  disposition,  and  took 
to  poaching,  or  enlisted  iur  soldiers ;  and, 
between  agitation  and  tight-lacing,  a  vast 
number  of  children  came  prematurely  into 
the  world,  many  of  whom,  ot  both  sexes,  were 
reported  to  have  been  bom  with  mustaohios. 

The  beer  trade  began  to  thrive  wonderfully 
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in  Doddington.  It  was  not  merely  that  the 
soldiers  consumed '  a  good  deal  themselves,, 
but  the  inns  where  they  were  billeted  were 
filled  every  night  with  those  convivial  operas 
tives  who  came  to  enjoy  military  company 
and  conversation ;  while  their  wives  either 
stood  resignedly,  like  mournful  caryatides, 
outside  the  doors,  waiting  for  their  lords  and 
masters,  or  else  disturbed  the  hiurmony  of  the 
meeting,  by  entering  and  forcibly  carrying 
off  their  truant  spouses  from  the  S(x$iety  that 
so  enthralled  them.  Dissenting  ministers 
grev/  more  energetic  in  their  denunciations  of 
all  pomps  and  vanities,  especially  such  as 
appertain  to  men  of  the  sword,  as  their  flock 
diminished  in  number  —  for  many  of  their 
young  female  disciples  had  of  late  ceased 
altogether  to  wrestle  with  the  spirit ;  and 
many  an  anxious  old  lady  might  be  seen,  after 
dusk,  inquiring  if  anybody  bad  seen  her 
Jenny,  the  said  Jenny  being  at  that  time 
probably  loitering  in  some  shady  lane,  having 
round  her  waist  an  arm  in  a  scarlet  sleeve. 

The  officers  had  established  their  mess  in 
a  large  room  of  The  fiush,  the  principal  hotel 
of  Doddington.  Here,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  the  various  individual  streams  of 
ennui,  imprecation,  and  desire  for  excitement, 
that  had  meandered  wearily  through  the  con- 
genial region  during  the  day,  were  received 
into  one  pond,  thus  fulfilling  the  great  object 
of  that  important  military  institution,  the 
mess,  where  warriors,  who  have  been  all  day 
trying  unsuccessfully  to  kill  time  in  single 
combat  —  attempting  to  ride  him  down  — 
poking  at  him  tnth  billiard  cues,  and  the  like 
leeble  efl^rts  at  discomfiting  hiiu  —  are  en- 
abled to  join  forces,  and  fall  upon  their  enemy 
in  a  body. 

First  at  the  dinner-hour  came  Tindal,  the 
major,  who  lived  in  the  inn.  Smart,  tight- 
built,  and  standing  on  the  hearth-rug  with 
his  legs  apart,  as  if  there  were  a  horse  be- 
tween them,  one  could  almost  swear,  even 
when  seeing  him  on  foot,  that  he  was  a  good 
rider — an  accomplishment  by  no  means  so 
common  as  might  oe  presumecl  iu  the  British 
cavalry.  Tindal  was  a  man  who  liked  to  live 
in  a  large  garrison  town,  with  crack  regiments 
in  it,  among  whom  might  be  gpt  up  steeple* 
chases,  wherein  he  might  distinguish  him- 
self, with  a  pack  or  two  of  fox-hounds  within 
reach,  a  well-appointed  mess,  and  a  rubber 
of  whist  afterwards,  with  dollar  points,  and  a 
fellow  sitting  by  to  bet  about  the  odd  tricks. 
These  tastes,  it  was  pretty  clear,  would  not 
be  gratified  in  Doddington,  and  the  major 
accordingly  cursed,  in  a  calm,  deliberate 
sort  of  way,  the  hour  in  which  he  was  sent 
there. 

Enter  to  him  Comet  Suckline,  who  has  not 
been  long  in  the  service,  and  wnose  upper  lip 
looks  like  a  fr^ment  of  the  body  of  a  young 
gosling.    The  comet,  faanng  heard  much  of 
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ihe  major^B  steeple-chasing  exploits,  and  be- 
ins  (though  a  weak-minded  youth)  addicted 
to  nero-worship,  has  in  secret  a  great  venera- 
tion for  him,  and,  while  speaking  of  him  in 
his  absence  as  "  Tindal,"  or  "  old  Tindal,"  or 
*'that  fellow  Tindal,"  shows  considerable 
uneasiness  as  he  approaches  the  hearth-rug, 
whereon  the  formidable  major  is  planted,  and 
throws  himself  ioto  wonderful  and  unnatural 
attitudes,  in  bis  attempts  to  appear  at  ease. 
First,  he  seats  himself  on  the  top  rail  of  the 
back  of  the  chair,  and,  tilting  it  over  on  two 
legs,  rocks  himself  to  and  fro,  in  a  manner 
nerrous  to  behold;  then  he  pauses,  and 
punches  the  pattern  of  the  carpet  with  his 
spur ;  then  stooping  his  long,  awkward  form, 
tul  his  elbow  rests  on  the  mantelpiece,  he 
puts  his  splay  foot  on  the  fender,  thereby  up- 
setting it,  and  bringing  all  the  fire-irons  clat- 
tering down  upon  Tindal's  heels,  who,  as  he 
shifts  his  position,  damns  him  internally  for 
a  stupid  young  muff.  Tindal  doesn't  like 
him,  and  seldom  says  much  to  him,  except  on 
parade,  where  he  **  pitches  into"  the  unfor- 
tunate cornet  (who  has  a  fretting  char^ger, 
and  doesn't  know  how  to  manage  him)  m  a 
way  that  would  render  him  desperate,  if  be 
hod  spirit  enough  to  become  so. 

Presently  hilarious  voices  are  heard  laugh- 
ing their  way  up-stairs,  and  af^r  a  short 
delay,  occasioned  by  their  meeting  with  a 
chambermaid  on  the  landing-place.  Lieuten- 
ants Wylde  Gates  and  Harry  Bruce  make 
their  appearance.  Without  much  in  com- 
mon, except  an  immense  flow  of  spirits,  these 
two  are  ^nerally  together.  Both  of  them 
are  sharp  lads,  and  though  their  method  of 
envying  life  is  somewhat  riotous,  yet  they  do 
enjoy  it,  and  will  be  capital  fellows  by  and 
by,  when  the  eflervescence  has  subsided,  and 
the  liquor  has  got  mellow.  In  the  mean  time, 
they  are  worth  a  givss,  either  of  languid, 
irreproachable  endurers  of  existence,  or  of  fast 
men  with  low  tastes,  for  they  are  a  pair  of 
gentlemanly  scamps.  Gates  has  a  flond  face, 
half-hidden  in  shirt-collar,  in  which  he  affects 
to  imitate  his  deceased  parent,  who  was  a 
noted  sporting  character,  and  broke  his  neck 
in  riding  over  a  dininc-table  after  dinner  for 
a  wager,  leaving  to  Dates,  junior,  a  sorely 
diminished  patrimony  and  a  sportinr  reputa- 
tion—  two  things  scarcely  susceptible  of  si- 
multaneous improvement.  Bruce  is  handsome 
and  dark,  with  brown  curly  hair  and  brown 
eyes,  and  a  face  expressive  of  good-humor  and 
intelligence.  They  immediate! jr  communicate 
the  adventures  of  the  day  to  Tindal,  who  lis- 
tens with  grim  approval;  while  Suckling, 
brightening  up,  hovers  round  the  outskirts  of 
the  conversation,  and  occasionally  fills  up  an 
interval  with  an  inteijection  or  an  admiring 
laugh. 

"  There  *8  a  oneer  old  boy  coming  to  dine 
with  me,  major/'  said  Bruce.    <*  I  picked  him 


up  to-day  as  I  was  poking  about  an  old  tower 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town.  He  had 
found  a  large  fragment  of  stone,  with  an  il- 
legible inscription  on  it,  and,  being  a  great 
antiquaiT,  was  staggering  home  under  his 
prize,  when  I  offered  to  carry  it  fur  him.  In 
return,  he  afforded  me  such  a  quantity  of 
curious  information  about  the  antiquities  of 
the  place,  that  we  became  quite  friendly  on 
the  spot. 

As  he  spoke,  Mr.  Titcherly  was  announced, 
and  a  little  old  gentleman  entered,  in  an  an- 
tique suit  of  block,  with  shoe-buckles  and  a 
brown  wig.  Mr.  Titcheriy  was  the  liter.ury 
lion  of  Doddington ;  he  was,  as  Bruce  said", 
of  the  Dryasdust  fraternity,  and  had  devoted 
his  long  life  to  collecting  information  regard- 
ing the  antiquities  of  the  town,  diving  into 
ancient  chronicles,  deciphering  the  inscrip- 
tions on  old  tombstones,  and  occasionally 
filling  np  gaps  very  ingeniously  with  theories 
of  his  own.  In  this  way  he  had  compiled  a 
complete  chronicle  of  Doddington,  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  his  own,  statistical, 
descriptive,  biographical,  and  historical,  with 
plates,  notes,  and  a  voluminous  appendix,  for 
which  he  had  begun  to  collect  materials  in 
bis  early  youth,  and  had  got  it  finished  by  his 
sixty-fifth  birth-day,  and  of  which  five  copies 
had  been  sold  in  thirteen  years. 

Then  came  Bagot,  bringing  with*  him,  ac- 
cording to  previous  notice  to  Tindal,  his  friend 
Seager.  The  latter  leers  at  each  officer  to 
whom  he  is  introduced  as  if  he  had  some 
secret  understanding  with  him,  and  stares  at 
little  Mr.  Titcherly,  as  if  he  were  some 
curious  fossil;  but  Tindal  bein^  a  sporting 
man,  and  as  there  exists  a  free-masonry 
among  sporting  men,  he  and  Seager  under- 
stand one  another  at  the  first  glance. 

The  soup  was  brought  in  by  the  head-waiter 
of  the  Bush,  a  man  of  dignified  deportment 
and  mature  years  —  a  man  who  had  waited 
on  peers  of  the  realm ,  county  members,  judges, 
of  assize,  sheriffs,  and  the  like,  with  perfect 
composure  and  considerable  credit,  but  who 
had,  within  the  last  week,  been  frequently 
informed  that  he  was  a  muff,  an  impostor,  a 
precious  slow  old  coach,  with  other  vituper- 
ative epithets,  tending  greatly  to  stagger  his 
self-confidence. 

"  We  won't  wait  for  the  other  fellows," 
said  Tindal,  as  they  sat  down  to' table.  "  Fane 
seldom  favors  us  with  his  company,  and  Slo- 
perton  's  always  late.  I  believe  he  takes  a 
couple  of  hours  to  dress.  Gad,  sir,  life  's  too 
short  for  that  sort  of  humbug,  in  my  opin- 


ion. 


**  B^  the  Lord,"  said  Bagot,  <<  if  I  was  sure 
of  living  to  the  age  of  what**s-hi8-name  (that 
old  beggar,  you  know),  I  would  n*t  spend  a 
minute  more  in  that  way  than  I  do  at  pres- 
ent«  and  that  *s  not  much.  And  yet  I  know 
some  old  sweUs  (fellows  a  preoioos  deal  older 
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than  me)  who  get  regularly  made  up  by  their 
servants  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  act- 
ually think  they  put  their  clocks  back  that 
way." 

"Take  some  sherry,  Lee,'*  said  Tindal; 
"  you  *ll  find  it  deuced  bad,  I  'm  afraid." 

•*  Infernal  stuff!"  said  Wyide  Gates. 

«*  They  say,"  said  Bruce,  **  that  good  wine 
needs  no  bush,  but  the  Bush  is  terribly  in 
ueed  of  good  wine.  Shall  we  try  a  glass  to- 
gether, Mr.  Seager?" 

Here  an  odor  of  various  compounded  per- 
fumes heralded  the  approach  of  Sloperton, 
who  bowed  to  the  strangers  as  ho  took  a  chair. 
Captain  Sloperton  possessed  a  face  and  figure 
that  no  young  female  of  the  middle  or  lower 
ranks  could  look  upon  without  presently  lov- 
ing him  to  distraction.  The  mrst  time  the 
barmaid  of  the  hotel  set  eyes  on  him,  she  put 
soy  instead  of  sherry  into  the  soda-water  com- 
pound she  was  mixing,  and  handed  it  to  a 
tliirsty  bagman,  who,  in  consequence  of  drink- 
ing it,  was  very  angry  at  the  time,  and  very 
sick  afterwards.  Avenues  of  ringlets  shot  out 
of  the  doors  and  windows  whenever  the  cap- 
tain passed  down  the  street,  so  that  be  misht 
almost  have  fancied  himself  surrounded  ny 
the  tendrils  of  a  vineyard.  From  the  number 
of  complimentary  epistles  in  verse  and  prose 
he  received,  one  might  have  supposed  that  all 
the  valentines  wi-itten  that  year  in  Dodding- 
ton,  after  lying  in  the  dead-letter  office  since 
the  14th  of  February,  had  now  been  forwarded 
to  him  in  a  body.  Some  of  these  he  exhibited 
at  mess,  and  thereby  excited  considerable 
envy  in  the  bosom  of  Comet  Suckling,  who 
would  have  given  his  ears  for  a  correspond- 
once  of  the  kind  one  tenth  as  flattering  and 
voluminous.  However,  the  comet,  thanks  to 
the  prestige  of  his  uniform,  made  more  con- 
quests than  ever  he  had  done  before,  and  flat- 
tered himself  he  was  becoming  a  Lothario. 

"Shut  the  dot»r,  waiter,^*  said  Wylde 
Gates,  as  the  captain  entered,  "or  we  shall 
have  a  rush  or  love-stricken  females  after 
him.  How  did  you  give  'em  the  slip,  Sloper- 
ton?" 

"  *T  is  a  wonder  they  did  n't  run  into 
him,"  whispered  Bruce,  "  for  the  scent 's 
breast-high.  What  a  bore  it  must  be,  Sloper, 
to  be  so  adorable  !" 

Sloperton  took  quizzing  very  calmly,  set- 
ting it  down  in  general  to  envy.  If  he  had  not 
been  so  eood-looking,  it  b  probable  he  would 
have  mado  a  much  better  figure  in  the  world, 
for  he  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  intellect. 
But  the  admiration  so  promptly  accorded 
liim  by  that  portion  of  the  fair  sex  who  Judge 
chiefly  b^  the  eye,  had  given  a  connrmed 
bent  to  his  ideas,  and  he  had  sunk  irrevoca- 
bly into  a  clever  trifler. 

"  Is  Fane  coming  to  mess?"  asked  Bruce 
of  Sloperton. 
"Don't  know,   really,"  said    Sloperton, 


pulling  down  his  wristbands ;  '*  I  'm  not  in 
nis  confidence." 

"  Gne  of  yours?"  inquired  Bagot. 

"  Yes  ;  a  captain  of  ours,"  said  Gates. 
"  A  good  fellow.  Fane,  but  infernally  superi- 
or —  deuced  deal  of  req^ing  and  information, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  've  been  told  he- 
reads  two  or  three  hours  a-day.  You  would  n't 
fuess  it  though,  for  he  's  a  capital  judge  of  a 
orse." 

"  He  'a  a  great  favorite,  too,  with  the 
women,  if  he  only  knew  it,"  remarked  Sloper- 
ton, speaking  slowly,  and  with  a  graceful 
lisp.  "  I  Ve  known  some  of 'em  quite  spoon- 
ey on  him.  If  he  only  took  the  trouble  to 
follow  up  his  advantages,  and  would  bestow 
a  little  more  pains  in  dressing  himself,  I 
don't  know  anybody  that  I  should  consider  a 
more  formidable  rival." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Seager,  impatient  at  the 
captain's  conceit,  and  going  on  with  a  story 
he  had  begun  before  his  entrance, "  the  nigh*t 
before  the  race.  Tommy  came  to  me.  *  MisV 
Sealer,'  says  he, '  you  and  I  have  done  a  little 
business  together  many  a  time,  and  I  *d  as 
soon  do  you  a  friendly  turn  as  any  man. 
Well,  I  ought  to  know  something  about  that 
'ere  hoes,  but  I  don't  say  nothing,  only 
hed^e  !  Hedge ! '  sijrs  Tommy,  holdinz  up 
his  forefinger,  and  giving  me  a  warning  look. 
*  You  're  a  trump.  Tommy,'  I  said,  <  and  hedge 
I  will,  for  I  never  knew  you  wrong  yet ;'  and 
hedge  I  did.  Gad,  sir,  H  was  lucky  I  did  so, 
or  I  should  have  been  two  thousand  to  the 
bad  —  as  it  was,  I  netted  a  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  favorite  wasn't  even  placed." 

"  Nothing  like  a  friend  at  court  in  these 
cases,"  saidTindal. 

"Ah,  you 're  right,  major,"  said  Seager; 
"  and  I  flatter  myself  no  man  has  more  useful 
acquaintances  of  that  sort  than  I  have.  It 's 
astonishing  what  an  effect  a  little  condescen- 
sion, and  an  occasional  tip  judiciously  admin- 
istered, has  among  fellows  of  that  sort,  when 
it  comes  from  somebody  who  knows  the  tricks 
of  the  trade.  A  greenhorn,  now,  might  give 
twenty  pounds  to  an  understrapper  in  a  stable 
for  a  bit  of  information,  and  the  fellow  would' 

{)Ocket  it,  and  put  his  tongue  in  bis  check  and 
angh  at  him  for  a  confounded  fool  —  while  a 
knowing  one,  by  bestowing' five,  might  get  a 
hint  worth  a  thousand." 

"You've  been  a  good  deal  on  the  turf, 
eh?"  said  Wylde  Gates,  who  venerated  mea 
who  had  been  a  good  deal  on  the  turf.    Seager- 
ginned,  and  said  he  should  rather  think  lie ' 
had. 

"Do  ^u  know  Dakins?"  asked  O^s.. 
Seager  said  he  knew  him  well. 

"Ah,"  said  Gates,  "  he  's  a  great  firiend 
of  mine.    Good  fellow,  Dakins." 

"  Splendid  feUow,"  said  Comet  Sodding, 
plunging  bead  over  heels  into  the  conversa- 
tion, and  eager  to  boast  his  intimaej  with  tho^ 
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redoubted  Dakms.    '  ^  Do  you  remember  a  bay 

•  coltofhiB  by  Cocktail?" 

*"  Bay,  with  white  fore-legs  V  said  Seager. 
*'  Yes  ;  I  remember  him.'* 

^*  1  bought  him,"  said  Suckling,  with  ill- 
suppressed  exultation.  **  Deuced  fine  horse 
r—  dam  by  Orville . " 

•*  Dam  by  Orville,"  repeated  Mr.  Seager. 
**  Ah,  indeed  ;  I  should  n't  have  thought  he 
was  ever  worth  a  dam.*' 

Mr.  Suckling  feebly  attempted  to  join  in  the 
laugh  that  followed  Mr.  Seager's  sally,  and, 
muttering  **Fiue  horse  now  —  greaUy  im- 
proved since  he  was  a  colt,"  retired  precipi- 
tately from  the  dialogue.  When  he  reap- 
peared, it  was  in  a  desperate  attempt  to 
retrieve  his  position  in  the  eyes  of  Seager,  by 
calling  the  unfortunate  hea^- waiter  a  **  lub- 
ber," as  that  hapless  functionary  placed  a 
decanter  before  him.  Then,  in  a  reassured 
tone,  he  called  out,  **  Seager,  a  glass  of 

•  vine." 

**  Horrid  beastliness  !"  said  Suckling,  set- 
ting down  his  gloss  after  drinking  it,  and 
imagining  he  was  quite  safe  in  abusing  the 
wine,  as  everybody  else  had  already  con- 
demned it. 

**  I  'm  sorry  you  don't  like  it,  young  eentle- 
man,"  said  Bagot  majestically.  *'lt  has 
been  liked  by  good  judges.  Tis  some  I 
brought  over  from  the  Heronry,  Tindal  — 
hope  you  '11  excuse  the  liberty,  old  fellow ; 
but  I  knew  the  kind  of  article  that  was  to  be 
got  here." 

Snub  the  second  for  Mr.  Suckling,  whose 
forehead  broke  out  into  copious  perspiration, 
while  he  felt  a  horrid  sensation  all  over  his 
body,  as  if  his  flannel  waistcoat  and  drawers 
had  been  suddenly  converted  into  sand-paper. 
Wylde  Oates  added  to  his  discomfiture  by 
telling  him  he  did  n't  believe  he  knew  cider 
from  Johannisberg. 

'*  Superb  sherry,"  said  Sloperton,  sipi)ing 
it ;  '*  and  rather  diflerent  from  the  medicinal 
compound  we've  been  in  the  habit  of  im- 
bibing here.    Waiter ! " 

**  Sir,"  said  the  waiter,  darting  to  the  rear 
<^  the  speaker. 

<*  Tell  the  landlord,"  said  Sloperton,  '*  with 
my  oompUments,  that  his  sherry  oueht  to  be 
labelled  *  Cholera,  two  years  in  botUe.'  " 

The  waiter  attempted  to  smile ;  but,  seeing 
the  perfect  gravity  of  Captain  Sloperton's 
face,  tie  coughed  and  said,  **  Very  good,  sir." 
He  was  frequently  charged  with  messages  of 
this  description,  but  was  in  the  habit  of  sup- 
,  pressing  them. 

''^  I  hope,  Tindal,"  said  Bagot,  leaning  back 
in  h\a  chair  in  the  intervals  of  dinner,  with 
bis  hands  stuck  in  the  pockets  of  his  some- 
what gorgeous  waistcoat  —  "  I  hope  that  this 
4ofusion  of  youn^  blood  which  you 've  brought 
to  Doddington  will  put  a  little  life  in  the  old 
town  and  neighborhood." 


"  'T  would  n't  come  before  'twas  wanted," 
responded  Tindnl ;  **  for  really,  Lee,  really, 
now,  'pon  my  life,  I  was  prepared  for  some- 
thing confoundedly  slow,  but  this  is  too  bad 

—  too  bad."  And  the  major  frowned  and 
shook  his  head,  as  if  slowness  in  a  town  was 
a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor,  and,  more- 
over, a  personal  injury. 

**'Twasn*t  always  so,"  said  Bogot.  "I 
remember  it  a  cheerful  fllace  enough,  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago.  Many  a  jolly  dinner 
have  I  eaten  in  this  very  room,  at  elections  or 
assizes,  or  when  the  militia  was  out.  But  I 
don't  know  how  it  is,  all  the  people  who  had 
any  life  in  'em  seem  to  have  difxl  off  or  left 
the  place.  I  hardly  ever  come  down  now  — 
can't  stand  it,  by  Jove  I" 

**  How  is  it,"  remarked  Bruce,  "  that 
wherever  one  goes  —  at  least  I  find  it  so  — 
the  inhabitants  always  talk  as  if  life  and 
spirit  had  passed  away  from  their  native 
places  ?  I  could  almost  fancy  a  troop  of  aged 
ghosts,  in  pigtails,  pantaloons,  and  nessLons, 
mourning  over  the  decline  of  any  place  I  hap- 
pen to  be  quartered  in." 

*'  Doddington  's  not  what  it  was  when  I 
was  a  boy,"  said  Mr.  Titcherly,  waking  up 
ond  joinine  for  the  first  time  in  the  conversa- 
tion on  the  introduction  of  this  congenial 
theme.  **And,  when  I  was  a  boy,  old 
people  used  to  say  the  same  thing  ;  and  when 
those  old  people  were  boys,  other  old  people, 
doubdess,  said  so  too.  Perhaps  the  present 
generation  will  tell  their  graudchildren,  forty 
years  hence,  that  the  old  town  has  degenerated 
sadly  since  they  were  young." 

**  It  almost  reconciles  me  to  the  shortness 
of  existence,"  said  Sloperton,  putting  his 
shoulders  into  his  ears,  *'  to  know  that  we 
probably  shan't  be  here  to  participate  in  the 
regrets  of  the  said  gr.indchildren  for  the  lost 
excitements  of  their  dissipated  ancestors." 

"  Doddington,"  said  Air.  Titcherly,  hastily 
bolting  a  balf-masticated  morsel,  in  his 
eagerness  to  enlarge  on  his  favorite  theme  — 
*<  Doddington  was  once  a  place  of  conse- 
quence. It  had  a  cathedral  and  many 
churches  —  it  had  a  convent  of  Gray  Friars 

—  it  had  a  priory.  It  had  a  charter  granted 
by  King  John.  There  are  narish  registers 
here  extending  back  to  Eliisabeth's  time. 
I  've  read  'em  all  through  many  times,  and 
they  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold." 

*'  What  a  precious  old  maggot !"  whispered 
Oates  to  Bruce.  '*  What  decayed  nut  did 
you  pick  him  out  of?" 

But  Bruce  rather  enioyed  the  old  gentle- 
man's reminiscences.  The  roistering  propen- 
sities which  caused  him  to  fraternize  with 
^ Oates  lay  only  on  the  surface  of  his  nature, 
while  far  stronger  and  more  characteristic 
sympathies  slumbered,  almost  unknown  to 
their  possessor,  underneath.  So  he  encour- 
aged Mr.  Titcherly  to  resome  the-sabject. 
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**  I  remember  the  convent  I  mentioned 
well/^  he  went  on  (warming  to  his  work, 
M  Gates  said).  **  It  was  in  excellent 
preservation  when  a  parcel  of  modernizing 
meddlers  palled  it  down,  to  make  way  for  a 
new  assize  bull  — a  place,  gentlemen,  that  no 
human  being,  except  a  lawyer,  could  take  an 
interest  in.  While  they  were  digginj;  the 
foundation,  I  picked  up  a  jawbone,  which,  I 
believe,  undoubtedly  belonged  to  Friar  Trever- 
ton,  who  Bourished  in  Doddington  about  four 
hundred  years  ago  ;  for  the  spot  where  I  found 
it  tallies  precisely  with  the  place  of  his 
burial,  mentioned  m  on  old  manuscript  in  my 
possession." 

Once  started  on  this  subject,  it  was  not 
easy  to  stop  Mr.  Titcherly,  and  he  proceeded 
to  enlarge  on  the  antiquities  of  Doddington, 
quite  unconscious  that  he  and  his  topics  were 
alike  uninteresting  to  most  of  his  hearers.  The 
very  last  audience  an  antiquary  should  select 
is  one  composed  of  fast  men,  who  have  enough 
to  do  to  look  closelv  into  the  present,  extract- 
ing therefrom  all  the  amusement  and  excite- 
ment it  will  afiuf^  them,^nd  moumine  over 
that  portion  of  it  which  they  are  debarred 
from  enjoying,  without  troubling  themselves 
about  the  past.  Fast  men,  too,  are  extending 
their  ranks  —  the  term  must  be  widened,  so 
ok  to  include  all  the  most  successful  and  noto- 
rious character9  of  our  time.  We  have  fast 
speculators,  fast  statesmen,  fast  clergymen, 
who  have  left  the  slow  Church  of  England  fur 
behind  —  even  history  is  written  now-a-days 
by  fast  historians,  only  to  show  us  how  in- 
comparably superior  the  fast  present  time  is 
to  tne  past,  and  their  works  are  lauded  by 
fast  readers  and  fiist  reviewers  accordingly. 
And  he  who  does  venture  to  look  back  with 
regret  or  respect  is  an  obstructive,  a  dreamer, 
a  tit  object  for  scorn  to  point  its  slow  and 
moving;  finger  ut.  How,  then,  could  humble 
Mr.  Titcherly,  who  could  find  interest  even  in 
the  mortal  remains  of  a  long  defunct  Friar 
Treverton,  hope  for  attention  ? 

The  truth  is,  I  ^m  afraid,  that  the  fast  men 
of  the  time  don't  take  much  interest  in  any- 
thing —  whether  it  is  that  the  objects  which 
engross  them  are  not  such  as  to  cull  for  much 
enthusiusm,  whether  tbey  think  the  expression 
of  it  vulgar,  or  whether  tbey  have  n't  got  any 
to  express,  I  leave  to  the  observant  reader  to 
determine. 

**  Without  going  quite  so  far  back  as  all 
that,"  said  Bs^ot,  **  you,  Mr.  Titcherly,  must 
remember  when  Doddington  was  more  alive 
than  it  now  is  —  when  the  society  was  better. 
You  remember  Squire  Oldport,  and  General 
Chi&ey^  and  Panon  HardbotUe,  and  old  Jack 
Petrock,  the  little  king  of  Doddington,  who 
carried  the  corporation  in  his  pocket,  and  a 
dozen  other  jolly  feilows,  who  would  have  been 
hand-and-glove  with  their  ailitaiy  visitors  in 
two  days  r* 


'<  To  be  sure,"  returned  the  old  gentleman, 
chuckling  and  rubbing  his  hands.  "  They 
were  my  contemporaries ;  I  was  at  school 
with  'em  all,  and  now  they  are  all  gone  — 
some  dead,  some  living  elsewhere.  No  won- 
der the  place  seems  duller  to  me.'' 

**  I  confess,  Colonel  Lee,"  said  Sloperton, 
**  I  don't  so  much  regret  the  absence  of  the 
excellent  old  persons  you  mention,  as  of  their 
female  descendants.  I  haven't  made  ac- 
quaintance with  a  single  young  lady  above  the 
rank  of  a  postmaster's  daughter.  By  the  by, 
may  I  ask,  colonel,  who  those  ladies  were 
that  we  saw  with  you  a  duy  or  two  since?*' 
(Sloperton  knew  perfectly  well,  having  made 
most  minute  inquiries  on  the  subject  from  the 
waiter.) 

**My  niece-in-law.  Lady  Lee,"  answered 
Bagot,  **  and  two  friends  of  hers.  Fine 
women,  sir.  She 's  the  widow  of  my  poor 
nephew,  Sir  Joseph  Lee." 

**  Baronetcy  of  1600,"  murmured  Mr. 
Titcherly;  **  one  of  James'  creation  —  see 
appendix."  * 

**  A  charming  trio,  indeed,"  said  the  cap- 
tain. **  Not  many  of  the  sort  down  here, 
I  'm  afraid." 

**  Well,  there 's  one  comfort  in  a  quarter 
of  this  sort,"  observed  Seager  to  Sloperton, 
who  sat  next  him  —  **  you  can  wear  out  all 
your  old  clothes,  and  so  get  a  pull  upon  your 
tailor.  *T  would  be  throwing  pearls  before 
swine  to  bring  the  new  cuts  down  here." 

** Yes,  that's  one  advantage,"  answered 
the  captain  ;  **  and  another  is,  the  chance  of 
picking  up  some  country  beauty  with  a  lot 
of  money  —  something  unsophisticated,  you 
know,  for  one  gets  sick  or  your  knowing 
women  ;  one  sees  so  plainly  what  they  're  at, 
you  know  —  that  is,  any  one  who  understands 
them.  A  sharp  woman,  with  her  clever 
designs  upon  one  s  heart,  always  reminds  me 
of  the  what-d'  ye-call-em  bird  —  the  flamingo* 
I  think  —  that  puts  its  head  in  the  sand,  and 
thinks  the  hunters  can't  see  him.  Now,  one 
would  like  to  have  an  affiiir  with  something 
simple  and  innocent,  if  it  were  only  for  a 
change  ;  and  if  there  was  money  enough  with 
it,  why,  one  mi^ht  be  induced  to — a  —  a — 
sacrifice  one's-self  on  the  altar  of  Hymen." 

'*  What  an  infernal  puppy!"  thought  Mr. 
Seager.  *'  Lucky  fellow  that  ^ets  Lee's 
niece,"  said  he  aside  to  the  captain.  '*  Lots 
of  money,  lots  of  beauty,  and  lots  of  good- 
breeding  — no  mistake  a£out  that.  Lee  knows 
what  she  's  worth,  and  looks  precious  sharp 
after  her,  I  can  tell  yon." 

**  More  fool  he,  I  should  think,"  said 
Sloperton.  '*  What  business  has  he  to  look 
after  her?" 

Seager  winked  and  gave  him  a  poke  with 
his  elbow.  *'  I  '11  tell  you  all  about  it  by  and 
by,"  he  said  ;  ••  wait  till  we  get  an  opp(5r- 
tunity." 
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This  did  not  ofler  iUelf  till  afler  they  hod 
left  the  table.  But  frst  a  variety  of  topics 
were  discussed,  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
decided  in  the  answers  to  correspondents  of 
sporting  newspapers.  Then  there  were  some 
arguments  conducted  after  the  true  mess 
fashion  —  that  is  to  say,  remarkable  rather 
for  con6dent  assertion,  tenacity  of  opinion, 
and  bold  denial,  than  for  learning,  Ipj^ic,  or 
deliberation ;  and  in  the  course  of  which  it 
was  definitively  settled  by  the  majoritv,  that 
the  Prussians  got  deuced  well  thrashed  at  the 
battle  of  Blenheim  ;  that  Sheridan  was  saved 
from  going  to  prison  by  selling  his  poem  of 
the  Rambler  to  his  landlady  for  fifty  pounds ; 
that  Sitwell  of  the  Rifles  won  the  Grand  Mili- 
tary in  an  orange  cap,  and  nut  in  a  white 
one ;  and  that  brandy-and- water,  as  hot  as  you 
coald  drink  it,  was  a  capital  thing  for  gout  in 
your  stomach.  This  last  curious  medical 
tact  was  decided  in  the  bar,  where  they  8tf>p.t 
for  a  few  moments  on  their  way  to  the 
lodgings  of  Mr.  Wylde  Oates  (Mr.  Titcherly 
having  taken  hi&  leave),  to  exchange  a  few 
compliments  with  the  young  lady  who  presided 
there,  and  to  charee  the  waiter  to  follow 
them  forthwith  with  a  supply  of  wine,  brandy, 
soda-water,  and  cigars. 

Wylde  Oates  and  Bruce  jointly  occupied 
apartments  in  the    bouse  of   a  dissenting 

frocer,  somewhat  disposed  to  asceticism  in 
is  religious  views,  and  who  was  sorelv 
troubled  how  to  reconcile  the  harboring  of 
these  reprobates  beneath  his  roof,  with  his 
allegiance  to  the  tabernacle  he  frequented, 
and  of  which  lie  was  an  important  pillar.  Ho 
partially  satisfied  his  conscience  for  his  toler- 
ation of  them,  by  assuring  his  wife  in  private 
that  the  young  men  were  workers  of  iniquity, 
and,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  would  eventu- 
ally be  broken  to  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel ; 
while  the  wife,  who,  from  a  natural  softness 
of  disposition,  did  not  ttxke  the  same  religious 
pleasure  in  contemplating  the  perdition  of  her 
fellow-creatures,  attempted  to  excuse  them  by 
saying  thejr  were  "  great  sperits."  On  the 
first  day  of  their  taking  possession « the  good 
woman  had  greatly  diverted  tlie  youngsters  by 
coming  up,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afl;er- 
noon,  and  asking  them  at  what  hour  they* 
would  like  their  tea.  **  Gad,  Bruce,"  said 
Mr.  Oates,  *'  fancy  us  fellows  drinking  tea, 
like  a  couple  of  old  washerwomen  —  g(X)d 
idea,  is  n*t  it?"  On  the  present  occasion  the 
grocer  had  caused  his  wife  to  sit  up  for  their 
lodgers,  and  she,  opening  the  door  at  their 
knock,  was  horrified  at  seeing  the  two  *'  great 
sperits"  attended  by  seven  other  sperits,  evi- 
dently not  come  there  for  the  purpose  of  sleep- 
ing, and  making  such  a  noise  m  their  passage 

■  up-stairs  that  they  woke  the  grocer,  who,  be- 
fore he  went  to  sleep  again,  consoled  himself 
l:^  a  pious  vision,  wherein  he  saw  the  whole 

;  party  undergoing  the  fate  of  Dives. 


The  sitting-room  the  youths  occupied  had 
a  snug,  respectable  air  about  it,  rather  at 
variance  witti  the  character  and  pursuits  of 
the  occupants.  The  chairs  and  sofas  were  of 
a  hardness  and  neatness  rather  calculated  to 
mortify  the  flesh  than  to  invite  repose.  A 
print  of  the  Bev.  John  Styles  over  the  mantel- 
piece, with  no  shirt-collar,  a  guileless  face, 
and  a  coUarless  coat,  appeared  somewhat  out 
of  place  between  two  favorite  works  of  art 
belonging  to  Mr.  Oates  —  *' The  Pet  of  the 
Ballet,"  and  *<  Taking  a  Rasper;"  and  it 
reallv  seemed  marvellous. how  the  reverend 
gentleman  could  preserve  such  a  bland  saintli- 
ness  of  aspect,  with  an  opera-dancer  of  mere- 
tricious appearance,  pointing  her  toe  indeli- 
cately at  nim  on  one  side,  and  a  reprobate  in 
a  red  coat  riding  furiously  towards  him  on  the 
other. 

Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  waiter 
with  a  supply  of  liquor  and  a  punch-bowl, 
Mr.  Oates  proceeded  to  compound  scientifictUly 
that  seductive  liquor  called  claret-cup,  after  a 
valuable  and  unique  receipt  bequeathed  to 
him  by  his  departed  father;  while  Bruce, 
stripping  the  covers  from  half-a-dozen  packs 
of  cards,  arranged  a  table  for  whist. 

*^  What 's  this  T"  inquired  Sloperton,  taking 
up  a  pamphlet  in  a  brown  paper  wrapper  from 
a  table,  between  his  finger  and  thumb.  ''  It 
smells  confoundedly  of  iMkcon^' 

** That's  a  tract,"  said  Mr.  Oates,  with 
intense  disgust,  'Meft  here  by  our  precious 
prig  of  a  landlord." 

**  lie  leaves  *em  regularly  twicf)  a-weck," 
said  Bruce,  *'  and  they  certainly  do  smell  of 
the  shop  in  a  double  sense.  The  lust  one  was 
called  A  Finger-Post  to  Heaven y  and  this  is 
The  Saintly  Stoker,  I  did  n't  wish  to  be  rude 
to  him,  as  he  probably  means  it  for  civility ; 
so  I  told  him'i  was  afraid  I  must  defer  the 
perusal  of  them  for  the  present,  being  engaged 
in  reading  The  Vicar  of  Wakefoetd^  which 
book  I  mentioned  on  account  of  its  deco- 
rous title  not  being  likely  to  shock  his 
prejudices ;  but  he  turned  up  his  eye,  and 
told  me  *  he  feared  that  vicars  were  little 
better  than  whited  sepulchres.'  " 

**  Infernal  canting  humbug  !"  said  Bagot. 
*'  He  took  £20  for  his  vote  last  election,  to  my 
knowledge.  Where  do  you  hang  out,  Captain 
Sloperton  1" 

***Why,"  answered  Sloperton,  "I've  had 
considerable  bother  about  my  lodgings.  I' 
was  obliged  to  leave  a  house  on  the  second 
day,  after  paying  a  week  in  advance,  because 
the  familv  were  addicted  to  onions ;  and  I 
was  expelled  from  a  second  lodging,  otherwise 
comfortable  enough ,  by  a  crying  baby.  I  give 
you  my  word,  sir,  't  was  a  perfect  cherub,  and 
continually  did  cry.     Imtigme  my  feelings,  on 

fetting  settled  u  little  in   a   tliird  place,  at 
etectm^  the   servant-maid — a  imi id  whose 
face  and  hands  actually  shone  with  grcaie, 
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and  who,  in  fiust,  bftd  a  person  altogether  per- 
fect! v  glatinous  —  fancy  my  feelinga  at  detect- 
ing her  in  the  very  act  of  using  my  hair- 
brush.    She  did,  by  Jove,  sir  !" 
Here  Sloperton  took  Seager  aside,  cinder 

Eretence  of  getting  advice  about  some  turf 
utiness,  but  in  reality  to  renew  the  subject 
of  Bagot's  connection  with  Lady  Lee  ;  and 
Seager  managed  so  well  for  Bagot^s  interest, 
that  he  left  Sloperton  impressed  with  a  due 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  coloners  coun- 
tenance and  friendship,  to  any  one  who  should 
entertain  matrimonial  designs  upon  her  lady- 
ship, as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  suo- 
oess. 

^*  Would  it  be  easy  to  get  an  introduction 
there?"  asked  the  captain,  stroking  his  mus- 
tache. 

**  Ask  Lee,  there  ;  be  's  the  keeper  of  the 
seraglio.  Here,  Lee,*'  called  out  Seager, 
**  here  's  an  applicant  for  a  ticket  of  admis- 
sion to  the  Heruniy." 

**  Oh,  demmit !  quoth  the  captain,  "  don't 
put  it  in  that  way.  But  really,  colonel,  I 
should  take  it  as  *a  great  fiivor  if  you  would 
authorize  me  to  call.*' 

**  To  be  sure !"  cried  the  colonel ;  "  come 
over  to  lunch  on  Wednesday  —  come  all  of 
you  — '  and  I  '11  get  up  an  expedition  into  the 
country  somewhere.  Nothing  like  a  riding- 
party  tor  making  people  acquainted  with  each 
other." 

Tindal  was  delighted  with  the  prospect  of 
the  visit,  and  took  Bagot  aside. 

'*  That  Miss  Payne,  now,  that  I  saw  with 
you,  Lee,"  said  he  —  **do  you  know  much 
about  her  family  and  prospects,  and  so  forth  1" 

"  Nothing  at  all,"  said  Bagot ;  ••  but  I  can 
easily  find  out,  if  'twould  oblige  you." 

"  Oh,  don't  trouble  yourself!"  returned  the 
major,  affecting  indifference  ;  '*  I  merely  asked 
from  curiosity.  Splendid  woman  !"  he  went 
on ;  **  I  don't  know  wh^n  I  've  been  so  struck 
with  the  appearance  and  manner  of  any  one." 

"  Take  care  !"  said  Bagot.  **  I  afway  ob- 
serve 'tis  a  serious  thing  when  a  man  past 
his  verdant  days  takes  a  tancy  to  a  girl.  ^  He 
always  thinks  himself  so  infernally  knowing, 
that  he  won't  take  advice,  whereas  a  young 
one  sometimes  will.  You  should  have  seen 
her  take  her  first  lesson  in  riding  yesterday, 
Tindal.  Qad,6ir,you  'd  have  been  enchanted ! " 

"Yes!"  said  Tindal,  eagerly —  " Yes ! 
How  did  she  get  on  1" 

"  Never  saw  such  pluck  in  my  life  —  nc-ver 
saw  any  eirl  so  thoroughly  game.  By  Jove, 
Tindal,  I^  half  in  love  with  her  myself!" 
And  Ba^t  related  with  ^at  zest,  and  muoh 
to  the  admiration  of  the  interested  major,  the 
events  which  attended  the  commencement  of 
Orelia*s  first  lesson. 

The  claret-cup,  pleasant  and  insidious  as 
that  of  Circe,  was  partaken  of  with  much  de- 
yotion  by  all,  except  Bagot  and  Tindal,  who, 


being  older  stagers,  and  knowing  that  pres- 
ent nocturnal  pleasure  would  bo  purchased 
at  an  exorbitant  amount  of  morning  headache 
in  imbibing  that  bewitching  liquor,  stuck  to 
their  brandy-and-water.  It  was  when  the 
whist  came  to  a  conclusion,  and  the  efiects  of 
the  exhilarating  bowl  l)ecame  evident  in  in- 
creased rashness  in  betting,  desire  for  chicken- 
hazard  on  the  part  of  Oates,  coupled  with  im- 
Satience  at  the  non-appearance  or  supper,  that 
Ir.  Sea£er  took  occasion  to  enlarge  on  the 
merits  of  a  little  English  mare  he  had  lately 
purchased  —  a  perfect  marvel  of  a  trotting 
mare,  considering,  as  ho  said,  that  she  was 
En^^lish.  '*  1  don't  know  what  she  can  do," 
said  Seager,  "  for  I  forgot  to  time  her ;  but  I 
fancy  she  took  me  something  like  seventeen 
miles  within  the  hour." 

•*  Take  care,  my  boy !"  said  Bagot.     "  Are 
you  sure  of  thati    I  don't  know  any  English 
mare  that  can  trot  seventeen  miles  an  hour." 
'*  Bet  you  an  even  fifty  she  won't  do  it 
again,"  said  Wylde  Oates. 

**  Well,  it 's    my  opinion  she  can,"  said 
Seager,  **  and  I  don't  mind  backing  my  opin- 


ion. 


'  "I  would  n't  bet  about  time,"  said  Sloper- 
ton, who  was  somewhat  flustered  from  drink- 
ing ;  *'  but  I  've  a  horse  that  I  rather  fancy 
can  gallop  a  bit,  and  I  don't  mind  making  a 
matcn  with  you." 

"  No,"  said  Seager,  "  she  can't  gallop, 
she  's  a  trotting  mare.  But  I  '11  back  her  to 
trot  half-a-mile  while  your  horse  gallops  three 
quarters,  if  you  'U  give  me  fifty  yards." 

This  proposition  was  discussed  in  a  variety 
of  forms  and  modifications.  Seager  was  secure 
of  his  mare's  powers  ;  and  Sloperton,  besides 
being  somewhat  excited  by  his  share  of  the 
claret-cup,  was  anxious  to  produce  a  favor- 
able impression  on  Bagot,  by  making  what  he 
fancied  a  judicious  sporting  bet.  Next  to  his 
reputation  as  a  man  of  fashion,  Sloperton 
piqued  himself  on  his  judgment  in  betting, 
and  luckily  he  was  rich  enough  to  indulge 
this  propensity  without  so  much  imprudence 
as  sporting  men  occasionally  exhibit.  So 
Wylae  Oates,  having  risked  his  fifty  against 
Seager 's,  and  the  latter  being  drawn,  with  what 
looked  like  rashness  (though  that  was  the  last 
infirmity  which  Seager  could  ever  be  accused 
of),  to  offer  to  back  his  mare,  for  a  thousand, 
to  do  one  mile  more  —  i.  e. ,  eighteen  in  the 
hour — Sloperton  took  him  up ;  and  after 
some  discussion  the  wager  stood  in  a  double 
form,  as  entered  in  Mr.'  Oates'  betting-book, 
thus :  — 

**  Slop,  bets  Seag.  500/.  the  horse  Bouquet 
gallops  three  quarters  of  a  mile  before  the 
mare  Goshawk  trots  half-a-mile,  less  twenty- 
five  yards  —  to  come  off  within  two  months. 

**'Ditto  bets  ditto,  said  mare,  Goshawk, 
does  not  trot  eighteen  miles  within  the  hour 
—  also  within  two  uionths." 
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Bagot,  tck),  made  an  entry  to  the  same  effect 
—  though  that  was  needless,  for  circum- 
stances afterwards  caused  the  bet  to  impress 
itself  strongly  on  Bagot *8  memory. 

After  a  Gttle  more  betting,  the  waiter  from 
the  hotel  was  heard  knocking  at  the  door, 
and  demanding  to  know  when  they  would 
like  supper  ;  and  Wylde  Gates,  putting  out 
his  head,  delivered  an  order  for  a  variety  of 
stimulative  delicacies  forthwith,  winding  up 
with  a  devil  and  lots  of  broiled  bones. 

"Broiled  bones!"  ejaculated  the  grocer, 
beneath  the  bed-clothes — '*  ah,  little  do  the 
poor,  lost  creatures  think  whose  bones  are  pre- 
destined to  be  broiled ;  and  a  devil  too  —  why, 
it 's  quite  prophetic  !"  and  the  grocer  smiled 
as  ho  turned  arowsily  on  bis  pillow. 

It  was  near  morning  when  the  dog-oart 
was  brought  out,  and  Seager  and  Bagot 
mounted  into  it,  the  former  taking  the  reins, 
fur  the  colonel  was  hardly  fit  to  drive,  es- 
peciiiUy  as  there  were  some  sharp  turns  in  the 
road.  Then,  bidding  their  military  friends 
good-night,  they  ratued  off",  the  silent  street 
echoing  hollowlj^  as  they  sped  alon^. 

''  Not  a  bad  night^s  business,"  said  Seager ; 
**  I  look  on  the  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty  oli 
safe  —  the  more  can  do  it  easy.  In  a  day  or 
two,  you  and  I  will  go  down  quietly  and  have 
a  look  at  her." 

CHAPTER  XI. 

The  ladies  had,  as  Bagot  knew,  projected 
an  expedition  on  horseback  into  the  country. 
Telling  them  of  the  invitation  he  had  given 
to  his  military  friends,  of  their  wish  to  be 
introduced  at  the  Heronry,  and  reminding  the 
ladies  of  the  obligation  they  were  under  to 
Tindal  in  the  matter  of  the  riding-lessons,  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  admit 
the  dragoons  to  join  the  riding-party.  Rosa's 
eyes  sparkled  at  the  idea  —  Urelia  gave  her 
imperial  sanction  —  le  reine  le  vetU  —  and 
Ladjr  Lee,  though  rather  indisposed  to  the 
forming  of  new  acquaintances,  was  unwilling 
to  disoblige  Ba^ot.  The  latter,  moreover,  in 
order,  as  lie  said,  that  every  Jack  might  have 
his  Jill,  had  recruited  a  couple  of  young  la- 
dies from  a  neighboring  country-house  to  join 
the  party. 

These  were  the  two  Misses  Clumber,  daugh- 
ters of  Sir  Christopher  Clumber,  Bart.,  and 
were  (considering  they  were  sisters)  remark- 
ably different  in  character.  Trephma,  the 
eldest,  was  afflicted  with  such  a  perpetual 
thirst  for  informatbn,  that  she  applied  for  it 
at  all  founts  that  ofibred,  without  much  oon- 
sidering  what  the  aaality  of  the  sapply  might 
be  ;^  and,  accordingly,  she  had  imbibed  some 
curious  fiiots,  such  as  are  not  generally  im- 
parted to  a  young  lady.  The  other,  instead 
of  improving  her  mind,  which  was  naturally 
80  weak  as  not  to  be  susceptible  of  much  im- 
provement, devoted  all  her  time  to  the  adorn- 


ment of  her  person,  which  was  pretty,  but 
not  so  pretty  as  she  fancied  it.  They  were 
to  join  the  cavalcade  as  it  passed  their  lodge 
gates. 

The  Wednesday  on  which  tlie  riding-party 
took  place  was  one  of  the  last  days  of  May. 

The  mouth  of  May  —  the  words  are  haw- 
thorn-scented, causing  the  most  unimagina- 
tive reader  to  dream  of  green  fields  and  fresh 
flowers  and  a  warm  sun.  Poets,  since  first 
there  sprang  such  a  race  in  £nglaod,  have 
conspired  to  deck  May  with  sunshine  and 
freshness,  and  garlands  plundered  from  lier 
neighbor  June ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
too  often  sad  realities  of  east  wind  and  rain  — 
notwithstanding  the  numbera  of  betrayed  and 
unfortunate  persons  who,  having,  in  the  trust- 
fulness of  their  public  temperaments,  been 
seduced  into  goin^  a-Maying,  return  with 
damp  dresses  and  shivering  frames,  and  colds 
in  their  heads  —  still  the  people,  steadfast  in 
their  illusion,  blindly  believe  in  the  delights 
ascribed  to  their  favorite  month,  and,  spite  of 
wind  and  weather,  invest  her  idea  with  the 
sweets  of  Paradise  —  she  is  the  pleasant,  the 
merry  month  of  May. 

The  fact  is,  the  month  —  naturally  an 
asthmatic,  chilly  month  —  has  been  padded 
into  shape.  Every  succeeding  writer,  who 
has  occasion  to  mention  her  name,  adds  his 
mite  of  a  flower  or  a  gentle  breese,  and  thus, 
insolvent  as  she  is  in  pleasantness  and  sun- 
shine, her  credit  is  sustained  by  a  paper-cur- 
rency. 

The  May  morning  that  shone  on  the  rtding- 
partv  was,  however,  one  of  the  old  poetical 
kind,  quite  restoring  one's  contidence  in 
Chaucer  —  warm ,  sunny,  fresh,  muuoal.  The 
few  white  clouds  that  floated  across  the  blue 
depths  were  soil  and  vapory,  melting  at  their 
edges  into  thin  gray  tissues.  There  vras 
breeze  enough  to  dissipate  and  convey  abroad 
the  heavy  perfumes  6f  the  furze  on  the  com- 
mon and  the  honeysuckles  in  the  lane,  but 
not  enough  to  scatter  the  unseen  multitudes 
that  fiilea  the  air  with  their  humming.  Voices 
from  low-lying  distant  fields  came  with  plain 
intonation  on  the  ear ;  so  did  the  cawing  of 
the  rooks  around  the  elms  in  the  villacre  across 
the^  river,  and  the  rumble  of  the  wagon  trav- 
ersing the  bridge. 

Rosa,  looking  forth  from  the  window  of  the 
breakfast-room,  fresh  as  one  of  the  roses  that 
bloomed  beside  and  around  her,  saw  the  uava- 
liers  approaching,  their  sleek  horses  glisten- 
ing in  the  sun. 

Tindal  and  Slopertoo  tode  first — the  former 
with  a  slight  soupfon  of  the  jockey  in  his 
costume;  the  latter,  after  deliberating  so 
long  over  his  multifarious  wardrobe  that  the 
others  were  on  the  point  of  starting  without 
him,  had  decided  upon  a  very  quiet,  though 
exquisiteljr-cut  suit  —  gray  trousers  and  waut- 
coat,  black  riding-coat  and  neckcloth,  simply 
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relieved  by  whifce  gloves  —  for  the  captain  was 
fond  of  affdcting  a  great  sodateness  both  of 
dress  and  aspect;  —  and  having  thus,  anas- 
sisted  by  foreign  or  adventitious  aid,  made  the 
desired  impression,  would  subsequently  oome 
forth  in  full  radianca,  and  carry  aU  before  him. 
As  he  approached  the  house,  he  straightened 
himself  in  his  saddle,  drew  his  knees  a  little 
back  (for  he  was  a  bad  rider,  and  they  would 
slip  forward  out  of  place),  lowered  his  heels  to 
riding-school  trim,  and,  taking  in  the  whole 
front  of  the  mansion  in  one  rapid,  furtive 
glance,  feigned  to  be  unconscious  that  any- 
body was  looking  at  him.  His  position  in 
the  saddle,  he  flattered  himself,  was  admira- 
ble, and,  on  reaching  the  gravel  sweep  before 
the  entrance,  he  rode  a  little  in  front  of  his 
companion,  in  order  that  nothing  might  ob- 
struct the  view  of  his  symmetricalproportions, 
but  was  sorely  disturbed  in  mind  and  seat 
when  Bruce  and  Q^tes  oame  dashing  along- 
side at  a  gtUlop,  and  caused  his  horse  Bouquet 
to  curvet  unpleasantly,  thereby  affording  great 
delight  to  Air.  Oates,  who  whispered  to  Bruce 
that  *'  Nobby  was  deuced  near  spilt." 

Bagot  was  in  the  hall,  teaching  Orelia  to 
play  oilliards,  and,  hearing  their  approach, 
tie  came  out  to  the  door  with  a  cue  in  his 
hand. 

"Glorious  day,  boys!"  said  he;  "dis- 
mount and  come  in." 

"  Deuced  nice  house,"  thought  Sloperton, 
looking  round  the  loftv  hall,  which  reached 
as  high  as  to  the  second  story,  with  a  balcony 
round  the  upper  part,  and  was  so  spacious 
that  the  billiard-table  looked  quite  small  in 
the  midst  of  the  tesselated  pavement.  Near 
the  table  stood  the  majestic  Orelia,  holding 
her  cue  something  after  the  fashion  of  a  scep- 
tre. 

"I  needn't  introduce  Major  Tindal," 
Bagot  said  to  her,  as  the  major  advanced,  so 
much  abashed  by  Orelia's  queenliness  that 
his  habitual  formality  stiffened  into  an  almost 
awkward  shyness  as  he  greeted  her ;  while 
the  self-complacent  assurance  of  Sloperton, 
and  the  too-easy  confidence  of  Mr.  Wvlde 
Gates,  rebounded  from  it  ineffectually.  "  Now 
then,  hoys,  what  d'ye  say? — beer,  after 
your  ride?  — capital  home-brewed  —  glass 
of  sherry  ?  —  no !  then  oome  along  to  the 
drawing-room." 

"  I  don't  think  I  mentioned  to  j^ou  that 
I  Ve  the  honor  to  be  connected  with  Lady 
Lee,"  said  Sloperton  to  Bagot,  as  they  walked 
up  the  broad  staircase  -~  "  a  sort  of  cousin- 
•hip." 

In  fact,  Sloperton^s  father  was  her  mother's 
first  cousin  ;  but  the  Sloperton  fiimily  bad 
been  so  much  scandalized  at  her  mother's 
marrying  a  country  clergyman,  that  they  con- 
sidered it  due  to  their  own  dignity,  and  to 
the  demerits  of  the  offender,  to  orop  all  inter- 
coarse  with  her  forthwith.     Sloperton  bad 


don't 
o  you  a 


reserved  the  fact  of  the  relationship,  in  order 
that  he  might  judge  whether  the  style  of  her 
ladyship's  nouse  and  society  would  render 
such  a  disclosure  advisable  or  not ;  and  we 
may  safely  aver  that,  had  these  matters  not 
proved  to  his  taste,  he  would  have  kept  the 
"  sort  of  oousinship  "  a  profound  secret. 

"God  bless  me!"  said  Bagot,  "you 

say  so.     I  did  n't  know  I  was  bringing  ^ 

relation,  Hester,"  be  continued,  as  they 
entered  the  drawing-room.  "  Your  cousin, 
Captain  Sloperton." 

Lady  Lee  looked  rather  surprised.  Proba- 
bly, if  she  had  met  the  captain  anywhere  but 
in  her  own  house,  she  would  not  have  ac- 
knowled^d  him,  for  she  happened  to  know 
how  affairs  had  stood  between  her  mother  and 
the  Sloperton  family.  But  as  he  appeiired  as 
her  guest,  she  took  the  hand  which  the  ^cap- 
tain proffered  for  a  -cousinly  shake,  with  suffi- 
cient civility,  though  without  any  warmth. 
"Ah,"  thought  the  captain,  "  Isee  —  proad, 
and  a  little  indignant ;  we  '11  bide  our  time." 
And,  merely  expressing  his  sense  of  good  for- 
tune at  having  made  the  acquaintance  of  such 
a  relative,  the  captain,  with  his  most  be- 
witching bow,  relinquished  the  hand  he  held, 
and  stood  aside  to  let  his  friends  make  their 
obeisances. 

Perhaps  the  calm  indifference  which  marked 
her  ladyship's  reception  of  them  was  as  little 
calculated  to  encourage  the  strangers  as  the 
stateliness  of  Orelia.  But  Rosa's  manner 
was  enough  of  itself  to  set  all  at  their  ease ; 
she  never  thought  about  herself  or  her  own 
dignity,  but  received  each  in  a  smiling,  friendly 
fashion  that  disarmed  all  criticism,  and 
caused  Mr.  Oates  to  eulogize  her  to  Bruce, 
in  a  whisper,  as  a  "jolly  Ottle  girl.'*  Bruce 
and  Rosa  were  friends  at  the  first  glance  ; 
they  were  both  of  them  so  open,  genial,  and 
unembarrassed,  that  the  slight  circumstance 
of  their  never  having  met  before  in  their 
lives  was  altogether  lost  sight  of  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  introduction. 

"Now,  then,"  quoth  Bagot,  bustling 
about,  "  we  '11  decide  where  to  go,  and  then 
to  horse  forthwith.  You  must  know,  gentle- 
men, that  the  ladies,  before  they  were  aware 
they  were  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany, had  each  proposed  a  different  point  to 
ride  to ;  and  how  they  'd  have  settled  it 
without  OS  I  don't  know.  I  '11  just  read  to 
you,  from  these  slips  of  paper,  what  each  had 
to  say  in  favor  of  her  own  choice,  and  then 
we  'llput  the  matter  to  the  vote ;"  and,  npUfb* 
ing  his  doable  gold  eye-glass,  he  took  one  of 
the  three  slips  from  the  table,  and  stooping 
over  it,  and  moving  his  head,  like  an  aati* 
quary  spelling  out  an  old  tombstone,  as  ho 
followea  each  line,  read  the  contents  slowly. 

"  First  we  have  The  Skyrock,  one  of  the 
mountain  ranges  you  see  from  the  northern 
windows."    (Here  Bagot  motioned  with  tho 
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double  ey&>g1ass  in  a  northerly  direction,  and 
then  resumed  his  reading.)  '*  It  towers  above 
the  others,  and  from  its  top  you  look  on  three 
counties  and  on  the  sea.  There  are  no  trees 
except  some  stunted  pine^  and  a  mountain- 
ash  or  two ;  it  holds  a  small  lake  in  the  hol- 
low of  its  hand,  as  it  were,  in  whose  gray, 
steely  surfivce  are  inverted  the  dark  beetling 
crags,  and  the  sky,  and  the  clouds.  There 
are  no  small,  insignificant  beauties  to  fritter 
away  the  attention ;  all  is  grand  and  savage 
desolation." 

It  needed  not  Bazot^s  friendly  wink  to  in- 
fonn  Tindal  that  this  was  Orelia*6  choice. 

**  Dairy,"  Bagot  read  a^in,  from  the  next 

{taper,  ''is  the  dearest  little,  old-fashioned 
iirm-bouse  in  the  world  —  as  you  will  say, 
when  you^rst  catch  sight  of  the  comer  of  its 
white  wall  and  thatched  roof  among  the  apple- 
blossoms.  There  are  wide,  low  meadows  all 
around,  with  plenty  of  flowers  and  cows,  liv- 
ing promise  of  such  nice  cream  —  and  they 
keep  their  promise,  I  can  tell  you  —  and  the 
river  runs  at  the  margin  of  them,  with  islands 
of  yellow  gravel  parting  its  clear  brown 
streams,  and  willows  fringing  the  opposite 
bank.  All  round  are  woods,  ancient  enough 
and  majestic  enough  to  please  even  some  of 
our  grand  and  lofty-minded  acquaintances." 
(**  Personal,  by  Jove!"  interpolated  Bagot, 
and  Orelia  shook  her  riding-whip  at  Rusa, 
who  tried  to  look  demurely  unconscious, 
while  Bruce  smiled  at  her  intelligently.) 
*'  And  it  is  undoubtedly  a  pleasanter  and 
more  (^heerful  scene,  to  anybody  of  proper 
taste  and  feeling,  than  those  horrid  solemn 
crags." 

**  No  ex  parte  statements  of  that  sort  ought 
to  be  allowed,"  said  Orelia. 

*♦  Certainly  not,"  said  Tindal. 

<'  Nor  such  low  appeals  to  vulgar  tastes,  as 
promises  of  cream,"  said  Orelia. 

*'  I  Ve  a  particularly  vulgar  taste,  and  like 
cream  excessively,"  said  Bruce. 

**  The  White  Fall"  (so  ran  the  'third 
paper)  "  is  a  cascade  shooting  out  of  the  rifl 
of  a  mossy  rock,  whose  faces  are  all  wet  with 
its  spray.  It  is  caught  in  a  basin  bordered 
thickly  with  ferns,  from  which  it  drops  suc- 
cessively into  other  basins,  till  it  flows  away 
out  of  sight.  Ascending  by  slippery  steps 
cut  in  the  rock,  you  come  suddenly  on  a 
ruined  abbey, standing  in  front  of  dark  massive 
woods.  The  scene  unites  the  sentiments  of 
the  grand  and  antiaue  with  those  of  the 
picturesque  and  familiar." 

"  There,"  said  Bagot,  dropping  his  glass  ; 
<'  most  votes  carry  it."  Having  collected 
them,  he  declared  the  state  of  the  poll  to  be 
in  favor  of  the  last  proposition,  which  had 
emanated  from  Lady  Lee  ;  and  for  the  White 
Fall  they  started  forthwith. 

Bagot  marshalled  the  cavalcade.  Lady 
Lee,  disposed  to  be  agreeable  to  her  compan- 


ion, Captain  Sloperton,  glanced  at  him,  to  tiy 
and  guess  what  style  of  conversation  was 
likely  to  suit  him.  **  Dear  me,  What  a 
handsome  man !"  she  thought,  at  the  first 
glance;  then,  after  a  second,  **  what  a  pity 
the  expression  was  forgotten  when  that  face 
was  aesigned !"  Slopertun,  aware  he  ivas 
being  scrutinized,  looked  over  his  horse's 
head  with  a  &ce  pretematurally  composed,  as 
if  he  were  sitting  for  his  portrait,  saying 
nothing ;  not  because  he  wanted  conversa- 
tion, but  for  fear  of  breaking  the  charm. 
*'Let  her  look,"  said  Slopertoo  to  himself; 
"  it 'S  only  your  confounded  ugly  fellows  that 
are  forced  to  go  off  at  score  with  the  conver- 
sation." So  he  sat  perfectly  still,  except  that 
he  turned  his  profile  a  trifld  to  the  left,  so  ad 
to  brinz  the  outline  of  his  nose  into  more 
favorable  view. 

Presently  Lady  Lee  broke  into  a  smile. 
"  Has  it  no  voice,  I  wonder?"  thought  she, 
**  this  military  statue  of  Apollo?"  And  she 
waited  a  little  louder  to  see  »  hat  time  might 
bring  forth ;  but  it  brought  forth  nothing, 
except  the  removal  ofa  speck  of  dust  from  the 
captain's  shirt-front  with  the  point  of  his 
little  finger. 

'*  An  amusing  piece  of  sculpture  !"  thought 
her  ladyship  ;  —  '*  he  must  have  escaped  from 
some  wax-work  establishment."  —  '*  Ciiptain 
Sloperton,"  she  said,  '*  I  'm  sure  you  must 
be  fond  of  angling." 

The  captain  turned  towards  her  a  face 
illumined  with  a  smile  ineS^ibly  sweet,  which 
ho  suffered  to  steal  gradually  over  the  com- 
posure of  his  aspect.  He  had  known  that 
smile  do  him  yeoman *s  service  ere  now,  going 
right  throu^^h  the  eyes  of  a  hitherto  obdu- 
rate lady,  till  it  quivered  in  her  very  heart. 

"Angling!  Why  so?"  asked  the  cap- 
tain, in  his  sweetest,  softest  tone,  studying 
her  face  in  return  through  his  hirge,  melan- 
choly black  eyes. 

**  Because  Izaak  Walton  calls  it  '  the  con- 
templative man's  recreation,'  and  you  appear 
to  be  a  contemplative  man,"  said  Lady  Lee. 
**  Do  you  generally  pursue  your  meditations 
in  company  or  alone  ?" 

'*  You  allude  to  my  silence,"  said  the 
captain,  with  another  smile,  this  time  of 
bewitching  frankness;  '*  but  the  fact  is,  I 
never  presume  to  off^r  an^  remark  at  the 
commencement  of  an  acquaintance,  unless  I 
think  it  worthy  of  the  hearer.  I  believe,  in 
this  instance,  I  might  have  waited  till  dooms- 
day—  and,  in  fact,  I  was  just  beginning  to 
despair  when  you  spoke.  Confess  now," 
saia  the  oapttiin,  gracefully  extending  his 
right  hand  with  the  palm  uppermost,  and 
inclining  his  head  a  little  to  one  side,  inter- 
rogatively as  it  were,  *'  would  you  not  have 
considered  it  an  insult  to  your  understanding, 
ifl  had  begun  by  remarking,  it  was  a  fine 
day,  as  if  I  were  an  almanac  V 
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*'  On  tbe  contrary,  I  should  have  agreed 
iviththeobser7ation  very  heartily,"  said  Lady 
Lee.  **  Do  you  suppose  I  expect  to  find 
mankind  in  general  carrying  the  admiration 
of  their  hearers  by  a  coup-de-main,  instead  of 
opening  the  trenches  in  form  ?  —  like  Mr. 
Burke,  of  whom  it  was  ftaid,  that  nobody 
could  stand  with  Iiim  under  a  door- way  in  a 
siiower  of  rain  without  finding  him  out  to  be 
an  extraordinary  man." 

**  Burke  was  an  extremely  clever  fellow," 
said  the  captain,  *'  undoubtedly ;  but  he  la- 
bored under  a  great  disadvantage.  I  believe, 
from  a  portrait  I  have  seen  of  him,  that  his 
idea  of  dress  was  perfectly  ridiculous ;  in 
fact,  his  dress  was  by  no  means  equally  im- 
posing with  his  address  ;  and  who  could  listen, 
you  know,  to  a  sage  in  a  disreputable  coat  or 
a  cravat  like  a  poultice  ?  —  the  ideals  absurd." 

Lady  Lee  laughed  heartily  at  the  idea  of  an 
acquaintance  with  Stultz  being  indispensable 
to  the  success  of  a  philosopher. 

**  It  is  not  very  long  ago,"  continued  the  cap- 
tain, following  up  the  impression  he  considered 
he  was  making,  **  since  I  heard  a  person  who 
was  dining  with  a  friend  in  the  next  box  to 
me  in  a  French  eating-house,  talk  so  cleverly 
and  amusingly,  that  f  eot  quite  interested  in 
hiin.  I  figured  to  myself,  of  course,  a  remark- 
ably well-bred,  agreeable  person,  dressed  with 
unimpeachable  taste.  At  last,  after  a  most 
capital  story,  told  with  charming  humor,  my 
curiosity  to  see  him  became  so  great,  that  I 
^ot  up  in  the  middle  of  my  dinner  (the  greatest 
bore  m  the  world,  you  will  admit),  and  made 
an  excursion  across  the  room  to  the  bell,  ex- 
pressly to  l(X)k  at  the  clever  unknown.  You  'U 
hardly  believe  me.  Lady  Lee,  when  I  tell  you 
he  had  the  impudent  bad  taste  to  be  witty  in 
a —  what  do  yyu  think  now  ?" 

**  Carter's   frock  and   hobnailed  shoes  1" 

fuessed  her  ladyship,  chiming  in  with  his 
umor. 

**  Nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Sloperton. 
"  He  wore  a  brown  satin  waistcoat  with  yellow 
stripes,  and  a  bright-blue  coat  with  brass  but- 
tons, while  his  hands  were  like  huge  slices  of 
beet-root,  with  carrots  at  the  end  for  fingers. 
I  naturally  lost  all  interest  in  him  at  once  ; 
his  jokes,  after  that,  were  all  tinj^ed,  to  my 
fancy ,  w i th  the  vulgar!  ty  of  h is  attire.  That, 
now,  is  a  cas^  exactly  in  point." 

Again  Lady  Lee  condescended  to  smile. 
The  captain's  foibles  were  new  to  her,  and  his 
ultra-dandyism  amused  her  by  its  strong  con- 
trast with  the  calm  melancholy  of  his  aspect. 
So  she  continued  to  give  him  her  attention  — 
and  that  he  always  considered  as  the  natural 
prelude  to  a  woman's  giving  him  her  heart — 
ai^d  went  on  with  increased  confidence,  till  he 
branched  ofiT  into  the  flattering  and  senti- 
mental vein,  in  which  she  thought  him  de- 
cidedly tiresome,  though  he  fancied  he  had 
been  unusually  brilliant. 


The  major,  riding  beside  Orelia,  w^ith  the 
corporal  at  her  hear  rein,  to  which  station  she 
haa  summoned  him,  surveyed  her  with  a  grave 
and  courteously  critical  air. 

»*  Upon  my  word,"  he  said,  "  either  Onslow 
must  be  a  capital  instructor  in  female  equei^ 
trianism,  or  he  must  have  met  with  a  singu- 
larly apt  pupil.  I  don't  know  when  I  've  seen 
a  lady  sit  so  easily  and  well." 

**  Pray  give  all  the  praise  to  Mr.  Onslow," 
s^d  Orelia ;  **  and  permit  me,  at  the  same 
time,  to  thank  you  for  giving  us  such  an  ex- 
cellent master." 

**  Allow  me  to  hope,"  said  Tindal,  with  the 
air  of.  one  who  requests  where  he  may  com- 
mand, '*  that  to-day  you  will  permit  me  to  be 
your  riding-master.  We  will  dispense  with 
Corporal  Onslow's  services,  and — " 

"By  no  means,"  interrupted  Oielia,  ''I 

5irefer  the  present  arrangement  infinitely. 
?hat  is"  (observing  the  sudden  dark  tlush 
that  overspread  the  major's  countenance),  **  I 
have  great  confidence  in  Mr.  Onslow — and 
besides,  nobody,  you  know,  can  serve  two 
masters.  Your  systems  might  clash,  though 
both  are  no  doubt  excellent.  So"  (turniug 
to  Onslow),  "  pray  remain  with  us." 

Onslow  listened  to  the  major's  proposition 
for  dismissing  him  and  to  Orclia's  detainer, 
with  the  same  calm  expression  which  he 
usually  wore  when  his  superiors  in  rank  as- 
serted at  all  imperiously  the  distinction  be- 
tween them,  and  without  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  discomposure.  It  was  the  expression 
of  one  who,  knowing  well  his  superiority  to 
the  station  he  filled,  felt  no  irritation  at  being 
reminded  of  it;  and  this  demeanor  appeare<l, 
in  Orelia 's  eyes,  far  more  dignified  than  the 
most  tragical  exhibitions  of  wrath,  and  most 
magnificent  frettings  on  the  curb,  could  have 
been.  "  Confound  the  fellow  !"  thought  the 
major,  glancing  at  his  handsome,  easy  sub- 
ordinate, **  I  wish  he  'd  take  himself ofif."  But 
he  aflTected  to  smile,  as  he  bowed  his  acquies- 
cence to  Orelia,  saying,  *'her  wishes  were 
law  to  him,  and  Corporal  Onslow  should  cer- 
tainly remain  — "  at  all  which,  a  smile  might 
have  been  noticed,  by  a  keen  observer,  to  dawn 
on  Onslow's  face. 

From  this  moment  the  major  quite  ignored 
the  corporal's  presence,  trying  to  c<mverse  as 
if  there  were  no  such  person  within  bearing, 
or  in  existence  ;  a  mode  of  proceeding  which 
was  rendered  somewhat  difficult  by  the  fre- 

?iuent  appeals  which  Orelia  made  to  Onslow, 
or  his  opinion  on  matters  they  conversed  of 
—  deeply  outraging  the  major's  sense  of  mili- 
tary etiquette,  of  which  few  had  stricter  no- 
tions than  himself.  But  of  military  etiquette 
Orelia  knew  but  little ;  in  fact,  being,  as  we 
have  elsewhere  hinted,  somewhat  of  a  self- 
willed  young  lady,  she  did  not  permit  etiquette 
of  any  kind  to  rule  her  conduct  further  than 
she  pleased ;  and,  aocuetomed  to  see  in  her 
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ridiug-m aster  one  who  possessed  the  manners 
and  languaee  of  a  gentleman,  she  had  almost 
dropt  out  ofbight  the  fact  of  his  real  position. 

*'The  filly  suits  you  admirably,"  said  the 
major  presently  to  Orelia.  **  I  should  think 
her  a  little  too  hot  to  be  pleasant  to  the  gen- 
erality of  riders  —  but  you,  Miss  Payne,  have 
a  particularly  light  hand." 

**So  Mr.  Onslow  tells  me,"  said  Orelia, 
**  though,  to  say  the  truth,  I  don^t  exactly 
know  what  a  light  hand  is." 

The  major  frowned  —  Onslow  again!  and 
Mister  too !  **  You  've  brought  your  sketch- 
book, I  see,"  said  he,  after  a  pause  —  **  may 
we  hope  for  the  pleasure  of  seemg  it  employed 
to-day?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Orelia.  **  I  always 
sketch  during  my  rides." 

**  Might  I  be  permitted  a  glance?"  asked 
Tindal,  extending  his  hand  towards  the  book. 
Orelia  handed  it  to  him. 

^*  Beautiful ! "  cried  the  admiring  major, 
turning  the  leaves  as  the  book  rested  on  the 
pommel  of  his  saddle.  **Most  masterly,  and 
evidently  done  with  great  ease  and  quiok- 
oess.  If  I  might  venture  to  say  which  I  pre- 
fer, it  is  this  one  —  principally  on  account  of 
that  group  of  figures  in  the  foreground." 

**  You  are  right,  Major  Tindal,"  returned 
Orelia,  '*  those  figures  are  excellent.  I  wiah 
I  could  hope  to  rival  them." 

**  Dear  me,  are  they  not  yours?"  said  the 
major,  vexed  at  his  blunder. 

*'  They  are  some  that  Mr.  Onslow  was  so 
good  as  to  put  in,"  replied  Orelia.  **  Do  you 
not  recognize  his  rather  uncommon  style  ?" 

'*  Indeed! — ah,  I  was  not  aware,"  said 
the  major  coldly  —  and,  muttering  something 
about  **  fine  distances  —  bold  outline  —  warm 
skies,"  he  closed  the  sketch-book,  and  returned 
it  to  the  fair  proprietor. 

**  This  now,"  said  the  major,  presently, 
pointing  with  the  but-end  of  his  whip  at  the 
landscape  before  them, ''  allow  me  to  suggest, 
is  a  fine  subject  for  a  sketch.  This  clump  of 
trees  in  the  foreground  —  that  white  cottage 
beyond,  with  the  river  and  those  hills  in  the 
distance,  would,  in  your  hands,  Miss  Payne, 
make  a  very  beautiful  picture." 

"  So  I  think,"  said  Orelia ;  *«  but  Mr.  Ons- 
low prefers  the  same  view  from  a  point  we 
have  just  passed.  I  'm  glad  to  have  a  cham- 
pion on  my  side  —  pray  discuss  the  matter 
with  him.  Major  Tindal,  and  I  will  abide  by 
the  result  of  the  argument. " 

**  Really,"  said  the  major,  reddening  and 
firowning,  <<  I  am — a — a — not  accustomed 
to  —  a  —  yon  must  excuse  me,  Miss  Payne  — " 
And  reining  suddenly  back,  on  pretence  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  road,  he  rode  by  himself, 
much  chafed  iii  temper,  at  some  distance  be- 
hind. . 

*<  Your  kind  notice  of  me  is  most  flattering," 
eaid  Onslow,  in  a  low  voice ,  to  Orelia  -*  <  *  and. 


believe  me,  I  feel  it  deeply.  But  will  yoa 
pardon  me  for  saying,  that  I  anticipate  con- 
sequences which  may  cause  me  to  regret  the 
display  of  your  goodness." 

Orelia  turned  her  face  severely  and  sconi- 
fully  upon  him.  <*  It  is  I,"  she  said,  **  who 
have  reason  to  regret  that  I  should  bare  be- 
stowed any  notice  on  one  who  is  capable  of 
such  an  anticipation  as  fear  on  his  own  account. 
I  could  not  have  imarined  any  one  guilty  of 
such  a  mean  feeling..  You  have  shown  me  my 
error,  and  you  shall  certainly  have  no  cause  to 
fear  a  repetitioh  of  it." 

Most  men  would  have  been  abashed  at  the 
scorn  with  which  Orelia  turned  her  face  fron 
him  as  she  concluded  her  speech ;  bat  Ons- 
low, smiling,  said,  "  You  mistake  me,  indeed. 
I  would  not  weigh  any  consequence  to  myself 
against  your  lightest  word.  But  what  I  do 
anticipate  is,  that  the  major,  in  his  erident 
displeasure,  may  deprive  me  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  further  enjoying  the  society  I  have  found 
so —  "  (he  did  not  say  what)  —  *•  and  may 
thus,"  he  added,  sadly  and  half-ab^ntly, 
*' close  suddenly  for  me  the  brief  vision  of 
paradise  that  has  opened  on  the  dall  reality 
of  my  life." 

Orelia  colored  a  little  at  this  warmth  of 
expression.  '*  Pardon  me,"  she  said ;  »'  1  wu 
too  hasty,  and  did  you  wrong.  I  ahould  m- 
deed  regret  to  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
your  instructions.  We  will  moUifj  thii 
doughty  chief  of  yours,  and  cause  him  to  foi^ 
get  his  wrath."  And  accordingly  reining  up, 
and  summoning  the  major  to  her,  under  pre- 
tence of  showing  him  some  interesting  featoie 
in  the  scenery,  she  condescended,  in  a  some- 
what haughty,  indifferent  way,  to  smooth  bis 
ruffled  plumes,  and,  giving  him  no  further 
cause  for  ire,  except  once  or  twice,  when  she 
forgot  herself,  and  dragged  Onslow  into  the 
conversation,  succeeded  to  a  miracle. 

Bruce  and  Rosa  rode  together  in  great 
harmony,  followed  at  a  little  distance  by 
Wylde  Oates  and  Letitia  Clumber.  This  lat- 
ter young  lady,  besides  being  naturally  stupid, 
and  a  very  uncongenial  spirit  for  the  rattling 
Mr.  Oates  to  encounter,  was  now  particularly 
indisposed  to  make  herself  agreeable,  in  coo- 
sequence  of  pining  after  the  society  of  Sloper- 
ton,  for  whom  she  had,  at  first  sight,  oonoeived 
a  warm  admiration,  which,  she  was  satisfied, 
wanted  only  opportunity  to  become  mutual. 
So  at  last,  Oates,  after  giving  her  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  steeple-chase  which  she  aoareely 
even  pretended  to  listen  to,  and  catching  her 
vawnxng  while  he  was  telling  her  of  a  wager 
he  had  lately  won,  wherein  he  had  displayed 
great  sagacity,  rode  on  with  her  to  jom  the 
pair  in  aoni, 

**Hang  it,  Bruce!"  he  whispered,  as  he 
came  alongside ;  **  fair  play,  you  know.  l>enee 
take  me,  if  I  can  stand  that  simpering  dull 
any  longer,  and  there  are  you  chattiDg  away 
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urith  thai  jolly  little  thing  like  a  couple  of 
magpicB,  and  not  caring  a  curse  about  me. 
Turn  about  *8  fair  play.  You  let  me  ride 
with  her  fur  the  rest  of  the  way  out,  and  you 
shall  be  her  companion  all  the  way  back." 
And  Bruce,  acknowledging  the  justice  of  this 
arrangement,  went  accordingly  to  do  |>enance 
with  Miss  Leititia,  while  Rosa  cast  after  him  a 
glance  of  regret  which  Mr.  Oates  would  have 
thought  anything  but  flattering  to  himself  if 
he  had  seen  it ;  for  Rosa  had  discovered  that 
Bruce*8  sentiments  on  most  matters  were  en- 
tirely identical  with  her  own  —  that  they  had 
the  same  tastes  in  pictures  and  books  and 
scenery — at.  least,  he  had  always  agreed 
warmly  with  her  expressed  opinions  — and, 
in  fact,  they  had  got  on  very  pleasantly 
together. 

&got  was  the  most  ill-matched  of  the  party. 
Poor  old  Bagot,  having  paired  off  the  others 
to  their  satisfaction,  bad  good-naturedly  un- 
dertaken Trephina  Clumb^,  who,  with  her 
usual  desire  lor  information,  had  put  him,  as 
he  termed  it,  **  through  his  fiicings*'  on  the 
subject  of  the  history  of  horse-racing  —  its 
origin,  progress,  &c.,  with  incidental  ques- 
tions on  the  feeding  of  horses  and  rules  of 
the  turf.  And  Bagot,  who  had  never,  even 
on  this  his  favorite  subject,  troubled  himself 
with  any  historical  retrospect,  was  sorely 
puzzled  to  reply,  and,  answering  at  hasard, 
communicated  to  her  a  fund  of  information  on 
these  heads  more  curious  than  correct,  as  may 
be  seen  to  this  day  in  the  pages  of  Miss  IVe- 
phina^s  journal,  where  she  was  accustomed 
to  note  down  at  night  all  the  treasures  of 
knowledge  acquired  during  the  day ;  in  which 
ore  chronicled,  among  others,  the  not  general- 
ly known  facts,  that  the  first  King's  Plate 
was  run  for  in  the  time  of  Oliver  (>omwell, 
and  that  Old  King  Cole  ^vat  one  of  the  earli- 
est patrons  of  the  turf. 

The  cascade  was  reached  and  duly  admired 
—  not  on  horseback,  of  oourse,  but  the  steeds 
were  fastened  to  trees,  while  their  riders 
walked  along  the  rocky  path  that  led  to  it.  And 
the  fountain  oelow  the  cascade  was  a  wishing- 
well,  with  a  legend  attached  to  it,  which 
Lady  Lee  relat^ ;  and  afterwards  they  dipt 
their  hands  in  it,  and  wished  silently,  and  it 
came  to  pass  that  some  of  them,  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  had  their  wishes  granted,  and  some 
bad  not. 

When  they  dismounted,  the  corporal  pru- 
dently turned  his  horse's  head  and  rode 
homewards. 

Leaving  the  fountain,  they  ascended  the 
steps  of  the  rock,  and  found  lunch,  which 
Nuole  had  brought  in  a  spring-cart,  awaiting 
them  under  an  oak ;  and  afterwards  the  lady 
artists  produced  their  sketch-books.  Trephina 
Clumber,  without  any  natural  taste  or  talent 
fvir  drawing,  praoUsed  the  art  with  wonderful 
pertinacity.    She  bad  studied   innumerable 


books  on  light  and  shade,  and  color  and  per- 
spective, and  the  human  form,  and  the  anat- 
omy of  animals,  and,  in  fact,  perhaps  muddled 
herself  with  her  researches  in  art,  for  they 
resulted  in  productions  quite  unlike  anything 
in  nature.  She  seated  herself  under  a  tree, 
and  sent  Bagot  to  fetch  her  some  water  in  a 
tin  cup,  while  she  arranged  her  color-box  and 
brushes  alongside.  Then  she  made  a  sketch, 
and  all  the  time  phe  was  so  employed  she 
lectured  the  colonel  so  learnedly  on  keeping, 
and  aerial  distances,  and  mellowness,  oiid 
warm  effects,  and  hfl(bdling,  that  he  felt  very 
little  doubt  that  Trephina  was  a  very  great 
artist,  and  vras  somewhat  ashamed  of  himself 
when,  on  looking  at  the  drawing  afterwards, 
he  took  a  remarkable  cloud  in  her  sky  for  a 
wooded  mountain  —  and  her  own  horse,  which 
she  hod  introduced  in  the  foreground,  fur  a 
goat  —  mistaking  the  crutches  of  the  side- 
saddle for  the  animal's  horns.  Uowever,  her 
familiarity  with  the  terms  of  art  quite  blinded 
Boffot  to  these  little  defects  in  her  practice, 
and  caused  him  to  regard  her  us  a  female 
Claude.  And  many  greater  reputations  than 
Trephina's  are  constantly  established  on  pre- 
cisely similar  foundations. 

Lady  Lee,  perhaps  not  finding  Captain 
Sloperton's  conversation  in  harmony  with  the 
scene,  sauntered  away  by  herself  towards  tho 
margin  of  the  stream  above  the  Civscado. 
Before  her  lay  a  broad  pool,  where  the  stream, 
though  swift,  was  silent,  and  which  was 
crossed  by  large  stones  at  irregular  intervals. 
Between  these  the  water  poured  smoothly, 
and  flowed  rippling  out  of  sight.  In  the 
broken  water  below  tho  stones  a  flv-fisber 
was  planted,  assiduously  practising  Iiis  art. 
Up  the  stream  the  water  darkened  to  deepest 
brown,  as  it  passed  beneath  overhanging  wil- 
lows. Lady  Lee  remembered  that,  by  cross- 
ing to  the  other  side,  a  new  and  pleasing 
point  of  view  was  obtained,  and  she  accord- 
ingly began  stepping  from  one  stone  to  an- 
other. 

When  about  half  way  across,  a  stone  rolled 
over  and  sunk,  just  as  she  was  in  the  act  of 
quitting  it,  and  a  little  extra  agility  was  re- 
quired to  attain  the  next  one.  Congratukt- 
ing  herself  on  escaping  ¥rithout  a  dip  in  the 
water,  she  stood  here,  as  on  a  pedestal,  ad- 
miring the  view,  which  was  at  this  point 
much  more  expanded  than  on  the  bank  she 
had  just  quitted,  enabling  the  observer  to 
traoe  the  stream  through  many  a  winding, 
and  showing  new  undulations  in  the  surface 
of  the  woods.  Having  sufficiently  enjoyed  it, 
she  turned  to  retrace  her  steps  —  ana  then, 
for  the  first  time,  perceived  that  the  dispboe- 
ment  of  the  stone  had  rendered  this  a  difficult 
task.  The  provoking  pebble  lay  just  beneath 
the  surface,  with  the  sharp  comer  uppermost, 
rendering  it  quite  unsafe  as  a  support,  and 
the  intenral  to  the  next  one  was  too  wide  to 
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be  attempted.  She  was  nnwilling  to  call  for 
assiBtance,  partly  because  the  sitaation  seemed 
to  her  to  involve  a  little  absurdity ;  secondly, 
because  she  dreaded  bein^  the  object  of  the 
gallant  efforts  which  the  cavaliers  would  be 
sure  to  make  for  her  rescue.  So  she  began 
plumbing  the  stream  with  her  riding-whip, 
and,  after  poking  unsuccessfully  to  replace 
the  faithless  stone,  gathered  her  dress  round 
her,  and  half-meditated  a  spring. 

She  made  up  her  mind  to  it  seven  times, 
and  seven  times  her  heart  failed  her,  leaving 
her  precisely  where  she  was.  How  often  the 
process  might  have  been  repeated  is  doubtful ; 
out  just  then  she  heard  a  splashing  in  the 
water  close  at  hand.  The  fly-fisher,  perceiv- 
ing her  dilemma,  was  wading  to  her  assist- 
ance. 

This  fly-fisher  was  by  no  means  an  ordinary 
kind  of  fly-fisher.  He  was  a  handsome,  noble- 
looking  man,  about  thirty,  with  a  light  mus- 
tache, and  was  as  unmistakably  a  eentleman 
in  his  tweed  shooting-jacket  and  wide-awake 
bat,  as  if  he  had  been  dressed  in  a  coronet 
and  robes.  Now,  if  he  had  considered  a  mo- 
ment, he  might  have  rendered  the  necessary 
service  to  her  ladyship  by  replacing  the  stone 
in  its  old  position.  Perhaps  if  Lady  Lee,  in- 
stead of  appearing  to  him  more  charming  than 
any  nymph  that  ever  haunted  a  stream,  had 
been  a  respectable  old  lady  with  black  mittens 
and  a  brown  wig,  he  would  have  done  so ; 
perhaps  it  did  not  occur  to  him ;  perhaps  he 
preferred  taking  his  own  course ;  however, 
with  no  other  preliminaries  than  a  bow  and  a 
few  words  of  apology,  half-lost  in  the  murmur 
of  the  waters,  ne  took  her  ladyship  in  his  arms. 
One  would  have  thought  it  would  have  been 
quite  sufficient  to  carry  her  to  the  next  stone, 
and  leave  her  to  pursue  her  way  —  and  it  is 
believed  slie  did  make  a  representation  to  that 
effect ;  but  her  speech,  like  his,  vtbs  lost  in  the 
noise  of  the  stream,  and  he  only  relinquished 
his  fair  burden  (which  perhaps  he  liked)  when 
landed  sifely  on  the  bank.  Then,  witn  a  few 
words  expressing  his  sense  of  *'  his  own  good 
fortune  in  being  of  the  slightest  service,*'  and 
a  rather  confused  offer  of  thanks  from  her  lady- 
ship, he,  with  another  bow,  went  back  to  his 
Ashing,  and  her  ladyship  rejoined  her  friends, 
to  whom,  for  some  reason  or  other,  she  said 
nothing  of  her  adventure. 

They  lingered,  admiring,  chatting,  and 
sketching  about  the  wooded  slopes  above  the 
cascade,  until  evening  began  to  shadow  the 
landscape,  and  to  show  the  broken  arches  and 
ruined  walls  of  the  abbey  strongly  relieved 
against  the  sky  which  gleamed  purply  through 
the  spaces  left  originally  by  the  builder,  and 
those  made  since  by  Time  the  unbuilder.  Orelia 
looked  on  it  in  an  artistic  light,  and  admired 
the  breadth  and  softness  of  the  shadows,  the 
still,  brown  depths  of  the  river,  with  a  gray 


glassy  gleam  where  the  sky  was  reflected  — 
the  golden  scatterings  of  light  where  the  sun- 
set still  lingered  on  the  woody  hills,  and  the 
clouds  just  beginning  to  put  off  their  evening 
robes  of  orange  and  crimson  and  gold,  as  the 
ruler  of  the  day  descended  out  of  sight.  Lady 
Lee  looked  at  it  in  a  sentimental  point  of  view, 
thinking  of  the  old  monks  who  nad  seen  the 
sun  set  behind  those  slopes,  who  had  wandered 
through  those  woods,  and  had  dreamed  away 
their  lives  in  those  shattered  cells  ;  feeling  a 
sort  of  sadness  mixed  with  the  beauty  of  the 
scene,  as  imaginative  people  do,  when  the 
departing  day  looks  on  the  ancient  abodes  of 
departed  beings.  And  Rosa,  who  was  neither 
sentimental  nor  artistic,  felt  a  pleasure  she  did 
not  seek  to  define  in  the  stillness  and  freshness 
and  clearness  of  air,  earth,  and  sky,  and 
chirped  forth  her  gladness  unconsciously  and 
unrestrainedly  as  the  nightingale  who  was 
giving  life  to  the  neighboring  woods. 

Bagot  experienced  a  mixed  feeling,  com- 
pounded of  a  desire  for  brandy-and-water  and 
oilliards,  and  a  fear  that  the  dewy  grass  was 
a  bad  thing  for  the  gout ;  so  he  managed  to 
get  them  to  horse,  and  to  proceed  homeward ; 
and  when  they  reached  the  Heronry,  they  had 
a  sort  of  meal  compounded  of  dinner  and  tea 
—  too  informal  for  the  first,  and  too  solid  fur 
the  last ;  and  then,  afler  some  music  from  the 
ladies  and  Sloperton,  who  sung  to  the  guitar 
with  a  clear  and  sad,  though  utterly  unmodu- 
lated and  inexpressive  voice,  the  dragoons  rode 
home,  all  of  tnem  well  pleased. 

Tindal  was  pleased,  because  he  had  latterly 
found  Orelia's  manner  and  conversation  en- 
tirely to  his  taste  ;  for  the  slight  haughtiness, 
and  occasional  symptoms  of  imperious  temper 
that  she  displayed,  had  of  themselves  a  certain 
charm  for  nim,  harmonizing  well,  perhaps, 
with  the  main  chords  of  his  own  character. 
Moreover,  he  purposed  putting  an  eflectual 
stop  to  the  corporal's  lessons  immediately. 

Bruce  and  Wylde  Oates  were  both  pleased, 
because  they  had  found  in  Rosa  exactly  what 
her  face  promised,  and  their  respective  shares 
of  her  society  had  been  apportioned  on  the 
most  equitable  principles. 

Sloperton  was  pleased,  because  he  considered 
he  had  been  particularly  charming.  ^*  I  *m  a 
little  past  thirty,"  said  the  captain  to  himself, 
^*  and  the  variety  of  these  love  affairs  is  get- 
ting fatiguing.  I  've  been  thinking  for  some 
time  of  settling  down  quietly  whenever  I  could 
find  a  proper  person  —  and  yesteiHlay  I  dis- 
covered a  white  hair  in  my  right  whisker. 
Gad,  I  may  turn  gray  or  bald,  and  my  chances 
will  be  diminished  twenty  per  cent.  '  So  the 
captain  resolved  to  fascinate  Lady  Lee,  and 
viewed  the  design  with  the  calm  confidence  of 
a  powerful  mesmerist  about  to  set  to  work 
upon  a  subject  of  nervous  and  susceptible  tem- 
perament. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

On  regaining  bis  quarters  on  the  evening  of 
the  riding-party,  Onslow,  in  spite  of  the  non- 
dialance  which  marked  his  general  demeanor, 
♦displayed  in  his  manner  some  degree  of  agita- 
tion. 

He  was  billeted  at  the  Grapes  —  a  cosy, 
snug,  old-fashioned  hostelry,  hid  away  up  a 
by-lane,  which  was  entered  from  the  main 
street  of'Doddington  by  an  arch  at  one  end,  and 
which  had  no  passage  through  at  the  other  — 
a  rambling  old  building,  full  of  dark  passages, 
with  steps  in  the  darkest  parts,  causing  those 
^hu  traversed  them  swiltly  and  unsuspect- 
ingly to  receive  shocks  extending  from  the 
soles  of  their  feet  to  the  crowns  of  their  heads, 
and  making  their  teeth  chatter  violently,  un- 
less the  tongue  happened  to  be  interposed 
between  them,  like  the  passengers*  bodies  be- 
tween two  fust  trains  running  into  each  other 
on  a  railway.  The  kitchen  was  always  illu- 
mined bv  a  sort  of  comfortable  twilight,  partly 
the  result  of  a  high  wall  opposite  the  windows 
excluding  the  sun,  partly  from  the  steams  of 
soups,  roast  meats,  mulled  beer,  and  wines, 
and  coffee,  that  hovered  incessantly  over  the 
}.ospitable  region.  When  the  eye  got  accus- 
tomed to  the  place,  a  stout  form  might  gen- 
erally be  espied,  seated  in  the  thickest  of  the 
clouds  by  the  fireside.  This  was  the  landlord 
of  the  Grapes,  who,  under  the  firm  impression 
that  he  was  diligently  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness, and  acting  as  the  prop  and  main-stay  of 
the  establishment,  spent  most  of  his  time  by 
the  fireside  in  an  easy-chair,  diversifying  the 
somewhat  limited  prospect  by  an  occasional 
stroll  oub  under  the  archway  to  look  at  the 
weather.  A  life  of  this  sort,  though  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  pati  defoie  grasj 
would  not,  at  first  sight,  appear  fiivorable  to 
the  healtiiy  operations  of  the  animal  econ- 
omy ;  nevertheless,  it  seemed  to  agree  with 
the  host  of  the  Grapes,  if  one  might  Judge 
from  the  rosy  complexion  that  appeared  m  the 
midst  of  a  wliite  fringe  of  hair  and  whisker, 
and  the  regularity  and  unfailinz  zest  with 
which  he  responded  to  the  call  to  dinner.  That 
meal  took  place  in  a  little  glass-walled  room, 
like  a  gtistrunomic  ofmservatory,  looking  into 
the  kitchen,  presided  over  by  a  pretty  young 
lady,  the  future  heiress  of  the  Grapes;  for 
mine  host,  like  Polonius,  had  *'  one  fair  daugh- 
ter and  no  more."  Her  attractions,  of  which 
her  reputed  expectations  formed  perhaps  not 
the  least,  drew  numerous  gallants  to  the  bar 
of  the  Grapes,  who  vied  with  each  other  in 
drinking  various  spirituous  compounds  mixed 
by  her  tair  hands,  and  seemed  to  imagine  that 
their  success  would  be  proportionate  to  the 
frequency  and  recklessness  of  their  orders  for 
drink — an  impression  which  caused  all  but 
suitors  of  very  strong  head  and  conatitation  to 


retire  from  the  contest,  after  probations  of 
more  or  less  duration. 

Before  the  dragoon  entered,  two  admirers 
were  signalizing  their  devotion  to  the  fair 
spirit  of  the  bar,  the  upper  half  of  whose  per- 
son only  was  visible,  iis  she  dispensed  the 
potables  which  formed  her  peculiar  charge 
through  a  portion  of  the  glass  frame  of  her 
shrine  that  slid  back,  leaving  a  space  wherein 
the  worshippers  might  lean  their  elbows  and 
deposit  their  glasses.  One  of  these  was  an 
attorney's  clerk  —  a  very  dashing  porsmage, 
with  a  bushy  head  of  hair,  and  a  hat  stuck 
rakishly  thereon  ;  the  other  a  young  furiuor, 
who  had  lately  spent  more  time  at  the  Grapes 
than  in  agricultural  pursuits  ;  he  wore  a  white 
hat,  a  brown  cut-away  with  basket  buttons, 
and  a  blue  satin  stock,  with  a  great  pin  stick- 
ing in  the  folds  of  it.  These  rivals  had  held  a 
sort  of  wordy  tilt  of  sarcasm  on  each  other,  in 
which  the  clerk's  astuteness  gave  him  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  the  other  admirer ;  but 
the  latter  drank  most,  appending  to  his  de- 
mand for  each  successive  glass  the  words 
**  damn  the  expense,''  indicative  of  wealth 
and  a  liberal  spirit ;  and  he  was,  moreover, 
the  better-looking  of  the  two.  On  whichever 
side  the  balance  of  fascination  might  have 
been,  the  ministering  angel  of  the  bar  did  not, 
however,  betray  any  preference,  but  filled  their 
glasses,  and  listened  to  their  speeches,  with 
the  most  laudable  impartiality. 

While  she  was  in  the  act  of  squeezing  a 
lemon  into  the  rum-and-water  of  the  incipient 
attorney,  a  clanking  step  was  heard  outside, 
approaching  from  the  archway.  The  fair 
bar-maid  ^ave  a  little  start,  and  spilt  some  of 
the  hot  mixture  on  her  hand.  This  served  to 
excuse  the  blush  that  overspread  her  plump 
face  as  the  corporal  entered. 

**  Good  evening,  Mr.  Onslow,"  said  the 
pretty  bar-maid,  in  a  tone,  and  with  a  bright 
smile,  that  would  have  induced  cither  of  tlie 
two  rivals  to  drink  himself  into  insensibility 
on  the  spot,  and  have  thought  it  cheap  too. 
But  the  dragoon,  nodding  at  her  in  an  absent 
way,  and  merely  replying,  "How  d'ye  do, 
Susan?"  strode  to  the  fireplace,  and  planted 
himself  there,  with  his  back  to  the  fire. 

Now,  the  landlord  did  not  admire  the  dra- 
goon, though  his  wife  and  daughter  did.  The 
landlord  was  a  man  of  neat  weight  and  con- 
sideration with  those  who  frequented  his  inn, 
and  always  exacted  a  full  measure  of  respect 
from  them,  never  permitting  even  those  who 
might  be  called  his  cronies  to  venture  on  any 
undue  familiarity.  But  this  dragoon,  though 
civil  enough,  in  a  condescending  sort  of  way, 
to  the  landlady  and  her  daughter,  showed  no 
more  respect  for  his  portly  host  than  if  he  had 
been  a  stable-boy.  Accordingly,  that  digni- 
tary, with  a  grunt  indicative  of  displeasure 
and  defiance,  drew  back  his  ohair  a  foot  or 
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two,  and  scowled  at  the  dragoon  over  his  pipe. 
He  mieht  have  scowled  nt  the  warming-pan 
that  glittered  on  the  wall  beyond  with  about 
as  much  effect.  Onslow,  iiis  legs  apart,  bis 
back  to  the  fire,  his  look  bent  on  the  floor, 
thoughtfully  whistled  an  opera- tune,  as  if  no 
such  person  as  the  landlord  of  the  Grapes 
were  in  existence. 

Opposite  the  landlord  was  seated  a  lodger 
of  much  consideration  and  long  standing  in 
the  Grapes.  Ue  was  a  bachelor,  with  a  small 
annuity,  which  he  spent  principally  itv  rum- 
and-water  —  a  hard-teatured,  red-faced  man, 
with  a  couple  of  marks  like  gashes  extending 
from  his  nostrils  deep  down  each  cheek. 
From  his  long  residence  at  the  Grapes,  his 
habits  were  so  well  known  that  he  never  had 
occasion  to  give  an'order ;  and  being  of  taci- 
turn habits,  this  was  a  ereat  comfort  to  him. 
Between  breakfast  and  dinner  he  always  had 
three  glasses  of  rum-and-water ;  between  din- 
ner and  supper,  six ;  and  after  supper  his 
tumbler  was  replenished,  till  ho  was  carried 
off  to  bed  on  the  waiter's  back. 

This  gentleman  had  finished  his  eighth  tum- 
bler about  five  minutes  before,  and  the  land- 
lady—  a  fat,  good-tempered  woman,  with  a 
face  and  figure  very  like  the  reflection  of  her 
daughter's  as  seen  in  the  convex  surfaces  of 
the  shining  dish-covers  hanging  to  the  wall 
(i.  e.,  considerably  widened  and  shortened), 
glanced  at  the  clock,  and  brought  him  his 
ninth,  or  List  before  supper. 

**  We  don't  see  much  of  you  now,  Mr.  Ons- 
low,'' said  the  landlady,  standing  before  him, 
after  she  hod  set  down  the  lodger's  glass  on 
the  table. 

The  landlord  uttered  a  short  derisive 
chuckle.  He  was  a  man  of  few  words ;  but 
the  laugh  indicated  that,  in  his  opinion,  it 
was  very  little  matter  whether  they  saw  any- 
thing of  him  at  all  or  not.  The  dragoon, 
softly  whistling,  twirled  his  mustache  awent- 
ly,  and  did  not  notice  either  the  remark  or 
the  laugh. 

**  You  're  certainly  in  love,  Mr.  Onslow," 
said  the  landlady.  *'  You  used  to  be  the 
P'jliteflt  man  —  and  now  one  never  gets  a 
word  from  you." 

There  was  a  giggle  from  the  daughter  in 
the  bar ;  but  still  the  trooper  made  no  answer, 
till  the  lodger,  who  hod  a  chivalrous  respect 
for  the  landlady,  touched  the  dragoon's  sleeve 
with  the  stem  of  his  pipe.  Onslow  stared  at 
him,  and  drew  back  irom  the  contact,  when 
he  motioned  with  the  pipe  towards  the  land- 
lady, to  si^ify  that  soe  had  done  him  the 
honor  of  addressing  him.  Then  the  dragoon 
lifted  up  his  eyes,  and,  appearing  to  perceive 
the  landlady  for  the  first  time,  nodded  to  her, 
bid  her  good  evening,  and  strode  through  the 
kitchen  on  his  way  to  his  own  room.  *'  He 's 
certainly  in  love,"  said  the  landlady.  **I 
never  saw  a  man  so  changed." 


He  had  scarcely  disappeared,  when  the 
daughter,  taking  a  letter  from  a  shelf  in  the 
bar,  said,  **  Law,  mother,  I  forgot  to  give  Mr. 
Onslow  his  letter  —  I  '11  just  take  it  to  him  ;' 
and,  leaving  the  young  fairmer  and  the  incipi- 
ent attorney  to  entertain  one  another,  she 
tript  after  the  dragoon. 

**  Come  in,"  said  Onslow,  when  she  tnpt  at 
the  door,  and  she  entered.  The  room,  th:ink8, 
probably,  to  the  young  lady's  partial  itv  fur 
the  handsome  lodger,  was  a  very  com  for  table 
one — a  nice  little  lied,  with  dimity  curtains, 
washing-stand,  toilet-table,  all  complete,  wit?! 
some  pictures  on  the  walls. 

*'  Here 's  a  letter,  come  since  you  woro 
away,"  said  the  pretty  bar-maid,  handing  it 
to  him. 

**  Thank  you,  Susan,"  said  Onslow,  **  much 
obliged,"  and  immediately  broke  the  seal, 
which  was  a  large  one,  with  a  coat  of 
arms. 

The  landlady's  daughter  was  dying  to 
know  who  the  correspondent  with  tlie  great 
seal  could  be,  so  she  lingered,  under  pretence 
of  brushing  the  dust  off  the  furniture,  till  ho 
had  finished  readinz  it. 

•*  No  bad  news,  I  hope,  Mr.  Onslow?"  she 
said,  when  he  had  refolded  and  laid  it  on  the 
chimney-piece. 

'*  Quit«  the  contrary,  Susan ;  it  assures  mc 
I  have  still  a  friend,  and  that 's  good  news," 
said  Onslow,  smiling. 

"0,  gracious!  I'm  sure,  Mr.  OnsloM*, 
you  might  have  plenty  if  you  liked  —  it's 
your  own  fault  if  you  haven't,"  said  the 
pretty  bar-maid. 

Onslow  had  relapsed  into  thought,  and  did 
not  respond  to  this  complimentary  opinion. 

**I  got  the  book  of  poems"  (I'm  afraid 
the  pretty  bar-maid  pronounced  the  word 
**  pomes")  **  you  were  wishing  for  the  other 
day,"  she  said,  still  lingering.  **  I  borrowed 
it  from  Miss  Parkins,  over  the  way." 

'* Thank  you,  Susan,  'twas  very  kind  and 
thoughtful  of  you,"  said  Onslow,  flinging  his 
cap  into  a  comer,  and  himself  into  a  chair. 

There  were  some  flowers  in  a  glass  on  the 
chimney-piece,  which  the  pretty  txir^maid  had 
placed  there  with  her  own  hands.  "Per- 
haps," she  said  to  herself,  **  he  '11  think  the 
chamber-maid  put  'em  there,  if  I  don't  tell 
him."  So  she  walked  up  to  the  fireplace, 
and,  arranging  them  anew,  said,  "  You  like 
moss-roses,  don't  you,  Mr.  Onslow  ?  I  Vo 
brought  you  some  nice  ones." 

"xou're  a  good  little  girl,  Susan,  and  a 
great  deal  kinder  than  I  deserve,"  he  replied, 
running  his  hand  impatiently  through  his 
black  curls  without  looking  at  the  roses. 

All  this  was  rather  uphill  work  for  poor 
Susan;  —  there  was  so  little  encouragement 
to  stay  longer,  that,  with  every  wish  to  pro- 
long the  conversation,  she  turned  away,  and, 
after  announcing  her  intended  departure  with 
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two  or  three  little  congbs,  sodlj  closed  tbe 
door. 

Onslow  took  up  the  letter  ai)d  read  it  over 
again  ;  then  he  opened  a  desk  near,  and  be- 
gan to  write  as  follows :  — 

"  My  DE.VR  Vkrnox,  — Thanks  for  your  re- 
newed and  friendly  ofiers  of  assistance. 

**Frotn  among  all  my  former  associates  I 
selected  you  as  my  single  confidant,  when  I 
placed  my  foot  on  the  lower  step  of  the  social 
ladder,  to  the  bottom  of  which  folly  and  ill- 
furtune  had  hurled  me.  Of  all,  you  were  the 
only  one  who,  I  felt,  could  appreciate  my  mo- 
tives, when,  after  enlisting  as  the  only  alter- 
native of  absolute  want,  f  formed  a  firm  re- 
solve to  fulfil  all  the  irksome  duties  of  a 
soldier,  and  to  work  my  way  upward  uncom- 
plainiosly,  till  I  could  prove  myself  able, 
unaided,  to  retrieve  my  position.  If  I  failed 
in  this,  I,  at  least,  anticipated  the  pleasure 
and  pride  of  knowing  that  I  had  done  much 
to  expiate  my  follies,  and  to  assure  myself 
that  -I  possessed  more  firmness  and  pensever^ 
ance  than  the  world  I  lived  in  of  old  would 
give  me  credit  for. 

**  But,  ah,  Vernon !  who  can  boast  himself 
,  of  to-morrow  ?  Already  I  am  half-resolved  to 
abandon  the  path  I  have  followed,  sternly 
enough ,  these  three  years  —  not  because  I  flinch 
from  the  burden  I  have  fastened  on  myself. 
I  have  carried  it,  let  me  say,  with  constancy, 
with  a  food  heart,  and  even,  perhaps,  not 
without  dignity.  Use  had  lightened  it,  and 
advancement  in  the  service  promised  to  make 
it  still  lighter,  till  a  commission,  fairly  earned, 
should  restore  me  outwardly  to  the  rank  of  a 
gentleman. 

**  Why,  then,  quit  iti  you  say.  Ah,  Ver- 
non, thou  know'st  my  old  weakness  —  my  be- 
setting infirmity.  Already  you  spy  the  hem 
of  a  female  garment  in  the  distance.  Even  so 
—  my  firm  resolves  have  melted,  like  the 
wings  of  Icarus,  beneath  the  glance  of  a  pair 
of  black  eyes.  Could  you  but  know  what  I 
have  felt  —  thrown  by  chance  into  frequent 
contact  with  one  to  whom,  but  for  my  own 
folly,  I  might  have  aspired  without  presump- 
tion —  one  who,  of  all  the  women  I  nave  ever 
seen,  has  alone  gone  deeper  than  to  touch  my 
fancy — who,  proud  and  high-bred  as  she  is, 
condescends  to  recognize  my  native  self  be- 
neath the  dragoon's  jacket,  and  to  show  her 
recognition  in  out  too  flattering  fHshion.  By 
heaven,  Vernon!  the  struggles  I  have  had 
with  a  mad  desire  to  throw  myself  at  her  feet, 
tell  her  who  I  was  and  am,  and  what  I  feel 
for  her,  are  such  as  have  taxed  my  self-re- 
straint to  the  utmost ! 

**  Knowing  me  as  you  do,  you  can  well  un- 
derstand how  the  feeling  of  degradation,  be- 
fore but  little  noticed,  has  grown  almost  un- 
bearable. Should  the  temptation  become  too, 
strong  —  should  I  rashly  betray   myself — 
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there  are  two  prospects  before  me,  both 
simply  damnable.  *  Look  you  upon  this  pic- 
ture, and  on  this  ;*  the  one  shows  presump- 
tion withering  beneath  a  glance  —  (such  an 
eye  she  has,  Vernon!)  —  me,  poor,  proud, 
snubbed,  and  crushed  back  into  my  corporal's 
jacket.  The  other  —  is  it  my  vanity  only  that 
draws  this  one  more  flattering  to  itself?  —  but, 
in  any  case,  what  a  scoundrel  must  I  be  to 
ask  the  woman  I  love  to  share  such  fortunes 
as  mine,  or  to  stoop  and  raise  me  !  No,  no ! 
thank  God  I  have  some  of  the  ancient  pride 
yet,  and  should  forgive  myself  in  neither  case. 
**  But  I  feel  the  conflict  get  perilous  ;  there- 
fore, Vernon,  I  adiure  you,  oy  our  ancient 
alliance,  to  be  ready,  on  getting  notice  from 
me,  to  put  the  necessary  machinery  in  motion 
with  the  powers  that  be,  for  my  release  from 
this  painted  thraldom.  Fear  not  for  me  — 
where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way — the 
world  shall  be  mine  oyster,  though  not  to  be 
opened  with  a  cavalry  sabre ;  and  a  word  from 
your  potent  relative  at  the  Horse  Guards  will 
again  let  me  loose  on  it.  So  never  waste  ad- 
vice or  remonstrainco,  but,  like  a  true  man,  let 
that  word  be  spoken  when  I  request  it.  Thine 
as  of  old." 

t 

This  epistle  Onslow  folded,  and  addressed 
to  "The    Hon.  M.  Vernon,  Ditting   Hall, 

shire,"  and  sealed  it  with  a  seal-ring  he 

wore  on  his  little  finger.  Then  he  put  it  care- 
fully away,  and,  lighting  a  cigar,  stretched  his 
spur-clad  heels  across  the  fender,  and  smoked 
himself  into  a  state  sufficiently  calm  to  justify 
his  retiring  to  bed  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
sleeping. ' 

Orelia's  head  was  filled  that  night, with, 
thoi^ghts  of  the  mysterious  dragoon.  The 
more  she  meditated  on  the  mcongruity  between 
his  manners  and  position,  the  more  she  was 
puzzled,  and  the  more  her  curiosity  was  stim- 
ulated. He  was  like  a  well-written  charade. 
In  his  person  violent  contradictions  were  rec- 
onciled so  smoothly,  and  all  seemed  so  fair  and 
plain,  that  solution  appeared  an  easy  task; 
yet  there  he  was,  day  after  day,  defying  her 
ingenuity  as  imperturbably  as  ever.  As  cu- 
riosity and  uncertainty  were  feelings  that  this 
impetuous  young  lady  suffered  with  extreme 
impatience,  she  resolved  to  endeavor,  during 
the  ride  of  the  next  morning,  to  lead  the  con- 
versation in  a  direction  which  might  tend  to 
the  solution  of  the  riddle. 

Accordingly,  the  next  day,  when  the  honr 
for  the  riding  lesson  was  at  hand,  she  de- 
scended the  stairs,  her  head  filled  with  cun- 
ning designs  for  entrapping  Onslow  into  reveal- 
ments  ot  his  early  life  and  education,  and 
reasons  for  enlistina;  in  the  army;  and  flat- 
tered herself  that,  by  the  exercise  of  these 
wiles,  and  a  little  imagj^inative  skill  to  connect 
the  scraps  of  information  thus  obtained,  she 
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might  succeed  in  '*  plucking  out  the  heart  of 
his  mystery." 

The  horses  were  at  the  door,  and  Rosa  was 
mounted,  but  in  place  of  the  corporal  there 
stood  a  huge  bulky  dragoon,  with  liieh 
shoulders,  a  round  face,  and  a  wide  mouth, 
who  stared  at  her,  as  he  saluted,  with  eyes 
about  as  expressive  as  his  boots. 

**  Tindal  nas  sent  a  note,"  said  Bagot,  "  to 
say  he  is  sorry  that  Onslow  cannot  be  spared ; 
but  he  thinks  Servant  Cumbermare  will  be 
found  equally  serviceable."    In  j&ct,  Tindal 


had  discovered  that  some  of  his  young  hands 
were  terribly  in  want  of  riding  drill,  and  that 
nobody  but  Onslow  could  administer  it. 

Orelia  bestowed  on  the  unhappy  Cumber- 
mare a  glance  so  full  of  ricorn,  that  Rosa  ex- 
pected to  see  that  warrior  wither  away  and  sink 
down  into  his  boots.  Then,  putting  out  her 
lip,  she  said,  ^*  I  shall  not  ride  to^ay  ;"  and, 
sweeping  round  majestically,  she  reentered  tho 
house ;  while  Rosa,  in  order  that  the  sergeant's 
feelings  might  not  be  injured,  set  out  upon  a 
solitary  ride.    * 


from  the  Goorler. 
SPRING   CLKANINO. 

BT  A  StFrSBER. 

The  melancholy  days  have  come,  the  saddest  of 
the  year, 

Of  cleaning  paiut  and  scrubbing  floors,  and  scour- 
ing far  and  near  ; 

Heaped  in  the  comers  of  the  room,  the  ancient 
dirt  lay  quiet, 

Kor  rose  up  at  the  &ther*s  tread,  nor  at  the 
children's  riot ; 

But  now  the  carpets  are  all  up,  and,  firom.  the 
staircase  top. 

The  mistress  calls  to  man  and  maid  to  wield  the 
broom  and  mop. 

Where  are  those  rooms,  those  quiet  rooms,  the 

house  but  now  presented, 
Wherein  we  dwelt,  nor  dreamed  of  dirt,  so  cosy 

and  contented  ? 
Alas  !  they  've   turned  aU  upside  down,  that 

quiet  suit  of  rooms, 
With  slops  and  suds,  and  soap  and  sand,  and 

tubs  and  pails  and  brooms. 
Chairs,  tables,  stands,  are  standing  round,  at 

sixes  and  at  sevens. 
While  wife  and  housemaids  fly  about,  like  meteors 

in  the  heavens. 

The  parlor  and  the  chamber  floors  were  cleaned 

a  week  ago, 
The  carpets  shook  and  windows  washed,  as  all 

the  neighbors  know  ; 
But  still  the  sanctum  had  escaped — the  table 

piled  with  books, 
Pens,  ink  and  paper,  all  about,  peace  in  its  very 

looks  — 
Till  fen  the  woman  on  them  all,  as  falls  the 

plague  on  men  ; 
And  they  vanished  all  away,  books,  paper,  ink 

and  pen. 

And  now  when  comes  the  master  home,  as  come 
he  must  o'nights,  ^ 

To  find  all  things  are  "  set  to  wrongs,*'  that  they 
have  "set  to  rights,*' 

When  the  sound  of  driving  tacks  is  heard,  though 
the  house  is  flur  from  still, 

And  the  carpet  woman 's  on  the  stairs,  that  har- 
binger of  ill. 


He  looks  for  papers,  books  or  bills,  that  all  were 

there  before. 
And  sighs  to  find  them  on  the  desks  or  in  the 

drawer  no  more. 

And  then  he  grimly  thinks  of  her  who  set  this 

fuss  afloat. 
And  wishes  she  were  out  to  sea,  in  a  very  leaky 

boati 
He  meets  her  at  the  parlor  door,  with  hair  and 

cap  awry. 
With  sleeves  tucked  up,  and  broom  in  hand, 

defiance  in  her  eye  ; 
He  feels  quite  small,  and  knows  fiill  well  there 's 

nothing  to  be  said, 
So  holds  his  tongue,  and  drinks  his  tea,  and 

sneaks  away  to  bed. 


Ik  a  neglected  spot  in  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Mary  Redclifle,  Bristol  —  a  spot  known  but  to 
few  of  the  numerous  frequenters  of  the  oelebrat«l 
adjoining  church  —  rest  the  mortal  remains  of 
the  father,  mother,  sister,  and  other  relations  of 
Thomas  Chatterton.  A  gravestone  was  many 
years  ago  placed  over  them,  but  in  the  course  of 
time  it  had  become  so  dilapidated  as  to  render 
the  inscription  partially  illegible  ;  a  circumstance 
which  made  the  substitution  of  a  new  stone  a 
thing  much  wished  for  by  those  who  were  ao- 
quainted  with  the  state  of  the  old  one.  This  very 
necessary  step  has  been  taken  in  the  course  of  the 
last  few  days ;  and  a  sulistantial  and  durable 
stone  now  covers  the  dust  of  the  family  of 

The  marvelloas  Box, 
The  sleepIeM  loiil  that  pcrUhed  in  his  pride. 

The  following  as  the  inscription : — 

In  Memory  of 
Thomas  Chatterton,  Schoolmaster,  who  died  7th  Aagnst, 

1752,  aged  39  years. 

Also  Thomas  Newiob,  Son-in-law  of  the  abore,  who  died 

29th  Sei>tember,  1785,  a^ed  40  years. 

Also  2  of  his  Sons  and  1  Daughter. 

Abo  Sarah  Chatterton,  Widow  of  the  abore  IDiomaa 

Chatterton,  who  died  25th  December,  1791, 

aged  00  years. 

Also  Mary  Newton,  Widow  of  the  above  Thomas  Newton, 

who  died  S3rd  February,  1804,  aged  63  years. 

Also  Mary  Ann  Newton,  Spinster,  Daughter  of  the  abova 

Thomas  and  Mary  Newton,  who  died  7th  September, 

1607,  aged  24  yean. 

The  old  Tombstone  having  fiillen  into  decay 
was  thus  replaced 

Aimo  Domini  MDCCCUn. 

Sbolto  Vntt  Habc, 

WlLLUM  HbKBT  KdWAKDS, 

Churchwardens. 
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?n»i  nooBchoId  Words. 

THE  KINGDOM   OF    RECONCILED  IMPOS- 
SIBILITIES.. 

There  is  a  kingdom  whose  boundaries  are 
within  the  reach  of  every  man^s  hand,  on 
whose  frontiers  no  heavier  entrance-tribute  or 
import  duty  is  exacted  save  that  comprised  in 
the  payment  of  two  score  inflections  of  the 
eyelids  —  or  forty  winks ;  a  kingdom  into 
which  the  majority  of  humanity  travel  at  least 
once  in  every  twenty-four  hours  ;  though  the 
exact  time  —  the  precise  moment —  at  which 
that  voyage  is  commenced  is,  and  never  has 
been,  known  to  any  man  alive.  Whether  we 
are  transported  by  some  invisible  agency-^ 
on  the  wings  of  spirits  or  in  the  arms  of  g^nii 
—  whether  we  go  to  the  kingdom  or  the  king- 
dom comes  to  us,  we  cannot  tell.  Why  or 
how  or  when  we  came  there  we  know  not ; 
vet,  almost  invariably,  when  the  tribute  of  the 
Ibrty  inflections  has  been  duly»paid,  we  find 
ourselves  wandering  in  the  Kingdom  of  Rec- 
onciled Impossibilities. 

Locomotion  in  this  kingdom  is  astonishingly 
rapid ;  we  run  without  moving  and  flv  with- 
out wings.  Time  and  space  are  countea  zeros ; 
centuries  are  skipped  at  a  bound  ;  continents 
and  oceans  are  traversed  without  an  effort. 
We  are  here,  there,  and  everywhere.  Gray- 
headed  men,  we  '  are  little  boys  at  school, 
breaking  windows  and  dreading  the  vindica- 
tory cane.  Married  and  settled,  we  are 
Btruggling  through  the  quickset  hedges  of  our 
first  love.  Crippled,  we  race  and  leap ;  blind, 
wo  see.  Unlearned,  we  discourse  in  strange 
tongues,  and  decipher  the  most  intricate  of 
hieroglyphics.  Unmusical,  we  play  the  fiddle 
like  Paganini.  We  pluck  fruit  ftom  every 
branch  of  the  tree  of  knowledge ;  the  keys  of 
every  science  hang  in  a  careless  bunch  at  our 
girdle  ;  we  are  amenable  to  m  laws ;  money 
u  of  no  account ;  Jack  is  as  good  as  his 
master;  introductions  are  not  required  for 
entrance  into  polite  society ;  the  most  glaring 
impossibilities  are  incessantly  admitted,  taken 
for  erant^  and  reconciled ;  whence  the  name 
of  tnis  kingdom. 

Much  more  wondrous  and  full  of  marvels  is 
it  than  the  famed  land  of  Cockaigne,  than  the 
country  of  Prester  John,  than  the  ground  of 
Tom  Tidier  (whose  occupation  is  now  gone 
in  consequence  of  the  discovery  ^  of  rival 
grounds  in  California  and  Austmlia),  than 
.  Kaleigh's  Dorado,  than  the  Arcadia  of  Stre- 
phon  and  Corydon,  Celia  and  Sacharissa; 
than  the  fearful  country  where  there  are  men 

whose  heads 

Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders  ; 

th.w  even  the  mirabolant  land  that  Jack  saw 
when  he  had  gotten  to  the  top  of  the  bean- 
stalk. The  only  territorial  kingdom  that  I 
can  compare  it  to  is  one  —  and  even  the  du- 
ration Qi  that  one  is  fleeting  and  evaaescent, 


i 


appearing  only  for  a  season,  like  specks  upon 
the  sun  or  the  floating  islands  in  Windermere 
—  visible  and  to  bo  travelled  in  from  the  end 
of  December  to  the  end  of  the  following  Feb- 
ruary, called  the  Kingdom  of  Pantomime. 
This  kingdom,  which,  at  other  seasons  of  the 
year,  is  as  rigorously  barred  and  closed  against 
strangers  as  China  or  Japan  or  the  Stock 
Exchange,  offers  many  points  of  resemblance 
to  the  Kingdom  of  ReconuUed  Impossibilities. 
There  is  a  voyager  therein,  one  Clown,  who 
with  Pantaloon,  his  friend  and  dupe,  and 
scapegoat,  dances  about  the  streets,  insults 
ana  beats  respectable  shopkeepers,  swindles 
and  robs  ready-furnished  lodgings,  leers  at 
virtuous  matrons,  commits  ourglaries  and 
larcenies  in  the  broad  day  (or  lamp)  light, 
and  perpetrates  child -murders  by  tlie  dozen, 
yet  goes  "  unwhipp'd  of  justice  ;"  nay,  he  and 
his  confederate  are  rewarded,  at  last,  by  an 
ovation  of  fireworks  and  revolving  stiurs  ;  as 
are  also  Harlequin,  a  lewd  fellow  in  a  spangled 
jerkin  and  hose,  and  a  dimcing  girl  they  call 
Columbine;  who  together  play  such  fantas- 
tic tricks  before  the  footliguts  as  make  the 
gallery  roar — such  tricks  as  would  be  toler- 
ated nowhere  but  in  a  Kingdom  of  Impossi- 
bilities. For,  in  all  other  kingdoms,  theft  of 
fish  or  sausage — wore  it  even  the  smallest 
gudgeon  or  the  most  infinitesmal  saveloy  —  is 
thi^e  months  at  least,  and  robbery  in  a  dwel- 
ling-house is  felony  ;  and  to  force  a  respecta- 
ble white-bearded  man  with  a  crutch  stick 
and  an  impediment  in  his  speech  to  cast  in- 
voluntary sommersaults,  and  to  make  him  sit 
down  onener  on  a  hard  surface  than  he 
wishes,  is  aa  assault  punishable  by  fine  or 
imprisonment ;  and  the  cutting  up,  mulilat- 
ing,  smothering,  or  thrusting  in  a  letter-box 
of  a  baby  is  murder. 

In  all  other  kingdoms,  likewise,  as  we  are 
well  aware,  vice  is  always  vancjuished  and 
virtue  rewfurded  ultimately ;  but  in  the  King- 
dom of  Recondled  Impossibilities,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  pantomime,  nothing  of  the  kind 
takes  place.  In  this  former  one,  innocent, 
we  are  frequently  condemned  to  death,  or  to 
to  excruciating  tortures.  Masters,  we  are 
slaves;  wronged  and  oppressed,  we  are 
always  in  the  wrone  ana  the  oppressors. 
Though  in  the  every-£iy  kingdom  we  are  per- 
haps wealthy,  at  least  in  easy  circumstances, 
we  are  in  the  Realms  of  Impossibility  perpetu- 
ally in  difficulties.  Moments  of  inexpressible 
anguish  we  pass,  firom  the  want  of  some  par- 
ticular object  or  the  non-remembrance  of  some 
particular  word ;  though  what  the  object  or 
the  word,  we  never  have  and  never  had  the 
remotest  idea.  Spectres  of  duties  omitted, 
ghosts  of  ofl&nces  committed,  sit  at  banquets  • 
with  us;  and,  under  circumstances  of  the 
greatest  apparent  gayety  and  joviality,  we  are 
nearly  always  in  sore  perturbation  of  mind, 
and  v3X;ition  of  spirit. 
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The  kingdom,  indeed,  is  full  of  tribulations, 
impossible  yet  poignant.  Fre(juentlj,  when 
Xfe  attempt  to  sing,  our  voice  dies  away  in  an 
inarticulate  murmur  or  a  guttural  gasp.  If 
we  strive  to  run,  our  legs  fail  under  us ;  if  we 
nerve  our  arm  to  strike,  some  malicious  power 
paralyzes  our  muscles,  and  the  gladiator^s 
fist  falls  as  lightly  as  a  feather  ;  yet,  powers 
less  as  we  are,  and  unable  to  beat  the  knave 
who  has  wronged  us,  we  are  ourselves  con- 
tinually getting  punched  on  the  head,  beaten 
with  staves,  gashed  with  swords 'and  knives. 
Curiously,  though  much  blood  flows,  and  we 
raise  hideous  lamentations,  we  do  not  suffer 
much  from  these  hurts.  Frequently  we  are 
killed-^ shot  dead  —  decapitated;  yet  we 
walk  and  talk  shortly  afterwards,  as  Saint 
Denissis  reported  to  have  done.  Innumerable 
as  the  sands  of  the  sea  are  the  disappoint- 
ments we  have  te  endure  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Impossibilities.  Get  up  as  early  as  we  may, 
we  are  sure  to  miss  the  first  train ;  the  steam- 
boat always  sails  without  us.  If  we  have  a 
cheque  to  get  cashed,  the  iron-ribbed  shutters 
of  the  bank  are  always  up,  when  our  cab 
drives  to  the  door,  and  somebody  near  us 
always  says,  without  being  asked,  ^*  Stopped 
payment!"  All  boats,  vehicles,  beasts  of 
burden  and  other  animals,  behave  in  a  simi- 
lar tantalizing  and  disappointing  manner; 
tall  horses  that  we  drive  or  ride,  change  un- 
accountably into  little  dogs,  boats  split  in  the 
middle,  coaches  rock  up  and  down  like  ships. 
We  walk  for  miles  without  advancing  a  step ; 
we  write  for  hours  without  getting  to  the  end 
of  a  page ;  we  are  continually  beginning  and 
never  finishing,  trying  and  never  achieving, 
searching  and  never  finding,  knocking  and  not 
being  admitted. 

The  Kingdom  of  Impossibilities  must  be  the 
homeof  Izion  andtheDanai'des  and  Sysiphus, 
.  and  peculiarly  of  Tantalus.    The  number  of 
.  tubs  we  are  constantly  filling,  and  which  are 
tuever  full ;  and  the  quantity  of  stones,  which, 
.-as  soon  as  we  have  rolled  them  to  th^  top  of  a 
.ijiill,  roll  down  again  ;  are  sufficiently  astonlsh- 
.4pg ;  but  it  is  in  a  tantalizing  point  of  view 
,  ihsJi  the  kingdom  is  chiefly  remarkable.    We 
.  are    forever  bidden  to  rich  banquets  —  not 
.'Barmecide  feasts,  for  the  smoking  viands  and 
., generous  wines  are  palpable  to -sight  and 
1  touch.    But   no  sooner  are  our  legs  com- 
fortably under  the  mahogany,  than  a  some- 
.  thing  tar  more  teasing  and  vexatious  than  the 
^  ebony  wand  of  Sancho*s  physician,  sends  the 
^meata  away  untasted,  the  wines  unquaiSe'd, 
.  changes  the  venue  to  a  kingdom  of  realities. 
Dearme !    When  I  think  of  the  innumerable 
,  -ffratttitous  dinners  I  have  sat  down  to  in  the 
.Land,  of  Impossibilities;   of   the  countless 
eleemosynary  spreads  to  which,  with  never  a 
.«ot»  ia.^iny  pocket,  I  have  been  made  wel- 
.^come;*Of  the  real  turtle,  tmffled  turkeys, 
..Straaburgh  pies,  and  odoriferous  pineapples, 


that  have  tempted  my  appetite  ;  and  of  the 
unhandsome  manner  in  which  I  have  been 
denied  the  enjoyment  of  the  first  spoonful  of 
soup,  and  of  the  rude  and  cavalier  process  by 
which  I  have  been  summarily  transported  to  a 
kingdom  where  I  am  usually  expected  to  pay 
for  my  dinner  —  when  I  think  of  these  things 
I  could  weep. 

Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  rulers  of  the 
Impossible  kingdom  w^ill  permit  you  to  drink 
—  provided  always  that  you  have  tumbled 
(which  is  exactly  your  mode  of  entrance)  into 
their  domains  in  a  desperately  parched  and 
thirsty  condition.  Cold  water  is  the  eeneral 
beverage  provided,  and  you  are  lioerally 
allowed  to  drink  without  cessation  —  to  empty 
water-jugs,  pitchers,  decanters,  buckets,  if 
you  choose.  I  have  known  men  who  have 
sucked  a  pump  for  davs,  nay,  have  lapped 
gigantic  quantities  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara ; 
but  the  Impossible  king  has  mingled  one  cruel 
and  malicioUks  condition  with  his  largesse. 
You  may  drink  as  much  as  you  like,  but  you 
must  never  quench  your  thirst,  and  ^ou  must 
always  ^ake  —  tumble  out  of  the  kingdom,  I 
mean  —  more  thirsty  than  you  were  bifore. 

Travelling  in  this  strange  country  is  mostly 
accomplished  in  the  night  season  —  ^M'n 
thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the  night,  when 
deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men."  It  is  when 
the  Kingdom  of  Life  is  hushed  and  quiescent, 
when  the  streets  are  silent,  and  there  are  none 
abroad  but  the  watchers  and  the  houseless, 
that  the  Kingdom  of  Impossibilities  wakes  up 
in  full  noise,  and  bustle,  and  activity.  Yet 
betimes  we  are  favored  with  a  passport  for 
this  kingdom  in  the  broad-day  season  —  in 
the  fierce  summer  heat,  when  we  retire  to 
cool  rooms,  there  to  po^  the  tribute  of  forty 
winks  to  the  Monarcn  of  the  Impossible ; 
when,  as  we  travel,  we  can  half-discern  the 
green  summer  leaves  waving  through  our 
translucent  eyelids,  can  hear  the  murmuring 
of  fountains  and  the  sineing  of  birds  in  the 
kingdom  we  have  come  from.  Very  pleasant 
are  these  day  voyages,  especially  when  we 
can  drowsily  hear  the  laughter  of  children 


playing  on  a  lawn  outside. 
TheKii 


ngdom  of  Reconciled  Impossibilities 
is  a  land  of  unfulfilled  promises,  of  broken 
engagements,  of  trees  forever  blossoming  but 
never  bearing  fruit,  of  jumbles  of  commence- 
ments with  never  a  termination  among 
them,  of  prefaces  without  finises,  of  dramas 
never  played  out.  The  unities  are  not  ob- 
served m  this  kingdom.  There  are  a  great 
many  prologues,  but  no  epiiogues.  It  is  all 
as  it  snould  not  and  cannot  be.  It  snows  in 
July,  and  the  do^-days  are  in  January.  Men 
sneese  with  their  feet  and  see  with  their 
thumbs,  like  Gargantua.  The  literature  of 
the  country  consists  of  tales  told  by  idiots, 
full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing. 
The  houses  are  ail  bniit  without  foundations  ; 
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they  are  baseless  fabrics,  which,  vanishiog, 
leave  not  a  wreck  behind.  Everything  in  the 
kingdom  is  impossible. 

Impossible,  yet  reconciled.  In  no  other 
land,  certainly,  are  we  so  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  axiom  that,  *^  whatever  is,  is 
right.'*  Against  our  knowledge,  feelings, 
experience,  and  convictions,  against  all  evi- 
dence, oral  or  ocular,  against  truth,  justice, 
reason,  or  possibility,  we  smilingly  confess 
that  black  is  white,  that  clouds  are  whales, 
that  the  moon  is  cheese.  We  know  our 
brother  to  be  our  brother,  jfet  without 
difficulty  or  reluctance  we  admit  him  to  be 
Captain  Cook.  With  a  full  knowledge  that 
what  we  are  doing  can't  be,  we  are  pleasantly 
convinced  that  it  can  be,  and  that  it  is,  and  is 
ri^ht.  So  we  violate  all  laws  of  morality, 
decorum,  international  iustice,  honesty,  and 
courtesy,  with  a  comfortable  self-consciousness 
thatc  it  IS  *'  all  right,"  and  that  we  are  wrong- 
ing no  one.  Quakers  have  been  known  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Impossibilities  to  lie  in  wait  for 
men  and  murder  them  ;  nay,  to  have  hidden 
the  bodies  afterwards  in  corn-bins,  or  chem- 
ists' bottles.  Moral  men  have  eloped  with 
ballet  dancers.  Bishops  have  found  them- 
selves at  the  Cider  Cellars.  Judges  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court  have  created  disturbances 
at  the  Casino,  and  have  wrenched  off  knockers 
in  company  with  jovial  proctors  and  fast  old 
surrogates  about  town.  There  was  a  cathe- 
dral verger  once,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Impossi- 
bilities, who  refused  a  fee  ;  there  was  an 
Irish  member  without  a  grievance  ;  there  was 
a  chancery  suit  decided  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  parties. 

Good  men  not  only  become  rascals,  but 
rascals  turn  honest  men  in  this  astonishing 
country.  Captain  Mac  Swindle  paid  me,  only 
last  night,  the  five  pounds  he  has  owed  me 
for  fifteen  years.  I  saw  the  unjust  steward 
render  up  a  faultless  account.  All  is  not 
vexatious  and  disappointing  in  the  Impossible 
Kingdom.  If  it  be  a  kingdom  of  unfulfilled 
promises,  it  is  one  of  accomplished  wishes. 
Sorely  pressed  for  cash  in  this  sublunar  king- 
dom, no  sooner  are  we  in  the  other  than  the 
exact  sum  we  wished  for,  chinks  in  golden 
sovereigns,  rustles  in  crisp  notes,  mellifiuously 
whispers  in  soft-papered  cheques  before  our 
eyes,  within  our  gladsome  pockets,  or  our 
rejoicing  fingers.  We  shall  be  able  to  meet 
the  little  bill ;  streets  are  no  longer  8t4)pped 
up ;  the  tailor  shall  cringe  again ;  Caroline 
shall  have  the  velvet  mantle  trimmed  with 
sable.  Hurrah  !  But,  alas  !  the  money  of 
the  kingdom  that  never  can  be,  and  yet 
always  is  and  will  be,  is  as  treacherous  and 
deceitful  as  a  will-of-tho-wisp,  or  an  Eastern 
mirage  ;  no  sooner  do  we  possess  it  than  we 
have  it  not.  We  wake,  and  the  shining  sov- 
ereigns and  the  rustling  notes  have  turned 


into  dry  leaves,  like  the  money  paid  by  the 
magician  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 

If  the  kingdom  (to  expatiate  further  on  its 
advantageous  features)  bo  one  of  tribulations 
and  disappointments,  it  is  also  one  of  great 
and  extenaed  privilege.  We  are  privileged  to 
walk  about  unwashed,  unshaven,  and  un- 
dressed, to  clap  kings  upon  the  back,  to  salute 
princesses  if  we  list,  to  ride  blood-horses,  to 
ny  higher  than  the  skylark,  to  visit  foreign 
lands  without  a  foreign-office  passport,  the 
reference  of  a  banking  firm,  or  the  necessity 
of  being  personally  known  to  the  foreign 
secretary.  We  have  the  privilege  of  being  a 
great  many  people  and  in  a  great  places  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  We  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  living  our  lives  over  again,  or  undoing 
the  wrongs  we  have  done,  of  reestablishing 
our  old  companionship  with  the  dead,  and 
knowing  their  worth  much  better  than  we  did 
before  we  lost  them. 

Yes,  preeminent  and  radiant  stands  one 
privilege,  to  the  enjoyment  of  which  everv 
traveller  in  the  land  of  Reconciled  Impossi- 
bilities is  entitled.  He  is  privileged  to 
behold  the  Dead  Alive.  The  King  of  Ter- 
rors has  no  power  in  the  domains  of  the  Im- 
possible. The  dead  move  and  speak  and  laugh , 
as  they  were  wont  to  speak  and  move  and 
laugh,  in  the  old  days  when  they  were  alive, 
and  when  we  loved  them.  They  hfixe  been 
dead —  of  course  — we  know  it  and  they  tell 
us  so  — but  they  are  alive  now  ;  and,  thanks 
to  the  irresistible  logic  of  the  Impossible 
Kingdom,  we  slightly  question  how.  These 
visitors  have  no  grim  tales  to  tell,  no  secrets 
of  their  prison-house  to  reveal.  Here,  joyful 
and  mirthful  as  ever,  are  the  old  familiar 
faces  ;  the  life-blood  courses  warmly  through 
the  old  friendly  hands ;  dead  babies  crow  and 
battle  valorously  in  nurses'  arms  ;  dead  sweet- 
hearts smile  and  blush ;  dead  aunts  scold ; 
dead  schoolmasters  awe  ;  dead  boon  com- 
panions crack  the  old  jokes,  sing  the  old 
songs,  tell  the  old  stories,  till  we  wake  into 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Possible  ;  and  ah,'  me ! 
the  eye  turns  to  a  vacant  chair,  a  faded  minia- 
ture, a  lock  of  soft  hair  in  crumpled  tissue 
paper,  at>roken  toy  ;  while  the  mind's  vision 
recurs  to  a  green  mound,  and  a  half-effaced 
stone. 

In  the  regions  of  the  Impossible  there  is  a 
population  separate,  apart,  peculiar ;  possible 
nowhere  but  in  a  land  of  impossiDilities. 
Monstrous  phantasies  in  semi-human  shape, 
horrible  creations,  deformed  giants,  dwarfs 
with  the  heads  of  beasts  ;  shapeless  phantoms, 
hideous  life  such  as  the  Ancient  Mariner  saw 
(m  the  rotting  deep.  Such  things  pursue  as 
through  these  regions  with  grinning  fangs, 
and  poisonous  breath ;  kneel  on  our  chests ; 
wind  their  sharp  talons  in  our  hair ;  gnaw  at 
our  throats  with  horrid  yells.    Ajid,  apart 
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from  the  everj  day  scenes  of  every  day  life 
brought  to  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  in  the 
Kinedom  of  Impossibilities,  we  tarry  betimes 
iu  chambers  or  horrors,  in  howling  deserts, 
in  icy  caverns,  in  lakes  of  fire,  in  pits  of  un- 
utterable darkness.  Miserable  men  are  they 
who  are  frequent  travellers  through  these  dis- 
tricts of  the  Impossible  Kingdom.  They  may 
say  with  the  guilty  Thane 

• 

Better  be  with  the  dead 

Whom  we  to  gain  oar  plaee  have  sent  to  peaoe. 
Than  on  the  tortare  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restlesH  ecstasy. 

If  you  would  leave  such  countries  unex- 
plored, lead  virtuous  lives,  take  abundant 
exercise,  be  temperate  (in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word  ;  not  choosing  in  what,  but  in  every- 
thing), and  take  no  man^s  wrong  to  bed  with 
ihee  —  no,  not  for  one  single  night. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
COAI/-MINE   BXPL0SI0N8. 

Of  the  many  Blue  Books  that  have  re- 
cently been  laid  before  Parliamenti  none 
is  more  full  of  matter  for  grave  cogitation 
than  that  now  to  be  referred  to  on  coal- 
mine explosions.*  This  Report,  only  one  of 
a  series,  makes  known,  in  a  very  emphatic 
way,  the  terrible  loss  of  life  in  coal-mines ; 
one  fact  alone  beine  suflSoiently  appalling  — 
the  loss  of  900  lives  by  mine  explosions  within 
the  short  space  of  twenty-one  weeks,  in  the 
year  1852. 

All  reports  on  this  subject  of  serious  con- 
cern concur  in  stating,  that  for  explosions  the 
only  proper  remedy  is  better  ventilation; 
and  they  all  deprecate  placing  too  great  reli- 
ance on  the  safety-lamp.  They  affirm,  that 
while  many  accidents  are  traceable  solely  to 
the  use  of  this  instrument,  it  is  perfectly 
compatible  with  science  to  reduce  these  mel- 
ancholy occurrences  to  a  small  fraction  of 
their  present  number,  and  that,  ultimately, 
mines  may  be  rendered  perfectly  safe.  Little 
good,  however,  can  be  done  while  operative 
miners  entertain  an  undue,  and  what  may 
be  called  a  superstitious  confidence  in  their 
Davy-lamp,  no  matter  how  much  that  lamp 
may  be  out  of  order.  With  them,  this  useful 
OQmpanion  is  not  so  much  a  delicate  scientific 
instrument,  as  a  thing  of  talismanic  power. 
Danger  may  be  most  imminent  —  the  lamp 
oom^etely  out  of  trim  —  but  all  is  right,  pro- 
vided the  minor  has  only  a  Davy.  Stories, 
most  ludicrous  but  for  their  associations,  are 
told  in  abundance  respecting  this  childlike 
simplicity.  We  select  two.  The  first  was 
brought  out  in  evidence  at  the  investigation 
pf  an  explosion  which  happened  last  year  in 

*  Report  on  Coal-mines.     Ordered  bj  the  House 
of  Commons  to  be  printed,  22d  June,  1852. 


Staffordshire.  It  there  appeared  that  the 
firemen,  who  ought  to  have  examined  the 
safety  of  the  workings  ere  the  miners  entered, 
had,  on  the  morning  of  the  accident,  deputed 
this  duty  to  another  person.  The  deputy 
went  round  with  a  lump  not  closed,  and 
was  seen  going  into  the  workings  closely  fol- 
lowed by  some  men  and  boys,  each  with  a 
lighted  candle  in  his  hand:  Again,  T.  E. 
f^ter,  Esq., an  extensive  viewer,  relates,  that 
last  year  he  visited  a  pit  in  Lancashire.  *'  On 
going  down,  the  overlooker  told  me  :  *  We 
work  this  mine  entirely  with  safety  lamps.* 
I  said :  *  Very  well,  Jonathan.  I  should 
like  to  see  these  lamps,  that  tliey  are  all  right 
before  I  go  in.'  The  first  lamp  bo  put  in 
my  hand  was  Clanny's,  and  between  the 
gauze  I  could  put  my  little  finger  in.  I  said  : 
'  This  will  not  do  ;  I  will  take  one  of  the 
others.'  I  examined  one,  and  the  gauze 
was  perfect,  but  very  dirty.  We  proceeded 
along  the  railway  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 
And  in  the  face  of  the  workings  every  man 
had  a  Davy-lamp;  but  every  man  had  the 
gauze  out,  and  it  was  a  naked  light !  I  said : 
*  If  you  are  not  more  particular  than  this, 
you  will  have  a  blow-up.'  And  next  week 
they  had  it."  So  much  for  mere  carelessness ; 
but  we  shall  by  and  by  advance  more  serious 
charges  against  the  lamp.  Meanwhile,  as  to 
know  the  disease  is  half  the  cure,  let  us 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  dread  agent  of 
destruction. 

The  reader  who  takes  his  idea  of  a  gas 
from  the  ordinary  illuminating  medium  of 
our  streets,  will,  in  studying  fire-damp ^  find 
himself  not  very  far  off  the  mark.  Relieved 
from  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  stratii, 
light  carburetted  hydrogen  exudes  in  creat 
abundance,  often  from  almost  every  pore  of  the 
coal  in  our  miues ;  and  on  examining  our  gas- 
works, we  find  ingenious  machinery  to  sepa- 
rate and  convey  away  the  tar,  ammonia,  and 
the  other  chemical  products  of  the  distillation 
of  coal  from  the  carburetted  hydrogens,  the 
only  useful  ingredients  for  the  purposes  of 
light  and  heat.  If  so,  why  do  we  not  hear 
of  catastrophes  in  our  streets  and  parlors 
similar  to  those  so  much  dreaded  under- 
ground? The  reason  is  simple.  Ask  any 
chemist,  and  he  will  tell  you,  that  the  danger 
lies  not  in  any  property  of  the  gas  or  gases 
themselves,  but  only  when  they  are  combined 
in  certain  proportions  with  the  oxygen  of 
atmospheric  air.  Every  housewife  knows, 
that  if  our  ordinary  coal-gas  be  allowed  not 
to  burn,  but  to  escape  into  the  atmospheric 
air,  nn  explosion  will  follow  the  introduction 
of  a  light  into  the  room,  rivalling  only  in 
degree  the  dread  catastrophes  of  the  mines. 

Though,  from  its  small  specific  gravity, 
light  carburetted  hydrogen  easily  escapes  into 
the  atmosphere,  the  coal  still  retains  a  large 
portion  of  it ;  and  this  has  been  amply  proved 
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by  experimcnte  of  a  most  painfal  natare. 

^  Even  coal-sbips  at  sea  hare  been  the  scenes 
of  these  demonstrations.  For  instance :  — 
*'  On  the  5th  Aagust,  1816,  the  ship  Flora, 
of  London,  having  just  taken  a  cargo  of  coal 
on  board  in  Sunderland  harbor,  blew  up 
With  a  terrible  explosion;  tl^e  deck-beams 
vrere  broken,  and  the  decks  torn  up..  On  the 
4th  July,  1817,  the  Fly,  of  Ely,  lying  at 
Brandiing-staith,  on  the  Tyne,  with  a  cargo 
of  coal  just  taken  in,  the  gas  from  it  exploded, 
burned  the  captain  in  the  cabin,  tore  up  part 
of  the  deck,  tlirew  a  boat  from  the  hatcties, 
and  did  other  serious  damage.  Upon  the 
21st  July,  1839,  the  sloop  Enterprise,  when 
at  sea,  with  coal,  from  Pembroke  to  Newport, 
Isle  of  Wight,  had  an  alarming  explosion, 
which  fortunately  onlf  frightened,  but  did 
not  injure,  the  crew.  And  the  schooner  Mer- 
maid, of  Guernsey,  upon  the  29th  August, 
this  year  (1842),  lying  at  South  Shields, 
pustamed  an  explosion;  she  had  been  laden 
that  day  with  Hilda  coal,  and  the  hatches 
Immediately  battened  down,  when,  six  hours 
after,  the  gaa  from  the  coal  exploded  at  the 
forecastle-lamp ;  one  man  was  knocked  down, 
and  much  burned  in  the  face,  another  injured, 
the  mate  struck  down  in  the  cabin,  and  a 
hatch  started.'' 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  it  is  only  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  the  fire- 
damp explodes ;  minus  or  plus  that  quantity, 
and  the  danger  vanishes.  In  three  or  four 
parts  of  atmospheric  air  to  one  of  carhuretted 
hydrogen,  there  is  a  slight  explosion ;  but 
the  most  terrible  calamities  happen  when  the 
mixture  is  seuen  parts  of  carburetted  hydrogen 
to  one  of  atmospheric  air.  The  margin  of 
explosive  quantity  appears  to  be  from  about 
five  to  thirteen  ;  above  or  below  these  points, 
and  there  is  no  explosion.  Hence  we  see  the 
necessity  for  a  thorough  ventilation  in  mines ; 
for  any.  system  by  which  an  imperfect  quanti- 
ty of  air  is  diffused,  so  far  from  diminishing, 
only  increases  tiie  danger.  Another  striking 
anomaly  is,  that,  dreadful  and  terrible  as  the 
explosion  itself  is,  it  is  only  the  means  for  the 
elimination  of  an  agent  of  destruction  still 
more  fatal.  The  miner  may  not  have  suffered 
the  mechanical  violence  of  the  explosion,  but 
frequently  he  escapes  only  to  die  placidly  and 
surely  by  the  fatal  after-damp.  A  principal 
ingredient  is  the  deadly  poison,  carbonic  acid ; 
and  so  fatal  is  it,  the  committee  inform  us, 
that  it  was  stated  in  evidence,  that  70  per 
cent,  of  the  deaths  from  explosions  were  occa- 
sioned by  this  after-damp.     So  speedy  is  its 

^action,  that  Mr.  Mather,  about  two  years  ago, 
entering  a  pit  where  it  preponderated,  was 
taken  out  insensible  in  a  few  minutes.  He 
says :  "  You  are  struck  down,  and  you  scarcely 
know  how  or  why ;  you  naturally  sink  down 
asleep."  Those  who  have  suffered  from  its 
influence  may  easily  be  known  from  those 


who  have  died  by  thA  explosion  ;  as  is  shown 
in  the  following  extract,  which  likewise  proves 
that  dangers,  perils,  and  heroism  are  not  con> 
fined  to  battle-fields  or  the  ragine  deep.  It 
relates  to  the  explosion  of  the  St.  Hilda  pit,  in 
1839  :  —  "  The  deadly  gas,  the  resulting  prod- 
uct, became  stronger  and  stronger  as  we 
approached.  We  encountered  in  one  place 
the  bodies  of  five  men  who  had  died  from  the 
effects  of  the  gas,  and  had  apparently  died 
placidly,  without  one  muscle  of  the  face  dis- 
torted. Then  there  were  three  more  that 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  explosion  ;  clothes 
burned  and  torn,  the  hair  singed  off",  the  skin 
and  flesh  torn  away  in  several  places,  with 
an  expression  as  if  the  spirit  had  passed  away 
in  agony.  Going  with  a  sinsle  guide,  we  en- 
oountere<^  two  men,  one  with  a  light,  the 
other  bearing  something  on  his  shoulders. 
It  was  a  blackened  mass  —  a  poor  dead  burned 
boy  he  was  taking  out.  A  little  further  on, 
we  fonnd  wagons  that  had  been  loaded,  over- 
turned, bottom  upwards,  scattered  in  different 
directions ;  a  horse  lying  dead,  directly  in  the 

Sassage,  with  his  head  turned  over  his  shoul- 
er,  as  if,  in  falling,  he  had  made  a  last  effort 
to  escape ;  he  was  swollen  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.  At  one  point,  in  another  passage, 
we  suddenly  came  amongst  twelve  or  fifteen 
men,  who,  striving  to  reach  the  places  where 
bodies  or  survivors  might  be  found,  had  been 
driven  back  by  the  surcharged  atmosphere  of 
this  vast  common  grave;  their  lamps  were 
burning  dim  and  sickly,  with  a  dying  red 
^ight,  glimmering  as  if  through  a  fos." 

How,  then,  are  these  dread  casualties  to  be 
prevented  ?  Firstly,  the  miner  has  been  fur- 
nished with  a  lamp,  with  the  flame  so  shielded 
that  it  cannot  come  in  contact  with  the 
dangerous  atmosphere ;  secondly,  the  foul  air 
has  been  swept  away  by  ventilation ;  and, 
lastly,  it  has  been  proposed  chemically  to  de- 
compose the  noxious  gases,  and  thus  prevent 
explosion.  Of  the  two  first  methods,  we  shall 
immediately  speak ;  of  the  last,  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  although  Mr.  Blakemore  has  offered, 
through  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry,  a 
premium  of  1000/.  for  the  discovery  of  some 
simple  practical  means  by  which  the  explosive 
gases  may  be  decomposed  or  neutralized,  still 
science  has  as  yet  been  unable  to  obtain  this 
desirable  object. 

Many  safety-lamps  have  been  proposed, 
but,  as  our  readers  know,  the  favorite  has 
been  that  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  Some  prac- 
tical miners,  indeed,  prefer  the  lamps  of  Dr. 
Clanny  and  of  Stephenson ;  but  as  these  are 
used  in  but  few  collieries,  we  will  confine  our 
remarks  to  the  Davy-lamp.  Its  illustrious 
author,  after  a  visit  to  the  Newcastle  coal- 
mines in  1815,  began  a  series  of  beautiful  ex- 
periments on  the  properties  and  structure  of 
flame.  From  these  ne  was  led  to  conclude, 
that  it  could  not  pass  through  minute  metal 
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lie  tubes,  and  therefore  ^ire-gaoze,  consisting 
of  a  congeries  of  these  tubes,  was  a  safe  prison 
wherein  to  confine  it:  a  miner,  therefore, 
with  a  lamp  whose  flame  was  thus  separated 
from  the  explosive  atmosphere,  could  pursue 
his  avocation  in  perfect  safety.  In  every 
chemical  handbook  there  are  noted  many 
striking  experiments  regarding  this  peculiar 
property  of  wire-gauze ;  and  in  the  new  cal- 
oric-engine, the  heated  air  is  cooled  and  con- 
ducted into  the  regenerator  by  means  of  this 
substance.  Nothing  can  bo  more  beautiful  in 
theory  than  Sir  Humphry's  instrument,  and 
in  the  laboratory  or  the  lecture-room  it  truly 
seems  perfect.  All  praise  and  honor  to  the  in- 
tellect that  labored  so  well  for  the  service  of 
humanity  ;  and  let  the  commendations  of  the 
many  it  has  saved  from  destruction,  and  the 
many  more  it  has  redeemed  from  penury,  be  the 
everlasting  monument  of  their  noble  benefac- 
tor !  But  let  us  beware  of  even  scientific 
idolatry.  And  let  us  not  take  for  perfect, 
that  which  even  its  inventor  pronounced  in 
some  degree  faulty.  Be  it  always  remem- 
bered, that  the  mine  presents  conditions  often 
totally  difierent  from  those  of  the  quiet  labo- 
ratory of  the  chemist.  In  a  still  atmosphere, 
radiation  will  destroy  the  flame  ere  it  has 
time  to  pass  through  the  wire-gauze.  But 
should  there  be  also  a  current  of  air  at  the 
time,  its  operations  may  be  counterbalanced, 
and  there  is  then  no  security.  Moreover, 
particles  of  carbon,  oil,  dust,  sulphur,  are 
always  floating  about  the  mines,  and  lodge 
themselves  on  the  Davy-lamps.  The  wire- 
gauze  then  red-hot,  and  the  lamp  in  such  a 
state,  explosion  is  almost  inevitable.  So  dir- 
ty are  the  lamps  often,  after  being  brrmght  up 
from  work,  that  one  of  the  witnesses  says  ^*  no 
practical  man  would  eo  into  an  explosive 
mixture  with  them."  This  being  the  case, 
we  can  well  sympathize  with  another  witness, 
who  thinks  "  it  a  safe  lamp  in  cautious  hands, 
but  lately  I  have  got  a  little  nervous  about 
it." 

Were  miners  to  receive  proper  instruction 
as  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  danger- 
ous gases  they  constantly  inspire  —  did  they 
possess  a  staid,  scientific  deportment,  instead 
of  their  noted  recklessness,  then  we  might 
trust  them  with  this  delicate  scientific  instru- 
ment. But  all  these  they  deplorabljr  want. 
As  it  is,  we  must  therefore  believe  with  the 
committee,  that  *'  under  circumstances  of  ex- 
citement, when  danger  is  threatened,  it  is  not 
improbably,  far  oflener  than  imagined,  the 
yery  cause  of  the  explosion  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  prevent."  Many  ibstanoes  are  on 
record,  where  the  exnlosion  was  alone  trace- 
able to  the  Davy.  It  was  so  at  Wallsend, 
where,  in  1835, 102  people  were  killed.  For 
two  days  previous,  they  were  working  under 
red-hot  lamps,  the  flame  filling  them  to  the 
top;  and  when  these  were  afterwards  ex- 


amined by  the  coroner,  ihey  were  found  to  be 
perfect—  only,  as  if  they  bad  been  intensely 
hot,  and  **  had  been  passed  through  astuith^s 
fire."  The  lamps  found  after  the  explosion 
at  Haswell  Mine,  where  95  people  were  killed 
in  1840,  w^«  in  a  precisely  similar  state,  and 
the  catastrophe  could  be  tniced  to  no  other 
source ;  as  were  also  several  similar,  though 
smaller  accidents  happening  only  last  year. 
Besides  all  this,  we  find  that  while,  during  the 
twenty  years  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Davjr-lamp,  679  lives  were  lost,  the  number 
was  increased  to  744 ;  thus  leaving  a  balance 
against  the  safety-lamp  of  65  lives.  This  may- 
be accounted  for  by  the  increased  extent  or 
works,  and  greater  number  of  mines ;  but 
every  witness  concurred  in  stating,  that  the 
recent  fearful  increase,  of  accidents  could  not 
be  thus  explained. 

Who  can  wonder,  tlien,  at  the  general 
adoption  of  the  opinion,  that  to  get  rid  of  the 
^  altogether  is  preferable  to  guarding  against 
it  ?  The  evidence  now  before  us  testifies,  thaC 
however  our  leading  mining  engineers  and 
capitalists  may  difl»r  as  to  the  method,  they 
all  consider  ventilation  as  the  sboet-ancho^ 
of  the  safety  of  the  mines.  The  committee 
whose  labors  we  have  been  considering,  have 
principally  occupied  themselves  in  investigat- 
ing the  merits  of  the  two  rival  systems  of 
ventilation  —  the  furnace  and  the  steam-jet : 
we  have  not  now  the  space,  even  had  we  the 
inclination,  to  follow  them  in  their  inquiries ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  while  the  furnace  acta 
by  rarefaction,  the  steam-iet  acts  in  a  strictly 
mechanical  manner,  propelling  the  air  before 
it  through  the  mine,  like  tno  piston  of  a 
steam-engine  in  the  cylinder.  The  committee 
state  that  —  *' The  furnace-system,  under 
favorable  circumstances — that  is,  of  the  area 
of  the  shafU  being  large  and  deep,  the  air- 
courses  sufficient,  tne  goves  (or  old  workings) 
well  insulated,  and  the  mine  not  yery  fiery  — 
appears  to  be  capable,  with  strict  attention, 
of  producing  a  current  of  air  that  will  afford 
reasopahle  security  from  explosion  ;  but  when 
the  workings  are  uery  and  numerous,  as  well 
as  remote,  and  the  intensity  of  the  furnace  or 
furnaces  requires  to  be  raised,  in  order  to  in- 
crease, in  anjr  particular  emergency,  the 
amount  of  ventilation,  then  the  furnace  not 
only  refuses  to  answer  the  spur  and  to  in- 
crease ventilation,  but  from  a  natural  law 
(discovered  by  Mr.  Gumey,  and  scientifically 
and  practically  confirmed  before  your  com- 
mittee) there  arises  a  dangerous  stoppage  to 
the  yentilation  going  on  throughout  the 
mine.  .  .  .  Your  committee  are  unani- 
mously of 'opinion,  that  the  steam-jet  is  the 
most  powerful,  and  at  the  same  time  least  ^- 
pensive,  method  of  ventilation  for  the  mines. 
Jrrevious  to  1848,  when  Mr.  Foster  introduced 
the  steam-jet  into  the  Seaton  Delaval  Mine, 
the  fire-damp  was  constantly  seen  playing 
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Ground  the  face  and  edges  of  the  goares  and 
other  parts  of  the  working.  Since  that  peri- 
od, the  mine  is  swept  so  clean,  that  it  is  never 
observed,  and  all  danger  of  explosion  seems 
removed  in  a  very  fiery  mine.  The  increase 
of  ventilation  is  from  53,000  cubic  feet  per 
minute  under  the  furnace-system,  to  84,000 
under  the  stenm-jet ;  and  to  double  that  quan- 
tity, which  Mr.  Foster  considers  sufficient, 
would,  he  says,  only  require  the  application 
of  some  extra  jets.  Mr.  Foster  states  the 
original  outlay  fur  the  steam-jet  to  be  less 
than  for  the  furnace  by  39/.  15^.  6d. ;  and 
the  annual  cost  to  be  less  by  50/.  12.9.  Id, ; 
while  the  power  of  ventilation  is  increased 
nearly  double." 

Additional  inspectors,  increased  power 
vested  in  them,  a  central  board  of  control, 
mining-schools,  a  special  coroner,  a  prelim- 
inary examination  or  manngers  and  over  men, 
and  the  other  topics  touched  on,  all  invite 
comment,  but  we  forbear ;  and  that  the  more 
willingly,  since  Lord  Palmerston  has  stated 
that  he  may  perhnps  be  able,  this  session,  to 
introduce  a  bill  on  the  subject.  Let  us  hope 
that  he  may  do  so,  and  thus  a  little  time  will 
be  spared  from  polemical  discussions  and  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  practical  humanity. 


From  the  Dublin  Unirenity  Magaxine. 

THE     CHERRY. 

Thb  bright,  round,  shining  CheriTi  the 
favorite  plaything  with  children  (who  has  not 
loved  boo- cherry!)  has  a  pleasing  reminiscence 
connected  with  it.  After  the  early  reformer, 
John  Huss,  had  perished  at  the  stake,  his  fol- 
lowers, the  Hussites,  or  Bohemian  Protestants, 
took  up  arms  in  their  self-defence.  Durine 
the  prolonged  war,  they  besieged  the  city  of 
Naumburg  (in  Saxon j)  in  1482  ;  and  Proco- 
pius  Nossa,  their  general,  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  raze  the  place,  and  exterminate  the 
inhabitants,  in  revenge  for  the  people  having 
formerly  voted  for  the  death  of  John  Huss,  at 
the  Synod  of  Kernitz.  The  Naum burgers, 
seeing  themselves  on  the  verge  of  destruction, 
were  in  despair,  when  a  citizen,  named  Wolf, 
proposed  an  experiment  to  mollify  the  fury  of 
the  general.  At  Wolfs  suggestion,  alfthe 
children  from  the  ages  of  seven  to  fourteen, 
were  dressed  in  shrouds,  and  each  holding  a 
green  bough  and  a  lemon  (which  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  mourners  at  German  funerals  to 
carry) ,  were  sent  into  the  Hussite  camp,  to  in- 
tercede with  the  general  for  the  safety  of  their 
relatives  and  their  native  city.  Ptt)copiu8  was 
moved  by  the  tears  of  the  young  suppliants ; 
he  granted  their  petition,  treated  them  with 
kindness,  and  ordered  them  refreshment,  and 
in  particular  regaled  them  with  a  quantity  of 
cherries  (it  was  then  the  month  of  July).  The 
delighted  children  returned  home  singing  and 


rejoicing,  and  carrying  branches  of  cherry- 
trees,  laden  with  their  handsome  fruit,  instead 
of  the  former  fbnereal  emblems.  The  Naum- 
burgers,  in  commemoration  of  their  deliver- 
ance, ever  afler  celebrated  a  festival,  called 
Rirschenfest,  or  the  Feast  of  the  Cherries,  on 
the  20th  of  July,  the  day  of  the  infant  deputa- 
tion. At  the  commencement  of  the  festivities, 
troops  of  children,  gayly  dressed  and  crowned 
with  flowers,  paraded  the  streets  in  procession, 
carrying  branches  adorned  with  cherries. 

The  cherry  was  introduced  into  Ireland  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  first  planted  at  Afflme, 
near  Cappoquin,  county  Waterford,  on  lands 
granted  to  him  out  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  Des- 
monds, the  most  celebrated  house  in  Irish 
history,  to  one  of  whose  most  renowned  ladies 
a  cherry-tree  of  Sir  Walter's  proved  fatal,  ac- 
cording to  local  tradition.  The  famous  old 
Countess  of  Desmond  was  born  about  14G5  ; 
she  danced  w*ith  Richard  IH.  at  court,  just 
before  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  in  1485,  and 
lived  to  see  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Desmonds, 
and  the  fall  of  their  vast  power  and  wealth  in 
the  attainder  of  1586.  She  w^cnt  to  London, 
being  then  over  one  hundred  and  twenty,  to 
plead  for  the  preservation  of  her  jointure,  and 
succeeded,  and  returned  to  live  at  her  birth* 
place  and  usual  abode,  Dromana  (nearAfiane) 
a  castle  of  the  Desmonds,  and  now  the  seat  of 
a  noble  descendant  of  that  bouse,. Lord  Stuart 
de  Decies.  One  day,  when  she  was  (accord- 
ing to  the  tradition)  a  hundred  and  forty 
years  old,  she  saw  some  very  fine  cherries  on 
one  of  the  trees  at  Affane,  and,  havine  no  at- 
tendant at  hand  to  gather  them,  she  'at- 
tempted to  climb  up  to  them,  but  fell,  and 
soon  after  died  from  the  effects  of  the  fall.  Her 
picture,  painted  when  she  was  extremely  old, 
is  preserved  at  Dromana. 

Extremes  meet ;  our  ceresial  reminiscences 
T^gan  with  childhood,  and  end  with  old  age. 
But  as  the  cherry  is  especially  child's  fruit,  we 
will  place  as  its  associate  an 

EPITAPH  OH  A  CHILD. 
FBOJC  THE  GKIUfAN  OF  IfATHISSOK.* 

(SanfL  wehn  im  Haach  der  Abendlult.— U.  S.  W.) 

The  vernal  grass  and  flowrets  wave 

In  evening's  breath,  where  o'er  thy  grave 

"Weeps  sorrow,  wan  and  faded  ; 
Oh  !  ne'er  till  death  has  set  us  free 
From  earth,  can  thy  sweet  image  be 

By  dim  oblivion  shaded. 

Thou  *rt  blest,  though  short  thy  opening  bloom  ; 
From  worldly  joys,  from  pride,  from  gloom, 

From  sense  delusive  parted  ; 
Thou  sleep'st  in  peace  ;  in  care  and  stiifb 
We  wav'ring  tread  the  maze  of  life. 

Too  rarely  tranquil-hearted. 

*  The  Poet  of  Magdeburg,  at  the  close  of  last 
oentury. 
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From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 
AMERICAN  AUTHORSHIP. 

No.  II.  —  Richard  Henrt  Dana. 

AjfERicA  is  a  great  fact.  Even  the  dim- 
eyed,  beBpectacled  Old  World  can  see  and 
acknowledge  (hat  —  crabbed  and  purblind  as' 
the  aged  witness  is  thought  over  the  water.  A 
greater  fact,  measured  by  square  inches,  it  might 
be  hard  to  find.  EquiUIj  great,  perhaps,  if 
considered  as  the  theatre  of  scenes  of  struggle 
and  acts  of  enterprise,  present  and  advent,  in 
the  drama  of  the  world's  progress,  in  the 
working  out  of  interests,  ana  the  solution  of 
problems,  on  a  gigantic  scale,  material,  moral, 
social,  political.  But  one  thing  American 
there  is,  which  we  cannot  yet  regard  as  a 
great  fact ;  one  thing,  which,  at  best,  is  only 
a  fiction  founded  upon  fact ;  and  that  is,  its 
poetical  literature.  Hitherto  the  national 
genius  has  sought  —  or  rather  has  found  ready 
to  hand  —  other  modes  of  expressing  its  char- 
acter and  asserting  its  power.  It  has  been 
occupied  with  the  task  or  ordering  the  chaos 
of  elements,  colossal  and  crude,  rich  with 
teeming  eerms  of  promise,  amid  which  its  lot 
is  cast ;  It  has  been  too  busy  to  sing,  though 
not  to  talk  ;  it  has  had  too  many  urgent  calls 
on  its  physical  faculties,  its  brea^winniog 
arts  ana  money-making  appliances,  to  "go 
courting*'  the  coy  muses,  or  to  build  mo(&l 
stables  for  Pegasus.  The  young  Titan's  in- 
stinct has  been  to  exercise  his  muscular  frame 
in. turning  prairies  into  parks,  and  forests 
into  cities,  and  rivers  into  mill-streams,  rather 
than  haunt  the  pine-woods  in  ouest  of  aborig- 
inal dryads,  or  invoke  primeval  silence  in  the 
depth  of  sylvan  wilds,  with  hymns  inspired 
by  the  ecstasy  and  attuned  to  the  large  ut- 
terance of  the  elder  gods  of  song.  Compared 
with  her  other  attainments,  America's  poetry 
is  backward,  stunted,  unshapen.  It  is,  com- 
paratively, a  lisping  speech.  Its  stars  are 
many  in  number,  out  pale  in  Instre ;  not 
much  differing  from  one  another  in  ^lory,  and 
altogether  comprising  a  sort  of  milky  way, 
with  a  soup^n  of  water  in  it ;  whereof  the 
constellated  members,  though  forever  singing 
as  they  shine,  have  not  yet  caught  the  rolling 
music  of  the  spheres.  American  poetry  is  not 
of  its  mother  earth,  earthy.  It  is  rather  of 
the  Old  World,  worldly. 

Imitation  is,  in  eflect,  the  vice  of  transat- 
lantic verse ;  the  very  head  and  front  of  its 
oflbnding.  Not  yet  has  it  learned  to  walk 
alone  on  the  steeps  of  Parnassus,  bold  as  is 
the  national  mien.  And  firm  as  is  its  step,  on 
the  level  of  this  work-day  world.  Again  and 
again  we  hear  the  complaint,  thai  American 
poets  give  us  back  our  own  coin,  thinned  luid 
aeteriorated  by  the  transit —  '*  as  if  America 
had  not  the  ore  of  song  in  all  her  rivers,  and 
a  mint  of  her  ^wn  in  every  monntain,  she 


does  little  more  for  the  service  of  the  muse 
than  melt  down  our  English  gold  and  recast 
it  in  British  forms."  Again  and  again  we 
hear  it  charged  on  the  American  bard,  that 
he  is  a  dealer  rather  than  a  producer ;  an  echo 
rather  than  a  voice  ;  a  shadow  rather  than  a 
reality  ;  that  what  he  exports  he  can  hardly 
be  said  to  grow  ;  that  he  has  no  faith  in  his 
native  muses ;  that  Europe  is  the  Mecca  of 
his  poetical  superstition  — England  the  Jeru- 
salem of  his  imaginative  worsliip  ;  and  that 
when, at  length,  the  harp  is  taken  down  from 
the  trees  where  for  centuries  it  has  hung 
tuneless,  it  is  but  to  sing  the  old  songs  of  his 
poetical  Zion  in  a  strange  land.  ^*  How  is 
It,"  asks  an  eloquent  critic,  **  that  Americans 
children,  who  wear  the  new  costume  of  their 
condition  with  an  ostentation  so  preposterous, 
put  on  the  old  threadbare  garments  of  the 
past  whenever  they  sit  down  to  the  lyre? 
While  the  prosaic  American  is  acting  poetry 
without  knowing  it,  building  up  new  cities  in 
a  nieht,  as  the  poet  in  the  old  time  reared 
his  fabrics,  the  bard,  his  brother,  is  haunting 
the  ruins  of  the  European  past.  The  trans- 
atlantic muse  is  an  exile,  as  much  as  in  the 
days  of  the  pilgrim  fathers.  Her  aspect  is 
that  of  an  emigrant,  who  has  found  no  settle- 
ment ;  her  talk  that  of  one  who  *  fain  would 
be  hame  to  her  ain  countree.'  In  a  word,  all 
things  that  creep  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
hav6  gone  up  with  the  American  to  his  new 
ark  of  refuge,  and  naturalized  themselves 
there  ;  but  again  and  again  the  dove  is  sent 
forth  to  bring  in  the  olive-branch  of  song  from 
a  strange  land."  This  indictment  is  con- 
firmed by  America  herself.  Says  one  of  her 
shrewdest  sons  to  his  loving  brethren, 

The  most  of  70a  (this  is  what  strikes  all  beholders) 
Have  a  mental  and  physical  stoop  in  the  shoulders  ; 
Though  yoQ  ought  to  be  free  as  the  winds  and  the 

waves, 
YoaVe  the  gait  and  the  manners  of  miiaway 

slaves ; 
Thongh  you  brag  of  your  Sew  World,  you  don't 

half  believe  in  it. 
And  as  much  of  the  Old  as  U  possible  weave  in 

1%«     •     •     • 

Tou  steal  Englishmen's  books  and  think  English- 
men's thought. 
With  their  salt  on  her  tail  the  wild  eagle  is  caught ; 
Your  literature  suits  its  each  whisper  and  motion 
To  what  will  be  thought  of  it  over  the  ocean. 

Emerson,  again,  utters  his  aspirations  for  a 
day  when  his  country *s  long  apprenticeship 
to  the  literature  of  other  lands  shall  draw  to  a 
close ;  when  the  millions  who  are  there  rash- 
ing  into  life  shall  find  they  can  no  longer  feed 
on  the  sere  remains  of  foreign  harvests ;  when 
poetry  shall  revive  and  lead  io  a  new  ag^. 
And  BO  with  almost  every  literary  **  power" 
among  his  countrymen.  Nowhere  is  the 
charge,  such  as  it  is,  ignored  —  by  grand  or 
petty  jury. 
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Now,  imitation  in  pbetir  is  ipso  facto  ex- 
oommtinication  from  the  inner  circle  of  the 
ecdesia  of  song.  It  strips  the  imitator  of  his 
priestly  vestments.  It  cuts  off  the  candidate 
from  farst-class  honors.  The  world  declines 
to  recognize  a  revised  edition  of  Homer's 
**  Achilles,"  or  a  modernized  version  of  Shak- 
speare's  **  Ilamlet,*'  or  a. corrected  proof  of 
Milton*B  *^  Satan.''  Imitation  in  such  cases 
implies  either  the  feebleness  of  self-distrust, 
or  the  boldness  of  piracy,  and,  either  way, 
pronounces  its  own  doom. 

lias  America,  then,  no  poets?  We  are  not 
sophistic  enough  to  set  about  proving  a  ne- 
gation of  that  sort.  But  if  it  be  asked,  *^  Has 
■he  any  greut  poets?"  then  we,  who  love 
America  much,  but  truth  more— ^  who  like  to 
read  Bryant  and  Longfellow,  but  not  in  for- 
getfulness  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton  —  then 
we  venture  to  answer,  "Surely  not."  Here 
again  we  are  not  called  upon  to  prove  a  nega- 
tive. Let  the  New  York  Dante  appear  ;  let 
the  Boston  Chaucer  arise ;  let^  the  Charles- 
town  Wordsworth  come  forth  —  each  in  the 
spirit  and  power,  not  merely  in  the  mantle, 
of  the  respective  bards — and  forthwith  tho 
oracles  of  criticism  are  dumb,  only  to  find 
new  speech  wherein  to  welcome  the  new 
comers.  Understand  what  yon  may  by  the  per- 
haps indefinite  expression  '^  great  poets,"  we 
simply  imuly  that  America  has  not  yet  produced 
an  **  Iliaa,"  or  a  **  Divine  Comedy,"  or  a 
"  Jerusalem  Delivered  ;"  not  yet  a  **  Prome- 
theus Bound,"  or  a  "  Macbeth,"  a  "  Faery 
Queene,"  or  a  **  Paradise  Lost ;"  not  yet,  to 
approach  more  debatable  ground,  a  "  Mar  mi- 
on,"  or  a  •*  Childe  Harold,"  an  *»  Excursion," 
or  a  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming."  We  will  add, 
however,  that  in  the  matter  of  living  poets, 
we  have  anything  but  a  crushing  majority  of 
merit.  And  doubtless  the  day  will  dawn  — 
it  may  be  soon  —  when  the  American  imag- 
ination shall  prove  its  creative  power.  And 
her  first  great  poet — one  of  her  living  proph- 
ets hath  prophesied  it — will  take  his  in- 
spiration "from  those  very  themes  and  ob- 
jects from  which,  in  her  young  and  imitative 
time,  the  transatlantic  muse  seeks  to  escape. 
He  will  teach  truth  by  American  parable. 
The  wisdom  which  is  of  all  time,  and  of  every 
land,  will  be  presented  by  him  in  the  especial 
form  and  striking  aspects  which  she  has 
chosen  for  herself  in  the  country  wherein  he 
sings."  America's  future  will  have  its  poe- 
try •*  uttered,"  as  her  past  has  its  poetry 
"  unexpressed"  — 

For  though  no  poet  then  she  had  to  glorify  her 

fame,  * 

Her  deeds  were  poems,  that  ooald  light  dead  words 

with  living  flame. 

The  time  has  been  when  Richard  Henry 
Dana  was  regarded  as  America's  brightest 
orb  of  song.    And   there  are  probably  still 


those  who  claim  for  him  this  bright  particular 
star-shine.  His  verses  are  distinguished  by 
meditative  calmness,  religious  aspirations,  and 
manlv  simplicity.  This  simplicity,  indeed, 
trenches  on  the  bald  and  barren,  and  has 
been  called  morbid  in  its  character.  His 
diction  is  often  common-place  and  prosaic, 
■but  occasionally  indulges  in  abrupt,  and  often 
spasmodic,  intervals  of  '*  strong  endeavor." 
Sometimes  unruffled  and  musical,  it  is  at 
others  rasping,  rugged,  grating,  to  "  ears 
polite."  That  Mr.  Dana  specifically  and  of 
set  purpose  imitates  any  one  particular  bard, 
we  do  not  believe  ;  whatever  of  the  imitative 
feebleness  just  referred  to  may  attach  to  his 
poems,  is  there  rather  implicitly,  and  by 
*' spontaneous  generation"  (if  that  may  be 
saia  of  anything  imitative).  His  tendency, 
however,  is  to  the  reflective  stand-point  of 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  ;  and  his  doctrines 
of  idealism  and  super- sensuiU  insight,  now 
widely  and  earnestly  affirmed,  and  often  ex- 
a^erated,  at  Boston  and  other  nests  of  the 
smging  birds,  were  once  scouted  as  heretical 
by  haters  of  paradox,  and  by  cut  bono  men  of 
letters. 

For  his  prose  writings  as  well  as  his  verse, 
a  permanent  place  is  assured  to  him,  by  Gris- 
wold,  in  the  literature  of  America.  As  a 
prose  writer  (though  malicious  detractors 
may  afiect  to  see  nothing  but  prose  in  him)  he 
is  almost  wholly  unknown  in  England. 
His  "Paul  Felton"  and  "Tom  Thornton" 
have  been  heard  of;  voilt^  tout.  Yet  his 
doings  in  romance,  politics  and  criticism, 
have  been  considerable,  though  far  from  suc- 
cessful in  a  pecuniary  sense  ;  —  bis  son's 
graphic  narrative  of  "  Two  Years  before  tho 
Mast"  has  had  a  run  to  which  he  is  quite  a 
str^inger.  It  is  nearly  forty  years  since  he 
began  his  contributions  to  the  North  American 
Revieiv,  in  the  editorship  of  which  he  after- 
wards took  part.  It  was  in  this  journal  that 
he  excited  the  opposition  of  the  "  Queen 
Anne's  Men"  and  reigning  arbiters  in  poeti- 
cal criticism,  by  his  eulogy  of  the  Lake  poets. 
He  "  thought  poetiry  was  something  more 
than  a  recreation  ;  that  it  was  something 
superinduced  upon  the  realities  of  life  ;  he 
believed  the  ideal  and  the  spiritual  might  be 
as  real  as  the  visible  and  the  tangible; 
thought  there  were  truths  beyond  the  under- 
standing and  the  senses,  and  not  to  be  reached 
by  ratiocination."*  In  a  periodical  of  his 
own,  called  the  Idle  Man^  ho  published  his 
novel  of  "Tom  Thornton,"  which  an  able 
reviewer  has  pronounced  "  interesting,  and 
written  in  a  style  of  earnestness  which  holds 
truth  paramount  even  to  taste,  and  refuses  to 
adorn  vice  with  a  veil  of  beauty."  Thid 
pesiodical  ceased  with  the  first  volume,  which 
did  not  pay  its  expenses,  owing,  it  is  said,  to 
the  absence  of  laws  of  protective  copyright ; 

•  Qriswold. 
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and  to  this  '*  cause  defective*'  is  attribated 
Mr.  Dana*8  discouragement  from  the  literary 
enterprises  which  otherwise  he  would  have 
engaged  in.  However,  by  the  testimony  of 
"Mr.  Flint,  the  Idle  Man  has  become  as  estab- 
lished a  classic  in  the  United  States  as  the 
^"^  Sketch  Book"  itself.  To  become  a  classic, 
by  the  way,  is  presumably  identical  -with 
being  **  put  on  the  shelf,"  which  is  a  phrase 
with  a  Janus  face.  Few  are  the  libraries 
where  the  classics  don*t  want  dusting.  They 
are  not,  by  popular  interpretation,  synonymous 
with  what  Charles  Lamb  called  **  readable 
books*'  — a  title  recently  assumed  by  a  London 
series,  which  thus,  in  its  every  advertisement, 
hints  unutterable  things  as  to  the  unreada- 
bility  of  rival  issues. 

Although  evidently  predisposed  to  poetry  of 
a  medittitive  cast,  and  of  soothing  **  all 
serene**  purpose,  Mr.  Dana's  longest  and  best 
known  effort  is  in  quite  a  different  key,  and 
adventures  the  treatment  of  a  dramatic  theme, 
with  "  striking  effects,**  in  a  suitably  rapid 
and  exciting  manner.  '*  The  Buccaneer*'  is 
a  legend  connected*  with  an  island  on  the 
New  £ngland  coast  —  the  oral  tradition  itself 
l)eing  **  added  to,**  and  '*  diminished  from," 
b^  the  poet,  according  to  the  supposed  exigen- 
cies of  his  art.  A  murder  at  sea  by  a  pirate, 
Matthew  Lee  by  name,  and  a  preternatural 

Sroccss  of  retribution,  are  the  theme.  The 
istinctive  feature  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
just  recompense  of  reward  is  the  introduction 
of  the  White  Horse,  which  was  cast  overboard 
after  its  mistress,  and  whose  spectre  is  the 
agent  of  final  suffering  and  penal  woe  to  the 
reprobate  seaman.  A  fear,  half  ribald  jest, 
half  shrinking  apprehension,  lest,  by  some 
wild  miracle,  the  white  steed  should  find 
utterance  to  reveal  bloody  secrets,  iust  as  in 
old,  old  times  the  diviner  s  ass  had  the  sud- 
den faculty  of  speech,  constrains  Lee  to  hurl 
him  to  the  waves  alive,  and  bid  him  ride 
them  as  he  may.  Then  and  there,  the  cry 
of  the  struggling  brute  is  appalling  to  the 
ruffians  on  deck,  as  they  watcn  his  wrestlings 
with  the  yenstv  waters  —  now  sinking,  now 
rearing  upwards  —  "then  drifts  away;  but 
through  tlie  ni<rht  they  hear  far  off  that 
dreadlul  cry.*'  To  blot  out  the  last  vestige 
of  crime,  the  ship  itself  is  burnt ;  and  the 
desperadoes  settle  down  on  the  solitary  island 
•t  of  craggy  rock  and  sandy  bay,"  to  enjoy  the 
<*  much  fine  gtfld**  for  which  they  have  sold 
ship,  business,  conscience,  and  peace.  They 
try  to  drown  reflection  in  jovial  riot : 

Mat  lords  it  now  thronghont  the  isle  : 
His  hand  falls  hoftvier  than  before. 
AH  dread  alike  his  frown  or  smile  ;  — 

None  oome  within  his  door. 
Save  those  who  dipped  their  hands  in  blood  with 

him  ; 
Save  those  who  laughed  to  see  the  white  horse 
swim. 


The  anniveniary.of  the  crime  comes  round  : 
the  guilty  revellers  keep  high  holiday.  But 
at  midnight  there  is  a  strange  vision  seen,  at 
midnight  a  strange  cry  heard ;  across  the 
dark  ^rters  flits  a  ship  in  flames,  riding 
upright  and  still,  shedding  a  wild  and  lurid 
light  around  her,  scaring  the  sea-birds  from 
their  nests,  and  making  them  dart  and  wheel 
with  deafening  screams  —  while  above  the 
wave  uprises,  ghastlv  white,  a  horse's  head. 
**  There  on  the  sea,  be,  stands —  the  Spectre- 
Horse!  He  moves,  he  gains  the  sands,"  and  on- 
ward speeds,  his  ehostly  sides  streaming  with 
a  cold  Dlue  light,  nis  path  shining  like  aswiil 
ship*s  wake ;  onward  speeds,  till  he  reaches 
Lee 'I  blasted  threshold,  and  with  neigh  that 
seems  the  living  trump  of  hell,  summons  the 
pirate  to  mount  and  away  1  But  the  hour  of 
final  vengeance  is  not  yet  come,  and  though  Lee 
mountd  the  spirit-steed  and  is  borne  whither 
he  woald  not,  and  sees  into  ocean  depths 
where  lie  the  sleeping  dead,  done  to  death  by 
him ;  yet  with  the  momins  he  is  again  quit 
of  the  apparition,  and  left  to  brood  on  nis 
sins,  and  await  the  last  scene  of  all  —  stand- 
ing on  the  cliff  beneath  the  sun*s  broad  fierce 
blaze,  but  himself  *' as  stiff  and  cold  as  one 
that  *8  dead"  —  lost  in  a  dreamy  trouble  *'  of 
some  wild  horror  past,  and  coming  woes." 
Misery  withers  the  caitiff's  existence  for  another 
year ;  and  again  the  burning  ship  is  seen,  and 
the  white  steed  visits  him,  and  gives  warning 
that  the  next  visit  shall  be  the  last.  Punctud 
and  inexorable  visitant!  he  comes  in  his 
season,  and  in  vain  Lee  flings  and  writhes  in 
wild  despair ;  <*  the  spirit  corse  holds  him  by 
fearftd  spell ;"  a  mystic  fire 

ninmes  the  sea  around  their  track  — 
The  eurling  eomb,  and  dark  steel  ware  ; 

There,  yet,  sits  Lee  the  spectre's  back  — 
Oone  !  gone  !  and  none  to  save  ! 

They  *re  seen  no  more  ;  the  night  has  shut  them  in. 

May  Heaven  have  pity  on  thee,  man  of  sin  ! 

The  earth  has  washed  away  its  stain  ; 

The  sealed-Qp  sky  is  breaking  forth. 
Mastering  its  glorious  hosts  again, 

From  the  far  soath  and  north  ; 
The  climbing  moon  plays  on  the  rippling  sea. 
0,  whither  on  its  waters  rideth  Lee  1 

The  le^nd  is  a  telling  one.  And  Mr.  Dana 
has  told  It  impressively.  But  in  the  hands 
of  a  more  devoted  romanticist  it  would  have 
told  much  better.  It  is  here  a  somewhat  hard 
and  bald  composition  —  not  unfrequently  ob- 
sonre  firom  compression  and  elliptical  treat- 
ment. The  metre  selected,  too,  requires  for 
sucoess  a  delicate  and  varied  mastery  of 
musical  rhythm  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  and 
some  familiaritv  with  its  character  on  that  of 
the  reader,  ^me  stanias  are  excellent — • 
others  curt  and  rugged  to  a  degree.  Judging 
by  the  rest  of  his  poems,  Mr.  Dana  was  out 
of  his  element  in  this  stem  fancy-piece  of 
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legendary  lore  ;  and* certainly,  had  we  read 
the  others  first,  we  should  have  been  surprised 
by  the  imaginative  power  ho  has  brought  to 
bear  on  a  superstition  of  piracy  and  olood, 
involving  the  use  of  machinery  from  the  Spirit- 
world. 

The  brief  introduction  to  the  tragedy  is 
quite  in  his  happiest  style,  and  breathes  a 
melodious  tranquillity  aptly  chosen,  by  con- 
trast to  the  advent  agitation  of  struggling 
passion  and  savage  discord.  We  see,  in  a 
few  picturesque  lines,  a  lonely  island,  all  in 
silence  but  for  ocean's  roar,  and  the  fitful 
cry,  heard  through  sparkling  foam,  of  the 
shrill  sea-bird :  — 

Sat  when  the  light  winds  lie  at  rest, 

And  on  the  glassy,  heaving  sea. 
The  block  duck,  with  her  glossy  breast. 

Sits  swinging  silently  — 
IIow  beautiful  !  no  ripples  break  the  reaoh. 
And  silvery  waves  go  noiseless  up  the  beach. 

There  are  not  many  verses  eaual  to  that  in 
the  *<  Buccaneer*' — ^ot  many  figures  so  sag- 
cestive  ns  that  of  the  silent  rocking  of  the 
black  duck  on  the  gentle  cradle  of  an  unyezed 
sea. 

The  *'  Changes  of  Home"  is,  as  the  subject 
demands,  meditative  and  pathetic.  The  poet 
revisits  the  scene  of  boyhood,  and  is  smitten 
to  his  poet's  soul  by  the  revelation  and  decay 
and  innovation  it  reveals ;  or  rather,  by  the 
revolution  and  decay  he  disoovers  in  himself, 
while  outward  aspects,  so  far  as  Nature  is 
concerned,  continue  much  as  the^  were.  He 
meets  one,  who,  like  the  pastor  m  the  '*  Ex- 
cursion," informs  him  of  the  chronicles  of  the 
village.  There  are  many  touching  passages 
—  as  this :  — 

To  pass  the  doors  where  I  had  welcomed  been. 
And  none  but  unknown  voices  hear  within  ; 
Strange,  vymdering  faces  dt  those  windows  see. 
Once  lightly  tapped,  and  then  a  nod  for  me  /  — 
To  walk  full  cities,  and  yet  feel  alone  — 
IProm  day  to  day  to  listen  to  the  moan 
Of  mourning  trees  —  't  was  sadder  here  unknown. 

A  tale  of  love  and  bereavement  and  madness 
is  the  mainstay  of  this  poem,  and  is  ver^  feel- 
ingly narrated  —  "soon  His  told  —  simple 
though  sad  ;  no  mystery  to  unfold,  save  that 
one  great,  dread  mystery,  the  mind."  Senti- 
ment and  diction  are  both  pleasing  in  these 
verses. 

The  poem  entitled  **  Factitious  Life"  is 
founded  on  Wordsworth's  protest,  that  the 
world  is  too  much  with  us,  our  hearts  given 
away,  our  powers  wasted.  But  there  is  more 
life  and  heat  and  meaning  in  that  memorable 
sonnet  of  R^dal's  bard,  than  in  this  protracted 
effort  of  didactic  philosophy.  The  satire  is 
8040  ;  the  humor  not  very  genial ;  the  poetry 
perilously  akin  to  prose,  albeit  so  anti-prosaic 
and  anti-utilitarian  in  its  purpose.  That  pur- 
4>ose  is  indeed  high  and  praiseworthy ;  nor  do 


we  object,  as  the  author  seems  to  have  appre- 
hended, to  his  commencing  in  a  compara- 
tively trifling  vein,  and  falling  gradually  into 
the  serious,  and  at  last  resting  "  in  that  which 
should  bo  the  home  of  ail  our  thoughts,  the 
religious."  The  protest  is  against  reducing 
man's  soul  to  the  limits  of  the  conventional, 
cramping  bis  mind  iyy  rules  of  etiquette,  sub- 
stituting respectability  for  virtue  —  '*  to  keep 
in  with  the  world  your  only  end,  and  with 
the  world  to  censure  or  defend"  —  it  is  against 
a  modish  existence,  where  singularity  alone 
is  sin,  where  manners  rather  than  heart  are 
the  subject  of  education,  where  the  simple 
way  of  right  is  lost,  and  curious  expedients 
substituted  for  truth.  And  the  aspiration  is 
for  a  return  of  the  fresh,  inartificial  time,  in 
the  now  dim  past,  when 

Free  and  ever  varying  played  the  heart ; 
Great  Nature  schooled  it ;  life  was  not  an  art ; 
And  as  the  bosom  heaved,  so  wrought  the  mind  ; 
The  thought  put  forth  in  act ;   and,  unoonfined. 
The  whole  man  lived  his  feelings. 

A  like  spirit  animates  the  lines  called 
**  Thoughts  on  the  Soul"  —  the  text  being, 
that  it  exceeds  man's  thoughts  to  think  how 
high  God  hath  raised  man  —  the  "practical 
improvement,"  that  man  should  cast  off  his 
slough,  and  send  forth  his  spirit  to  expatiate 
in  "  immortal  light,  and  life  for  evermore." 
We  are  earnestly  reminded  that,  linked  with 
the  Immortal,  immortality  begins  e'en  here 
—  the  soul  once  given,  as  a  solemn  trust  to 
man,  there  ne'er  will  come  a  date  to  its 
tremendous  energies,  but  ever  shall  it  be 
taking  fresh  life,  starting  fresh  fur  future  toil. 

And  on  shall  go,  forever,  ever,  on, 

Changing,  all  down  its  course,  each  thing  to  one 

With  its  immortal  nature. 

More  popular,  and  charged  with  more  than 
one  home- thrust  at  the  feelings,  are  the  lines 
called  "The  Husband's  and  the  Wife's 
Grave."  There  folded  in  deep  stillness,  in 
all  the  nearness  of  the  narrow  tomb,  lie  the 
partners  in  life  and  death  — 

Yet  feel'they  not  each  other^s  presence  now. 
Dread  fellowship  !  —  together,  yet  alone. 

"The  Dying  Raven"  was  Mr.  Dana's 
earliest  production  in  verse  —  appearing  in 
1825,  in  the  New  York  Review^  then  under 
Bryant's  editorship  —  and  a  fine  memorial  ife 
is,  tender  and  true,  of  a  sympathetic  nature, 
which  has  a  reverent  faith  in  the  truth  thai 
He  who  made  us,  made  also  and  loveth  all. 
We  watch  the  poor  doomed  bird,  gasping  its 
life  out,  where  the  grass  makes  a  soft  couch, 
and  blooming  boughs  (needlessly  kind)  spread 
a  tent  above  ;  we  hear  its  mate  calling  to  the 
white,  piled  clouds,  and  asking  for  the  missed 
and  forK>m  one.    That  airy  c^ 
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Tbon  'It  hear  no  longer  ;  'neath  sun-lighted  oloads, 
With  beating  wings,  or  steady  poise  aslant. 
Wilt  ^ail  no  more.    Around  thy  trembling  claws 
Droop  thy  wings'  parting  feathers.     Spasms  of 

death 
Are  on  thee. 

From  Him  who  lieareth  the  raven's  cry  for 
food  comes  the  inspiration  of  this  elegy. 

A  "  Fragment  oi  an  Epistle,"  composed  in 
octosyllabic  verse,  is  an  attempt  to  escape 
not  only  what  Byron  calls  the  fatal  facility, 
but  what  the  author  calls  the  fatal  monotony, 
of  that  metre.  There  is  little  else  to  char- 
acterize it.  **  A  Clump  of  Daisies"  shows 
dim  and  diminutive  beside  the  same  object  in 
other  poets  one  might  name.  *<  Chan  trey's 
Washington"  hns  little  of  the  massive  power 
of  either  the  statesman  or  the  sculptor  in- 
volved in  its  memorial  verse.  '*  The  Moss 
Bupplicateth  for  the  Poet,"  as  for  one 
who  leaves,  ofttimes,  the  flauntinK  flowers 
and  open  sky,  to  woo  the  moss  by  shaSy  brook, 
with  voice  low  and  soft  and  sad  as  the  brook 
itself,  and  because  the  moss  is  of  lowly  firame, 
and  more  constant  than  the  flower,  and  be- 
cause it  is 

Kind  to  old  decay,  and  wraps  it  softly  round 

in  green. 
On  naked  root,  and  trunk  of  gray,  spreading  a 

garniture  and  screen. 

^<The  Pleasure  Boat"  goes  tilting  pleas- 
antly on  its  way,  to  a  soft  breese  and  musical 
murmur  of  accompaniment.  And  such,  with 
the  *'  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims"  and  a  few  lyrics, 
compiso,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  the  lays 
of  tue  minstrel  whom  we  have  thus  ioocie- 
quately  but  impartially,  '*  when  found,  made 
a  note  of." 

ItxNn  Um  AtbeMBoa. 

LUDWia  TIKCK. 

Fbou  Berlin  tidings  have  come  of  the  death 
in  that  city,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  ult., 
of  Ludwig  Tieck — one  of  thd  few  survivors 
of  a  past  age  of  German  literature,  and  not 
the  least  of  those  who  made  it  illustrious. 
He  was  born  in  Berlin,  on  the  31st  of  May, 
1773 ;  so  that  a  few  days  only  were  wanting 
to  complete  his  full  measure  of  fourscore 
years.  Within  this  wide  period,  however,  he 
may  be  said  to  have  commanded  a  narrower 
space  of  life,  whether  for  mere  bodily  uses  or 
for  mental  production,  than  has  been  enjoyed 
by  many  who  have  gone  sooner  to  the  erave. 
Severe  physical  suffering  —  from  gout,  the  at- 
tacks ot  which  beean  as  early  as  1806  —  en- 
cix)ached  on  the  nest  part  of  his  existence 
from  that  period  onward — and  for  many  years 
before  its  close  had  reduced  him  to  a  nearly 
helpless  state.  The  mind,  indeed,  was  still 
alive  and  elnetio  in  intervals  of  respite  ;  but 
continued  exeiiioD  of  any  kind  was  oaffled  by 


recurring  distress  and  debility ;  -^so  that  his 
declining  age  has  been  mainly  a  scene  of  pas- 
sive subjection  to  pain  —  borne  with  an  equa- 
nimity and  composure  that  have  justly  bieen 
called  heroic.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
friends  of  the  veteran  poet  may  rejoice  that 
the  hour  of  his  release  from  this  long  trial  has 
at  length  arrived. 

This  is  hardly  the  time  for  any  detailed 
review  of  the  literary  career  of  Tieck,  nor  for 
anticipations  of  the  exact  place  which  may 
hereafter  be  assigned  to  him  among  the  great 
writers  of  his  aay.  It  is  true  that  in  one 
sense  posterity  had  already  begun  for  Tieck 
while  he  still  continued  among  the  living ; 
and  there  are  considerable  features  of  his 
poetic  character,  and  of  his  influence  on  the 
time,  the  effect  of  which  is  already  consum- 
mated. From  these,  as  from  other  circum- 
stances of  his  career,  the  eminence  of  Tieck *s 
place  in  the  literary  annals  of  his  country  — 
as  chief  leader  in  an  important  though  ephe- 
meral movement — may  be  certainly  pre- 
dicted. Of  the  late  of  his  works  as  a  living 
possession  for  readers  in  ages  yet  to  come,  it 
would  be  less  safe  to  prophesy  so  much. 

The  romantic  school,  in  which  Tieck  ap- 
pears both  as  the  virtual  founder  and  the  chief 
illustrator,  was  rather  the  natural  product  of 
a  peculiar  and  morbid  state  of  things  on  minds 
ofa  certain  sensitive  and  fanciful  temper,  than 
itself  founded  in  Poetic  Nature.  Impatience 
of  the  torpid  condition  and  mean  aims  of  so- 
ciety around  them  »-  the  want  of  a  tru^  pop- 
ular ^und  in  real  life  wherein  tlvei^  spiritual 
energies  could  take  root — easily  le4  ^  young 
men  of  genius,  of  whom  Heck  waafoijemost, 
to  seek  a  sphere  for  their  exercise  in  reveries 
of  sentiment,  in  dreams  of  old  chivalry  or 
legendary  fictions,  in  what  seemed  earnest  and 
picturesque  in  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages 
as  well  as  in  the  simplicities  of  early  devo- 
tional Art.  Such  are  among  the  main  themes 
of  this  Poetic  School  —  which  appear  vrith 
seducing  eflect,  and  in  various  forms  of  treat- 
ment, in  Tieck's  pages,  in  place  of  that  heart- 
felt veracity  which  alone  gives  force  and  en- 
durance to  poetic  creations.  They  are,  as 
Tieck  himself  ha^  somewhere  said,  dream- 
shadows  of  things  and  feelings  —  oHien  gra- 
cious, tender,  and  affecting — sometimes,  in 
another  phase  of  their  development,  delight- 
fully freakish,  sparkling  with  quaint  irony, 
or  revellii^  in  the  broadest  humor.  But  the 
stuff  of  which  they  are  made,  the  moods  of 
thought  which  they  express,  are  altogether 
visionary,  fleeting  and  unreal.  They  leave  no 
distinct  traces  on  the  mind ;  —  in  n)rm,  they 
are  constantly  tendinj^  towards  the  vaguest 
confusion  of  styles ;  in  eflect,  they  are  es- 
sentially retrograde  and  unproductive. 

The  backward  course  which  this  school  has 
run,  in  the  land  of  its  birth,  has  not  only  al- 
ready proved  how  little  an  arbitrary  system  like 
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this  can  do  for  hei^thy  poetic  cultare ;  it  has 
also  shown  how  soon  it  is  compelled  to  de- 
scend to  earth  in  search  of  a  basis  in  some- 
thing that  may,  at  least,  wear  a  show  of  sub- 
stance, and  to  what  base  and  perverse  ends 
this  attempt  may  speedily  be  turned.  Long 
before  the  close  of  nis  career,  Tieck  bimselt 
saw  his  literary  oflsprine  astray  in  blind  ways, 
which  his  superior  mind  and  ripened  thought 
entirely  disallowed  ;  — and  hereupon,  indeed, 
he  seems  to  have  determined  upon  a  new 
poetic  course,  not  only  leading  straight  away 
from  the  direct  absuraity  and  secondary  abuse 
which  had  grown  upon  the  romantic  basis 
which  he  had  {urmerly  laid,  but  also  diverging 
widely  enongh  from  his  own  earlier  literary 
practice.  In  this  change,  which  beciin  with 
the  publication  of  his  novels  in  lo21,  the 
desire  to  obtain  a  substantial  historic  |;round 
for  poetic  composition  is  strikingly  significant ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  w'hat  further  re- 
sults it  might  not  have  led  one  so  able  and  so 
mature  in  training  as  Tieck  then  was,  had 
not  sickness  thwarted  this  promising  develop- 
ment. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  with  Tieok,  even 
in  his  youngest  days,  romantic  abnegation  of 
matter  of  fact,  and  the  assertion  of  unbounded 
liberty  both  in  the  form  and  in  the  matter  of 
composition,  were  at  all  events  no  idle  pleas, 
advanced,  as  they  have  often  been  elsewhere, 
to  cover  the  defect  of  thorough  schooling,  or 
to  excuse  dilettante  indolence.  With  the 
fruits  of  early  study  at  his  command,  he  was 
at  all  times  of  his  life  diligent  and  studious 
of  fresh  acquisitions.  In  the  field  of  Euro- 
pean literature  he  was  versed  as  few  other 
men  have  been  ;  with  something  of  an  espec- 
ial preference  for  Spanish  and  English.  His 
love  for  the  latter,  as  shown  by  his  many 
excellent  labors  on  our  old  dramatists,  as  well 
AS  in  the  translation  of  Shakspears,  give  him 
especial  claims  to  this  country. 

liis  splendid  library,  which  was  sold  a  few 
years  back,  was  an  evidence  of  judgment  as 
well  as  of  good-fortune  in  the  collection  of 
literary  treasures,  while  it  showed  the  wide 
ran^  of  his  pursuits.  The  circumstances 
which  caused  the  dispersion,  as  we  have  heard 
them  stated,  are  such  as  must  have  raised  the 
poet  in  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  them  — 
while  they  lamented,  for  his  sake,  the  efiects 
of  so  generous  a  sacrifice  of  his  best  com- 
panions. 


Jackson  *s  Epitaph  on  his  Wax.  —  The 
Riohmond  Enquirer  says  a  lady  in  the  west  has 
been  kind  enough  to  send  us  a  copy  of  Andrew 
Jackson's  epitaph  on  his  wife.  It  is  known  to 
have  been  his  own  composition,  yet,  although  it 
has  been  read  by  hundreds  on  her  tomb  in 
Tennessee,  it  has  never  appeared  in  print  before. 
This  singular  inscription  reads  thus  :  — 

*'  Here  He  the  remaiiui  of  Mrs.  Baehel  Jaok- 


son,  wife  of  President  Jaokson,  who  died  on  the 
2*2d  of  December,  1828,  aged  61.  Her  fade  was 
fair,  her  person  pleasing,  her  temper  amiable, 
and  her  heart  kind.  She  delighted  in  relieving 
the  wants  of  her  fellow-creatures,  and  caltivated 
that  divine  pleasure  by  the  most  liberal  and  un- 
pretending methods.  To  the  poor  she  was  a 
benefactress  ;  to  the  rich  she  was  an  example  ; 
to  the  wretched  a»comforter  ;  to  the  prosperous 
an  ornament ;  her  pity  went  hand  in  hand  with 
her  benevolence  ;  and  she  thanked  hei*  Cre'ator 
for  being  permitted  to  do  good.  A  being  so 
gentle,  and  yet  so  virtuous,  slander  might  wound, 
but  could  not  dishonor.  Even  death,  when  he 
tore  her  from  the  arms  of  her  husband,  could  but 
transplant  her  to  the  bosom  of  her  God." 


The  Management  of  the  Fikqer  Nails.  —  Ac- 
cording to  European  fashion,  they  should  be  of  an 
oval  figure,  transparent,  without  specks  or  ridges 
of  any  kind  ;  the  semilunar  fold,  or  white  half- 
circle,  should  be  fully  developed,  and  the  pellicle, 
or  cuticle  which  forms'  the  configuration  around 
the  root  of  the  nails,  thin  and  well  defined,  and, 
when  properly  arranged,  should  represent  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  shape  of  a  half-filbert. 
The  proper  arrangement  of  the  nails  is  to  cut 
them  of  an  oval  shape,  corresponding  with  the 
form  of  the  fingers  ;  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  grow  too  long,  as  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them 
clean  ;  nor  too  short,  as  it  allows  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  to  become  flattened  and  enlarged  bv  being 
prised  upwards  against  the  nails,  and  gives 
them  a  clumsy  appearance.  The  epidermis,  which 
forms  the  semicircle  around,  and  adheres  to  the 
nail,  requires  particular  atlention,  as  it  is  fre- 
quently dragged  on  with  its  growth,  drawing  the 
skin  below  the  nail  so  tense  as  to  cause  it  to 
crack  and  separate  into  what  are  called  agnails. 
This  is  easily  remedied  by  carefully  separating 
the  skin  from  the  nail  by  a  blunt,  half-round 
instrument.  Many  persons  are  in  the  habit  of 
continually  cutting  this  pellicle,  in  consequenct 
of  which  it  becomes  exceedingly  irregular,  and 
often  injurious  to  the  growth  of  the  nail.  They 
also  frequently  pick  under  the  nails  with  a  pin, 
penknife,  or  the  point  of  sharp  scissors,  with  the 
intention  of  keeping  them  clean,  by  doing  which 
they  often  loosen  them,  and  occasion  considerable 
injury.  The  nails  should  be  cleansed  with  a 
brush  not  too  hard,  and  the  semicircular  skin 
should  not  be  cut  away,  but  only  loosened,  with- 
out touching  the  quick,  the  fingers  being  after- 
wards dipp«i  in  tepid  water,  and  the  skin  pushed 
back  with  a  towel.  This  method,  which  should 
be  practised  daily,  will  keep  the  nails  of  a  proper 
shape,  prevent  agnails,  and  the  pellicles  fh>m 
thickening  or  becoming  ragged.  IVhen  the  nails 
are  naturally  rugged,  or  ill-formed,  the  longi- 
tudinal ridged  or  fibres  should  be  scraped  and 
rubbed  with  lemon,  afterwards  rinsed  in  water, 
and  well  dried  with  the  towel ;  but  if  the  nails 
are  very  thin,  no  benefit  will  be  deriv^  by 
scraping  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  might  cause  them 
to  split.  If  the  nails  grow  more  to  one  side  than 
the  oUier,  they  should  be  cut  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  the  point  come  as  near  as  possible  in 
the  centre  of  the  end  of  the  finger.  —  Durlachir. 
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A  Dictionary  of  Do^mestic  Medicine  and 
Household  Surgery,  By  Spencer  Thomson,  M. 
B.,  L.  K.  C.  S.,  Edinburgh.  First  American, 
from  the  Litest  London,  edition.  Revised,  with 
additions,  by  Henry  H.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Sargeon 
to  St  Joseph's  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  Adver- 
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Songs  in  the  JVight;  or.  Hymns  for  the  Sick 
and  Steering.  This  is  a  collection  of  Poems  by 
various  authors,  with  an  Introduction  by  the 
Rev.  A.  C.  Thompson.  Revised  edition.  It  is 
well  recommended  by  good  authority.  See  ad- 
Yertisement,  by  S.  K.  Whipple  &  Co.,  Boston,  in 
our  No.  472. 

Dissertation  on  Musical  Taste.  By  Thomas 
Hastings.  Mr.  Hastings  has  for  many  years 
been  successfully  engaged  in  various  practical 
measures  for  cultivating  Musical  Taste,  and  ex- 
tending the  practice  of  Music.  The  work  is 
advertised  by  Messrs.  Mason  Brothers,  New 
York,  in  No.  472. 

Marie  de  Berniere  ;  The  Marbon ;  Maize  in 
Milk.  By  W.  Gilmore  Sims.  Advertised  by 
Lippincott,  Grambo  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  in  No. 
472., 

Epitome  of 'Greek  and  Roman  Mythology, 
loith  Explanatory  J^fhtes  and  a  Vocabulary.  By 
John  S.  Hart,  LL.  D.,  Principal  of  the  High 
School,  Philadelphia.  Careflilly  and  handsomely 
published  by  Lippincott,  Grambo  and  Co.,  PhiL 


History  of  Massachusetts,  from  its  Earliest 
Settlement  to  the  Present  Time.  By  W.  H.  Car- 
penter.  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  Cabinet  His- 
tories, published  by  Lippincott,  Grambo  &  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Travels  in  Egypt  and  Palestine.  By  J. 
Thomas,  M.  D.  A  very  pi-etty  duodecimo,  con- 
taining- some  interesting  discoveries  uf  antiquity. 
Xappincott,  Grambo  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Farqttelle*s  French  Course  is  advertised,  with 
high  recommendations,  by  Newman  &  Ivison,  New 
York,  in  No.  471  Living  Age. 

The  Life  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  This  duodecimo 
volume  is  an  abridgment,  by  the  Rev.  James  (,\ 
Mo&t,  M.  A.,  Professor  in  Princeton  College,  of 
Dr.  Hannas'  large  work.  It  is  published  in  Cin- 
cinnati by  Morse,  Anderson,  Wiistack  &  Keys. 

Father  Brighthopes ;  or.  An  Old  Clergy^ 
man^s  Vacation.  By  Paul  Creighton.  Phillips, 
Sampson  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Prophets  and' Kings  of  the  Old  Testam£nt.  A 
series  of  Sermons  preached  in  the  chapel  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn.  By  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  of 
King's  College,  London.  Crosby,  Nichols  k  Ca, 
Boston. 

Child's  Matins  and  Vespers.  By  A  Mother. 
Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Early  Buds.  By  Lydia  M.  Reno.  It  is  not 
very  high  praise  to  speak  of  the  typographical 
beauty,  only,  of  a  collection  of  original  poem<i. 
But  we  know  no  more,  and  are  so  much  pleaijcd 
by  the  uncommon  beauty  of  this  volume,  that 
we  cannot  but  speak  of  it.  Published  by  James 
Munroe  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Babylon  and  JVHneveh.  Layard's  Second  Ex- 
pedition. Abridged  ft-om  the  larger  work.  For- 
mer reviews  in  the  Living  Age  have  made  our 
readers  well  acquainted  with  this  book,  now  pub- 
lished by  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  JVew  Rome ;  or.  The  United  Slates  of 
the  World.  By  Theodore  Poesche  and  Charles 
Goepp.    G.  P.  Patuam  &  Co. 

Echoes  of  a  Belle;  or,  A  Voice  from  the 
Past.    By  Ben  Shadow.    G.  P;  Putnam  &,  Ca 

A  Review  of  the  Spiritual  Man  gestations. 
By  the  Rev.^  Charles  Beecher.  G.  P.  Putnam 
&Co. 

Journal  of  an  African  Cruiser.  By  Horatio 
Bridge,  U.  S.  N.  Edited  by  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne.    G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co. 

Carlotina  and  the  Sanfedesti ;  or,  A  JV^ght 
with  the  Jesuits  at  Rome.  By  Edmund  Farrenc. 
John  S.  Taylor,  New  York.  Said  to  be  a  vigor- 
ous attack  upon  the  Jesuits. 

Clouds  and  Sunshine.  By  the  author  of  Mos- 
ings  of  an  Invalid,  &c.  John  S.  Taylor,  New 
York. 

Coleridge^s  Works,  Vol.  5.  Here  is  the  fifth 
volume  of  a  beautiful  edition  of  the  complete 
works  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  with  an  Inti*o- 
ductory  Essay  upon  his  Philosophical  and  Theo- 
logical Opinions.  Edited  by  Professor  Shedd.  It 
is  to  be  in  seven  volumes.  It  is  published  by 
Messrs.  Harpers  ;  and  we  donH  doubt  that  they 
regularly  sent  us  the  four  preceding  volume*, 
and  many  other  books  which  never  have  reachel 
us.  J>/\svertheless,  it  is  indsapensible  to  every 
ireil  8eleoted  library. 
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From  Cbambcn*  Joornal. 
THE   PLANTING. 

A  PARABLE. 

T  said  to  my  little  son,  who  was  watching,  with  tears,  a 
tree  he  bad  plaated :  ^  Let  It  aloae  }  It  will  grow  while  yoa 
are  sleeping  !'* 

'*  Plant  it  safe,  thoa  little  child  ; 

Tlien  cease  watching  and  cease  weeping  : 
Thou  hast  done  thy  utmost  part ; 
Leave  it,  with  a  qaiet  heart  ; 

It  will  grow  while  thou  art  sleeping.** 

*«  But,  0  father  !"  says  the  child, 

With  a  troubled  face  close  creeping  — 
'*  How  can  I  but  think  and  grieve. 
When  the  fierce  winds  come  at  eve. 

And  snows  beat  —  and  I  lie  sleeping  ? 

"  I  have  loved  my  linden  so  ! 

In  each  leaf  seen  future  floweret ; 
Watahod  it  day  by  day  with  prayers, 
Guarded  it  with  pains  and  cares/ 

Lest  the  canker  should  devour  it. 

**  0,  good  father  !*'  says  the  child, 
"  If  I  come  in  summer's  shining, 

And  my  linden-tree  be  dead  — 

How  the  sun  will  scorch  my  head, 
Where  I  sit  forlorn  and  pining  ! 

**  Bather  let  me  evermore, 

Tlirough  this  winter-time  watch  keeping. 
Bear  the  cold,  and  storms,  and  frost, 
That  my  treasure  be  not  lost — 

Ay,  bear  aught  I  —  but  idle  sleeping." 

Sternly  said  the  fiither  then  : 

*•  Who  art  thou,  child,  vainly  grieving  ? 
Canst  thovk  send  the  balmy  dews, 
Or  the  rich  sap  interfuse, 

That  one  leaf  shall  burst  to  living  ? 
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**  Canst  thou  bid  the  heavens  restrain 
Natural  tempests  for  thy  praying  ? 

Canst  thou  bend  one  tender  shoot  ? 

Stay  the  growth  of  one  frail  root  ? 

Keep  one  blossom  fh)m  •decaying  ? 

**  If  it  live  and  bloom  all  fiiir, 

Will  it  praise  Vue  for  its  blooming  ? 
If  it  die,  will  any  plaints 
Reach  thee,  as  with  kings  and  saints 

Drops  it  to  an  equal  tombing  ? 


«< 


Plant  it  —  consecrate  with  prayers. 

It  is  safe  'neath  His  sky's  folding 
Who  the  whole  earth  compasses. 
Whether  we  watch  more  or  less  — 

His  large  eye  all  things  beholding. 

"  If  He  need  a  goodly  tree 

For  the  shelter  of  the  nations, 

He  will  make  it  grow  ;  if  not, 

Never  yet  His  love  forsot 

Human  tears,  and  fkith,  and  patience. 

'*  Leave  thy  treasure  in  His  hand  — 
Cease  all  watching  and  all  weeping. 

Years  hence,  men  its  shade  may  crave, 

When  its  mighty  branches  wave 

Beautiful  —  above  thy  sleeping  !'* 

If  his  hope,  tear-sown,  that  child 

Garnered  safe  with  joyful  reaping. 

Know  I  not :  yet,  unawares. 

Oft  this  truth  gleams  through  my  prayers  : 
*•  It  will  grow  while  thou  art  sleeping  !  " 

From  no?g*B  Instmctor. 
THE    THOUGHT., 

*T  WAS  not  that  sordid  cares  perplexed  him» 

'T  was  not  satiety  or  spleen  : 
*T  was  one  eternal  thought  that  fixed  him  — 

The  thought  of  what  he  might  have  been : 
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The  thought  that  Tirtne  might  have  led  him 

In  his  youth  o'er  holy  ground, 
And  loYe*s  early  tows  have  mode  him 

Pure  as  music's  trancing  sound  : 

The  thought  tliat  knowledge  might  have  placed 
him 

On  the  height  of  truth  sublime, 
M'here  low  vice  had  ne'er  debased  him, 

Outcast  in  a  sensual  clime  : 

The  thought  that  tuneful  inspiration 

Might  have  lived  in  lofty  lays, 
And  a  poet's  aspiration 

Won  the  wreath  of  laurelled  praise. 

Like  a  distant,  trembling  river 

To  the  ear  at  midnight  brought. 
So  his  tide  of  life  forever 

Trembles  with  the  eternal  thought 

Like  a  wailing  ghost,  respited 

Scenes  of  youth  to  wander  o'er. 
All  that  might  have  life  delighted, 

Lies  a  wreck  on  Ganges'  shore. 

IifDiAinnk 
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When  war  by  the  great  battle  closed, 
'Gave  England  laurels  won  with  pain, 

Our  rulers,  glad  to  quit  the  strife, 
Betomed,  in  hope,  to  peace  again. 

Then  the  nation  hailed  with  rapture 

The  dawning  of  a  brighter  day. 
The  star  of  conquest  sank  and  paled. 

When  Reason's  power  assumed  the  sway. 

Again  improvement,  long  delayed, 

Swiftly  progressed  through  Mind's  domain, 

Neath  calmer  skies,  with  broad  sails  spread. 
Our  ships  of  commerce  ploughed  the  main. 

The  giant  heart  of  England  poured 
Her  life-blood  through  her  farthest  veins, 

To  distant  dimes  unknown  in  yore, 
Through  Afric's  wilds,  o'er  India's  plains. 

Then  the  oak  of  British  science. 

By  Bacon  planted  long  ago. 
Broad  branches  bore  among  the  stars. 

And  strong  roots  sank  in  earth  below. 

Then  days  of  science  were  like  years 

In  the  old  chronicles  of  time, 
Then  years  grew  large,  as  ages  past. 

In  rich  results — in  works  sublime. 

Loud  rang  the  hammer  in  the  shed. 
Swift  through  the  loom  the  shuttle  plied. 

O'er  iron  roads  our  steam  steeds  ran. 
Like  thought  th'  electric  courier  hied. 

Then  finir  Religion,  calm  and  mild, 

The  true  conserver  of  the  world, 
Glowed  with  immortal  youth,  and  smiled 

O'er  War's  dread  standard,  once  more  2\irled. 


On  all  the  Sun  of  Freedom  shone. 

Kindling  the  hearts  of  labor's  throng  ; 

Advancing  Art  was  'companied 
By  Genius,  Poetry,  and  Song. 

But  now  the  comet's  meteor  glare 

Returns  from  joumeyings  afiir. 
Sweeps  on  the  sight,  and  shows  again 

The  long-forgotten  form  of  war. 

Well,  be  it  so,  what  we  have  gained 
We  shall  not  tamely,  calmly  lose. 

If  fight  we  must,  then  —  to  the  death. 
Though  war  we  may  not  freely  choose. 

Whate'er  betide,  the  end  is  sure. 
There  lives  on  earth  that  cannot  die. 

Great  Heaven  will  give,  as  in  old  times. 
To  Truth  and  Freedom  —  Victory. 

From  Household  Words. 
HUSH! 

**  I  CAN  scarcely  hear,"  she  murmured, 

<*  For  my  heart  beats  loud  and  fiist. 
But  surely,  in  the  far,  finr  distance, 
I  can  hear  a  sound  at  last." 
*'It  is  only  the  reapers  singing. 

As  they  carry  home  their  sheaves  ; 
And  the  evening  breeze  has  risen. 
And  rustles  the  dying  leaves." 

"Listen  !  there  are  voices  talking." 

Calmly  still  she  strove  to  speak. 
Yet,  her  voice  grew  faint  and  trembling. 
And  the  red  flushed  in  her  cheek. 
*'  It  is  only  the  children  playing 

Below,  now  their  work  is  done. 
And  they  laugh  that  their  eyes  are  dazzled 
By  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun." 

Fainter  grew  her  voice,  and  weaker. 

As  with  anxious  eyes  she  cried, 
*«  Down  the  avenue  of  chestnuts 
I  can  hear  a  horseman  ride." 

**  It  is  only  the  deer  that  were  feeding 

In  a  herd  on  the  clover  grass  ; 
They  were  startled,  and  fled  to  the  thicket 
Ajb  they  saw  the  reapers  pass." 

Now  the  night  arose  in  silence. 
Birds  lay  in  their  leafy  nest. 
And  the  deer  couched  in  the  forest. 
And  the  children  were  at  rest ; 
There  was  only  a  sound  of  weeping 

From  watchers  around  a  bed. 
But  Rest  to  the  weary  spirit. 
Peace  to  the  quiet  Dead  ! 


Rbasoits  por  a  Singer's  Cold.  —  •*  What  is 
the  reason  that  fellow  is  always  indisposed  at  the 
moment  he  is  wanted  to  sing?"  inquired  an 
Exeter  Hallite,  just  as  a  sort  of  Sims  Rekvia.x 
apology  had  been  made  for  a  popular  singer. 
**  Oh  !  it 's  easily  accounted  for,"  answered  his 
stall  neighbor  ;  '*  when  you  think  of  the  great 
airs  he  is  continually  giving  himself,  it 's  no 
wonder  ho  so  often  catches  cold."  —  Punch. 
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From  Chambers*  Repository. 

UEXRY  ARXAUD  AND  TAB  WALDBNSE3. 

Thb  return  of  the  Waldensian  exiles  to 
their  native  valleys,  to  which  they  fooghc 
their  way  under  the  guidance  of  their  pastor 
and  genera],  Henry  Amaud,  in  1689,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  romantic  events 
in  modem  history.  It  will  be  found  fully  to 
deserve  the  few  pages  here  devoted  to  an 
account  of  it ;  *  but  oelore  beginning  with  the 
actual  incidents  of  their  fighting-journey, 
which  were  minutely  recorded  day  oy  day,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  circum- 
stances which  opened  this  curious  chapter  in 
the  romance  of  history.  The  Waldonses, 
or  Vaudois,  are  supposed  to  have  received 
their  name  from  vallis,  or  valley,  owing  to  the 
extremely  secluded  and  peculiar  character  of 
the  three  valleys  in  which  they  lived  as  a 
community,  separated  by  immense  mountains 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  the  general 
map  of  Europe,  the  position  of  these  valleys 
will  be  best  described  by  saying,  that  they 
lie  in  the  slopes  of  the  great  range  called  the 
Pennine  Alps,  on  the  side  which  stretches 
towards  Italy.  This  great  barrier  separates 
them  from  Western  and  Northern  Europe ;  but 
they  are  also  secluded  even  firom  the  rest  of 
Italy,  as  their  districts  are  only  approachable 
by  narrow  openings,  as  it  were,  between 
subsidiary  ranges  of  hills.  These,  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  would  be  called  great 
mountain-ranges  ;  but  here  they  are  only  the 
lateral  spurs  or  oflTshoocs  of  the  vast  central 
Alpine  chain.  The  district,  generally  speak- 
ing, is  bounded  on  the  sides  by  Mount  Viso 
and  the  Col  de  Scstrieres ;  and  the  three  main 
valleys  of  which  it  consists  are  Lucema  or 
Luzcm,  Perosa  or  Perouse,  and  San  Martino 
or  St.  Martin.  Considerable  confusion  is 
sometimes  created  in  the  reader's  mind  by 
the  names  in  this  district,  as  elsewhere 
throughout  the  Piedmontese  part  of  Italy, 
being  sometimes  given  in  Italian,  and  some- 
times in  French.  Though  situated  within 
the  sunny  territory  of  Italy,  these  valleys 
have  the  characteristics  rather  of  a  northern 
than  a  southern  clime,  and  nourished  a  hardy 
race,  such  as  Goldsmith  describes  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Alps :  — 

Thus  every  good  his  native  wilds  impart 
Imprints  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart ; 
And  e*en  those  ills  that  round  his  mansion  riso 
Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fund  supplies. 
Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms, 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms  ; 
And,  as  a  child,  when  soaring  sounds  molest. 
Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother's  breast ; 
So  the  loud  torrent  and  the  whirlwind's  roar 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more. 

The  poet's  description  does  not,  however, 
apply  very  accurately  where  he  says  — 

No  product  here  the  barren  hills  afford. 

But  man  and  steel  —  the  soldier  and  his  sword. 


The  inhabitants  of  a  land  producing' nothing 
else,  could  only  subsist  by  robbery.  In  fact, 
however,  the  lowest  ranges  of  tnesc  vallevs 
are  generally  stripes  of  flat,  soft,  alluvial  soil, 
almost  unmatched  in  richness.  Their  owners 
consider  every  yard  of  the  earth  *8  surface  so 
valuable  here,  that  they  grudge  even  what  is 
necessary  for  the  narrowest  pathways ;  and 
the  stranger  feels  that  he  must  pick  his  way 
carefully,  to  avoid  injury  to  the  rich  crop.  It 
will  be  clear,  that,  from  the  nature  of  the 
country,  no  class  of  men  could  well  be  more 
isolated  from  their  neighbors  than  the  culti- 
vators of  these  pastures.  The  richness  and 
narrowness  of  the  alluvial  stripes  kept  them 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  living  within  a  narrow 
compass ;  and  the  great  mountain  barriers,  by 
which  they  were  nearly  surrounded,  preventecl 
them  from  paying  unnecessary  visits  to  their 
neighbors.  Dr.  Johnson  almost  describes 
such  a  place  as  the  valleys  of  the  Waldenses 
in  his  romance  of  RasselaSf  where  he  bolates 
his  hero  from  the  world.  It  was  not  unnatu- 
ral, then,  that  in  such  places  old  opinions 
and  traditions  would  remain  longer  un- 
changed than  in  the  more  open  ports  of  Eu- 
rope. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  readers  of  history 
that,  from  an  early  period,  these  TValdenses 

Srofessed  a  religious  creed  and  observances 
ifiering  from  those  of  the  surrounding  na- 
tions, and  especially  of  their  neighbors,  the 
Italians.  Since  they  thus  differed  from  the 
practice  of  the  Pope's  immediate  dominions, 
of  course  their  religion  was  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  has  been 
identified —  even  as  it  existed  at  a  very  early 
time  —  with  the  Protestant  opinions  of  later 
days.  It  was  thus  very  natural  to  suppose, 
as  the  religious  rites  of  the  Waldenses  were 
simple,  and  they  had  from  time  immemorial 
differed  from  those  of  Rome,  that  they  were 
a  relic  of  the  primitive  church,  preserved,  as 
it  were,  within  the  wall  of  mountains,  and 
showing  to  after-ages  what  that  church  had 
really  ^en  before  the  ecclesiastics  acquired 
their  pomp  and  power.  This  is  not  a  place 
for  the  investigation  of  the  Question  as  to 
whether  such  views  are  well  founded.  It 
will  readily  be  understood,  however,  that  this 
simple  people,  differing  in  religious  teneta 
from  powerful  nations  and  ambitious  mon^ 
arohs,  were  not  allowed  to  entertain  their 
peculiar  views  in  tranquillity.  In  fact,  it  ia 
too  well  known  in  history,  that  from  generar 
tion  to  generation  they  were  oppressed  and 
persecuted .  One  of  the  latest  and  most  signal 
attacks  made  on  them  was  the  cause  of  the 
adventurous  history  we  have  now  to  relate. 

After  the  powerful  intervention  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  on  the  behalf  of  the  Waldenses, 
seconded  by  the  good-wishes  of  other  Euro- 
pean potentates,  they  appeared  to  be  enti^rinj; 
upon  a  career  of  peace  and  indep^ouieace. 
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This  lasted  for  some  jean ;  but  in  1C85  they 
were,  with  too  much  jastice,  al^med  when 
Louis  XIV.  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
which  had  been  passed  for  the  toleration  of 
the  French  Protestants.  The  many  fugitives 
who  on  that  occasion  were  dispersed  through- 
out Europe,  carried  the  melancholy  news  of 
the  growing  despotism  of  the  groat  French 
monarch.  It  soon  became  clear,  that  be 
Mould  exert  his  power  against  a  small  body 
like  the  Waldenses,  who  assailed  his  pride 
by  giving  sympathy  and  protection  to  his 
fugitive  subjects  so  close  to  his  own  domin- 
ions. Many  threatening  hints  were  made  to 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  on  the  subject.  He  was 
told  that  he  must  either  compel  his  subjects 
to  conform  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  drive 
them  out  of  their  valleys.  At  last  he  was 
informed,  that  if  he  would  not  set  himself 
heartily  to  this  task,  the  King  of  Franoe 
would  do  it  himself  with  14,000  men,  and 
would  then  consider  the  territory  a  conquest, 
and  take  possession  of  it. 

Urged  by  this  threat,  which  imported  no 
less  than  a  partition  of  his  territory,  the 
duke  gave  the  Waldenses  the  alternative  of 
submitting,  or  being  driven  forth  by  an  armed 
force.  This  was  not,  however,  destined  to  be 
easily  accomplished.  The  men  of  the  valleys 
gave  an  uncompromising  refusal  to  the  pro- 
posal, and  prepared  for  resistance.  In  their 
many  series  of  persecutions,  they  had  ac- 
quired a  capacity  for  warfare,  which  descended 
from  generation  to  generation ;  and  their 
swords  were  the  terror  of  the  enemy  wherever 
they  appeared.  They  set  at  effectual  defiance 
the  feeole  efforts  of  the  ducal  monarch  of 
Savoy ;  and  he  reauired  to  call  in  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Frcncn  troops.  At  that  period, 
owing  to  the  stiff  and  uniform  system  of 
campaigning  which  had  been  adopted,  regu- 
lar troops  never  met  the  warlike  mountaineers, 
especially  on  their  own  rough  and  dangerous 
ground,  without  suffering  severely.  The 
Waldenses,  acting  on  the  defensive,  beat  off 
their  foes  on  both  sides  —  the  French  on  the 
one,  and  their  Savoyard  neighbors  on  the 
other  :  their  successes  were  remarkable  ;  and, 
iiarried  away  by  the  preternatural  fervor 
which  seems  ever  to  have  possessed  them, 
they  followed  up  their  victories  with  ruthless 
determination,  instead  of  seeking,  by  moder- 
ation, to  secure  for  themselves  terms  of  ao- 
•commodation. 

A  very  strange  and  unaccountable  result, 
however,  followed  these  victories,  and  the  use 
so  made  of  them.  All  at  once,  as  if  driven 
by  some  &tality,  the  Waldenses,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  victory,  and  when  they  had  by  no 
means  shown  themselves  to  be  clement  con- 
querors, threw  down  their  arms,  and  made 
an  entire  submission.  To  account  for  this 
singular  incident,  it  has  been  said  that  they 
acted  under  a  secret  promise  of  pardon  and 


protection,  which  was  basely  broken ;  and 
the  solution  seems  to  be  a  probable  one, 
although  it  is  proper  to  say,  that  no  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  fact  has  been  adduced.  They 
were  committed  to  prison  in  great  multi- 
tudes ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  l^lieve,  what 
their  own  authorities  relate,  that  more  than 
two  thirds  of  their  grown  men  perished  in 
dungeons.  Mimy  certainly  did  so  ;  and  the 
number  of  the  captives  was  much  thinned, 
ere  a  resolution  was  taken  to  release  them  and 
send  them  out  of  the  country. 

This  .resolution  was  adopted  in  consequence 
of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Protestant  cantons, 
and  their  offer  to  provide  fur  the  unfortunate 
Waldenses.  In  1687,  these  set  out  to  join 
their  kind  neighbors,  to  the  number,  it  is 
said,  of  3000.  To  reach  their  destination,  it 
was  necessary  to  cross  the  great  chain  of  the 
Alps,  where  a  few  passes  only,  and  these 
proverbially  formidable,  occur  at  distances  of 
many  miles.  The  fugitives,  unacquainted 
with  the  route,  should  have  hod  guides  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  provisions  —  but  they  had 
neither ;  and  the  hardships  they  suffered 
would  have  exterminated  them,  if  they  had 
not  possessed  mountain  constitutions.  Leav- 
ing behind  them  the  great  mass  of  glaciers 
and  precipices,  over  which  Mont  Blanc  reigns 
supreme,  they  descended  along  the  lovely 
vallevs,  reminding  them  of  their  homes, 
which  slope  towards  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva.  Here,  exhausted,  atten- 
uated, and  ragged  —  like  spectres  rather  than 
living  beings  —  they  met  a  warm  reception 
from  their  sympathizing  friends.  They  were 
now  dispersed  chiefly  among  the  tovms  and 
villages  of  the  canton  of  Bern,  and  w&re 
gradually  introduced  to  the  means  of  gaining 
a  livelihood. 

But  mountaineers  seem  to  have  ever  a 
strong  yearning  after  their  native  valleys, 
which,  in  peculiar  circumstenoes,  becomes 
an  ungovernable  passion.  The  feeling  might 
have  men  less  ardent  hod  they  been  removed 
to  some  great  distance  from  their  early  homes, 
and  seen  nothing  to  recall  them.  But  every 
bright  day,  as  they  looked  southwards,  they 
saw,  dear  against  the  sky,  as  if  they  were  in 
reality  close  at  hand,  the  range  of  snowy 
summite  among  which  their  bemved  valleys 
nestled ;  they  could  see  even  the  commence- 
ment of  that  slope  downwards  from  the 
smooth  white  summit,  the  end  of  which 
rested  on  their  own  ^een  pastures.  The 
sight  seems  to  have  excited  them'  beyond  en- 
durance, and  they  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to 
return.  Their  first  attempt  was  discovered 
and  defeated.  Their  second  was  not  more 
successful  as  to  immediate  results,  but  the 
preparations  made  for  it  were  of  service 
afterwards.  Three  of  their  number  had  been 
sent  to  examine  the  passes  among  the  moun- 
tains, to  ascertain  which  could  be  crossed 
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with  least  risk  of  detection,  and  to  lay  down 
a  plan  of  operations  for  the  whole  IkkIj.  At 
that  time  there  was  much  less  habitual  wan- 
dering from  place  to  place,  in  anj  class  of 
the  community,  than  at  present.  Gentle- 
men did  not  make  tours  of  pleasure,  and 
common  people  did  not  go  about  seeking 
work.  In  fact,  the  latter  class  were  in  gen- 
eral slaves,  who  dared  not  leave  the  fields  to 
which  they  were  attached  or  restricted.  Be- 
sides the  liability  of  being  questioned  and 
examined  at  every  city-gate,  the  bridges  had 
each  a  warden,  living  in  a  tower,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  look  after  all  suspicious  wanderers. 
Commerce  was  the  only  legitimate  excuse  for 
travelling ;  and  those  who  could  not  prove 
that  thev  were  merchants,  were  generally 
presumed,  when  found  away  from  their  places 
of  residence,  to  be  robbers  or  political  spies. 
The  three  messengers  or  spies  of  the  Wal- 
denses  had  thus  to  proceed  with  extreme 
caution.  They  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
valleys,  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
safest  routes  through  which  an  expedition 
might  penetrate  secretly  towards  them.  They 
were  not,  however,  fortunate  in  their  return. 
They  were  found  in  a  wild  district  of  the 
Tarentaise,  and  arrested  by  the  authorities  as 
robbers.  Some  sheets  of  paper  were  found  in 
their  possession,  whence  it  was  inferred  that 
they  might  be  political  spies ;  and  the  sheets 
were  held  to  the  fire,  in  the  idea  that  this 
would  bring  out  writing  in  sympathetic  ink, 
but  without  success.  They  stated  that  they 
were  dealers  in  lace,  and  had  come  to  that 
district,  where  they  knew  it  was  made  in 
abundance,  to  make  purchases.  This  was 
not  a  very  fortunate  venture.  An  agent  was 
employed  to  ofier  them  lace  for  sale,  and  they 
at  once  agreed  to  give  him  twice  what  the 
article  was  worth  —  a  liberality  which  was  by 
no  means  appreciated.  They  persisted,  how- 
ever, in  their  story;  and  one  of  them,  who 
had  actually  been  a  pedler  in  Languedoo, 
proved  satisfuctorily  to  a  brother  of  the 
ellwand  that  he  was  a  true  man,  and  obtained 
his  testimony  in  their  favor.  They  were  ulti- 
mately released,  and  went  to  their  brethren 
with  the  information  they  had  collected. 
The  body  at  large  resolved  to  make  the  ven- 
ture, and  managed  secretly  to  collect  hard- 
baked  bread  for  their  subsistence,  and  make 
other  arrangements. 

The  route  they  proposed  to  take  was  a  very 
formidable  one.  They  were  to  creep  by  night- 
journeys  from  their  several  places  of  abode, 
dispersed  among  diflTerent  cantons,  to  Bex,  as  a 
^neral  place  of  rendezvous ;  and  thence  pass- 
ing the  Rhone  at  the  neighboring  bridge  of 
St.  Maurice,  they  were  to  cross  the  great  St. 
Bernard — a  perilous  route,  even  to  those  who 
have  every  appliance  of  the  traveller,  and  are 
not  afraid  of  pursuit.  The  plan,  however, 
was  nipped  in  the  bud.    Some  of  the  Wal- 


denpes,  who  had  taken  servico  in  the  garrison 
of  Geneva,  desurting  to  take  part  in  the  ad- 
venture, created  suspicion,  and  their  motions 
were  watched.  A  powerful  guard  was  placed 
at  the  bridge  of  St.  Maurice,  to  dispute  their 
passage.  In  fact,  their  friends  of  the  Protes- 
tant cantons,  although  readily  affording  them 
a  hospitable  retreat,  were  extremely  anxious 
not  to  be  committed  by  any  line  of  conduct 
they  mi^ht  pursue  calculated  to  offend  the 
neighboring  states.  They  would  rather  be  at 
the  expense  of  supporting  the  exiles  among 
themselves,  than  be  suspected  of  encouraging 
them  in  an  aggressive  movement.  Uencd, 
they  not  only  let  it  be  known  to  the  Pied- 
montese  goyernment  that  there  were  suspicious 
movements  among  the  Waldenses,  but  traced 
their  proceedings,  and  persuaded  them  to 
abandon  their  project.  About  700  of  them 
found  themselves  on  the  way  to  the  bridge, 
with  the  unpleasant  certainty  that  it  could 
not  be  crossed.  Being  near  the  town  of 
Aigle,  the  bailiflf,  or  chief-magistrate,  assem- 
bled them  in  the  church,  and  preached  to 
them  an  exhortation  to  patience.  lie  chose 
the  text,  *'  Fear  not  little  flock  ;'*  and  told 
them  that  they  had  but  to  be  patient,  and 
abide  the  right  time,  for  they  were  predestined 
to  return  to  their  beloved  valleys.  This  kind 
magistrate  gave  them  200  crowns  to  enable 
them  to  return  to  the  places  they  had  left. 
In  ti^eir  own  account  of  the  affair  afterwards, 
they  contrasted  his  conduct  with  that  of  the 
town  of  Vevay,  which  n^t  only  refused  to 
admit  them  within  its  walls,  but  to  allow 
them  to  purchase  provisions.  A  courageous 
and  zealous  widow  of  that  town,  however,  nt 
much  risk,  went  forth*  to  them,  and  gave 
them  comfort  and  aid.  They  tell  us,  that 
afterwards,  when  the  rest  of  Vevay  was 
burned  down,  this  widow^s  house  was  spared 
in  the  general  conflagration  ;  and  of  course, 
after  the  fashion  of  thode  times,  it  was  im- 
possible to  avoid  connecting  the  one  circum- 
stance with  the  other. 

The  failure  of  this  attempt  brought  addi- 
tional gloom  over  the  prospects  of  the  wan- 
derers. The  very  success  with  which  they 
had  conducted  it  so  far,  in  making  their 
arrangements,  and  in  marching  silently  to  a 
common  centre,  showed  bow  formidable  they 
could  make  themselves.  The  Duke  of  Savoy 
greatly  increased  the  frontier  forces,  to  inter- 
cept them  in  any  future  adventure.  But, 
what  promised  to  be  more  calamitous,  their 
firiends  of  the  Protestant  cantons  were  strongly 
urged  to  abandon  their  oause,  and  were  even 
told  that  unlesflL  they  did  sp  they  must  stand 
under  an  accusation  of  having  connived  at 
their  late  attempt.  The  authorities  of  the 
cantons  felt  that,  in  the  conduct  of  the  Wal- 
denses, they  had  a  saffioiently  good  excuse  for 
compliance  with  these  demands.  They  as- 
sumed the  tone  of  persons  who  had  been 
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fnjured  by  the  reckless  conduct  of  the  refugee's 
whom  they  had  hospitably  received ;  and 
orders  were  issued  that  they  should  no  longer 
have  a  shelter  so  near  their  native  mountains. 
The  Waldenses  marched  in  a  body  through 
the  town  of  Bern  ;  and  the  interesting  spocta- 
do  of  so  many  exiles  again  wandering  in 
searcii  of  a  home,  drew  tears  from  the  specta- 
tors, and  gave  them,  at  least,  the  consolation 
of  knowing  that  they  did  not  depart  without 
the  sympathy  of  the  people  who  were  obliged 
to  cast  them  forth.  They  went  first  to  the 
cantons  of  Zurich  and  SchaflThausen  —  the 
parts  of  Switzerland  most  distant  from  Savoy. 
When  there,  however,  it  was  intimated  to 
them  that  they  were  only  to  have  a  tempo- 
rary asylum,  and  must  seek  a  permanent  rest- 
in;j-place  elsewhere.  They  looked  to  the 
neighboring  dukedom  of  WCirtemborff,  where 
the  soil  and  method  of  cultivation  m  some 
measure  resembled  those  of  their  own  valleys ; 
but  though  the  duke  treated  them  with  con- 
sideration, he  was  afraid  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  settlement  of  so  large  a  body. 
Meanwhile,  their  Swiss  neighbors,  from  hints 
and  intimations,  proceeded  to  specitic  measures 
for  getting  rid  of  them.  An  arrangement 
was  made  for  their  reception  as  permanent 
settlers  in  the  distant  state  of  Brandenburg, 
where  they  would  be  too  far  from  their  native 
valleys  to  he  troublesome.  Some  of  their 
number  went  as  a  deputation  to  inspect,  the 
country,  but  brought  back  an  unfavorable 
account  of  it.  )\ihile  it  contained  no  lofty 
mountains  like  those  among  which  they  haa 
been  reared,  there  was  the  more  substantial 
disadvantage,  that  the  soil  was  uniformly  of 
a  sterile  character,  and  contained  none  of  the 
rich  patches  of  alluvium  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  cultivate.  The  habits  of  the 
people,-  the  method  of  agriculture,  and  many 
other  characteristics  of  the  country,  were  so 
displeasing  to  them,  that  they  sternly  refused 
the  overture.  It  cannot  be  surprising  that 
this  fastidiousness  laid  them  open  to  a  cnarge 
of  caprice.  The  exile  who  seeks  a  resting- 
place  to  be  provided  by  the  charity  of  his 
neighbor,  should  be  content  with  the  fate  he 
finds  awarded  to  others  of  bis  species.  The 
Waldenses,  however,  were  not  philosophers, 
nor  did  they  know  the  world  ;  they  were  full 
of  prejudices,  and  predilections,  with  which  it 
was  in  vain  to  argue.  The  Swiss  clergy  preached 
a^iinst  their  unreasonableness  from  the  pul- 
pits ;  and  all  classes,  ruirtly  by  persuasion,  and 
partly  by  threats  and  cnurlishness,  tried  to  make 
them  adopt  thd  plan  arranged  for  their  settle- 
ment, but  for  a  long  time  in  vain.  At  length, 
a  colony  of  800  agreed  to  depart  for  Branden- 
burg ;  and  were  thus  separated  from  their 
brethren. 

Those  who  remained  were  for  the  most 
part  received  into  the  Palatinate  and  Wurtem- 
berg,  where  they    obtained    privileges  and 


grants  of  land.  In  fact,  in  these  territories, 
lately  desohited  by  war,  their  industrious 
moral  habits,  and  their  knowledge  of  agricul- 
ture, made  them  valuable  citizens.  It  now 
seemed  as  if  their  troubles  were  at  an  end. 
One  detachment  was  settled  in  distant  Bran- 
denburg—  the  others,  though  nearer  their 
old  homes,  were  too  far  dispersed  to  join  in 
any  common  movement.  Again,  however, 
the  calamities  of  war  drove  them  forth.  The 
progress  of  the  French  arms  threatened  ao 
immediate  sweep  of  the  Palatinate  and  its 
neighborhood  by  the  insatiable  enemies  of 
the  Waldenses.  They  were  obliged  to  leave 
the  grain  they  bad  sown  to  be  reaped  by 
other  sickles,  take  what  they  could  carry  on 
their  backs,  and  again  seek  an  asylum  wherc- 
ever  they  might  find  a  friendly  door  opened  to 
them.  They  could  find  none  but  among  the 
Swiss,  with  whom  they  had  in  a  manner 
quarrelled.  It  was  not  capnce,  however,  but 
dire  necessity,  which  now  actuated  them ; 
and  the  generous  Swiss  forgot  their  cause  of 
complaint,  and  received  the  friendless  wan- 
derers open-armed  as  before.  *  The  Waldenses 
afterwaras  said  that  the  approach  of  the 
French  was  providential,  as  it  drove  them  to 
have  recourse  to  the  step  in  which  they  were 
so  signally  successful. 

It  must  be  mentioned  that  in  the  mean 
time  their  movements  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  William 
III.  of  England.  It  was  the  great  policy  of 
that  monarch  to  use  .every  practical  means  for 
checking  the  aggrandizement  of  France ;  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  busy  life  be 
never  omitted  any  opportunity,  great <nr  small, 
which  held  out  a  hope  of  contributing  to  this 
end.  He  liked  the  firmness  of  the  Wcudenses, 
and  thought  it  would  bo  useful  to  the  cause 
be  had  at  heart,  if  their  separate  existence 
could  be  preserved  as  near  as  might  be  to 
their  native  place,  which  lay  in  that  south- 
eastern direction  in  which  French  aggran- 
dizement was  pressing.  lie  sent  them  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  ;  and  it  was  prob- 
ably through  his  influence  that  they  obtained 
similar  pecuniary  aid  from  England.  They 
sent  deputies  to  the  prince,  who  recommended 
them  to  keep  in  a  compact  body.  They  had 
been  for  a  snort  time  settled  as  a  component 
part  of  the  Swiss  population,  when  the  news 
of  the  British  Revolution  of  1688,  which  had 
elevated  their  friend  to  the  throne  of  a  E^^ 
empire,  rung  joyfully  in  their  ears.  They 
ascertained  also  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  had 
removed  the  frontier  army,  established  to 
prevent  their  return,  if  they  should  attempt 
It.  New  explorers,  too,  sent  to  repeat  the 
former  inquiries,  brought  them  more  distinct 
information  about  the  passes.  It  was  then 
they  said  one  to  another,  '*  Let  us  return  to 
our  Taileys;*'  and  a  simultaneous  feeling 
seemed    to    possess  them,  that  there  only 
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were  they  to  find  rest  for  the  sole  of  their 
foot. 

It  is  now  time,  however,  to  give  some 
account  of  the  remarkable  leader  under  whose 
guidance  the  scattered  Waldenses  were  con- 
centrated and  organized,  and  who  conducted 
them  through  the  adventurous  campaign  to 
be  presently  described.  This  leader  was 
Henry  Amaud,  one  of  their  clergymen.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  decide  at  the  present 
day  how  far  he  was  a  skilful  and  faithful  pastor, 
or  to  discover  the  extent  of  his  learning  as  a 
divine.  Of  one  thing,  however,  he  has  left 
us  unquestionable  evidence,  and  that  is,  of 
his  skill  and  daring  as  a  military  leader. 
The  most  trustworthy  authorities  say  that  he 
was  bom  at  La  Tour,  in  Savoy,  in  the  year 
1641.  If  so,  he  must  have  been  in  his  forty- 
ninth  year  when  he  commanded  the  expedi- 
tion. Inquiries  have  naturally  been  maae  as 
to  the  early  history  of  so  remarkable  a  man, 
but  without  success.  It  is  not  known  at 
what  time  he  became  one  of  the  pastors  of 
the  Waldenses.  It  is  believed,  and  indeed 
seems  almost  certain,  that  he  had  some 
militairy  training  before  he  undertook  his 
expedition ;  ,and  it  has  been  said  that  he 
was  a  soldier  under  William  III.  while  he  was 
Prince  of  Orange  —  a  circumstance  probable, 
but  not  authenticated.  The  history  we  have 
now  to  tell  of  the  return  of  the  wanderers  is, 
in  a  manner,  from  Arnaud's  own  lips.  The 
curious  old  French  work  known  to  book-col- 
lectors as  the  Glorieuse  Renirte  —  the  Glori- 
ous Return  of.  the  Waldenrfes  to  their  Valleys 
—  is  generally  attributed  to  him.  The  title- 
page,  indeed,  bears  his  name,  apparently  as 
author;  but  it  is  said  by  some  critics  that 
this  is  an  erroneous  interpretation,  and  that 
it  is  merely  meant  to  intimate  that  the  re- 
turn or  march,  of  which  the  book  zives  an 
account,  was  conducted  by  Amaud.  We 
need  not  take  any  part  in  this  inquiry.  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  state  that  we  believe 
Amaud  wrote  the  substance  of  the  bi>ok, 
while  it  seems  likely  that  it  was  touched  and 
edited  by  some  other  person.  It  is  thus, 
somewhat  after  the  example  of  Ceesar's  Com- 
mentaries^ a  history  of  its  author's  own  ex- 
ploits ;  and  it  has  all  the  truthfulness  of  its 
prototype,  and  more.  In  fact,  Amaud's 
heroic  merits  are  not  told  by  himself —  they 
are  only  to  be  inferred.  His  Glorieuse  Rentree 
is  faithfully  devoted  to  a  history  of  the  endur- 
ance and  heroism  of  the  ordinary  followers, 
whether  we  call  them  army  or  congregation  ; 
and  'it  is  only  from  the  c^impact  order  in 
which  they^  proceeded,  their  constant  state 
of  preparation  for'  the  strange  difficulties  of 
the  route,  and  the  skill  with  which  they 
fought  their  enemies,  that  we  become  aware 
of  the  great  capacity  of  their  commander  — 
a  capacity  which  was  afterwards  discovered 


by  the  discernment  of  Marlborough,  and  be- 
came serviceable  in  the  most  memorablo 
of  his  battles. 

The  first  object  to  be  accomplished  was  the 
general  assemblage  of  those  who  were  to 
participate  in  the  expedition,  at  some  place 
well  suited  for  making  a  sudden  movement. 
There  were  several  conditions  necessary  for 
such  a  spot.  It  must  be  on  the  way  to  Savoy  — 
it  must  oe  a  place  where  they  could  bo  easily 
concealed  —  and  yet  it  must  be  in  the  midst 
of  population,  that  they  might  obtain  pro- 
visions without  becoming  too  conspicuous. 
The  selected  spot  was  near  the  town  of  Nyon, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and 
about  twenty  miles  south  of  Lausanne.  There, 
at  the  period  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  a 
dense  forest  existed,  in  which  above  1000 
people  could  conceal  themselves,  gathering 
their  supplies  from  the  fruitful  country 
around,  without  exciting  a  degree  of  atten- 
tion which,  by  arousing  the  suspicion  of  the 
representatives  of  the  despotic  powers,  might 
be  &tal  to  their  project.  Of  course,  it  was 
quite  well  known  to  the  neighbors  in  the 
canton  of  Vaud  that  the  Waldenses,  whose 
history  was  so  strange  and  romantic,  were 
lurking  in  the  wood  of  Nyon..  The  news 
spread,  indeed,  so  far  among  the  Swiss,  that 
many  of  them  sailed  across  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
eva to  see  the  adventurers  —  a  circumstance 
which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  was  of  great 
importance.  But  their  proceedings  were  not 
watched  solely  by  f/iends.  A  young  gentle- 
man named  Pran^in,  who  had  but  lately 
acquired  an  estate  in  the  canton,  heard  of  the 
strange  gathering  of  men  in  the  forest,  and, 
anxious  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  he  penetrated 
its  recesses  till  he  saw  them  engaged  in  their 
devotions,  with  Amaud  officiating  as  their 
clergyman.  The  young  man  posted  to  Geneva, 
to  inform  the  French  resident  there  of  what 
he  had  seen ;  and  the  resident,  who  apparent- 
ly knew  much  better  how  to  account  for  the 
^thering  ahd  their  forest  devotions  than  his 
inexperienced  informant,  sent  a  despatch  to 
Lyon  for  troops.  The  Widdenses,  who  were 
under  skilful  guidance,  and  had  excellent 
information,  heard  of  this  step  of  the  French 
resident,  and  knew  that  it  would  have  for- 
midable consequences.  In  their  wrath,  they 
compared  the  young  gentleman  to  Judas, 
though,  as  he  was  no  follower  of  theirs,  the 
reproach  was  inapplicable.  But  they  wisely 
considered  that  they  had  more  serious  busi- 
ness before  them  than  calling  names,  and  they 
resolved  immediately  to  commence  the  enter- 
prise for  which  they  were  assembled. 

They  embarked  on  the  night  of  Friday,  the 
10th  of  August,  1689,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 
In  doing  so  they  were  as  fortunate  as  they 
were  audacious.  Some  boats  they  had  hired 
or  impressed,  but  these  were  not  nearly  suffi- 
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cient  for  their  purpose.  The  vessels,  how- 
ever, of  the  people,  who,  led  bj  curiosity 
from  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  had  oome  to 
inquire  about  the  mysterious  strangers  in  the 
forest  of  Nyon,  were  at  hand,  and  were  seized 
for  the  purpose  of  the  expedition.  They  con- 
sidered this  success,  as  well  as  many  other 
wonderful  circumstances  in  their  career,  to  be 
proofs  of  a  speciiil  Providence  working  in  their 
favor.  The  marvellous  successes  they  after- 
wards achieved  seem,  indeed,  to  have  oeen  in 
some  measure  the  result  of  such  belief;  but 
their  assemblage  in  the  wood  of  Nyon,  with 
the  other  skilful  arrangements  for  their  em- 
barkation, ma^  be  safely  attributed  to  the 
military  sagiicity  of  Amaud,  aided  by  the 
funds  placed  at  his  disposal  by  Ring  William. 
In  fact,  the  assemblage  was  not  a  complete 
one  ;  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  ot  the 
exiles,  who  were  upon  their  march  from  some 
of  the  more  distant  spots  occupied  by  the 
refugees,  were  seized  at  the  instance  of  the  rep- 
resentative of  Spain  or  of  France,  and  marched 
as  prisoners  to  Turin.  Nor  was  the  move- 
ment of  the  little  deet  of  boats  across  thoblake 
quite  complete.  Some  boatmen,  who  were 
hired  or  impressed,  escaped,  and  prevented  a 
part  of  the  Dody  from  joining  their  comrades. 
The  whole  number  who  landed  were  thus  con- 
siderably short  of  1000. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  other  side  of  the  lake 
Amaud  converted  himself  at  once  from  the 
pastor  into  the  general.  To  complete  the 
change,  he  took  the  feudal-sounding  name  of 
Latour,  from  the  place  of  his  birth.  He 
placed  sentinels  or  aetachments  at  the  spots 
near  the  landing-places  from  which  any  dan- 
gerous surprise  might  seem  probable.  He 
then  proceeded  to  arrange  and  officer  his  little 
army  according  to  the  military  rules  of  the 
day.  It  consisted  of  three  main  bodies  — 
van-guard,  centre,  and  rear-^uard — and  was 
formed  into  nineteen  companies,  provided  with 
separate  captains.  The  object  now  to  be  ac- 
complished was  to  inarch  onwards  through 
routes  so  unfrequented  that  the  army  might 
be  liable  to  meet  no  greater  force  than  it  could 
with  prudence  encounter.  On  the  main  routes 
there  were  great  fortifications  and  abundant 
troops.  A  compromise  had  thus  to  be  made 
between  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  route 
and  the  dan^rs  from  the  enemy.  Had  they 
been  peaceful  travellers  they  would  have  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Valley  of  the  Khone,  and  crossed 
by  the  St.  Bernard,  accomplishing  the  journej 
through  a  single  great  pass.  They  found  it 
necessary,  however,  to  take  the  less  frequented 
route  by  the  banks  of  the  Arve  towards  Sal- 
lanches.  It  is  now  well  known  as  the  ap- 
proach to  Chamouni.  But  neither  were  the 
picturesque  glories  of  this  valley  then  known 
to  the  world,  nor  had  it  been  discovered  that 
the  vast  mountain-range,  which  overshadows 
ity  is  crowned  by  the  K>ftie8t  summit  in  Eu- 


rope. The  scanty  inhabitants  of  the  remote 
valley  of  Chamouni,  of  course,  Imew  the  vast- 
ness  and  the  dangerous  character  of  the  moun- 
tains arcyund  them  ;  but  so  far  as  the  rest  of 
the  world  was  concerned,  they  were  no  better 
known  than  the  recesses  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains in  America.  Thus  the  .districts  now 
swarming  with  tourists,  would  be  solitary 
enough  at  the  time  of  Aroaod*s  march.  Ta 
passing,  however,  through  the  lower  country 
that  leads  to  the  mountains,  the  little  army 
had  to  cross  much  rich  and  fruitful  soil,  with 
here  and  there  feudal  castles  and  fortified 
towns.  The  country,  in  all  probability,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  now  more  crowded  with  trav- 
ellers, has  undergone  little  change  since  that 
day.  It  contained,  perhaps,  the  same  luxuri- 
ous gardens,  full  of  apple  and  plum  trees  and 
spreading  vines ;  altogether,  the  small  towns 
of  to-day,  still  surrounded  by  their  primitive 
fortifications,  have  a  hoary  appearance,  which 
carries  their  date  much  further  back  than  even 
the  days  of  Amaud.  The  scenery  is  beauti- 
ful ;  the  rich  garden-fields  sometimes  leading 
to  the  base  of  huge  perpendicular*  limestone 
cli£&,  from  which  waterfalls,  of  great  height, 
but  of  small  bulk,  leap  into  the  air,  and  reach 
the  ground  in  scattered  showers,  dispersing 
cloucb  of  dew,  tinted  with  ever  varying  ruin- 
bows.  But  although  they  passed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  August,  when  the  tourist  finds  these 
beauties  all  in  their  highest  perfection,  it 
may  be  easily  believed  that  the  little  band  had 
too  many  important  matters  in  view  to  devote 
their  thoughts  to  the  scenery. 

In  the  first  day*s  march  they  reached  the 
bridge  of  Marigni.  The  feudal  gentry  and  the 
peasantry,  as  they  passed,  looked  at  them 
with  astonishment.  One  of  the  former,  see- 
ing that  they  were  peasants,  and  not  under 
any  feudal  banner,  rode  up  to  the  head  of  the 
column,  and  haughtily  told  them  to  throw 
down  their  arms.  They  laughed  at  him,  and 
seized  him  as  a  hostage.  As  they  proceeded 
a  little  further  on,  they  were  met  by  some 
gentlemen  at  the  bead  of  a  band  of  armed 
peasants.  Seeing  only  the  van-guard  of  the 
Waldeuses,  they  thought  themselves  a  suffi- 
cient force  to  offer  resistance ;  but  when  the 
centre  came  up,  they  discovered  their  mistake, 
and  desired  to  retreat.  The  peasants  were 
permitted  to  do  so,  but  their  leaders  were 
seised  as  hostages,  and  compelled  to  march 
in  front  of  the  army.  They  thus,  from  the 
first,  adopted  the  sm^^ular  and  bold  policy 
which  afterwards  euided  their  movements 
—  that  of  keeping  always  within  their  power 
several  hostages  of  importance,  whose  safety 
would  be  compromised  by  any  attempt  to 
interrapt  them.  With  calculating  forethought, 
they  used  the  power  thus  obtained  to  facilitate 
thei?  progress.  They  told  these  hostages, 
facetiously,  that  they  were  only  required  to 
accompany  the  army,  to  testify  to  its  orderly 
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conduct  and  its  honesty  in  paying  for  ereiy- 
thing  taken.  They  did  not  leave  this,  bow- 
CTer,  to  be  attested  afterwards,  but  made  their 
Postages  assist  at  the  moment  in  spreading 
the  desired  impression.  Thus  having  cauzht 
one  man,  as  we  have  seen,  of  great  local  im- 

Eortance  on  their  first  day's  march,  they  made 
im  write  a  letter,  exaggerating  their  num- 
bers, and  testifying  to  their  moderation. 
This  was  sent  on  in  advance,  and  contained 
the  following  passage :  — 

*^  These  people  have  arrived  here,  amount- 
ing to  2000.  They  have  requested  us  to  go 
alon^  with  them,  that  we  may  certify  our 
opinion  of  their  conduct,  which,  we  are  able 
to  assure  you,  is  perfectly  reasonable.  They 
give  compensation  for  everything  they  take, 
and  desire  only  to  have  a  ^ee  passage.  We 
therefore  entreat  you  not  to  sound  the  tocsins 
or  beat  the  drums ;  and  to  dismiss  any  men 
who  may  be  under  arms." 

Next  morning,  which  was  Sunday,  they 
reached,  about  ten  o'clock,  the  ancient  town 
of  Cluses,  the  capital  of  Faucigny,  just  then 
beginning  to  acquire  its  reputation  for  making 
the  works  of  watches.  The  inhabitants  were 
warlike,  and,  by  the  grant  of  ancient  privi- 
leges, were  feudally  attached  to  the  House  of 
Savoy.  They  manned  their  walls,  and  showed 
themselves  resolved  to  defend  their  town,  and 
dispute  the  passage.  Situated  as  it  is  in  the 
narrow  gorge  of  the.  Arve,  where  the  spurs 
of  the  Alps  shoot  out,  it  was  impossible  to 
pass  through  the  valley  without  traversing  the 
town.  Nut  being  possessed  of  cannon,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  expedition  should  take  the 
veil-fortified  place  by  assault.  But  here  the 
influence  of  their  system  of  hostages  was 
brought  to  bear.  It  was  given  out,  that,  if  a 
peaceful  passage  through  the  town  were  de- 
nied, these  hostages  would  be  put  to  death ; 
and  men  under  the  powerful  impulses  which 
influenced  these  Waldenses  would,  beyond  a 
doubt,  have  been  as  good  as  their  word. 
One  of  the  hostages,  named  De  Fova,  sent  a 
message,  begging  that  the  town  would  comply 
with  the  demand,  pathetically  representing 
their  own  danger,  and  testifying  to  the  peace- 
ful and  moderate  conduct  of  the  Walaenses 
when  not  meddled  with.  Three  gentlemen 
came  out  to  treat  with  the  army,  which,  ac- 
cording to  its  usual  practice,  took  possession 
of  two  of  them  as  desirable  hostages,  and 
allowed  the  third  to  return  to  the  town,  ac- 
companied by  one  of  its  own  oflicers.  This 
officer  was  asked  to  show  the  order  of  march 
for  the  corps  according  to  the  practice  in 
regular  armies ;  but  he  haughtily  answered, 
that  the  Waldenses  carried  it  on  the  points 
of  their  swords.  The  permission  to  pass 
throueh  the  town  was  now  granted.  Amaud 
posted  his  own  sentinels  at  the  gate  of  exit, 
to  prevent  treachery,  and  while  the  people 
lined  the  main  street  on  either  side,  the  little 


army  defiled  through.  When  they  came  out 
at  the  further  extremity,  a  young  gentleman 
of  the  district,  called  La  Rochette,  courteously 
asked  the  officers  to  dine  with  him.  They 
were  not  dinin^-men,  but  they  contrived  to 
extract  hospitality  from  him  on  a  more  ex- 
tended  scale.  Keeping  him  in  conversation 
till  they  had  advanced  some  distance  beyond 
the  town,  they  took  him  into  custody,  and 
told  him  he  could  only  obtain  his  freedom  on 
condition  of  a  cask  of  wine  and  five  hundred- 
weights of  bread  being  sent  to  the  army  with- 
in half  an  hour.  Young  La  Rochette  wrote 
to  his  father,  and  the  demand  was  immediately 
complied  with.  Amaud  says  he  gave  ample 
compensation  for  what  he  thus  obtained,  but 
of  course  the  amount  would  be  of  his  own 
fixing. 

The  position  of  the  little  troop  was  now  ex- 
tremely critical.  Though  still  among  the 
inhabited  districts,  through  which  there  was 
every  risk  that  information  of  their  expedition 
would  be  carried  onwards,  they  were  now  en- 
tering narrow  defiles  where  a  petty  force  well 
arranged  could  annihilate  them.  Through  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  rushes  the  deep,  unford* 
able  Arve,  that  ghvcicr  torrent  which  issues 
full-bom  from  the  very  bosom  of  Mont  Blanc. 
Swollen  with  recent  rain,  it  sometimes  over- 
flowed the  narrow  road,  which  ran  at  the  foot 
of  lofty  precipices,  sometimes  overhanging  it. 
The  great  anxiety  of  the  leader,  at  this  juncture, 
wab  to  intercept  any  possible  warning  to  the 
next  town,  Saltanches,  which  might  have  the 
effect  of  drawing  out  an  intercepting  party. 
They  saw  some  children  running  in  the  direc- 
tion, of  Sallanches,  and,  fearing  that  tlie  errand 
might  be  to  give  information,  they  turned  the 
urchins  back.  They  discovered  that  a  servant 
in  the  Employment  of  one  of  their  hostages 
had  insinuated  himself  among  their  ran&  ; 
and  having  searched  him,  they  found  letters 
addressed  to  the  chief  persons  of  Sallanches, 
desiring  them  to  attack  the  expedition  in  front, 
while  the  citizens  of  Cluses  fell  upon  it  in 
the  rear. 

Having  taken  possession  of  one  or  two  more 
hostages,  they  came  to  a  critical  part  of  the 
march  —  the  approach  to '  Sallanches.  Here 
they  must  cross  a  fortified  bridge,  with  or 
without  a  prmission.  Their  hostages  had 
now  reached  the  considerable  number  of  twen- 
ty; all  men  of  importance  in  the  district. 
The  army  was  divided  into  platoons,  to  force 
the  bridge,  and  in  the  centre  of  one  of  them, 
kept  in  reserve,  stood  the  hostages.  Six  of 
the  principal  persons  of  the  place  ttjppToaohed 
to  parley,  ana,  according  to  the  established 
practice,  were  seized.  Two  of  them,  however, 
were  sent  back,  to  offer  the  citizens  half  an 
hour  to  make  up  their  minds.  It  was  again 
intimated  that  the  hostages  would  be  put  to 
death,  and  they  were  prompted  to  urge 
strongly  their  desperate  condition,  by  the  ap- 
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pearanoe  of  600  men  turning  out  to  guard  the 
bridge.  Matters  now  grew  serious.  If  an 
actual  conQict  occurred,  the  hostages  would 
be  slain  beyond  a  doubt.  Amaud  and  his  men 
were  beginning  to  have  a  confidence  in  their 
predestined  success,  and  treated  all  opposition 
with  scorn.  An  incident  in  which  the  chief 
showed,  by  his  own  account,  somewhat  ques- 
tionable morality,  now  occurred.  Two  friars 
came  to  say,  that  if  the  hosta^s  already  in 
custody  were  civen  up,  two  eminent  men  of 
the  city  would  be  given  in  their  stead.  Ar- 
naud  avows  that  he  encouraged  the  proposi- 
tion, not  with  the  least  intention  of  giving  up 
their  valuable  body  of  hostages,  but  that  he 
might  seduce  the  two  eminent  men  of  the  city 
into  his  ranks,  and  take  possession  of  them. 
When  they  made  their  appearance,  they  were 
at  once  detected,  by  the  quick-sighted  Amaud, 
not  to  be  by  any  means  men  of  condition,  but 
very  humble  citizens,  one  of  them  not  having 
succeeded  in  concealing  the  indications  of  his 
occupation  as  a  miller.  Amaud,  while  glory- 
ing m  the  cleverness  of  the  much  deeper  trick 
which  he  himself  designed  to  play,  expressed 
himself  in  terms  of  the  highest  indignation  at 
the  treachery  and  dishonesty  of  this  act.  In 
his  wrath,  he  resolved  to  seize  the  friars,  to 
make  the  hostages  up  to  the  expected  value. 
These  brothers  oscoming  alarmed  at  the  state 
of  affairs,  took  to  their  heels,  and  an  amusing 
scene  was  afforded  by  their  pursuit  and  cap- 
ture. These  were  the  most  valuable  hostages 
they  had  yet  caught ;  for  when  any  of  the 
Savoyard  peasantry  offered  resistance,  the 
friiirs,  threatened  with  instant  death  if  any 
violence  were  committed,  prayed  most  lustily 
that  the  expedition  might  be  allowed  to 
proceed  in  safety.  The  troops  now  marched 
forward.  No  attempt  was  made  to  hold  the 
bridge,  but  the  armed  citizens  of  Sallanches 
bein^  drawn  up  on  either  side  of  the  road,  the 
Waldenses  marched  between  them.  They 
proceeded  onwards  to  a  village  called  Oablan, 
where  they  slept,  after  a  fatiguing  day*s  march. 
They  had  now  passed  the  open  and  more 
populous  country,  and  had  to  encounter  the 
new  dangers  of  the  passes  of  the  Alp ;  dan- 
gers such  as  modern  travellers  can  only  faintly 
conceive,  by  supposing  themselves  under  the 
necessity  of  climbing  the  precipices,  instead 
of  following  the  paths  cut  tnrough  them.  On 
the  lower  slopes  of  these  mountains  the 
traveller  at  this  day  passes  in  clusters  the 
chalets,  or  cottages,  oi  those  who  keep  cows 
and  goats.  Their  strange  blackness  makes 
them  look  dike  so  many  hearses,  or  like  the 
pictures  one  sees  of  a  South-sea  maori.  The 
roofs  stretch  over  the  walls,  like  great 
black  bonnets,  and  huge  stones  are  fastened 
on  them,  to  prevent  them  from  being  carried 
off  by  the  mountain  tempests.  Some  of  the 
beams  of  these  buildings  bear  old  quaint  in- 
scriptions, and  they  have  in  general  so  an- 


tique an  air,  that  one  miglit  imagine  them  to 
be  the  same  that  witnessed  the  passage  of 
Amaud  and  his  band.  Coming  to  some  of 
these  chalets,  •  the  fatigued  adventurers  re-^ 
freshed  themselves  with  milk  and  cheese,  for 
which,  their  historian  vouches,  they  would 
have  paid,  had. they  found  any  one  authorized 
to  receive  the  money.  The  first  very  high 
ground  they  had  to  pass  was  the  Haute- Luce  ; 
and  this  being  covered  with  mist  at  the  time, 
they  maintained  that  it  was  so  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concealing  their  route  from  their  ene- 
mies, and  they  bore  the  cold  and  the  danger 
to  which  it  exposed  them  with  heroism.  TbQ 
pass  was  at  that  time  without  any  track,  and 
could  only  be  threaded  by  the  aid  of  an  ex- 
perienced guide.  A  carriage-road  over  it 
was  recently  projected,  for  the  convenience 
of  tourists  —  who  have  here  manv  fine  views 
of  Mont  Blanc  and  the  surroundmg  scenery 
—  and  this  has  perhaps  ere  now  been  finished. 
The  guide  they  first  obtained  blundered, 
wandered  in  the  mist ;  and  they  then  sent  a 
detachment  to  bring  up  some  peasants  to  act 
in  that  capacity.  They,  too,  adopted  circuit- 
ous paths,  and  their  good  faith  seemed  ques- 
tionable. Amaud,  however,  who  never  hes- 
itated at  a  strong  measure,  assured  them 
that  if  they  did  not  act  fairly,  he  would  at 
once  hang  them.  After  having,  with  great 
fatigue  and  risk,  passed  the  ridge  of  the  hill, 
they  came  to  a  narrow  upland  valley,  where, 
darkness  descending,  they  had  to  pass  the 
night  in  the  cold  and  rain.  There  stood  in 
the  valley  a  few  shepherds'  huts,  and,  hav- 
ing only  the  choice  of  seeking  their  scantr 
shelter,  or  pulling  them  down  for  firewood, 
and  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  they  choee  the 
latter.*  Ihe  valleys  here  are  extremely 
narrow ;  and  they  thus  look  so  deep,  that  it 
might  be  thought  it  were  sc;\rcely  possible  for 
the  ^un  to  reach  them.  One  pities  the  scanty 
population  whose  lot  is  ctist  in  such  a  place. 
The  tourists  who  penetrate  thither  are  the 
young,  strong,  and  adventurous ;  for  it 
gener^ly  demands  a  considerable  amount  of 
exertion  to  get  at  them.  But  the  adventure 
is  extremely  interesting,  since  it  brings  one 
in  a  few  hours  to  the  two  extremes,  as  it  were, 
of  human  existence  ;  warmth,  verdure,  plum- 
trees  loaded  with  fruit,  vines,  and  handsome, 
comfortable  inns,  are  left  behind,  and  in  a 
few  hours  the  adventurer  is  among  stones 
and  ice,  a  cold,  misty,  stormy  sky,  and  a 
people  little  further  advanced  in  civilization 
and  enjoyment  than  the  inhabitants  of  Kamt- 
schatka.    The  people  of  the  valleys  have  im- 

« 

*  The  hamlet  is  called,  in  the  Rentrit,  St.  Nich- 
olas de  Verose  ;  but  Mr.  Brockedun,  the  author 
of  the  Patnes  of  the  Alpa,  who  traced  the  journey 
of  the  Waldenses,  post  by  post,  sajs  there  is  pre- 
cisely such  a  desolate  valley  near  the  pass,  but 
that  St.  Nicholas  de  Verose  is  a  pleasantly -situated 
town  farther  down  the  valley. 
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proved  with  the  general  oiviliisation  of  Europe ; 
those  of  the  upper  gieus  or  alps  are  probably, 
unless  where  the  district  is  much  frequented 
by  tourists,  little  diflferent  from  what  they 
were  in  the  days  of  Arnaud. 

The  journey  of  the  adventurers  on  the  fourth 
day  lay  o?er  another  difficult  pass,  which  has 
received  the  name  of  the  Col  au  Bon  Homme, 
or  Pass  of  the  Qood  Man,  from  a  benevolent 
person  who  built  a  refuge  there  for  belated 
travellers.  This  pass  is  well  known  to  tourists 
of  the  present-day.  As  it  has  always  been 
somewhat  conspicuous  i\a  one  of  the  secondary 
passages  through  the  Alps,  the  Waldenses 
expected  to  be  attacked  before  they  left  it. 
In  fact,  they  saw  a  line  of  rude  mountain- 
forts,  which  had  been  built  for  the  very  pur- 
pese  of  opposing  their  return  ;  but  the  gov- 
ernment, ceasing  to  expect  such  an  attempt, 
had  some  time  previously  withdrawn  tne 
troops.  The  Waldenses,  however,  trusting  to 
their  destiny,  advanced  to  storm  them ;  and 
they  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  rather  disap- 
pointed at  finding  only  empty  walls.  As 
they  descended  towards  the  valleys,  lying 
between  two  severed  chains  of  the  Alps,  they 
saw  a  band  of  armed  peasants  prepared  to 
resist  them.  The  place  had  several  small 
villages  ;  and  as  their  approach  was  rumored, 
every  steeple  sent  forth  an  alarm-peal.  They 
found  a  bridge  over  the  Isere  birricaded  with 
trees  and  beams,  and  preparations  made  for 
resistance.  The  resolute  aspect  of  the  little 
army,  however,  intimidated  the  people,  and 
they  removed  the  obstruction  with  all  haste. 
Here  the  expedition  made  i^n  addition  to  their 
stock  of  hostages,  in  the  persons  of  two  priests. 
The  seignior  of  the  Valley  of  Isere,  knowing 
their  desire  to  get  possession  of  people  of  his 
class,  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  narrowly 
escaped.  This  practice  of  seizing  hostages 
had  indeed  become  a  subject  of  jocularity  with 
those  who  suffered  from  it.  The  hostages 
used  to  say  to  Arnaud,  when  they  saw  a 
person  of  apparent  consequence :  **  There, 
now,  is  a  fine  bird  for  your  cage.*'  On  their 
fifth  day,  the  army  performed  a  feat  in  the 
kidnapping  department  which  looks  somewhat 
harsh.  In  the  little  town  of  St.  Foy  they  re- 
ceived a  warm  and  hospitable  reception,  the 
people  expressing  admiration  of  their  courage 
and  perseverance.  Some  of  the  neighboring 
gentry  asked  the  wanderers  to  sojourn  for 
awhile  among  them,  to  recruit  their  strength. 
Many  of  the  soldiers  were  desirous  of  yielding 
to  this  tempting  offer ;  but  Arnaud,  so  far 
from  permitting  a  halt,  seized  the  hospitable 
individuals  as  hostages,  saying,  he  had  no 
doubt  their  proffered  kindness  covered  some 
wicked  plot.  Arriving  on  the  sixth  day  at 
the  little  town  of  Tignes,  they  remembered 
that  here  their  spies  had  suffered  the  deten- 
tion and  annoyance  already  mentioned.  They 
named  a  certain  sum  of  money^  which  they 


said  had  been  taken  from  the  spies,  demand- 
ing repayment;  and  it  was  not  for  the  in- 
habitants to  deny  the  accuracy  of  the  charge. 
On  receiving  the  sum,  the  invaders  made  a 
selection  from  the  principal  citizens,  and  con- 
ferred on  two  priesta  and  an  advocate  tho 
distinction  of  being  transferred  to  their  cage. 
They  next  proceeded  to  Bessans,  where  they 
described  the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  as  so 
insulting,  that  they  were  absolutely  forced, 
for  the  vindication  of  their  honor,  to  carry  off 
some  mules,  the  cur^,  tho  chamberlain,  and 
six  other  persons.  On  the  seventh  day,  they 
ascended  the  well-known  pass  of  Mont  Cenis» 
now  traversed  by  one  of  Napoleon  *s  mag- 
nificent road^,  but  then  only  boasting  a  mule- 
track,  if  it  could  be  said  to  have  a  path  at  all. 
Before  ascending  the  mountain,  the  Waldenses 
took  much  credit  for  dismissin«r  one  of  their 
clerical  hostages,  who  was  so  old  and  fat  that 
it  would  have  been  extremely  difficult  to  drag 
him  up  tho  ascent.  The  traveller  of  the 
present  day  associates  Mont  Cenis  with  some 
great  fortifications,  an  easy  ascent,  grand' 
views,  and  a  c«ipital  inn.  **  The  lake,'' says 
Mr.  Brockedon,  in  his  Passes  of  the  Aips,  "  is 
celebrated  for  tlie  delicious  trout  which  it 
yields;  and  not  only  with  these  are  the 
travellers  on  the  t^enis  abundantly  provided, 
but  with  excellent  wines,  bread,  and  meat ; 
and  the  intercourse  with  the  pLiins  of  Pied- 
mont is  so  constant,  that  fruits,  fresh  and 
delicious,  are  found  at  the  inn.  Game,  too,  in 
season  is  rtirely  wanting  to  the  traveller's 
repiist  on  the  Oenis,  particularly  in  August, 
when  great  quantities  of  grouse  are  taken  on 
the  surrounding  mountains." 

Even  at  that  time,  however,  being  a  fron- 
tier pass  between  Savoy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
France  and  Switzerland  on  the  other,  there 
was  a  post  or  guard-house  at  Mont  Cenis ; 
and  the  expedition,  therefore,  might  expect  to 
\je  attacked,  or,  at  uU  events,  to  have  news 
of  their  march  sent  onward  through  the  coun- 
try. To  prevent  the  latter  misfortune,  they 
sent  forward  a  detachment,  who  seized  all  the 
horses  at  the  post.  Returning,  they  met  a 
train  of  mules  carrying  baggage,  of  which 
the  party  took  possession.  This  was  found 
to  be  the  baggage  of  Cardinal  Angelo  Ra- 
nuzzi,  papal  legate  to  France,  who  was  on  his 
return  to  Rome.  Arnaud  boasted  that  he 
compelled  the  party  to  restore  the  seizure  — 
all  but  a  watch,  of  curious  construction,  which 
was  somehow  lost  sight  of.  But  they  re- 
tained something  else  of  a  far  more  valuable 
character  —  the  cardinals  private  papers, 
which  one  is  not  able  to  believe  were  kept 
through  mere  inadvertence.  These  opened 
up  many  state  secrets,  which  no  doubt  could 
be  turned  to  account  by  Arnaud  or  his  pat- 
ron, William  III.  The  loss  to  the  cardinal 
was  very  serious ;  it  is  said  that  the  publica- 
tion of  Bome  matters  found  in  these  papers 
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prevented  him  from  being  raised  to  the  pope- 
dom ;  and  he  soon  afterwards  died,  lamenting 
with  his  latest  breath  the  loss  of  his  papers. 
It  was  at  this  part  of  their  journey,  when 
they  were  in  a  manner  in  sight  of  home,  that 
the  wanderers  were  subject  to  the  greatest 
dangers  and  hardships.  In  these  high  re- 
gions, snow-storms  often  ocoar,  even  in  the 
month  of  August.  These  are  an  object  of  the 
deepest  solicitude  to  the  traveller,  for  they 
not  only  overwhelm  him  in  the  fearful  whirl 
of  icy  particles  driven  before  the  wind,  but 
immediately  obliterate  hb  path,  covering  every- 
thing—  rocks,  glaciers,  and  morasses — with 
one  uniform  deep  veil  of  white.  The  expedi- 
tion does  not  appear  to  have  actually  encoun- 
teated  one  of  these  hurricanes  or  tourmentes,  as 
they  are  termed,  but  they  found  the  ground 
covered  with  the  fresh  snow  which  had  been 
left  by  a  storm  just  over;  and,  either  from 
design  or  inability  to  find  the  path  so  ob- 
scured, their  guide  led  them  astray.  A 
portion  of  the  band,  overcome  with  mtigue, 
fell  back,  and  spent  a  fearful  night  among  the 
woods  which  border  the  ascent.  The  rest 
arrived  in  the  valley,  and  were  able  to  recruit 
themselves  by  the  side  of  some  camp-fires. 

They  had  now  travelled  for  eight  dajs, 
and,  without  firing  a  shot,*or  meeting  with 
serious  resistance,  almost  reached  their  desti- 
nation. Their  hardships  from  the  ruggedness 
and  difficulty  of  the  country  might  be  said  to 
be  over,  while  those  from  the  enemy  had  yet 
to  begin.  They  took  the  direction  of  Chau- 
mont,  above  Jura,  and  learning  that  the 
peasants,  aided  by  a  French  force,  were  try- 
ing to  make  the  narrow  Valley  of  the  Jaillon 
impassable,  by  rolling  stones  down  the  bank, 
the  van-guard  was  ordered  to  advance.  They 
sent  forward  one  of  their  captains,  accom- 
panied by  two  of  their  priest-hostages,  to 
negotiate.  Here  they' were  paid  somewhat 
in  their  own  coin,  for  the  priests  made  their 
escape,  and  the  captain  was  seized  and  bound. 
It  was  impossible  to  storm  this  pass,  and  the 
only  method  of  gaining  their  end,  was  to 
climb  the  rugged  side  of  the  hill,  and  out- 
flank the  enemy.  They  accomplished  this 
difficult  operation  under  the  cover  of  their 
marksmen ;  but  the  fatigue  was  so  dreadful 
to  the  hostazes,  who  were  compelled  to 
scramble  on,  £at  some  of  them  prayed  to  be 
put  to  death.  When  the  main  band  halted, 
after  this  affiiir,  and  made  a  muster,  they 
found  their  number  greatly  weakened,  from 
losses  by  death  and  capture. 

As  they  approached  the  Touliers,  an  olF- 
shoot  where  they  had  an  ascent  to  make, 
they  found  200  men  drawn  upr,  as  if  to  dis- 
pute the  passage.  Their  commandant,  how- 
ever, said,  that  if  the  Waldenses  would  take 
a  route  higher  up  the  hill,  and  would  not 
insist  on  forcing  a  passage  through  his  post, 
he  would  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  molest 


them  They  observed,  however,  on  adopting 
this  arrangement,  that  the  troops  crept  after 
them,  and  from  various  hints  which  they  re- 
ceived, suspected  that  they  were  to  be  attacked 
in  front  and  rear.  The  place  chosen  for  an  at- 
tempt efiectually  and  conclusively  to  defeat 
their  enterprise,  was  the  bridge  over  the  Dora, 
in  the  Valley  of  Salabertrond.  When  they  had 
come  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  this  point, 
they  counted  thirty-six  camp-fires,  and  saw  that 
they  must  prepare  to  meet  a  formidable  force. 
In  fact,  if  we  may  believe  the  Waldensian  state- 
ment, there  were  placed  to  defend  the  bridge 
2500  picked  French  troops,  well  entrenched ; 
while  they  themselves,  reduced  to  some  600  or 
700  men,  were  exhausted  with  fatigue  and 
privation.  They  were  received  by  a  general 
iusilade,  which  passed  almost  hannless,  from 
Amaud  ordering  his  men  to  fiJl  on  their 
faces.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  more  dis- 
tinct impression  of  what  followed,  than  that 
the  Waldenses,  rushing  on,  gained  an  imme- 
diate advantage  over  the  enemy,  and,  after 
two  hours  of  nard  fighting,  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory,  with  the  loss  of  only  thirteen 
men.  There  was  a  fearful  slaughter,  not  only 
during  the  contest,  but  afterwards.  When 
they  were  tired  with  killing,  and  it  appeared 
that  the  enemy  were  either  slain  or  fled,  a 
discovery  was  made  that  some  of  them  had 
mixed  themselves  up  with  the  victors.  Those 
who  did  so  must  nave  been  peasants,  not 
French  soldiers,  otherwise  their  uniform  would 
have  betrayed  them.  It  was  determined  to 
give  these  refugees  no  quarter.  The  pass- 
word of  the  day  was  ^*  Angrogna,"  but  the 
strangers  had  not  picked  it  up  correctly,  and 
generally  to  the  qui  vive  they  answened  some- 
thing like  ^^^  Grogne."  The  eflfeot  of  any  im- 
perfection in  the  pronunciation  was  always 
fatal,  and  in  this  manner  200  were  killed. 
One  would  have  thought  that  the  policy  of 
this  small  body,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  en- 
emies, who  must,  in  the  end,  be  able  to  over- 
whelm them,  would  have  been  one  of  meroy 
and  generosity  to  the  vanquished,  as  founding 
a  claim  of  reasonable  treatment  for  them- 
selves. But  their  victory  at  Salabertrand  was 
but  the  commencement  of  a  career  of  re- 
morseless cruelty.  They  saw  in  it  the  direct 
interposition  of  Providence,  and  believed 
themselves,  like  the  Jews  of  old,  in  the  spec- 
ial hands  of  the  Almighty,  who  was  sending 
them  with  the  sword  to  lay  on  and  spare  not 
—  to  smite  the  Amalekites  hip  ana  thish. 
It  is  a  sod  thing  to  remark,  how  often  thit 
ferocious  spirit  appears  tq  have  overtaken 
men  who  professed  to  be  struggling  for  Chris- 
tion  liberty.  The  apologists  of  the  Waldenses 
have  said  that  they  had  no  means  of  keeping 
prisoners,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  put 
every  enemy  they  met  to  death,  to  prevent 
the  news  of  their  approach  from  being  carried 
fivward.    But  if  such  a  necessity  were  any 
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justification  of  these  savnge  slaugbtors,  it  had 
no  foundation  in  fact.  Though  they  slew  all 
who  fell  into  their  power,  they  could  not  kill 
all  who  saw  them,  and  the  news  of  their 
march  must  have  spread  all  the  more  rapidly 
and  alarmingly  from  the  cruelties  with  which 
it  was  accompanied. 

This  battle  produced  to  the  victors  an  im- 
mense booty,  the  most  valuable  part  of  which 
was  a  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  far 
beyond  their  requirements.  Thirteen  chests 
were  broken  up  ;  and  the  hardy  mountaineers, 
whose  wardrobes  were,  it  may  well  be  believed, 
attenuated  enough,  now  paraded  in  French 
military  finery.  But  they  were  not  to  be 
tempted;  according  to  the  general  practice  of 
peasant  victors,  to  submit  themselves  to  easy 
luxury,  and  enjoy  their  spoil.  Their  com- 
mander appears  to  have  allowed  them  no  rest. 
That  night  they  left  the  battle-field,  and 
climbed  the  hill  of  Sci,  which  hangs  over  it, 
by  moonlight.  Many  of  them  dropped  down 
in  the  way  from  fatigue ;  but  when  the  san 
rose  next  morning,  which'  was  Sunday,  the 
main  body  from  the  top  of  the  hill  looked 
almost  down  into  the  valleys  which  they  had 
been  so  ardently  struggling  to  regain.  The 
time  and  place  well  suiting,  a  great  thanks- 
giving was  held,  and  the  little  army  performed 
Its  religious  services,  as  it  fouglit  and  marched, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  warlike  pastor. 
When  they  descended  into  the  valleys  beyond, 
they  founa  themselves  in  a  mixed  population, 
partly  Roman  Catholic,  and  partly  their  own 
Protestant  brethren.  The  priests  of  the 
former  fled,  and  hid  themselves  —  a  prudent 
resolution ;  for  the  Waldenses,  flushed  with 
victory,  were  not  to  be  safely  encountered. 
They  complained  that  their  brethren  received 
them  with  much  more  caution  and  less  cordial 
hospitality  than  they  had  expected  ;  but  they 
were  only  in  what  had  been  originally  a  thin 
outskirt  of  the  Protestant  population,  which 
bad,  owin^  to  late  events,  relapsed  in  a  great 
measure  into  Catholicism.  Next  day,  they 
had  but  a  short  evening-journey,  having 
rested  during  the  greater  part  of  the  forenoon. 
When  they  reached  the  footof  tiie  Col  du  Pis, 
they  found  it  occupied  by  a  body  of  Savoyard 
troops,  who,  on  their  approach,  took  to 
flight,  for  they  had  now  established  for  them- 
selves a  repntation  of  terror.  Eight  of  the 
Savoyard  guard  afterwards  approached  too 
close  to  the  adventurers,  and  were  seized. 
They  were  told  to  pray  before  being  shot ;  and 
the  historian  of  the  enterprise  remarks  that 
they  did  not  seem  to  know  how  to  do  so  — 
probably  they  were  overcome  with  confusion 
at  their  stem  and  sudden  doom.  Next  day, 
IbrtT-six  soldiers  were  seized,  and  shot  on  the 
bri(iee  of  the  Balsille.  The  adventurers  now 
found  it  necessary,  however,  to  be  cautious 
and  discriminating  in  their  executions,  lest 
they  should  kill  any  of  their  own  people. 


They  allowed  some  to  escape,  whose  faith 
was  dubious,  to  avoid  this  risk;  but  they  seem 
always  to  have  put  Roman  Catholics  to  death, 
having  a  special  enmity  against  those  of  them 
who  had  renounced  their  own  faith.  They 
did  not  admit  the  cLiims  of  sex  to  mercy,  and 
near  the  convent  of  Angrogna,  shot  two  peas- 
ant women.  On  Wednesday,  the  28  th  of 
August,  the  twelfth  day  of  their  strange 
march,  they  entered  one  of  their  own  valleys 
at  Pralis.  Here  thepr  found  a  Catholic  church, 
which  had  been  built  since  their  expulsion, 
and  burned  it ;  but  thoy  had  the  satisfaction 
of  finding  their  old  parish  church  still  stand- 
ing. They  removed  the  altar  and  other  fui^ 
niture>  of  the  Roman  Catholic  service,  and 
sung  the  seventy-fourth  Psalm.  Arnaud 
raised  for  himself  at  the  door  a^  pulpit,  from 
which  he  oould  be  heard  both  from  within 
and  from  without,  and  preached  to  his  en- 
thusiastic army  from  the  129  th  Psalm :  **  Ma- 
ny a  time  have  they  fought  against  me  from 
my  youth  up.*' 

Thus,  by  a  succession  of  events,  which  ap- 
peared in  their  own  eyes  miraculous,  the  little 
band  had  fought  their  way  to  what  they 
counted  their  own  possessions  in  the  very 
heart  of  a  hostile  country.  The  whole  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  indeed,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Swiss  cantons  and  distant  Holland', 
might  be  counted  their  enemies.  Seeming  to 
deem  themselves  totally  irresponsible  to  man, 
they  had  shown  no  compunction  or  concilia- 
tion, but  had  acted  like  a  force  of  overwhelm- 
ing strength  when  its  passions  are  let  loose 
on  a  powerless  enemy.  With  such  a  hoard 
of  vengeance  laid  up  in  store  against  them,  it 
was  hopeless  to  attempt  to  escape.  In  no 
history  nave  we  any  account  of  men  who  seem 
in  the  position  of  being  more  certainly  doomed 
to  destruction,  than  the  handful  who  had  thus 
forced  themselves  into  the  midst  of  their  ene- 
mies. Nor,  even  if  they  should  succeed  for 
awhile  in  defending  themselves  in  rugged, 
inaccessible  places  from  the  vast  forces  which 
France  and  Savoy  would  pour  upon  them, 
could  they  be  the  nearer  a  solution  of  their 
difficulty.  '  Their  project  was,  to  live  in  peace 
again  in  their  valleys  with  their  wives  and 
children,  enjoying  their  own  religion.  Nothing 
oould  seem  more  hopeless  than  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  end  through  the  methods  ' 
adopted  by  them.  We  hear  nothing  of  the 
existing  position  of  the  widows  and  children 
—  they  must  have  been  left  behind,  living  on 
the  bounty  of  those  Swiss  who  had  so  nos- 
pitably  entertained  their  husbands  and  fath- 
ers. Men,  and  these  of  the  hardiest  and  most 
fearless  nature,  could  alone  march  in  the 
expedition.  But  if  they  had  expected  any 
better  fate  than  that  of  leaving  their  blood  in 
their  beloved  valleys,  they  must  have  looked 
forward  to  the  necessity  of  bringing  their 
families  af^  them ;  and  to  accomplish  this, 
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they  must  have  fonsht  ao  successfully  as  to  be 
iu  the  condition  oi  demanding  an  honorable 
peace.  What  was  the  actual  event,  we  shall 
presently  see;  but  on  their  coming  to  the 
successful  termination  of  their  frightful  march, 
nothing  could  seem  more  hopeless  than  their 
position.  They  seemed,  however,  never  to  view 
It  in  this  common-sense  light.  They  had  a  pre- 
destinarian  light  of  their  own,  through  which 
they  saw  their  fate,  and  they  fought  on  like  men 
actually  expecting  to  conquer  with  the  edge  of 
the  sword  a  quiet  settlement  in  the  heart  of 
their  enemies.  On  the  thirteenth  day  of  their 
campaign,  they  saw  a  body  of  Savoyard  soldiers 
posted  advantageously  on  the  Col  du  Julier. 
The  advanced  posts  called  out  to  the  Walden- 
ses  :  **  Cumo  on,  limbs  of  the  devil !  We  are 
three  thousand  strong  !"  This  was  probably 
a  great  exaggeration ;  but  it  was  all  one  to 
these  children  of  destiny  how  many  the  enemy 
were.  On  they  rushed  —  the  soldiers  aban- 
doned their  posts,  and  retreated.  There  was 
the  usual  slaughter  of  prisoners,  and  again  a 
rich  booty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
They  lost  in  this  affair  just  one  man,  com- 
memorated by  name' as  Joshua  Mundon  of 
Luzern.  The  retreating  enemy  took  refuge 
partly  in  the  convent  of  Villar,  partly  in  the 
town  of  Bobi.  The  latter  post  was  seized  by 
assault;  the  soldiers  who  did  not  escape 
were  put  to  death ;  and  the  inhabitants, 
wisely  dreading  such  masters,  left  their  prop- 
erty behind  them,  and  fled.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  their  career  the  Waldenses 
bad  been  very  moderate  and  just  in  their 
treatment  of  property ;  but  now  a  total  chance 
had  come  over  them,  and  they  pillaged  the 
town  with  the  expertness  and  avidity  of  prac- 
tised soldiers.  Though  the  shooting  of  the 
prisoners  was  always  deemed  a  good  act,  and 
was  done  by  regulation,  the  pillage  was  not 
thus  sanctioned.  Amaud  ana  his  immediate 
staff,  however  devoted  they  may  have  been  to 
the  religious  opinions  of  their  brethren,  knew 
that  correct  discipline  was  a  paramount  ne- 
cessity in  such  a  force.  Like  all  remarkable 
commanders,  he  showed  his  capacity  for 
meeting  the  enemy  by  his  ability  to  over- 
come the  lawless  propensities  of  his  own 
followers.  Ue  saw  in  the  sack  of  Bobi  that 
they  were  becoming  licentious  from  success 
and  abundance  of  booty,  and  he  appointed  a 
new  rule  of  discipline,  which  was  sanctioned 
by  an  oath.  The  Waldenses  took  this  oath 
with  all  the  stern  enthusiasm  of  their  charac- 
ter. It  required  that  none  of  them ,  who  might 
be  worsted  in  straggling  parties,  should  treat 
with  their  enemies  of  the  French  or  Piedmont- 
ese  government  without  the  copourrence  of 
the  rest ;  all  should  act  together,  and  none 
were  to  buy  safety,  or  any  other  advantage, 
at  the  cost  or  risk  of  their  brethren.  In  tab 
oath,  they  swore  to  bo  entirely  obedient  to 
their  officers,  putting  at  their  disposal  all 


prisoners  abd  plunder.  They  agreed,  under 
neavy  penalties,  to  abstain  from  rifling  or 
searching  the  dead,  wounded,  or  prisonersy 
whether  during  battle  or  afterwards,  leaving 
the  task  to  selected  and  accountable  officers. 
The  officers  had  two  diflerent  duties  charac- 
teristically imposed  on  them  :  the  one  to  see 
that  all  the  men  under  them  were  well  ap- 
pointed in  arms  and  ammunition  ;  the  other , 
to  suppress  every  symptom  of  blasphemy  or 
pro&nity.  One  is  reminded  in  this  of  Oliver 
Cromwell's  Ironsides,  with  their  correct  dis- 
cipline and  equally  systematic  devotion  ;  and 
it  IS  worth  remembering,  that  it  was  throngh 
the  vigorous  and  commanding  councils  of 
Cromwell  that  this  little  body  of  Waldenses 
was  allowed  to  retain  its  existence.  They 
seem  to  have  adhered  to  the  traditions  of 
their  mighty  friend.  The  oath  concluded 
with  a  solemn  engagement  to  rescue  the 
brethren  from  the  cruel  Babylon,  and  reestab- 
lish the  Saviour's  kingdom  —  striving  fur  that 
end  onto  death. 

The  journal  of  their  proceedings  still  goes 
on  with  the  same  regularity,  but  it  does  not 
possess  the  same  interest  as  when  they  ad- 
vanced day  by  day  nearer  to  their  destinaUoo. 
It  is  for  some  time  a  chronicle  of  skirmishes 
and  common-pla<ie  military  incidents,  with 
little  variety.  The  very  success  of  the  Wal- 
densian  band  becomes  irksome.  They  never 
meet  an  enemy,  but  to  be  victorious ;  and  yet, 
until  the  singular  climax  of  their  history  ar- 
rives, they  never  seem  nearer  to  the  secure 
rest  they  are  in  search  of.  In  this  somewhat 
monotonous  routine,  however,  some  incidents 
are  characteristic  and  amusing.  The  pro- 
pensity £ot  taking  hostages  still  remained. 
On  one  occasion,  however^  it  was  adapted  to 
a  very  serviceable  purpose.  Two  of  their 
number,  who  had  some  medical  skill,  having 
been  lost  at  an  early  period  of  the  expedition, 
they  felt  extremely  the  want  of  medical  as- 
sistance for  their  sick  and  wounded,  and  set 
about  remedying  the  deficiency  in  their  usual 
abrupt  and  practical  manner.  In  fact,  they 
stole  a  sur^on  from  the  enemy !  The  poor 
man,  knowing  well  the  fate  of  so  many  who 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  these  fighting 
zealots,  was  naturally  in  great  alarm;  but 
they  soon  put  him  at  bis  case,  and  made  him 
feel  that  he  was  far  too  valuable  a  person  to 
be  hastily  destroyed. 

Another  incident  in  their  desultoiy  opera- 
tions at  this  period  is  curious.  In  a  sligbt 
skirmish,  where  a  detachment  had  to  meet  on 
a  road  a  superior  number  of  the  enemy,  they 
kept  themselves  under  cover  by  rolling  casks 
betbre  them.  In  a  wine-country,  these  of 
course  were  abundant ;  and  it  is  not  di^icuU 
to  suppose  that,  in  a  petty  skirmish,  where 
there  was  no  cannon,  they  might  form  a  sort 
of  movable  fortification. 

A  kind  of  exceptional  incident  in  this  war 
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was  the  siege  of  Villjir,  the  convent  to  which 
a  portion  of  the  Savoyard  troops  had  retreated. 
It  was  strong,  and  not  to  be  easily  stormed. 
The  garrison,  however,  was  known  to  be  short 
of  provisions;  and  the  W^ldenses,  wliose 
feats  in  general  were  accomplished  by  head- 
long valor,  varied  their  system  by  trying  a 
blockade.  And  thus,  in  the  midst  of  an  en- 
emy's country,  and  with  the  finest  troops  in 
the  world  at  no  great  distance,  and  likely 
every  moment  to  sweep  them  away  as  with  a 
whirlwind,  they  set  deliberately  about  that 
operation  which  is  only  conducted  hj  great 
armies,  conscious  of  security  in  their  bwn 
overwhelming  strength,  and  patient  accord- 
ingly. Two  or  three  efibrts  were  made  to 
raise  the  siege  —  alwnvs  baffled  by  the  vigi- 
lant and  fortunate  Waldenses^  When  at- 
tempts were  made  to  throw  provisions  into 
the  monastery,  they  were  of  course  seized ; 
and  very  welcome  they  were,  for  the  besiegers 
were  subject  to  privations  worse  even  than 
those  of  the  besieged ;  we  hear  of  their  feed- 
ing on  bruised  chestnuts  and  on  apples,  in 
extremely  small  quantities.  Yet  they  seem 
never  to* have  lost  heart  or  confidence;  and 
the  escape  of  the  garrison  of  the  monastery, 
who  had  seemed  to  be  delivered  into  their 
hands,  was  a  worse  mortification  to  them  than 
their  privations.  In  their  extremities  of  need, 
liowever,  the  most  unaccountable  accidents 
supplied  their  wants.  At  one  time  they 
stumble  on  a  mule  laden  with  provisions ; 
at  another,  a  cask  of  wine  is  found  on  the 
road,  abandoned  by  its  guardians,  terrified 
by  their  approach.  Such  were  their  capri- 
cious supplies,  appearing  to  their  eyes  as  if 
laid  down  for  their  use,  like  manna,  by  the 
direct  interposition  of  Providence.  They  still, 
however,  were  sadly  attenuated,  from  the 
want  of  regular  provisions ;  and  if  they  had 
had  the  slightest  fear  that  the  arm  of  flesh 
could  injure  them,  they  must  have  been 
startled  by  the  fact  that  there  they  were, 
about  600  men,  with  the  armies  of  France 
and  Savoy  closing  round  them.  They  recon- 
noitred a  strong  fort  at  Perrier,  with  a  gar- 
*rison  of  150' men,  and  took  credit  for  their 
abstinent  prudence  in  not  attempting  to  storm 
it.  It  was  on  the  7th  of  SeptemMr,  or  the 
twenty-second  day  of  their  campaign,  that 
they  abandoned  this  enterprise;  two  days 
later,  they  achieved  a  most  gratifying  and 
profitable  capture  :  it  consisted  of  180  sheep ; 
and  they  ate  their  mutton  with  the  j^ater 
relish,  that  it  belonged  to  two  rich  inhab- 
itants of  their  valleys,  who  had  deserted  their 
faith.  The  sheep  were  obtained  by  special 
marauding  expeditions,  which  seem  to  have 
really  had  at  heart  the  punishment  of  the 
apostates,  as  much  as  the  supply  of  food  for 
the  fiunishing  troops. 

From  this  time  until  the  latter  end  of  Oc- 
tober, when  the  few  who  sorvived  occupied 


the  fortress  of  the  Balsille — of  the  siege  of 
which  we  shall  presently  have  to  give  an  ac« 
count  —  the  little  scattered  force  seemed  each 
day  and  hour  on  the  verge  of  annihilation, 
yet  alternating  this  state  with  extraordinary 
victories  and  successes  of  all  kinds.  On  the 
day  when  a  fair  was  held  in  the  town  of 
Perouse,  the  assembled  peasants  were  startled 
by  a  party  of  the  Waldenses  rushing  into  the 
midst  of  them,  with  a  group  of  prisoners 
whom  they  had  just  captured  in  one  of  their 
skirmishes.  Finding  that  two  of  these  were 
renegades  of  the  deepest  dve  —  having,  in- 
deed, served  as  guides  to  their  enemy,  the 
Marquis  de  Parelle  —  they  resolved  to  make 
them  the  victims  of  a  remarkable  tragedy  for 
the  benefit  of  the  surrounding  rustics.  A 
gibbet  being  erected,  one  of  these  prisoners 
was  compelled  to  hang  the  other,  and  was  then 
himself  shot.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  as  the 
narrative  states,  the  market-neoplti  got  nLirmed , 
and  scampered  home  to  their  cottages. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  three  prin- 
cipal valleys  or  straths  of  the  Waldenses  were 
St.  Martin,  Luzern,  and  La  Perouse,  terri- 
tories extremely  fertile  and  valuable.  Until 
repossessed  of  them  the  exiles  had  not  ac- 
complished the  object  of  their  campaign ;  but 
how  was  it  possible  that  this  could  be  accom- 
plished? Although  it  might  be  possible  to 
hold  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains  against 
the  French  and  Savoyard  armies  —  which 
now,  according  to  the  Waldensian  accounts, 
amounted  to  22,000  men  —  was  it  to  be 
dreamed  of  that  they  could  occupy  an  in- 
defensible and  fruitful  country  in  the  fiice  of 
such  a  force  ?  Events,  however,  tended  again , 
in  the  midst  of  their  dangers  and  calamities, 
to  make  them  believe  themselves  a  chosen 
people  destinied  for  success.  The  Marquis  de 
Parelle  having,  towards  the  end  of  autumn, 
thought  fit  to  concentrate  his  forces  in  the 
Valley  of  Perouse,  left  that  of  St.  Martin  so 
open,  that  the  Waldenses,  scanty  as  were 
their  numbers,  took  possession  of  it.  They 
now  drafted  off  a  portion  of  their  force  to  a6t 
as  flying  detachments  among  the  surrounding 
rocks;  and  these  hard^  marksmen  had  be- 
come so  expert  in  guerilla  warfare,  that  they 
rendered  the  valley  for  weeks  inaccessible  to 
the  occasional  bodies  of  the  enemy's  troops 
sent  against  them,  and  gained  many  signal 
victories.  Thus  a  portion  of  them  were  kept 
in  literally  peaoeful  possession  of  this  fruitful 
valley  for  a  whole  month.  Of  course,  the 
value  of  such  a  brief  possession  depended  ver^ 
much  on  the  particular  month  to  which  it 
extended.  In  winter,  or  in  seed-time,  it 
would  have  been  of  small  advantage  ;  but  it 
was  the  choice  month  of  the  year  —  the  har- 
vest month.  The  peaoeful  detachment  oc- 
cupied themselves  with  untiring  energy  in 
reaping  the  harvest  of  corn,  grapes,  apples, 
and  nuts,  with  which  the  valley  was  rich,  and 
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the  prodaoe  was  removed  to  the  recesses  of 
the  mountains  with  corresponding  celerity. 
When  they  had  finished  their  labors,  there 
appeared  on  the  heights  above  the  village  of 
Roaoret  a  French  force,  with  which  it  was 
vain  to  contend,  and  the  occupants  of  the 
fruitful  valley  ^ere  again  wanderers.  They 
retreated  silently  by  night,  however,  and 
managed  to  leave  behind  them  considerable 
field-works,  and  a  general  appearance  as  if 
the  place  was  occupied,  and  likely  to  be  bit- 
terly defended  ;  a  state  of  circumstances  well 
calculated  to  make  all  who  had  had  experience 
of  their  obstinacy  halt  before  attacking  them. 
The  Miux)uis  de  Parelle  was  so  deliberate  in 
his  operations,  that  they  were  far  away,  and 
beyond  all  immediate  traces,  ere  he  detected 
their  absence.  When  he  approached,  grad- 
ually and  cautiously,  the  formidable  camp,  he 
found  there  abundance  of  provisions,  ana  the 
vestiges  of  luxurious  living ;  it  looked  as  if 
the  feasters  had  just  left  it,  but  they  were  far 
away  in  storm  and  darkness. 

*  The  long  nights  htid  now  set  in,  and  the 
oold  of  winter  was  advancing  into  those  lofty 
regions,  bringing  to  the  adventurers  new  perils 
and  hardships.  Their  escape  from  the  Valley 
of  St.  Martin  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
in  their  career.  They  had  to  pass  in  utter 
darkness  through  a  wild  country  of  precipice, 

^torrent,  and  snow.  Their  guides  wore  a  sort 
of  cape  of  pure  white  linen,  that  their  motions 
misht  be  distinguishable  in  the  darkness ; 
and  for  a  considerable  distance,  on  more  tlian 
one  occasion,  all  had  to  creep  on  their  hands 
and  knees. 

It  was  clear  that  the  gaerilla  warfare 
among  the  rocks  and  forests  could  not  be 
carried  out  in  winter,  and  that  the  oooupation 
of  any  of  the  valleys  was  hopeless.  How, 
then,  were  the  diminished  troops  —  they  now 
amounted  to  only  400  —  to  find  quarters? 
At  an  early  period  of  the  campaign  their 
vigilant  leader  had  directed  his  attention  to  a 
post  which  seems  to  have  been  traditionally 
Known  as  a  natural  fortification.  It  was  a 
conical  rocky  mountain,  called  the  Balsille, 
standing  near  the  modem  fortress  of  Fenes- 
trelle,  which  guards  the  approach  to  Pied- 
mont, and  is  thus  near  the  road  to  Pignerol 
by  the  Ool  de  Sestriers,  sometimes  used  by 
travellers  between  France  and  Italy.  By  an 
admirable  feat  of  generalship,  Amaud  concen- 
trated his  poor  scattered  forces  on  this  spot ; 
and  through  the  carelessness  of  the  multitu- 
dinous enemy,  this  operation,  now  of  vital 
necessity  to  the  indomitable  remnant,  was  ac- 
complished with  hardly  any  casualties. 

Here  they  fortified  themselves  systematical- 
ly and  very  ingeniously,  makine  such  ar- 
ran^ments  as  showed  it  to  be  eyidenUy  their 
design  to  hold  out  to  the  last,  and  die,  if 
needful,  at  their  posts.  To  miake  for  their 
winter  accommodation  dwelling-places  proof 


against  cannon  and  musket  shot,  they  cut 
them  like  caverns  into  Ahe  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. They  dug  trenches,  and  made  corre- 
sponding embankments,  seventeen  in  all,  to  be 
defended  one  after  the  other,  so  that  the  enemy 
would  have  to  gain  them  in  succcs^on  befurc 
being  masters  of  the  rock.  This  was  the 
kind  of  fortification  adopted  by  the  early  Euro- 
pean nations,  as  we  may  distinctly  see  from 
the  many  hill-forts  still  remaining.  They 
were  generally  ei'ected  on  conical,  reguhir- 
shaped  hills,  where  there  were  few  inequali- 
ties to  enable  an  enemy  to  approach  under 
cover ;  and  the  Balsille  was  of  the  same  char- 
acter, although  vastly  more  lofty  and  precip- 
itous than  the  eminences  on  which  such  re- 
mains are  generally  found.  They  had  store- 
rooms for  provisions,  and  an  outwork  to 
protect  them  in  ravaging  the  country.  There 
was  an  old  mill  within  their  line  of  defences, 
but  the  under-stone  had  been  removed.  One 
of  them,  however,  remembered  where  it  was 
hidden  some  years  before,  and  they  were  thus 
enabled  conveniently  to  grind  their  grain. 
The  two  armies,  French  and  Piedmontese, 
seem  to  have  early  resigned  the  idea  of  at- 
tacking this  fortalice  until  the  ensuing  spring ;  * 
and  after  an  inspection  and  attack  ou  the  out- 
posts, they  drew  off,  telling  the  garrison  to 
expect  them  at  Easter.  The  commanders,  how- 
ever, were  much  provoked  at  finding  them- 
selves unable  to  protect  their  friends  from  the' 
marauding  excursions  of  the  holders  of  the 
Balsille.  These  were  carried  on  very  sys- 
tematically, and  were  the  means  of  effectually 
victualling  the  garrison.  They  made  their 
arrangements  so  judiciously  and  cautiously, 
that  they  always  alighted  where  they  were 
least  expected ;  and,  like  the  Highland  rievers 
of  old,  had  the  grain  or  the  animals  removed 
to  their  stronghold  l)efore  the  enemy  could 
collect  their  forces  to  intercept  them.  They 
attributed  it  to  a  providential  intervention, 
that  an  early  winter  had  overtaken  the  grain 
still  in  some  upland  fields ;  so  that  when  the 
snow  thawed  in  spring,  they  found  it  not  utterly 
destroyed,  and  more  accessible  than  if  it  had 
been  stored  away.  Besides  their  arran^^e- 
ments  for  procuring  provision,  they  seem  al»3 
to  have  preserved  a  well-organized  correspond- 
ence with  their  friends.  They  'received 
many  letters,  the  tendency  of  which  generally 
was  an  attempt  to  convince  them  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  their  struggle ;  but  they  bad  a 
trust  in  their  destiny,  and  would  not  yield, 
though  in  some  of  these  communications  they 
were  promised  quarter. 

On  the  17 th  of  April,  terms  of  surrender 
were  proposed  to  them  directly  by  the  Mar- 
quis de  Parelle,  and  a  council  of  war  was 
held  to  deliberate  on  them.  Their  answer 
was  respectful,  yet  firm.  They  thanked  the 
marquis  for  his  considerate  humanity  and 
evident  desire  tospare.them.     They  stated, 
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that,  as  suHjeets  of  the  Dnke  of  Savoy,  they 
had  heen  in  possessidn  of  their  estates  in  the 
valleys  from  time  immeraoriai,  having  inherit- 
ed them  from  remote  ancestors.  They  had  been 
puoctuiil  in  paying  all  the  feudal  rents  and 
taxes  ;  they  nad  never  been  turbulent,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  had  assisted  the  government  in 
the  preservation  of  order.  In  other  respects, 
they  had  been  obedient  to  the  laws,  and  free 
from  crime.  In  these  circumstances,  they 
judged  it  grossly  unjust  and  cruel,  that,  at 
the  desire  of  foreigners,  they  should  be  driven 
from  their  inheritance.  That  thev  should 
take  arms  to  recover  what  they  had  lost,  ^'os 
but  natural ;  and  they  said  the  only  way  to 
avoid  bloodshed,  was  to  allow  them  to  return 
to  their  own  in  peace.  The  document  was 
not  at  all  in  the  tone  of  hopeless  rebels  suing 
for  mercy :  it  seemed,  indeed,  to  evince  a  full 
reliance  on  their  ability  to  make  good  their 
point ;  and  their  opponents  had  not  time  to 
recover  from  the  surprise  occasioned  bv  its 
manner,  when  a  sally  was  made  by  a  body  of 
the  Balsille  garrison,  who  pushed  as  far  as  St. 
Germain,  sweeping  all  before  them,  and 
returning  with  a  vtiiuahle  booty,  after  having 
killed  upwards  of  100  of  the  enemy.  The 
garrison  was  beginning  to  snfier  from  a  short 
allowance ;  and  many  of  them  were  reduced 
to  extreme  debility,  when  this  timely  raid 
provided  them  with  abundance  of  beef  and 
nourishing  soup,  and  enabled  them  to  recruit 
their  strength.  But  such  an  act  of  course 
tended  to  revive  the  indignation  of  the  enemy. 
On  the  last  day  of  April,  the  acuteness  of  the 
Waldensian  commanders  enabled  them  to  see 
that  there  was  some  movement  going  on 
among  the  latter.  In  fact,  they  were  creep- 
ing slowly  round  the  Biilsille,  and  so  cau- 
tiously, that,  although  they  were  obliged  to 
sleep  on  the  snow,  the^  lit  no  fires,  lest  their 
movement  should  be  discovered. 

There  was  one  point  from  which  the  Balsille 
was  supposed  to  be  particularly  liable  to 
attack  ;  it  was  a  ravine  entering  deep  in  its 
side,  and  capable  of  afiurding  cover  to  an 
enemy.  There  Amaud  had  raised  his  most 
formidable  works,  consisting  in  a  great 
,  measure  of  barriers  made  of  felled  trees,  with 
large  stones  above  them,  while  on  either  side 
there  were  heaps  of  stones  piled  on  the  edge 
of  the  ravine,  to  be  hurled  on  an  attacking 
enemy.  Suddenly,  but  not  without  the  vigi- 
lant garrison  being  prepared,  500  dismounted 
draeoons  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  rise  from  the 
earth,  and  make  for  the  barriers.  They 
reached  only  the  extremity  of  the  first,  and  in 
vain  attempted  to  jpuU  it  doviii.  They  were 
thus  at  one  extremity  of  the  trees,  laid  length- 
wise, while  the  garrison  were  at  the  other. 
These,  almost  completely  protected,  opened  a 
n^urderous  fire  on  the  assailants;  and  when 
they  were  thus  thiown  into  confusion,  made  a 
desperate  sally,  and  swept  them  away.    Of 
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the  500,  they  assert  that  not  twenty  re* 
turned,  and  that  they  themselves  did  not  lose 
a  man.  Two  were  made  prisoners ;  and  they 
were  shot  in  attempting  their  escape.  They, 
however,  seized  another  and  more  important 
prisoner.  Monsieur  de  Parat,  the  leader  of  the 
attack,  whom  they  had  the  rare  good  sense  not 
to  put  to  death.  He  was  severely  wounded, 
however,  and  required  the  attendance  of  a 
surgeon.  Now,  it  happened  that  the  gtirrison 
also  wanted  such  a  person,  for  they  had  just 
lost  the  one  they  nad  formerly  kidnapped; 
and  they  gave  every  assistance  to  De  Panit's 
efl^rts.  Ihe  plan  of  communication  was  by 
a  letter  stuck  m  a  cleft  stick  in  a  convenient 
place  between  the  two  forces.  The  surgeon 
came  and  was  taken  possession  of  like  his 
predecessor.  The  Waldenses  in  this  affair 
obtained  possession  of  papers  of  importance, 
which  explained  the  nature  of  the  operations 
to  be  conducted  against  them,  and  put  them 
on  their  guard.  But  the  French  troops,  as- 
tounded by  their  reception,  retired  for  some 
time  within  their  own  lines,  to  devise  a  more 
effective  system  of  attack.  They  were,  mean- 
while, disheartened  by  a  wild  storm  of  snow 
which  overtook  them  in  the  mountiuns,  sub- 
jecting them  to  all  the  horrors  already  men- 
tioned as  incidents  of  these  Alpine  hurri- 
canes. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  however,  the  wory 
garrison  argued,  from  faint  but  sure  symp- 
toms, that  the  enemy  were  returning  to  the 
attack.  This  time  it  was  not  to  be  an 
assault,  but  a  regular  siege.  Five  different 
camps  were  formed  round  the  Balsille,  while 
great  field-works  were  raised  with  turf  and 
woolsacks,  and  planted  with  heavy  cannon. 
All  the  accessible  ground  was  covered  with 
marksmen;  and  it  was  remarked  that  one 
of  the  garrison  could  not  show  his  hat  above 
their  own  works,  but  it  was  immediately  hit. 
The  works  were  brought  so  near  that  the 
besie^rs  could  address  the  besieged  with  a 
speaking-trumpet.  Knowing  how  desperate 
tney  were,  ana  that  an  officer  of  importance 
was  in  their  bands,  the  French  now  offisred 
them  terms,  which,  in  appearance  at  least, 
were  extremely  liberal.  They  were  to  receive 
passports,  and  each  one  a  gratuity  of  500 
louis.  But  whether  fearing  treachery,  or 
still  trusting  to  their  destiny,  they  refused 
the  terms.  Nor  were  they  so  completely 
beset  but  that  they  were  able  to  accomplish 
some  of  their  characteristic  feats.  They 
marked  the  manner  in  which  provisions  were 
sent  to  the  besiegers  ;  and  one  day,  making  a 
rush  on  the  convoy,  they  cut  it  to  pieces,  and 
secured  the  provisions.  Still,  however,  it  was 
dear,  to  all  human  appearance,  that  the 
devoted  garrison  were  coming  daily  nearer  to 
their  doom.  Gannon  had  been  planted  so  as 
to  command  the  ravine  where  the  abortive 
attempt  had  been  made,  and  the  14th  of  May 
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unis  fixed  for  a  general  and  conclvisire  at- 
tack. 

Oq  that  day  the  battery  was  opened  on 
the  defences,  and  the  mounds  so  industriously 
raised  speedily  powdered  down  under  the 
effect  of  a  cannonade.  The  Waldenses  had 
to  abandon  the  lower,  and  pass  to  the  higher 
defences.  In  this  passage,  their  enemies  ex- 
pected that  the  hot  fire  playing  on  the  Balsille 
would  exterminate  them.  But  here  took 
place  one  of  those  events  which  made  the 
refugees  deem  themselves  the  selected  objects 
of  divine  intervention.  They  were  shielded 
in  their  retreat  by  a  fog  which  hid  them 
from  the  enem^.  It  prompts  a  smile  to 
find  that  they  give  up  their  claim  to  sagacity 
in  seizing  the  moment  of  the  fog  for  accom- 
plishing their  retreat,  and  would  rather  have 
it  thought  that  the  fug  was  specially  sent  to 
aid  it.  They  were  now  hani-pressed,  and 
they  showed  that  fatalist  ferocity  which  over- 
takes men  of  their  kind  in  such  circumstapces, 
by  putting  their  wounded  prisoner,  De  Parat, 
to  death.  Thus  did  they  seem,  in  what 
might  be  counted  their  last  act  of  power,  to 
give  a  precedent  for  their  own  fute. 

Looking  from  the  height  to  which  they  had 
now  ascended,  over  the  preparations  of  the 
enemy,  they  saw  a  chain  or  watchfires  that 
seemed  to  surround  their  fortified  mountain, 
and  make  a  daylight  all  round  its  base.  One 
of  the  captains  of  the  Waldenses,  however, 
whose  name  was  Paulat,  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  ground,  said  there  waa  still  a  cled 
of  the  rock  left  unguarded,  except  by  its  own 
precipitous  and  £ingerous  nature,  through 
which  he  declared  he  could  pass  undetected, 
along  with  any  good  cragsmen  who  would  run 
the  risk.  The  project  was  at  once  adopted  by 
the  whole  garrison,  for  the  night  had  come  on 
in  a  gloom  suitable  for  its  fulfilment,  and  the 
whole  period  from  the  beginning  of  darkness 
to  the  dawn  was  before  them.  Thev  took  off 
their  shoes,  and  were  silently  suidea  by  Pau- 
lat, sometimes  having  to  cliinb  and  descend 
walls  of  rock,  at  other  times  sliding  down 
steep  smooth  banks.  They  passed  so  near  the 
enemy's  pickets,  that  the  slightest  blunder 
would  have  sacrificed  them .  A  petty  incident , 
indeed,  showed  them  in  a  formidable  shape 
the  extremity  of  their  daneer.  One  of  them 
had  in  his  possession  a  kettle ;  why  he  should 
have  been  so  burdened,  it  is  di^ult  to  im- 
agine. Falling  from  his  erasp,  as  he  scrambled 
on  hands  and  knees,  it  fell  over  the  edge  of  a 
precipice  into  the  sulf  below  with  a  clattering 
Boond,  which  ketttea.  are  wont  to  make.  A 
sentinel,  put  instantly  on  the  alert,  gave  his 
gui  vivBf  to  which  the  kettle  made  no  answer. 
Endeavors  to  hear  or  see  anything  in  the 
t|aarter  whence  the  sound  came,  gave  him  no 
indication  of  human'  presence  there,  and  in- 
deed the  incident  seems  to  hare  diverted  atten- 


*tion  from  the  higher  spot  where  the  refugees ' 
stood. 

Next  morning  a  successful  attack  was  made 
on  the  fortifications  of  the  Balsille,  all  broken 
as  they  were  by  cannon ;  but  the  birds  had 
flown,  and  the  nest  was  found  deserted  and 
cold.  Looking  from  the  height  they  had 
gained,  some  far-sighted  soldier  of  the  French 
force  pointed  out  the  string  of  dark  figures, 
several  miles  off,  cutting  steps  for  themselves 
on  the  frozen  snow  of  the  Guignevert.  Though 
they  had  weathered  the  winter  in  their  fort- 
ress, and  spring  had  reviaited  them,  yet  ic 
was  impossible  that  this  handful  of  men 
could  resist  the  fate  of  extermination  from  the 
large  Piedmontese  and  still  larger  French 
force.  A  pursuit  was  immediately  com- 
menced ;  but  they  bad  gained  some  distance, 
and  were  rapid  in  their  motions.  On  the  17th, 
their  track  was  found ;  they  were  overtaken 
in  the  direction  of  Angrocna  by  a  small  de- 
tachment, which  attacked  them  somewhat 
rashly,  and  was  defeated  with  slaughter.  This, 
however,  was  only  a  provocation  to  more  sig- 
nal vengeance.  The  occurrence  took  place  on 
a  Saturday,  Next  day  they  might  perhaps 
expect  to  be  let  alone ;  but  on  Monday  their 
doom  was  sealed.  So,  at  least,  would  by- 
standers have  deemed;  but  there  was  at 
hand  a  deliverance  for  them  of  the  most 
strange  and  unexpected  character. 

On  Sunday  the  outposts  of  the  Waldenses 
found  approaching  their  camp,  in  peaceful 
security,  two  Piedmontese  gentlemen  named 
Parander  and  Bertin.  They  announced  the 
astounding  intelligence,  that  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  was  now  the  enemy  of  France,  having 
joined  the  allies,  and  that  he  desired  the  aid 
of  the  faithful  and  valorous  Waldenses  in  his 
armies.  They  were  now  on  their  own  ground, 
under  the  command  of  their  own  monarch ; 
and  the  French  force  was  an  invading  army, 
which  they  were  to  assist  in  driving  forth.  It 
has  been  thought,  indeed,  that  the  reason  why 
Louis  XIV.  sent  so  many  troops  against  this 
handful  of  Waldenses  was,  that,  doubting  the 
faith  of  the  I)uke  of  Savoy,  he  desired  to  nave 
a  considerable  force  in  that  prince's  territories ; 
and  perhaps,  if  this  was  his  object,  be  might 
not  be  so  ea^ger  to  accomplish  the  avowed  pro-  ^ 
ject  which  formed  an  excuse  for  their  being 
there  —  the  suppression  of  the  Waldenses  — 
as  their  historian  may  have  supposed. 

After  some  little  delay  and  anxiety,  every- 
thing was  arranged.  Arnaud  received  instruc- 
tions to  garrison,  with  his  faithful  followers, 
Bobi  and  Yillar,  and  the  captives  taken  from 
them  and  confined  in  the  Piedmontese  prisons 
were  rest^^red.  In  the  contest  which  ensued, 
the  Waldensian  troops  bore  a  gallant  part ; 
and  once  when,  in  the  reverses  of  war,  the 
duke  had  to  floe  before  an  advancing  enemy, 
he  found  refu;;e  amono^  those  faithful  inhabit- 
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ants  of  tbe  yailejs  whom  he  hod  so  sternly 
pursued. 

The  \vriter  of  a  romance  would  stop  where 
bis  heroes  are  brought  to  the  good  fortune 
they  80  well  merit ;  but  historical  truth  must 
add  another  fact,  showing  that  the  behests  of 
Providence  had  not  shaped  for  the  wanderers 
the  romantic  conclusion  to  their  adventures 
which  they  themselves  believed  to  be  their 
destiny,  xear  after  year,  from  the  warlike 
servicefl  they  performed,  and  the  deference 
paid  to  them  oy  the  King  of  Britain,  and 
other  Protestant  powers,  the  position  of  the 
Waldcnses  was  becoming  consolidated,  and 
their  privileges  enlarged.  Numbers  of  their 
body,  who  had  long  been  dispersed  in  distant 
regions,  found  their  way  back  to  the  homes 
of  their  ancestors.  Nay,  further,  French 
Protestants  intermarried  with  them,  and  be- 
came citizens  of  their  Protestant  communities, 
60  that  they  were  ever  becoming  more  numer- 
ous and  powerful. 

But  this  apparent  consolidation  of  strength 
was  but  a  preparation  for  subsequent  misfor- 
tunes. In  July,  1696,  the  Duke  of  Savojr  de- 
tached himself  from  his  allies,  and  rejoined 
France.  This  was  the  immediate  commence- 
ment of  operations,  professedly  for  keeping  the 
Waldenses  from  propagating  their  principles 
throughout  the  French  dominions.  In  the 
treaty  there  was  a  provision  to  this  effect :  — 
*'  Ills  royal  highness  [the  Duke  of  Savoy]  shall 
prohibit,  under  pain  of  corporal  punishment, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Valley  of  Luzem,  known 
under  the  name  of  Vaudois,  from  having  any 
religious  communication  with  the  subjects  of 
his  most  Christian  majesty ;  nor  shall  his  royal 
highness  permit,  henceforth,  the  subjects  of 
the  King  of  France  to  establish  themselves  in 
any  manner  in  the  said  valleys ;  nor  allow  any 
preacher  subject  to  him  to  set  foot  on  the 
French  territory ;  nor  permit  the  worship 
calling  itself  Reformed,  in  the  territories  which 
have  oeen  ceded  to  him."  These  territories, 
spoken  of  as  ceded,  embraced,  indeed,  part  of 
tne  country  inhabited  by  the  Waldenses ;  so 
that,  while  they  had  to  dismiss  all  their  lately- 
enrolled  brethren  who  had  come'from  France, 
and  to  avoid  all  communication  with  that 
country,  they  were  compelled  to  narrow  the 
limits  of  their  territory.  An  edict  was  issued 
on  the  Ist  of  July,  1698,  for  carrying  out  the 
treaty.  It  required  all  French  Rrotestants  to 
quit  the  Piedmontese  dominions  in  two 
months,  under  pain  of  death.  It  shows  how 
extensively  these  communities  had  been  sup- 
plied by  immigrants  from  France,  that  of  their 
thirteen  pastors  in  1698,  seven  required,  under 
this  edict,  to  remove  from  the  country. 

About  2000  persons  found  themselves  more 
or  less  afl&cted  by  these  restrictions',  and  made 
up  their  minds  to  emigrace.  They  set  off  in 
seven  bands,  under  their  pastors.  The  Duke 
of  Savoy  professed  to  pay  their  trayelling  ez- 


Eenses  ;  but  it  appears  that  ^he  sum  awarded 
y  him  fell  far  short  of  what  was  necessary, 
and  again  the  wanderers  were  thrown  on  the 
untiring  kindness  of  their  friends  in  Geneva 
and  the  Protestant  cantons,  among  whom  they 
sojourned  during  the  winter  of  1698.  In  the 
mean  time  Amaud,  with  some  other  delegates, 
went  to  arrange  for  their  reception  in  W  iir- 
temberg.  They  did  not  now  go  forth,  as  be- 
fore, hopeless,  unknown  exiles.  They  had 
made,  by  their  valor,  a  diplomatic  position 
among  European  nations.  Amaud  spoke  in 
the  powerful  name  of  the  courts  of  England 
and  Holland,  from  which  he  had  obtained  for 
his  people  considerable  pecuniary  assistance. 
They  were  received  at  last  into  the  principal- 
ity, having  assigned  to  them  certain  wasto 
lands  in  the  bauli  wicks  of  Maulbronn  and 
Leonberg,  with  special  privileges  and  im- 
munities. Within  four  years  afterwards,  a 
large  body  again  moved  off  from  Piedmont  to 
join  their  friends.  These  consisted  chieSy  of 
those  descendants  of  the  old  Waldenses  who 
most  tenaciously  adhered  to  their  native  coun- 
try, and  were  only  driven  from  it  by  feeling 
the  insuperable  character  of  the  pressure 
brought  against  them.  They  were  received 
in  the  district  of  Heilbronn,  near  that  occu- 
pied by  the  previous  colony,  but  more  Italian 
in  its  character,  being  more  clear  of  forest, 
and  affording  better  growth  to  the  vine  and 
mulberry.  This  second  colony  named  their 
new  valleys  after  those  they  had  left;  and 
their  Italian  character,  far  more  distinct  than 
in  the  mixed  colony  which  preceded  them,  is 
said  to  be  noticeable  at  the  present  day. 

The  gre'at  difficulty  in  properly  settling  these 
immigrants,  appears  to  have  arisen  from  a 
notion  that  their  religion  was  exceptional 
from  that  of  the  great  Protestant  communions ; 
and  much  pains  appear  to  have  been  taken  to 
satisfy  the  authorities  that  they  were  virtually 
Calviniste.  Among  the  special  privileges 
conceded  to  them,  however,  there  was  one 
which  sounds  strange,  as  a  condition  de- 
manded by  Protestants.  It  was,  that  their* 
pastors  and  deacons  should  be  exempt  from 
disclosing  in  courts  of  justice  secrete  com- 
mitted to  them  under  the  seal  of  confession, 
unless  when  involving  hizh  treason. 

But  the  reader  asks :  Vy  hat  has  become  of 
the  priestly  general  of  the  elorious  return? 
His  subsequent  history  is  a  brief  one.    Ar- 
naud  had  tempting  ofSen  of  military  command 
made  to  him  by  King  William,  and  from  sev- 
eral other  quartera ;  out  he  preferred  the  ser- 
vice of  that  Master  whose  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world,  and  went  with  his  flock.    He  offi«- 
dated  for  them  as  pastor  in  a  small  ruda* 
church  in  the  town  of  Schomberg,  where  ha 
died  in  1721.    There  the  fiine  in  which  b»- 
served,  and  a  monument  to  his  memory,  asa- 
still  piously  preserved  by  the  descendants  oCi. 
his  people. 
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ITrom  the  British  Qnarterly  Beview. 
EUROPE,  POPERY,  AMERICA. 


The  hour  of  darkness  for  Europe  has  not 
passed  away.  Might  is  still  in  the  place  of 
right.  The  Juggernaut  of  despotism  moves  on 
as  heretofore,  and  its  victims  —  its  involun- 
tary victims  —  are  crushed  and  destroyed  be- 
neath its  wheels  by  hundreds  and  by  thou- 
sands, day  by  day,  as  heretofore. 

But  times  make  men,  and  men  are  made 
for  times.  The  genius  —  the  military  and 
political  genius  —  to  wield  the  forces  now 
everywhere  waiting  for  it,  will  come.  This 
is  the  great  want,  and  what  an  age  wants,  it 
comes  in  its  time  to  possess.  '  Providence  has 
its  analogies,  and  its  analo^es  are-laws. 

In  the  mean  while,  our  English  statesmen 
have  their  flatteries  to  dispense  to  the  op- 
pressors, and  their  libels  to  fling  at  the  op- 
pressed— are  ashamed  that  refugees  should 
show  themselves  patriots,  not  ashamed  that 
their  persecutors  should  show  themselves  ty- 
rants—  can  frown  on  the  madness  which 
breaks  forth  under  the  endurance  of  wrong, 
and  then   turn,  full  of  smiles,  towards  the 

Sower  which  generates  the  madness,  by  in- 
icting  the  wrong. 

The  words  of  the  leader  of  our  Lower  House, 
to  a  certain  priest-ridden  duke,  were  manly 
and  hopeful.  But  the  spirit  which  gave  Eng- 
land her  freedom,  is  not  the  spirit  of  our 
cabinets  or  senates.  It  is  in  our  people,  it  is 
rarely  found  in  those  who  should  be  their 
leaders  —  least  of  all  in  that  class  of  our 
traffickers,  who,  to  **  ^t  gain,"  can  descend 
to  play  the  sycophant  in  the  presence  of  arbi- 
trary power,  however  perjured  or  bloodstained ; 
and  can  congratulate  a  nation,  in  the  sight  of 
all  Europe,  on  the  good  condition  of  its  mar^ 
kets,  as  realized  at  no  greater  cost  than  the 
loss  of  its  liberties. 

The  season  of  despotic  rule  is  naturally  the 
season  of  papal  encroachment.  Had  the  recent 
aggression  in  this  country  taken  place  under 
our  Plantagenets,  the  tools  of  the  Foreign 
Priest  engaged  in  it  would  have  been  liable  to 
imprisonment,  confiscation,  and  exile.  Had 
the  papal  letter  addressed  to  the  French  clergy 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  been  addressed  to 
that  body  a  hundred  years  aga,  the  Bourbon 
would  instantly  have  suppressed  it,  as  an  in- 
vasion of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and 
of  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  charch.  While 
the  present  league  between  the  sword  and  the 
crosibr  shall  last,  no  man  can  say  what  may 
not  be  attempted,  nor  what  may  not  be  sub- 
^  niitted  to.  The  worst  things  ever  professed 
are  now  professed  again ;  and  we  see  not  why 
•  the  worst  thinffs  ever  done  may  not  be  done 
again.    If  England  and  America  could  be  pot 


out  of  the  way,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
that  the  two  forms  of  despotism  would  divide 
Christendom  between  them. 


Danoe  of  Death.  —  Aqua-ardiente  and  dulces 
were  handed  round  ;  while  all,  men  and  women 
—  the  dancers  excepted  —  smoked  their  cigaril* 
loB.  But  the  most  remarkable  thing  in  the 
room  seemed  to  me  a  large  kind  of  scaffold,  which 
occupied  the  other  corner  opposite  the  btd,  con- 
sisting of  a  light  framework,  ornamented  all  over 
with  artificial  flowers,  little  pictures  of  saints, 
and  a  quantity  of  small  lighted  wax-candles. 
On  the  top  of  it,  a  most  extraordinary  well-made 
wax-figure  of  a  little  child  was  seated  on  a  low 
wooden  chair,  dressed  in  a  snow-white  little 
frock  ;  the  eyes  were  closed,  the  pale  cheeks 
tinged  by  a  soft  rosy  hue,  and  the  whole 
figure  perfectly  strewn  with  flowers.  It  was  so 
deceptive,  that  when  I  drew  near  at  first,  I 
thought  it  a  real  child,  while  a  young  woman 
below  it,  pale,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  might 
very  well  have  been  the  mother.  But  that  was 
most  certainly  a  mistake  ;  for  at  this  moment 
one  of  the  men  stepped  up  to  her,  and  invited 
her  to  the  dance,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
she  was  one  of  the  merriest  in  the  crowd.  But 
it  must  really  be  a  child — no  sculptor  could 
have  formed  that  little  face  so  exquisitely  ;  and 
now  one  light  went  out,  close  to  the  little  head, 
and  the  cheek  lOst  its  rosy  hue.  My  neighbors 
at  last  remarked  the  attention  with  which  I 
looked  upon  the  figure  or  child,  whicheTer  it 
was  ;  and  the  nearest  one  informed  me,  as  far  as 
I  could  understand  him,  that  the  little  thing  up 
there  was  redly  the  child  of  the  woman  with 
the  pale  face,  who  was  dancing  just  then  so 
merrily  ;  the  whole  festivity  taking  place,  in 
fact,  only  on  account  of  that  littte  aogel.  I 
shook  my  head  doubtfully  ;  and  my  neighbor, 
to  convince  me,  took  my  arm  and  led  me  to  the 
frame,  where  I  bad  to  step  upon  the  chair  and 
nearest  table,  and  touch  the  cheek  and  hand  of 
the  child.  It  was  a  corpse  !  And  the  mother, 
seeing  I  had  doubted  it,  but  was  now  con- 
vinced, came  up  to  me,  and  smilingly  told 
me  it  had  been  her  child,  and  was  now  a  little 
angel  in  heaven.  The  guitars  and  eacaes  com* 
menced  wildbr  again,  and  she  had  to  return  to 
the  dance.  I  left  the  house  ai  in  a  dream,  bat 
afterwards  heard  the  explanation  of  this  ceremony. 
If  a  little  child  —  I  believe  up  to  four  years  of  age 
— dies  in  Chili,  it  is  thought  to  go  straight  to 
heaven,  and*b€»ome  a  little  angel ;  the  moUier 
being  prouder  of  that — before  the  eyes  of  the 
world  at  least  —  than  if  she  had  reared  her 
child  to  happy  man  or  womanhood.  The  little 
corpse  IB  exhibited  then,  as  I  had  seen  it ;  and 
they  often  continue  dancing  and  singing  aronnd 
it  till  it  displays  signs  of  putrefaction.  But  the 
mother,  whatever  the  feelings  of  her  heart  may 
be,  must  laugh,  and  sing,  and  danoe  ;  she  dare 
not  give  way  to  any  selfish  wishes,  for  is  not 
the  happiness  of  her  child  secured?  Poor 
mother! — OtTtta€cktr*t  Journty  Bound  thi 
World. 
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From  the  SpoeUtor. 

CAPTAIN  ERSKINE'S  CRUISE  AMONG  THE 
ISLANDS  OF  THE  WESTERN  PACIFIC* 

The  scene  of  Captain  Erakine^s  cruise  is 
those  groups  of  islands  and  single  islets  in 
the  Western  Pacific  which  extend  from  the 
Navigators  Islands  in  longitude  170  degrees 
West  to  New  Caledonia  in  1C5^  East,  and 
*  which  *niay  rank  among  the  most  interesting 
and  little  known  regions  directly  accessible 
by  sea.  The  genius  of  Cook  recorded  their 
natural  and  social  traits  with  a  discriminatr 
ing  sagacity,  which  even  now  excites  the  ad- 
mntition  of  those  who  follow  in  bis  track. 
Since  Cook^s  day  not  much  has  been  done  to 
extend  his  observations,  beyond  Mariner's 
account  of  the  Tonga  or  Friendly  Islands. 
Navigators  have  touched  at  many  of  the 
places,  missionaries  have  settled  or  attempted 
to  settle  at  them,  and  traders  between  Sydney 
and  China  have  frequented  the  most  interest- 
ing portion  of  the  whole  —  the  region  which 
forms  the  easterly  extreme  of  Australasia,  con- 
sisting of  new  Caledonia,  the  Loyal tv^Islands, 
and  the  new  Hebrides.  The  results,  how- 
ever, have  not  corresponded  with  the  apparent 
opportunities.  From  the  traders,  indeed,  we 
were  not  likely  to  learn  much  ;  they  were  as 
corrupt,  as  bloody,  and  for 'all  purposes  of 
philosophical  observation  as  ignorant,  as  the 
savo^  they  visited  and  slaughtered.  The 
missionaries,  with  some  rare  exceptions,  were 
deficient  in  native  penetration  and  largeness 
of  min^,  while  their  primary  object  naturally 
gave  a  color  to  everything  they  saw,  and  as 
naturally  predominated  in  their  narratives. 
Some  of  them,  however,  have  left  valuable 
pictures  of  the  mental  state  of  the  natural  man, 
though  theology  may  be  more  conspicuous 
than  philosophy.  Either  want  of  time  or  of 
taste  nas  rendered  many  of  the  navigators  less 
discriminating,  and  perhaps  less  impartial 
than  might  be  wished.  It  has  been  reserved 
for  Captain  Erskine  to  exhibit  the  fullest  and 
most  interesting  account  of  these  islands  since 
the  great  circumnavigator  first  described  them. 
The  object  of  the  voyage  and  the  change  of 
circumstances  may  be  noted  as  advantaf^ 
in  Captain  Erskine 's  favor ;  but  opportunities 
are  useless  to  those  who  cannot  use  them. 

The  cruise  was  one  of  the  first  of  its  kind  ; 
being  intended  as  a  sort  of  judicial  circuit. 
Owing  in  part  to  the  cupidity  and  treachery 
of  the  islanders,  but  a  good  deal  more  to  the 
unprincipled  and  brutal  character  of  whalers 
and  other  traders  in  these  seas,  the  massacre 

• 

*  Joamal  of  a  Cmise  among  the  Iglands  of  the 
Western  Pacifio,  including  the  Feejeei  and  others 
inhabited  by  the  Polynesian  Negro  Raoes,  in  her 
Majesty's  Ship  Havannah.  By  John  Elphinstone 
Erskine,  Capt.  R.N.  With  Maps  and  Plates. 
Published  by  Murray. 


of  savages  and  sailors  has  eone  on  among  the 
islands,  especially  among  those  that  form  the 
frontier  lands  of  Australasia.  The  visits  of 
ships  of  war  to  these  places  have  hitherto 
been  casual.  Captain  Ei*skine*s  was  a  regular 
cruise  for  the  purpose  of  observation  and 
justiciary  objects  ;  and  seems  to  be  the  be- 
ginning of  an  annual  series,  which,  effici(intly 
carried  out,  will  be  beneficial  both  to  knowl- 
edge and  humanity.  The  greater  groups 
visited  by  Captain  Erskine  in  his  voyage  of 
1849  (for  he  made  a  second  in  1850),  were 
the  Navigators,  Friendly,  Feejeo,  and  Loyalty 
Islands,  New  Caledonia,  and  some  of  the 
New  Hebrides.  A  careful  study  of  the  works 
of  his  predecessors  had  made  him  familiar 
with  the  history  and  characteristics  of  the 
peoples,  so  far  as  they  could  be  ascertained 
from  books.  The  size  and  equipment  of  his 
frigate,  the  absence  of  trading  pursuits, 
and  his  position  as  a  queen's  officer  (fur  none 
are  better  judges  of  character  than  many  of 
these  savages),  gave  him  great  advantages  in 
point  of  prestige ;  his  own  bearing,  equally 
removed  from  undue  fiuuiliarity  and  from  the 
hauteur  of  the  service,  and,  above  all,  his 
reasonable  sense  of  justice,  appear  to  have 
made  a  favorable  personal  impression  upon 
the  native  chiefs.  Every  commander  who 
visits  the  less  frequented  islands  of  the  Pacific 
has  opportunities  of  observation  in  plenty  if 
he  can  benefit  by  them.  The  confidence  in- 
spired by  a' man  whom  the  savage  feels  he 
can  trust,  gives  ^ater  opportunities  by  more 
freely  eliciting  his  traits. 

The  opinion  formed  by  Captain  Erskine  of 
the  moral  capability  of  the  worst  islanders 
whom  he  encountered  is  more  favorable  than 
that  of  many  other  navigators ;  if  they  were 
properly  treated,  he  sees  in  them  the  germ  of 
goodness.  As  regards  their  actual  vices,  es- 
pecially their  bloodiness,  cruelty,  and  canni- 
balism, his  picture  is  darker  than  that  of 
most  other  men.  With  that  instinctive  judg- 
ment of  character  which  they  possess,  they 
have  quickly  seen  that  Europeans  hold  canni- 
balism in  abhorrence,  and  have  denied  or 
softened  the  circumstances  of  the  practice. 
The  residence  of  the  missionaries  and  other 
white  men  amongst  them  has  enabled  more 
information  to  bo  acquired  about  the  real 
facts  of  the  case.  *If  truly  reported — and 
there  appears  no  reason  for  doubt  —  a  dinner 
of  human  flesh  in  some  of  the  islands  seems 
as  common  a  thing  as  game  in  Europe  ;  and 
the  more  unsophisticated  justify  the  practice 
on  the  plea  of  the  want  of  the  lar^r  animals 
which  Europeans  have  got.  In  the  interior 
even  of  the  Feejee  IsTands,  and  on  state 
occasions,  there  are  regular  sacrificial  feasts. 
Like  other  national  customs,  man-eating  ex- 
ists without  injury  to  individual  character 
beyond  the  range  of  its  own  effects.  Navindi, 
one  of  the  mildest-mannered  and  most  respect- 
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able  of  the  Feejeean  chiefs,  not  very  long 
before  Captain  Erskine's  arrival  went  out  to 
procure  victims,  as  they  ran  short  for  the 
ceremony,  and  by  means  of  a  skilful  ambush 
kidnapped  fourteen  women.  Their  cruelty, 
as  indiffiirent  as  that  of  ignorant  children 
towards  animals,  is  horrible  as  described. 
Superstitious  usage  is  at  the  bottom  of  much 
of  their  barbarisin,  though  sometimes  it  may 
save  life. 

The  former  Queen  of  Rewa,  whose  husband 
had  been  put  to  death  during  the  war,  was 
pointed  out  to  us  at  a  neighboring  house  ;  she 
was  a  half-sister  toThakombau,  and  had  escaped 
the  usual  death  awarded  to  widows,  in  conse- 
quence of  there  being  present  nb  chief  of  higher 
rank  than  herself  to  perform  the  duty  of  strangu- 
lation, which  cannot  be  executed  in  such  a  case 
by  an  inferior.  This  woman,  now  of  middle  age 
and  very  corpulent,  bore  marks  nevertheless  of 
the  former  beauty  for  which  she  was  celebrated, 
and  which  may  be  judged  of  fVom  the  likeness 
introduced  into  Captain  Wilke's  narrative.  Evi- 
dence of  the  extraordinary  bloodthirsty  charac- 
ter of  this  people's  institutions  met  us  at  every 
step.  Having  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Calvert,  when 
on  the  hill,  two  blocks  of  stone  which  had  been 
hewn  into  rude  pillars  by  apparently  an  Euro- 
pean workman,  nearly  overgrown  with  grass,  he 
besought  nie  earnestly  to  take  no  notice  of  them  ; 
adding,  afterwards,  that  they  were  intended  for  a 
monument  or  mausoleum  to  the  memory  of  Ta- 
noa*s  father,  but  that  their  erection,  if  ever  it 
should  take  place,  would  most  certainly  be  ac- 
companied by  the  sacrifice  of  at  least  two  human 
victims,  it  being  considered  necessary  that  in 
works  of  such  a  nature,  or  even  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  house  of  a  ruling  chief,  a  man  shduld 
be  buried  alive  at  the  foot  of  each  post,  to  insure 
the  stability  of  the  edifice. 

Thakombau,  alluded  to  in  the  above  extract, 
is  the  most  powerful  chief  in  the  Feejee 
Islands  ;  a  man  of  magnificent  presence,  great 
resolution,  and  natural  sagacity.  There  are 
freethinkers  among  tho  upper  classes  even 
at  Feejee,  and  Thakombau  is  known  '*  fre- 
quently to  deride  and  reprobate  many  points 
of  his  people's  faith  as  mere  delusions.'' 
Policy  or  habit  has  prevented  him  from 
adopting  Christianity,  though  he  tolerates 
the  missionaries,  and  he  continues  the  practice 
of  cannibalism ;  in  fact,  it  was  by  his  orders 
that  Navindi  carried  off  the  ladies.  After  re- 
ceiving Captain  Erskine,  and  committing 
the  great  impropriety  (according  to  Feejeean 
ideas)  of  interrupting  a  speech,  when  it 
touched  too  closely  on  cannibalism,  he  ac- 
companied his  guest  on  board  the  frigate. 

After  he  har^l  dined,  the  chiefs,  observing  some 
pistols  in  the  boat,  and  always  pleased  to  see 
the  practice  of  arms  of  any  description,  proposed 
firing  at  a  mark  to  pass  the  time.  Having 
thrown  overboard  some  of  our  empty  bottles  for 
the  purpose,  I  had  much  to  do  to  save  my 
Bpeeimens  of  Feejeean  pottery  flrom  Navindi, 


who  could  not  understand  why  we  should  throw 
away  articles  which  appeared  to  him  of  great 
value,  when  such  common  utensils  as  those  he 
had  given  to  me  were  at  hand.  In  spite  of  our 
efforts  to  keep  ourselves  awake,  we  were  all 
heartily  tired  before  we  reached  the  ship  at 
eleven  o'clock.  Our  Feejeean  ftriends  were  as- 
tonished at  her  size,  the  effect  of  which  was  in- 
creased by  the  starlight,  and  on  mounting  the 
side  seemed  for  a  moment  to  lose  their  self-pos- 
session, crouohiog  under  the  bulwark,  apparent!/ 
afraid  to  advance  further.  Having  been  in- 
formed, in  answer  to  their  anxious  inquiries, 
that  every  person  in  the  ship  had  been  ordered 
to  treat  them  as  friends,  they  became  iTassured, 
and  descended  to  the  cabin,  where  mats  urero 
prepared  for  their  beds,  and  a  space  screened  in 
for  their  occupation.  Their  curiosity  getting  the 
better  of  their  fears,  they  proceeded  on  a  cruise 
about  the  main  deck  before  repairing  to  their 
mats  ;  whence  I  heard  them  at  intervals  during 
the  night  discussing  the  wonders  they  had  seen, 
and  no  doubt  speculating  on  what  was  forthcom- 
ing on  the  morrow. 

16</i  jSugusL  —  Captain  Jenner,  who  slept  in 
one  of  the  side-cabins,  was  awoke  this  morning 
by  the  awful-looking  visage  of  Thakombau,  who 
had  begun  early  to  gratify  his  curiosity  by  ex- 
ploring all  the  corners  of  the  ship,  gazing  in- 
tently upon  him  as  he  lay  in  his  cot.  Some  of 
the  officers*  peajackets,  -which  had  been  inad- 
vertently handed  from  the  barge  into  my  cabin, 
had  afforded  him  and  Navindi  the  opportunity 
of  appearing  in  what  they  evidently  considered 
full  dress,  although  the  heat  of  the  morning 
caused  them  to  look  very  uncomfortable,  and, 
soon  after  breakfkst,  to  lay  their  adopted  cloth- 
ing aside. 

In  the  forenoon  we  went  to  quarters,  having 
previously  laid  out  a  target  (a  hammock,  with 
the  figure  of  a  man  painted  on  it)  against  the 
face  of  a  conspicuous  rock,  on  the  beach,  at  a 
distance  fbom  the  ship  of  800  yards.  Thakom- 
bau was  evidently  in  great  anxiety  until  the 
firing  began,  although  he  tried  to  conceal  it ; 
and,  when  he  saw  the  smallness  of  the  target, 
expressed  some  incredulity  as  to  the  possibility 
of  our  striking  such  a  mark.  I  furnished  him 
with  a  -spy-glass,  and  placed  him  on  the  bow- 
sprit, where  ho  wi\s  not  incommoded  by  the 
smoke,  Navindi,  Tui  Levuka,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  latter^s  followers  being  also  present.  Either 
tho  first  or  second  shot  struck  the  figure  on  the 
head  ;  and,  our  men  being  in  beautiful  practice, 
scarcely  one  missed  the  rock,  and  a  very  few 
rounds  were  sufficient  to  knock  the  target  to 
pieces,  whieh  was  replaced  by  one  or  two  others 
in  quick  succession.  Even  the  short  time  neces- 
sary for  this  was  too  much  for  Thakombau 's  im« 
patience,  who  had  now  worked  himself  up  into  a 
state  of  high  excitement ;  and  he  begged  as  not 
to  wait,  pointing  out,  first,  a  man  on  the  beacb, 
and  afterwards,  a  canoe  with  several  persons  in 
her,  as  more  worthy  our  expenditure  of  ampsn- 
nition  than  the  inanimate  object^  we  had  chosen  ; 
evidently  considering  that  his  permission  would 
be  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  our  consciences,  and 
surprised  at  our  scruples.  One  or  two  shells,  whieh 
burst  with  great  precision,  concluded  the  exhi- 
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bition,  wliich  had  greatly  astonished  all  the 
cliiefs.  Thakombau,  approaching  Mr.  Calvert 
said,  **  This  indeed  makes  me  tremble  ;  I  feel  no 
longer  secure.  Should  I  offend  these  people, 
they  have  to  bring  their  ship  to  Bau,  where, 
having  found  me  out  with  their  long  spy-glasses, 
my  head  would  fitU  at  the  first  shot  !'*  Not- 
withstanding these  professed  fears,  he  was  most 
pressing  in  his  entreaties  that  I  would  .take  the 
ship  to  Bau  ;  being  desirous,  doubtless,  of  ex- 
hibiting his  powerful  allies  to  his  formidable 
neighbors  of  Viti  Levu. 

At  the  request  of  Thakombau  I  took  him  on 
shore  to  the  rock  against  which  our  target  had 
been  placed,  to  examine  the  effects  of  the  shot. 
Large  fragments  had  been  knocked  off,  and  were 
lying  on  the  beach  ;  some  of  the  shot  having 
been  broken  in  pieces,  and  others,  which  we 
dug  out,  having  buried  themselves  for  several 
feet  into  the  earth,  which  filled  the  fissures. 
He  inspected  these  with  a  **  chuck,  chuck"  of 
astonishment ;  which  was  increased  by  an  old 
man  bringing,  a  few  hours  later,  a  68-pound 
shot,  which,  having  glanced  along  the  top  of  the 
rock,  had  fallen  into  the  ditch  of  the  *'  kolo,** 
or  native  village,  about  a  mile  distant  by  the 
beach,  where  he  had  been  employed  in  digging 
]iis  taro.  The  old  fellow  made  no  complaint, 
although  he  must  have  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life. 

At  dinner-time  the  chiefs  seemed  to  have  lost 
their  appetites  ;  which  was  explained  by  the 
fact  of  their  having  already  dined  in  both  the 
gun-room  and  the  midshipmen's  birth,  feeling, 
as  they  told  some  of  the  officers,  more  at  their 
ease  among  the  young  people  than  at  their  chief's 
table.  They,  however,  behaved  very  well,  affect- 
ing to  praise  our  cookery  and  style  of  living  ; 
and  we  aftef  wards  made  them  several  presents 
in  return .  for  those  received  at  Bau.  Thakom- 
bau seemed  somewhat  disappointed  that  I  had 
no  arms  or  ammunition  to  supply  him  with  ;  but 
ample  amends  were  made  by  Captain  Jenner's 
gift  of  a  laced  scarlet  coat  and  epaulettes,  the 
full  uniform  of  an  officer  of  the  guards,  which 
exceeded  in  magnificence  anything  he  had  ever 
seen  before,  and  was  put  on  with  great  satisfac- 
tion. Navindi  was  gratified  at  the  same  time 
with  a  scarlet  hunting-coat ;  and  Tui  Levuka, 
who  had  made  great  friends  with  all  the  officers, 
especially  with  the  midshipmen,  and  had  re- 
ceived from  them  many  articles  of  clothing,  had 
also  a  present  of  a  few  trifles  allotted  to  him. 

Notwithstanding  the  highly  polished  man- 
ners of  the  Feejee  chiefs,  their  strict  atten- 
tion to  etiquette,  and  the  high  rank  of  Tha- 
kombau, he  forgot  himself  before  his  departure, 
under  strong  temptation. 

After  Mr.  Calvert's  departure  I  became  anx- 
ious to  get  rid  of  my  visitors,  who  seemed  by  no 
means  disposed  to  leave  me  at  .leisure.  It  was 
intimated  to  them  accordingly  by  Simpson,  whom 
I  had  engaged  to  accompany  us  as  pilot  to  Nandi 
and  Bau,  that  as  I  was  going  on  shore  to  look  at 
some  timber  which  our  people  were  employed  in 
felling  (having  been  bought  by  Mr.  Hannant 
from  Tui  Levuka),  I  was  desirous  of  wishing 


them  fiirewell.  A  parting  request  for  a  bottle 
of  brandy  was  delicately  hinted  on  the  part  of 
Navindi ;  which  I  granted  oh  condition  of  its 
not  being  opened  on  board,  where  they  had 
already  been  fully  entertained  ;  and  we  took 
leave,  with  many  mute  professions  of  tViend- 
ship. 

On  my  return  to  the  ship  an  hour  or  two  after- 
wards, I  was  therefore  not  a  little  surprised  at 
the  scene  which  presented  itself  on  entering  the 
cabin.  On  an  arm-chair,  with  his  naked  feet 
resting  on  another,  sat  Thakombau,  in  the 
guardman's  coat ;  his  turban,  which  had  now 
been  worn  for  three  days  without  change,  dirty 
and  disordered  ;  whilst  a  self-satisfied  leer  on 
his  bold  features  proclaimed  that  the  brandy- 
bottle,  which  stood  uncorked  on  the  table,  had 
been  too  great  a  temptation  to  withstand.  On 
the  deck,  at  his  feet,  sat,  each  with  tumbler  in 
hand,  his  boon  companions,  Navindi  and  Tui 
Levuka,  in  the  finest  clothes  they  had  acquired 
on  board  ;  the  group  irresistibly  reminding  one 
of  that  described  in  Rob  Roy  as  encountered  by 
Mr.  Osbaldistone  and  Baillie  Jarvie  at  the  clachan 
of  Aberfoil.  I  pretended  to  take  no  notice  of  the 
party  ;  which  probably  hastened  their  depart- 
ure in  rather  an  unceremohious  manner  ;  Na- 
vindi, after  corking  up  the  remainder  of  the 
brandy,  following  Thakombau  over  the  quarter 
of  the  ship  into  his  canoe  ;  where,  seated  in  a 
chair  (the  only  one  he  possesses,  and  tabued  for 
his  use),  we  saw  the  chief,  after  they  had  shoved 
off,  still  dressed  in  uniform,  employed  in  attend- 
ing the  sheet  —  a  duty  always  performed  by  the 
prmcipal  personage  on  board,  but  which  I  should 
have  hardly  thought  him  in  a  fit  state  to  under- 
take. 

The  halo  of  romance  which  hangs  over 
the  Papuan  Archipelago,  if  New  Caledonia 
and  the  New  Hebrides  are  included  in  the 
naine,  seems  likely  to  be  dissipated  on  further 
intimacy.  The  scenery,  as  beheld  from  the 
ship  or  from  a  distance,  was  often  bold  or 
beautiful ;  but  th^eoil  does  not  appear  to  be 
fertile,  the  climate  is  not  healthy,  and  the 
inhabitants  have  all  the  7ioe8  of  the  westera 
Polynesians  without  their  strength  of  ohar- 
aoter  or  the  variety  and  advance  of  their 
social  condition,  [[his  is  a  picture  from  New 
Caledonia :  — 

.  We  were  very  civilly  received  by  Basset  and 
his  brother  ;  who  had  both  visited  Sydney  and 
spoke  a  little  English,  the  former  sufficiently 
well  to  maintain  a  conversation  tolerably  with- 
out the  aid  of  an  interpreter.  He  willingly 
agreed  to  our  proposal  to  accompany  us  for  a 
few  miles  up  the  river,  where  he  informed  us  he 
had  another  house,  which  he  would  be  happy  to 
show  us  ;  and  as  we  had  not  much  time  to  spare, 
we  started  immediately,  to  profit  by  his  invita- 
tion. Although  the  weather  was  not  favorable, 
each  turn  of  Sie  river  discovered  new  beauties, 
neat,  trimly-kept  houses,  standing  often  in  very 
beautiful  situations  on  its  banks,  with  well-con- 
structed landing-places,  and  a  few  trees  placed 
in  regular  order  on  what  appeared  to  be  mown 
lawns.    In  one  or  two  places  I  observed  a  human 
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skull  on  the  top  of  a  pole  planted  in  a  proTiaion- 
ground  ;  and  was  assured  bj  Basset  that  they 
were  the  heads  of  friends  preserved  as  a  memento. 
As  the  chief,  however,  looked  somewhat  con- 
fused on  giving  me  this  explanation,  I  was  in- 
duced to  make  further  inquiry  ;  and  found  they 
were  the  heads  of  persons,  generally  women, 
who  had  been  caught  in  the  act  of  breaking  the 
*'  tabu,"  which,  fur  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
other  cultivation,  is  periodically  placed  on  the 
cocoa-nuts.  From  all  we  see,  it  is  evident  that 
this  part  of  the  country  is  not  generally  fertile  ; 
but  a  degree  of  pains  seems  to  be  taken  in  its 
cultivation  that  I  never  expected  to  see  among 
savages.  The  face  of  the  hills  above  the  river 
is  covered  with  rectangular  fields,  surrounded 
by  channels  for  irrigation,  which,  as  far  as  can 
*be  seen  from  below,  is  conducted  on  a  careful 
and  scientific  system,  levels  being  carried  from 
the.  streams,  which  at  this  season  of  the  year 
afterwards  flow  into  the  river  at  intervals  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile. 

Appended  to  Captain  Erskine^s  narrative 
is  an  account  of  the  Feejeeans  by  a  seaman 
of  the  name  of  Jackson,  who  resided  among 
them  for  two  years.  He  was  employed  by 
the  captain  as  interpreter,  and  at  his  wish 
wrote  down  in  his  intervals  of  leisure  an 
account  of  his  experiences  among  that  people. 
Jackson  appears  to  have  been  of  a  respectable 
yeoman *s  family  in  Sussex,  with  more  educa- 
tion than  belongs  to  the  generality  of  common 
sailors.  His  narrative  is  curious,  minute, 
and  exhibitive  of  the  daily  life  of  the  people. 
It  has  also  an  autobiographical  interest,  as 
showing  the  strange  variety  of  scenes  the 
European  adventurers  or  deserters  go  through 
in  the  South  Sea. 

We  will  quote  from  this  part  one  passage 
describing  a  burial  alive.  A  young  man  was 
ailing ;  he  bad  lost  his  appetite, and  fearing  to 
be  reproached  by  the  Feejee  beauties  for  be- 
ing a  skeleton  — shame  bcAig  an  unendurable 
emotion  —  resolved  to  be  buried  alive.  Jaok- 
son  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  the  sacrifice 
in  vain,  and  the  scene  now  to  be  described 
followed :  — 

A  FEEJEE  LITina  HTTERaiENT. 

By  this  time  all  his  relations  had  collected 
round  the  door.  His  father  had  a  kind  of  wooden 
spade  to  dig  the  grave  with,  his  mother  had  a 
new  suit  of  tapa,  his  sister  some  vermilion  and 
ii  whale*s  tooth,  as  an  introduction  to  the  great 
god  of  Rage-Rage.  He  arose,  took  up  his  bed 
and  walked,  not  for  life  but  for  death,  his  father, 
mother,  and  sister  following  after,  with  several 
other  (^stant  relations,  whom  I  accompanied. 
I  noticed  that  they  seemed  to  follow  him  some- 
thing in  the  same  way  that  they  follow  a  corpse 
in  Europe  to  the  grave  (that  is,  as  fiir  as  relition- 
ship  and  acquaintance  are  concerned),  but,  in- 
stead of  lamenting,  they  were,  if  not  rejoicing, 
acting  and  chatting  in  a  very  unconcerned  way. 
At  last  we  reached  a  place  where  several  graves 
could  be  seen,  and  a  spot  was  soon  selected  by  , 


the  man  who  was  to  be  buried.  The  old  man , 
his  father,  began  digging  his  grave,  while  his 
mother  assisted  her  son  in  putting  on  a  new  tapa » 
and  the  girl  (his  sister)  was  besmearing  him  , 
with  vermilion  and  lamp-black,  so  as  to  send 
him  decent  into  the  invisible  world,  he  (the 
victim)  delivering  messages  that  were  to  be 
taken  by  his  sister  to  people  then  absent.  His 
father  then  announced  to  him  and  the  rest  that 
the  grave  was  completed,  and  asked  him,  in 
rather  a  surly  tone,  if  he  was  not  ready  by  this 
time.  The  mother  then  nosed  him,^and  likewise 
the  sister.  He  said,  before  I  die  I  should  like  a 
drink  of  water.  His  father  made  a  surly  re- 
mark, and  said,  as  he  ran  to  fetch  it  in  a  leaf 
doubled  up,  *'  You  have  been  a  considerable 
trouble  during  your  life,  and  it  appears  that 
you  are  going  to  trouble  ds  equally  at  your 
death.'*  The  father  returned  with  the  water, 
which  the  son  drank  off,  and  then  looked  up 
into  a  tree  covered  with  tough  vines,  saying  he 
should  prefer  being  strangled  with  a  vine  to 
being  smothered  in  the  grave.  His  father  be- 
came excessively  angry,  and,  spreading  the 
mat  at  the  bottom  of  the  grave,  told  the  son  to 
die  *'  foka  tamaka"  (Uke  a  man),  when  he 
stepped  into  the  grave,  which  was  not  more  than 
four  feet  deep,  and  lay  down  on  his  back  with 
the  whale's  tooth  in  his  hands,  which  wereclosped 
across  his  belly.  The  spare  sides  of  the  mats 
were  lapped  over  him  so  as  to  prevent  the  earth 
from  getting  to  his  body,  and  then  about  a  foot 
of  earth  was  shovelled  in  upon  him  as  quickly  as 
possible.  His  father  stamped  it  immediately 
down  solid,  and  called  out  in  a  loud  voice,  '*  Sa 
tiko,  sa  tiko"  (You  are  stopping  there,  you  are 
stopping  there),  meaning  "Good  by.  Good  by." 
Thcison  answered  with  a  very  audible  grunt, 
and  then  about  two  feet  moi*e  earth  were  shovelled 
in  and  stamped  as  before  by  the  loving  father, 
and  Sa  tiko  called  out  again,  which  was  answered 
by  another  grunt,  but  much  fainter.  The 
grave  was  then  completely  filled  up,  when,  for 
curiosity's  sake,  I  said  myself,  Sa  tiko,  but  no 
answer  was  given,  although  I  fancied  or  really 
did  see  the  earth  crack  a  Uttle  on  the  top  of  the 
grave.  The  father  and  mother  then  turned 
back  to  back  on  the  middle  of  the  grave,  and, 
having  dropped  some  kind  of  leaves  from  their 
hands,  walked  away  in  opposite  directions  towards 
a  running  stream  of  water  hard  by,  where  they 
and  all  the  rest  washed  themselves,  and  made 
me  wash  myself,  and  then  we  returned  to  the 
town,  where  there  was  a  feast  prepared.  As 
soon  as  the  feast  was  over  (it  being  then  dark), 
began  the  dance  and  uproar  which  are  always 
carried  on  either  at  natural  or  violent  deaths. 
All  classes  then  give  themselves  up  to  excess, 
especially  at  unnatural  deaths  of  this  sort,  and 
create  all  manner  of  uproar  by  means  of  large 
bamboos,  trumpet-shells,  &c.,  which  will  con- 
tribute to  the  general  noise  which  is  oonudered 
requisite  to  drive  the  spirit  away  and  deter  him 
from  desiring  to  dwell  or  even  hover  about  his 
late  residence. 


Thet  cannot  be  on  the  best  terms  with  God 
who  are  always  quarrelling  with  mankind. 
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PART  ir.  — CHAPTER  XUI, 

If  Lady  Lee  had  been  that  ezoeedindy 
disagreeable  character,  a  perfect  pattern  oi  a 
woman,  so  often  met  with  in  the  pages  of 
romance,  so  seldom,  fortunately,  in  real  life, 
I  need  hardly  say  these  portions  of  her  history 
would  never  have  been  chronicled.  She  had 
a  vast  number  of  charming  little  womanly 
'  failings  —  would  give  way  to  pique,  vanity, 
prejudice  —  was  liable  to  be  inHuenced  by  all 
manner  of  unreasonable  reasons,  such  as 
rank  high  in  the  feminine  code  of  logic, 
though  they  could  not  stand  for  a  moment 
against  Archbishop  Whately  —  was  petulant, 
sometimes  wilful,  and  perhaps  capable  of  be- 
stowing affection  wittiout  first  inquiring 
whether  the  object  was  deserving  of  it,  being 
quite  as  likely  to  be  infiuenced  by  her  taste  as 
her  judgment.  So  I  would  warn  those  readers 
who,  with  their  tastes  depraved  by  a  long 
course  of  didactic  fiction,  expect  to  find  her, 
perhaps,  a  model  for  the  Widows  of  England, 
tliat  she  has  none  of  those  pernicious  excel- 
lences which  would  qualify  her  for  the  honor. 
Any  of  those  approved  and  respectable  heroines 
who  so  often  refrigerate  the  reader  with  vis- 
ions of  unattainable  merit,  and  make  him 
shudder  at  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  tak- 
ing such  a  bundle  of  virtues  to  his  bosom, 
would  have  found  her  full  of  blemishes. 
Dear  Lady  Lee !  like  England,  with  all  thy 
faults  I  love  thee  still  —  neither  of  you  are 
the  worse  for  a  little  uncertainty  of  atmos- 
phere. Yet  how  should  I  have  been  forced  to 
nip  and  prune  thee,  and  cocker  thee  up,'had8t 
thou  been  that  responsible  being,  the  heroine 
of  a  tale  with  a  moral ;  but,  thank  Heaven  ! 
mine  has  none  that  I  know  of.  Moral,  God 
bless  you,  sir,  I  've  none  to  tell !  And  I  'm 
not  sorry  for  it,  either  —  though  I  observe 
that  writers,  now-a-days,  think  so  much  of 
their  moral,  that,  when  they  have  not  suffi- 
cient leisure  or  art  to  embody  it,  they  tack  on 
an  essay  to  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  chapter, 
for  fear  they  should  miss  their  aim  —  where 
it  looks  like  a  red  elbow  or  horny  toe  pro- 
truding through  the  finery  that  clothes  the 
rest  of  the  design.  For  this  reason  many 
devoted  novel-readers  have  begun  to  taste 
fiction  of  late  with  a  mixture  of  longing  and 
dbtrust  —  from  the  same  cause  which  makes 
us,  for  many  years  previous  to  adolescence, 
suspect  a  latent  dose  in  every  spoonful  of 
pleasant  insidious  raspberry  jam. 

Lady  Lee  had  sorrowed  sincerely  for  Sir 
Joseph.  She  was  affectionate  by  nature ; 
and  the  baronet  had  been  so  dotingly,  so 
reverentially  fond  of  her,  and  bad  displayed 
bis  fondness  in  so  many  acts  of  generosity  and 
thoughtfulness,  that  she  must  have  been  both 
hard-hearted  and  ungrateful  to  have  speedily 
forgotten  him,  whereas  she  was  &r  firom 
))«ing  either. 


But  since  her  marriage  she  had  undergone 
a  great  change  —  superficially  at  least.    She 
no  longer  showed  the  bright  enthusiasm,  the 
repressed  hopefulness,  that  had  characterized 
her  of  yore.    Jumping  too  quickly,  as  ladies 
sometimes  do,  at  a  conclusion,  she  had  long 
ago  settled  it  in  her  own  mind  that,  having 
failed  to  realize  in  her  husband  the   hero  of 
her  imagination,  that  ideal   personage  must 
be  an  absurd  nonentity,  tqbe  banished  forever 
from  the  precincts  of  her  thoughts.    In  her 
early  widowhood  she  mouruod  for  Sir  Joseph 
in  a  calm  religious  way,  and  took  to  going  to 
church  many  times  a-week,  bought  up  all  the 
sermons  that  she  saw  advertised  for  publica- 
tion (doing  horrible  violence  to  her  taste  by 
Eersisting  in  perusing  them),  and  betame  a 
lady  Bountiful  to  the  villagers.      Then  ^he 
dropped  down  gently  Scorn  religion  to  science, 
and  studied  chemistry,  geology,  and  botany, 
though  none  very  deeply  ;  — shuddered  over 
the  Vestiges  of  Creation,  revered  Hugh  Miller, 
and  pretended  to  admire  Doctor  Paley,  whose 
Natural  Theology  she  found  entirely  convinc- 
ing on  points  of  which  she  had  never  enter- 
tained any  doubt.     In  fact,  she  knewouite  as 
much  about  science  as,  some  people  tnink,  a 
woman  need  or  ought — enough  to  ^ive  her  a 
new  interest  in  the  world  she  lived  in,  and  to 
enable  her  to  talk  agreeably,  though  superfi- 
cially, on  the  subjects  of  her  studies.    She 
did  n*t  think  much  for  herself  on  these  sub- 
jects—  few  women  do,  perhaps ;  and  when 
they  do,  they  had  better  have  let  it  alone  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten —  (no  offence,  ladies!) 
—  but  she  was  quite  capable  of  appreciating 
and  appropriating  the  oest  thoughts  of  others. 
Thus  she  nad  gone  on  accumulating  ideas  and 
knowledge,  which  gave  solidity  to  her  more 
exclusively  feminine  accomplishments,    and 
had  qualified  herself  for  being  eminently  com- 
panionable.   There  was  something  extremely 
piquant  in  hearing  the  same  voice  that  had 
just  charmed  you  with  the  brilliant  delivery 
of  a  difficult  song,  or  the  exquisite  grace  of  a 
simple  one,  discourse  most  excellent  musio 
on  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  primary  form- 
ations.     But  shortly  before  the  opening  of 
our  story  she  had  abated  in  zeal  for  these 
matters ;    she  bad  become  rather  indolent, 
and  given  to  speculate  on  why  she  was  bom, 
and  what  was  her  business  in  this  world,  and 
the  like  improving  themes,  customary  with 
dbsatisfied  philosophers.    If  I  mi^ht  venture 
to  guess  at  the  cause  of  this  dissatisfaction,  I 
pronounce  it  to  be  the  emptiness  of  her  heart. 
All  sorts  of  loving  capabilities,  fit  to  make  an 
inexhaustible  pamdise  for  a  lover  worthy  of 
them,  were  running  to  waste, 'and  caused  her 
daily  amusements  to.sound  hollow  to  the  ear 
of  her  fancy. 

But  it  must  have  been  her  own  fault,  you 
will  say,  when  I  tell  you  abe  had  had  lovers 
enough  since  Sir  Joeeph^s  death.    There  woa 
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Sir  Christopher  Clumber,  also  a  baronet  and 
a  widower,  who,  keeping  his  eye  on  her,  and 
Buffering  a  decent  time  to  elapse  before  he 
made  his  proposals,  then  urged  them  in  a 
calm,  dogged,  confident,  way,  that  seemed  to 
defy  even  the  bare  idea  of  refusal ;  —  meeting 
with  which,  he  could  never  be  persuaded  of 
her  bein^  in  earnest  in  her  rejection  of  him, 
bat  persisted  for  many  years  in  considering 
it  a  mistsike.  Then  there  was  an  ancient 
rotU  of  a  nobleman,  who  saw  her  accidentally 
as  he  passed  through  Doddinston,  and  whose 
capacity  for  admiration,  at  least,  still  sur- 
vived —  this  lover  lived  three  weeks  at  the 
hotel,  and  procured  an  introduction,  and  two 
or  three  interviews  with  her  ladyship,  after 
the  last  of  which  he  suddenly  ordered  poet- 
horses  and  departed,  notwithstanding  he  was 
threatened  with  gout.  And  there  wa§  a  rich 
manufacturer  of  the  neighborhood,  who  re- 
solved to  indemnify  himself  for  the  sacrifices 
he  had  so  long  offered  up  on  the  altar  of  trade 
by  a  little  domestic  felicity  with  the  woman 
of  his  choice ;  but  the  choice  falling,  unfortu- 
nately for  him,  on  Lady  Leo,  who  would  nH 
listen  to  him,  he  thenceforth  bestowed  his 
undivided  energies  on  the  less  romantic  pur- 
suit that  had  hitherto  engrossed  them,  and 
grew  disgustingly  rich. 

These  rude  attempts  upon  her  heart,  instead 
of  making  the  task  of  opening  it  any  easier, 
only  damaged  the  lock.  She  became  almost 
misanthropic  —  was  prepared  to  think  ill  of 
mankind  in  general,  like  a  female  Timon,  and 
could  be  severely  epigrammatic  on  matrimony. 
She  began  to  fancy  herself  blasee^  and  spoke 
of  herself  to  Orolia  and  Rosa  as  if  she  were 
an  old  and  experienced  matron,  who  had  dis- 
covered that  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit ;  and,  while  unconsciously  brimful  of 
romance  and  sentiment,  she  affected  to  look 
on  life  with  as  little  sense  of  its  poetry  as  a 
free-tr-.ider.  SUo  languidly  continued  her 
dabblings  in  science  —  read  a  good  deal  in 
general  literature,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
discriminating  friend  who  shall  appear  pres- 
ently —  and  took  charge  of  Julius'  education, 
which  was  accordingly  conducted  after  a 
desultory  fashion,  moral  and  intellectual ; 
for  she  sometimes  let  him  have  his  head, 
sometimes  suddenly  took  him  up  short  in  the 
curb,  in  a  way  that,  joined  to  the  spoiling  he 
got  from  the  other  two,  might  have  eone  far 
to  ruin  him,  had  he  not  been  a  litUe  fellow 
of  an  extremely  good  and  generous  temper. 

And  here,  b^  the  by,  this  mention  of  the 
other  two  reminds  me  that  I  have  a  couple 
of  young  ladies. in  the  narrative  whose  pres- 
ence is  as  yet  unaccounted  for  ;  and  as  critics 
are  often  a  sort  of  people  who  would  by  no 
means  permit  young  females,  however  charm- 
ing, to  stray  unprojeoted,  and  without  char- 
acter and  pedigree  duly  attested,  about  the 


precincts  of  a  story,  we  will  have  a  little  ex- 
planation on  that  head  forthwith,  Mr.  Critic. 

Orelia  Payne  had  been  a  great  friend  of 
Lady  Lee's,  in  the  latter 's  maiden  days,  and 
their  acquaintance  chanced  in  this  way ; 
Near  the  parsonage- house  of  Mr.  Broome, 
Hester *s  father,  stood  an  ornamented  cottage, 
with  very  pretty  grounds  surrounding  it.  It 
had  been  the  property  of  a  majestic  old  lady, 
who  dwelt  therein  in  great  state  ;  and  after 
the  old  lady *s  death.  It  continued  to  be  kept 
in  good  preservation. 

To  the  garden  and  conservatory,  both  well 
filled,  Hester,  who  had  taken  it  into  her  head 
to  study  botany,  frequently  went,  during  the 
time  the  house  was  unoccupied  after  the  old 
lady's  decease.  Rumors  there  were  of  a  new 
possessor,  and  of  orders  being  sent  to  keep 
everything  in  trim  ;  but  no  occupant  arrivea 
for  some  tune,  and  Hester  attained  such  su- 
premacy, that  no  alteration  was  made  in  any 
of  the  horticultural  arrangements  without  her 
concurrence. 

About  a  year  after  the  death  of  the  majestic 
old  lady,  a  young  lady,  her  god-daughter  and 
heiress — selected  for  those  united  honors, 
perhaps,  because  she  was  a  majestic  young 
lady  —  came  to  live  at  the  cottage.  Hester, 
ignorant  of  the  arrival  of  the  new  possessor, 
continued  her  visits,  greatly  to  th^  improve- 
ment and  instruction  of  the  head-garaener ; 
for  she  knew  more  about  bottiny  than  he, 
though  his  salai^  was  about  double  that  of 
some  curates.  When  Orelia  (for  she  was  the 
new  possessor)  heard  from  him  that  a  young 
lady  who  understood  plants  particularly  weU 
was  in  the  habit  of  coming  there,  she  experi- 
enced a  desire  similar  to  that  which  George 
III.  felt  when  he  heard  that  Doctor  Juhnson 
was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  royal  library, 
and,  like  that  monarch,  gave  orders  that  she 
might  be  apprized  of  the  next  advent  of  the 
illustrious  stranger. 

So  Hester,  poking  about  among  some 
newlv-arrived  orchids,  heard  a  rustling  of 
female  garments  behind  her,  and,  turning, 
found  herself  face  to  face  with  Orelia.  The 
latter  held  a  book  open  in  her  hand,  and  on 
her  head  was  a  straw  hat,  such  us  young 
ladies  do  not  often  appear  in  beyund  the  pr^ 
cincts  of  their  own  private  territories  —  so  that 
Hester  had  no  difficulty  in  guessiog  that  the 
handsome  girl,  with  her  eye  and  face  of  the 
falcon  type,  and  a  figure  straight  and  elastic 
as  steel  —  who  looked  twenty,  though  onl;^ 
seventeen  —  was  a  resident  in  the  house,  and 
might  perhaps  think  her  an  intruder.  Ko 
fear  of  that,  however.  Orelia  read  in  ^es- 
ter's  beautiful,  high-bred  face,  and  large, 
soft-shadowed,  hazel  eyes,  the  promise  nf 
what  she  principally  wanted  to  make  her 
comfortable  and  happv  in  her  new  ubode — • 
viz. ,  a  companion.    Walking  straight  towards 
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her,  and  nnheeding  the  overthrow  of  a  couple 
of  exotics,  pots  and  all,  which  stood  in  her 
line  of  indrch,  she  said  in  a  steady  tone,  as 
if  to  an  old  acquaintance  whom  she  had  long 
expected,  **  I  'in  so  glad  you  Ve  come.  I  've 
been  waiting  in  for  you  all  the  morning." 

In  about  a  week  from  this,  they^  were  all 
but  inseparable.  Orelia*s  only  other  com- 
panion Wiis  an  elderly  governess,  who  never 
attempted  to  dispute  her  will,  and,  therefore, 
like  some  other  docile  rulers  whom  the  world 
has  seen,  would  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a  title 
rather  at  variance  with  facts.  On  Saturdays 
her  father,  a  rich  banker  (not,  however,  of 
the  firm  of  Smith,  Payne^  and  Smith),  used 
to  come  down  to  spend  Sunday  with  her, 
g(jing  back  on  Monday  morning.  If,  bv  any 
chance  the  two  girls  did  n't  meet  early  in  the 
morning,  you  would  be  pretty  sure,  if  you 
happened  to  b^  traversing  the  road  between 
the  parsonage  and  Orelia's  cottage,  either  to 
meet  Hester  posting  to  the  latter,  or  Orelia 
rushing  in  the  direction  of  the  former ;  and 
Bometimes,  actuated  by  this  common  impulse, 
they  met  half-way  between  the  two*  mansions. 
They  read  the  same  books,  and  talked  them 
over  together ;  they  told  each  other  their 
thoughts  —  (luckily  they  had  some  to  tell, 
which  is  ncit  invariably  the  case  on  these 
occasions,  as  I  am  informed)  — in  fact,  they 
were  fust  friends.  And,  though  ascetic  and 
malevolent  dd  bachelors  (fellows  who  have 
been  jilted,  probably,  and  have  a  spite  against 
the  sex)  do  say,  that  female  friendships  spring- 
ing up  thus  rapidly,  and  cemented  with  pas- 
sages from  Byron,  Moore,  and  Madame  de 
Stael,  are  sometimes  nither  fanciful  than  sin- 
cere, and  are  apt  to  fall  to  decay  with  mar- 
vellous celerity,  yet  this  was  an  honorable 
instance  of  the  stability  of  female  alliances  ; 
it  continued  during  the  period  of  Lady  Lee's 
married  life,  and,  since  her  widowhood, 
Orelia  had  been  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
Heronry. 

Uer  ladyship's  acquaintance  with  Rosa 
was  of  more  recent  date  ;  and  as  the  accouut 
of  its  origin  involves  the  introduction  of  a  new 
character  in  our  story,  we  shall  discuss  it  in 
another  chapter. 

CHAPTER  xir. 

Not  very  far  from  the  Herony  —  perhaps 
half  a  mile  from  the  gates — stood  the  little 
village  of  Lanscote.  This  was  not  the  village 
described  in  a  former  chapter  as  in  view  from 
the  windows  of  che  house,  but  was  situated 
on  the  hither  side  of  the  river.  A  trim  but 
somewhat  steep  lane,  descending  shadily  be- 
tween high  btinks,  led  to  it.  Looking  through 
a  long  vista  of  overhanging  hawthorn,  the 
wayfarer  Siiw  before  him,  just  at  the  point 
where  a  sharp  turn  would  bring  him  in  sight 
of  the  village,  tlie  white  gate  of  the  parsonage. 
Arriving  at  this  gate,  and  standing  in  Sie 


cross-road,  the  view  suddenly  expanded ;  —  on 
each  side  stretched  a.  perspective  of  four  or 
five  miles,  while,  beyond  the  parsona^^^e,  the 
prospect  was  closed  by  the  foliage  of  trees  > 
dutliing  the  steep  bank  of  the  farther  side  of 
the  river. 

Here  dwelt  Josiah  Young,  curate  of  Lans- 
cote, and  here  he  had  dwelt  for  two  or  three 
years  previously.  Some  time  before  the 
opening  of  our  story,  it  had  occurred  to  him 
that  the  presence  of  his  sister  Rosa,  who  had 
been,  when  he  last  saw  her,  a  merry  school- 
girl, but  was  now  grown  into  a  voung  lady  of 
near  eighteen,  would  agreeably  enliven  his 
solitude.  He  pondered  the  idea  of  procuring 
a  visit  from  her  for  some  time,  and  at  length 
resolved  to  broach  the  project  to  his  house- 
keeper, Jennifer  Greene. 

If  the  Reverend  Josiah  had  possessed  the 
slightest  turn  for  diplomacy,  he  would  never 
have  done  anything  of  the  sort,  but  would 
have  locked  the  idea  securely  in  his  own 
breast  till  it  was  ripe  for  execution.  Jennifer 
Greene  was  by  no  means  the  sort  of  house- 
keeper likely  to  regard  the  establishment  of 
young  ladies  in  the  household  with  a  favora- 
ble eye.  She  was  a  widow,  about  thirty, 
trim,  neat,  black-eyed,  sharp  of  look  and 
voice,  and  as  fond  of  power  as  Lord  John 
Russell.  As  she  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the 
breakfast-table,  with  the  tei-caddy  in  her 
hand,  measuring  out,  according  to  custom, 
the  number  of  spoonfuls  required  for  the 
cunite's  breakfast,  he  began  to  feel  the  im- 
practicability of  his  project  dawning  on  him. 
up  to  that  moment,  it  had  seemed  to  him  a 
simple,  matter-of-fact  sort  of  thing,  easy  of 
arrangement,  and  sure  of  her  concurrence  ; 
but  now,  as,  sitting  in  his  eiuy-chair,  he 
glanced  nervously  over  his  book  at  her  closed 
lips  —  firmly  closed  as  they  always  were,  as 
if  to  keep  in  a*retort  struggling  to  burst  out 
before  it  was  required  —  he  really  wanted 
words  to  begin.  It  suddenly  seemed  to  him 
a  favor  he  had  no  right  to  expect,  and  he  felt 
that  Jennifer  would  be  justified  in  the  out- 
burst that  would  be  sure  to  fullow.  The 
curate  was  a  nervous  man.  He  experienced 
a  sort  of  guilty  sensation,  as  he  often  did 
when  preferring  requests  to  the  despotic  Jen- 
nifer —  such  as  he  had  felt  lately  when  he 
thought  of  asking  her  to  change  his  dinner- 
hour  to  a  more  convenient  one,  but  could  n*t 
make  up  his  mind  to  it.  He  half  resolved  to 
express  himself  on  the  present  subject  in  a 
note,  which  he  could  leave  behind,  after 
departing  on  feigned  urgent  business  for  a  day 
or  two.  While  he  was  thus  considering,  the 
housekeeper,  having  finished  measuring  the 
tea,  put  the  caddy  on  the  table. 

'*  You  could  n't  make  it  convenient  to  spend 
the  day  somewhere  to-morrow,  Mr.  Young?" 
**  To-morrow,  Mrs.  Greene.    Why  sol'* 
"  I  want,"  said    the    housekeeper,  **  to 
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clean  up  tbe  house.  This  carpet  most  come 
up,  and — " 

*'  Would  n't  brushing  it  do  t"  suggested  the 
curate,  glancing  at  the  lanes  of  boo^,  which, 
having  overflowed  the  pair  of  book-cases  that 
stood  m  two  niches  oi  the  apartment,  were 
DOW  meandering  in  labyrinthine  confusion  over 
the  floor — ponderous  tomes  ;  ancient  volumes, 
solidly  bound  and  solidly  written  ;  and  modern 
works,  lighter  in  structure,  certainly,  on  the 
outside  at  least  —  all  wandering,  side  bvside, 
over  chairs,  tables,  and  window-seats  ;  for  the 
curate  was  an  insatiate  and  insatiable  reader. 
"  Would  n't  brushing  it  do  ?" 

*' No,  it  wouldn't  sir/'  said  Jennifer, 
shortly.  *'  There  's  heaps  of  dust"  (pretend- 
ing to  cough)  *'  in  this  carpet,  onl^  it 's  kept 
down  by  the  books.  Tliere  's  nothing  so  bad 
OS  books  for  hoarding  the  dust ;  and  wherever 
there  's  dust  there 's  spiders  —  and  where 
there  's  spiders  there 's  cobwebs"  (elancing 
sternly  at  a  thread  of  gossamer  swaying  from 
the  ceiling,  that  would  have  escaped  a  less 
vigilant  eye,  as  she  propounded  this  ento- 
mological axiom).  *'  And  there  's  the  spare 
bed-room 's  getting  quite  mouldy  —  if  it  is  n't 
aired,  I  would  n't  be  the  next  person  to  sleep 
in  it  —  not  for  fifty  pound  —  " 

*<  We  must  see  to  that,"  said  the  curate, 
"  for  it  may  be  wanted." 

**  Sir  V  said  Jennifer,  inquiringly. 

**  r  was  thinking,"  said  the  curate,  stam- 
mering with  nervousness,  *^  I  was  thinking 
—  that  is —  I  have  n't  seen  my  aiste/  for  a 
long  time,"  Mrs.  Greene. 

'*  Well,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Greene. 

**  And  —  and — I  've  been  thinking  of  ask- 
ing her  to  come  and  see  me ;  and  of  course 
she  'd  have  to  sleep  in  the  spare  bed-room, 
Mrs.  Greene." 

Jennifer's  side  was  towards  him,  and,  as 
she  tossed  up  her  head  now,  b^r  sharp  eyes 
glanced  sidewavs  on  his  face,  so  that  the 
right  one  looked  at  him  across  the  point,  of 
her  nose. 

"  0,  sir!"  said  Jennifer.  **  Very  good,  sir !" 

That  was  all.  The  curate  did  not  know 
how  she  looked  as  she  departed,  for  he  did 
not  dare  to  glance  at  her ;  but  he  remarked 
that  her  step  was  rather  quick,  and  the  door 
made  a  good  deal  of  noise  in  closing. 

*^  Dear  me,"  said  he,  drawing  his  ohsir  to 
the  table,  an'd  pouring  out  the  tea,  "  I  feel 
quite  relieved.  Really  it  is  very  eood  of  Mrs. 
Greene  to  be  so  accommodating.'' 

The  curate  went  on  devouring  his  book  and 
his  toast,  unsuspectingly,  in  this  deceitful 
calm.  He  had  finish^  a  chapter  of  the 
fitrmer,  and  was  buttering  a  second  round  of 
the  latter,  when  the  door  was  agtun  opened, 
and  Jennifer  entered. 

'*  There,  sir,"  said  she,  flineing  down  on  the 
table  a  bunch  of  keys ;  **  there,  sir,  you'll 
find  everything  correct  to  the  last  pin.''^ 


'^Mrs.  Greene!"  siud  the  astonished  cu- 
rate ;  **  dear  me,  what 's  the  matter  t" 

**  Three  years  come  June  I  've  lived  here," 
continued  Jennifer,  gazine  at  a  point  in  the 
wall  over  the  curate's  head,  and  keeping  time 
to  her  words  with  her  foot  on  tbe  floor,  '^and 
if  anybody  can  say  there 's  been  so  much  as  a 
pin  wasted,  let  'em  say  it.  I  've  toiled  and 
moiled,  high  and  low,  up  stairs  and  down, 
like  any  slave  —  I  've  been  a  good  servant  to 
you,  sir." 

"  Excellent,  my  dear  Mrs.  Greene  !"  said 
the  curate,  who  suddenly  began  to  believe 
Jennifer  the  pink  and  pattern  of  all  boose- 
keepers,  and  himself  an  ingrate  and  a  tyrant  — • 
*  invaluable,  Mrs.  Green  — who  says  other- 
wise?" 

**  I  've  been  a  good  servant  to  you,  sir," 
continued  Jennifer,  **  and  wonld  have  so  been, 
as  was  my  duty  and  pleasure,  but  for  spies 
being  set  over  me. ' ' 

**  Spies!"  said  I^r.  Yonng;  '*  bless  me, 
who  talked  of  spies  V 

**  Yes,  spies !  continued  Jennifer,  pressing 
her  hands  very  tiehtly  on  her  bosom,  and 
nodding  at  the  wiul,  with  inflated  nostrils. 
^*  They  may  be  called  sisters,  or  they  may  be 
called  visiUMTS,  but  there's  only  one  name 
for  them.    And  my  mind 's  made  up." 

**  But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Greene !  surely  it's 
very  natural  that  I  should  wish  to  see  my  sis- 
ter," said  the  Reverend  Joeiah,  apologetically, 
*<  and  she  needn't  interfere  with  you  —she 
would  n't  wish  to,  I  'm  sure." 

**  Wouldn't  she!  O,  sir,  you  may  think 
so,  perhans,  in  the  innocence  of  your  heart ; 
but  you  don't  know  'em.  It 's  one  thing  to 
look  after  gentlemen,  and  another  thing  to  be 
looked  after  by  ladies.  I  have  n't  refused  the 
man?  good  situations  I  might  have  had,  to  be 
overfooke<^.  now — and  so,  sir,  as  I  said,  my 
niind  's  made  up,  and — and"  —  (here  a cloucU 
iness  about  the  eyes  betokened  a  coming 
shower,  while  the  tappine  on  the  floor  was 
louder  than  ever)  —  *'  and  I  hope  you  '11  get 
somebody  to"  (sob,  sob)  —  <*  please,  please 
you"  (sniff,  sniCn  —  *'  better  than  me.'^ 

Mr,  Young  sighed,  and  was  troubled.  Per- 
haps (he  thought)  he  had  been  very  wrong  to 
speak  about  it.  Housekeepers  had  tneir 
feelings  and  points  of  honor  like  other  folks, 
and  were  entitled  to  have  them  indulged. 
The  idea  of  her  really  eoing  away  and  leaving 
him  to  look  out  for  a  Iresh  h6usekeeper,  who 
didn't  know  his  ways,  and  would  give  him 
no  end  of  trouble,  was  not  to  be  entertained 
for  a,  moment  —  so  he  decided  to  relinquish 
his  project,  and  go  home  for  a  week  instead  ; 
and  applying  himself  to  soothe  the  wounded 
prejudices  of  Jennifer,  prevailed  upon  her,  aa 
a  great  favor,  to  resume  the  seals  of  office,  in 
consideration  of  his  submission. 

We  are  all  of  us  henpecked —  husbands  by 
their  wives,  bachelors  by  housekeepers,  wash- 
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erwomen,  and  other  females  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact ;  none  of  us  can  plume  our> 
selves  upon  the  intact  perfection  of  our  plu- 
mage, for  the  marks  of  the  pecker  are  over  us 
ail;  and  the  Reverend  Josiah  Young,  with 
his  neck  quite  denuded,  and  his  tail-feathers 
sorely  bedraggled,  cowerec|  like  a  plucked 
capon  in  the  presence  of  his  housekeeper, 
who  began  to  wear  a  comb  and  crow  like  a 
oock. 

Immediately  afler  his  defeat,  the  Reverend 
Josiah,  hastily  concluding  a  breakfast  for 
which  he  had  no  appetite  left,  lit  his  pipe  and 
went  out  into  his  gtu^en. 

Every  tiower  there  was  a  personal  firiend  of 
his  —  he  knew,  not  only  the  history  of  its 
race,  but  the  biography  of  the  individual. 
To  this  lonely,  silent  man  the  woods  and 
lanes  and  fields  opened  their  hearts,  and  be- 
came great  storehouses  of  interest.  Primroses 
spoke  to  him  when  they  came  out  in  the 
spring ;  harebells  chimed  an  audible  music  ; 
the  moss  and  the  heath  and  the.  fern  dis- 
closed to  him  their  hidden  virtues.  The 
tinted  ornaments  of  the  earth  were  not  more 
lavish  of  their  sweetness  to  the  roving  bee, 
than  to  this  plain,  black-coated,  white-cravated 
curate. 

I  say  plain,  for,  open  as  was  the  curate's 
soul  to  forms  of  grace  and  sounds  of  harmony, 
his  person  was  not  remarkable  for  beauty  — 
he  was  rather  plain  than  otherwise,  with 
light,  very  light  hair  and  eyebrows,  and  his 
pale  pink  complexion  inclined  to  run  into 
small  excrescences  about  the  nose,  cheeks,  and 
chin.  Ah !  to  think  that  the  fairest  minds 
sometimes  elude  the  observer  behind  warts 
and  pimples !  Had  I  the  management  of  the 
world,  the  curate  should  have  a  skin  of  satin, 
and  a  halo  like  an  an^l. 

So  he  walked  carefully  through  the  paths 
of  his  little  garden,  stooping  to  take  each 
flower  between  his  two  first  lingers,  and  up- 
turn its  face  to  his,  while  the  sun,  glancing 
through  his  light,  frizzly  hair,  made  it^  look 
like  hay.  And,  sometimes  espying  a  cater^ 
pillar,  earwig,  or  other  bandit  and  free  com- 
panion, mutilating  his  favorites,  he  would 
pour  on  the  felonious  insect  clouds  of  tobacco 
smoke  till  it  became  insensible,  and,  carefully 
transferring  it  in  a  state  of  coma  to  a  leaf, 
would  convey  it  beyond  the  boundary  of  his 
garden.  A  paddock  across  the  road  was  the 
convict  establishment,  and  was  q^uite  a  pre- 
serve of  banished  vermin  and  reptiles. 

He  was  gazing  fondly  on  the  countenance 
of  a  blue  anemone  near  the  gate,  when  a  very 
gentle  tap  or  poke  on  the  shoulder  from  the 
point  of  a  parasol  caused  him  to  start  and 
turn  round  —  Lady  Lee  smiled  at  him  over 
the  palisades,  and  the  image  of  the  anemone 
faded  from  his  mind.  With  his  pale  pinki- 
ness  of  complexion  become  celestial  rosy  red 
(for,  like  all  aerrousy  studious  men,  the  curate 


had  a  sad  trick  of  blushing),  he  hastened  to 
open  the  gate,  and  she  and  Julius  entered, 
while  the  white  pointer  crouched  outside  in 
the  sun. 

'*  How  I  envy  you  your  interest  in  your 
Sowers!  If  I  could  read  the  book  of  the 
earth  like  you,  I  would  bo  content  to  turn  a 
sort  of  philosophic  nun,  and  consecrate  myself 
to  its  worship,''  said  her  ladyship. 

*^  So  woulci  men  lose  one  of  their  objects  of 
worship,"  said  the  curate,  gallantly  ;  but  he 
spoiled  the  compliment  b^  hesitating  in  its 
delivery. 

'*  Your  interest  seems  always  so  fresh," 
she  continued,  not  heeding  his  speech.  *'  You 
seem  to  turn  to  each  object  as  unweariedly  as 
if  it  were  your  first  glance  —  the  bloom  is  re- 
newed for  you,  while  I — " 

"  While  you  find  novelty  in  perpetual  di- 
versity," said  the  curate.  **  It  shows  your 
mind  to  be  many-sided,  your  sympathies 
wide." 

"No,"  said  Lady  Lee,  droppin^j  on  the 
stone  seat  at  the  gate,  and  poking  absently  in 
the  flower-bed  with  the  point  of  her  parasol : 
**  it  shows  me  fickle,  unstable,  unsatisfied.  £ 
am  occupied  for  the  time ;  but  in  the  inter- 
vals I  sit  listlessly,  and  hear  the  earth  creak- 
ing wearily  on  its  axle." 

The  curate  gazed  at  her  with  wonderful 
sympathy ;  he  skbsolutely  winked  with  earnest- 
ness. *^  Ah,"  he  said,  **  could  I  but  have  the 
happiness  of  knowing  how  to  fill  up  these 
chinks  of  fancied  weariness  —  for  fancied  it 
must  b6,  since  to  be  wearied  of  yoi^rself  seemS 
an  impossibility"  (this  he  muttered  to  him- 
self)—  **  I  could  be  content  indeed." 

'*  And  have  you  not  done  great  things  for 
me?"  said  she.  "  I  don't  know  any  one  to 
whom  I  owe  so  much.  It  is  you  who  have 
directed  my  studies  and  widened  my  views. 
Before,  I  was  a  desultory  devourer  of  books, 
reading  much  but  meditating  little ;  walking 
through  the  world  like  a  peasant  girl  at  a  fair, 
wondering  and  ignorant.  You  have  led  mo 
within  the  portals  of  those  fairy  lands  of 
science  where  jou  walk  at  your  ease,  and 
where  I  might  follow,  but  for  an  indolence 
and  apathy  which  I  have  spirit  enough  to 
regret,  but  not  to  conquer." 

**  Perhaps  I  could  wish  you  a  little  more 
zealous  in  your  pursuit  of  knowledge,"  re- 
joined the  curate ;  "  your  powers  of  observing 
and  judging  are  too  rare  to  be  allowed  to 
rust;  and  yet  I  don't  know  whether  there 
'  is  n't  something  more  engaging  to  the  fiincy 
in  your  present  mode  of  straying  only  among 
the  flowers  and  avoiding  the  dust  of  these 
pursuits.  To  saunter  is  more  feminine  and 
graceful  than  to  plod." 

"Flatterer!"  said  her  ladyship,  shaking 
her  parasol  at  him ;  "  you  certainly  have  the 
art  of  -putting  me  in  better  humor  with  my- 
wlf ;  wnether  by  your  words  or  example,  I 
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don't  know.  Bless  me,  Juley!"  she  said, 
jumping  up  from  the  bench  and  looking  at  her 
watch,  **  we  must  be  off.  We  are  going  to 
visit  some  people  in  the  village,  Juley  and  [/' 
One  would  no  longer  have  known  her  bright 
face  for  the  clouded,  listless  one  of  a  moment 
before  —  the  remembrance  of  her  weariness 
bad  vanished.  But  the  curate  was  not  so 
versatile,  and  he  stuck  to  his  subject. 

"  I  was  in  hopes,"  said  he,  '*  that  I  should 
shortly  have  given  you  a  new  subject  of  in- 
terest —  my  sister  Uosa,  of  whom  you  have 
beard  me  speak  —  but  I  am  vexed  to  find  she 
can't  come  to  me." 

^*  And  why  not?"  asked  Lady  Lee. 

The  curate  was  rather  ashamed  to  confess 
the  obstacle,  but,  by  skilful  cross-examination, 
her  ladysliip  elicited  that  Jennifer  was  the 
opposing  partv. 

''Wretched  woman!"  said  Lady  Lee  to 
herself,  apostrophizing  the  offending  Jennifer ; 
but  presently  a  thought  seemed  to  strike  her. 
*MVhat  is  Rosa's  address?"  inquired  she; 
''I  must  write  to  her,  and  say  how  sorry  I 
am  she  can't  come  ;  and  so  we  may  become 
acquainted,  at  least  on  paper."  And  having 
obtained  the  address,  she  bid  the  curate  good 
morning,  smiling,  and  departed. 

A  few  days  afterwards  he  got  a  note  desir- 
ing his  presence  at  the  Heronry.  Before  he 
hiui  well  entered  the  hall  a  pair  of  arms  were 
oast  round  him  — 

**I'm  come,  Josiah,"  whispered  Rosa  to 
her  astonished  brother,  **  to  stay  with  Lady 
Lee,  and  I  'm  to  visit  you  every  day." 

Thus  it  was  that  Rosa  Younz  became  dom- 
iciled at  the  Heronry,  and,  henceforth,  the 
curate's  visits  there  were  made  ou  a  more 
familiar  footing. 

Hitherto  his  admiration  and  friendship  for 
Lady  Lee  had  been  of  a  very  respectful  kind ; 
and  not  even  her  frank  and  sisterly  treatment 
of  him  had  been  able  to  diminish  the  awe 
with  which  her  beauty,  refinement,  and  a 
certain  loftiness  that  mingled  even  with  her 
frankness,  ihspired  him.  She  had  been  a 
holiday  figure  in  his  imagination,  to  have  con- 
templated which  too  often  and  too  familiarly 
would  have  appeared,  to  the  curate's  mind,  a 
kind  of  unholy  revelry. 

But  Rosa's  presence  now  formed  a  connect- 
ing link  between  them.  That  **  things  which 
are  familiar  with  the  same  thing  are  fimiiliar 
with  one  another,"  is  an  axiom  as  true  as  any 
in  Euclid.  Not  that  I  mean  to  insinuate, 
however,  that  because  both  the  curate  and 
Lady  Lee  were  in  the  habit  of  occasionally 
kissing  Rosa,  they  ever  kissed  each  other.  I 
should  be  truly  sorry  to  stain  my  pages  with 
the  chronicling  of  any  such  enormity,  which 
would  deservedly  call  down  on  my  devoted 
head  the  wrath  of  all  the  aged  and  exemplary 
female  critics  in  England  (old  ladies,  as  I 
judge  from  internal  evidence,  being  the  authors 


of. four  fifths  of  the  most  profound  criticism  of 
the  day) ;  and  I  have  quite  enough  to  do,  as 
it  is,  to  avoid  treading  on  the  corns  of  those 
estimable  persons.  No,  no ;  all  I  mean  to 
say  is,  that  Lady  Lee,  when  seeing  Rosa  skip- 
ping round  the  curate,  putting  a  neater  bow 
on  his  white  cravat,  brushing  the  dust  off  his 
coat,  and  calling  him  Josiah,  would  some- 
times, in  a  half-inadvertent  way,  call  him 
Josiah  also ;  for,  indeed,  it  wvis  not  easy  to  be 
ceremonious  with  him.  And  the  curate's 
heart  would  thereupon  give  a  lively  jump  of 
delight,  sending  his  blood  leaping  not  only 
into  his  face,  but  right  up  to  the  crown  of  his 
head,  and  filling  his  soul  and  his  eyes  with  a 
wonderful  gratitude  and  complacency  ;  inspir- 
ing him,  at  the  same  time,  with  such  an  ar> 
dor  to  make  some  return  for  this  delightful 
familiarity,  that  he  would  have  been  charmed 
to  rush  off  at  a  moment's  notice  to  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  earth  to  fetch  her  pocket-hand- 
kerchief. But  no  such  sacrifices  were  re- 
quired at  his  hands  ;  and  the  calling  of  him 
by  his  Christian  name  grew  more  frequent, 
till  '<  Mr.  Young"  was  almost  banished  from 
the  precincts  of  their  conversation ;  and,  when 
the  appellation  did  creep  in,  it  caused  him  to 
feel  a  kind  of  mild  and  sorrowful  resentment. 

Then,  what  could  be  more  charming  than  to 
sit  with  them  in  the  spacious  library,  with  its 
hollow  carved  ceiling,  its  deep  bay-windows 
with  the  diamond  panes,  its  velvet-covered 
easy-chairs,  and  shelves  filled  with  books,  many 
of  them  of  hh  own  selection  ;  and  there  to  ex- 
pound to  them  some  botanical  or  geological 
theory  or  system,  or  read  aloud  from  some 
author  whom  they  had  hitherto  been  unac- 
quainted with,  either  from  his  being  so  very 
ancient  or  so  very  new.  And  a  new  and  hith- 
erto unsuspected  peculiarity  began  to  develop 
itself  in  we  curate  —  he  became  extremely 
cunning,  and,  under  pretence  of  giving  broth- 
erly advice  to  Rosa,  would  direct  all  sorts  of 
moral  and  didactic  batteries  upon  Lady  Lee. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  latter,  too,  though  under 
the  same  pretetice,  he  would  advance  senti- 
ments and  opinions  on  intimate  and  confiden- 
tial subjects,  all  having  remote,  reference  to 
her  ladyship ;  but  whenever  she  expressed  her 
dissent  from  any  of  these,  he  would  immedi- 
ately abandon  them,  and  shamelessly  go'over, 
with  the  utmost  DEicility,  to  her  side  of  the 
question. 

He  showed  a  great  deal  of  art,  too,  in  the 
gradual  approaches  he  made  towards  calling 
her  Hester.  If  she  had  been  simply  Miss  Lee , 
he  would  have  seen  his  way  clearly  enough ; 
for  he  might  first  have  called  her  Miss  Hester, 
and  then  gradually  have  dropt  the  former  pre- 
fix. Now,  to  convert  Lady  Lee  into  Hester 
was  no  such  easy  process.  But  Rosa,  by  her 
ladyship's  own  desire,  always  addressed  her  by 
her  Christian  name ;  and  when  she  said  to  lior 
brother,  *'  Josiahi  Hester  says  so  and  ao/* 
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the  curate  would  repeat  after  her,  "0,  Hes- 
ter sajs  80  and  so,  does  she?"  and  then  would 
tremulously  and  furtively  glance  at  her  lady- 
ship, to  see  how  she  took  it ;  and,  finding  this 
pass,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  grew  bolder ; 
and  when  Rosa  said,  **  Hester  and  I  are  going  to 
work,*'  he  would  say,  "  Well,  if  Hester  and 
you  are  going  to  work,  I'll  read  to  you;" 
which  devices  he  considered  as  the  climax  of 
human  ingenuity  and  tact. 

Instead,  too,  of  any  longer  keeping  the 
image  of  Lady  Lee  under  a  glass-case,  as  it 
were,  only  indulging  himself  occasionally  with 
the  contemplation  oF'it,  it  now  began  to  intrude 
itself  between  him  and  his  Bowers,  to  take 
shape,  and^ascend  in. the  smoke  of  his  meer- 
schaum —  nny ,  to  cause  the  pages  of  the  very 
sermon  he  was  writing  for  delivery  on  the  en- 
suing Sunday  to  grow  dim  and  confused  be- 
neath the  celestial  radiance  -,  totally  obliterat- 
ing, perhaps,  some  eloquent  paragraph  he  had 
just  composed  on  the  vanity  of  ail  human  af- 
fections. And  then,  waking  up,  he  would 
wave  away  the  vision  impatiently,  take  a  fresh 
dip  of  ink,  square  his  elbows  resolutely,  and 
write,  **  Thirdly,  my  Christian  friends,  let  us 
consider  —  "  and,  sinking  back  in  his  chair, 
the  poor  curate  would  consider  nothing  more 
to  the  purpose  than  how  Lady  Lee  had  looked 
or  spoken  when  he  last  saw  her.  And  he 
carried  on  with  her,  while  alone  in  his  elbow- 
chair  at  the  parsonage,  more  imaginai;y  con- 
versations than  ever  Walter  Savage  Landor 
wrote,  and  would  thirst  for  the  next  visit,  that 
this  airy  eloquence  of  his  might  take  actual 
sound,  and  receive  audible  replies.  And  ho 
used  to  be  80  brilliant,  so  lively,  so  irresistible, 
in  argument,  in  these  ideal  interviews,  that  he 
would  sometimes,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  real 
one,  wonder  why  he  should  depart  with  a 
sense  of  having  acquitted  himself  in  a  manner 
60  inferior  to  his  thought. 

Let  no  impatient  lover,  sighing  like  furnace, 
and  burning  like  one,  taking  no  note  of  time, 
and  wishing  it  annihilated  till  the  moment 
shall  come  to  give  him  all  he  wishes  —  let 
none  such  imagine  that  the  curate's  passion 
made  him  anxious  or  unhappy.  Study  and 
reading  and  philosophy  had  made  his  life  so 
full  before,  that  no  empty  hours  were  left 
wherein  to  originate  those  ardent  hopes  that 
give  a  man  no  peace  till  they  are  smothered  in 
possession.  So  far  as  mere  beauty  affected 
tiirn,  the  curate  might  have  been  chaplain  to 
a  seraglio,  without  ever  falling  in  love  with 
the  fairest  Georgian  of  them  all.  He  would 
have  simply  admired  her,  as  he  did  one  of 
those  gorgeous  beetles  or  painted  butterflies 
trith  which  his  hat  and  pockets  overflowed 
after  a  morning  walk.  He  would  never  have 
l^one  an  inch  out  of  his  way  to  look  for  an  ob- 
ject of  worship.  But  how  could  he  help  fall- 
ing in  love,  poor,  unsuspicious  Josiah,  when 
love  lay  directly  in  his  accustomed  paths  ? 


And  never  did  captive  dwell  more  contentedly 
at  the  bottom  of  his  pitfall.  A  new  and  bright 
element  had  been  introduced  into  a  busy, 
peaceful  life,  lending  it  a  fresh  charm,  but  pro- 
ducing no  violent  displacement  of  the  habitual 
trains  of  thought.  And  the  curate  was  so 
happy,  that,  it  these  pleasant  relations  had 
continued  just  as  the^r  were,  without  growing 
either  more  or  less  intimate,  he  could  have 
passed  on  thus,  even  to  old  age,  without  a 
murmur.  And  his  life,  thus  gently  rippled, 
was  flowing  on  shadily  and  pleaisantly,  when 
its  placid  surface  was  further  broken  by  the 
reappearance  of  an  old  acquaintance  of  his 
(though  a  new  one  to  the  reader),  as  occurred 
in  the  following  manner. 

CHAPTER  xy. 

It  was  a  wet  evening — cold,  though  in 
June,  and  more  comfortless  than  a  stormy 
winter  twilight,  when  the  idea  of  the  cheerful 
fire  illuminating  the  inner  world  of  home  is 
pleasant  to  the  drenched  and  shivering  victim 
of  weather.  The  curate  was  returning  from 
a  visit  to  an  invalid  in  the  village  ;  his  bhvck 
trousers,  saturated  with  the  moisture  of  the 
long,  rank  herbage,  mostly  fern  and  dock- 
leaves,  that  fringed  the  lane,  stuck  closely  as 
gaiters  to  his  ankles,  while  his  umbrella 
rattled  again  with  the  showers  of  drops  it 
shook  down  in  its  passage  underneath  the 
hawthorn  bushes.  There  was  a  little  pool  in 
the  latch  of  the  garden* gate  as  he  pnt  his 
forefinger  in  it ;  the  white  palings  gleaming 
wetly  in  the  gloom ;  the  garden  itself  was 
drenched  and  dismal ;  and  the  window  of  his 
sitting-room,  which,  in  a  winter *s  evening, 
glowed  out  on  his  returning  figure  like  the 
portal  of  a  brighter  world,  looked  black  and 
sullen  as  a  cave.  *<  I  '11  have  a  fire,"  said 
the  curate,  '*  if  Mrs.  Greene  has  no  objection ; 
and  I  '11  have  some  tea ;  and  I  '11  finish  the 
other  volume  of  that  capital  book."  The 
curate  was  a  great  sensualist  in  his  way. 

Forgetting  to  scrape  his  shoes  before  enter- 
ing, and  sticking  his  wet  umbrella  upright 
against  the  wall,  from  the  ferrule  of  which 
forthwith  meandered  a  daVk,  sluggish  stream 
along  the  passage  (both  high  crimes*  and 
misdemeanors  in  the  Jenniferian  code),  he 
rubbed  up  his  hair,  and  entered  his  sittinz- 
room.  lie  was  groping  his  way  to  the  bell, 
to  order  a  fire  to  be  lit,  when  he  saw  a  tall, 
dark  figure  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the 
window-curtains.  The  curate  at  first  thought 
it  an  optical  delusion,  and  waved  his  hand 
towards  it,  in  order  to  dispel  the  vision ;  but 
his  fingers  encountered  the  lapel  of  a  veritable 
coat.  *' A  robber!"  thought  the  curate,  and 
instantly  grappled  the  intruder.  *'  Who  are 
you,  sirt  and  what  are  you  doing  in  my 
house?"  queries  which  the  mysterious  person 
responded  to  by  grappling  him  in  return,  and 
forcibly  causing  him  to  seat  himself  in  his 
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ensy-chaip.  The  curnte,  however,  still  re- 
sisted valiantly,  till  his  antagonist,  who  had 
been  struggling,  not  only  with  him,  but  with 
a  laugh  that  threatened  to  become  uproarious, 
suddenly  quitted  his  hold,  giving  hearty  vent 
to  his  merriment. 

**  I  should  know  that  voice,*'  said  the 
curate;  **  who  on  earth  is  it?"  The  sound 
had  conjured  up  a  vision  of  the  curate's  youth. 

Just  then  Mrs.  Greene  entered  with  the 
candles.  The  light  showed  the  figure  of  a 
tall  man,  in  undress  cavalry  uniform,  with  a 
handsome  face  and  a  light  mustache,  beneath 
which  his  teeth  gleamed  whitely  in  his  mirth. 
He  held  out  his  hand  to  the  curate.  **  The 
same  old  boy,"  said  he,  *'  as  ever —  the  same 
old  Josey.'* 

The  curate,  with  his  head  thrust  inquiringly 
forward,  his  mouth  open,  stared  in  liis  face, 
and  dubiously  took  his  hand.  '*  Not  Fane,*' 
he  said  —  **  not  Durham  Fane?"  The  other 
nodded,  smiling. 

The  curate  instantly  tightening  the  grip  of 
his  right  hand,  seizes  Fane's  arm  above  the 
elbow  with  his  left,  and  worked  at  him  as  if 
the  house  had  sprung  a  leak,  and  his  visitor 
were  the  pump  on  which  he  depended  for 
safety. 

^  Not  forgotten,  Durham !  —  never  forgot- 
ten in  all  the  long  years  since  we  were  com- 
panions !  — always  remembered  as  my  earliest 
Irien^.  I  may  almost  say  my  only  one  ;  for  I 
have  never  had  one  of  the  kind  since.  And 
where  have  ^ou  come  from?  and  what  are 
you  doing  with  that  mustache  ?  —  and  how 
did  you  find  me  out?  Have  you  had  any 
dinner?" 

'*  Ha,  ha !  —  the  same  muddle-headed  old 
boy  as  ever,  with  his  ideas,  called  suddenly 
in  from  wool-gathering,  pouring  forth  in 
breathless  disorder,"  said  Fane.  *' First, 
Josey,  I  come  from  Doddington,  where  my 
troop  is  quartered  at  present.  I  had  been 
out  for  an  afternoon  ride,  when,  struck  by  the 
appearance  of  your  parsonage,  I  asked  a  girl 
who  was  passing  whose  it  was? — ^more  for 
the  sake  oi  speakine  to  the  article,  who  was 
pretty,  Josey,  than  oecause  I  cared  to  know. 
•The ♦Reverend  Josiah  Young!'  —  the  name 
electrified  me  —  it  was  threatening  rain  ;  so  I 
tied  my  horse  to  the  gate  (from  whence  he 
has  since  been  transferred  to  the  stable)  and 
entered.  A  glance  round  the  room,  and  at 
the  backs  of  the  books,  would  have  assured 
me  who  was  the  inhabitant,  even  without  the 
autograph  on  the  fly-leaves.  Burton  —  Gilbert 
White  —  Camden  —  Evelyn —  Jeremy  Taylor 
—  Renelm  Dieby  —  the  antiquated  brother- 
hood would  have  been  sorely  incomplete 
without  old  Josey  Young,  the  most  old-rash- 
ioned  of  the  fraternity,  to  consort  with  them. 
So  I  sat  here  patiently,  while  the  rains  de- 
scended and  the  winds  came,  waiting  till  you 
should  make  yourself  manifest." 
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"Not  altered.  Fane,  in  speech  or  spirit," 
said  the  curate  smiling  —  **  the  same  irrev- 
erent fun  on  the  surface  —  the  same  strong 
sense  and  kindliness,  doubtless,  underneath^ 
We  '11  have  such  a  glorious  evening  —  fur  you 
won't  leave  me,  I  'm  sure.  Mrs.  Greene  ! 
Mrs.  Greene!"  (Enter  Jennifer.)  "My  friend 
here  is  going  to  stay  the  evening — he  boa 
had  no  dinner  —  couldn't  you,  that  is,  would 
it  trouble  you  much  to  —  a  beefsteak,  you 
know,  or  something  of  tbiit  sort,  and  some  of 
your  excellent  mashed  potatoes  —  and  a  bottle 
of  beer — and  I'll  just  have  my  tea  at  the 
same  time." 

The  countenance  of  Jennifer  was  gloomy  in 
the  extreme ;  under-d(5ne  steak  and  half- 
mashed  potatoes  were  written  thereon  very 
legibly,  to  the  despairing  glance  of  the  curate, 
who  knew  that  she  did  n't  like  to  be  put  out 
of  her  way  by  impromptu  visitors.  Fane 
stepped  forward. 

**  Excellent  Miss  Greene,"  he  said,  **  don't 
mind  what  my  hospitable  friend  Siiys.  Some 
bread  and  butter,  cut  by  your  own  fair  hands 
—  some  tea,  such  as  you  administer  to  him  — 
are  all  I  shall  trouble  you  for.  I  know,  my 
pretty  Miss  Greene,  what  a  bachelor's  house- 
hold is." 

Mrs.  Greene's  feelings  were  touched  —  she 
liked  being  called  Miss  Greene,  because  it 
made  her  think  she  looked  young.  She  liked 
the  politeness  of  the  handsome  officer  —  she 
likea  his  consideration  for  a  bachelor's  house- 
keeping, while  she  felt  a  pride  in  her  own 
resources.  She  smiled  and  curtsied  pleasantly 
as  she  withdrew.    Fane  sent  a  shot  after  her. 

**  What  a  handsome  housekeeper  you  've 
got,  Josey !  What  does  the  bishop  say,  you 
sly  dog?" 

"  Is  Mrs.  Greene  handsome  ?"  said  Josiah. 
"  I  really  never  noticed  her  looks." 

Fane  laughed.  **  Now,  if  anybody  but  you 
had  said  that,"  said  he,  clapping  the  curate 
on  the  shoulder,  *'  were  he  the  most  venerable 
of  archdeacons,  or  an  archbishop,  I  shoula 
have  thought  him  an  arch-humbug.  But  I 
believe  you,  Josey.  You  were  always  a  vir- 
tuous old  boy,  by  nature  and  habit  as  well  as 
principle  ;  and  I '11  be  sworn  you  don't  even 
know  the  color  of  your  housekeeper's  eyes." 

**  And  now  answer  me,  thou  naughty  var- 
let,"  said  the  curate,  drawing  his  chair  to 
the  fire ;  ''  what  hast  thou  been  doing  these 
ten  years  ?" 

* '  We  soldiers,  Josey,"  replied  Fane,  **  spend 
our  time  pretty  much  as  Satan  spends  his,  ac- 
cording to  the  Book  of  Job  —  in  passing  to 
and  fro  on  the  earth,  and  walking  up  and  down 
on  it." 

**  Can't  yon  let  Job  alone,  and  answer  for 
yourself?"  returned  Josiah.  *♦  I  trust  your 
life  only  resembles  Satan's  in  a  perambnlatory 
point  of  view.  And  how  does  it  suit  you  ?  Is 
it  what  yoa  could  wuh  1  Have  you  road  much  ? 
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—  you  used  to  be  a  great  reader.  Have  you 
Been  a  great  deal  of  the  world  ?  Has  it  pros- 
pered with  youV 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Fane ;  "  in  the  ordinary 
sense  I 'have  been  prosperous.  Health  — 
promotion  rapid  enough  —  pleasant,  though 
seldom  quite  congenial,  associates — a  stir- 
ring Indmn  campaign,  out  of  which  I  came 
sound  in  wind  and  limb  —  and,  for  the  rest, 
a  soldiering,  sporting,  lore-making  life,  with 
snatches  of  better  things.  Such  has  been  the 
tenor  of  my  course.  Judge  you  of  its  con- 
geniality." 

**  Not  satisfactory,  Durham  —  not  what  I 
had  prefigured  for  you.  Though,  as  a  boy, 
you  were  impetuous,  impatient,  impulsive"" — 

"  In  fact,  everything  that  was  impish," 
said  Fane. 

"  Yet  I  knew  there  was  ballast  enough  to 
steady  the  vessel.  But  I  fear  the  good  ship 
has  been  drifting  aimlessly." 

**  Too  true,"  said  Fane  —  "too  true.  But 
my  prospects  have  changed.  Three  years 
ago  I  was  serving  in  India,  exemplifying  how 
happy  the  soldier  is  who  lives  on  his  pay, 
when  I  unexpectedly  received  a  communica- 
tion from  my  mother^s  eldest  brother.  This 
old  gentleman  had  never  forgiven  my  mother 
for  luavrying  my  father,  a  j>oor  subaltern,  nor 
exchanged  word  or  letter  with  her  to  the  day 
of  her  death.  I  had  consequently  nothing  to 
expect  from  him,  especially  as  he  had  adopted 
lay  cousin,  Langley  Levitt,  and  was  bringing 
him  up  as  his  heir.  But  Langley,  by  some 
acts  of  disobedience  and  extravagance,  iiad 
mortally  offended  him,  and  was  cast  adrift^ 
without  a  penny.  My  uncle  now  offered  me 
the  vacant  place  in  his  affections,  and  pro- 
posed an  immediate  exchange  to  a  regiment 
at  home.  'T  was  a  grand  o^r  for  such  a 
poor  devil  as  me.     I  was  sick  of  India,  and 

fladly  consented.  The  old  gentleman  he- 
aved very  liberally  —  got  me  an  exchange  to 
a  cavalry  regiment,  and  gives  me  a  handsome 
allowance.  So  here  I  do  now  walk  before 
thee,  Josey,  captain  of  dragoons,  and  heir- 
apparent  to  some  thousands  pef  annum ,  on 
condition  of  good  behavior." 

**  I  'm  delighted  at  your  good  fortune,  Dur- 
ham," said  the  curate,  getting  up  to  pat  bis 
friend  on  the  shoulder.  **  But  the  poor  cousin 
—  what  became  of  him  t" 

*'  Nobody  knows,"  replied  Fane.  **  I  have 
caused  diligent  inquiry  to  be  made  for  him  — 
secretly,  for  my  uncle  won't  hear  his  name 
mentioned  —  but  without  success.  From  all 
I  can  hear,  he  is  chargeable  with  nothing 
worse  than  imprudence,  though  my  uncle  did 
once  hint  at  something  of  a  darker  nature.  I 
believe  he  was  a  general  favorite  ;  but  I  never 
saw  him." 

"Poor  fellow!"  said  the  sympathetic 
curate.  "  You  must  find  him,  Durham,  and 
take  care  of  him.    But  has  this  change  of 
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life  been  for  the  better  ?  Has  your  prosperity 
brought  any  clear  prospect  of  worthy  occupa- 
tion with  it?" 

"  Was  ever  such  an  atrocious  kill-joy  !  — 
as  if  it  were  not  enough  occupation  for  an  un- 
fortunate mendicant  like  me  to  revel  in  the 
glories  of  his  new  position,  and  go  pleasantly 
to  the  devil.  But  no,  Josey ;  my  conscience 
has  smitten  me  for  lej^ing  such  a  useless 
life,  and  I  said  so  to  my  uncTe.  I  told  him  I 
had  looked  on  long  enough  at  the  world,  and 
wished  to  pla3r  a  part  in  it.  *  You  want  to 
leave  dragooning;'  said  he.     *  I  do,'  said  I. 

*  Marry,'  said  he,  in  his  usual  laconic  fashion. 

*  Whom  ? '  asked  I.  *  Anybody  that 's  respect- 
able,' was  the  avuncular  rejoinder.  *  What 
atrocious  hypocrisy !'  thought  I ;  '  I  'U  expose 
it  immediately.'  *  What  d'  ye  think,  sir,  of 
Miss  Podder?'  I  said — '  pretty,  agreeable, 
and  with  the  prospect  of  a  grand  cotton  con- 
cern as  her  heritage.'  '  Rascal ! '  thundered 
my  uncle,  going  as  near  the  verge  of  apoplexy 
as  an   elderly  gentleman  with  safety  can  — 

*  how  dare  you  mention  the  infernal  cotton- 
spinning  name?'  '  Miss  Standish,'  I  sng- 
^ted  — '  good  breed  —  regular  church-and- 
.state  family.'  *  She  hasn't  a  second  idea,' 
said  my  uncle,  '  and  I  would  n't  have  you 
marry  a  fool,  Durham.'  'The  only  other 
eligible  person  I  can  think  of,'  said  I,  *  is  our 
neighbor.  Miss  Kindersley.'  *  Would  you 
marry  a  death's-head?'  thundered  my  rela- 
tive (and  the  lady  is  somewhat  gaunt  and 
grim,  Josey) ,  *  or  do  you  think  I  wish  to  see 
my  niece-in-law  grin  at  me?'  The  upshot 
was,  that  as  nothing  was  to  be  found  near 
home,  I  was  to  try  my  fortune  elsewhere. 
Married  or  not,  at  the  end  of  a  year  I  ex- 
change life  military  for  life  bucolic  ;  but  [ 
hardly  dare  show  my  nose  at  home  without  a 
wife.  Do  you  know  anybody,  Josey,  that 
would  suit  me?" 

Why  did  the  curate  redden  at  the  question  ? 
Was  it  that  he  did  know  somebody  to  the 
purpose  ?  And  if  so,  why  not  name  her  ? 
Poor  Josiah  !  a  spark  of  jealousy  shot  sharply 
along  that  simple,  honest  heart,  as  he  thought 
how  well  Durham  Fane  would  match  with 
Lady  Lee. 

Before  he  had  time  to  grapple  with  the 
thought,  or  to  reply,  a  rattling  as  of  plates, 
knives  and  forks,  in  the  passage,  was  heWrd  ; 
and  presently  a  savory  odor  preceded  Jennifer 
into  the  room.  A  tender  steak,  done  to  a 
turn,  a  well  made  omelet,  and  a  little  pynv- 
mid  of  mashed  potatoes,  of  a  charming  shade 
of  brown,  appeared  on  the  snow-white  cloth, 
with  a  bottle  of  beer  standing  sentinel  over 
the  whole.  The  curate's  heart  was  filled 
with  gratitude  to  Jennifer. 

"Bad  policy,  Miss  Greene,"  said  Fane, 
drawing  a  chair  toward  the  well-spread  tray, 
"  to  make  my  dinner  so  inviting.  I  shall  be 
ooming  too  often." 
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« Really,  Durham,  I  doD't  know  what 
Bpell  you  Ve  cast  over  Mrs.  Greene,"  said 
Josiah,  as  she  retired  simpering  primly. 
**  She  is  really  in  a  charming  humor." 

It  did  the  curate  eood  to  mark  the  affec- 
tionate ardor  with  which  Fane  threw  himself 
on  the  steak.  He  hovered  round  his  guest, 
plying  him  with  pepper,  ketchup,  a  browner 
portion  *  of  potato  — jincorked  nis  beer  and 
poured  it  foaming  creamily  into  the  tumbler 
— drew  the  loaf  and  butter  more  within  hb 
reach  —  put  a  fire-screen  before  him,  and 
then,  somewhat  inconsistently,  poked  up  the 
fire ;  after  which,  he  sat  down  opposite  him, 
smiling  in  the  intervals  of  sipping  his  tea. 

*'  And  how  has  the  time  pinsed  with  you, 
Josey?"  inquired  Fane,  looking  up  from  his 
plate  ;  '*  doubtless,  as  of  yore,  m  a  state  of 
areamy  activity.  I  always  considered  yours 
the  most  wonderful  case  of  somnambulism  ever 
known.  You  eat,  drink,  and  walk  about  like 
other  men,  while  your  mind  dwells  forever  in 
pleasant  dream-lands.  I  would  lay  a  waeer 
that  you  do  not  now  see  me  in  m^  true  light, 
as  a  very  ordinary  mortal  dropt  in  unexpect- 
edly on  on  old  friend,  but  as  an  Orestes 
brought  by  good  spirits  to  rejoin  his  Pylades. 
Life  and  its  incidents  were  always  to  you,  in 
realitr,  what  they  are  to  other  men  only  in 
the  illusions  of  memory  or  of  hope.  And  I 
would  lay  another  wager,  Josey,  tnat  if  thou 
shouldst  get  thee  a  wife,  she,  to  ordinary 
eyes  a  mere  chronicler  of  small  beer,  and  a 
mender  of  cotton  stockings,  will  be,  in  yours, 
a  peerless  and  perfect  dame,  more  than  half 
angel,  even  though  she  should  waddle  before 
thee  with  no  more  waist  than  a  soda-water 
bottle,  and  with  chins  all  the  way  down  to 
her  stomacher." 

*'  Do  you  think  I  have  that  faculty?"  said  the 
curate,  thoughtfully.  **  Why,  it  never  struck 
me  —  perhaps  I  have,  though  —  perhaps  I 
have.  But  I  don't  remember  ever  forming  a 
Tery  lofty  opinion,  such  as  you  mention,  of 
any  woman,  except  one  —  and  she  deserves 
it.  Anybody  would  say  so.  You  will  say  so 
yourself  when  you  see  her." 

**  No,  Josey,  no.  I  laci  the  vision  and  the 
faculty  divine.  I  am  as  much  over-critical  as 
you  are  the  reverse  ;  and  it  has  enabled  roe 
to  walk  scathless  through  the  hosts  of  sirens 
and  Circes  that  beset  a  man  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  his  pilgrimage.  Why,  most  rev- 
erend and  simple  Josey,  you,  with  one  half 
my  temptations,  would  have  been  hopelessly 
wedded  years  since  to  some  remorseless 
female,  who,  with  no  more  sympathy  with 
your  pursuits  than  my  horse,  would  have  in- 
vaded your  sacred  leisure  and  beloved  ease  at 
the  head  of  a  troop  of  imps,  whom  you  would 
secretly  have  hated  all  the  worse  because  you 
believed  yourself  their  father.  And  for  this 
lady  without  peer  that  you  speak  of — why, 
*t  is  ten  to  one,  Josey,  that  I  find  her  some 


dowdy,  or  perchance  some  stupid  lay  figure 
which  your  warm  imagination  has"  — 

"  Durham  I"  said  the  curate,  seriously  — 
"Durham!" 

'^  Why,  Josey,  a  thousand  pardons,"  said 
Fane,  looking  up  and  pausing  with  a  piece  of 
steak  on  his  lifted  fork.  *'  Why,  the  old  boy 
looks  as  grave  as  a  judge  —  the  sort  of  look 
you  used  to  assume,  Josey,  when  I  played 
tricks  on  our  revered  head-master  at  the  old 
vicarage  school.  But  I  will  look  at  her, 
Josey,  through  your  spectacles,  and,  whatever 
may  be  my  secret  thoughts  of  this  piece  of 
Eve*s  flesh,!  will  say  naught  except  in  praise 
of  her  ;  nay,  more,  without  seeing  her,  I  pro- 
nounce her"  — 

"  Say  nothing  till  yon  have  seen  her,  Dur- 
ham," interposed  the  curate,  **  and  then  say 
just  what  you  honestly  think." 

»» But  you  have  roused  my  curiosity,  Josey. 
Who  or  what  is  she?  What  is  her  name 
among  men?" 

"  Sne  is  called  Lady  Lee,"  said  the  curate ; 
**  and  her  Christian  name  is  Hester." 

*<  Lady  Lee !"  repeated  Fane  —  "  then  she 
is  married,  eh  ?  and  you  are  admiring  your 
.neighbor's  wift^,  most  virtuous  Josey?" 

•*  No,"  said  the  curate  ;  **  she  ^sa  widow." 

**  A  widow  !"  cried  Fane.  '*  Why^  there 
you  have  shivered  to  pieces  at  a  word  all  the 
high  imaginations  with  which  I  was  laboring 
to  come  up  to  your  description.  There  are 
two  sorts  of  widows — one,  fat,  contented, 
red-faced,  lookins  out  for  prey  among  man- 
kind with  the  calmness  of  a  proficient  in  the 
art  of  man-stealing  —  the  other,  wizened, 
sharp-nosed,  querulous,  and  mighty  prolific, 
as  a  train  of  ugly  little  copies  of  the  dear 
departed  bear  witness.  Which  does  her 
laayship  belong  to,  Josey?" 

"  I  'II  talk  to  you  on  the  subject  when 
you  *re  in  a  better  frame  of  mind,"  sud  the 
curate. 

**  But,  seriously  now,  Josey,  and  in  sober 
truth,  would  there  not  be  something  truly 
formidable  in  the  idea  of  marrying  a  widow  ? 
To  step,  not  merely  into  a  dead  man  Vshoes, 
but  to  put  your  head  in  his  very  nightcap  — 
to  have  a  ghost  for  a  rival — to  have  oase 
comparisons  drawn  between  yourself  and  an 
apparition  —  to  find  that  her  taste  inclines 
towards  dark  men  (the  complexion  of  the 
deceased  having  been  of  a  fine  deep  bronse, 
while  yours  is  of  angelic  fairness)  —  to  know 
that,  when  you  keep  her  waiting  for  dinner 
or  venture  to  be  drowsy  when  she  wants  you 
to  be  lively,  she  is  thinking  of  a  dear  first  hus- 
band who  never  committed  these  crimes.  Ah, 
Josey !  do  not  all  these  sentiment-defyine 
considerations  lurk  within  the  dose-crimped 
circle  of  a  widow's-cap?" 

While  delivering  these  remaiks.  Fane  was 
too  busy  with  his  knife  and  fork  to  observe 
that  they  caused  the  curate  to  fidget  nervously 
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in  his  chair.  At  the  conclusion  of  them  the 
latter  hastened  to  change  the  suoject,  taking 
advantage  of  the  allusion  Fane  had  made  to 
their  school-days  to  talk  of  those  vanished 
times  with  wonderful  zest  und  glee. 

At  length,  after  prolonged  and  jouth-re- 
storing  review  of  past  times,  Fane  rose,  looking 
at  his  watch/   '*  Josev,  I  must  be  off." 

**  Not  at  all,"  said  the  curate,  starting  hast- 
ily from  his  chair ;  *'  you  must  stay  here  to- 
night    Don't  you  hear  the  rain  ?" 

**But  'twill  put  you  out  of  your  way," 
urged  Fane. 

*'  Not  in  the  least  —  not  in  the  least,"  said 
the  hospitable  curate.  He  had  been  revolving 
in  his  mind  the  chances  of  Jennifer  permitting 
the  sanctuary  of  the  spare  room  to  (le  profaned, 
and  had  resolved  not  to  run  the  risk  of  giving 
her  a  distaste  for  Fane  at  this,  his  first  visit, 
by  taxing  her  amiability  too  muoh,  as  that 
might  render  his  future  ones  unpleasant. 
Therefore  the  curate  had  arranged  that  Fane 
should  occupy  his  own  bed,  that  he  should 
himself  sleep  on  the  sofa,  and  that  Mrs.  Qreene 
need  not  know  anything  about  it. 

So,  when  they  had  talked  their  fill,  the 
curate  took  a  candle  to  show  him  the  way.' 
•  But  first  the^  went  out  to  the  stable,  where 
Fane ,  with  bis  own  hands,  groomjsd  his  charger, 
fed  him  (for  Josiah,  though  he  had  no  horse 
of  his  own,  was  always  ]}repared  to  entertain 
the  steeds  upon  which  his  brother  cler^^en 
came  to  visit  him),  and  Jittered  him  down, 
Josiah  holding  the  candle.  Then  they  pro- 
ceeded up-stairs,  at  the  top  of  which  Josiah 
halted,  and  cautioning  his  friend  to  step  lightly 
that  he  might  not  awake  Mrs.  Greene,  whose 
door  he  would  pass,  whispered  *'  Good  night," 
and,  watching  him  disappear  and  shut  the 
door  of  the  chamber,  descended  softly  to  his 
sitting-room,  where,  takine  off  his  ooat  and 
shoes,  he  slumbered  peacefully  on  the  sofa, 
with  his  best  surplice  and  a  green  baiie  table- 
doth  for  bed-clothes.  ^ 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

When  Jennifer  entered  the  neit  morning, 
to  fiance  her  sharp  eyes  round  the  sitting-room 
and  direct  the  labors  of  the  housemaid  (a  young 
villager,  whom  she  kept  in  a  state  of  complete 
subjection),  she  was  startled  at  seeing  her 
master  extended  on  the  sofa,  slumbering,  as 
aforesaid,  peacefully  beneath  the  surplice  and 
the  table-cloth  s—  for  the  curate,  rendered  rest- 
less by  the  many  thoughts  which  the  presence 
of  hu  friend  had  conjured  up,  lay  tossing  long 
after  midnight,  and  had  failed  to  wake  so  early 
as  he  designed  in  order  to  evade  detection. 
Jennifer  drew  herself  up  and  looked  at  him 
with  austere  surprise ;  but  presently  guessing 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  she  tum^  to  her 
Toung  assistant,  who  stood  behind  her  with 
broom  and  duster,  and  commanded  her  to  go 
softly  into  the  curate's  bed-room  and  bring  her 


word  who  was  sleeping  there.  Presently  the 
maid  returned,  saying  it  was  the  strange  offi- 
cer, and  Jennifer's  features  relaxed  into  a 
stem  smile  as  she  thought  of  the  supremacy 
she  had  established  over  the  curate,  driving 
him  to  adopt  such  devices  in  his  own  house. 
Sweet  is  the  evidence  of  our  own  power  —  far 
sweeter  to  natures  such  as  Jennifer's  than 
proofs  of  affection.  And,  sending  the  maid 
elsewhere,  she  closed  the  door  softly  and  went 
away. 

But  even  that  soft  closing  of  the  door  roused 
the  curate.  He  opened  his  eyes,  looked  for  a 
moment  wonderingly  about  him,  and  then, 
recalling  the  event  of  the  evening,  he  sat  up 
on  the  sofa,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  stole  gently 
out  from  under  the  shelter  of  his  ecclesiastical 
bed-clothes.  Congratulating  himself  on  the 
perfect  success  of  his  mouGeuvre,  he  arranfl;ed 
the  table-cloth  on  the  table,  put  by  his  surpHce 
where  he  bad  found  it,  shook  and  thumped 
the  sofa  cushions  to  remove  the  traces  of  bis 
occupancy,  and,  throwing  his  coat  and  waist- 
coat across  his  arm,  stole  gently  out  into  the 
passage,  intending '  to  finish  his  toilet  in  his 
own  room  before  waking  his  friend,  and  to 
instruct  him  to  feisn  that  he,  Fane,  had  dropt 
in  to  breakfast  a&r  having  slept  elsewhere.  < 
But  these  machinations  were  dissolved  into  thin 
air  at  the  sieht  of  Jennifer,  who  confronted 
him  in  the  looby.  ^  The  curate  started  like  a 
euilty  thing  surprised,  stared,  and  then  said 
feebly,  **  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Greene." 

'*  I  'm  afraid,  sir,  you  've  not  slept  comfort- 
ably," said  Jennifer ;  "  but  I  must  say  't  was 
your  own  fiiult,  Mr.  Young.  Wasn't  there 
the  spare  room  for  your  friend,  if  you  bad  only 
let  me  knowl" 

The  curate  was  overpowered  by  Jennifer's 
goodness,  and  murmured  something  about 
*'  not  wishing  to  j^ve  her  trouble." 

<'  And  pray,  sir,  when  did  I  complain  of 
trouble  when  I  coold  make  vou  or  your  friends 
comfortable  1"  asked  Jennifer,  reproachfullv. 
'*  Would  the  captain  like  tea  or  cofiee  for  break- 
fast, sir  ?  —  or  there 's  chocolate,  if  he  would 
prefer  it?" 

"  Anything,  anything  you  like,  my  good 
Mrs.  Greene  —  my  friend  's  not  particular," 
said  the  curate,  quite  embarrassed  with  his 
gratitude,  and  pinning  hastily  up-stairs. 

This  condesconsion  to  meet  the  curate's 
wishes  was  a  great  stroke  of  policy  on  the  part 
of  Jennifer.    She  felt  that  it  was  of  no  use  to 
strain  the  reins  too  tightly  without  an  object, 
and  that  an  occasional  relaxation  of  them 
might  better  answer  her  ends — for  ends,  and 
very  definite  ones,  Jennifer  had,  even  from  the 
first  day  of  her  establishment  at  Lanscote  Par- 
sonage.    She  had  soon  perceived  the  curate 
to  be  as  helpless,  as  she  pnrased  it,  as  a  child, . 
in  his  domestic  concerns  —  and  who  could  ^ 
mana^  them  better  than  she?  And,  having  . 
established  this  fiiot,  she  had  once  absented^ 
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herself  on  a  week's  leave,  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  the  eurate  feel  how  necessary  she  was 
to  his  comfort;  and,  on  returning,  had  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  him  confess  that  every- 
thing had  gone  wrong  in  her  absence.  Then, 
was  she  not  eood-loqking  ?  —  was  not  her  Him- 
ily  respectable  ?  Anil  if  she  had  lowered  her- 
self beioK,  in  consequence  of  reduced  circum- 
stances, by  marrying  a  small  ship-master, 
why,  that  was  all  the  more  reason  she  should 
do  better  next  time.  And,  in  ftict,  the  ship- 
master having  been  disposed  of,  by  drowning, 
some  years  before,  Jennifer,  in  her  innermost 
heart,  cherished  the  design  of  supplying  his 
place  with  the  curate.  And  what  was  there, 
she  thought,  so  unlikely  in  it?  Their  relation 
would  be  but  little  altered  by  such  a  step  — 
in  fact,  she  should  care  even  better  for  his  in- 
terests then  than  now — and  so  Jennifer,  with 
the  patience  of  a  sharp,  calculating,  cat-like 
nature,  set  herself  deliberately  to  watch  for 
the  unsuspecting,  unwary  curate. 

Excellent  was  the  breakfast  to  which  the 
curate  and  his  friend  sat  smilingly  down  that 
mottling — so  excellent  that  Fane  could  not 
help  eulogizing  it. 

'*  Why,  Josey,'*  he  said,  **  what  a  precious 
old  sensualist  you  must  have  grown  since  we 
parted !  Not  content  with  bread  and  toast,  you 
must  have  hot  rolls  too  —  and  (shade  of  Ap^- 
cius !),  as  if  marmalade  were  not  sufficient,  here 
are  two  sorts  of  jam — and  this  trout  is  superb, 
and  so  is  the  coffee— Josey,  I  must  really 
borrow  Mrs.  Greene  for  a  short  time — won  t 
you  lend  her  to  me,  you  clerical  gourmand  ?"' 
And  the  curate,  submitting  cheerfully  to  the 
charge  of  gonrmandizing  (which  was,  how- 
ever, quite  unmerited,  for  he  did  not  often  get 
such  breakfasts) ,  smiled  gratefully  on  Jennifer, 
.who,  in  her  smartest  cap,  was  pouring  out  the 
.coffee  with  an  air  of  prim  satis&ction. 

*' I  enjoy  this  wonderfully,"  said  Fane,  as 
be  sat  alter  breakfiist  on  a  wooden  seat  fixed 
against  the  hedge  that  bounded  the  curate's 
.garden,  having  a  canopy  of  lilacs  and  labur^ 
nuius,  while  around  were  thickly  scattered 
.  yellow  wall-flowers,  with  a  bee  feeding  on  the 
ved  .heart  of  each,  and  humming  as  it  fed, 
mixiglfid  with  many  a  balsam,  and  stocks 
purpJte  and  white — '*  I  enjoy  this  wonder- 
fully,*'.said  Fane,  looking  up  from  a  great  vol- 
ume^ that  lay  on  his  lap,  and  addressing  the 
curate,  who,  pipe  in  moui^h,  was  bending 
amoog  hifi  flowers  \  —  '*  more  than  you,  Josey, 
for  this  is  your  daily  life,  and  familiarity  with 
these  pleasant  sights  and  sounds  and  scents 
must  oave  bred  a  certain  indifference  towards 
them.  But  hours  like  these  steal  in  enchant- 
i^gly  in  the  intervals  of  a  busy  or  a  struggling 
life,  such  as  mine  has  mostly  been,  and  as  I 
hppe  itwill  be." 

'*  You  are  jnistaken,"  said  the  curate. 
*''  You*are.ORe  of  those  who  love  strong  con- 
trasts, and^oaD  scaroely  appreciate  even  the 


peaceful  blue  of  the  sky  unless  it  peers  in 
streaks  through  thunder-clouds.  But  the  key 
of  my  taste  is  pitched  lower,  and  I  find  in 
these  quiet  scenes  a  daily  beauty,  as  la^ 
says  —  (by  the  by,'  where  did  such  a  villain 
as  lago  come  ^y  that  delicious  phrase,  Dur- 
ham f)  And  if  I  did  find  my  pursuits  staling 
by  custom,  why,  a  slight  fillip,  such  as  the 
presence  of  an  old  friend,  suffices  to  restore 
their  lustre.  To-day  the  garden  looks  al- 
most gaudy,  Durham.*' 

**  You ''re  a  good,  simple  old  boy,  Josey," 
said  Fane,  '*  and  I  *ve  half  a  mind  to  envy 
you.  There  are  two  classes  in  the  world  who 
seem  to  me  to  come  nearer  happineas  than 
any  others — gardeners  and  ptiinters.  Both 
are  brought,  into  incessant  contact  with  the 
wonders,  the  glory,  and  the  variety  of  nature, 
and  are  thus  secure  against  satiety.  Both 
are  engaged  in  a  struggle,  not  with  their  fel- 
lows (which  leads  to  emulations  envyings, 
and  the  rest  that  you  wot  of,  Josey),  mit 
with  the  secrets  of  the  outer  world  —  and 
both  receive  sufficient  encouragement  to  lead 
them  onward  in  infinite  search.  Lastly,  Josey, 
both  find  perpetual  rewards  in  the  sympathy 
and  pleasure  which  their  success  excites  in 
others.  And,  therefore,  could  I  but  discern 
in  myself  any  artist-power  of  expression,  I 
would  turn  my  sabre-tasche  into  a  palette,  fill 
my  holsters  with  camel-hair  brushes,  and 
(leaving  gardening  out  the  question,  because 
it  would  make  my .  back  ache,  and  is,  more- 
over, of  the  earth,  earthy)  devote  myself  to 
placing  on  canvas  the  essence  of  something 
now  lying  unthou^ht  of  iu  nature's  treasury. 
Thus  might  one  ^ve  the  world  assurance  of  a 
man  who  could  listen  to  its  dm  ^vithout  wish- 
ing to  join  in  the  struggle  or  the  shouting." 

**  A  little  momentary  enthusiasm,  excited 
by  present  peaceful  enjoyment,  Durham," 
said  the  curate,  smiling.  **  You  are  meant 
to  cast  a  broad  and  general  glance  upon  the 
>^rld,  not  to  peer  microscopically  into  its 
minuter,  though  still  infinite  wonders.  Trust 
me,  Durham,  you  would  never  learn  to  hang 
your  morrow's  expectations,  as  I  do,  on  the 
unfolding  of  a  bud,  or  the  breaking  of  a  germ 
through  the  soil." 

'*I^ng  may  you  continue  to  flourish  In 
your  paradise,"  said  his  firiend.  **  It  only 
wants  one  thing  to  complete  it  —  such  as  I 
now  see  coming  down  the  road,  sending  rays 
before  her,  as  Dante  says  of  his  advancing 
angel,  like  the  morning  star.  An  Eve,  Josey, 
approaches,  in  a;  fringed  parasol  and  straw 
bonnet  -^  and,  by  Jove,  she  *s  coming  in  at 
the  gate!" 

The  curate,  somewhat  short-sighted  as  he 
was,  recognized  the  celestial  apparition  before 
it  lifted  the  latch  —  he  always  knew  Lady 
Lee  a  long  way  off.  In  his  haste  to  greet 
her  be  made  a  spring  over  the  central  flower- 
Ibed,  instead  of  going  loond  it,  and,  over- 
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estimating  his  agility,  decapitated  two  ^r- 
geous  tulips.  Her  ladyship,  however,  dis- 
played none  of  this  haste,  waiting  patiently 
with  the  open  gate  in  her  hand  to  admit 
Julius,  who  had  overshot  the  goal  in  breath- 
less pursuit  of  a  butterQy . 

**  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come  this  morn- 
ing!*'said  the  curate  (as  if  his  illuminated 
countenance  and  eager  haste  did  not  sufficient- 
ly express  this).  **I  am  so  glad  you  have 
come,  for  there  is  an  old  friend  of  mine  here 
whom  I  should  like  you  to  know.'* 

To  say  the  truth.  Lady  Lee*s  face  did  not 
assume  any  appearance  of  warm  interest  in 
this  friend,  nor  of  great  anxiety  to  make  his 
acquaintance.  In  fact,  when  the  curate  had 
occasionally  before  introduced  her  to  friends 
of  his,  whom  he  had  warmly  eulogized,  her 
quick-sighted  ladyship  had  perceived  in  a 
moment  that  they  owed  their  merits  princi- 
pally, if  not  altogether,  to  the  curators  imag- 
ination acting  through  his  warm  heart,  being, 
in  fact,  the  merest  stupid  respectabilities 
imaginable.  So  she  walked  with  the  curate 
amid  the  flower-beds  towards  the  bench  where 
Fane  was  seated,  in  full  expectation  of  finding 
there  some  clerical  gentleman  clothed  inside 
and  out  in  dinginess,  and  whose  talk  was  of 
tithes. 

Accordingly  she  lifted  her  eyes  somewhat 
languidly  as  Fane  rose  at  her  approach  ;  but 
they  immediately  opened  into  an  expression 
of  interest  on  encountering  the  glance  of  the 
earnest,  thoughtful,  intelligent  pair  that  met 
them.  Certainly,  there  was  nothing  of  the 
personage  she  had  prefigured  in  the  tall,  well- 
made  form,  clad  in  a  handsome  uniform,  that 
bent  towards  her  as  the  curate  named  '*  his 
friend,  Captain  Fane." 

Fane,  too,  finding  that  he  wa&  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  peerless  dame  who  had  illumin- 
ated the  cunito's  conversation  the  night 
before,  and  knowing  from  old  experience  that 
Josiah*s  swans  often  appeared  merely  geese 
to  th6  public  eye,  did  not  feel  his  curiosity 
much  excited  till  he  caught  that  after-glance 
of  hers,  contrasting  so  flatteringly  with  her 
first  indiflerent,  soDiewhat  supercilious  look, 
as  to  appear  like  an  involuntary  compli- 
ment. 

The  curate  stood  by,  watching  the  inter- 
view, and  gently  rubbing  his  hands  as  he 
glanced  from  one  to  the  other.  He  had 
always  thought  each  of  them  handsome  —  but 
they  looked  handsomer  than  they  ever  had 
before,  to  his  eyes,  as  they  stood  opposite  to 
each  other,  their  faces  reflecting  interest. 
And  then  a  strong  sense  of  his  own  personal 
identity  flashed  suddenly  on  him,  as  if  he 
could  stand  apart  from  the  group  and  see 
himself  making  the  third  in  it,  with  his  plain 
face  and  form,  his  ungraceful  attitude,  and 
his  dingy  dress,  contrasting  strongly  with  the 
grace,  easy  strength,  and  picturesque  attire 


of  his  friend.  The  Qurate  was  little  accus- 
tomed to  think  .about  his  own  appearance, 
and  could  not  account  for  the  sudden  access 
of  egotism. 

**  Come,  don't  be  ceremonious ;  shake 
hands,"  said  the  curate.  '*  I  'm  sure  you  *11 
be  friends." 

Fane  held  out  his  hand  —  *'  Hq  should 
think  the  better  of  himself,  henceforth,  for 
Josiuh*s  prophecy."  A  sensation,  as  of  guilt 
to  be  atoned  for,  came  over  him  us  he  looked 
at  Lady  Lee,  and  thought  of  his  blasphemy 
about  widows  on  the  previous  night. 

Now  Lady  Leo*s  second  glance  had  satisfied 
her  of  the  truth  of  a  suspicion  which  the  first 
had  communicated  to  her  mind  —  viz.,  that 
she  had  seen  Captain  Fane  before.  He  was, 
however,  quickest  in  remembering  where, 
because  she  had,  on  the  occasion  of  their 
meeting,  ))een  attired  very  much  as  at  present, 
whereas  his  uniform  made  a  difierence  suffi- 
cient to  puzzle  one  who  hud  only  seen  him  in 
shooting-jacket  and  wide-awake  hat.  Pres- 
ently, however,  she  recognized  the  liero  of  the 
adventure  at  the  stepping-stones  —  the  more 
easily,  perhaps,  because  his  face  had  once  or 
twice  risen  uncalled  for  to  her  mental  eye 
during  the  interval ;  and,  remembering  the 
mode  in  which  he  had  got  her  out  of  hef  diffi- 
culty, she  very  ungratefully  intrenched  her- 
self in  a  double  allowance  of  reserve  and  cold- 
ness. So  she  merely  put  the  tips  of  her 
fingers  in  his  extended  hand,  and  turned  to 
the  curate. 

'*  She  and  Juley,"  she  said,  <<  were  taking 
their  morning  walk,  and  she  had  looked  in  tu 
say  that  there  was  an  arrival  at  the  .Heronry 
very  interesting  to  the  curate  —  a  packet  of 
new  books,  which  he  must  come  and  inspect, 
and  which  Rosa  was  now  unpacking."  This 
was  one  of  her  ladyship's  methods  of  obliging 
the  curate,  for,  knowing  -that  his  slender  in- 
come was  entirely  inadequate  to  appease  hin 
literary  voracity,  she  used  to  order  regularly 
all  the  most  expensive  works  connected  with 
his  pursuits,  though  she  never  looked  into  the 
half  of  them  herself. 

The  curate's  eyes  glistened,  and  he  rubbed 
his  hands  vigorously  in  anticipation.  '^  Now 
we  shall  see  the  ereat  illustrated  Ornitholo- 
gy," said  be  ;  *<  glorious !  glorious !  they  say 
the  drawings  are  like  life." 
'  *'  And  that 's  exactly  what  they  ou^ht  to 
resemble,"  said  Fane,  who  had  seated  himself 
again  on  the  bench  with  his  book  open  on 
his  knee.  **  Always  t«ke  care,  Josey,  that 
in  your  ardor  as  a  naturalist  you  don't  lose 
signt  of  nature.  For,  do  but  listen  now  to  a 
passage  I  had  iust  lighted  on  in  old  Gilbert 
White."  And  he  read  as  follows  —  *'Echo 
has  always  been  so  amusing  to  the  imagina- 
tion that  the  poets  have  personified  her,  and 
in  their  hands  she  has  been  the  occasion  of 
many  a  beautiful  fiction.    Nor  need  the  gray- 
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est  man  be  ashamed  fxi  appear  taken  with 
such  a  phenomenon,  since''  (mark  you,  Jo- 
Bey),  *'  since  it  may  become  the  subject  of 
.  philosophical  or  mathematical  inquiries." 
'*  Strange  now,"  went  on  Fane,  **  that  to  this 
old  gentleman,  a  lover  of  nature,  it  should 
appear  that  nature  was  made  for  science,  not 
science  for  nature  ;  that  he  should  fiinoy  his 
partiality  for  haivin;];  his  imagination  stirred 
by  echo  needed  a  scientific  excuse !" 

**  But  that  was  only  his  printed  and  pub- 
lished opinion,"  said  Lady  Lee,  who  listened 
with  interest.  **  Trust  mo,  his  private  one 
was  very  different,  and,  often  when  shouting 
like  a  schoolboj  to  wake  an  echo,  the  idea 
that  pleased  him  was  neither  mathematical 
nor  philosophical,  but  poetical  —  that  of  on 
invisible  inhabitant  of  the  solitude." 

"Good!"  said  the  curate,  rubbing  his 
hands  exultingly.  "  Ah,  you  shall  find  no 
boy's  play  here,  Durham  !  But  the  truth  is, 
that  naturalists  are  sometimes  matter-of-fact 
people,  incapable  of  seeing  a  double  meaning 
in  the  great  book  they  study,  and  in  talking 
to  them  we  must  use  their  language.  White 
was  writing  to  some  utilitarian  friend,  who 
could  better  understand  his  sympathy  with 
science  than  with  nature.     And  if — " 

Tfte  curate  paused  abruptly,  for  he  became 
aware  that  Jennifer  was  standing  at  a  little 
distance  from  him,  with  an  expression  prim- 
mer even  than  usual,  and  holding  his  surplice 
thrown  over  her  arm.  "  What  is  it,  Mrs. 
Greene?" 

"  There  's  a  couple  that  was  to  have  been 
married  at  ten,  sir  —  and  now  it's  half-past 
-—  the  clerk  *8  come  to  say  that  they  *re  wait- 
ing," answered  Jennifer. 

"  Bless  me  !"  cried  the  curate,  "  I  had  for- 
gotten all  about  it ;  quick,  good  Mrs.  Greene" 
(as  Jennifer  helped  him  on  with  the  surplice. 


looking  all  the  time  as  resentful  as  if  it  were 
her  wading  that  was  delayed).  "  You  see 
what  you»have  to  answer  for,  between  you,*' 
said  he,  hastening  through  the  garden,  out 
of  the  gate,  and  down  the  road,  with  his  sur- 
plice streaming  behind  him  as  if  he  were  the 
bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce. 

"  It 's  one  lx)dy*s  work  to  look  after  him," 
said  Jennifer,  as  she  reentered  the  house. 

"  Come,  Juley,"  said  Lady  Lee,  finding 
herself  left  alone  with  the  captain,  bowing  to 
whom  she  took  her  departure. 

Fune  looked  at  his  watch,  and,  finding  his 
presence  would  shortly  be  required  on  parade, 
went  to  the  stable,  saddled  his  horse,  and 
walked  down  the' road,  leading  him  by  the 
bridle.  And  as  his  homeward  road  was  the 
same  as  Lady  Lee's,  and  as  he  walked  faster 
than  she  and  Julius,  he,  in  the  natural  course 
of  things,  overtook  them,  and  slackened  his 
pace  to  theirs,  and  the  subject  of  the  conver- 
sation he  then  opened  was  one  in  which  they 
had  common  interest  —  their  friend  the 
curate.  Presently  Julius,  becoming  clamor- 
ous, for  a  ride,  was  lifted  into  the  saddle. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  preserving  a  cold 
demeanor  to  one  so  frank,  easy,  and  clever  as 
Fane  — and  her  ladyship  found  herself  gradu- 
ally forgetting  the  origm  of  their  acquaint- 
ance, conversing  with  him  nearly  as  freely  as 
with  the  curate ;  and  she  felt  almost  sorry 
when  they  halted  at  the  lodge-gate  of  the 
Heronry,  and  Julius  being  with  some  trifling 
resistance  dismounted.  Fane  got  into  the 
saddle,  took  his  leave,  and  they  separated. 
After  riding  a  shore  distance,  he  turned  and 
looked  back.  Lady  Lee,  too,  was  looking 
b&ck,  perhaps  after  Julius,  for,  immediately 
calling  to  the  boy  to  come  along  and  not  be 
troublesome,  she  walked  onward  to  the 
house,  and  the  trees  hid  her  from  his  sight. 


From  the  Ladles*  CompaDion. 
CHARISSA. 

I  WILL  not  say  her  azure  eyes  are  bright 
As  stars,  and  deeper  than  the  skies  above  * 

But  that  they  're  holy  with  an  inward  light 
Of  charity  and  love  ! 

I  will  not  say  her  voice  is  thrilling  sweet 
As  mermaid's  music,  soft  as  summer  airs  ; 

But  that  by  squalid  beds,  with  balm  replete, 
'T  is  heuxl  in  low-breathed  prayers. 

I  will  not  say  her  littl^  hands  are  fair 
As  twin    white-rosebuds — flakes    of  falling 
snow  ; 

But  that  they  feed  the  hungry  oft,  and  bear 
Solace  to  want  and  woe. 

I  will  not  say  her  tiny  feet  are  small 
Ab  fairies*,  tripping  on  the  moonlit  hill  ; 

But  that  they  're  swift  to  come  at  Sorrow's  call. 
And  peace  attends  them  stilL 


STANZAS. 

Thebs  are  three  lessons  I  would  write  — 
Three  words  —  as  with  a  burning  pen. 

In  tracings  of  eternal  light, 
Upon  the  hearts  of  men. 

Have  Hope  !  Though  clouds  environ  now, 
And  gladness  hides  her  face  with  scorn. 

Put  thou  the  shadows  from  thy  brow  — 
No  night  but  hath  its  morn. 

Have  Faith  !  where'er  thy  bark  is  driven  — 
The  calm's  disport  —  the  tempest's  mirth ~' 

Enow  this — God  rules  the  hosts  of  heaven, 
Th'  inhabitants  of  earth. 

Have  Love  !  Not  love  alone  for  one, 
But  man,  as  man,  thy  brother  call  — 

And  scatter,  like  the  circling  sun. 
Thy  charities  on  all. 

Thus  grave  these  lessons  on  thy  soul  — 
Hope,  Faith  and  Love  -^  and  thou  shalt  find 

Strength,  when  life's  surges  wildest  roll — 
Light,  when  thou  else  wert  blind  ! 
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From  Blackwood^B  Magaxine. 
SPIRITUAL    MANIFESTATIONS.* 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  !  — We  regret  that 
we  are  compelled  to  announce  to  you  —  at 
least  to  such  of  you  as  have  fallen  into  the 
snare  of  authorship  —  that,  for  six  months  at 
least,  it  vrill  he  impossible  for  us  to  notice 
any  of  your  lucubrations.  Our  rule  is  posi- 
tive, and  will  admit  of  no  exceptions.  Even 
the  dear  little  angel  who,  along  with  her 
duodecimo,  has  transmitted  us  such  a 
touchingly  confidential  confession  of  her 
poetical  impulses,  must  remain  absent  from 
.felicity  awhile.  We  are  resolved,  for  a  cer- 
tain space  of  time,  to  devote  ourselves  entirely 
to  spiritual  reading.  We  have  taken  down 
from  their  shelves  Delrio,  Wierus,  and  Regi- 
nald Scot;  and  refreshed  our  memory  with 
King  James  on  Demonology.  If  any  friend 
or  well-wisher  of  ours  possesses  a  rare  treatise 
on  witchcraft,  he  will  confer  a  special  favor 
by  sending  it  to  us  immediately,  and  we 
Dledge  ourselves  not  to  return  it.  Is  there  a 
Sexton  Club  anywhere  in  England  t  If  so,  we 
should  like  to  be  made  an  honorary  member. 
We  trust  that,  in  the  face  of  the  awful 
statistics  lately  produced,  we  may  not  be  mis- 
understood ;  nevertheless,  we  must  own  that, 
for  the  present,  we  are  decidedly  addicted  to 
spirits. 

Mr.  Spicer,  whom  we  really  hold  to  be  a 
fellow  of  infinite  fancy,  commences  his  in- 
troductory chapter  thus  :  **  If  one  may  judge 
from  present  indications,  before  the  following 
notes  can  be  published  an  apolc^  will  have 
become  due  to  many  readers,  for  deeming  it 
necessary  to  explain  the  general  features  of 
that  singular  suoject  to  which  they  principally 
refer."  Not  at  all,  our  dear  Spicer.  No 
apology  whatever  is  due.  Until  we  received 
your  book,  we  knew  no  more  about  the  mani- 
festations you  speak  of,  than  the  amusements 
of  the  high  priest  of  Timbuctoo..  We  feel 
greatly  indebted  to  you  for  the  information 
we  have  received  ;  but  the  old  virtue  seems  to 
have  departed  from  this  portion  of  the  globe. 
At  one  time  we  were  really  eminent  for 
witches ;  the  Queen  of  Elphen  has  visited  us 
bodily  since  Spenser  was  laid  in  the  grave ; 
and  before  emigration  became  general,  second- 
sight  was  as  common  in  Skye  and  Benbecula 
as  the  measles.  The  days  are  not  very  remote 
when  ^  everv  farm-steading  could  show  its 
brownie.  But,  somehow  or  other,  we  seem 
to  have  forfeited  these  inestimable  privileges. 
We  can't  get  up,  in  Soodand,  a  welUauthenti- 
cated  ghost  more  than  once  in  twenty  years  ; 
and  as  for    the  intermediate  fry  —  fidries, 
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cruphs,  etcetera,  they  seem  to  have  entirely 
disappeared.  We  regret  to  chronicle  the 
fact;  but,  on  inquiry,  it  appears  that  the 
oldest  inhabitant  of  the  most  aqueous  parish* 
in  the  Highlands  cannot  charge  his  memory 
with  having  seen  a  water-kelpie  ! 

Why  this  should  be  we  reallv  cannot  com- 
prehend. For  ourselves,  individually,  we  can 
say  honestly,  that  we  have  cultivated  with  all 
our  might  spiritual  impressions.  We  have 
assisted  at  siances  of  clairvoyants  —  seers  who 
professed  to  be  able  to  readf  writing  through 
the  medium  of  a  mill-stone,  but  we  never 
were  fortunate  enougli  to  hear  their  profes- 
sions realized.  Very  lately  we  were  told  that 
an  eminent  Ilawicker  possessed  the  art  of 
uttering  divine  poesy  in  his  magnetic  sleep  — 
we  heard  him ;  and  were  thankful  that  the 
turf  covered  the  mortal  remains  of  Willison. 
Glass.'  Credulous  as  an  infant,  we  only  want 
to  see  a* manifestation,  but  we  cannot  find 
one.  An  inspired  femme  de  chambre  is  par 
raded ;  but  sne  is  soon  found  guilty  of  im- 
posture ;  cind  the  place  she  occupied  knows 
her  no  more.  We  entreat  for  enlightenment 
from  Clackmannan,  but  do  not  get  it ;  we 
write  to  Dornoch,  and  receive  no  answer. 
The  truth  must  out  in  naked  terms — We 
want  a  Warlock  !  Observe  —  we  give  no 
guarantee  against  the  ultimate  application  of 
the  tar-barrel;  but  suffering  for  truth  is 
praiseworthy.  Our  national  pride  revolts  at 
the  idea  that  America  should  in  modem 
times  unveil  the  unseen  world,  to  which  we 
have  a  prescriptive  right.  We  shall  insist 
upon  bavins  decided  •Wrappings'*  in  Edin- 
burgh as  well  as  in  New  l^rk,  else  we  must 
hold  that  we  are  scurvily  treated  by  the  shades 
of  our  departed  friends. 

But  we  must  not  trifle  with  the  curiosity  of 
our  readers,  who  are  doubtless  anxious  to 
know  what  nil  this  is  about.  We  shall  tell 
them  as  conciselv  as  we  can,  using  Spicer  as 
our  spiritual  guide-book. 

The  village  of  Hydesville,  township  of 
Arcadia,  Wayne  county,  New  York,  was  the 
first  place  in  which  spiritual  manifestations 
appeared.  In  the  month  of  March,  1848,  the 
family  of  a  certain  Mr.  John  D.  Fox  was  dis- 
turbed by  mysterious  noises,  such  as  rap- 
pings,  tapping,  knocks,  and  shuffling  of  the 
fumitore,  which  could  not  be  accounted  for  on 
the  hypothesis  of  natural  agency.  This  was 
not  pleasant ;  but  use  reconciles  us  to  almost 
anything,  and  in  a  short  Ume  the  daughters 
began  to  reciprocate.  Here,  at  the  outset, 
we  are  struck  by  the  remarkable  similarity 
of  the  Foxian  narrative  to  the  story  of  Wes- 
ley's kobold,  with  which  probably  our  readers 
are  acquainted,  A  few  experiments  enabled 
the  parties  to  open  a  distinct  communication, 
and  the  methoa  is  remarkably  simple.  Spicer 
tolls  us,  **that,  in  this  spirit-language,  an 
affirmative  ia  conveyed  by  a  single  rap  ( though 
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perhaps  emphasized  by  more),  a  negatire  by 
silence.  Five  nips  demand  the  alphabet,  and 
that  may  be  called  over  viva  voce,  or  else  in  a 
printed  form  laid  upon  a  table,  and  the  finger 
or  a  pencil  slowly  pjissed  along  it ;  when,  on 
arriving  at  the  required  letter,  a  rap  is  heard ; 
the  querist  then  recommences,  until  words  and 
sentences  are  spelled  out  —  upon  the  accuracy 
or  intelligence  aispluyed  in  which,  depends,  in 
a  great  degree,  the  amount  of  faith  popularly 
accorded  to  these  manifestations."  These, 
however,  are  but  the  rudiments  of  the  spiritual 
education  —  which,  orthodoxly  enough,  com- 
mences with  the  alphabet.  We  shall,  pres- 
ently see  that,  since  1848,  a  higher  state  of 
intelligence  has  been  achieved.  Armed  with 
this  key,  Mrs.  Fox,  who  appears  to  be  a 
woman  of  a  decidedly  inouiring  turn,  succeeded 
iQ  eliciting  from  the  spirit  the  following  in- 
formation. That  the  number  of  the  years  of 
his  Oeshly  pilgrimage  had  been  thirty-one  ; 
that  his  name  wtis  Charles  Rayn  ;  that  he  had 
been  murdered  in  that  house,  and  buried  in 
the  cellar  ;  and  that  the  murderer  was  alive. 
Then  came  the  results  —  **  There  was  some 
digging  in  tlie  cellar  on  Saturday  night. 
They  dug  until  they  came  to  water ,  and  then 
gave  it  up.^^  Highly  satisfactory  this  !  Now , 
who  was  Charles  Rayn  ?  We  are  sorry  to  say 
that  Mr.  Spicer  gives  us  no  information  on 
that  point.  He  appears  to  have  been  as  much 
a  phantom  in  the  flesh  as*  in  the  spirit  — 
though  the  date  of  his  apotheosis  could  not 
have  been  very  remote,  for  his  children  were 
said  to  be  still  alive,  as  also  his  murderer. 

We  are  told  that  '*■  the  high  character  and 
respectability  of  this  family  (the  Foxes)  did 
not,  nevertheless,  protect  them  from  certain 
unpleasant  results  of  these  manifestations. 
Immense  excitement  was  created  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  considerable  prejudice,  extending 
even  to  threats  of  violence,  existed  against 
them.*'  Now  we  cannot,  for  the  life  of  us, 
comprehend  what  was  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
citement. Had  the  previous  existence  of 
Charles  Hayn  been  ascertained,  and  his  body 
found  in  the  cellar,  there  might  have  been  ex 
citement  enough  ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  ap- 
peared. The  prejudice  —  though  we  should 
nave  ^iven  the  feeling  quite  a  di£&rent  name 
—  is  intelligible  without  explanation. 
^  The  Fox  mmily,  it  would  appear,  was  pecu- 
liarly beloved  by  the  spirits ;  for  two  of  the 
ladies  having  removed  to  Rochester,  New  York, 
the  rappings  followed  them  thither ;  and  a 
third,  Catherine,  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
Cassandra  of  the  party,  was  similarly  accom- 
panied to  Auburn.  In  short,  they  were  media, 
or  particularly  favored  persons  in  whose  pres- 
ence only  the  spirits  will  deign  to  make  tnem- 
selves  audible.  Media  are  now  very  common. 
Mr.  Spicer  says,  '*  It  is  calculated  that  there 
are,  at  the  present  moment,  not  less  than 
thirty  thousand  recognized  tnedia  practising  in 


yarioos  ports  of  the  United  States.  A  friend, 
who  writes  under  date  of  July  17  (we  presume 
1852) ,  assures  me  that  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia alone  may  be  found  no  fewer  than 
three  hundred  magnetic  circles,  holding  reg- 
ular meetinc;s,and  receiving  communications.** 
If  the  facetious  Spicer  is  not  hoaxing  us,  we 
trust  Mr.  Thackeray  will  keep  his  eyes  and 
ears  open,  and  regale  us,  on  his  return,  with 
an  account  of  the  invisible  world. 

We  now  begin  to  understand  what  Cole- 
ridge meant  by  his  powerful  picture  of  "  wo- 
man wailing  ior  her  demon  lover. "  It  is  not  at 
all  a  bad  thing  to  be  upon  terms  of  familiarity 
with  a  spirit.  If  not  quite  so  handy  as  the 
imps  of  the  old  magicians  were  —  for  they 
could  serve  up  banquets  in  a  trice,  and  pro- 
duce the  rarest  fruits  in  the  heart  of  winter 
—  youir  acute  American  sprite  can  contrive 
to  send  the  dollars  in  the  way  of  his  mistress. 
Here  is  an  advertisement :  *'  &Trs.  Fisu  and 
TBS  Misses  Fox.  An  error  crept  into  oar 
notice  of  these  ladies,  as  published  in  our  last 
issue,  concerning  their  locality.  Our  readers 
will  please  observe  that  they  are  at  No.  78 
West  Twenty-Sixth  Street.  Strangers  can 
be  entertained  on  Tuesday,  Wednesdsiy,  and 
Friday  afternoons,  from  3  to  5  o*clock  ;  also 
on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday  evenings, 
from  8  to  10  o^clock.*'  The  charge  seems  to 
us  moderate  —  only  a  dollar  per  head.  What 
a  blow  it  would  be  to  these  ladies,  should 
their  spiritual  admirers  desert  them  I 

We  are  concerned  to  say  that  some  little 
doubt  was  thrown  upon  the  authenticity  of 
the  Fish  and  Fox  performances  by  the  revela- 
tions of  a  certain  Mrs.  Norman  Culver,  de- 
scribed as  ^*  a  connection  by  marriage  of  the 
Fox  family.**  Perhaps  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  insert  her  declaration  :  — 

Catherine  wanted  some  one  to  help  her  (make 
the  rappings),  and  said  that  if  I  would  become  a 
medium,  she  would  explain  it  all  to  me.  She 
said  that,  when  my  cousin  consulted  the  spirits, 
I  must  sit  next  to  her,  and  touch  her  arm  whea 
the  right  letter  was  called.  I  did  so,  and  was 
able  to  answer  nearly  all  the  questions  correctly. 
After  I  had  helped  her  in  this  way  a  few  times, 
she  revealed  to  me  the  secret.  The  raps  are  pro- 
duced with  the  toes.  All  the  toes  are  lued. 
After  nearly  a  week's  practice,  with  Catherine 
showing  me  how,  I  ooald  produce  them  perfectly 
myselC  At  first  it  was  very  hard  work  to  do  it. 
Catherine  told  me  to  warm  my  feet,  or  put  them 
in  warm  water,  and  it  would  then  be  easier  work 
to  rap  ;  she  said  that  she  sometimes  had  to  warm 
her  f^  three  or  four  times  in  the  cotirse  of  an 
evening.  I  found  that  heating  my  feet  did  en- 
able me  to  rap  a  great  deal  easier. 

Catherine  told  me  how  to  manage  to  answer 
the  questions.  She  said  it  was  generally  easy 
enough  to  answer  right,  if  the  one  who  asked  the 
questions  called  the  alphabet.  She  said  the  rea- 
son why  they  asked  people  to  write  down  sevoral 
names  on  paper,  and  then  point  to  them  till  the 
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spirit  rapped  at  the  right  one,  was  to  give  them 
a  chaflce  to  watch  the  countenance  and  motions 
of  the  person,  and  that  in  that  way  they  could 
nearly  always  guess  right.  She  also  explained 
how  they  held  down  and  moved  tables.  She  told 
me  that  41II  I  should  have  to  do  to  make  the  raps 
heard  on  the  table  would  be  to  put  my  foot 
against  the  bottom  of  the  table  when  I  rapped, 
and  that,  when  I  wished  to  make  the  r^ps  sound 
distant  on  the  wall,  I  must  make  them  louder, 
and  direct  my  own  eyes  earnestly  to  the  spot 
where  I  wished  them  to  be  heard.  She  said,  if  I 
could  put  my  foot  against  the  bottom  of  the  door, 
the  raps  would  be  heard  on  the  top  of  the  door. 
Catherine  told  me  that  when  the  committee  held 
their  ankles  in  Rochester,  the  Dutch  servant- 
girl  rapped  with  her  knuckles  under  the  floor 
from  the  cellar.  The  girl  was  instructed  to  rap 
whenever  she  heard  their  voices  calling  the 
spirits.  Catherine  also  showed  me  •  how  they 
made  the  signs  of  sawing  and  planing  boards. 
When  I  was  at  Rochester,  last  January,  Mar^ 
garetta  told  me  that,  when  people  insisted  on 
seeing  her  feet  and  toes,  she  could  produce  a  few 
raps  with  her  knees  and  ankles 

If,  after  this  express  and  circumstantial 
declaration  on  the  part  of  a  connection  of  the 
Foxes,  and  without  refutation  of  its  falsity, 
it  is  realli^  the  case,  as  Mr.  Spicer  alleges,  that 
their  exhibitions  are  attended  **  by  the  iliie 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  including  several 
eminent  judges  and  divines,"  we  arerorced  to 
conclude  that  there  is  no  bottom  to  the  stom- 
och  of  American  credulity,  and  we  begin  to 
understand  the  secret  of  the  success  of  Barnum. 
It  is,  to  our  apprehension,  an  uncommonly 
u^ly  story,  and  we  really  should  like  to  know 
v-hat  steps  were  taken  in  consequence.  Mrs. 
Culver  stated  that  she  was  taugnt  by  the  fair 
Catherine  to  make  the  rappine;  —  was  that 
tested  ?  The  Fox  family,  in  vindication  of 
themselves,  were  bound  to  have  challenged 
her  forthwith  to  exhibit  her  toes,  and  to  have 
snapped  them  in'  the  approved  manner. 
Mr.  Sbicer  has  a  natural  reluctance  to  involve 
himself  in  the  feminine  quarrel ;  but,  as  he 
has  undertaken  to  he  the  spiritual  historian, 
he  feels  himself  obliged  to  pve  some  opinion. 
Here  it  is.  **  It  is  oistressmg  to  be  compelled 
to  arbitrate  between  two  ladies  of  station  and 
character,  on  a  simple  question  of —  who  has 
fibbed  ?  But  some  decision  must  be  arrived 
at,  and  I  give  it  at  once  as  mine,  that  Mrs. 
Culver's  statement  1^05,  i»  the  main,  true; 
Catherine  Fox's,  on  which  it  waa  founded,  in 
the  main  false.**  By  this,  we  presume,  he 
means  that  Miss  Fox  intended  to  humbug 
Mrs.  Culver.  A  more  damning  hypothesis 
than  this  we  cannot  imagine.  How  does  the 
case  stand  in  that  light?  A  eirl,  in  the 
alleged  possession  of  a  miraculous  faculty, 
not  only  states,  to  a  female  relative,  that  the 
whole  thing  is  an  imposture,  but  explains  the 
nature  of  tne process,  and  teaches  her  to  perform 
the  tricks  oj    the  trade!    "  After- nearly  a 


week*s  practice,  with  Catherine  shovtdne  rae 
how,  I  could  produce  the  raps  perfectly!" 
Very  odd  that  the  ghosts'  confidant  should 
have  the  knack  of  producing  sounds  exactly 
similar  to  those  which  indicated  their  spirit- 
ual presence!  And' why  did  the  little  Sajp- 
phira  criminate  herself?  The  motive  is 
perfectly  obvious,  and  is  assigned  —  **  she 
wanted  some  one  to  help  her."  Mr.  Spicer 
does  not  seem  to  understand  the  immense 
importance  of  this  point  upon  the  whole 
ghostly  que'stion.  With  the  Foxes  the  spirit 
theory  originated  —  with  them  the  rappings 
commenc^.  Now,  if  it  turns  out  that  these 
rappings  are  the  result  of  a  trick,  and  that 
one  of  the  family  has  confessed  to  the  impos- 
ture and  divulged  the  secret,  down  goes  the 
whole  edifice.  It  does  not  matter  what  has 
taken  place  afterwards ;  if  the  originators  of 
the  idea  are  impostors,  so  must  all  be  who 
have  followed  after  them. 

Ten  years  ago  it  would  have  appeared 
absurd  to  approach  the  subject ;  but,  since 
then,  the  case  has  altered.  The  phenomena 
of  animal  magnetism  have  unsettled  the 
minds,  and,  we  fear,  perverted  the  religious 
faith  of  thousands,  both  in  the  Old  World 
and  the  New.  We  have  been  deluged  by 
itinerant  Cagliostros  of  all  colors,  exhibiting 
their  powers  for  payment,  on  the  platform  ; 
and  as,  in  matters  of  this  sort,  novelty  is 
everything,  and  one  conjurer  can  only  main- 
tain his  reputation  by  keeping  ahead  of 
another,  falsehood  and  fraud  have  been 
brought  in  to  supplement  what  was  wanting. 
That  a  magnetic  operator  can  exercise  an 
extraordinary  influence  on  the  nervous  system 
of  a  suitable  patient,  and  even  control  his 
volition,  must  be  admitted.  Such  a  power, 
marvellous  as  it  is,  is  nevertheless  not  miracu- 
lous, for  it  is  produced,  say  the  magnetists, 
by  the  operation  of  a  subtle  agent  upon  the 
nerves,  which  again  influence  the  brain.  It 
is  somnambulism  produced  by  artificial  means. 
Somnambulism , is  by  no  means  an  unusual 
phenomenon.  A  person  in  that  state,  while 
walking  in  sleep,  answers  readily  to  interrog- 
atories ;  and  his  fancy  follows  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  speaker,  so  that  he  may  be  made 
to  believe  that  he  is  roaming  through  the 
ruins  of  Memphis,  when,  in  reality,  he  is 
wandering  in  his  own  bed-room.  That  is  Just 
the  audible  expression  of  a  dream  ;  and  m  in 
there  is  nothing  hostile  to  nature.  But  at 
the  very  next  step  the  limit  is  passed.  Pre- 
temati^  powers  are  now  claimed,  and  it  is 
alleged  that  the  spiritual  eye  can  discern  real 
objects  at  distances  and  through  media  which 
the  natural  eye  could  not  reach.  This  is 
clairvoyance  —  which  we,  not  without  exam- 
ination, believe  to  be  a  most  rank*  and  filthy 
imposture. 

It  is  very  significant  that  the  most  usual, 
and,  we  have  no  doubt,  the  most  profitable 
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braDch  of  the  daivoyant  trade,  is  that  of  de- 
Bcribing  diseoBes  in  the  human  frame.  A 
patient  is  brought  into  the  presence  of  the 
clairvoyant,  who  forthwith  proceeds  to  ^ive  a 
din^osis  of  the  complaint,  nod  a  description 
of  Its  seat,  in  terms  which  are  certainly 
oracular.  We  have  more  than  once  heard  a 
dialogue  like  the  following  —  the  interlocutors 
being  the  operater  and  the  possessed  one,  of 
course  confederates.     "  D'ye  see  that  man  ?*' 

—  *•  Ay,  I  see  him."  "  Is  he  we^  ?"  —  •'  Far 
frae  it !"  "  What  *s  the  matter  wi'  him  ?"  — 
'*The  matter  wi'  him!  d*  ye  no  'see  yon?" 
"  No ;  but  what  is 't  ye  see  ?'^—  "  It 's  that,  ye 
ken  —  the  thing  there  !  Lord  save  us,  how  it 's 
louping  !  It 's  a  red  thing,  and  a'  wrang  the- 
gither."  "  Ay,  is 't  a  red  thing  V  —  *'  Just 
that."  "Will  it  get  better?"  — "I  diima 
ken ;  there  *s  something  coming  out  o't 
that 's  no  right.  The  man  's  no  weel  ava !" 
**  Can  ye  tell  onything  to  mak  him  better?" 

—  **  Ay,  there  >  a  thing  be  might  tak,  but  I 
dinna  mind  the  name  o't."  *'  What  is  *t, 
Davie,  man  ?  Think  again  !"  —  "  Oo,  it 's  a 
pouther  !"  '*  A  powder,  is  it?  and  what's 
the  color  o't?"  —  ••  It 's  whiles  oe  color  and 
whiles  anither ;  ye  can  pit  it  in  your  mouth 
ein  ye  like!"  '*What  kind  o'  a  taste  has 
It?''  —  «*  It's  no  nice."  **  If  he  were  to 
take  it,  wad  it  cure  him  ?" —  *.*  If  it  did  him 
Dae  gude,  it  wad  do  him  nae  barm  !"  Nor 
has  it  ever  been  our  fortune  to  hear  a  more 
distinct  opinion  enunciated  by  a  sleeping  Es- 
culapius. 

As  vivisection  is  out  of  the  question,  this 
branch  of  the  craft  may  be  pursued  with  per- 
fect safety.  But  there  is  another  more  tick- 
lish—  that  is,  the  description  of  distinct 
objects.  In  that,  there  is  almost  invariably 
such  a  sketch  of  ordinary  furniture  as  prevails 
in  every  dwelling-house,  and  will  apply  to 
all.  We  never  yet  have  heard  of  a  properly 
authenticated  instance  of  clairvoyance  being 
exercised  beyond  the  immediate  locality  — 
we  mean  such  an  instance  as  could  put  the 
possession,  or  rather  the  existence  oi  such  a 
power,  beyond  question  —  and  that  is,  un- 
doubtedly, the  turning  point  of  the  whole  con- 
troversy.* During  the  last  two  years,  when 
the  mysterious  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin  ex- 
ercised such  an  ipfluence  over  the  public 
miQd  —  as  will  indeed  continue  for  years  to 
come  —  the  clairvoyants  made  many  contra- 
dictory revelations.  One  saw  him  imbedded 
in  ice  far  beyond  Wellington  straits  —  an- 
other beheld  him  captive  among  the  rude 
tribes  east  of  Siberia.  But  the  singular 
tiling  was  this  ;  that  no  two  unconnected  clair- 
voyants agreed  in  their  description.  Some  of 
them  mu8|  have  been  liars,  either  wilfull;jr  or 
unconsciously;  because  it  was  impossible 
that  the  contradictory  visions  could  be  recon- 
ciled. Wo  have  no  objection  to  adopt  the 
hypothesis  which  corresponda  with  oar  idea 


of  magnetic  power,  that  in  these  cases  the 
so-calleid  said  clairvoyant  merely  followed  the 
ideas  of  the  operator ;  but,  m  that  view, 
clairvoyance  receives  its  death-blow.  If  it 
exists  at  all,  it  must  exist  independent  of  the 
impressions  of  the  operator. 

As  regards  seraphic  visions,  we  are  con- 
strained to  say  that  we  hold  them  as  purely 
blasphemous.  Some  miserable  creature,  fur 
below  the  average  of  the  human  race  in  or- 
ganization and  intellect,  presumes  to  carry 
messages  from  the  supernal  spheres,  and  to 
assume  a  greater  power  of  vision  than  St. 
Stephen,  when,  at  the  moment  of  his  martyr- 
dom —  but  not  till  then  —  he  saw  the  heavens 
opened.  What  awe  can  now  invest  the  di- 
vine apocalypse  of  John,  when,  by  a  simple 
process, you  can  throw  a  serving- wench  asleep, 
and  extract  from  her  fiir  more  specific  details 
than  were  vouchsafed  to  the  translated  pen  of 
the  beloved  apostle  ?  We  ask  those  who  are 
Christians,  and  who  yet  are  inclined  to  yield 
to  this  frightful  delusion  —  wliicb,  after  all, 
their  common  sense' should  disdain  — whether 
they  do  not  consider  themselves  as  guilty  of 
most  awful  presumption  in  pursuing  such 
inquiries  ?  Granting  that,  by  some  inexpli- 
cable means,  such  revelations  can  be  given,  is 
not  such  knowledge  expressly  forbidden  in  the 
one  Book,  which  is  the  rule  of  all  revelation? 
We  ain  aflbrd  to  smile  at  the  folly  of  their 
belief,  but  we  cannot  excuse  the  impiety  of 
their  practice.  They  are  made  the  dupes  of 
knaves,  while  they  are  favored  with  spiritual 
revelutions  through  means  which  the  divine 
word  has  denounced. 

The  supporters  of  clairvoyance  have  a  pe- 
culiar logic  of  their  own.  They  maintain 
that  failures,  however  numerous,  are  to  be 
reckoned  as  no  proofs  against  them ;  but  tbiit 
a  single  case  of  success  is  to  be  considered  a 
triumph;  Mr.  Spicer  puts  the  matter  thus : 
*'  It  is  too  much  the  fashion  among  cursory 
inquirers  to  overlook  the  importance  of  what 
15  done,  in  the  failure  of  what  is  not.  This  is 
not  fair.  If  you  place  twenty  sealed  letters 
on  the  table,  with  a  different  line  written  in 
each,  and  the  *  spirits,'  after  failing  in  the 
first  nineteen,  read  the  twentieth,  surely  the 
wonder  in  respect  to  that  success  is  as  great, 
the  mode  of  compassing  it  as  unaccountable, 
as  though  nineteen  failures  had  not  preceded 
it." 

Now,  is  this  view,  as  applied  to  clairvoy- 
ance, correct  ?  We  apprenend  it  is  entirely 
fallacious.  Let  us  take  Mr.  Spicer's  test. 
An  operator  brings  a  patient  into  the  so-called 
clairvoyant  state.  A  scaled  letter  is  laid  on 
the  table  before  him,  and  he  is  asked  if  he 
sees  it ;  he  replies  in  the  affirmative.  He  is 
then  asked  if  he  can  read  its  contents,  and  he 
answers,  **  Yes."  He  is  then  desired  to  read 
it,  and  he  reads  something  which  is  not 
therein  written.     Is  that  not  proof,  and  do- 
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cisive  proof,  agaJDst  clairvoyance  1  The  let- 
ter is  Mfore  the  patient ;  and  if  ho  says  that 
he  cannet  read  its  contents,  then  it  may,  with 
perfect  propriety,  be  maintained  that  he  has 
not  attained  that  state  of  lucidity  which 
would  enable  him  to  perform  such  a  feat. 
But  if  he  says  that  he  can  read  it,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  enunciate  something  which  is  iiot  in 
the  letter,  then ,  he  disproyes  clairvoyance. 
What  he  sees,  or  says  that  he  sees,  is  not  the 
thing  that  is  there ;  therefore,  he  is  either 
altogether-  an  impostor,  or  is  laboring  under 
a  mental  halluctnaticm  which  is  equally  fatal 
to  his  pretensions.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that 
here  or  there  a  successful  result  has  been 
achieved.  Guessing  may  do  much,  and  trick- 
ery mure  ;  but  nothing  can  be  received  as  a 
fact  which  relies  on  exceptions,  not  on  rules. 
We  have  seen  the  experiment  tried  with 
closed  boxes.  The  patient  invariably  pro- 
fessed to  see  what  was  within,  but,  very  cu- 
riously, he  never  gave  the  object  its  proper 
name.  It  was  soioething  either  long,  or 
broad,  or  round,  or  square,  or  queer,  or  yel- 
low ;  but  vhat  it  was  he  nevQ£  would  tell, 
though  he  profbased  to  see  it  distinctly ;  and 
he  only  made  one  response  which  a  liberal 
imagination  could  in  any  way  reconcile  with 
the  reality.  Yet  he  said  that  he  saw.  Saw 
what  ?  Not  the  articles  that  were  in  the 
boxes,  if  he  saw  anything,  but  very  different 
objects.  Is  that  nothing  against  the  lucid  fac- 
ulty 1  Why,  the  most  stolid  and  stupid  clod- 
hopper in  ancient  times  would  have  despised 
the  spaewife  only  one  of  whose  predictions 
out  of  twenty  proved  ultimately  true. 

What  with  ghost-illuminations,  magnetic 
crystals,  magical-^lass  globes,  and  such-like 
rubbish,  which  might  aptly  figure  in  a  cata- 
logue of  the  household  furniture  of  the  late 
lamented  Cornelius  Agrippa,  many  men,  call- 
ing themselves  philosophers,  seem. to  have 
taken  leave  of  their  senses.  We  have  gone 
back  to  the  old  trash  of  King  James'  witch- 
craft. Nothing  is  so  absurd  as  to  render  it 
unworthy  of  credence  —  nay,  the  absurder  it 
is,  the  more  eagerly  is  it  paraded  as  a  truth. 
We  have  no  wish  to  see  the  field  of  investiga- 
tion limited  —  where  an  express  limit  has  not 
been  assigned  by  the  highest  authority  — 
but  it  amazes  us  that  men  of  science  do  not 
Bee  the  mischief  which  their  credulity  causes. 
Some  scoundrelly  mbcreant  professes  to  have 
a  familiar  spirit.  He  is  not  sent  to* the  tread- 
mill as  a  cheat  and  impostor,  as  he  ought  to 
be,  but  is  visited  by  learned  doctors  and  grave 
inquirers,  whose  attention  makes  his  fortune. 
The  public,  are  told  that  So-and-so,  an  eminent 
philosopher,  has  inouired  into  the  matter, 
and  is  greatly  puzeled  —  cannot,  in  fiict,make 
up  his  mind — rather  inclines,  than  other- 
wise, to  believe  that  Adoniram  Pumpkins  is 
in  communication  with  a  familiar  spirit  — 
aod  the  acute  Adoniram  immediately  adver- 


( tises  a  stance ^  at  five  shillings  a  head,  and 
reaps  a  harvest  from  the  gulls.  Now,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  clairvoyance, 
but  the  practical  test  remains  unsolved.  A 
gentleman  of  the  very  highest  distinction  io 
the  scientific  world  —  one  whose  medical  rep- 
utation is  more  than  European,  and  who 
adorus  the  university  to  which  he  belongs  — 
has  offered  a  large  sum  of  money  if  any  clair- 
voyant  can  read  a  line  of  Shakspeare  which 
he  has  written  out  and  deposited  in  a  sealed 
box.  The  challenge  has  now  been  given  for 
a  long  time,  yet  the  attempt  never  has  been 
made.  Clairvoyants  have  described  royal 
relics  as  built  up  in  walls,  somewhere^  and 
have  even  favored  us  with  drawings  of  t^em, 
but  they  cannot  produce  them.  However,  we 
ought  not  to  be  in  a  hurry.  It  would  by  no 
means  amaze  us  if  the  specified  relics  came  to 
light ;  for  there  is  such  a  thing  as  indicating 
a  treasure,  **  by  aid  of  the  spirits,*'  after  the 
manner  of  DoustcrsWivel,  and  then  discover- 
ing it.  Joe  Smith,  the  Mahomet  of  the  Mor- 
monites,  was  a  profound  philosopher.  He 
calculated,  not  on  the  common  sense,  but  on 
the  amazing  credulit7of  mankind,  and  act- 
ually succeeded  in  founding  a  new  religion. 
Let  us  do  justice  to  Joe.  1&  was  not  a  whit 
more  absurd  nor  profane  than  many  educated 
men  in  this  cojantry  who  ought  to  know  bet- 
ter. But  he  vvas  much  cleverer,  for  he  duped 
others,  whilst  they  are  the  egregious  dupes. 

Surely  no  simpler  test  than  that  we  have 
alluded  to  can  be  proposed.  Countless  clmr" 
voyants  profess  to  do  far  more  wonderful 
things  every  day  —  well„  let  them  read  the 
line.  They  say  their  vision  penetrates  over 
sea  and  land  —  space  is  nothing  to  them  -^ 
they  can  bring  you  news  from  the  antipodes 
in  a  trice ;  can  tell  you  the  address  of  a  letter 
in  this  pocket  of  a  laborer  at  the  diggins. 
Why  cannot  they  read  the  simpler  and  easier 
task  of  a  single  line  in  a  box  at  home  ?  Just  be- 
cause the  wnole  thing  is  a  tissue  of  unmiti- 
gated humbug;  and  the  countenance  of  such 
pretensions  will  hereafter  be  regarded  as  a 
serious  stigma  upon  the  intellectual  character 
of  the  age. 

But  we  must  return  to  Spicer  and  his 
spirits.  The  modus  operandi  is  quite  simple. 
The  party  assemble  round  a  table,  at  the  head 
of  which  sits  the  mediwnj  priest  or  priestess 
as  the  case  may  be.  There  is  no  kind  of  in- 
vocation used.  The  spirits  enter  the  room 
invisibly  of  their  own  accord,  in  a  free-and- 
easy  way,  and  each  announces  his  arrival  by 
a  rap.  Then  the  alphabet  is  produced  ;  but 
as  tne  process  of  calling  out  the  letters  is 
rather  tedious,  a  child's  alphabet-box  is  em- 
ployed, and  a  pencil  is  moved  along  the  liter- 
al line.  When  it  touches  the  proper  letter 
there  is  another  rap,  and  the  answer  to  any 
proposed  query  is  thus  spelled  out. 

This  is  a  yery  dreary  kind  of  exhibitioD, 
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and  was  evidently  felt  to  be  such  even  by  the 
enthusiastic  Spicer ;  but  it  is  a  little  enlivened 
by  gymnastics.  If  spiritual  knuckles  can  pro- 
duce sound,  why  should  not  spiritual  muscles 
induce  motion  ?  The  one  is  as  reasonable  as 
the  other ;  and  accordingly  it  is  common  to 
request  the  spirits  to  move  the  table.  The 
following  is  Mr.  Spicer's  account  of  the  phe- 
nomena which  he  witnessed :  -^ 

It  was  next  proposed  that  proof  should  be  af- 
forded of  the  power  possessed  by  the  spirits  to 
move  substances ;  and  they  were  requested  to 
exercise  it  upon  the  table.  Every  one  drew  a 
little  apart,  in  such  a  manner  that  none  of  the 
sittera'  legs  should  approach  it,  and,  so  tax  as 
could  be  observed,  this  condition  was  most  hon- 
orably fulfilled.  In  a  moment  or  two,  the  table, 
like  Bimam  Wood,  **  began  to  move;**  and  if 
my  astonishment  and  discomfiture  did  not  equal 
that  of  the  deluded  thane,  it  was  because  petti- 
coats are  redundant,  and  it  was  impossible  not 
to  feel  how  completely  it  was  at  the  discretion  of 
any  zealous  little  foot  to  assist  the  spirits  in  the 
performance  of  this  manceuvre. 

*'  Move  the  tables,  indeed ! "  you  say ; "  why, 
a  spirit  might  as  well  be  expected  to  draw  a 
cork!"  Our  dear  sir,  these  spirits  can  do 
more  wonderful  things  than  araw  corks  — 
they  can  imbibe  with  considerable  gusto. 
Death  makes  no  difierence  in  the  national 
taste;  and  we  presume  an  American  spirit 
would  still  indicate  its  preference  for  a  mint- 
julep,  or  a  brandy  cock-tail,  over  weaker  com- 
pounds. Your  German  ghost,  with  fine  Teu- 
tonic inflexibility,  sticks  steadily  to  its  beer. 
What  think  you  of  the  following  well-authen- 
ticated instance  ?  *'  Kern  had  engaged  Hahn^s 
servant  —  a  man  of  about  forty  years  of  age, 
and  of  entire  singleness  of  character  —  to 
stay  with  him.  One  night,  as  Kern  lay  in 
his  bed,  and  this  man  was  standing  near  the 
glass  door  in  conversation  with  him,  to  his 
utter  amazement,  he  beheld  a  jug  of  beer, 
which  stood  on  a  table  in  the  room,  at  some 
distance  from  him,  slowly  lifted  to  a  height 
of  about  three  feet,  and  the  contents  poured 
into  a  glass  that  was  standing  there  also, 
until  the  latter  was  half  full.  The  jug  was 
then  gently  replaced,  and  the  glass  hfted, 
And  emptied  as  by  some  one  drinking,  whilst 
John,  the  servant,  exclaimed  in  terrified  sur- 
prise, *  Lord  —  it  swallows!'  The  glass 
was  quietly  replaced,  and  not  a  drop  of  t)eer 
was  to  be  u>una  on  the  floor!" 

Who  need  marvel  afler  this  at  the  mysteri- 
008  manner  in  which  tea  and  sugar  sometimes 
disappear,  and  the  mirific  diminishment  of 
the  contents  of  the  brandy  bottle?  How 
many  excellent  and  blameless  servants  must 
have  been  discharged,  with  their  characters 
slightly  tainted,  on  account  of  the  appetite 
of  the  spirits!  Yet,  after  all,  this  German 
was  not  an  exorbitantly  thirsty  Isoul  —  he 
seems  to  have  been  contented  with  a  modest , 


quencher.  A  Highland  ^host,  now,  would 
have  made  wild  work  with  the  aqtui  vita; 
and  tl\e  departed  of  Glasgow  must  surely  be 
chargeable  with  some  share  of  that  frightful 
consumption  of  alcohol,  which  has  made  our 
western  capital  so  notorious. 

*<  But  the  tables  were  moved  ?"  Yes,  and 
the  beer  vanished ;  and,  f()r  a  charge  of  a 
couple  of  shillings,  M.  Robin  will  show  you 
fifty  feats  more  marvellous  and  inexplicable. 
But  this  is  nothing  to  what  has  occurred.  The 
house  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  £liakim  Phelps  was 
taken  possession  of  by  a  whole  regiment  of 
spirits,  who  had  a  decided  turn  for  the  fine 
arts.  '*  The  furniture  of  the  lower  rooms  lay 
scattered  in  the  utmost  confusion  in  every 
direction.  After  hastily  restoring  some  kind 
of  order,  the  family  proceeded  to  the  upper 
rooms,  in  hopes  of  discovering  some  clue  to 
the  authors  oi  these  strange  doings.  A  most 
extraordinary  scene  presented  itself!  A  num- 
ber of  figures — 'proDably  eight  or  ten  —  con- 
structed with  great  skill  by  means  of  various 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  and  bed-room  fur- 
niture, were  found  in  the  middle^  of  the  room 
in  a  kneeling  attitude,  each  having  before  it 
an  open  Bib&  !.  After  exhausting  their  won- 
der and  conjectures,  excited  by  this  extraor- 
dinary spectacle,  the  family  closed  up  the 
{)hantom-ohamber,  as  it  was  thenceforth  called, 
eaving  the  dumb  kneeling  circle  as  they  were 
found ;  and  the  doctor  himself  took  possession 
of  the  key.  In  spite  of  this  precaution,  how- 
ever, some  strange  addition  was  daily  made  to 
the  phantom  group,  without  a  poesibili^  of 
tracing  the  hand  at  work  upon  it.*'  When 
Phelps,  junior,  a  boy  about  eleven,  was  pre- 
paring to  go  to  church,  his  boots  and  cap 
were  suddenly  missing!  That  is  not  alto- 
gether an  unexampled  phenomenon.  However, 
some  ono  was  barbarous  enough  to  drag  fjrth 
another.pair  of  Bluchers  and  a  caubeen  ;  and 
these  also  miraculously  vanished.  They  were 
only  discovered,  "  after  a  long  search"  —  not, 
we  presume,  until  the  doctor  had  reached  the 
peroration  of  his  sermon.  It  is  odd  that  the 
spirits  who  thus  practically  protested  against 
tne  doctor*s  oratory,  should  have  selected  bis 
house  as  the  theatro  of  their  malicious,  and 
we  must  say  unmeaning  pranks.  For  seven 
long  months  peace  was  a  stranger  to  the 
dwelling  of  the  Phelpses.  The  furniture  be- 
came locomotive,  and  walked  about  of  its  own 
accord,  just  as  if  the  chain  and  tables  had 
been  studying  Washington  Irving's  tale  of  the 
Bold  Drasoon.  There  was  an  awful  smash- 
ing of  gbiss.  <<I  have  seen,"  writes  the 
vexed-atTieart  £liakim,  *<  objects,  such  as 
brushes,  tumblers,  candlesticks,  snuffers,  &c., 
which,  but  a  few  moments  before,  1  knew  to 
be  at  rest,  fly  against  the  glass  and  dash  it  to 
pieces,  when  it  was  utterly  impossible,  from 
the  direction  in  which  they  moved,  that  any  > 
visible  power  ooold  have  caused  their  motion." 
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Bnt  for  the  production  of  the  Bibles,  we  should 
say  that  this  was  a  case  for  exorcism  and  holy 
water.  But  can  anything  be  more  preposter- 
ous than  this  ?  Tlie  laws  of  nature  are  sus- 
pended, the  spirits  of  the  dead  return-;- all 
for  what?  To  rattle  Dr.  Phelps'  furniture 
about,  and  to  pitch  the  snuffers  through  his 
windows!  There  is  usually  some  kind  of 
poise  between  cause  and  effect.  We  can  un- 
dersbind  how,  in  the  words  of  Horatio  — 

A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell, 

The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheotod  dead 

Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets, 

—  for  natural  portents  are  not  unappropriate 
to  the  violent  death  of  a  hero.  But  were  the 
gates  of  Tartarus  opened,  that  the  windows 
of  Phelps  might  be  broken  1  A  more  bairnly 
set  of  hobgoblins  than  clustered  round  the 
Reverend  Eliakim  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  ; 
and  we  are  of  opinion  that  they  might,  with- 
out much  trouble,  have  been  decoved  into  the 
interior  of  an  emptied  sugar-barrel.        ^ 

After  all,  Beelzebub  is  but  a  poor  imitator. 
He  was  but  trying,  beneath  the» roof- tree  of 
Dr.  Phelps,  to  reproduce  phenomena  which 
were  played  off"  at  Woodstock,  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  the  visit  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
missioners in  1649,  with  infinitely  greater 
effect.  Had  the  ghost  of  Funny  Joe  Collins, 
the  contriver  of  tlie  Woodstock  phantasma- 
goria, been  amongst  the  number  of  the  Phelps- 
lan  visitants,  he  would  have  made  every  one 
in  the  neighborhood  roar,  like  Trinculo,  with 
terror  !  Contrast  the  pointless  idiocy  of  the 
American  demonstrations,  with  the  fine,  bold, 
masterly  performances  of  Collins. 

October  30.— Something  walked  into  the 
chamber,  treading  like  a  hear ;  it  walked  many 
times  about,  then  threw  the  warming-pan  vi(>- 
lenlly  upon  the  floor,  and  so  bruised  it  that  it 
was  spoiled.  Vast  quantities  of  glass  were  now 
thrown  about  the  room,  and  vast  numbers  of 
great  stones  and  horses'  bones  were  thrown  in. 
These  were  all  found  in  the  morning,  and  ^ 
floors,  beds,  and  walls  were  all  much  damaged 
by  the  violence  they  were  thrown  in.  ^ 

J^ovember  1.  — Candles  were  placed  m  all 
parts  of  the  room,  and  a  great  fire  made.    At 
midnight,  the  candles  aU  yet  burning,  a  noise 
like  the  burst  of  a  cannon  was  heard  in  the  room, 
and  the  burning  billets  were  tossed  aU  over  the 
room  and  about  the  beds ;  and  had  not  their 
honors  called  in  Giles  and  his  fellows,  the  house 
had  assuredly  been  burnt.    An  hour  after  the 
candles  went  out,  as  usual,  the  clack  of  many 
cannons  ^s  heard,  and  many  pailfuls  of  green, 
stinking  water  were  thrown  on  their  honors  in 
bed  ;  great  stones  were  also  thrown  in  as  before, 
the  bed-curtains  and  bedsteads  torn  and  broken  ; 
the  windows  were  now  all  really  broken,  and  the 
whole  neighborhood  alarmed  with  the  noisep  ; 
nay,  the  very  rabbit-stealers  that  were  abroad 
that  night  in  the  warren,  were  so  frightened  at 
the  dismal  thundering,  that  they  fled  for  fear 
and  left  their  ferrets  behind  them. 


One  of  their  honors  this  night  spoke,  and  in 
the  name  of  God  asked  what  it  was,  and  why  it 
disturbed  them  so?     No  answer  was  given  to 
this  ;  but  the  noise  ceased  for  a  while,  when  the 
spirit  came  again,  and,  as  they  all  agreed,  brought 
with  it  seven  devils  worse  than  itself.     One  of 
the  servants  now  lighted  a  large  candle,  and  set 
ft  in  the  doorway  between  the  two  chambers,  to 
see  what  passed  ;  and,  as  he  watched  it,  he  plain- 
ly saw  a  hoof  striking  the  candle  and  candlestick 
into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  afterwards 
making  three  scrapes  over  the  snuff  of  the  can- 
dle, to  scrape  it  out.    Upon  this,  the  same  per- 
son was  so  bold  as  to  draw  a  sword  ;  but  he  had 
scarce  got  it  out,  when  he  perceived  another  in- 
visible hand  had  hold  of  it  too,  and  pulled  with 
him  for  it,  and  at  last  prevailing,  struck  him  so 
violently  on  the  head  with  the  pommel,  that  he 
fell  down  for  dead  with  the  blow. 

Now,  we  call  that  a  respectable  style  of 
apparition  —  place,  time,  and  motive  being 
all  in  perfect  keeping ;  and  the  design  and 
execution  oJike  creditable  to  the  artist.  Had 
Joe  Collins  kept  his  own  council,  the  Wood- 
stock case  would  have  been  the  Iliad  of  the 
spiritual  manifestations,  for  there  is  a  pith 
and  purpose  about  it  which  makes  us  scorn 
the  drivelling  of  the  Yankee  ghosts.  But  he 
was  too  much  tickled  with  the  delight  of  the 
joke  to  conceal  his  agency  ;  and  consequently 
he  is  not  quoted  by  the  historians  of  the  in- 
visible world. 

From  Phelps  we  pass  to  Judge  Edmonds. 
This  dignitary,  it  seems,  was  formerly  an 
unbeliever,  but  had  gradually  altered  his 
views.  The  following  is  an  account  of  what 
occurred  at  a  spiritual  meeting  at  the  house 
of  a  Mr.  Partriage.  In  the  list  of  those  said 
to  have  been  present,  we  find  **  Mrs  Fox  and 
her  daughters." 


Bappings  were  heard,  and  a  communication 
from  the  "spirits"  requested  the  company  to 
play  upon  a  piano  in  the  room.  This  was  done, 
the  raps  beating  accurate  time  to  the  measure. 
Mr.  Gordon,  who  was  a  medium,  was  thrown 
into  a  magnetic  sleep,  during  which  he  gave  ut- 
terance to  some  remarks  directed  against  the  too 
ready  yielding  to  sister  superstitions  with  those 
which,  in  past  ages,  obstructed  the  advance  of 
gospel  light — (we  omit  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence  as  blasphemous). 

While  this  was  proceeding,  sounds  were  occa- 
sionally heard  on  the  door  and  sides  of  the  apart- 
ment aloof  from  any  person,  as  loud  as  could  be 
produced  by  a  violent  "  pounding**  witli  a  mail's 
fist.  The  table  at  which  Mr.  Partridge  was  em- 
ployed in  takmg  notes,  was  several  times  moved 
from  its  place  ;  and  a  chair,  which  stood  outside 
of  the  circle,  and  several  feet  distant  from  any 
one  present,  was  moved  up  to  the  circle,  and 
back  again,  placed  on  its  side,  &c.  These,  how- 
ever, were  the  usual  phenomena,  and  of  such 
frequent  occurrence  that  they  excited  but  little 
interest 

We  paose  to  make  a  moral  reflection.  Yoa 
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Bee,  dear  reader,  >  how  oommon  every tbiog 
becomes  by  use.  We  warrant  now,  that  if, 
on  walking  into  your  drawing-room,  you  were 
to  find  the  chairs  chasing  one  another,  the 
tables  staggering  under  the  influence  of  in- 
toxication, find  the  sofas  frantically  curvetting, 
you  would  feel  not  a  little  amazed.  These 
things,  however,  the  philosophic  American 
treats  with  intense  disdain ;  and,  we  doubt 
not,  gives  the  footstool  an  admonitory  kick, 
as  it  playfully  attempts  to  jump  into  the  coal- 
scuttle.    But  to  resume  our  quotation :  — 

In  the  present  case  they  proved  to  be  but  the 
prologue  to  demonstrations  of  a  most  astounding 
character,  and  such  as,*  I  am  fully  aware,  will 
tax  to  the  utmost  the  faith  of  the  uninitiated  in 
the  veracity  of  those  upon  whose  concurrent 
testimony  these  facts  were  subsequently  made 
public. 

At  the  stage  of  the  proceedings  last  alluded  to, 
it  was  proposed  by  tome  one  to  darken  the  room, 
in  order  to  try  whether  the  lights  and  sparkles, 
known  frequently  to  accompany  tlie  manifesta- 
tions in  formei^  instances,  would  be  perceptible. 
It  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  lights  were 
observed,  at  different  times  and  in  different  parts 
of  the  room  —  sometimes  resembling  phosphores- 
cent flames,  sometimes  forming  luminous  clouds 
moving  about,  sometimes  like  glistening  stars, 
crystal,  or  diamonds.  Physical  demonstrations 
increased  in  variety  and  force,  and  continued  for 
three  hours,  **  during  which,"  says  Mr.  Part- 
ridge, **  the  judge  seemed  to  be  in  the  potteetion 
of  Sie  spirits.'*  Many  things  occurred  to  him 
which  ho  mentioned  that  he  alone  could  be  con- 
scious of ;  though  we  could  perceive  that  some- 
thing extraordinary  was  going  on  with  and 
around  him.  Many  thiogs,  however,  also  oc- 
curred, which  all  could  witness. 

The  card-table  before  mentioned  began  to  move 
with  violent  force  from  one  side  of  our  circle 
(which  was  large)  to  the  other,  rocking,  and 
rising  up  and  coming  down ;  and,  finally,  the 
leaf  was  shut  up,  the  cover  turned  round  to  its 
place,  the  table  was  gently  turned  upside  down, 
and  laid  at  our  feet.  In  this  situation,  myself, 
and  others  took  hold  of  it,  and  ascertained  its 
position;  and,  after  a  short  interval,  it  was 
turned  up,  the  leaf  opened,  and  the  table  placed 
as  before.  A  chair,  which  stood  outside  of  our 
circle,  and  several  feet  from  any  one,  was  sud- 
denly moved  up  to  the  circle  and  back,  rocked, 
and  finally,  with  great  rapidity,  conveyed  from 
one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other,  winding  its 
way  among  the  people  who  sat  there  without 
^  touching  them,  and  yet  at  times  passing  with 
fearful  rapidity  within  an  inch  or  two  of  our  per- 
sons. .  .  A  pocket-handkerchief  was  taken  ^m 
the  judge's  pocket,  and  tied  into  many  knots  and 
put  htuSn  again  ;  a  table-brush  was  taken  from 
the  shelf,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  several  per- 
sons successively,  and  taken  out  again,  and  their 
hair  brushed  with  it ! ! ! 

0,  Partridge,  Partridge  !  —  for  we  are  led 
to  understand  that  the  foregoing  is  your 
account,  not  that  of  Henxy  Spioer,  Esq.  — 


what  manner  of  man  thou  art,  or  what  is  thy 
calling,  we  know  not,  and  we  never  may 
know  ;  but  this  we  will  say  for  thee,  that  thou 
art  a  consummate  master  of  bathos!  Why 
wert  thou  not  Content  with  the  crystals,  and 
diamonds,  and  phosphorescence  and  corusca- 
tions ?  These  misht  Irnve  won  the  hearts  of 
young  believers ;  out  who  can  figure  Ariel 
tying  knots  upon  the  handkerchief,  or  what 
stomach  revolts  not  at  the  apparition  of  that 
beastly  brush  \ 

We  shall,  however,  be  told  not  to  scoff,  but 
to  reason  ;  and  there  are  one  or  two  points  in 
the  preceding  narrative  which  we  think  it 
right  to  notice.  We  assume  this  to  be,  in 
substance,  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Partridge, 
who  was  present,  and  that  he  remains  un- 
contradicted by  any  others  who  were  there. 
So  be  it.  That  is  a  broad  assump&on,  but 
we  do  not  wish  to  stand  upon  trifles.  In  the 
first  place,  after  a  preliminary  rapping,  such 
as  constantly  occurred  when  Miss  Catherine 
Fox  was  present,  music  was  demanded  by  the 
spirits.  That  may  be  a  peculiar  and  favorite 
taste  of  theirs,  for  anything  we  know  to  the 
contrary;  it  is  enough  for  us  that  natural 
sounds  were  required,  to  allow  the  develop- 
ment of  the  non-natural.  In  this  we  observe 
a  strong  family  likeness  to  legerdemain  ex- 
hibitions, which  seldom  go  on  smoothly  unless 
the  attention  of  the  audience  is  distracted. 
Next,  Mr.  Gordon,  a  medium,  drops  into  a 
magnetic  sleep,  and  makes  use  of  expressions 
from  which,  we  sincerely  hope,  his  waJcing 
sense  would  revolt.  An  inspired  chair  jumps 
about  without  any  obvious  reason,  but  no  one 
pays  attention  to  it;  and  the  next  notable 
occurrenoe  is,  that  "  some  one*'  proposes  to 
darken  the  room.  We  should  like  to  know 
who  made  that  proposition !  If  it  was  Mr. 
Partridge,  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  his 
modesty  has  kept  him  in  the  back-ground ;  it 
is  always  well,  in  matters  like  this,  to  be 
specific.  The  room  was  darkened  according- 
ly, **  to  try  whether  the  lights  or  spai^les'* 
would  appear.  And  it  seems  that  they  did 
appear.  jBut  to  whom  f  The  gifted  narrator 
does  not  tell  us  who  observed  the  lights.  Is  he 
recounting  bis  own  impression,  or  that  of  the 
whole  company  t  On  a  late  grand  occasion, 
about  whicn  there  could  be  no  dispute  —  the 
eclipse  of  the  sun  —  our  scientifio  men  were 
not  at  one  about  the  color  and  shape  of  cer- 
tain rays  or  flames  which  were  thought  to 
issue  from  the  verae  of  the  solar  diso^  towards 
the  moment  of  obscuration.  The  sphritual 
phenomena,  being  more  recondite,  and  cer- 
tainlv  less  generally  understood  than  those 
which  are  purely  natural,  require  more  ex- 
actitude in  the  telling.  Who  saw  those 
crystals,  diamonds,  phosphorescence,  &cA 
Was  it  Partridge  only  —  or  did  the  Foxes 
likewise  see  them  —  or  were  they  visible^' to 
the  rest  of  the  company  ?  On  these  very  essen* 
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tiul  ]}oint8  we  are  lefl  utterly  in  the  dark  — 
as  utterly  as  Judge  Edmunds,  who,  with  a 
halo  of  glory  around  him,  "  seemed  to  be  in 
the  possession  of  the  spirits!"  As  Mr. 
Partridge  Ciinnot  tell  us  whnt  occurred  to  the 
judge,  we  shall  not  be  inquisitive  to  know. 
Many  things  ma^  have  occurred  to  him. 
Had  we  been  in  his  place,  it  would  have  oc- 
curred to  us  that  a  slight  supper,  not  unac- 
companied by  some  mildly  diluted  spirits, 
mignt  be  salubrious  after  such  a  seance; 
thoush,  with  a  modesty  equal  to  his,  we 
should  have  abstained  from  hinting  our  de- 
sire. No  doubt  **  something  extraordinary 
was  goinff  on  with  and  around  him.*'  Gen- 
Uemcn^s  nandkercbiefs  do  not  usually  emerge 
from  their  pockets  from  an  innate  desire  of 
b«ing  tied  into  knots  ;  and  surely  it  would  be 
a  great .  satisfaction  for  the  judge  to  know 
what  spirit  took  that  liberty  with  his  mov- 
ables. 

However,  the  room  being  darkened,  the 
furniture  be^an  to  race  about  at  a  speed  or 
**  fearful  rapidity"  which  no  article  seems  to 
have  attained  when  the  candles  were  lighted. 
It  was  all  the  difference  between  a  mild  sid- 
ling and  the  fanaticism  of  a  Highland  reel. 
In  the  day-time  your  chair  might  deceive 
you,  jerking  back  as  you  confidingly  surren- 
dered your  nether  man  to  it ;  ancf  you  might 
be  greeted  with  a  spiritual  guffivw,  and  a 
general  rapping  indicative  of  the  deligtit 
which  the  ghosts  received  from  your  hurt 
upon  the  os  coccygis.  But,  dowse  the  glim, 
and  there  is  the  very  devil  to  pay.  Tables 
are  turned  upside  down,  the  room  being  so 
dark  that  their  position  can  only  he  ascertained 
hj  touch.  An  arm-chair  conceives  that  it  is  a 
steam-engine,  and  whisks  recklessly  by. 
We  remember,  in  days  long  past,  navine 
played  at  blind-manVbuff  in  a  darkened 
room,  and  we  at  once  recognise  the  truth  of 
the  American  phenomena.  How  the  furni- 
ture did  use  to  go  about !  You  thought  you 
were  catching  a  nymph,  and  a  screen  came 
slap  in  your  face,  eliciting  diamonds  and 
coniscations  more  brilliant  than  any  which 
Ruodell  and  Bridge  could  exhibit.  An  an- 
cestral chair  by  the  fire-place  became,  on 
these  occasions,  a  perfect  demon.  It  would 
have  been  easier  to  stand  the  shock  of  Coenr- 
de-Lion,  than  the  tilt  of  .that  venerable  ma- 
hoganif.  But  then  we  were  not  magicians. 
Granting  that  we  occasionally  caught  a  spirit, 
a  ver^r  slight  shriek  was  elicited,  and  the 
**  rapping^"  were  decidedly  few.  In  sober 
earnestness,  we  beg  to  observe  that  this 
*'  manifestation**  is  by  lor  the  most  suspicious 
of  any  which  has  vet  been  cited ;  and  that — 
though  dignified  bv  the  presence  of  a  judge, 
*'  in  the  possession  of  the  spirits'*  —  we  can- 
not by  any  means  aooept  it  as  oondusive 
of  the  ghostly  power.  We  make  no  imputa- 
tion against  any  one.    Mr.  Pbrtridge  is  as 


much  a  shade  to  us  as  the  spirit  who,  ho  pre- 
sumes, impelled  his  arm-chair.  Fleshly  or 
disembodied,  they  may  be  excellent  fellows 
both  ;  but  our  belief  in  them  is  just  the  same 
which  we  repose  in  the  shade  of  Katterfelto. 

It  is,  however,  no  joke  to  be  '*  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  spirits,"  for  they  are  apt  to 
play  strange  prauKS  with  those  who  surrender 
themselves  to  their  power.  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  be  whisked  up  to  the  roof,  and  suspended 
from  it  like  a  gizantic  spider,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Hervio  Nano,  the  original  Gnomo-fiy. 
Nevertheless,  an  eyewitness  lias  stated  that 
Mr.  Daniel  D.  Hume,  a  medium,  was  placed 
in  this  singular  position. 

Suddenly,  and  without  any  expectation  on  the 
part  of  the  company,  the  medium  ^  Mr.  Hume, 
wat  taken  up  in  the  air  !  I  had  hold  of  his  hand 
at  the  time,  and  I  felt  of  his  feet ;  they  were  lifted 
a  foot  from  the  floor  !  He  palpitated  from  head 
to  foot  with  the  contending  emotions  of  joy  and 
fear  which  choked  his  utterance.  A  gam  and 
again  he  was  taken  from  the  floor,  and  tlie  third 
time  he  was  carried  to  the  lofty  ceiling  of  the 
apartment,  with  which  his  hands  and  head  came 
in  gentle  contact,  I  felt  the  distance  from  the 
soles  of  his  boots  to  the  floor,  and  it  was  nearly 
three  feet  Others  touched  his  feet  to  satisfy 
themselves. 

We  confess  that  we  would  have  given  a 
trifle  to  have  seen  the  palpitating  medium 
sprawling  in  the  air!  We  presume  this 
settles  the  question  about  the  suspension 
of  Mahomet's  coffin  ;  for  no  stanch  Mussul- 
man gho9t  would  grudge  the  labor  of  uphold- 
ing it.  Th9  experiment,  however,  has  been 
attempted  before.  Munlius,  the  friend  of 
Melancthon,  tells  us  in  his  Collectanea —  *'  I 
was  acquainted  with  a  certain  person,  called 
Faust  of  Kundling,  a  small  town  in  Wirtom- 
ben.  He  was  a  Oracovian  Scholasticus,  and 
read  lectures  on  magic  in  the  university 
there.  He  was  a  great  rambler,  and  pos- 
sessed many  secrets.  At  Venice,  wishing  to 
amuse  the  populace,  he  boasted  that  he 
would  fly  up  to  neaven.  The  devil  according' 
ly  wafted  him  up  a  certain  height,  but  dashed 
him  down  again  in  such  a  plight  that  he  Uiy 
half  dead  on  the  ground."  We  insert  this 
extract  from  the  writings  of  a  very  learned 
man,  by  way  of  warning  to  the  American 
experimentalists.  Johanna  Southooto,  if  we 
mistake  not,  expected  to  be  '*  taken  up ;"  and 
her  Soottish  imitator,  Luckie  Buchon,  acta* 
ally  stood  tiptoe  on  the  top  of  a  hill  in  Dum- 
fiiesshire,  vainly  soliciting  a  soar.  Daniel 
has  transcended  Johanna — Hume  baa  risen 
beyond  Bochan. 

!but  is  it  not  possible  that  some  of  these 
phenomena  may  be  attributable  to  natural 
agencies,  such  as  magnetism,  electricity,  &c., 
though  their  operation  is  not  yet  understood  ? 
That  is  a  very  fair  question ;  and  we,  who 
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detest  dogmatism  almost  as  thoroughly  as 
deception,  have  no  objection  to  answer  it. 
Our  experience  of  the  past  warrants  us  in 
concluding  that  there  are  many  natural  agen- 
cies with  which  we  are  imperfectly  ac- 
quainteii.  Among  the  most  important  of 
these  is  electricity,  wliether  it  emanates  from 
animated  or  inanimate  objects  ;  and  no  man, 
we  think,  is  entitled  to  deny  the  genuineness  of 
alleged  phenomena,  on  account  of  their 
singularity  or  startling  nature,  so  long  as  they 
can  be  attributed  to  u  natural  source.  Thus, 
if  it  were  alleged  that,  through  the  operation 
of  magnetiHUi,  luminous  points  or  sparkles 
were  made  to  appear  in  a  aarkened  room,  we 
should  not  be  justified  in  sneering  at  the 
statement,  simply  because  it  is  contrary  to 
our  own  experience.  Nay,  we  shall  go  even 
further.  It  is  not  impossible,  though  certainly 
improbable,  that  an  ubject,  such  as  a  table, 
may  be  so  impregnated  and  surcharged  with 
electrioity,  as  to  be  moved,  without  visible 
power,  Irom  its  place.  But  to  tell  us  that 
handkerchiefs  can  spontaneously  tie  them- 
selves into  knots,  and  hair-brushes  rush  of 
their  own  accord  to  peoplo's  heads,  is  a  direct 
insult  to  the  understanding,  and  is  indeed  ad- 
mitted to  be  so  by  the  illuminati.  They  are 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  spirits ;  and  not 
hypothetically  to  account  for  some  wonderful 

Enenomenon,  but  directly,  from  positive  reve- 
Ltions  vouchsafed  to  themselves.  Now  with 
this,  science  has  nothing  at  all  to  do.  They 
are  asserting,  not  natural,  but  supernatural 
agencies  ;  and  these  we  utterly  deny.  Let  it 
be  observed  that  we  do  not  express  a  disbelief 
in  reported  results,  solely  because  the  spirit- 
ualists choose  to  refer  them  to  preternatural 
causes.  It  is  possible  that  a  table  might  move, 
or  lights  be  exhibited,  without  spiritual  inter- 
vention ;  but  these  men  have  cut  the  ground 
from  beneath  their  own  feet.  They  do  not 
argue  that  these  phenomena  may  have  been 

S reduced  by  spiritual  intervention,  but  they 
eclare  that  they  were  so  produced ;  and,  witn 
singular  audacity,  they  nave  undertaken  to 
prove  that  position.  The  reader,  who  has 
nitherto  been  introduced  to  "  rappings,''  loco- 
motive furniture,  self-acting  hair-brushes,  and 
tortuous  handkerchiefs,  must  now  prepare 
himself  for  something  stronger.  We  recom- 
mend him  to  take  a  caulker,  by  way  of  forti- 
fying himself  for  the  revelation. 

The  spirits  can  make  toemseltes  visible! 
Yes  —  indeed  they  can;  and,  what  is  more, 
they  can  sign  their  names.  Here  is  the  state- 
ment as  to  the  latter  fact :  — 

At  one  of  a  series  of  meetings  (hereafter  more 
particularly  described),  convened  for  the  pur- 
pose of  **  spiritual  intercourse,*'  at  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Charles  Partridge,  New  York,  the  subject  | 
of  Kossuth's  "mission**  was  referred  to,  and] 


(whether  fmm  a  desire  to  know  how  far  "  ma- 
terial aid*'  might  be  safely  accorded,  or  from 
idle  curiosity  as  to  the  missing  crown  of  Han» 
gary)  pressed  somewhat  eagerly  upon  the  notice 
of  the  spirits.  The  latter,  however,  cut  all  ques- 
tions short,  by  addressing  the  medium,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward P.  Fowler,  thuji  — 

**  Edward,  place  a  paper  on  your  table,  and 
we  will  write  a  sentiment  upon  this  matter,  and 
subscribe  it  with  our  names.  You  will  tlien  sign 
it  also." 

The' result  reported  was  as  follows  :— ^ 

In  accordance  with  the  above  directions,  Ed- 
ward placed  a  paper  on  his  table,  in  bis  sleeping^ 
room,  which  was  duly  written  upon  in  the  course 
of  .the  night,  and  signed  by  forty-three  spirits. 
It  was  subsequently  signed  by  the  members  or 
the  circle  ;  but,  owing  to  the  omission  of  the  his- 
tory, and  the  irregular  mode  of  affixing  the  sig- 
natures of  the  members,  the  spirits  made  the  fol- 
lowing communication  at  the  succeeding  regular 
meeting — "  Burn  that,  and  we  will  write  upon 
another." 

Accordingly,  the  first  paper  was  destroyed,, 
and  a  parchment  was  procured,  and  placed  on 
Edward's  table,  on  his  retiring  for  the  night. 
On  the  morning  of  the  28d  of  December,  when 
the  medium  rose,  he  found  the  sentiment, 
"  Peace,  but  not  without  freedom,"  and  the  sig- 
natures inscribed  on  the  parchment. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  circle  held  on  the  25th 
ot  December,  Dr.  Hall  asked  the  spirits  whether 
each  spirit  executed  his  or  her  own  name,  as  tfaey 
oCQurred  on  the  parchment,  when  the  spirits  an- 
swered emphatically — **  Ybs  !" 

We  hope  that  document  will  be  preserved 
with  as  much  care  as  the  original  Declaration 
of  Independence.     It  ought  to  be  ;  fur  who  do 
you  think  signed  it  among  others  ?     Why  — 
Benjamin   Franklin  !      Don*t  be  surprised, 
dear  reader  —  we  shall  get  to  Washington  by 
and  by.    Edward  B.  Fowler,  it  would  appear, 
is  a  remarkably  gifted  seer  —  quite  a  Joq 
Smith  in  his  way  —  and  Franklin,  or  rather 
the  spirit  of  that  illustrious  roan,  requested 
him  to  get  a  book,  and  note  down  very  par- 
ticularly his  experiences.     Charles  Partridge, 
who  was  present,  inspired  by  a  natural  jeal- 
ousy of  the  preference  shown  to  the  Fowler,  in- 
quired  —  rather  impertinently,  as  we   think 
—  whether,  if  he  had  beep  in  the  room,  he 
could  have  seen  what  Edward  saw?    The 
reader  must  understand  that,  by  this  time, 
the  spirits  had  vouchsafed  to  appear  as  car- 
nalities to  Fowler.    Franklin's  reply  conveys 
a  dignified  and  proper  rebuke.  '*  Youtr  sphere 
would  not  have  permitted  us  to  present  our- 
selves even  to  Edward.*'    The  Partridge  was 
caught  in  his  own  snare  —  a  victim  to  the 
Fowler.    It  so  happened,  however,  that  the 
latter  had  mentioned  the  apparition  of  the 
queer  little  man  in  his  room  on  the  previous 
evening,  and  another  of  the  party  requested 
to  knovr  what  name  he  bore  in  the  flesh. 
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Franklin  courteonslj  replied,  <<  The  small  man 
was  Hahnemann.''  Wo  wonder  whether  any 
deceased  allopathist  is  permitted  to  walk. 

No ;  we  protest  that  it  is  no  hoax  of  ours. 
Spicer  may  be  hoaxing  us,  for,  as  we  said 
before,  he  is  a  funny  and  facetious  fellow,  hut 
we  quote  accurately  from  his  volume.  Now, 
then ,  putting  aside  the  appearances,  which  are 
simply  harmless,  especially  as  they  are  con- 
fined to  Fowler,  let  us  seriously  consider  the 
inconveniences  of  ;>05/-mar/cm  signature.  We 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing  before,  except  in 
the  case  of  Sir  Robert  Keagauntlet,  ana  his 
receipt  went  hissing  like  a  squib  up  the  chim- 
ney. Another  judge,  of  the  name  of  Gray, 
is  stated  to  have  signed  a  docunrent  expressive 
of  his  belief  in  the  genuineness  of  the  spiritual 
subscriptions.  In  that  case,  we  congratulate 
the  forgers  of  New  York.  One  thing  is  quite 
evident,  that  they  nmy  now  counterfeifc  with 
impunity  the  handwriting  of  any  deceased 
party.  For  some  years  to  come,  it  is  im- 
probable that  spirits  will  be  admitted  to  the 
witness-box,  or  required  to  take  an  oath ;  and, 
supposing  it  to  be  established  that  spirits  can 
write,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  a  defence, 
resting  on  the  authenticity  of  the  signature, 
could  be  repelled.  Suppose  a  man  dies  in 
the  act  of  executing  a  will,  and,  five  minutes 
afterwards,  his  spirit  "raps"  for  two  wit- 
nesses, and  signs  the  d6ed  in  their  presence, 
will  it  be  good  in  law ?  Why  not?  There' is 
the  signature,  and  nobody  else  made  it ; 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  maintain  that 
the  spirit  could  not  remedy  the  infirmity  of 
the  oying  hand.  There  is  a  splendid  pros- 
pect open  for  collectors  of  autographs.  Let- 
ters from  the  dead  will  soon  become  as  plen- 
tiful as  strawberries  —  nay,  we  greatly  fear 
that  they  will  tread  upon  the  heels  of  the 
living.  Washington  is  at  it  again.  Would 
you  like  to  hear  nim  ? 

O,  ye  men  of  intelligence  !  Be  ye  warned  that 
thin  doctrine  of  spiritual  intercoarse  will  spread 
and  overleap  all  opposition.  Be  patient,  ex- 
amine, investigate  —  try  all  things  by  the  un- 
failing laws  of  nature  and  reason.  Be  not  easily 
turned  from  your  course  — let  "  onward  and  up- 
ward*' be  your  watchword.  All  will  be  well  if 
you  persevere.  Have  charity ;  love  yonr  op- 
posers  ;  forbear  ;  seek  to  enlighten  them.  O  ! 
be  forgiving  ;  you  are  progressing. 

It  is  very  well  for  Washington  to  ask  us  to 
be  patient ;  but  what  patience  can  stand  such 
frightful  drivel?  Why,  the  man  —  we  beg 
pardon  —  ghost,  has  forgot  the  significance  of 
language,  for  it  is  rank  nonsense  in  a  spirit, 
holding  spiritual  intercourse,  to  call  that  com- 
munication a  doctrine.  Can  it  be  that  spirits, 
like  men,  are  liable  to  intellectual  decay  ?  It 
is  an  awful  idea ;  but,  from  the  foregoing  spec- 
imen, it  is  evident  that  Washington  is  en- 
titled to  the  privileges  of  the  Fogie  Club. 
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Would  you  like  a  touch  of  Jefierson  by  way 
of  relief?    Here  goes  : — 

The  anniversary  of  America's  birth  is  now  be- 
ing observed  by  millions  of  happy  [people,  who 
enjoy  the  greatest  blessings  of  any  earthly  na- 
tion. These  blessings  were  won  by  a  thorough 
and  impartial  investigation  of  the  various  theories 
of  government,  one  of  which  was  carried  out  in 
practice  by  a  class  of  men  who  were  not  afraid 
of  truth.  In  all  its  aflfairs  (the  government)  it 
is  as  near  the  intended  of  God  as  its  founders 
could,  at  that  time,  adopt,  and  at  the  same  time 
consolidate  the  States.  But,  with  all  its  bless- 
ings, it  was  not  perfect ;  nor  is  it  yet,  and  prob- 
ably never  will  be.  The  Union,  as  it  is,  is  worth 
preserving,  and  I  pray  my  countrymen  will  not 
destroy  it,  for  as  sure  as  they  do,  civil  war  and 
carnage  will  assuredly  follow.  Better  permit 
one  evil  than  to  dtttroy  all  that  is  good. 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  be  better  able  to 
appreciate  the  truly  Roman  stoicism  of  the 
last  sentence,  when  we  remind  him  that  the 
children  of  Jefierson  were,  after  his  death, 
publicly  sold  for  slaves  in  the  market  of  New 
Orleans.  In  the  midst  of  ineffable  glory,  the 
spirit  of  Jefierson  yet  approves  of  the  human 
traffic ! 

We  hope  these  specimens  will  suffice  —  for 
we  really  nave  not  space  to  notice  the  posthu- 
mous writings  of  Calvin  and  Fenelon,  who, 
along  with  others  of  less  celebrity,  have 
deigned  to  communicate  their  spiritual  mus- 
ings to  the  American  ear.  In  truth,  this  is  a 
very  serious  revelation  for  authors.  What 
would  become  of  the  living  novelists  were  a 
new  series  of  the  Waverley  talcs  to  be  spirit- 
ually communicated  ?  Are  they  safe  against 
Cervantes  and  Boccaccio  ?  Not  at  all.  Spirits 
are  proficients  in  all  languages ;  and  the  new 
style  both  of  Calvin  and  Fenelon  is  sonorous 
with  the  Yankee  twang.  It  is  really  too  bad 
that  the  bread  is  to  be  taken  out  of  our  mouths 
by  deceased  authors,  who  can  have  no  claim 
to  copyright.  Protection,  they  tell  us,  is 
dead.  Alas !  the  grave  itself  is  now  no  pro- 
tection. We  appeal  to  the  reading .  public. 
Do  they  really  want  more  of  N.  P.  Willis  ? 
If  they  do,  it  is  no  use  repeating  the  Orieatal 
wish  that  he  may  live  for  a  thousand  years ; 
for,  according  to  the  new  method,  he  may 
write  till  the  world  is  in  fiames.  We  re- 
member reading,  some  years  ago,  in  one  of 
the  periodicals,  a  rather  impertinent  paper, 
in  which  the  popular  authors  of  the  day  were 
represented  as  embarking  on  a  perilous  aerial 
voyage ;  and  when  one  of  them,  whom  we 
are  glad  to  know  is  still  firesh  and  livelv,  was 
represented  as  having  met  with  a  fatal  acci- 
dent, the  sole  moan  made  by  the  survivors 
was  expressed  in  the  emphatic  words  — 
"Well!  that's  one  serial  done  for  at  all 
events !"  But,  if  these  American  revelations 
be  true,  living  authors  will  shortly  be  worse 
off  tbao  MaclSth  —  there  will  not  be  a  comer 
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for  them  at  the  table.  We  shall  be  obliged 
to  hire  spiritual  bravos  to  make  away  with 
the  shades  of  our  predecessors.  Has  any  man 
a  literary  rival  ?  If  so,  his  course  Ls  clear  — 
let  him  settle  on  him  an  annuity.  His  busi- 
ness is  to  retain  him  as  long  as  possible  in 
the  flesh ;  not  to  allow  him  to  go  out  as  an 
active  and  under-selling  spirit.  For  our- 
selves, we  defy  competition ;  but  we  tremble 
to  think  what  might  be  the  fate  of  the  poor 
lads  who  write  for  the  EkUnburgh  Review, 
should  the  defunct  contributors  take  a  fancy  to 
enliven  the  Blue  and  Yellow!  Not  that 
Mackintosh  would  make  much  sensation. 
Allowing  for  spiritual  improvement,  he  would 
remain  as  heavy  as  a  sack  of  turnips  ;  but,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  hotch-potch,  Sydney 
Smith,  spiritualized,  would  be  a  most  valua- 
able  adjunct.  We  shall  allow  no  political 
feelings  to  sway  us.  We  utterly  and  entirely 
protest  against  posthumous  productions  of  the 
defunct.  Since  we  began  this  article  we 
have  been  approached  upon  the  spiritual  side, 
and  the  bait  was  certainly  a  tempting  one. 
It  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  ofier 
from  the  spirit  of  Ossian  of  a  dictation  of  his 
real  poems  as  they  ought  to  appear  in  the 
Saxon  garb.  We  are  alwaj^s  averse  to  betray 
confidence,  even  though  it  comes  through 
spirits ;  and  therefore  we  turn  to  Spicer  for 
posthumous  poetry,  believing  tliat  Ossian  will 
*'  rap,"  when  we  allude  to  him,  if  we  are 
guilty  of  any  dishonor. 

Indefatigable  during  his  life,  Southey  is  still 
hard  at  work ;  though  we  are  rather  surprised 
to  find  him  selecting^  American  confidants. 
We  abstain  from  <juoting  his  poem,  solely  on 
account  of  the  subject,  which  is  personal  and 
painful,  relating  to  the  mental  malady  that 
darkened  his  latter  years.  Shelley,  we  are 
sorry  to  observe,  has  lost  much  of  his  power 
of  rhythm  since  he  became  a  shade.  Indeed, 
his  lines  will  not  scan ;  and  his  words  have 
no  meaning.  It  is  evident  that  the  spirit  who. 
dictated  the  following  lines  is  inadequate  to 
the  composition  of  such  a  poem  as  the  Sensi- 
tive Plant :  —  ' 

Here  am  I  blest !    My  mind  can  sweep  o*er  all 
Of  beaatj,  and  drink  in  a  freedom 
That  on  eartii  I  was  denied.    Earth's  sons, 
"With  souls  of  claj,  would  have  despoiled  me  ; 
They  made  me  what  I  was  —  they  made  me  doubt ; 
But  here,  they  have  no  power  to  mar  my  soul. 
For  to  my  Inmined  spirit  is  revealed 
What  once  was  dim  and  shadowy  on  earth. 
Ah  !  Immortality,  thy  bliss  —  and  still 
'I  was  I  who  doubted  thee  ! 

Friend,  listen  why : 
I  saw  the  wrongs  in  Churoh  and  State,  and  I,  too, 
Saw  a  power  to  right  them,  and  to  make 
An  Eden's  garden  smiling  here  ; 
But  others  scorned,  and  wished  not  to  right 
Those  wrongs  I  saw,  for  they  were  false. 
Yet  feigning  to  be  true  ! 

Id  jutftioe  to  the  poet,  we  ought  to  state  our 


belief  that  the  fault  here  lay  with  the  medium^ 
who  has  blundered  the  verse,  and  deserves  to 
have  his  ears  cropped.  More  pitiable  dog- 
^rel  cannot  be  conceived  ;  and  it  b  disgust- 
ing to  think  that  Shelley's  ghost  was  not  al- 
lowed the  opportunity  of  a  revise.  We  lament 
to  say  that  m^x  A.  Poe,  the  author  of  *'  The 
Raven,"  is  still  spirituously  addicted ;  and 
that  his  shade  composes  under  the  influence  of 
intoxication.  Mrs.  Lydia  Tenney,  of  George- 
town, Massachusetts,  a  noted  medium  —  \>y 
the  way,  it  is  worth  remarking  that  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Tenney  signed  a  certificate  of 
the  truth  of  the  Fox  demonstrations — lately 
communicated  to  a  magnetic  circle  a  message 
and  poem  from  the  deceased  bard.  It  »  not 
easy  to  decide  whether  they  flavor  most  of 
peach-brandy  or  of  ether. 

Listen  to  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  of  beautiful 
things  — of  thoughts  both  wild  and  tender  — 
both  soothing  and  tumultuous,  which  dwell  in  a 
human  heart.  A  question  which  has  moved  the 
minds  of  millions  is,  What  is  the  end  and  aim  of 
imagination  ?  —  for  what  was  it  implanted  in  the 
human  organization  ?  What  was  my  own  ?  but 
a  vortex  rushing  within  itself,  upon  whose  brink 
I  could  seem  to  stand  and  see  what  wat  be^ 
ing  twallowed  and  reproduced  —  thorns,  jagged 
rooks,  beautiful  flowers — all  in  the  whirl  of  this 
ceaseless  current  merged. 

0,  the  dark,  the  awful  chasm  ! 
0,  the  fearful  spirit  spasm  ! 
Wrought  by  unresisted  passion 

In  my  heart. 
Fancies  joyous,  but  alluring  ; 
Love  pure,  but  unenduring. 
From  time  to  time  securing 

Sach  a  part. 

Then  embraced  by  seraph  bands  — 
Drawn  by  tender,  loving  hands — 
From  those  treacherous,  hateful  sands 

Of  despair. 
^      How  my  soul  was  waked  to  gladness. 
And  east  off  the  deadening  sadness. 
And  the  soul-devouring  madness 

Writhing  there ! 

May  we  be  caught  up  and  suspended  from 
the  ceiling,  like  Daniel  D.  Hume,  if  we  stand 
this  any  longer !  These  Transatlantic  ghosts 
are  superlative  idiots  ;  let  us  try  whether  we 
cannot  elicit  something  better  from  a  native 
apparition.  For  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour 
there  has  been  an  incessant  rapping  on  our 
table  —  there  is  an  odor  of  usquebau  in  the 
apartment,  and  we  hear  the  droning  of  a  8pir> 
itual  bagpipe.  The  shade  of  old  Ossian  awaits 
us  !  At  the  comer  of  the  street  there  stands 
a  first-rate  medium,  Dngald  Maovurich  by 
name,  and  he  also  is  of  the  race  of  the  bards. 
Him  we  entice,  by  the  promise  of  a  bottle  of 
whiskey  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  pigtail, 
into  our  study ;  and  having  explained  to  him 
our  wishes,  which  he  readily  comprehends  — 
for  his  lather's  sister's  busMiad's  cousin  had 
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the  gift  of  the  seoond-sieht,  and  it  ma^  there- 
fore oe  said  tobeia  theTamily  —  we  give  him 
a  single  dram,  bj  way  of  composing  draught, 
and  patiently  await  the  result.  Dugald 
pechs.  That,  though  a  familiar  magnetic 
symptom,  may  be  accounted  for  naturally,  the 
spirit  being  considerably  above  proof.  But 
now  a  fine  agitation  convulses  his  furrowed 
features.  His  hair  begins  to  bristle,  and  his 
legs  are  jerked  as  if  he  were  executing  a 
strathspey !  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it  now 
-—  he  is  fully  possessed  by  the  ancient  Cale- 
donian muse.  Starting  to  his  feet,  he  catches 
up  a  pair  of  bellows,  which,  inserted  beneath 
his  left  arm,  makes  no  contemptible  substitute 
for  the  bagpipe;  and,  marching  round  the 
apartment,  he  delivers  the  following  magnifi- 
cent fragment,  which  we  hope  will  silence 
forever  the  puny  piping  of  the  Yankee 
spirits :  — 

HACTAYISH  AND  THE  QUEEN  OF  PHASEIE. 
A  HIGHLAND  BALLAD. 

Communicated  by  the  Shade  of  Ossian. 

I  will  sing  you  songa 

To  make  your  heart-etrings  tingle  ; 
They  were  made  by  me, 

Osslan,  son  of  Fingal» 
la  honor  of  a  chief, 

Called  Forquhard  Mhor  Mactavish  ; 
To  whom  the  females  were 

Of  their  attentions  laviah. 

Half-way  up  the  glen. 

Near  the  springs  of  Aven, 
Where  the  black-oook  builds, 

As  also  does  the  raven— 
There  his  henchman,  Ian, 

Found  him  on  the  heather. 
With  his  flask  of  spirits 

Emptied  altogether ! 

Such  a  thing  as  this 

Was  indeed  uncommon, 
For  the  chief  could  drink 

With  any  son  of  woman  ; 
And  it  did  appear 

To  his  henchman,  Ian, 
That  some  wondrous  sight 

The  chieftain  had  been  seeing. 

Water  on  his  face 

His  foster-brother  splattered, 
And  a  prayer  or  two 

To  good  Saint  Fillan  uttered  ; 
Till  Mactavish  gave 

Signs  of  animation, 
And  could  undertake 

The  task  of  his  narration. 

First  his  nose  he  fed 

With  a  pinsh  of  sneeshan, 
Then  he  thus  remarked, 

"  I  have  seen  a  vision  ! 
I  shaU  tell  you  all, 

That  you  may  judge  the  fitness 
Of  the  things  whereof     • 

I  have  been  the  witness. 

«  I  bad  not  consumed 

More  than  half  a  gallon. 
With  Rory  Oig  M'Craw, 
And  Angus,  son  of  Allan  ; 


And  was  walking  home 

In  this  same  position. 
When  my  eyes  beheld 

A  beauteous  apparition. 

"  From  a  tuft  of  rushes 

Rose  a  splendid  figure. 
About  a  salmon's  height. 

Perhaps  a  little  bigger. 
She  was  dressed  in  green. 

Her  arms  were  rather  hairy, 
And  I  knew  at  once 

It  was  the  Queen  of  Phaerie  !" 

At  this  point,  owing  to  an  unlucky  acci- 
dent, the  recitation  terminated.  A  large 
chair,  originally  from  Dunstaffbaee,  became 
greatlj^  excited  by  the  strain  ;  and,  after  at- 
tempting to  dance  a  jig,  rushed  furiously 
across  the  room,  and  came  in  violent  contact 
with  Macvurich's  shins.  The  inspired  me- 
dium went  down  like  a  nine-pin,  nor  could  we 
again  bring  him  to  the  scratch.  That  he  was 
under  spiritual  influence,  however,  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  indeed,  he  muttered  something, 
though  incoherently,  about  '*  the  spirits"  — 
employing,  to  denote  them,  the  Gaelic  syno- 
nyme  o^Ferintosh,  It  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
on  some  future  occasion,  the  shade  of  Ossian 
will  condescend  to  dictate  the  remainder  of 
this  delectable  poem. 

Will  any  one  dare  to  doubt  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  **  communication?''  We  are 
quite  prepared  to  arsue  that  point,  and  to 
prove  its  possibility  from  antecedents.  Ho- 
mer, a  much  older  poet  than  Ossian,  was 
called  up  by  the  magician  Faust,  and  we  have 
it,  on  the  authority  of  Marlowe,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  improvise. 

Have  I  not  made  blind  Homer  sing  to  me 
Of  Alexander's  love  and  (Enon's  death  1 
And  hath  not  he  that  built  the  walls  of  Thebes, 
With  ravishing  sounds  of  his  melodious  harp. 
Made  music  with  my  Mephistopheles  1 

We  are  ready,  at  all  events,  to  make  our 
affidavit  that  the  Ossianic  fragment  is  quite 
as  genuine  as  the  American  spiritual  min- 
strelsy. 

Well,  dear  reader,  what  do  you  say  to  all 
this  ?  Are  you  a  convert  to  the  spiritual  man- 
ifestations, or  do  you  still  remain  incredulous? 
We  have  positively  nothing  more  to  saj — we 
have  simply  expounded  Spicer.  He  is  a  be- 
liever, though  less  from  anything  he  has  seen 
(the  spirits  not  being  active  in  his  presence) 
than  from  what  he  has  heard. .  It  may,  how- 
ever, occur  to  you,  as  it  occurs  to  us,  that  it 
is  somewhat  strange  that  this  spiritual  inter- 
course should  have  been  so  long  deferred^: 
Possibly  St.  Anthony  was  not  tempted  by  de-^ 
mons,  but  simply  haunted  by  ghosts ;  possi-*' 
bly  Luther  mistook  the  nature  of  his  anno^ 
ing  interruptions,  and  was  precipitate  inf 
shying  the  mk-bottle  at  what  he  imaginednto 
be  the  head  of  Sathanas,  when  he  oughb'to 
haye  prodaoed  the  alphabet,  and  endeaiJaied 
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to  ascertain  whether  his  visitor  was  not  the 
shade  of  some  early  reformer.  But  Anthony 
and  Lather,  knowing  the  Bible,  had,  both  of 
them,  a  horror  of  familiar  spirits.  And,  upon 
the  whole,  we  think  yon  cannot  do  better 
than  follow  their  example.  When  we  find  an 
introduction  to  the  innabitants  of  the  invisi- 
ble world  charged,  according  to  the  tariff  of 
the  Fish  and  Fox  tribe,  at  one  dollar  per  head, 
we  cannot  avoid  forming  a  most  contemptible 
opinion  of  the  spirits  who  thus  officiate  upon 
hire.  And  as  to  the  alleged  readiness  of  the 
spirits  to  appear,  we  greatly  doubt  that.  It 
is  wholly  in  opposition  both  to  inspiration  and 
vulgar  tradition.  The  spirit  of  Samuel,  when 
evoked  by  the  Witch  of  Endor,  complained 
that  he  was  disquieted.  Ghosts  are  said  in 
later  times  to  have  appeared,  and  to  have 
haunted  dwellings ;  but,  whenever  addressed, 
they  have  supplicated  aa  a  boon  ihat  they 
mi^ht  be  laia  at  rest.  The  new  theory  is 
quite  otherwise.  Your  disembodied  spirit  has 
not  only  the  entrie  to  every  circle,  but  it  en- 
joys the  amusements  exceedingly  —  plays,  in 
fact,  the  first  fiddle — and  the  deaa  jackass 
has  the  advantage  of  figuring  as  a  living  lion. 
But  we  shall  not  conclude  in  so  light  a 
strain.  In  dealing  with  the  details  laid  be- 
fore us,  so  utterly  ludicrous  of  their  kind,  it 
was  impossible  to  avoid  banter ;  but  the  previa- 
lenoe  or  such  a  delusion — if  it  really  be  so 

Erevalent  —  is  most  deeply  and  sincerely  to 
e  deplored.  It  is  the  worst  and  rankest 
form  of  infidelity  which  has  ever  been  pro- 
mulgated. It  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  Chris- 
tian tenets,  for  it  implfes  there  is  no  jud^ 
ment  hereafter.  A  miserable  debauchee  like 
Poe,  who  had  lived  without  the  thought  of  a 
Redeemer,  dies ;  and  straightway,  through  a 
medium  f  announces  himself  to  be  in  glory. 
Bhisphemy  must  be  common  and  congenial  in 
the  United  States,  before  any  one,  capable  of 
perpetrating  a  stansa,  would  venture  upon 
such  an  experiment.  But  impostors  stick  at 
nothing.  With  the  dollar  per  head  in  their 
view,  they  will  produce  any  kind  of  phantas- 
magoria; and  enact,  on  a  small  scale,  the 
same  kind  of  swindle  which  was  practised  at 
the  Meusinian  mysteries. 

Keep  your  mind  easy,  dear  reader !  Yon 
are  not,  one  whit,  more  likely  to  be  disturbed 
bj  ghosts  than  your  father  or  grandfathers 
were  —  and  you  may  set  them  thoroughly  at 
defiance,  domport  yourself  well,  and  jou 
may  be  assured  that  neither  your  shaving- 
brush  nor  razor  will  spontaneously  smash  the 
window— go  to  church  regularly,  and  we 
-  shall  give  our  guarantee  against  your  being 
■affixed  to  the  ceiling.  Be  easy  on  the  score 
of  your  furniture,  until  you  oDserve  it  to  be 
inconveniently  locomotive ;  in  which  case,  no 
doubt,  yon  will  be  able  to  dispose  of  it  to 
some  railway  eomnony.  Ana,  above  all 
things,  demise  bumoug,  and  do  not  follow  in 


the  wake  of  men  who  are  called,  or  call  them- 
selves, philosophers.  Many  sdentific  men,  in 
matters  of  reasoning,  are  asses ;  and  it  is  a 
mercy  that  it  is  so,  since  otherwise,  through 
their  crude  conceits,  they  would  destroy  the 
equilibrium  of  the  material  world. 

Humbug,  and  deliberate  imposture,  are  the 
mildest  terms  we  can  apply  to  the  American 
^'spiritual  manifestations,*'  and  with  that 
expression  of  opinion  we  dismiss  the  subject. 

[As  long  08  belief  in  the  **  spiritual  manifesta- 
tions*' wa.8  confined  to  the  class  of  persons  who 
do  not  believe  in  the  Bible,  it  seemed  natural 
enough.  Unbelievers  in  Revelation  are  proverb- 
ially credulous.  But  now  that  this  belief  has 
gone  farther,  it  enables  us  to  understand  the  pox- 
nbility  that  educated  and  intelligent  people  could 
really  believe  in  the  follies  of  witchcraft  many 
yean  ago.  The  "Nineteenth  Century**  people 
are  as  ready  to  deceive  themselves  as  the  people 
of  the  Seventeenth  were. 

Let  us  make  one  suggestion  :  The  miracles  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  are  better  proved  than  any 
of  these  manifestations.  More  people  have  wit- 
nessed them,  and  testified  to  them.  Why  do  the 
present  believers  set  than  aside  ?  Can  they  here- 
after venture  to  call  that  church  tuptrstiiiims  T 
We  do  not  see  how  they  can  resist  the  alleged  mir- 
acles which  go  to  establish  the  divine  authority 
of  that  Church.  —  Ed,  Living  Agt-I 


DovESTTC  IIabits  or  oca  Akcestohs.  —  Eras- 
mus, who  visited  England  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  gives  a  curious  descrip- 
tion of  an  English  interior  of  the  better  class. 
The  furniture  was  rough  ;  the  walls  unplastered, 
but  sometimes  wainscotted  or  hung  with  tapes- 
try ;  and  the  floors  covered  with  rushes,  which 
were  not  changed  for  months.  The  dogs  and 
cats  had  free  access  to  the  eating-rooms,  and 
fragments  of  meat  and  bones  were  thrown  to 
them,  which  they  devoured  among  the  rushes, 
leaving  what  they  could  not  eat  to  rot  there, 
with  the  draining  of  beer-vessels  and  all  manner 
of  unmentionable  abominations.  There  was 
nothing  like  refinement  or  elegance  in  the  luxury 
of  the  higher  ranks  ;  the  indulgences  which  their 
wealth  permitted  consisted  in  rough  and  wastefiil 
profusion.  Salt  beef  and  strong  ale  constituted 
the  principal  part  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  break- 
fiist,  and  similar  refireshroents  were  served  to  her 
in  bed  for  supper.  At  a  series  of  entertainments 
given  in  York  by  the  nobility  in  1660,  where 
each  exhausted  his  invention  to  outdo  the  others, 
it  was  universally  admitted  that  Lord  Goring 
won  the  palm  for  the  magnificence  of  his  fancy. 
The  description  of  this  supper  will  give  us  a 
good  idea  of  what  was  then  thought  magnificent ; 
it  consisted  of  four  huge,  brawny  pigs,  piping 
hot,  bitted  and  harnessed  with  ropes  of  sausages 
to  a  huge  pudding  in  a  bog,  which  served  for  a 
chariot  —  !%•  StUnt  Revolution, 
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It  has  been  the  fate  of  all  the  great  epics 
that  their  moral  has  not  been  very  disc^vni- 
ble,  or  at  least,  so  separable  from  the  story, 
and  so  dependent  on  the  caprice  of  the  reader, 
that  we  are  at  liberty  to  admire  to  our  hearths 
content  without  drawing  any  inference  what- 
ever. The  Iliad  was  construed  by  subsequent 
a^es  to  prove  an  inveterate  grudge  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  which  nothing  could  expiate 
but  the  conquest  of  the  latter  by  the  former 
in  the  person  of  Alexander.  The  ^neid  was 
written  to  prove  the  divine  mission  and  de- 
scent of  Augustus,  and  the  eternal  destinies 
of  Rome.  The  Lusiad  taught  the  right  of 
Portugal  to  the  East,  and  the  leading  ieature 
of  the  Paradise  Lost  is  a  very  earthly  repre- 
sentation of  Heaven  and  the  Divine  mysteries. 
On  these  great  precedents,  we  do  not  scruple 
to  admire  Uncle  Tom  as  warmly  as  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  or  Lord  Carlisle,  or  any  gentle- 
man or  lady  at  Stafford-house,  without  sur- 
rendering tlie  right  of  private  judgment  as  to 
the  political  doctrine  of  the  story.  We  will 
do  all  fitting  homage  to  Mrs.  Stowe,  as  a 
novelist  beyond  compare,  at  least  in  the 
living  generation ;  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
tremendous  question  how  we  are  to  deal  with 
three  millions  born  and  bred  in  slavery  and 
in  the  most  intimate  servile  intermixture  ^ith 
a  free  people  —  still  more,  when  it  comes  to 
the  question  how  we,  another  people — a  rival 
nation  and  a  rejected  mother  country  —  are 
to  interfere  —  we  must  beg  to  consult  those 
high  political  considerations  which  find  little 
pLice  in  novels,  and  are  particularljr  distaste- 
ful to  the  warm  hearts  of  fair  writers  and 
readers.  We  take  the  liberty,  therefore,  of 
regarding  Mrs.  Stowe  quite  distinctly  from 
the  meeting  at  Exeter-hall  on  Whit-Monday 

—  quite  distinctly  from  the  reverend  gentle- 
men and  professors  assembled  on  that  occasion 
— distinctly  from  the  resolutions  then  adopted* 

—  and  even  distinctly  from  herself,  so  far  as 
she  has  been  compelled  to  commit  herself  to 
any  definite  proposal  for  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very. But  even  while  we  write  we  remember 
that  Mrs.  Stowe  could  not  possibly  a^ee  with 
the  very  first  resolution  carried  unanimouslv. 
If  we  remember  right,  she  has  emphatically 
repudiated  tvaj  such  doctrine  as  that  '*  the 
principle  of  immediate  and  unconditional 
emancipation  is  the  only  one  that  is  consist- 
ent witn  the  rights  of  the  slave  and  the  duty 
of  the  master.''  She  does  not  think  it  the 
ri^ht  of  anybody,  however  deserving,  however 
miserable,  to  be  utterly  ruined,  which  would 
be  the  case  of  the  Carolina  slave  suddenly 
emancipated ;  nor  does  she  think  it  the  duty 
of  any  man,  however  responsible,  to  ruin 
his  dependents,  as  the  slave-owners  certainly  I 
would  do  if  they  gave  in  to  this  plan.    Mrs.  | 


Stowe  would  prepare  the  slave  for  freedom, 
and  give  him  meanwhile  the  benbiit  of  Chris- 
tian usages  and  laws ;  and  so  little  is  she 
prepared  to  see  the  whole  three  millions 
emancipated,  that  when  she  has  got  only  one 
of  the  three  millions,  and  him  a  very  superior 
specimen,  free  from  the  yoke,  and  on  British 
soil,  her  only  resource  is  to  send  him  to  Li- 
beria, where  we  will  venture  to  say  he  will 
not  go. 

Accustomed  as  Mrs.  Stowe  must  be  at  home 
to  idle  exhibitions  of  barren  zeal,  to  indigna- 
tion meeting  that  bum  like  stubble  and  leave 
nothing  behind,  and  all  other  forms  of  plausi- 
ble folly,,  she  must  have  boon  pained,  not  to 
say  disgusted,  with  the  frantic  impotence  of 
the  Exeter  Hall  abolitionists.    Tliey  roso  as 
she  entered  the  room  and  received  her  with 
more  than  loyalty.    She  deserves  it,  and  we 
honor  their  enthusiasm.    They  repeated  their 
homage  at  her  departure.      But  what  was 
really  done  meanwhile?     What  was  said  that 
could  by  any  means  help  the  poor  slave  and 
resolve  this  fearful  enigma?   Absolutely  noth- 
ing.   Lord  Shaftesbury  spoke  as  he  is  too  apt 
to  speak  when  he  has  discovered  what  he 
thinks  a  religious  principle.     He  spoke  as  if 
he  had  never  read  of  slaves  in  the  Bible  —  as 
if  slaves  had  not  been  therein  told  to  remain 
content  with    their  lot — as  if  compulsory 
service  was  incompatible  with  social  laws  or 
moral  obligations ;  and  as  if  three  millions  of 
slaves  could  be  safely  emancipated  by  a  single 
vote_  of  the  American  Congress,  or  any  State 
Legislature,  any  more  than  all  the  infants  in 
the  Union  could  be  as  summarily  invested 
with  the  riehts  of  full  age.    Indeed,  he  did  not 
altogether  blink  the  adverse  testimony  of  the 
Bible,  but  he  disposed  of  that  testimony  by  the 
summary  expedient  of  declaring  that  all  who 
rested  on  it  were  of  the  synagogue  of  Satan. 
This  is  rather  a  loose  way  of  talking  when  it 
comes  to  a  question  of  doctrine,  and  to  nu- 
merous texts  with  a  definite  meaning.    Let 
us  beg  to  suggest  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  that, 
invaluable  as  his  labors  are  in  the  work  of 
social  and  material  reforms,  he  would  do  well 
to  take  counsel  of  some  learned  minister  be- 
fore he  resigns  the  texts  of  Scripture  to  the 
8ynag(^e  of  Satan.    Indeed,  he  has  not  done 
even  Mrs.  Stowe  that  justice  out  of  Scripture 
which  she  has  a  ri^ht  to  expect.    The  Lord, 
he  says,  will  sell  this  Sisera,  that  is,  the  anti- 
abolitionists,  into  the  hands  of  a  woman  — 
vis.,  Mrs.  Stowe.     Now,  we  protest,  on  the 
behalf  of  Mrs.  Stowe,  that  she  is  not  the 
m'oman  into  whose  hands  the  Lord  has  sold 
the  anti-abolitionists.    She  is  the  Deborah  of 
this  question ;  the  judge,  the  prophetess,  the 
inspured  sonptress.  The  craven-hearted  ^irak 
would  not  give  chase  to  Sisera  and  his  char- 
iots of  iron,  unless  Deborah  mieht  be  allowed 
to  go  with  him ;  so,  to  punish  him,  the  victory 
was  to  be  utterly  inglorious,  at  least  to  him ; 
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a  woman  was  to'  invite  Siaera  into  ber  tent, 
receive  bim  with  pretended  hospitolitj,  and 
kill  him  in  bis  sleep ;  but  in  which  respect 
Mrs.  Stowe  is  like  Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber, 
the  Kenite,  except  that  she  has  hit  the  right 
nail  on  the  head,  Lord  Shaftesbury  himself 
would  be  puzzled  to  say. 

Good  advice,  it  is  commonly  said,  is  the 
cheapest  currency  in  the  world,  except  bad 
advice,  which  is  cheaper  still,  and  impossible 
advice,  which  is  the  cheapest  of  all.  Our 
anti-slavery  people  advise  the  Americans  to 
emancipate  all  the  slaves  at  once,  as  we  did 
the  slaves  in  our  West  India  Islands,  though 
even  that  was  not  quite  at  once.  We  believe 
the  advice  to  be  ohont  as  impracticable  as  if 
we  were  to  recommend  the  negroes  to  wash 
themselves  white,  or  to  change  places  with 
their  masters  forthwith  on  the  receipt  of  our 
letters.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that 
the  Americans  are  paying  us  off  in  our  own 
coin,  for  we  never  heard  more  impracticable 
advice,  if  it  means  anything  at  all,  than  what 
Professor  Stowe  liberally  presented  to  the 
meeting  at  Exeter  Hall.  The  advice  is,  that 
the  people  of  England  are  to  use  free  cotton, 
and  they  are  to  get  the  cotton  grown  free  by 
the  importation  of  Chinese  laborers  into  the 
United  States,  who  will  work,  the  professor 
says,  for  sixpence  a  day.  In  the  fint  place, 
how  are  we  to  discriminate  between  two 
bales  of  cotton  from  New  York  —  which  was 

Eicked  by  Gassy  and  Uncle  Tom,  and  wbich 
y  Chinamen  ?  Then,  who  are  to  import  the 
Litter?  It  would  be  very  imprudent  jphilan- 
thropy  in  the  English,  to  carry  a  set  or  poor, 
ignorant  creatures  across  the  whole  globe  into 
the  heart  of  an  independent  nation,  particu- 
larly jealous  of  our  interference  —  a  nation, 
too,  the.  states  of  which  are  not  less  jealous 
one  of  another.  What  if  the  slave  states  find 
the  Chinamen  exceedingly  disagreeable  people, 
and  were  to  declare  them  all  slaves  or  expel 
them?  It  is  found  impossible  to  import 
Chinese  laborers  into  our  own  sugar  islands 
without  a  great  deal  of  suffering  and  hard- 
ship. If  it  is  anybody's  place  to  import  them 
into  the  United  States,  it  foils  rather  to  those 
who  will  bave  some  sort  of  voice  in  their 
disposal  for  the  future.    No  man  of  common 

Erudence  will  ever  undertake  a  charge  which 
e  will  not  be  allowed  to  discharge,  acoord- 
ine  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  discretion. 
We  will  say,  however,  plainly,  that  we  respect 
Professor  Stowe;  we  respect  all  who  fairijjT 
attempt  to  grapple  with  the  practical  dim- 
culties  of  the  question.  The  more  we  ask  what 
is  to  be  done,  and  the  more  answers  are  re- 
corded, the  nearer  and  more  likeWwe  seem 
to  exhaust  the  subject  at  last.  We  think, 
ourselves,  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  except 
gradually  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
slaves,  and  to  extend  to  them  the  first  rights 


of  humanity.  We  have  alwavs  protested 
against  the  separation  of  husband  ^d  wife  in 
our  workhouses  at  home,  and  we  cannot  do 
less  than  protest  against  the  separation  of 
slave  couples.  The  same  analogy  holds  of 
mother  and  child,  up  to  a  certain  age.  The 
slave  ought  certainly  to  have  some  protec- 
tion, more  than  he  now  has,  against  excessive 
punishment,  for,  without  some  power  of  pun- 
ishment left  to  the  master,  there  can  be  no 
slavery  at  all,  and  we  are  rather  for  its  miti- 
gation than  its  immediate  abolition.  As  to 
mere  animal  comforts,  amusement,  instruc- 
tion, secular  and  religious,  we  suspect  the 
American  slave  is  Quite  as  well  off  in  these 
respects  as  the  English  laborer  —  at  least,  if 
Mrs.  Stowe  is  to  be  trusted.  But  these  are 
remedies  which,  so  far  from  being  advocated 
or  facilitated  by  our  anti-slavery  agitation,  are 
only  rendered  more  and  more  impracticable. 
We  have  on  this  point  the  express  word  of 
Professor  Stowe,  who  says  that  in  bis  own 
early  days  black  children  were  admitted  into 
the  same  schools  as  white.  If  it  is  not  so 
now,  it  is  not  owing  to  the  progress  of  the 
cotton  cultivation,  but  to  the  excessive  bitter- 
ness provoked  by  the  abolitionists,  and  the 
increasing  difficulty  of  dealing  with  free  per- 
sons of  color.  Like  many  other  people  in  the 
world's  great  comedy  of  errors,  the  abolition- 
ists must  retrace  their  steps  and  eat  a  little 
humble  pie.  They  must  give  up  —  indeed, 
Mrs.  Stowe  herself  does  eive  up  —  immediate 
and  certain  abolition,  and  return  to  the  safer 
and  less  offensive  plan  of  gradual  ameliora- 
tion. Let  them  put  it  in  the  power  of  ever^ 
slave  to  purchase  his  own  freeaom,  or  have  it 
purchased  for  him,  at  a  not  exorbitant  price ; 
and  thus  prepare  them  for  that  state  of  liberty 
which  so  few  men  bom  free  know  how  to  use 
properly. 


Tnm  the  Boathern  literary  Messenger. 
*T0  MICHAEL  ANGELO  TITMARSH,  ESQ. 

Oh,  Titmarsh,  Thackeray,  or  De  La  Pluohe, 
Jeames,  Chawls,  or  dear,  delightftil  Mr.  Brown, 

Wielding  the  author's  pen  or  artist's  brush. 
Or  lecturing  in  some  provincial  town  ; 
All  hail !  King  Satirist  without  a  crown. 

But  still  of  shillings  fortunately  flush, 

And  able  quite  to  *<  go  it  with  a  rush"  — 
(Don't  treat  this  pretty  sonnet  with  a  firown)» 

If,  in  your  tour  from  Boston  to  the  South, 
From  Athens  to  Boeotia,  you  should  see 
Some  **  swells"  and  '<  snobs'*  of  veiy  high  d» 

gree. 
Have  mesray  on  them  ;  let  your  Ibarfyil  mouth 
Not  crunch  them,  like  so  many  luckless  snails, 
0  lion  with  a  large  supply  of  tales ! 


AN   OLD  gentleman's   SECOND   MARRIAGE. 
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AN    OLD   gentleman's    SECOND    MAR- 
RIAGE. 

Colonel  Baxter's  nuptials !  We  —  the 
"whole  regiment  —  turned  out  in  full-dress 
to  \i'itnes8  their  celehration.  Even  Mrs.  Brill 
vent  to  the  expense  of  a  white  satin  slip  and 
a  bonnet  trimmed  with  orange-blossoms  for  the 
occasion.  (Brill  had  been  appointed  Brigade- 
Major  of  the  Division.)  The  colonel  looked 
about  forty  years  of  age.  The  bride  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  pretty  girl.  Major  Green  gave 
her  away.  I  wished l^Irs.  Brill  had  stayed  at 
home  ;  for  her  mind  was  always  running  on 
matters  of  business,  and  she  made  me  laugh 
in  the  church,  close  to  the  altar,  by  saying 
seriously,  in  a  whisper  —  "  She  1l  come 
nicely  on  the  fund,  comet,  as  a  colonePs 
widow,  if  anything  happens  to  old  Baxter. 
It  *8  a  fraud  !  He  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
himself!  I  wish  the  old  woman *8  ghost 
could  walk  in  just  now,  and  see  what  was  the 
use  of  her  saving  and  pinching  as  she  did. 
This  young  woman  will  spend  it  all,  you 
know.  I  should  like  to  catch  Brill  makins 
such  a  fool  of  himself,  after  /  'm  dead  and 
gone,  and  ducks  and  drakes  of  all  I  have 
scraped  together.  When  I*m  dying,  I  '11 
burn  every  bit  of  Company's  paper,  or  tear  it 
into  little  bits,  and  throw  it  into  the  chicken 
broth  I  shall  call  for  on  purpose  ;  and  then,  if 
Brill  likes  to  marry  again,  let  him.  It  will 
be  quite  optional."  ^ 

*'  Hush  !"  said  I.  **  The  parson  is  looking 
at  you." 

'*  Well,  let  him  look,  the  pasty-faced 
man,"  said  Mrs.  Brill.  **  I  think  he  might 
have  put  on  a  clean  what-you-may-call-it  — 
surplus "  —  (she  meant  surplice)  —  "al- 
though it  is  a  dirty  business  he  is  engaged  in 
—  marrying  an  old  painted  man  to  a  mere 
child.  There  were  we  pitying  old  Baxter  not 
long  ago,  when  the  old  lady  died ;  and  now 
you  see  there  are  all  the  comets  envying  him. 
The  world  is  full  of  hypocrisy  and  humbug. 
What  can  that  youn^  girl  care  about  that 
old  thing  ?  It  is  not  in  human  nature.  She 
wants  to  be  Mrs.  Colonel  Baxter,  and  have 
a  carriage-and-pair,  and  all  the  rest  of  it." 

**  So  bng  as  ye  both  shall  live,"  said  the 
clerj^man,  concluding  the  vow. 

**  I  will,"  said  the  colonel. 

*'l  will!"  echoed  Mrs.  Brill  in  a  load 
•whisper.  '*  Why,  his  three-soore-and-ten  is 
up  already — so  that  his  promissory  note  b 
overdue  before  he  makes  it." 

1  could  contain  myself  no  longer.  I  tittered 
aloud.  My  wife,  who  was  leanins  on  my 
arm,  gave  me  a  look  expressive  of  extreme 
disgust ;  but  it  did  not  reauce  me  to  gravity. 
On  the  contrary,  it  provoked  me  to  titter 
loudly  again. 

»*  Por  richer  and  pooler ^  When  the  old 
colonel  came  to  these  words,  Mrs.  Brill  whia- 


I  pered  to  me,  **  He  '11  be  poorer  pretty  soon,  I 
warrant  you.  — Give  thee  my  troth  !  "  she  re* 
peated  after  the  colonel.  **  Bring  her  on  the 
fund,  and  give  her  a  pension !  I  say  it  *8  a 
fraud  j" 

**  With  this  ring  I  thee  wed,"  old  Baxter 
feebly  repeated  after  the  clergyman. 

'*With  this  fiddlestick!"  whispered  Mrs. 
Brill,  carrying  on  her  commentary  loud 
enough  foil  me  to  hear  her.  "  I  have  no 
patience  with  an  old  man  who  paints  bis 
cheeks,  and  dyes  his  hair,  and  comes  to 
church  clothed  in  such  abominable  falsehood." 

**  Yea,  and  thou  shalt  see  thy  children *8 
children,"  said  the  minister. 

''  Children's  children,  indeed !  Now,  the 
very  idea,"  said  Mrs.  Brill. 

"You  had  better  leave  the  church,  Rob- 
ert," whispered  my  wife,  **  if  you  cannot 
behave  better." 

Mrs.  Brill  heard  her,  and  replied,  "  lie 
had  better  stay  where*  be  is.  You  wouldn't 
have  him  cry,  would  you  ?" 

"  Hush!  "  said  I,  m  an  agony  of  fear  lest 
Mrs.  Brill  should  come  to  wurds  with  my 
wife,  and  interrupt  the  ceremony. 

"  Spot  or  wrinkle^  or  any  such  thing." 
When  the  minister  came  to  these  words  Mrs. 
Brill  was  very  indignant. 

'  *  Spot  or  wrinkle  ! "  she  repeated.  *  *  He  has 
filled  up  all  the  wrinkles  with  white  paint  and 
putty !  I  could  pick  it  out  with  apenknife  ! 
The  old  man  is  a  walking  fraud  !  I  've  no 
patience  with  him  ;  and  I  will  say  so  at  the 
breakfast.  Brill  is  on  the  staff,  and  can  no 
longer  be  bullied  by  any  ragamuffin  of  a  com- 
manding officer." 

My  wife,  when  we  came  out  of  church, 
begged  of  me'  not  to  sit  near  Mrs.  Brill  at  the 
breakfast.  But  of  what  avail  was  my  prom- 
ise, since  Mrs.  Brill  was  determined  to  sit 
next  to  me  ? 

"  Robert,  there  is  room  for  you  here,"  said 
my  wife,  when  we  were  about  to  be  seated, 
and  she  pointed  to  a  vacant  chair.  Mrs. 
Brill  observed  her  look,  and  said,  *'  Don't  be 
alarmed,  Mrs.  Wetherby.  Although  bolting, 
they  say,  is  catchine  when  it  gets  into  a  regi- 
ment, don't  suppose  I  'd  be  so  weak  as  to  go 
off  with  the  cornet.    Brill  is  on  the  staff." 

Sophy  roared  with  laughter;  and  so  did 
every  one  who  heard  Mrs.  Brill's  remark. 

<<  Have  you  con^tulated  the  colonel?"  I 
inquired  of  Mrs.  Brill. 

•*  No,"  said  she ;  "  and  I  don't  intend.  / 
am  not  an  impostor  and  hypocrite,  like  some 
other  ladies  whom  I  could  mention."  (Sho 
looked  at  my  wife.)  **J  always  speak  my 
feelings.  An  honest  man  's  the  noblest  work 
of  Ood— rand  so  's  a  woman." 

I  filled  Mrs.  Brill's  glass  several  times  with 
champagne,  and  the  beverage  appeared  to 
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improve  her  temper.  I  trod  upon  her  too  by 
accident,  and  she  looked  blandly  in  my  face, 
and  said  — 

**  Don't  flirt  with  me,  comet,  before  your 
wife,  or  you  '11  be  making  her  unhappy,  poor 
thing  ;  and  she  's  not  a  bad  creature,  though 
she  looks  a  wretched  dawdle,  and  has  no  more 
idea  of  housekeeping  than  a  blacking-brush 
has.  It  was  unfortunate  that  she  chummed 
with  Mrs.  Fifeleigh,  for  her  character  is 
compromised  by  it,  poor  thing.  Don't  flirt 
with  me  here,  cornet.  Brill,  too,  has  got 
his  bleary  eyes  on  us."  —  The  Wetherbys, 


From  Chambers*  Journal. 
SCOTTISH  DRUNKENNESS. 

The  House  of  Commons  recently  granted  to 
Mr.  Hume  a  return  of  the  number  of  persons 
apprehended  for  being  drunk  and  guilty  of 
disorderly  conduct,  in  the  streets  of  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  respectively,  for  a 
series  of  years,  up  to  the  close  of  I85I. 
Taking  the  last  year  embraced  in  this  curious 
return,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  persons 
drunk  and  disorderly  picked  up  in  London 
(or  more  properly,  the  whole  metropolis),  was 
24,203,  the  population  beine  2,526,693  — or 
about  1  in  106  ;  in  Edinburgh,  with  a  pbpu- 
lation'of  166,000,  the  number  was  2794  —  or 
about  1  in  60 ;  while  in  Glasgow,  with  a 
population  of  333,657,  the  number  was 
14,870  — or  1  in  22.  In  other  words,  Glas- 
gow  seems  to  be  three  times  more  given  to 
intoxication  than  Edinburgh,  and  Ave  times 
more  drunken  than  London  ! 

These  statistics  have  led  to  some  alterca- 
tion. Instead  of  simply  adopting  the  facts, 
and  making  the  best  of  them,  certain  journal- 
ists of  Glasgow  have  attempted  to  explain 
away  th^  apparent  drunkenness  of  their  city, 
and  to  fasten  a  quarrel  on  the  Scotsman  news- 
paper for  having  drawn  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. All  these  wranglings  are  profitless. 
That  Glasgow  is  distinguished  for  its  intem- 
perance, is  a  misfortune  to  be  looked  distinctly 
in  the  face  ;  and  whether  other  cities  are  a 
little  less  given  to  the  same  vice,  is  of  no  im- 
portance, one  way  or  other.  Each  city  has 
the  duty  of  caring  in  a  peculiar  manner  for 
itself;  and,  on  this  ground,  what  the  Glasgow 
authorities  have  to  do,  is,  to  consider  by 
what  prudent  means  the  great  reproach  can 
be  removed  from  amongst  them.  Having 
always  felt  a  warm  interest  in  Glasgow  — 
looking,  indeed,  on  its  rapid  rise,  its  great 
energy,  and  its  wealth,  as  something  mar- 
vellous and  to  be  proud  of,  in  a  countrv  which 
was  so  poor  and  backward  as  Scotland  was  a 
century  ago  —  we  cannot  be    supposed    to 


refer  to  thp  present  subject  in  an  invidious 
spirit.  Our  object  would  be  to  aid  in  curing 
a  great  evil,  of  which  all  have  occasion  to  be 
ashamed. 

It  has  been  remarked  in  favor  of  the  west- 
em  capitid,  that  its  population  is  substan- 
tially difierent  from  that  of  Edinburgh  and 
London  ;  but  when  we  ttike  the  similar  city 
of  Manchester,  where  it  appears,  from  a 
newspaper  report,  that  the  annual  captures 
of  drunk  and  disorderly  persons  by  the  police 
are  only  523,  or  one  in  six  hundred,  we  see 
that  this  forms  no  sound  defence. 

The  comparative  drunkenness  of  both  Ed-  * 
inburgh  and  Gla8go:iv,  in  contrast  with  south- 
em  cities,  appears  to  us  a  subject  eminently 
worthy  of  consideration  and  inquiry.  It  can- 
not be  pretended  that  the  means  of  education, 
or  of  impressing  the  religious  and  moral  * 
feelings,  are  wanting  in  either  city.  It  is 
indeed  said  that  these  are  most  abundant  in 
the  more  drunken  city.  How  comes  it  that, 
while  the  external  lije  and  professions  of  so 
many  are  decent,  there  are  at  the  same  time 
so  many  who  are  given  up  to  a  shameful 
career  of  intemperance  ?  It  shows  a  sad  want 
of  what  we  would  call  moral  coherence  and 
unity  in  these  populations,  raising  the  idea 
that  there  must  now  be  vast  numbers  of  peo- 
ple in  our  large  towns  who  are  not  reached 
by  any  of  the  existing  means  of  discipline,  or 
rather,  may  be  said  to  stand  in  antagonism  to 
all  su^  appliances.  These  are  unhealthy 
traits  of  our  social  state,  and  we  hope  they 
will  receive  attention,  with  a  view  to  some 
remedial  measure,  instead  of  being  sheltered 
from  public  discussion. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  some  revised 
statistics .  have  appeared,  by  which  it  would 
seem  that  the  manner  in  which  the  cases  of 
drunkenness  coming  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  police  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  have 
been  recorded,  leaves  some  reason  for  doubt 
as  to  which  of  the  two  cities  occupies  the 
least  favorable  position.  But  the  matter  in 
its  whole  aspect  remains  pretty  much  as  it 
was,  and  in  any  point  of  view  is  deserving  of 
the  enlightened  consideration  which  we  have 
craved  for  it. 


German  Lyrics.  By  Charles  T.  Brooks. 
Ticknor,  Reed  4*  Fields.  Boston. — These  are 
the  best  publishers  in  the  country  for  Poets.  It 
is  enough  to  recommend  a  volume  of  poetry  to 
the  attention  of  the  public,  that  it  comes  from 
their  house.  This  contains  translations  in  verse 
from  Anostasius  Grnn  ;  Ruckert ;  Uhland  ; 
Freiligrath;  Wilhelm  MiiUer;  Langbein;  Cham- 
isso  ;  Gellert ;  Seidt ;  Kerner  ;  Nathusius  ;  Gei- 
bel ;  Platen  ;  Lenau  ;  Wurkeat ;  Claudius  ;  and 
a  miscellaneous  list 
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